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Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our distinguished educators in Hudson 
County N.J., Dr. Frank M. Cordasco, as- 
sociated with the West New York Board 
of Education and Seton Hall University, 
has been very much concerned with the 
problems presented by the large influx of 
Spanish-speaking imigrants into Hudson 
County and the population trends as they 
relate to education in general. He has 
made many contributions to the field of 
education. Recently, he delivered a 
speech at the 38th annual conference, 
Association for Field Services in Teacher 
Education, Montclair State College, 
Upper Montclair, N.J., entitled “Urbani- 
zation and Its Sociological Impact: Chal- 
lenges to Education.” Dr. Cordasco 
emphasizes the adequacy of our Ameri- 
can schools to meet the profound changes 
in the population structure of our older 
cities and stresses the need of our teacher 
training institutions to take cognizance 
of the nature and needs of depressed area 
children and prepare teachers to face 
them skillfully. 

Dr. Cordasco’s comments are most en- 
lightening and thought-provoking and I 
believe they will be of interest to all edu- 
cators and certainly to the Members of 
the House of Representatives who share 
his interest and concern in the education 
and well-being of our children. As a 
member of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, I can appreciate the 
difficult problems which must be re- 
solved by many communities in meeting 
the changing needs of the American edu- 
cational system, particularly in the areas 
of segregation, language barriers, and 
the problems of student dropouts with 
the concomitant aggravation of unem- 
ployment due to technology and automa- 
tion, 

It is my pleasure to obtain permission 
to have his remarks inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 

Demographers have established and dis- 
cerned profound changes in the tion 
structures of our older cities, and have been 
unanimous in noting the emergence of a 
megalopolis complex in our urban areas 
which is the spreading outward of the city; 
as the total population grows, the slum belt 
around the central business district of the 
old city becomes thicker with the concen- 
tration of lower class people in the areas of 
poorest ; and this conglomerate at 
the center is a point of nucleus with suc- 
cessively higher socioeconomic groups at 
greater and greater distances, with a middle 
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class and upper middle class population in 
the suburbs. The old city in our America 
has become the citadel of the migrant, the 
culturally deprived, and the immigrant, 

As a result of the growth of low-income 
areas—the urban lower class school—has 
become a common phenomenon and has 
posed educational problems of the greatest 
magnitude and crisis. Such schools have a 
preponderance of pupils from working class 
homes; what the sociologist speaks of as a 
status ratio shows few or no pupils from 
middle class homes in these schools and is 
a matter of great alarm. Typically, the de- 
pressed area population tends to be a strati- 
fied group of predominantly unskilled and 
semiskilled workers (largely in-migrant) who 
have moved from the rural areas to the city. 
Ethnic and racial composition tends to be 
from so-called minority groups—southern 
Negro, Puerto Rican, Appalachian white, 
American Indian, Mexican, and lately Cuban. 
The high birth rate in these areas; the con- 
tinuing influx of migrants with low levels 
of income, education, and vocational com- 
petence; and the inability of the schools to 
cope adequately with the economic, social, 
and cultural handicaps of the children are 
contributing to the accumulation of what 
Dr. James Conant has termed “social dyna- 
mite.” 

The New York Times (April 9, 1963) said, 
“Education of the culturally deprived child 
who may be found living in the slums of any 
of the country’s large cities has emerged as 
one of the major problems of the schools 
today.” The recognition of the problem is 
attested in two projects, both of which 
affirm the need for a direct confrontation of 
the educational challenges. “Project Bea- 
con” for the preparation of preservice and 
inservice personnel to work in socially dis- 
advantaged community schools has been in- 
itiated by the Graduate School of Education 
of Yeshiva University whose dean, Dr. 
Joshua Fishman, has sald: “we ultimately 
hope that Project Beacon will accomplish 
more than prepare a few specialists for difi- 
cult schools—regardless of how well pre- 
pared these may be and how much good 
they may do; * * * some of our hopeful- 
ness that Project Beacon will help bring 
about a better understanding of teacher 
training is based upon the major involve- 
ment in Beacon of special education, guid- 


psychology.” * 
Ford Foundation, in 1960, initiated in 10 
large cities the “great cities school im- 
provement program,” which has been 
broadened to include a total approach (so- 
cial, governmental, and educational) to the 
educational challenges of “the gray areas.” 
And a quickening tempo in the response of 
American educators to the problems posed 
was heralded by the significant conference 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
in July 1962, in which educators from 24 
cities discussed “Education in Depressed 
Urban Areas.“ 


1 Project Beacon, Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, Yeshiva University, January 1963, p. 4. 

2 See A. Harry Passow, editor, “Education in 
Depressed Areas,” Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, New York, 1963. The NEA 
Journal for April 1963 addressed itself to the 
same problem. Other publications (a se- 
lected few) include: James Conant, “Slums 
and Suburbs” (1961); Patricia Sexton, “Edu- 


The enormity of the educational problem 
is graphically underscored in some of the sta- 
tistics. In 1945 there were 200,000 Puerto 
Ricans in New York City; the increase since 
then has been a third of a million per decade. 
Prom 1950 to 1960, the Negro population of 
the city rose from 750,000 to 1,100,000. In 
1960, Negroes constituted 22 percent of all 
children in school, although they represented 
14 percent of the population; in the same 
year, Puerto Rican children accounted for 

16 percent of the school registry while they 
constituted 7 percent of the total population. 
Frank Reissman has stated—on the basis of 
in-migration and birth rates—that by 1970 
one of every two children in large city schools 
will fall into the category of the culturally 
deprived. Prof. Miriam Goldberg, of Teachers 
College, has noted that despite many simi- 
larities, there are significant ways in which 
the present in-migrant populations differ 
from the great European migrations of the 
last century and early decades of the 
present.“ 

In the present groups, sociologists have dis- 
cerned strong female dominance; unstable 
family patterns; the absence of a complete 
break with “the old country” (return is al- 
Ways possible); and of the Puerto Ricans, it 
has been plaintively noted: “He is at the 
same time American and foreign, white and 
colored, urban and colonial.”* The present 
in-migrants are largely mobile and transient; 
reports of 100-percent student turnover exist, 
and 60-70 percent is not uncommon. A 
fifth grade in a typical lower class urban 
school presented this picture: All 42 students 
were Negroes or Puerto Ricans, of whom 15 
percent received general welfare assistance; 
the majority was below grade—measured by 
standard tests—in reading or arithmetic, or 
both; 18 were overage (the average age for 
the grade is 10); eight were as old as 13; the 
majority of the overage students presented 
serious behavior problems; and this particu- 
lar grade reflected the socioeconomic and ra- 
cial composition and achievement level for 
the remainder of the classes in the school.“ 
By the end of the 10th grade, two-thirds of 
pupils from the lower class school had 
dropped out of school or had failed and 
dropped behind a year. Low achievement 
was not due solely to attendance at a lower 
class school; other factors may have been 
lack of Intellectual stimulus in the home, 
perhaps even inherited inferiority In intelli- 
gence; but sociologists and psychologists are 
in agreement in that a definite cause of low 
achievement is attendance at a lower class 


cation and Income” (1961); Kurt Back, 
“Slums, Projects and People” (1962); Frank 


“Education and the Disadvantaged Amer- 
ican” (1962); the NEA Educational Re- 
search Circular for February 1963 is entirely 
devoted to school programs for the disad- 
vantaged. 

Factors Affecting Educational Attain- 
ment in Depressed Urban Areas,“ in A. Harry 
Passow, Education in Depressed Areas, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1963, 
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school. For American education, this fact 
and its impelling urgency impinges on the 
great educational and social issues of our 
time: de facto segregation in our cities; the 
problems of the language barrier student; the 
school dropouts, and the aggravation of the 
unemployment due to automation and new 
technology. . 

What are the American schools doing in 
the confrontation of these staggering prob- 
lems? Many things, experimentally, hope- 
fully, and in a sense historically addressing 
themselves again to problems in American 
society which only they can solve. The ex- 
perimentation in American education has 
allowed a direct attack on the problems of 
the urban lower class school, and broad 
avenues have been carefully pursued: all 
have led to reform and to hope. And these 
main roads are easily discerned: 

(1) Differentiation between preventive 
and remedial programs: A direct early attack 
(nursery, Kindergarten, first grade) has been 
launched on cultural limitations; inarticu- 
lateness; short attention span; underdevel- 
oped abstract-thinking abilities; lack of 
motivation for academic success. Programs 
in New York City; Dade County, Fla. New 
Haven, Conn.: Quincy, III., have paid rich 
dividends. 

(2) Building early readiness for school 
work: Provision has been made for experi- 
ences generally absent from homes and 

hoods of disadvantaged students. 
Compare programs listed in No. 1. 

(3) Speeding acculturation to urban life: 
Two pose themselves for answer. 
(a) How can the school contribute effec- 
tively to the urbanization of the new ar- 
rival?; (b) How can the school acculturate 
the lower class child—teach him middle- 
class skills so that he can live in (and earn 
a living in) a middle-class dominated city? 
Some answers have been provided in the 
Wilmington, Del., public schools project 
which has highlighted human relations; and 
in the 5-year Puerto Rican study (New York 
City, 1952-57), in many ways a blueprint for 
social and educational reform. 

(4) Changing the school and neighbor- 
hood climate: The schools have attempted 
to upgrade the standards of areas; and in 
some instances have served as the catalyst 
for social urban renewal. Typical pro- 
grams have included the Bannekar Group 
Schools in St. Louls under the leadership 
of Dr. Samuel Shepard which has turned 
its attention to the education of the com- 
munity and its leaders; New Haven's open- 
ing op tles program which has 
planned the rebuilding and relocation of 14 
of the city's oldest schools; New York City’s 
Commission on Integration which has ex- 
perimented with the “open enrollment” plan 
wherein children in lower class schools are 

to middle-class schools. 

(5) Curriculum modifications: The prob- 
lems have demanded curriculum reappraisal 
in depth, and theoretic and administrative 
leaders have addressed themselves to a host 
of therapeutic experiments; (a) Preschool 
and early childhood programs (cognitive and 
verbal); (b) content modification; (c) cur- 
riculum enrichment (e.g. Higher Horizons 
in New York City); (d) school organization 
and classroom modifications (team teach- 
ing, ungraded primary); (e) diagnostic and 
remedial programs (New York City's early 
identification and prevention program); (f) 
additional and specialized staff (non-English- 
speaking coordinators; guidance and reme- 
dial specialists); (g) extension of the school 
day and the school year (New York City’s 
mobilization for youth program); (h) par- 
ent education programs; (1) experimentation 
in new methods of instruction; (J) preservice 
and inservice teacher training (Project Bea- 
con in New York City at Yeshiva. Univer- 
sity). 

I feel confident that the American schools 
and their leaders are adequate to the hercu- 
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lean problems; and in many ways if the solu- 
tions appear not to be immediately at hand, 
still our continuing efforts affirm that these 
solutions are not impossible to achieve. Dean 
Joshua Fishman's observations are both 
hopeful and cautious: “There is no panacea 
to correct this condition any more than there 
is one to eliminate human misery and depri- 
vation, Nor is it fair to pin the blame or 
responsibility on any one group in the vast 
world of education. Everyone shares in some 
way, be it the educational philosopher, prac- 
titioner, or researcher. All that can be 
asked of teacher training institutions is to 
take cognizance of the nature and needs of 
depressed area children so as to prepare 
teachers to face them skillfully.““ The 
Association for Field Services in Teacher 
Education, whose contribution to American 
education is both dynamic and continuing, 
will, I am certain, heed Dean Fishman's 
words. 


* Project Beacon, Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, Yeshiva University, January 1963, p. 
30. 
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Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when Pope John XXIII is gravely 
ill, our attention is drawn cnce again 
to his recent encyclical, “Pacem in 
Terris.” 

I wish to include in the Recorp a most 
thoughtful commentary on this en- 
cyclical by a distinguished citizen of my 
congressional district, Dr. George N. 
Shuster, assistant to the president of the 
University of Notre Dame and president 
emeritus of Hunter College. 

Dr. Shuster is also a former U.S. rep- 
resentative on the Executive Board of 
UNESCO. 

The article, Peace Where Men Live,” 
appears in the June 1, 1963, issue of Ave 
Maria, which is published at Notre Dame, 
Ind. 

The article follows: 

Peace WHERE MEN Live 
(By George N. Shuster) 

Two things can be said about papal en- 
cyclicals. They are letters addressed to speci- 
fied groups of people. They are supposed to 
be read and answered in terms of assent or 
dissent. Catholics are naturally expected to 
reply more promptly and with a deeper sense 
of personal commitment than are others, but 
in the case of “Pacem in Terris” the mailing 
list is as inclusive as all men of good will. 
To date some have responded whose good will 
is hardly as evident as could be desired. On 
the other hand, not a few sons and daugh- 
ters of the church are frankly startled to find 
themselves being urged down a path they 
have not previously identified with the road 
to heaven. 

Something more by way of prelude. This 
encyclical is not sophisticated in the sense 
that it reflects either the brilliant phrasing 
or the routine and drab vocabulary of con- 
temporary writing about social and political 
problems. But accepted as a description of 
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what the church sees when It looks about the 
world in which at present it must seek to 
educate and guide the faithful, it is remark- 
ably subtle, comprehensive, worldly wise and 
outspoken, There is a refreshing lack of 
recipes for dealing with specific problems. 
Nothing is said about how to get the Com- 
munists out of Cuba, how to rewrite Presi- 
dent Kennedy's medicare bill, or even how to 
engineer a nuclear stalemate. The Pope 
merely says to us all, this is the point of 
time in which we find ourselves. Of course, 
you and I wish it were different and we were 
somewhere else. I shall describe that “some- 
where else“ for you and hope and pray that 
all of us have enough sense to get there. 
NOT A STUDY 


The comment which follows has marked 
limitations. It is not a study of the en- 
cyclical. That would require among other 
things a careful analysis of the sources 
from which Pope John derives his thought 
as well as confrontation with other docu- 
ments, not cited, which may at first sight 
seem very different in character from 
“Pacem in Terris.” For example, one able 
columnist thinks it rash to dismiss this en- 
cyclical and “to ask instead for a repetition 
of Pius XI's anathemas.” This is manifest- 
ly an oversimplification. Nor can my com- 
ment deal with specifically theological issues, 
for the simple reason that I am not a 
theologian. What is assumed here is a 
modest knowledge of the world situation and 
a willingness to discuss the part which reli- 
glous-minded men and women might play in 
it. Since I have had some opportunity to 
deal with world problems, especially that of 
peace, within the framework of an interna- 
tional organization, I shall also take for 
granted that this experience will not seem 
either useless or bizarre. 

We may begin by noting that Pope John is 
quite realistic about the radical changes 
which have taken place in human society. 
The times when the worker could be ex- 
ploited are over. Woman is no longer con- 
tent to be the beast of burden she once 
undoubtedly was. National independence 
has been achieved on a scale which quite 
staggers the imagination. The Pope writes 
“there will soon no longer exist a world 
divided into nations that rule others and 
nations that are subject to others.” In short, 
the phenomena of mass evolution described 
in a spate of books from Ortega y Gasset to 


must henceforth rest. These phenomena 
have of course been observed by others, but 
the conclusions which the encyclical draws 
are, one must candidly aver, electrifying or 
shocking, depending on the reader. 

Perhaps the most significant of these con- 
clusions are those expressed in terms of the 
“rights” which the emancipated groups in 
question now consider self-evident and in- 
alienable. Any list of rights drawn up at 
the dawn of the 20th century would have 
been very different and of course much 
briefer. Consider, for example, those which 
the Pope accepts as they are spelled out in 
the U.N, Bill of Rights and the UNESCO Con- 
stitution. It should be borne in mind that 
when he was papal nuncio in Paris he took 
an active and interested part in UNESCO 
discussions. 

The encyclical reads, “every human being 
has the right to freedom in searching for 
truth and in expressing and communicating 
his opinions, and in pursuit of art, within 
the limits laid down by the moral order and 
the common good; and he has the right to 
be informed truthfully about public events.“ 
It is safe to say that never before in the 
history of the church could a sovereign pon- 
tiff have used language such as this, because 
the underlying concepts have been formu- 
lated only recently. 

That these rights are interpreted as deriva- 
tive from the natural law is of course due to 
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a Catholic juridical tradition which the 
world generally does not accept. Hopes for 
a wider endorsement of the natural law con- 
cept in Germany, for example, which were 
entertained when the Second World War 
ended in 1945, have not been realized. It is 
therefore argued that it would have been 
more effective to suggest that the rights enu- 
merated have been established by what is 
commonly called consensus. For my part, I 
rejoice in the fact that the framework of the 
natural law has been retained. It rivets the 
existential man of the present and the 
emerging future to Catholic tradition, With- 
in that structure men of each era in turn 
have found safety and sustenance, despite 
everything which can be reported about 
Catholic failure, weakness and venality. 
Surely in our haste to change with a chang- 
ing world we should not forget that concern 
for what Pope John terms “order” must 
abide. 

Manifestly this bill of rights is the charter 
of Christian democracy, viewed not as a po- 
litical movement but as first of all a con- 
fluence of Catholic public opinion the world 
round. Yet it is also more than that, being 
a set of dynamic principles the full realiza- 
tion of which will depend on the formation 
of a truly international order. 

At this point one may of course wax skep- 
tical and say that if Catholics, even in the 
United States where they seem readier than 
they are elsewhere to follow papal direc- 
tives, have not yet caught up with Pope Leo 
XIIISOE Rerum Novarum,” what hope is there 
that “Pacem in Terris” will change the face 
of the earth? 


HOSTILE MOOD GONE 


I think that Father John Courtney Murray, 
writing in America, has made a highly per- 
tinent observation at this point. From now 
on Catholics will no longer confront in a 
hostile mood the powerful liberal movement, 
which gained so much momentum during the 
19th century, but can join forces with it not 
as a principle-teaching philosophy but as 
a form of social action which aided mightily 
in formulating the bill of rights which Pope 
John commends, Such a measure of coopera- 
tion would undoubtedly greatly strengthen 
the forces of freedom even as it might con- 
ceivably alter the outlook of the new nations. 
As the encyclical says, at the conclusion of a 
lengthy dealing with the question 
of authority, “It is thus clear that the doc- 
trine which we have set forth is fully con- 
sonant with any truly democratic regime.” 

It is surely not an exaggeration to say that 
this doctrine tosses many older but still 
widely prevalent Catholic assumptions out 
the window. Indeed, at first sight it may 
seem that Pope Pius IX’s “Syllabus of Er- 
rors,” which caused such a stir in its time, 
is something we are now asked to forget. 
But I fancy that a closer look will make this 
seem doubtful, if not highly improbable. 

“Pacem in Terris” restates the traditional 
view that the most suitable form of govern- 
ment cannot be determined once and for all. 
But then it goes on to advocate as desirable 
a form as much like that we have in the 
United States as one apple is to another. 
There must be freedom under the law, the 
law should be constitutional, and the consti- 
tution ought to recognize and preserve as 
distinct the three branches of government. 
But this form was not the product of the 
liberal movement. It took shape as men 
of the late 18th century reflected on the 
character of the common law known to 
England, and this common law comes as close 
to being natural law as anything in history 
ever has. 

One would act most imprudently if one 
tried to read into the encyclical anything 
not fully spelled out in it. But I believe 
that what we are being told is that the 
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Catholic tradition concerning the relation- 
ship between government and the rights of 
the person has always been valid, but that 
there have been times when others dealt 
with this relationship, in an existential 
sense, more fruitfully than did Catholics. 
We therefore must, for the sake of healing 
truth, frankly admit it. 

Yet what has been cited up to this point 
pales into insignificance when com; 
with parts III and IV of the encyclical, which 
deal with relations between states and with 
the international community. Not a few 
among us will feel their blood curdling as 
they read on, and then proceed to take 
refuge in the undoubted fact that the re- 
flections which Pope John has laid bare be- 
fore all the world are not to be equated with 
dogma. 

Ever since Pope Benedict XV’s time, the 
Holy See has pleaded for the establish- 
ment of sound international relations and 
urged the mitigation of the nationalistic 
emotions which Carlton Hayes identified 
years ago as the enemy above all other ene- 
mies. Nevertheless the tenor of the argu- 
ment in “Pacem in Terris” is very much 
more down to earth and suggests the in- 
timate personal experience with interna- 
tional organizations which Pope John en- 
joyed prior to his ascension to the Holy 
See. None of his predecessors could have 
had any comparable opportunity to know 
the way of the world in this respect. 

Let us see what he endorses and what he 
repudiates. Though he does not mention it 
by name, he endorses what the Genocide Con- 
vention sought to accomplish—a convention 
which strong groups in the United States 
disapproved of. He commends whole- 
heartedly the UN. bill of rights. He ex- 
presses gratitude for what the world com- 
munity has done to ease the plight of 
refugees and to insure respect for the rights 
of minorities. He knows about what the 
specialized agencies of the U.N. have under- 
taken and finds most of it good. 

What does he deplore? On the one hand 
failure to have done once and for all with 
racial discrimination, and the tendency to 
link the giving of assistance to needy na- 
tions with political control. On the other 
hand, inability to halt the armament race. 
Here for the first time the encyclical deals 
with a specific problem, namely the cessa- 
tion of tests, and this may perhaps be a 
minor blemish, not in the sense that what 
is advocated is wrong but that the ethical 
situation is not fully developed. 

Here, then, is a dossier of opinions on 
basic issues which will be widely discussed. 
But much more significant, no doubt, is the 
unqualified expression of confidence in the 
United Nations. Adlai Stevenson might well 
include a copy of “Pacem in Terris” in every 
letter replying to critics. “It is Our earnest 
wish,” says the Pope, “that the United Na- 
tions Organization—in its structure and in 
its means—may become ever more equal to 
the magnitude and nobility of its tasks, and 
that the day may come when every human 
being will find therein an effective safeguard 
for the rights which derive directly from his 
dignity as a person, and which are therefore 
universal, inviolable, and inalienable rights. 


INTERNATIONAL ORDER 


Perhaps (for who can venture to say what 
was in Pope John's mind?) the omission of 
any direct reference to communism or the 
Soviet Union can be understood best in the 
light of the major underlying purpose of the 
encyclical, which is to profess that the kind 
of world in which we live demands an inter- 
national order the cornerstone of which must 
be a UN. “equal to the magnitude and nobil- 
ity of its tasks.” If one believes that the 
only way to induce the Soviet Union to feel 
its way into a human society committed to 
truth, justice, charity, and freedom—which 
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are the pillars on which the moral order 
rests—is to continue unflaggingly the kind 
of discussion between nations which now 
takes place within the U.N. and its subsidiary 
organizations, obviously one must admit 
that the conversation cannot begin with a 
denial that the Soviet Union has ceased to 
be the bloody and barbarous place it was un- 
der Stalin and which Pope Pius XI had to 
condemn even as he did nazism. And then 
one must be willing to concede that at pres- 
ent the discussion may conceivably lead us 
all a step nearer to a desired objective. Ad- 
mittedly no one can prove that it actually 
will do so, but personally I believe, in the 
light of my own empirical experience, that 
this is a chance we must take because it is 
the only one we have. 

Yes, in this respect the encyclical is of 
our time and also in advance of our time. 
Some will hold that it is much too far in 
advance, that Pope John has some notion 
that the “Holy See” can arbitrate between 
East and West, and that this notion is 
Catholic Christianity can always be accused 
utopian. But who must not agree that 
of utopianism? But for my part I should 
rather see the Pope be like St. Francis, who 
went to talk to the Sultan, rather than like 
ere who preached the children’s cru- 

e. 

On the other hand, “Pacem in Terris" is 
a stern challenge rather than anything re- 
motely Pollyanna. The Pope says 
that very few people are prepared to under- 
take what he bids the faithful to do. Ad- 
mittedly,” states the , “those who 
are endeavoring to restore the relations of 
social life according to the criteria men- 
tioned above are not many.” Indeed, in 
terms of the effort to create viable interna- 
tional institutions one can point to virtually 
no Catholics at all. To be active inside such 
an organization as UNESCO was as a matter 
of fact likely, until recently, to awaken sus- 
picions that one was not in communion with 
the See of Rome. The present situation, 
therefore, is for a person like me well-nigh 
incredible. But then Pope John is well-nigh 
incredible. 


It may be that this new encyclical, like 


publishers. At any rate, Pope John con- 
The peace which must be enkindled in men's 


love which embraces other men, all other 
men, in an ardent desire to make of 
earth a fitting habitation for beings who 
should be and seldom are better than beasts. 


Results of the Opinion Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1963 
Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, we sub- 
mitted 10 questions to some 16,000 of our 
constituents who are on a monthly mail- 
ing list with the following results: 
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Percent 
Questions 
Yes 
Domestic Peace Corps l).! ennea a 25.2 61.6 13.2 
FC ͤ ta SOO A finer escent 22 168 — 
3. Do you favor increase In social security tax to provide hospitalization for all 7 21.3 69.8 a9 
4. Do you favor a tax cut without corresponding reduction in Federal appropria- 
tl 121 82.0 59 
& 16.2 75.6 8&2 
6. 8.1 85,9 0.0 
7. 18.0 70. 5 11.5 
88.6 8.0 3.4 
10. 5 80.4 9.1 
00.4 17.9 21.7 


Also, the Advance-Star, of Burlin- 
game, Calif., published the same ques- 
tions requesting that their readers clip 
the poll and return it to the newspaper 


office. This was to be a poll separate and 
apart from our mailing list. This poll 
showed the following results as published 
in the Green Sheet of the Advance-Star: 


you favor an increase in Federal debt limit?_... 
we trade with communist countries? 


Spe papp 


with United States handlin 
be investi; 


Should 
Should yments to the United Nations be limited to our just share 
gen U of Cuban affairs? ........ 


My Trip to Washington and What It 
Meant to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1963 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
pursuant to the permission granted me 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a few remarks, I am pleased to contain 
therein essays written by members of 
the eighth grade of the Frank Antonides 
Public School in West Long Branch, N.J., 
about their recent trip to Washington. 
It has been my privilege to offer prizes 
for such essays to young students who 
come to my office in an effort to rouse 
the young people’s interest in their Gov- 
ernment, and I am most gratified with 
the results. The winners are determined 
by their teachers in the school, and the 
first prize winner in this contest is Pris- 
cilla Wright, the second prize winner is 
Jo Ann Horn, and the third prize win- 
ner is Patricia Little. The essays they 
wrote follow: 

My TRIP TO WASHINGTON AND WRHAT Ir 

MEANT TO ME 
(By Priscilla Wright) 

From the day I was born, I had llved in 
the freest nation in the world, America. I 
had studied and learned of how our Govern- 
ment protects the rights of the individual. 
When I visited Washington, D.C., the things 
I had learned ceased being mere words, 
printed black on white in textbooks, and 
became real, alive, and meaningful. Be- 
fore me was the birth and growth of a 
nation. 

In order for America to be, it was necessary 
for many men to devote their lives to the 
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Washington Monument, to a statue honor- 
ing the U.S. Marines who fought and died 
in World War II. The Lincoln Memorial left 
the most lasting impression on me. Stand- 
ing before a giant among men, a feeling of 
deep humility overcame me that I shall not 
soon forget. 

Washington is not only a city of history 
and heroes, it is also the very crux of pres- 
ent-day American Government. It houses all 
three main branches of our Government, 
the executive, the legislative, and the judi- 
cial, also the FBI, the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, and the National Archives, 
To me, the most fascinating of these Goy- 
ernment bulldings was the Capitol Building, 
for it is here that the Members of Congress 
meet to discuss and pass the laws of our 
Nation, Although time allowed me to see 
little of the sessions in the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, I was very grate- 
ful to have seen them at all. Only in a 
democracy are the people allowed such a 
closeup look at their Government. 

Washington, D.C., being the Capital of 
the United States of America, is also the 
capital of democracy throughout the world. 
It is an important and beautiful city, visited 
by thousands of Americans each year. I was 
proud and happy to be one of them. 

My Trip TO WASHINGTON AND WHAT Ir MEANT 
TO Mr 
(By Jo Ann Horn) 

As our bus entered Washington, D.C., the 
Capital of our United States, I felt a feeling 
of warmth, security, and devotion to my 
country. For here in this city lies the heart 
and the spirit of the freedom-loving people 
of the world. 

The stone and cement monuments were 
now not just manmade buildings but were 
alive with American and vision. 
When I saw the Washington Monument, I 
pictured George Washington leading his men 
into battle and emerging victorious. The 
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Jefferson Memorial brought to mind our third 
President writing the famous and everlast- 
ing Declaration of Independence which con- 
tributed to the democratic ideals that made 
this country great. The sight of the Lin- 
coln Memorial envisioned for me the deep 
sorrow that Lincoln shared at the great loss 
of life in the Civil War. Seeing these three 
memorials, I realized how the efforts and 
inspirations of these men made this country 
the great democracy it is today. 

This trip contributed immeasurably to my 
concept of democracy—actually demonstrat- 
ing democracy or freedom in action. The 
idea that we were so near places of historic 
significance and decisionmaking areas made 
us feel that we were a real part of this dem- 
ocratic process. 

Understanding can truly flourish when we 
see the real object, not a replica or duplica- 
tion. Having studied about these places 
previously, and now seeing them, afforded the 
opportunity to observe minute details and 
analyze new information. Buildings such 
as the Capitol, various memorials and the 
like, created a feeling of awe and great sen- 
sitivity. 

A lasting imprint of our visit will surely 
result in our minds and will definitely leave 
a strong record as a source of future refer- 
ence in our thinking. These experiences can 
influence all American citizens to similar at- 
titudes. The idea of being an American citi- 
zen is more deeply reflected in our National 
Capital. 

My TRIP. ro WASHINGTON AND Waar Ir 
MEANT TO Mz 


(By Patricia Little) 
Washington, our Capital City, is the sym- 


terpreted. The different offices, headquar- 
ters, and departments give us a 
of what Is being done throughout the United 
States, 


The many statues and pain in the 


Americans, 
give to fellow countrymen. The statues in 
Statuary Hall show each State's pride in a 
man or a woman famous in that State's his- 
tory. Our own State's statues is that of 
Richard Stockton, a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

The museums of art and science through- 
out the city help preserve our knowledge in 
many fields. The Smithsonian Institution, 
for instance, has the space capsule used by 
John Glenn, and as a contrast has Lindberg's 
Spirit of St. Louis. This shows how much 
can be done in less than four decades. In 
the different branches you may see many 
wonders of man and nature, such as the 
Hope Diamond and raw materials. 

I enjoyed Washington because it showed 
me the respect which all Americans have 
given their fellow countrymen, heroes, and 
famous foreigners who helped our country 
get started. 


With the racial problems in the South, we 
should remember the man who freed the 
slaves in his belief that all men are equal. 
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The Lincoln Memorial, though simple in de- 
sign, is fitting for this great man. On the 
walls are inscribed the ideals of total equal- 
ity. Here, there is a feeling of solemnity 
and deep respect that is Incomparable to 
any place in Washington or throughout the 
country. 

This trip has shown me the responsibility 
of voting and getting good and capable men 
to represent us. When we are of voting age, 
we must remember this privileged duty and 
for the better qualified man the vote should 
be cast. Voting should not be on the can- 
didate's popularity but on what he will do 
for the country and the people. 

Washington, D.C., represents the glorious 
history of the past, the awareness of the 
present, and the hope for peace and security 
for the future of the democratic way of life. 


Khrushchev’s Cuban Toe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


oF W. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1963 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, my re- 
port to the people of the Second District 
of Washington State for the month of 
May concerns Cuba. This subject is per- 
haps more in the minds of the people I 
Tepresent than any other issue outside 
Government spending. I base this ob- 
servation on the many answers I have 
received from my annual questionnaire. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I include my newsletter, 
“Khrushchev’s Cuban Toe,“ in the 
RECORD: 

EKHRUSHCHEV'S CUBAN. TOE 


So much has been written, spoken, and 
debated about Cuba and the presence of Rus- 
sian troops on that island in the last year 
that I thought my voice would only add to 
the confusion that seems to exist. Not that 
I haven't made my views known as far back 
as the summer of 1960 when I urged the Re- 
publican leadership to take military action 
to protect American Uves and property, and 
last fall when I congratulated the President 
for taking positive action, action which I 
think all Americans applauded—and won- 
dered why it had taken so long. 

Since then, I have read many reports and 
I have talked to exiled Cubans, to people who 
were involved in the Bay of Pigs fiasco and 
heads of Latin-American countries. From 
these studies I have come to conclusions 
which, as your Representative, I think I 
should communicate to you. 

1. The Monroe Doctrine, as we have known 
it for almost 200 years, is dead in the eyes 
of the world. We have failed through our 
inaction to keep it alive. 

2. The report of the Stennis (Senator from 
Mississippi) committee confirms the belief 
of almost all Members of Congress that (a) 
there are still a substantial number of Rus- 
sian in Cuba (from a minimum of 
14,000 to as high as 60,000); (b) that Cuba 
is no longer run by Cubans, but by Russians; 
(c) that Cuba is the center of the Com- 
munist attempt at subversion and intrigue 
in the Western Hemisphere; (d) the fact 
that an acknowledged foreign power (Com- 
munist Russia and China) has established a 
base of operations in the Western Hemi- 
sphere despite our actions is a tremendous 
political disadvantage to us in all our deal- 
ings with the Soviets. Incidentally, this re- 
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port was signed unanimously by Democrats 
and Republicans. 

In September of 1960, President Kennedy 
said, “If communism should obtain a per- 
manent foothold in Latin America * * + 
then the balance of power would move 
against us and peace would be even more 
insecure.” 

Tell me, are we helping or hinder es- 
tablishment of a permanent Communist 
foothold? Why do we take a position of let 
the dust settle“ rather than take afirma- 
tive action? 

Why don’t we support those who want to 


~ attack the Communist government? We do 


it in Vietnam. We do it in Nationalist 
China. We did it in Korea, and we did it 
in Lebanon. Are we afraid to step on Khrush- 
chev’s Cuban toe? : 
Why did we dismantle our NATO weapons 
in Turkey and Italy? Was there a deal“? 
In my belief it is past the time for us to 
not only assert our views, but also to act, 
If we had the courage of our Central Amer- 
ican friends we would support all activities 
taken to bring about the overthrow of Castro 
and communism. Don’t ever forget we are 
the strongest Nation in the world. We are 
the leaders of the free world, or are we? 
What do you think? 
Sincerely yours, 
Congressman JACK WESTLAND, 


Government Lotteries of Ethiopia, Ghana, 
Morocco, and Nigeria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr, Speaker, for the past 
3 weeks, I have brought to the attention 
of this House, seyeral foreign countries 
which utilize government-run lotteries as 
a revenue-raising device. Today, I would 
like to take the Members of this House 
to Africa, and discuss the lotteries con- 
ducted in Ethiopia, in Ghana, in Moroc- 
co, and in Nigeria. These are 4 of 77 for- 
eign countries that tie the gambling urge 
of their people together with the goy- 
ernments’ need for additional revenue. 

Ethiopia started its national lottery 
last year. Because of the newness of the 
project, inadequate distributions, and 
advertising methods, the gross receipts 
did not reach the anticipated level. How- 
ever, the total gross annual receipts for 
1962 were $800,000. The net income to 
the Government came to $138,000 which 
was used for support of charitable proj- 
ects and the general treasury. 

Ghana, a poor country, first estab- 
lished a lottery in 1958 as a means of 
raising badly needed revenues. The gross 
annual receipts for 1962 came to $756,000. 
The total annual net income to the Gov- 
ernment was $311,000 which was applied 
to its general revenue. 

Morocco does not operate its own lot- 
tery but is the recipient of benefits de- 
rived from the operation of a private lot- 
tery and the French national lottery both 
of which function there. The total gross 
annual receipts from the sale of lottery 
tickets in 1962 came to about $2 million. 
The Moroccan Government collected 
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about 25 percent of the value of total 
lottery sales which came to one-half mil- 
lion dollars. These funds are earmarked 
for charitable purposes. 

Nigeria has a premium bond lottery 
which was started last December 1962. 
This type of lottery is patterned after the 
British premium bond lottery and India's 
prize bond program. Nigeria realizes 
that a recognition of the normal gambl- 
ing urge of its people can be a great help 
in handling the nation’s finances. The 
proceeds of the sales of the bonds are 
intended to help finance Nigeria's eco- 
nomic development program. 

Mr. Speaker, if we showed similar 
courage and wisdom in the United States 
and capitalized on our own people's gam- 
bling thirst we could raise over $10 billion 
& year which could be used to cut our 
heavy taxes and reduce our gigantic na- 
tional debt. New set the ex- 
ample, how about following it? 


The Carney Hospital of Boston: 100th 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1963 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 9, 1963, 100 years of progress in 
patient care will be celebrated by Carney 
Hospital in Boston, Mass, 

Crumbling records from the hospital's 
archives show that on the morning of 
June 9, 1863, precisely a century ago, the 
first patient, a housemaid named Ann 
Malion, was admitted to Boston’s newest 
but most modest hospital, a converted 
framehouse equipped with 40 brass beds. 
Carney was the first Catholic hospital in 
New England. 

Today, after serving over 300,000 pa- 
tients and providing close to 3,500,000 
treatments for outpatients and accident 
patients, Carney is a 318-bed general 
hospital, housed in a complex of new 
buildings in Dorchester, Mass. 

The hospital’s founder, Andrew Car- 
ney, came to America from Ireland in 
1794 at the age of 22 and prospered as 
a tailor and merchant. 

Following the Irish famines of the 
early 19th century when a great many 
impoverished Catholic immigrants ar- 
rived in Boston, creating a need for good 
medical care, Carney decided to build 
a Catholic hospital. 

To help establish the hospital he 
sought the assistance of Sister Ann Alexis 
of the Daughters of Charity of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul who had been working in 
Boston since 1832. 

Early in 1863, Mr. Carney purchased 
for $13,500 the J. Hall Howe estate on 
the southwestern slope of Dorchester 
Heights in South Boston close to the en- - 
trenchments erected by George Wash- 
ington to compel the evacuation of the 
British during the Revolutionary War. 
Two years after the hospital opened, it 
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was able to care for 175 wounded soldiers 
returning from the Civil War. 

Before his death in 1864, Andrew Car- 
ney donated a total of $75,000 to his hos- 
pital. But because these funds were used 
for capital expenses, the task of main- 
taining the hospital was assumed by the 
Sisters of Charity. The history of the 
hospital has been filled with financial 
crises. During the early years the Sis- 
ters were often forced to beg in the 
streets of Boston to keep the hospital 

oing. 
ap A of the hospital's chronically 
poor financial position, high standards 
of patient care have always been main- 
tained and there have been instances of 
true greatness in medicine and surgery. 

It was at the hospital in 1882 that Dr. 
John Homans performed his early ova- 
riectomies and thus opened up the field 
of abdominal surgery and gave the hos- 
pital and himself an international repu- 
tation. 

Dr. Henry I. Bowditch was the pioneer 
of New England in treatment of diseases 
of the thorax and in pleurisy with effu- 
sion. It was Dr. Bowditch who intro- 
duced the practice of withdrawing the 
fluid from the thoracic cavity by the 
process of aspiration or thoracentesis. 

Rubber gloves were used in the operat- 
ing room at Carney for the first time in 
Boston by Dr. Frederick W. Johnson. 
For his eccentricity, Dr. Johnson was 
dubbed by his contemporaries as the 
“Dude from Back Bay.” 

The first cervical cesarean operation in 
New England was performed by Dr. Louis 
Phaneuf. Up to that time it was almost 
always fatal for a woman to have two or 
more cesarean sections. 

Faithful to the Andrew Carney stip- 
ulation that the hospital, “be used by 
the Sisters of Charity where the sick 
without distinction of creed, color or 
nation shall be received and cared for,” 
Carney has traditionally provided medi- 
cal care for anyone who needed it, re- 
gardless of his race, religion or financial 
situation, and has responded to every 
demand of epidemic, war and disaster. 

In 1898, casualties from the Spanish- 
American War arrived in Boston aboard 
the steamer Lewiston and were taken 
to Carney for treatment. Because the 
hospital was crowded at the time, tents 
were pitched on the hospital grounds 
and some of the Sisters gave up their 
own rooms to make provisions for the 
wounded soldiers and sailors. 

In 1918, an influenza epidemic struck 
the city and Carney cared for over 600 
victims. Later that year, the whole hos- 
pital was offered to the War Department 
for the care of wounded servicemen 
returning from World War I. 

At the conclusion of the Second World 
War, the hospital was old and the facili- 
ties outmoded. The buildings were held 
together by the sheer determination of 
the Sisters of Charity and the hospital’s 
inventive maintenance men. After an 
intensive investigation, it was decided to 
rebuild rather than renovate. 

His Eminence, Richard Cardinal 
Cushing, archbishop of Boston, sounded 
the cry, “Save the Carney Hospital,” 
and Bostonians of every race and creed 
responded to his appeal. 
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The new hospital became a reality in 
November of 1953. In its magnificent 
new buildings, the hospital has been able 
to sharply increase its services to the sick. 
Last year the hospital cared for over 
12,000 inpatients and gave 33,000 treat- 
ments to outpatients and accident 
patients. 

Since the new hospital was built, two 
wings have been added. The first wing 
constructed in 1956 and named for Rich- 
ard Cardinal Cushing, contains quarters 
for house doctors and an auditorium. 
The second wing, housing the hospital's 
research program was built 2 years ago. 

Carney is a teaching hospital of Tufts 
University Medical School, operates its 
own schools of anesthesia and medical 
technology and is a sponsoring hospital 
of the Catherine Laboure School of 
Nursing. 

Nineteen hundred and sixty-three 
marks the 100th anniversary of the 
founding of the original Carney and 
the 10th anniversary of the new hospi- 
tal. 

The history—the trials and financial 
difficulties of Carney Hospital during the 
past 100 years—is a remarkable story in 
itself, as well as the story of the various 
Sister administrators, and other Sisters 
assigned to this hospital. 

As was well said on the occasion of its 
golden anniversary on June 9, 1913, that 
“one can realize the enormity of this 
undertaking—with no endowment—and 
the struggle which it entailed.” 

It was due to the dedicated Sisters of 
Charity, who have served Carney Hospi- 
tal during its first 100 years, that this 
hospital has been able to survive, pros- 
per, and grow; and loyally supporting 
these good Sisters were countless of gen- 
erous friends. 

However, without the order of the Sis- 
ters of Charity and those sisters who 
served, Carney Hospital could not have 
survived. 

As was well said again, 50 years ago, 
ters of Charity and those Sisters who 
worthy of repeating now, “Had the mo- 
tive of this work been one of gain or 
otherwise, merely human failure would, 
without doubt, have been the outcome; 
but, because of devotion to the cause of 
suffering humanity was the underlying 
principle, it claimed the cooperation of 
generous-hearted people, and the bless- 
ing of God rested upon the hospital,” and 
I might well include the Sisters of today 
and yesterday. 

With the blessing of God, Carney Hos- 
pital and the Sisters of Charity can look 
forward with faith and confidence in 
serving God, mankind, country, and suf- 
fering humanity, for the next 100 years 
of the existence of Carney Hospital. 


National Service Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 
IN THE mova 5 
Monday, June 3, 1963 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I ask per- 
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mission that a resolution drafted by the 
Hood College Cooperative Association 
and the town hall executive board urg- 
ing the passage of legislation leading to 
the establishment of a National Service 
Corps by the 88th Congress, be printed 
in the RECORD: 

Whereas numerous and complex social 
problems currently exist within the United 
States of America; and 

Whereas serious shortages of both trained 
personnel and financial resources with which 
to meet and help diminish these problems, 
also still exist; and 

Whereas we believe that the proposed Na- 
tional Service Corps now before the 88th 
Congress, would, if instituted, definitely help 
to alleviate many of these existing problems; 
and 

Whereas we further believe that this Corps 
would contribute greatly toward the im- 
provement of our country in that it would 
assist our citizens in areas of great need: be 
it therefore, 

Resolved, That the executive board of the 
Town Hall Association of Hood College, the 
executive board of the Cooperative Govern- 
ment Association of Hood College (and the 
student body of this same college), urge the 
passage of legislation leading to the estab- 
lishment of a National Service Corps by the 
88th Congress of the United States. 


Henry Ford II Expresses the Need for a 
Tax Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1963 


GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, itis a 
pleasure for me to insert in the Recorp 
the remarks of Mr. Henry Ford I, chair- 
man of the board of the Ford Motor Co., 
and cochairman of the Business Com- 
mittee for Tax Reduction in 1963, to his 
stockholders regarding the necessity for 
tax cut, and the manner in which he 
thinks taxes should be cut. 

The remarks follow: 

Mn. Forn’s REMARKS TO STOcKHOLDERS— 

May 23, 1963 

In the course of this review, you will hear 
in some detail the major economic factors 
affecting the automobile industry and Ford 
Motor Co. 

First, I think it is no secret that the 
economy is strong generally and our in- 
dustry is enjoying record sales for this time 
of the year, running neck and neck with 
1955. Ford Motor Co. Is sharing in this well- 
being, and is concentrating now on doing 
the things that will assure its increased par- 
ticipation in tomorrow's markets. 

Despite the general prosperity we are en- 
joying, the economy continues to reveal cer- 
tain weaknesses. There has been a persistent 
slack during the past 5 years in employ- 
ment, in business investment and in business 
profits. At the same time, our International 
balance-of-payments position has been weak, 
posing a threat to the international value of 
the dollar. This combination of internal and 
international problems has created a dilem- 
ma for government policy, since many ac- 
tions that might advance our domestic goals 
could harm our international economic in- 
terests. 

In seeking some acceptable solution to 
this economic dilemma, the administration 
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has made some gestures toward—but not 
really committed itself to—the one course 
that I believe has a good chance of success: 
taking full advantage of the potential for 
growth in the private economy. 

The Government can best ote eco- 
nomic growth by giving the widest play 
possible to the forces of free market com- 
petition and by reducing the present high 
tax rates. 

A broad tax cut will stimulate consumer 
spending, and thereby help to increase em- 
ployment and put idle plant capacity to 
work. But a more lasting effect of a tax 
cut will be to increase the growth rate of 
the economy, once it Is operating at full 
potential. 

The real measure of economic growth is 
the rate at which living standards rise. We 
raise living standards faster only by mak- 
ing our working time and the resources we 
use more productive. To do this calls for 
more investment, more new products, better 
production methods and greater willingness 
to take business risks. We must, in other 
words, release the energies of our economy 
from the drag of high taxes. 

The Government has proposed a tax cut, 
but it has obscured the basic purpose of this 
badly needed reduction and endangered its 
passage by combining with it so-called re- 
form proposals that are highly contro- 
versial. 

Cutting tax rates means accepting a larger 
deficit for a time. But if we do not con- 
trol Government expenditures, we will not 
long be able to maintain tax rates low 
enough to stimulate growth. In a govern- 
ment, as in a private company, there is 
only one effective way to control expendi- 
tures: you have to set an absolute dollar 
limit, 

It is my opinion, therefore, that there 
should be a combined effort by the admin- 
istration and the Congress to limit fiscal 
1964 budget expenditures so that they do 
not exceed the fiscal 1963 level, estimated 
at $94.3 billion. Some will argue that this 
limitation is too severe; others will say that 
it is not severe enough. It seems to me, 
however, to be both a reasonable and neces- 
sary measure to assure faster economic 
growth with fiscal responsibility. Expendi- 
tures have been rising rapidly in recent years. 
Fiscal 1963 expenditures, as presently esti- 
mated, will be $6.5 billion higher than in the 
previous year, 

In controlling expenditures, the executive 
branch has a most direct responsibility to in- 
crease efficiency and reduce waste In govern- 
ment; it has a second, and more important 
responsibility—to refuse to sponsor legisla- 
tion that may win votes but is not worth 
what it costs. The legislative branch also 
has a double responsibility to resist pro- 
grams of unwarranted expenditure and to 
shun the temptations of pork-barrel spend- 
ing. 

These, of course, are general statements, 
To be more specific, it is my opinion that 
none of the items that make up the Federal 
budget, except for interest payments, is ex- 
empt from scrutiny. 

In short, the way to get more growth is to 
reduce government actions that interfere 
with growth. We need lower tax rates that 
discriminate less against buying, investing 
and earning; less intervention in wage-price 
matters; fewer government spending pro- 
grams designed to benefit local community 
and political interests; more reliance on open 
opportunity to compete. Given these condi- 
tions for vigorous, market-oriented growth, I 
have no doubt that the economy and the auto 
industry will enjoy good health for many 
years to come. 
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Look Homeward, America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1963 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the men who founded the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority—Mr. David E. 
Lilienthal—spoke recently at the 30th 
anniversary of the TVA at ceremonies in 
Decatur, Ala. There is no greater au- 
thority on the history of this fine in- 
stitution than he. His remarks on that 
occasion are worthy of study by Mem- 
bers and I include them in the Appendix 
to share with my colleagues a historic 
speech which uses the experiences of the 
past to point to a finer future for our 
Nation: 

Loox HOMEWARD, AMERICA 
(By David E. Lilienthal 1) 

This valley is pausing for a moment to 
mark the 30th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of a new kind of American experiment 
in getting things done, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

For the first half of that 30-year span, I 
was in the middle of the headaches and the 
satisfactions and the controversies and the 
issues and decisions. So on this anniversary 
there is naturally a temptation to look back- 
ward, to reminisce and be nostalgic; but it is 
a temptation easily resisted because the 
Tennessee Valley and the TVA have had a 
habit, from the beginning, of looking for- 
ward, not backward. Why? Because it was, 
and it still is, a pioneering job. Looking 
ahead, not sitting back and glorying in the 
past, continues to be the prime characteristic 
of this valley and of the TVA. 

So in joining with you in celebrating this 
anni , I should like to take a look at 
the present and at the future. Not that the 
past is irrelevant, for the past—as the saying 
goes—is truly prologue to the future. The 
past gives us some measure of where we are 
today and what the future can be. 

My theme tonight can be introduced by 

asking this question: 
- What is it that the United States and in- 
deed the world has learned from this valley, 
from this now world famous, practical 
achievement in the valley of the Tennessee? 
I think what we all have learned in this 
valley throws light upon the future not only 
of the Tennessee Valley but of our whole 
country, at a crucial point in our Nation’s 
life. 

What I think the TVA helps American to 
see more clearly is summarized in the topic 
I have chosen for these remarks: “Look 
Homeward, America.” 

In brief, I think the time has come for 
Americans to look to America—to give top 
priority in resources, both human and phys- 
ical, in emotional energy, in heart and mind 
and hand to the further development of our 
own land, of these United States of America, 
as you have given top priority to the develop- 
ment of your valley. 


i Mr. Lilienthal was appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in May 1933 as one of the 
founding directors of TVA, serving as a mem- 
ber and later as Chairman of the TVA Board, 
until his appointment in 1946 as Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
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All about us is evidence that with Amer- 
lea's increasing preoccupation with the well- 
being of other parts of the globe, with our 
deep concern about our position, our pres- 
tige, our responsibilities abroad, we have, 
in characteristic American fashion, moved 
from the unworkable extreme of isolation to 
an equally, but even more dangerous, ex- 
treme. 

We are in danger of putting our best 
efforts into being a kind of universal 
mother's helper for the troubles of the 3 
acting too much as if we were 
be Mr. know-it-all and Miss fix-it to the 
whole world. 

American does have responsibility of lead- 
ership in the world, and shoulders that re- 
sponsibility nobly. In a masterful and ma- 
ture way under President Kennedy, I think, 
and his predecessors, Presidents Eisenhower, 
Truman, and Roosevelt, America has demon- 
strated our concern for the whole world, 
with full support of the American people. 
America has become indeed the trustee of 
some great basic principles of freedom. 

But the time has come to get this into 
perspective. This world outlook can be car- 
ried to an extreme that is self-defeating. 
It is not only charity that begins at home; 
strength also begins at home, and humane- 
ness as well. 

I say to you in the utmost seriousness as 
one who once was responsible for our nuclear 
weapons that the security, not alone of the 
United States, but of the world depends first 
and foremost upon how well we demonstrate 
to other nations that the physical, cultural 
and spiritual foundations of this Republic 
have been strengthened, mellowed, devel- 
oped. The future of people everywhere de- 
pends upon how well we in America show 
that the concept of a civilized people in one 
great area of the world, the United States 
of America, has not been diluted or eroded by 
a too great preoccupation with other parts 
of the world. 

World leadership—yes. But what I say 
to you is that we, the American people, need 
to reexamine the way by which we seek to 
discharge our responsibilities of world lead- 
ership. 

The record of participation by this coun- 
try in world affairs—in the military area, in 
diplomacy, in education, in human concern 
for other people, in music and in the arts, 
in every area, since the end of World War 
IJ is a matchless one in the history of hu- 
manism, of idealism and of hard practical 
sense about the world. 

But the effect of this trend of concern for 
others outside America, if it is continued, 
may cause us, indeed it already has, to over- 
look one basic proposition. That proposi- 
tion needs to sink into our souls. It is this: 
‘The hopes of the world for the protection and 
the continuation of human culture, in short, 
of a civilized world, will not be determined 
by what happens in India or China or Rus- 
sia or Africa, not indeed in Western Europe, 
It will be determined by what happens in 
our own country. The demonstration of 
what it means to be free and productive and 
tolerant of each other, of what equality of 
opportunity for every human being can 
mean, will take place here in America if it 
takes place at all. 

The plea I make that America now look 
homeward is an appeal that we reexamine 
the trend of our worldwide commitments, 
not, I emphasize, not because this sense of 
obligation to the rest of the world is any- 
thing but desirable for itself. It is for an- 
other reason. 

That reason is that there are to me deeply 
disturbing tendencies that in our exuberance 
at finding ourselves a world leader, we are 

* 
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beginning to neglect the needs of our own 
country. And 2 needs I do not mean we 
are spending too much money in our world 
leadership activities. 

These things we can afford as a purely 
fiscal matter. No, we are overspending our 
emotional energy on binges about Russia. 
India, Cuba, the moon—everything except 
what happens here where we live. 

We are beginning a fatal practice of escap- 
ing from the challenges and opportunities 
and demands that are close at hand. The 
preoccupation of much of our intellectual 
leadership, of scientists, of military men, of 
public figures, is lured to other parts of the 
world or the universe because the problems 
close at home do not have quite the pull of 
the new and unfamiliar a long way away. 
Our President is able to arouse many by 
appeals to reach the moon before the Rus- 
sians. But when he pleads for causes here 
at home, who listens? 

Why have I chosen this TVA celebration 
in the highly vital and reinvigorated com- 
munity of Decatur, Ala., in the Tennessee 
Valley to make this appeal to my fellow 
countrymen for a reexamination of what we 
are neglecting in our own country? Be- 
cause your community's pntat and ete 

and its present ac es are - 
peat of the 8 genius of the American 
people. That special genius I would define 
as that rare capacity to get things done. 

Other people have a genius for abstrac- 
tions, for theories and ideologies and dogmas. 
To see the leaders of the vast Soviet Union 

with their painters and poets about 
whether their paintings are disloyal to the 
tenets of Lenin, or to see the leaders of the 
world’s most populous nation, China, fero- 
ciously splitting ideological hairs among 
themselves and with the Soviet Union— 
these are impulses that we do not have. The 
fact that the people of China are starving, 
the fact that the people of the Soviet Union, 
after 45 years of their revolution, still have 
scandalously inadequate housing for their 
people, that the raising of food and the or- 
ganization of production is in what they 
themselves describe as a mess shows only 
how a people with a great talent for abstract 
argument, such as the Russians and the 
Chinese and the Indians, have the edge on 
us in the field of theorizing. But in this 
country we yield first place to others in that 
kind of thinking. We learn by doing. 

When TVA was established in 1933, the 
people of this region knew there was a great 
deal to be done. A river was running un- 
used, and in flood causing great damage. 
Many of the hillsides were eroding. A great 
many people were lll of malaria. The region 
needed more industry and electrical power 
and better transportation to serve its popu- 
lation. Debates there were about this and 
that, of course, but in a decade the valley 
was already largely transformed by the peo- 
ple themselves and their institutions, in- 
cluding the TVA, exercising this peculiar 
American genius for getting something done. 
By 1963 the physical side of this transforma- 
tion of rivers, electricity, land, industry, has 
gone so far that many of you younger people 
probably think that this is the way the valley 
always looked. Many of us who are no 
longer young people prefer to forget what it 
once was because we are so filled with the 
next steps in the further and unceasing de- 
velopment of this region. 

And what a vast task there is ahead in the 
Tennessee Valley. 

This demonstration in one valley, of the 
American genius for doing has not been lost 
on the rest of the world. 

The Russians take great pride in their 
achievements of shooting people into outer 
space. Some Americans seem to feel that 
beating the Russians in the space race to the 
Moon, or what have you, is what will most 
impress people in the rest of the world of 
Russian superiority if they accomplish it 
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first, or of our own superiority, if we do. 
Frankly, I think this is questionable as a 
basic doctrine. Of course it is impressive and 
important—such spectacular achievements 
in outer space. 

But I daresay that to the hungry and 
poorly housed billions of people in the world, 
the achievements of the United States in 
food production alone are more impressive 
because they are closer to the problem of 
getting something to eat three times a day. 
This half the people of the world don't 
manage to do. 

The reason I think the Tennessee Valley 
has become a kind of mecca for visitors from 
all over the world is that what you have 
done here represents the kind of achievement 
that is most meaningful in the daily lives of 
the people of these countries. And remem- 
ber that many of these countries are old, 
and their civilizations are old compared to 
the youth of the United States. And yet in 
all those centuries, they have not solved, nor 
do they appear to be on the way to solving 
in this century, the basic problem of getting 
things done whereby people can live without 
hunger, with less disease, in halfway decent 
shelters, and in peace among themselves. 

Goodness knows we in America have many 
unsolyed problems of our own. We are 
behind the goals we have set for ourselves, 
the potentials of our own development, here 
in this valley, and throughout the cities, 
towns, and countryside. In many ways we 
too are still an underdeveloped country, 
measured by our potentials and our goals. 
We, too, are behind in many ways. Which 
brings to my mind an episode during my 
days with the TVA. 

The war was on; the Russians were our 
Allies. The Germans had destroyed some 
of Russia's power supply. The Lend Lease 
Administration in Washington asked the 
TVA Board if we could fulfill a request of 
the Russian Economic Mission that TVA’s 
engineers design a hydroelectric dam the 
Russians wished to build behind the Urals. 
Yes, we said we would; they should send 
along the basic information and we would 
prepare a dam design. One day George Rich, 
then TVA's chief design engineer, was called 
on by a member of the Russian Economic 
Mission; let’s say his name was Ivanovich. 
Mr. Ivanovich declined Mr. Rich's invitation 


0 
2, and the design is not yet ready. So you 
behind.” 


with the basic data for the design by Janu- 
ary Ist. As you know, we didn’t receive 
that data until May 1. So you are behind.” 
Mr. Ivanovich drew himself up and said: 
“Mr. Rich, I am not here to speak about 
my behind; I came to complain about your 
behind.” 

We are behind in America in many of the 
areas of our life, judged by our own stand- 
ards. And so I Say: Look homeward America. 
Here in the United States our true strength 
lies. If we are diverted, and neglect our 
basic duty to develop to the fullest our own 
human and natural resources, we let down 
not only ourselves but the rest of the world. 

It is unnecessary even to catalog the 
things that need doing in the United States 
in the next decade or two or three to develop 
and maintain our integrity of purpose, the 
distinctive culture which has evolved on 
these shores, and our continued leadership of 
the peoples of the world. 

I think that all of us would put the edu- 
cation of our young people and the con- 
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tinued education of adults high on this list 
of things not to be neglected because of a 
preoccupation with things far away, whether 
it is on the moon or in India. Here in our 
own country, one that is founded on the idea 
of education, our teachers are too poorly 
trained, poorly paid, our schools and col- 
leges and universities are too crowded, the 
curriculum and system of education in 
schools and colleges and universities quite 
out of phase with the utterly new problems 
young people must face. How do we dare 
take such a broad responsibility for educa- 
tion the world over when its needs here are 
so urgent and unfulfilled? Here alone—in 
education—is a venture in the development 
of our country that could occupy the most 
intensive interest and the talents of people 
in every community and State. 

The role of science and technology is an- 
other area that provides a challenge right 
here at home. Science and technology have 
developed so fast since the end of the war 
that we really have not thought hard and 
critically about what is its proper function 
in our society. To hear some scientists and 
engineers talk, one would think that the 
problem is simply one of turning out—as if 
they were widgets in a factory—more and 
more scientists and engineers. If the future 
of our society and the well-being of our peo- 
ple will depend so largely upon our scientists 
and engineers, surely we can come up with a 
policy better than just multiplying the num- 
ber of scientists and engineers or multiplying 
the amount of money We spend on labora- 
tories. 

Then there is another field, that of growing 
urbanization. In the past 10 years or so, 
millions of people have left the small towns 
and farming areas of America to become part 
of cities or their immediate satellites, This 
has had profound consequences on every in- 
stitution, both in the country from which 
people have migrated, and in the cities and 
in the access to cities. The comfort of living, 
the problems of recreation and of taxation, 
of housing, of water supply, of the purity 
of the air we breathe—can there be more 
challenging issue than this in Pakistan or 
Uganda, granting, as I do, that we are also 
deeply and sincerely concerned about those 
and all the other countries who are strug- 
gling with the problems of development? 

Then there are whole regions of America 
the potentials of which are neglected. Na- 
tional attention to these, in a pioneering 
spirit, could greatly strengthen the whole 
of the United States. Here again the anology 
of the valley of the Tennessee comes to mind. 
Making the Tennessee Valley better for the 
People who live here has, as everyone now 

„ strengthened the whole of the 
United States. And so it would be if we 
devoted ourselves to the greatest possible 
development of the great Rocky Mountain 
area, or the Appalachian region or our great 
new State of Alaska—areas whose potentials 
have barely been touched, compared with 
their possibilities. 

One could catalog many other great op- 
portunities that lie ahead. 

But whether things happen in these and 
other aspects of American life in the next 
decade or two depends upon a basic change 
in outlook. It depends upon a conserva- 
tion and concentration of emotional energies 
and interest as well as resources upon the 
People of the United States as our first 
priority. It depends upon a conviction that 
the problems and opportunities in the 
regions of Denver and Newark and Anchor- 
age and Salt Lake City—for examples—have 
priority over the problems of any other part 
of the world. It depends upon a conviction 
that the defense of the free world and the 
defense of the concepts of freedom and of 
culture that are deep in our hearts must be 
made first of all within our own country. 

A passion for developing to its fullest this 
underdeveloped country of ours in every 
way—human, physical, cultural, spiritual— 
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is more rewarding, more exciting, more chal- 
lenging, more important to the destiny of 
all men everywhere, than an we shall 
find in space or in the remote and exotic 
parts of the world. 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 
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HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 
_ Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discusison which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is deyoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

STATEN ISLAND PATRIOTIC COUNCIL 
AGAINST COMMUNISM, 
Staten Island, N.Y. May 4, 1963. 
The Honorable Howard W, SMITH, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ma. Serre: The Staten Island Patri- 
otic Council Against Communist respectfully 
requests you to take quick action on House 
Resolution 14 calling for the establishment 
of a Special Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions, 

The members of the council voted to sup- 
port House Resolution 14 at their meeting of 
May 2, 1963, realizing that the aggressive 
world-domination of the international Com- 
munist conspiracy are holding in virtual 
slavery whole nations of peoples. 
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Our “sweet land of liberty” can no longer 
ignore the oppression to which the Soviet 
Union has subjected peoples of other lands. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. LAURETTA GALASSO, 
Secretary. 
UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
OF America, INC., 
Denver, Colo., April 28, 1963. 
The Honorable EDGAR J. CHENOWETH, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN CHENOWETH: Con- 
gressman DANIEL J. FLoop submitted a res- 
olution to the House Rules Committee call- 
ing for creation of a Special Committee on 
Captive Nations in the House of Represent- 
atives, known as House Resolution 14. 

The establishment of a Special Committee 
on Captive Nations is an urgent need in the 
present cold war of communism against the 
free world. Such an official parliamentary 
body will be capable of collecting true in- 
formation concerning the countries and na- 
tions forcefully incorporated into the Com- 
munist bloc, 

The non-Russian nations and their 
struggle for independence presents the per- 
petual difficulties for the Kremlin rulers. 
The problem of the captive nations is in fact 
the weakest spot of Communist Russian im- 
perialism. It is in the best interest of the 
United States to know all facts concerning 
this weak spot of our mutual enemy. Cre- 
ation of a Special Committee on Captive Na- 
tions will be of vital importance to our gov- 
ernment in carrying its foreign policy. 

We sincerely believe, sir, that you fully 
understand the urgent need for creation of 
such a Special Captive Nations Committee 
in the House of Representatives, and there- 
fore we ask you: to introduce the similar 
resolution calling for the creation of a Special 
Committee on Captive Nations in the House, 
or to write a letter to Howarp 
W. Smrt, chairman of the House Rules 
Committee, expressing your full support for 
the Flood resolution, House Resolution 14. 
Thank you. 

Respectfully yours, 
Ross KUZMYCH, 
President. 
COLLEGE Potnt, N. T., 
May 2, 1963. 
CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON RULEs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Smr: I am fully convinced for 
the need of a Special Committee on the Cap- 
tive Nations. So, therefore, may I urge that 
quick action be taken on House Resolution 
14 passage. 

Sincerely, 
MARGARET M. Wirz. 


UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
oy America, INC., 
West Roxbury, Mass., May 7, 1963. 
The Honorable HaroLD D. DONOHUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DONOHUE: We can 
start to exploit the weaknesses in the Com- 
munist colonial empire by developing an ef- 
fective policy toward the captive nations. 

Last January, Congressmen Froop and 
DeERwInsxi Introduced House Resolutions 14 
and 15 respectively which would implement 
the Captive Nations Week resolutions of 
1959 and establish a Special Committee on 
Captive Nations. This committee would con- 
duct inquiries into, study, and prepare con- 
crete recommendations for an effective U.S. 
policy toward the captive nations. Many 
other Congressmen introduced similar reso- 
lutions. 

On behalf of the Boston Branch of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee, I am ask- 
ing you— 
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1. To introduce a resolution of your own 
to establish a Committee on Captive Nations; 

2. To support House Resolution 14 in- 
troduced by Congressman Danret J. FLOOD; 

3. To use your influence in the House 
Rules Committee, to which House Resolution 
14 was assigned, and especially with the 
chairman of the House Rules Committee, 
Howard W. Surrk, to initiate action on the 
proposed legislation by opening public 
hearings. 

Although this request does not come to 
you from your district, we believe that our 
fight with communism and our support for 
the captive nations is of a national concern 
and must have support of all Americans. 

Your action and support in this matter 
will do much for the establishment of a Spe- 
cial Committee on Captive Nations. 

Sincerely yours, 
OREST SZCZUDLUK. 
Public Relations, 
UKRAINIAN NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Utica, N.Y., May 4, 1963. 
Hon. Howagp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Ma. Howard W. Smirx: On behalf of 
our society we urge you to submit the Daniel 
J. Flood resolution (H. Res. 14). Such a 
Committee on Captive Nations is vitally im- 
portant both for our Government and the 
American people at large. 

While Communist Russia has been deceit- 
fully championing the cause of national 
liberation in Africa and Asia, we as a nation, 
are not doing much to help the enslaved and 
captive non-Russian nations which consti- 
tute a veritable weakness of the Soviet totali- 
tarian empire. 

A special Committee on Captive Nations 
in the House of Representatives would be- 
come a reservoir of true and unbiased knowl- 
edge and information on the plight of the 
captive nations, which knowledge will be of 
vital importance to our Government in carry- 
ing out its foreign policy. 

We the undersigned strongly urge 8 
Howarp W. SMITH, to give your full 
qualified support to the Daniel J. Flood res- 
olution (H. Res. 14) in your Rules Commit- 
tee. 

‘Thank you. 
Respectfully yours, 
MICHAEL $ 
President. 
WALTER ZAPARANTUK, 
0 Secretary. 


Peacetime Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1963 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, one 
of my constituents, Mr. Leonard R. Luce, 
of Everett, Wash., recently answered my 
annual questionnaire and included 
among his comments the following state- 
ment: 

If my taxes weren't so high, maybe I 
could afford one for my family. 


Mr. Luc was referring to the follow- 
ing newspaper item, which I include in 
the Recorp, under leave to extend my 
remarks: 


PEACETIME AWARD 


Syracuse, N.Y.—Lt. Marshall C. Smith has 
received the Air Force's 
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Medal, its third highest peacetime award, 
for designing a swimming pool for the of- 
cers’ club at Hancock Field. 

Smith, 26, of Carlton, Ga., was cited for 
“unselfish devotion of time and energy above 
and beyond the line of duty“ for designing 
the $45,000 pool, the 26th Air Division news- 
paper, Command Post, said Tuesday. 

The newspaper said the pool provided 
“so much for so little money“ that the Air 
Defense Command adopted the plan for use 
at Air Force bases throughout the Nation. 


Let’s Ring the Bells Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1963 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963, it was my 
pleasure to attend Memorial Day services 
at the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
which was sponsored by USDA Post No. 
36, the American Legion, and USDA 
Unit No. 36, the American Legion 
Auxiliary. The principal speaker on 
this occasion was Capt. Eugene H. 
Breitenberg, a native of Hot Springs, 
Ark., who is Troop Information Officer, 
Military District of Washington. He 
was introduced by Post Commander 
Robert M. Cox. The masterful Memo- 
rial Day address by Captain Breitenberg 
was well received by the large audience 
in attendance, 

On March 31, 1963, Captain Breiten- 
berg delivered the dedicatory address at 
the unveiling of the Fort Sumner marker, 
Sumner, Md. The event marked the 
100th anniversary of the naming of the 
fort. Among those present at the dedi- 
catory service was the gentleman from 
Iowa, Hon. FRED SCHWENGEL, who was 
lavish in his praise of the speech deliv- 
ered by Captain Breitenberg and in- 
cluded the full text of it in his extension 
of remarks under date of April 22, 1963. 

Captain Breitenberg received his bach- 
elor of arts degree from Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs, Colo.; his master’s de- 
gree from Henderson State Teachers 
College, Arkadelphia, Ark.; and he is 
now working on his Ph. D. degree at 
American University. s 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the full text of 
Captain Breitenberg’s Department of 
Agriculture Memorial Day address, Let's 
Ring the Bells Again.” 

The address follows: 

LET'S RING THE BELLS AGAIN 
(By Capt. Eugene H. Breitenberg) 

I am greatly honored and privileged to 
have the opportunity to speak to you today. 
I think God, too, for the freedom and privi- 
lege to wear a military uniform of my coun- 
try. I wear it on this occasion with added 
pride, for Memorial Day has a special mean- 
ing to members of the Armed Forces as well 
as to all of you. It it a day set aside in 
honor of all American servicemen who died 
that our Nation might live. It is also a day 
on which we pause to refresh our memories 
of the ideals and principles for which hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans were will- 
ing to sacrifice their lives. It js an occasion 
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on which we take stock of the price that has 
been paid for the ideals for which they 
fought and died, and our present ability to 
preserve those ideals. 

Paying homage to the dead dates back to 
ancient times. The ancient Greeks honored 
their dead. A famous example of this oc- 
curred in 431 B.C, when Pericles, the great 
Athenian leader, gave his famous funeral 
oration to commemorate the fallen heroes 
after the Ist year gf battle of the Pelopon- 
nesian War. Pericles reminded us, so died 
these men * * + for this offering of their 
lives made in common by them all, each of 
them individually received that renown 
which never grows old, and for a sepulchre, 
not so much that in which their bones have 
been deposited, but that the noblest of 
shrines wherein their glory is laid up to be 
eternally remembered upon every occasion 
on which deed or story fall for its com- 
memoration. For heroes have the whole 
earth for their tomb; and in lands far from 
their own, where the column with its epitaph 
declares it, there is enshrined in every breast 
a record unwritten with no tablet to preserve 
it, except that of heart. These take as 
your model, and judging happiness to be the 
fruit of freedom, and freedom of yalor, never 
decline the dangers of war. 

The ancient Romans also honored their 
dead. Once a year, for 1 week, all Roman 
tombs were decorated with flowers and 
wreaths. 

Memorial Day's inspiration also can be 
traced back to the Christian tradition of 
honoring the dead on All Souls Day. The 
first country to set aside one day each year on 
which to honor all men who died for peace 
and freedom was the United States, This 
action resulted from ceremonies that hon- 
ored the fallen soldiers of the Union and 
Confederate Armies. 

It would be in order, I believe, especially 
during the Civil War Centennlal years, to 
take notice of the example set by a group 
of women, who, while making a pilgrimage 
to the graves near Corinth, Miss., to place 
spring flowers on the graves of Confederate 
soldiers who fell at the Battle of Shiloh, 
found Union markers. These American 
women, Mississippi women if you please, 
decorated both graves. This site, now known 
as “Friendship Cemetery” could well be the 
cradle of Memorial Day as observed in our 
country today. y 

A correspondent from the New York Trib- 
une (who was an eyewitness) wrote the fol- 
lowing: “These women have shown them- 
selves Impartial in their offerings made to 
the memory of the dead. They strewd 
flowers alike on the graves of the Confederate 
and of the Union soldiers.” 

The story of these American women be- 
came known throughout the land. Their 
heart-warming gesture was praised in ser- 
mons, speeches, poems, and songs. 

Taking the cue from these women, we 
pay homage to men of character, North and 
South, who were willing to die for their sa- 
credly held principles. 

In 1868, Maj. Gen. John Logan, National 
Commander of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, ordered its member to observe May 
30 as a special day. It would be a day, 
his order read, “for decorating the graves 
of the comrades who. died in the defense of 
their country * * and whose bodies now 
lie in almost every city, village, or hamlet 
churchyard in the land.” 

The original name of this day—Decoration 
Day—was changed to “Memorial Day” in 
1882, and history has changed it from one 
of dedication to the dead of the Civil War, 
to one of tribute to all Americans of every 
generation who have met their obligations 
fully and freely, from the American Revolu- 
tion to todays’ sacrifices in strife-torn Re- 
public of Vietnam. 

The aspects of Memorial Day have broad- 
ened with the years. Today we not only 
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mourn our dead, we honor them. In mem- 
mory, we reverence and salute their spirit. 
One thing they held in common, each gave 
his life In defense of our cherished heritage— 
freedom. 

Abraham Lincoln, at Gettysburg, reminded 
us of our obligation to alter our ways so that 
these dead shall not have died in yaln. 

There is in each ceremony taking place 
during this Memorial Day period throughout 
the Nation, a basis for renewed fervor, re- 
newed loyalty, and abiding confidence in 
our great country. How may we extend these 
noble. sentiments to future generations? 
Truly, our mourning of today leads us to an 
appreciation of the heritage of freedom that 
was left us by those brave souls who died 
along the way; who gave us cause for joy in 
celebrating the forthcoming hard-won day 
of independence, our Fourth of July. 

On the first anniversary of our Independ- 
ence, bells were rung throughout our small 
Nation. Shall we not “ring those bells 
again?” This thought, originating from two 
gentlemen of Connecticut, is gaining support 
throughout the country. 

Televised from in front of the Liberty Bell 
in Independence Hall, and relayed through- 
out the Nation, at a coordinated time, the 
bells should ring again on July 4, to be 
heard wherever freemen gather, at home, 
on the lakeshore, in the mountains, chal- 
lenging all to remember what the Fourth 
of July really stands for. The thrilling re- 
minder of those men whose lives, whose for- 
tunes, and whose sacred honor, were pledged 
and forfeited to win our cherished freedom. 

Loudly the bells will echo that we are heir 
to the same principles and spirit of freedom 
with which the writers of the Declaration of 
Independence were imbued. Their music 
will ring out that the freedom we cherish 18 
a dynamic freedom to work out our destiny 
according to the patterns of our own minds. 
This is the principle for which those men, 
whom we honor today, gave their lives. 

As the bells ring out their message of 
freedom, we should remember that the Dec- 
laration of Independence, did not proclaim 
the right to happiness, but only the right to 
“the pursuit of happiness,” the right to roll 
up our sleeves and work, and fight, for hap- 
piness. The men we honor today rolled up 
their sleeves. 

To often many permit others to assume the 
Tesponsibilities of citizenship and dedica- 
tion to service so long as they are not dis- 
turbed in their own business, family or 
Pleasures. The men whose memories we 
cherish today also wanted to live, but they 
answered the call of duty, and in line of 
that duty, they perished. 

Perhaps in no time in our history has 
there been a more imperative demand upon 
men who cherish freedom to pause for re- 
fiection upon what it means, 

When we let freedom ring, we ore re- 
kindling an awareness of our heritage. We 
are again reminding the world of the state- 
ment by President Kennedy in his inaugu- 
ral address, “Let the word go forth from this 
time and place, to friend and foe alike, that 
the torch has been passed. to a new gen- 
eration of Americans—born in this century, 
tempered by war, disciplined by a hard and 
bitter peace, proud of our ancient heritage— 
and unwilling to witness or permit the slow 
undoing of those human rights to which this 
Nation has been committed, and to which we 
are committed today at home and around 
the world.” 

Memorial Day then, is more than a holl- 
day, more than a day of relaxation, It is a 
day of reflection upon the past, of solemn 
memory, of resolution and determination for 
the future. 

As we look forward to our day of Joy, 
earned for us through this day of sorrow, 
let the bells ring out across 
and breadth of our land, to complete the 
memories of today. We are free. The ring- 
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ing of the bells verifies that our dead have 
not made the sacrifice in vain. 

We must strive, each of us, to measure up 
to the high bench marks of character, cour- 
age, and dedication to the tenets of our 
American faith which were established so 
long ago by our Founding Fathers, 

In the final analysis, not only the very 
life of America and the tuation of our 
cherished, free, institutions, but also the 
liberty of all mankind, depends upon what 
we, individually, do or fail to do, day by day 
throughout our lives. 

In the words of a poet, written during 
one of the world’s dark periods of tribula- 
lation: 


“Rejoice, whatever anguish rend your heart, 
That God has given you for priceless 
dower, s i 
To live in these great times and have 
your part, 
In freedom's crowning hour.” 


Petroleum Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1963 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Automobile Trade Association of Mary- 
land has unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion which favors the continuation of the 
existing tax treatment of petroleum and 
other extractive industries and opposes 
the proposed tax increases of those in- 
dustries. 

In connection with this, I wish to 
have printed in the Recorp this resolu- 
tion adopted by the trade association 
at a meeting held May 14, 1963: 

Whereas the present Federal tax laws gov- 
erning the extractive industries have encour- 
aged the development of the Nation's mineral 
resources and the discovery of new, abundant 
reserves; and 

“Wherens existing policies have resulted in 
an abundant supply of fuel for the use of the 
American motorist at prices which are far 
below the levels prevailing in most areas of 
the world; and 

Whereas this availability of relatively low- 
cost fuel has been a major factor in the 
growth and prosperity of the American au- 
tomotive industry; and 

Whereas there are proposals currently be 
fore the Congress of the United States to 
increase the tax burdens of the extractive in- 
dustries, at an estimated cost to the petro- 
leum ind nd eventually to the motor- 
ing public, its principal customerse—of some 
$300 million annually; and 

Whereas such tax increases would discour- 
age exploration and development of new pe- 
troleum reserves and, by restricting the 
avallable fuel supply, would inevitably lead 
to higher prices charged to the American 
motorist; and 

Whereas the avowed purpose of the Presi- 
dent's tax program is the stimulation of 
growth in the American economy and a tax 
increase which would be borne by the petro- 
leum industry and, eventually, by our cus- 
tomers, the motoring public, would retard 
growth in our industry as well as in the pe- 
troleum industry, both of which constitute 
major segments of the Nation’s economy; 
and 

Whereas such a result is completely incon- 
sistent with the general purpose of the Presi- 
dent's tax program: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the Automobile Trade As- 
sociation of Maryland favors the continuance 
of the existing tax treatment of petroleum 
and other extractive industries and opposes 
the proposed tax Increases on those Indus- 
tries; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the U.S. Senators representing 


the State of Maryland and the Maryland. 


Members of the House of Representatives. 


An American Looks at the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA é 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact that certain charges were 
made on the floor of the House against 
Charles Edison, former Governor of New 
Jersey and former Secretary of the 
Navy, I think it is well to give circula- 
tion to his ideas on government. 

“An American Looks at the Nation” is 
the subject of the following address by 
Mr. Edison: 

AN AMERICAN LOOKS AT THE NATION 
(By Charles Edison) 


I would like to speak about America— 
about how it was and how it is. America— 
our country—the culmination of the dreams 
of the Pounding Fathers and the centuries- 
old aspirations of men throughout the world 
for liberty. 

Libefty—a word that seems almost archaic 
in these days—sort of old fashioned and 
fondly remembered, but belonging to an old 
frontier somewhere back in the pleasant 
dead days when the United States was a 
power to be reckoned with. 

Liberty—a word and an ideal for which 
men pledged to each other their lives, their 
fortunes and their sacred honor—for which 
farmers and merchants and artisan and 
lronmongers and cobblers and writers and 
preachers—all of them together—withstood 
the bitter winter of Valley Forge to carve 
out a new Nation and a new idea. The spark 
set by these men ignited a fire which swept 
the world and still—even in these days of 
cynical hypocrisy—still has the power to in- 
flame men to action—in Hungary, in China, 
in East Berlin, and—yes—even in Cuba. 

What did this word mean? What caused 
men to leave their shops and their farms 
prepared to give their lives fighting against 
what must have seemed tremendous odds— 
against the mightiest colonial power of the 
day—against the might of England. Cer- 
tainly, at that time, England must have 
seemed at least as powerful as Russia does 
today. Yet, the thirst for freedom banished 
fear. These were men and women as you 
and I—with basically the same problems 
of bringing up children, of paying the bills, 
of trying to live their lives peacefully and 
well. What was it, then, that moved them 
so and brought forth every resource of cour- 
age and strength known to man? The word 
“liberty”? Yes. And the meaning behind 
the word. Liberty meant the right to control 
one’s own destiny and, above all, the God- 
given right of each Individual man to pursue 
his life as he saw fit—without interference 
or control except as he was responsible to 
his neighbors and his community. This, 
above all, was the essence of the word and 
the dream—the rights of the individual above 
any right which may be seized from him 
by government, whether it be from a foreign 
shore or from within his own country. 
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And so the Nation was founded—given 
strength by its individual citizens and given 
form by the Constitution drafted by the 
Founding Fathers. 

And the Nation flourished. Through the 
years it became the new promised land to 
peoples from every section of the earth. 
And, for the most part, the promises were 
fulfilled. m every nation and every area 
they came—the immigrants, the néw Ameri- 
cans—giving of their talents and the sweat 
of their brows to build America into a proud 
and free and fearless Nation. From the 
famine stricken farms of Ireland, from the 
peasant villages of Italy, from the snow- 
swept hills of Sweden, from the coal mines 
of Wales, from the ghettos of Russia—from 
the tyranny that was Europe they came. 
And, yes, many came inyoluntarily—from 
the Jungles of Africa and from the villages 
of China, And they, too, eventually found 
freedom and added their strength to America. 

The American people marched on and 
settled the continent from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. The true frontier moved for- 
ward. Our strength came from liberty and 
from the guaranteed right of each American 
to control his own destiny. The treasure of 
our country was brought forth from the 
earth and from the mountains to make the 
Nation rich and to give our le more 
of the good things of life than ‘any other 
people on earth in any era of recorded his- 
tory. 

And as we grew, we learned that liberty 
could not be held exclusively. With tech- 
nological advances, the fate of other people's 
became intertwined with our own. And our 
young men once again laid down their lives— 
in Cuba and the Philippine in the war with 
Spain, in World War I and World War II, in 
Korea—and today in Vietnam—for liberty. 
For liberty and—the way things are going— 
perhaps for nothing. 

This was our country and these were the 
American people—nurtured in the spirit of 
individual liberty and in their obligations 
to the Nation through patriotic understand- 
ing of what America meant. Through these 
years, our Nation produced heroes and vil- 
lians—strong men and weak men. But all 
in all we produced a great and proud people. 
Unhappily, I speak in the past tense. 

What has happened? 

The spirit of the old frontier has been 
whittled away and eroded in the past 30 years 
until the American people now find them- 
selves in the never, never land of the New 
Frontier. The eternal values of the Nation 
have been labeled old fashioned and not ft 
to survive along this New Frontier. The 
strength of the American people has been 
sapped. 

From a people who proudly held honor as 
among the basic tenets of individual and na- 
tional life, we have become a where 
more and more honesty and honor are looked 
on as being old fashioned. A country where 
self-reliance, pride, hard work, and thrift 
are being replaced by ideas of dependency 
on Government, pleasure before duty, higher 
pay for less work, and the right to Govern- 
ment handouts, * 

And the honor of the Nation—what has 


Hungarian revolution. Still more of our Na- 
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And what has happened to individual lib- 
the right of the American citizen 
to pursue his life and his destiny as he sees 
fit and within the limits of his capabilities? 
No longer can an American farmer grow what 
he wants. No longer can an American busi- 
nessman produce what he wants or employ 
whom he wants. No longer can an American 
exercise his full talents and his initiative in 
order to profit himself and his family. More 
and more everything is controlled or else it 
is just not worth it. to see the fruits of his 
labor be taxed away into the enormous 
Federal bureaucracy. 

The American citizen is today controlled by 
a bureaucratic Frankenstein which he cre- 
ated himself. More and more, individual- 
ism is lost to the state. More and more, the 
state does all—feeds, houses, clothes, cares 
for the aged, cares for the youth, cares for 
the lower income group, the middle income 
group—takes care of everyone and every- 

. Thus, the empty philosophy of 
socialism is replacing the rich and free tradi- 
tions of America. 

There is a community of men today in 
the United States who live under this sys- 
tem. All their human needs are taken care 
of. They are fed reasonably well, they are 
housed in decent and air-conditioned quar- 
ters. When they are ill, there is medical 
care available. They are given work training 


t squarely. 
a The ee nas seen many dark times, One 
of history was even called the Dark 
But even in those times, men carried 
on. Im those years, there were monks who 
went from town to town—from country to 
country. Under their robes, they carried 
with them the manuscripts, the learning 
of the centuries gone before. They were 
hunted from place to place, and yet they 
carried with them the light of knowledge 
and the light of truth. Without them, all 
would have been lost. 

Perhaps that is the function of Americans 
today—to keep on fighting and to carry with 
them the eternal truths laid down by our 
Founding Fathers. These truths are eternal 
and they will survive. 

I have lived a good many years. No one 
knows all the answers, but I do know this: 
in the time that is left me, I will continue 
fighting for America—for what it really is 
and what it really means. And so must we 
all—no matter what the obstacles and no 
matter how discouraged we may become. To 
give up would indeed be a sin against the 
memory of all those heroes of the past who 
have given us a Nation. 
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Equal Rights for All Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1963 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, who can 
forget that stirring phrase, To show the 
world that democracy really can com- 
pete?” 

This is how America’s latest astronaut, 
Maj. Gordon Cooper, emphasized the 
urgent need for success in our national 
space program. 

And now Congress is finally beginning 
to realize how much more important is 
our success in the struggle to secure equal 
rights and equal opportunities for all 
8 regardless of race, creed, or 
color. 


ADMINISTRATION PROGRAM 


President Kennedy has characterized 
this struggle as being “in the highest 
traditions of American freedom,” and 
has called for faster congressional action 
on a series of wide-ranging legislative 
Proposals in the civil rights field. 

Prospects are now much brighter for 
favorable congressional action this year 
on the President's major proposals: 
First, to promote equal voting rights for 
all citizens in Federal elections; second, 
to provide technical and financial as- 
sistance to school districts in the process 
of desegregating their facilities; third, to 
extend the Civil Rights Commission an- 
other 4 years; fourth, to authorize the 
Government to initiate court action 
against discrimination in education; and 
fifth, to outlaw discrimination in public 
facilities and public accommodations. 

INTERNATIONAL REPERCUSSIONS , 


No one will dispute that we are in a 
life and death competition with the 
forces of international communism. We 
must compete, and we must win, for the 
freedom-loving peoples of the world look 
to us for leadership, and for inspiration 
and guidance in the maintenance of 
human dignity and individual worth. 

When we fail, as we have at Little 
Rock, at Oxford, and more recently at 
Birmingham, our voice in international 
affairs is muted, our friends are embar- 
rassed, and our enemies take heart from 
our failure. 

ONE HUNDRED YEARS 


On this 100th anniversary of the 
Emencipation Proclamation, it is only 
too apparent that we have a long way 
to go before every American is guaran- 
teed equal rights and equal opportunities 
in education, in employment, in voting, 
in housing, in the administration of jus- 
tice, in the use of public facilities, and 
in equal access to public accommoda- 
tions. 

As Vice President Jounson declared 
only last week: 

Until justice is blind to color, until educa- 
tion is unaware of race, until opportunity Is 
unconcerned with the color of men’s skins, 
emancipation will be a proclamation but not 
a fact. 
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THE SPIRIT OF FREEDOM 


The mounting crescendo of sit-ins, 
stand-ins, kneel-ins, freedom walks, and 
other racial demonstrations occurring 
across the country is, in many respects, 
an extremely healthy sign. 

To me, it indicates that the spirit of 
freedom is as much alive today as it was 
on that September day in 1787 when the 
framers of our Constitution joined to- 
gether “to form a more perfect Union, 
establish justice, and secure the blessings 
of liberty” for themselves and for us, 
their posterity. ‘ 

TRAGICALLY SLOW 


If it is actually a self-evident truth, 
as the Declaration of Independence un- 
mistakably asserts, that all men are 
created equal, and further, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, then the United 
States has been tragically slow in mak- 
ing this 187-year¢old doctrine a reality 
for millions of American citizens. 

Nearly 10 years after the Supreme 
Court unanimously ruled that public 
schools must be integrated with all de- 
liberate speed, less than one-half of 1 
percent of all Negro pupils in the Deep 
South attend desegregated classrooms. 
And the absence of segregation laws in 
the North, Midwest, and West does not 
produce school integration. 

ALABAMA WISDOM 

However, in a most encouraging de- 
velopment—in view of the recent Federal 
court order requiring admission of two 
Negro students to the University of Ala- 
bama—President Frank Rose pledged 
that the university “will maintain its 
dignity, its integrity, and our students 
will walk as honorable men and women.” 

Then he offered a quotation that citi- 
zens and community leaders throughout 
the United States might well ponder: 

Great economic and social forces flow like 
a tide over half-conscious people. The wise 
are those who foresee the coming events and 
seek to shape their institutions and mold 
the thinking of the people in accordance with 
the most constructive change. 


A CONTINUING REVOLUTION 


The founders of this country did not 
for a minute think they had fashioned 
a perfect instrument of government that 
would never require change. In fact, 
they specifically provided a multitude of 
constitutional means whereby the laws 
and customs of the country could be 
brought up to date. 

They gave us a flexible instrument that 
would adapt itself to the times and not 
break under the stresses and strains that 
were bound to come. 

THE AMERICAN DREAM 

Now is the time for Americans in all 
walks of life to join in a noble crusade 
that will rid this country, once and for 
all, of the poison of racial and minority 
group discrimination. 

We cannot rest our efforts until the 
phrase “second-class citizen” is banished 
from our vocabulary, and the revolution- 
ary dream of freedom and equality is ful- 
filled for all Americans. 
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Ban on Braceros 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1963 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I would like to include this edi- 
torial from today’s New York Times, en- 
titled Ban on Braceros.” 

BAN ON BRACEROS 


America’s most disadvantaged workers— 
the half-million migratory farm laborers and 
their families—will be the chief gainers from 
the decision of the House of Representatives 
to end the program under which hundreds 
of thousands of Mexican braceros have been 
brought into the United States to help har- 
vest our crops. 

The program was started during the 
Korean conflict to relieve an acute shortage 
of agricultural labor and to halt the illegal 
flow of “wetbacks” across the Mexican border. 
It has become a device for perpetuating the 
exploitation of domestic farmworkers by 
permitting growers to draw on a limitless 
pool of low-wage labor from south of the Rio 
Grande. With 4 million Americans jobless, 
the only difficulty farmowners still have in 
getting enough workers stems from the 
abysmal standards of pay, housing and health 
that attend agricultural employment, 

The great bulk of the Mexican workers go 
to a relatively few large corporate farms. 
Numerically, these make up only 1 percent of 
the national total, and the availability of 
braceros has given them an extra advantage 
over the vanishing family farm. Unques- 
tionably, the withdrawal of cheap labor will 
spur the huge “factories in the field” to more 
rapid mechanization. But no one will mourn 
the contraction of jobs that pay as little as 
60 cents an hour for backbreaking toil. For 
all migratory workers average earnings re- 
main less than $1,000 a year. 

Since 1959 the number of Mexican farm- 
hands brought here for seasonal work has 
dropped from 437,000 to 195,000. More de- 
cent wages and fuller use of the recruitment 
facilities provided by the U.S. Employment 
Service will overcome any adjustment prob- 
lems in cutting off further importation. 
Since farm labor costs now account for only 
5 cents of every dollar the consumer pays for 
food, retail prices should not be greatly in- 
flated by more economic justice for the 
reapers of our crops. Any damage to the 
Mexican economy should be offset through 
direct foreign aid, not through an involun- 
tary subsidy by the poorest of American 
workers. 

The program's one real benefit has been in 
combating the influx of wetbacks.“ Their 
total has shrunk from more than 1 million 
in 1954 to 30,000 last year. But the stability 
of the figure in recent years Indicates that 
vigilance by the Immigration Service should 
be adequate to keep it from becoming a ma- 
jor problem again. The time has come for 
the clean cutoff the House has ordered when 
the present law expires December 31. 


I am very happy to see that the emi- 
nent and highly respected New York 
Times has adopted an editorial stand in 
agreement with the position of the ma- 
jority of the House of Representatives, 
which last week defeated the efforts to 
extend the Mexican farm labor program 
for another 2 years. : 

It has come to my attention that there 
is a possibility that an attempt might be 
made to have this program extended for 
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1 year. If such legislation is introduced 
I would specifically like to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues the fact that 
the arguments against this bill are still 
valid and significant, whether the ex- 
tension be for a 2-year or a 1-year period. 
It is still a shameful and immoral prac- 
tice, and should be terminated at the end 
of this year as recently recommended by 
the House. 


Navy Ruling Is Unfair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1963 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, de- 
spite the language of the Missing Persons 
Act of 1942, some 500 Navy and Marine 
officers who were promoted while they 
were prisoners of war have not received 
the benefits of pay and allowances due 
them. The reason is a Navy adminis- 
trative ruling, which in my opinion is 
unfair. 

It seems even more unfair when you 
consider the fact that officers of the 
Army in similar circumstances did re- 
ceive their pay and allowances retro- 
active to their dates of rank. Also, it 
seems incredible that a Navy employee 
should comment that such payments un- 
der the act might tempt officers in the 
future to go over to the enemy. 

I have been concerned with this ruling 
since it was brought to my attention 
more than 4 years ago. Although I in- 
troduced legislation in the 86th, 87th, 
and the 88th Congresses, the Armed 
Services Committee has failed to hold 
hearings. My proposal, House Concur- 
rent Resolution 88 would express the 
sense of the Congress by authorizing pay- 
ments to Navy and Marine officers who 
were prisoners of war I believe due them. 

Mr. Speaker, an article about one of 
my constituents, Mr. Fred L. Campbell, 
a retired Navy lieutenant commander, 
appeared in the Whidbey Island Record 
of Langley, Wash. This story points out 
both incredible and unfair aspects of the 
Navy’s stand on this issue. 

Also, the editor of this weekly news- 
paper, Mr. Ace Comstock, has written an 
editorial which helps bring the subject 
into focus. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude both the article and the editorial 
in the RECORD: 

RETRED NAVY VETERAN IRATE Oven POW 

RULING 

A South Whidbey retired Navy officer came 
back from Washington, D.C. early this week, 
angry enough to chew nails and more mysti- 
fied and upset over the workings of the gov- 
ernment than he has ever been in a running 
20 year battle with the Navy Department, 

The retired Navy man is Fred Campbell, 
lieutenant commander, U.S. Navy, retired, 
of Sunlight Beach. His 20-year battle has 
been over pay and allowances he maintains 
he's entitled to for time spent in a Japanese 
prison camp during World War II. 

While in Washington, D.C., Campbell took 
part in a conference arranged by Senator 
Henry Jackson's office and attended by rep- 
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resentatives of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, Jack Westland's office and the 
Navy Department. 

At issue is an interpretation of Public Law 
490, more commonly called The Per- 
sons Act.” The act, passed in 1942, provides 
that men captured by the enemy shall be 
entitled to pay and allowances. 

Campbell's anger stems from remarks made 
by a civil service employee who represented 
the Navy Department at the conference. 

“The Navy representative said,” Campbell 
explained, “that if my Interpretation of Pub- 
lic Law 490 were correct, it might tempt of- 
ficers in future engagements to go over to 
the enemy * * * in other words, to seek 
capture. 

“I take this remark to be a* damnable 
insult to every man who is in the service 
and every man who is Hable to military 


service, in fact, to every American citizen.” 


Campbell declared, too, that previous rul- 
ings of the Navy Department concerning 
the one particular section of Public Law 490 
which is at issue, are also an insult to Navy 
and Marine officers captured by the enemy 
during combat. 

The Navy ruling which has incurred Camp- 
bell's wrath is on that section of Public Law 
490 which declares that men captured by the 
enemy shall be entitled to pay in ranks which 
they held when captured and “to which they 
become entitled to thereafter.” 

In the Navy, officers are assigned a number 
and are many times promoted by ALNAV 
or “block” promotions. In other words, the 
Navy might send out an order declaring that 
“All warrant officers, Nos. 20 342, 
are herby promoted to chief warrant officers.” 

Such was the situation for Campbell and 
some 500 other Navy career officers who were 
imprisoned by the Japanese during the war 
* * * in other words, they came up for pro- 
motions during the time they were in the 
prisoner of war camps. 1 

Campbell explained that when these Navy 
officers were freed from the Japanese camps 
they received the promotions to which they 
were entitled by ALNAV or block promotion 
lists, with the promotions predated to the 
time they should have been received. 

The Navy, however, ruled that the war 
prisoners should be entitled only to pay in 
the ranks which they held when captured. 

Campbell has fought that ruling for some 
20 years, ever since October 1945, when he 
returned to the United States from tha Ja- 
panese prisoner of war camps. In the proc- 
ess, he has filed volumes of correspondence, 
letters, testimony, court claims, and so forth. 

At one time, he expained, the Navy ruled 
that he and his fellow officers were entitled to 
their back pay from the time of the promo- 
tions and paid him some $5,000 in such pay. 
Shortly thereafter, however, there was a “re- 
determination” and Campbell's retirement 
pay was shorted some $111 monthly for more 
than 40 months, in order to return to the 
Navy the money thus paid. 

Twice, since that time, Representative Jack 
WesTitanp has introduced into Congress a 
resolution backing Campbell’s position. At 
present such a resolution is under study 
by the Committee on Armed Services. 

In 1960, when the resolution was first 
introduced, the Navy's reasoning for refusing 
to pay the claim was that officers who were 
prisoners were not present to shoulder the 
responsibilities of their promotions and that 
they were not available for physical examina- 
tions required by such promotions. 

“WESTLAND, in February of this year, in- 
troduced House Resolution 88, which con- 
cerns this ruling,” Campbell said, “At the 
conference I attended in Washington on this 
trip, the purpose was to discuss the resolu- 
tion. 

“It appears that the Navy is going to hold 
to its ruling and will fight the resolution. 

Campbell said his imprisonment was prob- 
ably typical of many of the 500 Navy of- 
ficers in this particular situation, 
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175 pounds. 
had dropped to 125. 

„Among the 500 who are entitled to the 
back pay and allowances I am after, I am 
probably more interested than any because 
of my background in the Navy pay depart- 
ment,” he explained. 

Campbell said that priod to his capture, 
he had 20 years in the pay department and 
knows it thoroughly. 

“I know that Public Law 490 entitles me 

to the pay I am seeking for me and my fel- 
low officers,” he declared. “The Secretary 
of Navy could see that we were paid tomor- 
row. 
“As long as we aren't paid the money we're 
entitled to, I feel that it is a blot against 
the Navy Department and an insult to every 
man who wears a uniform. 

“The Navy's ruling in this matter implies 
that every American officer is a potential 
traitor to his country. 

It's a damnable insult.” 


Nir PICKING 


The news story we have written about 
the battle of Fred Campbell, Navy veteran, 
with the Navy Department, is not as clear 
and understandable as we would like it, Per- 
haps only those familiar with the Navy pro- 
motion method could understand the prin- 
ciples involved. 

Understandable to all, however, is that 
the Navy Department ruling is based on nit 


R The Department's ruling which states, in 
effect, that prisoners of war are not entitled 
to regular ions because they are not 
available for physicals is nit picking: 

The Department's ruling that states, in 
effect, that prisoners of war are not entitled 
to regular promotions because they are “not 
available to shoulder the additional respon- 
sibilities of their new office” is nit picking 
of the highest order. Good God, is there 
anything that requires more responsibility 
than to remain steadfast in the face of the 
enemy? 

We are convinced, after studying all facets 
of this thing for some hours, that the Navy 
ruling is, indeed, as Mr. Campbell declared, 


“an insult to every man who wears a uni- 


form.” 

Prisoners of war, for the most part, have 
as Mr. Truman's letter to Mr. Campbell de- 
clared: “shown in combat and re- 
mained steadfast in the face of the enemy.” 

The Navy Department's ruling that such 
courageous men are not entitled to all pay 
and allowances while prisoners in incredible 
and certainly not in keeping with the high 
standards of Navy service. F 


The President Cautious on Spending His 
Own Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it is some- 
what hopeful that President Kennedy is 
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aware of the consequences of unlimited 
spending when it comes to using his own 
money. Perhaps we can hope, as ex- 
pressed in the following editorial from 
the Chicago Tribune, that he may extend 
this concern to spending the taxpayers’ 
money: 
PRUDENCE ON HIGH 

President Kennedy ls reported to have or- 
dered a crackdown on rising White House 
entertainment bills that are paid out of his 
own purse. The President gets a $50,000- 
a-year expense allowance, which Is taxable, 
to assist in defraying expenses arising from 
his official duties. He also may spend a non- 
taxable sum of up to $40,000 a year for travel 
and official entertainment: 

The social whirl at the White House has 
been fairly visible and Mr. Kennedy appears 
to be nearing the end of his nontaxable al- 
lowance. S0 it will be pork chops instead 
of pheasant under glass. 

It is most touching to see that Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s own wallet is a subject of his concern. 
Now, if he could only extend this concern 
to the rest of us taxpayers, who are saddled 
with a $100 billion budget, it would be very 
encouraging, indeed. * 


Brig. Gen. J. D. Hittle: Tide in Vietnam 
Is Turning in Our Favor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1963 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, a distinguished, courageous 
Marine Corps veteran has provided at 
my request a first-hand report of the 
bitter war in South Vietnam. 

Brig. Gen. J. D. Hittle, U. S. Marine 
Corps, retired, declares that the United 
States can beat the Communist if we do 
not falter in this desperate struggle for 
control of Vietnam—considered by many 
to be a key country in the control of 
southeast Asia. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks to the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I hereby insert his report for the infor- 
mation of the Congress: 

Hon. L. MENDEL RIVERS, 

Chairman, Subcommittee No, 1, Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: This Is in response to 
your request that I provide you with a few 
of my observations of the situation in South 
Vietnam. These observations, as you will 
recall, are based upon my recent visit to 
South Vietnam, in company with Mr. Joseph 
Lombardo, Senior Vice Commander-in-Chief 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. On the basis of my observations 
both in Saigon and in the outer country 
area, and as a result of my conversations 
with United States and South Vietnamese 
military personnel and civilians, it is my firm 
impression that the tide has begun to turn 
in our favor in this bitter war in South Viet- 
nam. If the United States does not falter 
in the stretch, we can win this struggle, and 
it is a struggle which we cannot, from the 
standpoint of sheer national security, afford 
to lose. 2 

It is evident that the tremendous effort 
over the past couple of years by the sparen 
States and by the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment of President Diem has reached the 
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point where these forces are now producing 
favorable results. 

The basic indicators as to the trend of 
events are favorable to our efforts. These 
indicators Include the trend in total areas 
controlled by the Communists and the South 
Vietnamese forces; the trend in defections 
from the Communists to the South Viet- 
namese; the casualty ratios between the 
Communists and the South Vietnamese and 
the progress being so demonstrably achieved 
in President Diem’s strategic hamlet strategy. 

The strategic hamlet strategy is basic to 
the entire war in South Vietnam. It in- 
volves, as I know you are aware, the concen- 
tration of the populace in fortified and de- 
fended villages. This has a twofold effect: 

First, the protection of the people from 
Communist terrorism; and second, the de- 
priving of the Communists of sources of food 
supply, arms, and for impressment 
into their military and supporting forces. 

In the course of our visit in South Viet- 
nam, Mr. Lombardo and I visited several 
strategic hamlets. These, I would like to 
point out, were not in the Saigon area 
where the most immediate results might be 
expected but rather in the forested high 
plateau country. The strategic hamlet pro- 
gram I was reliably informed, has progressed 
in a most satisfactory manner and in some 
areas is almost 90 percent completed. This 
represents a most significant achievement on 
the part of President Diem's government. 

I might mention also that one of the most 
significant and potentially decisive develop- 
ments in South Vietnam has been the rela- 
tively recent swing of the Montagnard tribes 
to the pro-US. government of President 
Diem. The Montagnard’s are an aborigine— 
probably Malay—derivation people, totaling 
between probably 400,000 or 600,000, in- 
habiting the high plateau forest area, along 
the Laotian and Cambodian borders of 
South Vietnam. 


These Montagnards have been wooed by 
the Reds with promises and inducements,. 
because of their importance in the ultimate 
outcome of this struggle. However, the 
Montagnards are giving their support to the 
Diem government in increasingly large num- 
bers. There are two reasons for this: The 
terrorist tactics of the Reds have boom- 
eranged; and the farsighted sound policies 
of President Diem's government, with U.S. 
advice and assistance, are gaining the con- 
fidence and allegiance of the Montagnards. 

These tribesmen are intimately acquainted 
with Red infiltration routes along the 
Laotian and Cambodian borders. They are 
natural guerrilla fighters, Although many of 
them have hunted only with a cross bow, 
they respond quickly, as was evident during 
our visit to a Montagnard base, to 
modern weapons and military organization. 
Their support of the anti-Communist gov- 
ernment of President Diem constitutes a 
genulnely serious setback for the Reds. x 

One of the most Interesting but not sur- 
prising aspects of what is going on in South 
Vietnam is the truly magnificent service be- 
ing performed by the U.S. Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Air Force personnel in 
that area. 

I was particularly impressed by the 
enthusiasm, tireless efforts, and high level 
of professional competence of the military 
advisory team No. 33 which we visited in 
Ban Me Thuot. This is an area of the prim- 
itive Montagnards tribes, and one in which 
the guerrilla warfare is bitter. To U.S. mili- 
tary personnel, who are living under austere 
standards, have gained the confidence of 
both the South Vietnamese regulars and the 
Montagnards. For instance, one of the U.S. 
Army advisers working with Mon 
has constructed a bamboo waterwheel at the 
small, but very important local agricultural 
school. As rudimentary as this bamboo 
waterwheel is, it la a completely new device 
to the Montagnards, who marvel at its ability 
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to lift water a few feet from a small stream 
and irrigate the vegetable gardens and 
banana groves. Such ingenuity and sincere 
interest on the part of the U.S. personnel is 
typical of the contributions which our forces 
are making both in specific military matters 
as well as in economic and social endeavors. 

In all of my conversations in Vietnam 
with personnel of various ranks, I did not 
henr any complaints or griping as to the 
duty being performed by them. If I judge 
our fighting men correctly, they have no re- 
spect for those who are urging “bring our 
boys home.“ from South Vietnam. Our mili- 
tary personnel there know the importance of 
what they are doing, the necessity, from the 
standpoint of U.S. security and that of the 
free world, of winning this war, and are efec- 
tively going about the job of gaining this 
objective. 

It is only realistic, of course, to recognize 
that although the tide is beginning to turn 
in our favor in South Vietnam, the road to 
success is going to be a long, laborious, and 
bloody one. In 1962, for instance, the South 
Vietnam forces suffered 10,000 casualities. 
However, significantly, it is estimated that 
the Reds suffered 33,000 casualties. 

In short, based upon my observations of 
the military buildup, the spirit, and effective- 
ness of the forces, the remarkable progress 
being made with the 
strategy, and the trends of the conflict, I be- 
lieve it justifiable to conclude that if we 
continue the determined effort in South Viet- 
nam, the cruel Communist aggression in that 
vitally strategic area can be defeated. 

Hoping this may be of some assistance to 
you, I remain 

Respectfully, 
J. D. HITTLE. 


President Lacks Total Understanding of 
Results of Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in his pub- 
lic statements on the accomplishments 
of foreign aid, President Kennedy dis- 
plays the same lack of understanding 
based on facts that he demonstrates in 
so many other fields of our national life. 

The fact is that we have not stopped 
the spread of communism by pouring 
billions of dollars of the American tax- 
payers’ money into the economies of 
other nations. The fact is that this 
great outpouring of our substance has 
not advanced the cause of freedom; it 
has not won friends for the United 
States; it has not served our national 
interest. 

The following editorial from the Dallas 
Morning News of May 31 reminds us of 
how great has been the failure of our 
foreign aid program. It is to be hoped 
the President would face reality in mak- 
ing his public utterances on such im- 
portant issues. 

FOREIGN Am 

Since the Second World War, the United 
States has doled out roughly $100 billion 
in foreign ald to more than 100 nations. 
Much of this aid has been 


strategic hamlet 
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While some critics of foreign aid have, 
perhaps, been too much inclined to believe 
that the whole program ought to be scrapped, 
defenders of the program have been entirely 
too reluctant to admit its failures. President 
Kennedy—who was a frequent critic of for- 
eign aid when he served in Congress—is now 
so much of an apologist for the program 
that he has gone to ridiculous ends to justify 
not only continuing the program, but in- 
creasing it as well. 

In a recent press conference, the Presi- 
dent labeled critics of foreign aid the “noisy 


‘opposition” and implied that they really had 


nothing to say. 

He expressed the opinion that, without 
U.S. aid, Western Europe would have been 
unable to rebuild its military strength and 
to contribute its share toward development 
of the underprivileged countries. He sald, 
moreover, that “freedom is not on the run 
anywhere in the world * * as it might 
have been without U.S. aid.” 

These remarks simply don’t hold water. 
Whatever else U.S. aid to Europe may have 
done to rebuild the continental economy, it 
has not accomplished the specific results 
cited by the President. 

Today the countries of Western Europe 
meet only a fraction of their defense obli- 
gation—with the United States still paying 
the lion's share. 

Except for commercial loans, the Euro- 
pean contribution toward development of 
the underprivileged nations of the world is 
almost nagligible. 

How the President can make the state- 
ment that “freedom is not on the run any- 
where in the world” is something else again. 
It most certainly is on the run—and on a 
number of fronts. In spite of huge outlays 
of American dollars, many recipients of these 
dollars are in a poorer position today than 
they were before we stepped in to help. 

Let's cite a few examples. Cuba has been 
the recipient of $52 million worth of foreign 
aid. Can anyone doubt that this went down 
the rathole? 

Yugoslavia ($2.4 billion) and Poland ($522 
million)—has our aid stopped thé advance 
of communism or the retreat of freedom? 

Other examples: Indonesia ($773 mil- 
Hon); Laos ($460 million); Brazil ($1.9 bil- 
lion); Argentina ($640 million); Haiti ($100 
million); Cambodia ($336 million); Congo 
($160 million); Ghana ($156 million); Cey- 
lon ($79 million). We could go on. 

In all of these countries, freedom seems 
to be at least more clearly on the run than 
it was just a few years ago. Most of them 
are ruled by despots, their economies are 
shaky and inflation is rampant. 

The point is not that foreign aid by the 
United States has caused these conditions— 
though in some instances it has contributed 
to them—but that it certainly has not 
arrested them. 3 


The Honorable Marie C. McGuire, Com- 
missioner, Public Housing Administra- 
tion 


, EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1963 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
the least bit unusual for Texans to carve 
their names in the annals of American 
history. In fact, with daily regularity 
the accomplishments of Texans are 
chronicled by our news media. It is 
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simply a habit for Texans to be excep- 
tional. y 

Now, the only kind of person a Tex 
admires as much as another Texan is 
an outsider who thinks enough of Texas 
to ask us to adopt him. And Texans are 
charitable people. 

And so it is, Mr. Speaker, that an 
adopted daughter of Texas has made a 
mark in a hitherto man’s world, that of 
public housing. I refer to the Honorable 
Marie McGuire, Commissioner of Public 
Housing, the first woman in the 25 years 
of the program to be accorded that dis- 
tinction with its tremendous respon- 
sibilities, 

Recently, the American Institute of 
Architects honored Mrs. McGuire with 
a special resolution commending her to 
the Nation and the world as an expert in 
her field. I would like to incorporate 
that resolution in my remarks at this 
time: 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE BOARD or DI- 

RECTORS OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 

ARCHITECTS AT ITS PRECONVENTION MEETING 

IN MIAMI, FLA., Mar 2, 3, AND 4, 1963 

Whereas the Commissioner of the Public 
Housing Administration, Mrs. Marie C. Mc- 
Guire, has demonstrated her sincere desire 
to implement in the public housing programs 
the guiding principles for Federal architec- 
ture expressed by the President, and has 
sought the cooperation of the American In- 
stitute of Architects toward this objective; 
and 

Whereas the institute’s committee on 
Public Housing Administration liaison, in 
collaboration with the Commissioner and 
her staff, has accomplished constructive 
developments in proposed revisions of the 
architectural contract provisions; and 

Whereas further collaboration is vital to 
establish the basic principles for advisory 
consultant services for the modification of 
development procedures and the determina- 
tion of equitable fees for professional design 
services for public housing projects; and 

Whereas, the institute's approach to such 
problems is based upon its standards of pro- 
fessional performance and its desire to co- 
operate with the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration for the attainment of desired objec- 
tives in the public interest: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Institute of 
Architects commends the oner of 
the Public Housing Administration for her 
public statement of objectives in design and 
for her constructive work with the American 
Institute of Architects toward the realiza- 
tion of these objectives; and be it further 

Resolved, That the American Institute of 
Architects hereby signifies its desire to con- 
tinue this cooperation with the purpose of 
expediting solutions to mutual problems and 
implementation of procedures by the Public 
Housing Administration which will result 
in the optimum utilization of the architec- 
tural profession's talents in the building of 
public housing. 


Although Mrs. McGuire was born here 
in Washington, she ultimately was at- 
tracted to Texas, and without a dis- 
senting vote we adopted her. There, she 
began her record early, and in 1961 the 
President summoned her back to Wash- 
ington, this time as Public Housing Com- 
missioner. It is now her demanding task 
to supervise the administration of more 
than one half million federally assisted 
public housing units housing more than 
2 million persons. 

To this task she has brought the sen- 
sibilities of a great gentlewoman, to- 
gether with the practical knowledge of 
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a long career in Government and hous- 
ing. I know all Texans and all Ameri- 
cans join me in saluting Marie McGuire. 


Mrs. George Blackwell Smith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
a number of years ago, a former rifle 
company platoon leader within my com- 
mand during World War I called my at- 
tention to a letter written by a mother 
to her son who was killed in World War 
II. Each Memorial Day, this woman, 
Mrs. George Blackwell Smith of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., wrote a letter to her de- 
ceased son which was printed in the 
local paper. 

This year, this exceptional lady wrote 
on Patriotism, a Code for Right Living, 
something which more of us in this 
country could use today. I am pleased 
to include Mrs. Smith’s 1963 letter to her 
deceased son which appeared in the 
Chattanooga Times for May 30: 

PATRIOTISM, A CODE von RIGHT LIVING 
(The following traditional and moving 
piece by a valued Times contributor is in 
of a son who, next Memorial Day, 
will have been 20 years dead upon a battle- 
field in France.) 
Memorar Dar, 1963. 

My Dear Younc Sotprer: The years rush 
on, my son. This is May 1963. And once 
more, using this form of a letter to you, I pay 
Memorial Day tribute to our country’s heroic 
war dead. Nearly 19 years have passed, my 
forever young son, since on a battlefield in 
France you gave your life in behalf of Amer- 
ican bellef and ideal. As an American I 
again offer proud and grateful homage to 
the thousands and thousands and thousands 
of my splendid young countrymen—of 
whom you were one—who have yielded up 
their mortal lives that this mighty Nation, 
the United States of America, might proceed 
on her destined way. 

Probably always on Memorial Day a con- 
templation of patriotism is rife in the hearts 
of many, if not all, Americans. For patriot- 
ism has always been and must continue to 
be—lest the Nation perish—a very real part 
of American life. Patriotism, of course, en- 
compasses many phases of purpose and prac- 
tice; of duty, dedication and devotion both 
in peace and in war. On Memorial Day the 
Nation honors very particularly her war dead. 
Then we render most solemn thanks to God 
that our country has been blest with the 
legions she has needed in her hours of war- 
time peril. 

On Memorial Day, too, we are wont to 
survey the long and glorious record of 
America’s heroes. That record of unselfish 
and outstanding service stretches now from 
the colonial days long before Lexington and 
Concord on down into this uneasy truce 
called cold war in which the United States 
of America constantly fights the greatest 
battle of her as she strives to avert 
the holocaust of nuclear Armageddon. 

As we examine, for this May 30, 1963, our 
lengthy scroll of patriots, we pause before 
the stalwarts of the American Revolution 
who brought this Nation into being, and we 
pledge anew to keep the Republic worthy of 
them, We proudly hall the exploits of those 
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who sallied forth to fight the War of 1812 
and the Mexican War. With poignant sad- 
ness we remember that bitterest of national 
heartaches, the conflict of 1861-65. Yet 
even as we deplore the fact of that brother- 
against-brother strife, even as we reflect that 
a century ago right here in our own Chat- 
tanooga-Chickamauga area, the finest young 
Americans of thelr era were slaughtering 
each other in incredible numbers, inflicting 
terrible grief and loss upon their native land. 
we Americans take the deepest and most 
overwhelming pride in the boundless courage 
and the incomparable tenacity of those 
American boys who wore the gray and the 
blue. No finer troops ever marched, no more 
valiant soldiers ever battled upon this earth. 
Their page is the most stirring in American 
history. 9 

Sometimes, unfortunately, patriotism is 
confused with a type of ancestor worship, 
and sometimes with thralldom to the past. 
Of course, it is neither. Yet patriotism is 
often difficult to define. For real love of 
country can mean so many wonderful things 
to so many different people. Certainly our 
beloved America deserves from every citizen 
the utmost effort in thought, and the utmost 
dedication and principle in action. And, 
just as certainly, every citizen is due every 
right of citizenship without regard to race, 
creed, or color. Patriotism is truly a code 
for right living in our great Republic, re- 
quiring unshakable loyalty to American 
ideals as embodied in the American system 
of government; respect for our forbearers, 
both the renowned and the humble, who had 
a part in establishing or building this great- 
est of nations; and steady advance every- 
where toward the goals of individual Hberty 
and responsibility, material betterment, jus- 
tice and freedom and peace in all the world, 
The commitments as in the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion are sweeping us along more rapidly than 
ever before. The goals are always in sight 
but the road we tread is puzzling, startling, 
and often obscure. We pray that we travel 
aright. 

On Memorial Day we think of the sol- 
diers and sallors and filers who carried us 
to victory in the First and Second World 
Wars, and of our gallant cohorts in the 
Korean war, Tenderly we remember those 
who did not return—more duty accepted and 
performed, more valor poured into the 
“Seven Red Stripes in the Flag.“ 

It is useless to wring onen hands over 
the might-have-beens of life. But perhaps 
the First World War is the most tragic 
might-have-been of American history. For 
had the Nation backed fully the implementa- 
tion of that victory lasting peace might have 
resulted. The Second World War would not 
have been, or the ghastly Korean one, which 
unveiled the full force of Russian perfidy 
before our then unbelieving eyes. We have 
been confronted with Russian perfidy ever 
since. Communist madness rebuffs us even 
in nearby Cuba, that island for which we 
dreamed democracy with our victory in the 
Spanish-American war. 

The greatest patriots of all time may 
prove to be the young Americans who are 
now in the worldwide service of our country. 
Some of them, alas, have been called on 
to give the last full measure of devotion 
on land, in the air, bneath the sea. In 
outer space and on earth today, trained, 
alert Americans, armed with the latest prod- 
ucts of tireless research, labor to hold off 
another world war until the time when even 
maniacs and authority will reject forever 
the horror and the finality such a war would 
bring to civilization. 

It has been a long time now, my dear 
young soldier, since your dad and I, early 
in 1944, said goodby to you. How we 
cherish our memories of you as a baby, child 
and youth! How we miss having known the 
nature man you would have been! This 
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Memorial Day our thoughts fly to the cross 
above your grave in France. And I lift my 
mind and heart to the full and consoling 
promise of the cross. 

Every tribute to the war dead 1a a plea 
for peace, As usual I am sending this letter 
to a newspaper. If it can be of any small 
help in the continuing struggle for peace, I 
hope it will be published. 

Devotedly, 
MOTHER. 


National Service Corps 
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Mr, ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I 
am today introducing a bill to provide 
for a National Service Corps to strength- 
en community service programs in the 
United States. 

President Kennedy has stated: 

We need not only more professional per- 
sonnel—more doctors, nurses, teachers, and 
social workers—but an even greater number 
of dedicated volunteers to support the pro- 
fessional in every area of service. 


But where will we find the profession- 
als and volunteers so badly needed to 
help solve our country’s human prob- 
lems? A National Service Corps program 
can help solve these problems by— 

First. Providing opportunity for full- 
time dedicated service to men and 
women, young people just out of school, 
and older people retiring from regular 
employment or housework. The experi- 
ence of serving others might well moti- 
vate many of the young people to choose 
lifelong careers in the helping profes- 
sions. 

Second. Adding manpower to local 
volunteer programs which carry on, for 
the most part, unsung though not unap- 
preciated. - 

Third. Most important, focusing at- 
tention on the increased need for part- 
time volunteers to join the many volun- 
teer service programs in their own com- 
munities. 

The cost of this proposal is modest, Mr. 
Speaker, in comparison with the cost of 
most items of expenditure. It is minus- 
cule in comparison with the need, and I 
predict that each dollar expended for a 
National Service Corps could return ten- 
fold to the Treasury as human lives are 
rehabilitated, as clinic and hospital serv- 
ices are augmented, and as illiteracy and 
idleness are replaced by the self-support- 
ing independence that comes with learn- 
ing and skill. 

The goals of a National Service Corps, 
Mr. Speaker, are fourfold: 

First. To work with people in great 
need: The program would provide full- 
time opportunity for dedicated service. 
Af the request of local public and private 
community groups, national service 
corpsmen will work with those Americans 
in greatest need in both urban and rural 
areas of the United States and its Ter- 
ritories and trusts. 

Second. To motivate other citizens to 
give service: The corpsmen—men and 
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women working full time in the pro- 
gram—could, by their example, motivate 
many more citizens to give part-time 
service in their own communities. This 
would build an even greater voluntary 
effort directed at the most critical needs 
of our people. 

Third. To dramatize human needs: 
Many Americans in greatest need are far 
removed from our daily lives—many are 
unseen and forgotten. By dramatizing 
their human needs, a national service 
program—while not itself solving these 
problems—should spur action on many 
fronts in an attack on forces causing dep- 
rivation in America. 

Fourth. To attract more Americans 
into helping professions: The experience 
of serving others could well inspire many 
people to choose careers in the service 
professions—social work, teaching, nurs- 
ing—which suffer from critical short- 
ages of trained personnel. 

Accomplishment of these goals, in my 
judgment, would demonstrate to the Na- 
tion and to all its citizens the extent of 
human needs and the means of attack- 
ing them. The corps would thus act as 
a catalyst to greater effort by individual 
citizens for the elimination of depriva- 
tion. 


Schools: What Do We Really Want 
From Schools? 
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HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when more money—Federal money—is 
championed as a cure-all to the problems 
of education, let us first examine what 
we really want from the schools. Values 
in education cannot be bought. Learning 
will not replace amusement unless citi- 
zens and school boards decide it deserves 
priority in the competition for the school 
dollar. 

Mr. Sid Landfield, editor of the Mt. 
Sterling (Il.) Democrat-Message, wrote 
this May 22 editorial: 

UNHAPPY CONCLUSION 

This editor has spent many years “cover- 
ing” meetings of boards of education and 
if all the hours expended in just listening 
were laid end to end, they would extend 
many times around the eternity pole. Board 
meetings are always terribly long, running 
from a minimum of 4 hours to as much as 
6% hours. 

From all this listening, this editor has 
arrived at but one firm conclusion: if it 
weren't for athletics, in all of its manifesta- 
tions, boards of education would conduct 
their meetings in one-tenth of the time. In 
nontechnical language, we report, this means 
that “athletics” is the Most common syno- 
nym for education. 

How sad. How very sad, indeed. 

We can recall vividly how we have often 
spent as much as 5 hours listening at a 
board meeting, with 15 minutes allotted to 
routines like approving bills and reading 
the minutes of the last debacle, and the bal- 
ance of the time—4 hours and 45 minutes— 
spent in earnest discussion of some basket- 
ball conch’s philosophy of the fast break 
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in basketball versus the advisability of hir- 
ing such a man for the coming basketball 
season. What's more, all board members 
participate in the free wielding discussion 
with great enthusiasm—even fervor—while 
any mention, even, of curriculum puts at 
least five of the same seven members to doz- 
ing, yawning, or reading the sports pages of 
the evening gazette. 

It’s a most unhappy conclusion we have 
arrived at: American education at the pub- 
lic school level rotates on an athletic axis. 
By and large, school board candidates are 
elected or rejected by the citizenry on their 
feelings and drive for athletics; candidates 
are popular or hated by their stand on ath- 
letics; and the main business of the evening, 
invarlably, centers on a crucial problem 
like: can we ever go to the State“ —or is 
our “line” big enough through the middle. 

For example, it’s been our experience that 
three times as much discussion, interview, 
and enthusiasm, is expended on the hiring 
of a coach over the hiring of a common 
teacher. Actually, it works out like hiring 
common labor and a foreman of the whole 
gang. 


Another Tax 
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OF NEw YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
those who may think that the social se- 
curity system is a cure-all for all of the 
country’s ills had better think twice. 
Today’s New York Mirror contains an 
excellent editorial on its history and its 
future—the taxpayer will pay again. 

The editorial follows: 

Uncre’s PAYROLL Tax 


While President Kennedy talks of reduc- 
ing the income tax, the key member of his 
party—Representative Waun D. Mus, 
Democrat of Arkansas, chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee—wants 
to increase the Federal payroll tax. 

That is what the social security tax really 
is. It's not an insurance premium—merely 
a special tax to support a Government pro- 
gram. You can pay it for 40 or 50 years and 
still get no benefits in your old age if you 
don't happen to qualify under the rules. 

This is a payroll tax that's getting steeper 
and steeper. 

It began in the 1930's as 1 percent (with 
employers paying a matching amount) on 
the first $3,000 of a year's pay. The maxi- 
mum payment was thus $30. Over the years, 
with inevitable election year tinkering by 
Congress, the percentage has risen to a cur- 
rent 39% percent on a salary base now broad- 
ened to 64.800. The maximum payment now 
is $174. And, of course, that is duplicated 
by the employer. 

Now along comes Representative MILLS 
with a proposal to extend the taxable salary 
base to 85,400. Employees making that 
much or more would thus pay an additional 
$21.75. 

Ms main objective is to ward off the 
prospect of deficits in the program's trust 
funds, but part of the increase he proposes 
would also be translated into higher bene- 
fits in various categories. 

And so it goes—up, up, up. 

Some political dopesters think the MILLS 
gambit has a bearing on the Kennedy medi- 
care program, which would operate under 
Social Security. But Mrs“ suggestion could 
scarcely help in that direction. It only 
points up the fact that still another hefty 
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increase in the social security tax would be 
necessary to handle medicare. 

What the Milis proposal does, in any 
case, is to emphasize the staggering burden 
that social security is becoming. Even if 
Congress does no further tinkering (which 
is most unlikely), the rate schedule is now 
pegged for an increase to 4% percent in 1966 
and to 4% percent In 1968. 

Remembering that the employer pays a 
matching amount, this will mean a total 
social security tax of nearly 10 percent in 
1968 on whatever salary base applies at the 
time. That kind of money could buy a 
pretty good retirement policy that would be 
genuine insurance—truly security. ; 

This is a thought that is bound to occur 
to more and more people as social security 
approaches the overload point—the point at 
which it could crumble under its own weight. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
of June 1, 1963: 

WASHINGTON Report BY CONGRESSMAN BRUCE 
ALGER, Fru Disrraicr, TEXAS 
ATTACKS ON AMERICANS FOR CONSTITUTIONAL 
ACTION ANSWERED 


Conservatism came under attack in the 
House of Representatives on May 20 when a 
group of liberals directed an attack upon the 
Americans for Constitutional Action and the 
Members of Congress who were given ACA 
awards. The attack accused the ACA and 
those honored by it of “doing the Devil's 
work in American politics,” and lumped con- 
servative constitutionalists into one group 
including ACA, John Birch, and others. The 
victousness of the attack was based on inu- 
endo, half-truths, and guilt by association 
which the so-called liberals have long de- 
plored, but did not hesitate to use when it 
sulted their own purposes in attempting to 
smear opponents of the Kennedy-liberal pro- 
gram of big government, big spending big 
welfare state. 

This week it was my privilege to refute the 
charges and to defend the Americanism and 
patriotism of ACA as an organization as well 
as those who have been honored by it. In 
this task I was joined by a number of my 
colleagues, including Congress Urr of Cali- 
fornia, Curtis of Missouri. Hairy of Florida, 
Foreman of Texas and Teacvr of California. 
Our presentation did not deal in personali- 
ties, nor smears, nor character assassination. 
We based our arguments on the basic differ- 
ences between the two philosophies of gov- 
ernment which now confront the people of 
the United States—the liberal conception 
that a strong Federal Government, directing 
the lives of the people is better than in- 
dividual liberty and State and local initi- 
ative—opposed to the conservative view that 
constitutional-limited government in which 
individual liberty is paramount. 

The debate was marked by an attempt on 
the part of one member of the opposition 
to prevent my speaking. Although no mem- 
ber of the Republican side nor conservatives 
on the Democratic side who had been at- 
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was consumed in calling the roll of the mem- 
bers twice before I was able to proceed. 

It is not possible to present the entire 
debate, but I believe it is important that you 
know some of the facts brought out. I en- 
deavored to present what the ACA stands 
for and started by reading what the Ameri- 
cans for Constitutional Action consider 
themselves to be, 

“Americans for Constitutional Action is a 
nonpartisan, nonprofit, nationwide political 
action organization which is dedicated to 
these theses: (1) That the Constitution of 
the United States as originally conceived 
provides a sound foundation upon which the 
structure of our free social order has been 
erected, and (2) if we are to preserve that so- 
cial order in America, it is imperative that we 
protect its foundation against erosion or 
destruction. 

“To this end ACA has undertaken to help 
elect to the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States individuals who, 
by their actions, have proved their allegiance 
to the original spirit and principles of the 
Constitution. Many important and vocal 
elements among our people have subscribed 
to the thesis enunciated by the prominent 
Swedish Socialist, Gunnar Myrdal, who was 
cited favorably by our Supreme Court, that 
“The Constitution of the United States is 
impractical and unsuited to modern condi- 
tions.’ They have supported measures de- 

to weaken and nullify many of the 
Constitution’s provisions. Unfortunately, 
their efforts have been successful, in part at 
least. Their ends have been accomplished, 
first, by tortuous legislative, executive, and 
judicial interpretations of the ‘general wel- 
fare’ and ‘commerce’ clauses and the various 
amendments of the Constitution. Second, 
by an ill-advised constitutional amendment 
(the 16th—graduated income tax) which 
confers upon Congress the power to confis- 
cate all of the income from private property 
and all of the fruits of the individual citi- 
zen's labor, without limitation. Third, by 
judicial decisions of questionable jurisdic- 
tion, rationalized by the so-called New So- 
cial Doctrine. Fourth, by abdication by 
Congress of its constitutional authorities 
and responsibilities in favor of an all-power- 
ful Chief Executive, and fifth, by bribery of 
the sovereign States with ‘handouts’ from 
the Federal Government which are financed 
by tax extortions from the States’ own citi- 
zens. Concurrently, the States are required 
to sanction an ever-increasing surrender of 
power to the Government centralized in 
Washington.” 

In alining myself with these fundamental 
beliefs as expressed by ACA and in evaluating 
the effectiveness of our Constitution as a 
political instrument designed to provide a 
“government of laws, not of men,” I was 
pleased to recall the statement of the great 
British Prime Minister, William E. Gladstone, 
in 1878, that “the American Constitution is 
the most wonderful work ever struck off at a 
given time by the brain and purpose of man.“ 
` The seven guidelines on which ACA bases 
its index in evaluating congressional votes, 
and to which I wholeheartedly subscribe 
are: For safeguarding the God-given dignity 
of the individual and promoting sound eco- 
nomic growth by strengthening constitu- 
tional government; for sound money and 
against inflation; for the private competi- 
tive market and against government inter- 
ference; for local self-government and 
against central government intervention; for 
private ownership and against Government 
ownership; for individual liberty and against 
coercion; for National sovereignty. 

My concern, as 8 Member of Congress and 
as a citizen of this land, rests in the fact 
that I unabashedly am seeking to preserve 
three things, the most constructive theses 
I know, in order to maintain the society 
which I inherited and which, God willing, 
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we will preserve and pass on to our children. 
These three concepts are first, capitalism. 
I am for the profit motive, unapologetic, 
unashamedly, a capitalist. Second, preserv- 
ing the sovereignty of the United States. 
Third, preserving the Republic as a form of 
government. 

For these beliefs, the ACA and others of 
use subscribing to them, were accused of 
doing the Devil's work.” It seems almost 
unnecessary that we had to take the floor 
of the House to answer the charges as it is 
almost certain that the thinking American 
people would laugh them to scorn. I hope 
the debate this week was not merely a re- 
butal of baseless charges, but the beginning 
of a determined fight by conservatives to 
preserve the principles for which we stand, 
a fight which will be conducted in the Con- 
gress, in forums across the land, and at the 
polls. 

LIBERAL PROGRAM SEEKS OPPOSITE GOALS 

Ree spokesman organization for the 
liberal point of view in America is the ADA, 
It is proper, therefore, to point out what 
the liberal organization believes. My re- 
search shows they believe that it is possible 
for a police state to be obedient to the popu- 
lar will; that the apparatus of such a state 
can be so affected by benevolence that it 
can produce—through such coercive meas- 
ures as compulsory union membership, 
enforce fraternization, a confiscatory share- 
the-wealth tax system and a strong cen- 
tralized bureaucracy—a guaranteed annual 
Wage for everybody, complete freedom from 
fear, want, and anxiety for all, and total 
economic welfare from the cradle to the grave 
for the entire populace. Before it is too late 
American citizens should compare these plat- 
forms, ADA, Socialist, Communist to each 
other and the ACA. 

Bruce ALGER, 
Member of Congress, 


Calendar of Events, National Gallery of 
Art 
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HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA z 
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Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing calendar of events, June 1963, of 
the Gallery of Art: 

NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART—CALENDAR OF 
EvENTS, JUNE 1963 


Gallery hours: Weekdays 10 am. to 5 
p-m. Sundays 2 pm. to 10 p.m. Admission 
is free to the gallery and to all programs 
scheduled. 

Permanent collection: Paintings and 
sculpture comprising the Mellon, Samuel H. 
Kress, Widener, and Chester Dale collections, 
with gifts from other donors, are located on 
the main floor. The Widener collection of 
decorative arts is on the ground floor. 

New slide: 2 by 2 inch color slide. Gen- 
tilesch!, “The Lute Player.“ 35 cents each, 
postpaid. 

New reproductions: Color collotype re- 
productions: “The Castle of Nymphenburg.“ 
by Bellotto; 20½ by 36 inches, $18; The Veil 
of Veronica” by Feti, 24 by 1934 inches, $12; 
“The Small Crucifixion,” by Griiewald, 24 by 
18 inches, $15; “The Lackawanna Valley,” 
by Inness, 24⁄4 by 35 inches, $15; “Gare 
Saint-Lazare,” by Manet, 225, by 27%4 in- 
ches, $15; all postpaid. 
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Concerts: Following the program on June 
23, the gallery's concerts will be discontinued 
until the fall. 

Sunday lectures: The series of lectures on 
Great Artistic Innovations,” which began 
in May, will continue through June 30. 

LecTour: A radio lecture device is in- 
stalled in 30 exhibition galleries. Talks, 
running continuously, cover most of the pe- 
riods of art represented by the collections. 
A visitor may rent a small receiving set for 
25 cents to use in hearing these LecTour 
broadcasts. 

Cafeteria: Open to the public Monday 
through Saturday 11 a.m to 4 p.m. Sunday 
4 p.m. to 7 p.m. 

MONDAY, MAY 27 THROUGH SUNDAY, JUNE 2 


Painting of the week: Fra Filippo Lippi. 
“Madonna and Child” (Samuel H. Kress col- 
lection), gallery 4. Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Priday, and Saturday 12 and 2; Sunday 3:30 
and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Color and value, ro- 
tunda, Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, and Sat- 
urday 1; Sunday 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection, ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday 11 and 
3; ‘Thursday 1; Sunday 5:00. 

Sunday lecture: “Antonello da Messina.” 
Guest speaker: Elio Gianturco, professor of 
art history, Hunter College, New York, lec- 
ture hall 4. 

Sunday concert: Last concert of 20th 
American Music Festival: National Gallery 
Orchestra, Richard Bales, conductor; east 
garden court 8. 

MONDAY, JUNE 3 THROUGH SUNDAY, JUNE 9 

Painting of the week: Pissarro Boulevard 
des Itallens, Morning, Sunlight“ (Chester 
Dale collection), gallery 88, Tuesday through 
Saturday 12 and 2; Sunday 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Composition, rotunda, 
Tuesday through Saturday 1; Sunday 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection, ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday 11 and 
3; Sunday 5. 

Sunday lecture: “Innovation in Japanese 
Art.“ Guest speaker, Harold P. Stern, asso- 
ciate curator of Japanese art; the Freer Gal- 
lery of Art, Washington, lecture hall 4. 

Sunday concert: Enid Dale, pianist, east 
garden court 8. e 
MONDAY, JUNE 10 THROUGH SUNDAY, JUNE 16 

Painting of the week: Perugino, “The 
Crucifixation With the Virgin St. John, St. 
Jerome and St. Mary Magdalen” (Mellon 
collection), gallery 8, Tuesday through Sat- 
urday 12 and 2; Sunday 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Space and form, ro- 
emak Tuesday through Saturday 1; Sunday 

Tour: Introduction to the collection, ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday 11 and 3; 
Sunday 5. 

Films: "Art in Exhibition,” produced by 
Yale University; “The Art Museum in Amer- 
ican Life,“ produced by the U.S. Information 
Agency, lecture hall 4, 

Sunday concert: Marjorie Hayward Madey, 
soprano; Nathan Price, pianist; east garden 
court 8. 

MONDAY, JUNE 17 THROUGH SUNDAY, JUNE 23 


Painting of the week: Raphael. “The 
Alba Madonna” (Mellon collection), gallery 
8, Tuesday through Saturday 12 and 2; Sun- 
day 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Tactile Values, rotunda, 
Tuesday through Saturday 1; Sunday 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection, ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday 11 and 3; 
Sunday 5. 

Sunday lecture: Kirchner and Expres- 
sionism.” Guest speaker, Donald Gordon, 
professor of fine arts, Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, lecture hall 4. 

Sunday concert: The Cantilena trio. east 
garden court 8. 
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MONDAY, JUNE 24 THROUGH SUNDAY, JUNE 30 
Painting of the week: Turner. “Keelmen 
Heaving in Coals by Moonlight” (Widener 
collection), gallery 57, Tuesday through 
Saturday 12 and 2; Sunday 3:30 and 6:30. 
Tour for the week: Line, rotunda; Tuesday 
through Saturday 1; Sunday 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection, ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday 11 and 3; 
Sunday 5. 

Sunday lecture: “Mark Tobey and Oriental 
Influences in American Art.“ Guest speaker, 
Allen S. Weller, professor of fine arts. Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Champaign-Urbana, lec- 
ture hall, 4. 


Happy Birthday, James A. Farley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, last Thursday marked the 75th birth- 
day of James A. Farley. I am sure all 
Members of the House of both sides of 
the aisle join in extending best wishes to 
this great American. Peter Kihss, of the 
New York Times, captured the spirit of 
Jim Farley in an article published in the 
New York Times on May 29. I would like 
to bring the article to the attention of my 
colleagues. 

Pariry, 75 Tomorrow, WILLING To RUN FOR 
OFFICE—DEMOCRATIC LEADER VIEWS HIMSELF 
AS A WINNER—STILL IN Ruccen HEALTH, HE 
Purs mv A Lono Dar 

(By Peter Kihss) 

Jim Farley turns 75 years old tomorrow 
and the political craftsman of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's New Deal era is as rugged and 
genial as ever. Also, he is ready for more 
political activity. 

As to why his Democratic successors are 
having so much strife and so many problems 
in New York, the former State and National 
Democratic chairman says bluntly: “One dif- 
ficulty is there isn't enough truth telling 
among the leaders. 

“I never lied to anyone who came to me 
secking a favor or assistance,” he says, “I 
would tell him the reason why something 
couldn't be done if it was possible to do that. 
Truth saves a lot of embarrassing questions, 
if you don’t remember what you said.” 

As to his own plans, this is not the time 
he wants to make a definite decision on 
whether to try for U.S. Senator in 1964, when 
KENNETH B. KEATING, a Republican, will be 
up for reelection. 

“If I was interested and I was nominated,” 
Mr. Farley says candidly, “I feel certain I 
could add more strength to the Democratic 
ticket than any of the men being mentioned 
for the post. I believe I could bring back 
to the Democratic Party many who have 
left the party.” 

Jim Farley—known that way to five Presi- 
dents, although formally he is James Alo- 
ysius Farley—is getting along in years only 
by the calendar. Last year his travels took 
him 53,000 miles; he attended 98 dinners and 
78 business luncheons. 

QUICK AND ANALYTICAL 

His talk is quick, analytical, anecdotal. 
His face is healthily pink, between silver 
fringes of hair. Two operations overcame the 
detached retina in his right eye inflicted by 
a frenzied placard wielder at the 1960 Demo- 
cratic Convention. He uses light horn- 
rimmed glasses chiefiy for reading. 
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He gets up in his Waldorf Towers apart- 
ment about 7 am., bathes and shaves, and 
breakfasts simply in the coffee shop. 

He avoids heavy lunches; on his own he 
goes to a small restaurant for a bowl of soup, 
jello, and coffee. His one big meal is at 
night. His 6-foot-2 frame has carried 205 
pounds for years; if he picks up poundage 
over a weekend, he tapers off at once. 

He goes to Turkish baths as “the one place 
in the world where I relax.” He neither 
drinks liquor nor smokes because of his 
mother’s influence. He gets to bed by 11:30 
six nights a week, after hearing the news 
and saying his prayers. He walks as much 
as he can, but does no formal exercising. 

Mr. Parley gets to his 18th floor office at 
the Coca-Cola Export Corp., 515 Madison 
Avenue, at 53d Street—he has been chair- 
man of the company since resigning as Post- 
master General in 1940—about 8:45 am. 
He frequently stays until 6:30 p.m. He shows 
up Saturday mornings, too, to catch up on 
telephone messages, mail and reports. He 
takes some afternoons off for baseball or 
football. 

Politically, he is “not very active because 
I'm not invited to be, but that’s no com- 
plaint.” He figured prominently as a plan- 
ner in Mayor Wagner’s successful primary 
fight in 1961 and in the mayor's subsequent 
reelection campaign. 

Last year he would have been willing to 
take the Democratic nomination for Gov- 
ernor against Nelson A. Rockefeller, and “I 
feel I would have won.” The Democratic 
Party's trouble in the city and State for 
years, he says, has been that “it has been 
leaderless because too many leaders have 
been competing for control.” 

The party, under Governors Alfred E. 
Smith, Franklin D. Roosevelt and Herbert H. 
Lehman and in President Roosevelt's first 8 
years “passed more beneficent legislation in 
my Judgment than ever was passed in the 
history of the country.” 

President Kennedy was a man whose nom- 
ination Mr. Farley urged long before the 
1960 convention, and he predicts Mr. Ken- 
nedy “will go down into history as one of our 
greatest President's.” 

Mr. Farley's wife, the former Elizabeth A. 
Finnegan, died January 14, 1955. His daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth is married to Glenn D. Mont- 
gomery, an engineer for the Long Lines De- 
partment of the American Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Co. Another daughter, Ann, is mar- 
ried to Edward J. Hickey, 3d, who is in the 
men's furnishings business in Grosse Point, 
Mich, His son, James A., Jr., is a member 
of the State athletic commission, a post Mr. 
Parley, who is now a member of the State 
harness racing commission, also held. 


For Budget Busters 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, with 
our debt reaching monstrous proportions 
the following letter that appeared today 
in the New York Mirror’s editorial page 
is an excellent reminder of what the 
Congress is doing to our future: 

THANK You LETTER 

(In case anyone is working up a time cap- 
sule, we nominate for inclusion the following 
piece by Jim Griffith, Jr., editor of the 
Lusk (Wyo.) Herald, under the title “A Let- 
ter to Future Americans.”) 
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To my Great-GreaT-GRANDCHILDREN: 

Inasmuch as we shall never meet, I want 
to leave you this note of appreciation. You 
see, it was during my lifetime that the lead- 
ers of the United States decided to spend 
some of the tax money that your great- 
grandparents, grandparents, parents and 
you, and most likely your descendants, 
would have to pay. 

Thank you for your generosity. 

Our practice of deficit financing was 
started during a financial depression and 
Was necessary. It was necessary to continue 
the practice through a great war called 
World War II. Following World War II, the 
United States had a period of long prosper- 
ity, but we had grown accustomed to spend- 
ing more tax money than we liked to pay. 
Rather than paying off what we had bor- 
rowed, we decided to let you do it. 

I hope you won't hate the memory of my 
generation. Mostly, they were darn fine peo- 
ple. They would have liked to leave you 
the same rich, debt-free heritage that they 
received, but in the name of progress we 
had to get money from someone. We took it 
from you. Thanks. 

With appreciation, 
GREAT-GREAT-GRANDPA. JIM, 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F, Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents), Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 


Public Printer, and no extra 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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Hon. R. Sargent Shriver, Peace Corps 
Director, Gives Significant Address at 
75th Anniversary Commencement of 
Salem (W. Va.) College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 1963 
is a significant year for all West Virgin- 
ians, particularly those who have been 
closely associated with the steady growth 
of my alma mater, Salem College. 

Located in Salem, W. Va., this small, 
private, liberal arts college is observing 
the anniversaries of events important in 
its life as an institution which molds 
American youth. This is the 10th year 
in which the helpful programs of the 
American Humanics Foundation have 
been in existence on the campus. Like- 
wise, this is Salem’s diamond jubilee 
year, and the 75th anniversary of its 
first commencement exercises held in 
1888. 

Finally, this is “Centennial ’63”—West 
Virginia’s 100th year of Statehood and 
the time set aside for commemoration of 
our past, and rededication to challenges 
of the future. 

It was my privilege to be present at a 
portion of the 75th anniversary com- 
mencement exercises, and related pro- 
grams at Salem College, which lasted 
from Friday, May 24, through Thursday, 

‘May 30. 

On Tuesday, May 28, Mrs. Randolph 
and I hosted a luncheon in honor of the 
Honorable R. Sargent Shriver, Director 
of the Peace Corps. In attendance were 
members of the faculty and board of di- 
rectors of Salem College. Distinguished 
guests included: Charles R. Van Horn, 
assistant to the president of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad; Mayor and Mrs. 
Roger E. Garrett, of Clarksburg, W. Va.; 
T. Edward Davis, chairman of the Salem 
College board of directors; Byron Ran- 
dolph, West Virginia counsel for the 
Claude Worthington Benedum Founda- 
tion; Attorney Eugene Eason, of the 
Clarksburg committee; U.S. Attorney 
Robert Maxwell; Mrs. Samuel Kistler, 
chairman of the faculty committee; and 
Miss Alta Van Horn, academic con- 
sultant. 

Also participating in the luncheon 
program was Dr. Alfred T. Hill, execu- 
tive secretary of the Council for the Ad- 
vancement of Small Colleges. Dr. Hill 
expressed a meaningful tribute to Direc- 
tor Shriver and to Salem College, indi- 
cating that our West Virginia institution 
is contributing much to the advance- 
ment of quality education. 
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I request that the comments of Dr. 
Hill be printed at the conclusion of my 
remarks, 

Mr. President, a second gathering of 
special note took place on Tuesday, May 
28, at Salem College—the recognition 
convocation, at which the Honorable R. 
Sargent Shriver gave the inspiring mes- 
sage. It was my privilege to introduce 
the Peace Corps Director, and to com- 
ment on his commendable achievements 
as leader of this worldwide venture to- 
ward improved international under- 
standing. 

Director Shriver presented a dynamic 
address, discussing the qualifications of 
America as the leader of the free world. 
He pointed out that we have entered a 
grave period in which both our capabili- 
ties and our resolve will be sorely tested, 
and expressed the confidence that young 
Americans would respond with deter- 
mination. 

I request that my introductory greet- 
ing, and the address of Hon. Sargent 
Shriver at the recognition convocation 
of Salem College, May 28, 1963, be 
reprinted at the conclusion of these 
remarks. 

The 75th Anniversary Commercement 
Exercises of Salem College were held on 
Thursday, May 30, and were attended 
by approximately 1,000 persons. 

Focal point of the week’s activities was 
reached when Dr, K. Duane Hurley, 
president of Salem College, conferred 
degrees on a graduating class of 133, 
one of the largest in Salem’s history. 
However, an effective part of the pro- 
gram was carried forward by the stu- 
dents themselves. 

John Griggs, student federation pres- 
ident for the coming year, thanked those 
organizations and private groups which 
have materially assisted in the expan- 
sion of Salem College. Larry Miller, 
student federation president for 1962 
63, spoke of the support that Salem has 
received from individuals through the 
years. He especially singled out for 
praise the late Michael L. Benedum, Dr. 
and Mrs. A. S. Burdick, Mr. and Mrs. 
D. M. Davis, and Mr. and Mrs. Harper 
Ramsburg. The final student speaker 
was Jennings Randolph, Jr., great 
grandson of Jesse Randolph, first chair- 
man of the board of Salem College. He 
pointed out ways in which the Federal 
Government can participate in educa- 
tion, in making possible long-range 
plans, student loans, and programs for 
housing, building and research. 

President Hurley announced that in 
keeping with the commencement theme 
“Partners in Education,” specific recog- 
nition would be given to organizations 
and persons whose interest in education 
has made academic excellence possible 
at Salem. Members of the Salem Col- 
lege Board of Directors presented cita- 
tions and plaques to the recipients, as 


follows: Edwin Bond, of Salem, to Wil- 
liam Wilson, C. I. T. Financial Corpora- 
tion representative; Mrs. Oscar Nelson, 
of Charleston, to Attorney Byron Ran- 
dolph, attorney for the Claude Worth- 
ington Benedum Foundation; Board of 
Directors Chairman T. Edward Davis, of 
Salem, to James Hosey, representative 
of the United States Steel Foundation; 
Sanford Randolph of Clarksburg, W. Va., 
to Walter Koupal, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Foundation representative; and, Harley 
D. Bond of Plainfield, N.J., to H. K. Baer, 
secretary of the State Board of Edu- 
cation. As a member of the Board of 
Directors of Salem College it was my 
joy to present an award to Jay DeVon, 
director of the College Housing Branch 
of the Federal Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. Almost $1 million in 
loans have been made for buildings on 
the campus. 

Dr. William C. Sanborn, academic 
dean, presented to President Hurley the 
graduating class, Degrees were awarded 
and the ceremonies were concluded with 
the reading of the beautiful poem, “This 
Is Salem College,” by the author, Dr. 
John Nelson, of Clarksburg. 

I request that the poem “This Is Salem 
College” be printed in the Appendix at 
the conclusion of these remarks. 

Also taking part in the commence- 
ment exercises were: Rev. W. S. Patter- 
son, minister of the Salem Methodist 
Church, who gave the invocation; Rev. 
Edward W. Turns, pastor of the Salem 
Baptist Church, who read the scripture; 
Rev. C. W. P. Hansen, pastor of the 
Salem Seventh Day Baptist Church, who 
gave the opening prayer; and Rev. Men- 
dell L. Gainer, pastor of the Salem Evan- 
gelical United Brethren Church, who 
offered the benediction. 

At the baccalaureate service, held 
Sunday evening at the Nathan Goff 
Armory, Clarksburg, W. Va., an in- 
spirational and meaningful message 
was brought by Dr. M. S. Harvey, min- 
ister of the First Methodist Church of 
Akron, Ohio. In his sermon “Six Weeks 
"Til Frost,” Dr. Harvey made reference 
to the life and worthwhile work of the 
famed West Virginia oil tycoon, Michael 
Late Benedum. Col. Paul G. Benedum, 
nephew of the late industrialist-philan- 
thropist, received an honorary doctorate 
in humanities at the baccalaureate. 
Col. Benedum is now president of the 
Claude Worthington Benedum Founda- 
tion, a group which has been instrumen- 
tal in advancing many educational proj- 
ects in the Mountain State. 

During the observances of the 75th 
anniversary commencement a degree 
was also conferred on Hon. R. Sargent 
Shriver. The Peace Corps Director re- 
ceived the honorary degree of doctor 
of humanics at the recognition convo- 
cation, May 28. 
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Mr. President, Salem College has 
proven itself a valued and respected 
member of the academic community, 
and has been faithful in its service to 
the citizens of West Virginia. For three- 
quarters of a century Salem has existed 
for no other purpose than to provide for 
its sons and daughters a sound back- 
ground of intellectual, moral, and spirit- 
ual discipline. Its success has added 
significantly to the dignity and strength 
of this Nation. > 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GREETINGS TO SALEM COLLEGE 
(By Alfred T. Hill, executive secretary, Coun- 
cil for the Advancement of Small Colleges) 

Senator Randolph, Mr. Shriver, President 
Hurley, distinguished guests, and friends of 
Salem College, it is my privilege and pleasure 
to bring you greetings on the 75th anniver- 
sary of Salem College from the Council for 
the Advancement of Small Colleges. 

I believe, Mr. Shriver, that you and I have 
more in common than we have realized. You 
have been dealing through the Peace Corps 
with what have been called underdeveloped 
countries. They might now more appro- 
priately be called the fastest coun- 
tries. I have been working through Council 
for the Advancement of Small Colleges with 
what were once described as underdeveloped 
colleges, They are now known as America’s 
fastest growing colleges. 

Seven years ago, when Council for the 
Advancement of Small Colleges was founded, 
it was characterized by the slogan, the for- 
gotten colleges.” In order to boost its own 
morale in its early days, the council adopted 
the slogan, “the noise you hear is progress.” 
Now it is living up genuinely to its more 
mature slogan, “advancing quality educa- 
tion.” 

Salem, on its 75th anniversary, 

enrollment, several new buildings 


dary 
$25,000 Quality Improvement Award from 
the United States Steel Foundation, and a 
long-range development campaign in prog- 
ress, is a good example of the last two slogans. 
Certainly it is no longer a “forgotten col- 
lege.” 

One of the reasons why it will never befor- 
gotten is the friendship and influence of men 
like Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH. His grand- 
father, Jesse Randolph, was the a. chair- 


graduate from the college in 1894 
on the board for 11 years. Senator RANDOLPH 


stories of higher education in America—a 
story in which we can all take pride. 


ward of the investment made by the pre- 
ceding generation. Take Salem, for example. 
This one small college has contributed four 
U.S. Senators, two U.S. Congressmen, two 
State governors, and hundreds of alumni 
serving in the public school systems within 
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a radius of 200 miles. In other words, the 
investment of public funds has produced a 
high yield in terms of public service from 
this small college far out of proportion to its 
size, age, and wealth This story.could be 
repeated in essence by many similar small 
colleges across the country. 

Salem College is a great institution not 
because of its size but because of the Intel- 
lectual content of its curriculum. It is great 
not because of the research or publications 
of its faculty members, but because of their 
dedication to good classroom teaching. It is 
great not because of the number of courses 
listed in its catalog, but because of its tradi- 
tions of patriotism, scholarship, and prepara- 
tion for public service. It is great not be- 
cause of its distinguished alumni, but be- 
cause of the moral content of its academic 
program. Salem has been dedicated for 
75 years to the main task of higher educa- 
tion, namely, the development among its 
students of ideas and ideals. 

This is why I consider it an honor to bring 
greetings and congratulations on its 75th 
anniversary to Salem College from the Coun- 
cil for the Advancement of Small Colleges 
an organization of small, private, liberal arts 
colleges dedicated to advancing quality edu- 
cation. 

REMARKS OF SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH IN 
INTRODUCTION oF HON. R. SARGENT SHRIVER, 
DMRECTOR OF THE PEACE Corps, RECOGNITION 
CONVOCATION, SALEM COLLEGE, SALEM, 
W.Va. 

It is a genuine privilege to participate in 
the recognition convocation ceremonies hon- 
oring the Salem College graduating class of 
1963. 


today is an important day because it is in 
a sense the anniversary of achievements 
which have become meaningful in the his- 
tory of our college. 

This is the 10th year in which the helpful 
programs of the American Humanics Foun- 
dation have been in existence on this cam- 
pus. For a decade, service-minded young 
men and women have had the opportunity 
to receive training for lives of youth lead- 
ership—careers in guidance and counseling, 
scouting, or as leaders of other community- 
oriented organizations. 

And, this is Salem College’s Diamond Jubi- 
lee Year. For three-quarters 


aim than to provide for its sons and daugh- 
ters a sound background of intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual discipline. The life of 
each graduate is testimony to this goal. 

Finally, these exercises are held during 
“Centennial '63”—West Virginia's 100th year 
of statehood and the time set aside for com- 
memoration of our past, and a rededication 
to the tasks of the future. This, too, lends 
solemnity to the occasion. 

Members of the Salem College Class of 
1963, are fortunate to graduate amid such 
history and recognition. However, in my 
view, they are not the only favored ones. 
Every young American who will finish-his 
undergraduate education in May and June 
will be entering a world of challenge, a world 
of change, a world of contradiction. There 
is vital work to be done. There are monu- 
mental problems which must be overcome 
and bitter conflicts which must be resolved. 


Youth will find myriad opportunities to 
participate in the struggle to achieve for 
mankind a better way of life, and to bring 
forth new understanding among the peoples 
of the earth. Each in his indiivdual way 
will contribute to the sum total of this ef- 
fort and each role is important. We re- 
member the words of Edward Everett Hale, 
who said: “I am only one, but still I am one. 
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I cannot do everything, but still I can do 
something.“ My young friends, you possess 
the power to “do something.” I trust you 
possess the purpose. 

There is in the world today an ideal ex- 
ample of people that “do something.“ They 
are found at the far corners of the earth. 
teaching mathematics to Filipinos * * * 
helping Peruvians to build roads 
bringing modern health methods and medi- 
cines to Nigerla * * *. The pay Is small, the 
hours long—but the personal rewards are 
abiding. They are the men and women of 
the Peace Corps, an organization ably headed 
by our speaker. 

Peace Corps Director R. Sargent Shriver is 
a "doer" also. He is a gifted administrator, 
a keen judge of personnel, a determined 
worker. With what eminent news analyst 
Edward P. Morgan has called “a touch of 
genius and a truckload of determination” he 
and his coworkers have welded a heteroge- 
neous group of volunteers into an effective 
force for improved global understanding. He 
is harnessing the vigor, enthusiasm, and 
fresh ideas of youth and the maturity of 
older folk, with results that have evoked 
favorable reactions from knowledgeable 
leaders throughout the world. 

Our honored guest brought rare and 
valuable qualifications to his present as- 
signment. He has seen service as a school 
board member, lawyer, and editor, as well as 
being active in interracial groups, charity 
endeavors, and educational activities. He has 
been general manager of the Merchandise 
Mart, in Chicago, the world’s largest com- 
mercial office building, has served aboard 
submarines and battleships during World 
War II. and recelyed honorary degrees from 
seven institutions. 

Director Shriver personifies the trend to- 
ward young ideas and the fresh approach. 
In its information program on Capitol Hill 
the Peace Corps has the disturbing habit of 
distributing information about itself that is 
not always completely complimentary. 
When questioned on this unusual policy, Mr. 
Shriver explained that it was planned that 
way so that no one could accuse the Corps 
of spending money just to praise itself. And 
he has displayed a decided penchant for 
economy, frequently using less than his 
budget, and insuring that Corps volunteers 
are accorded no special privileges. This in- 
tent to keep his own house in order and will- 
ingness to see all sides of a situation are win- 
ning for Mr. Shriver a position of genuine 
respect. 

The Peace Corps is an international human 
relations force manned by “doers.” It ex- 
presses to nations and, equally important, 
to peoples of good will the sincere concern 
of America. It promotes global harmony 
through the mutual understanding of joint 
effort. It has for its leader one of the truly 
dynamic young Americans in public life. 

Friends, I present the Director of the 
Peace Corps, the Honorable R. Sargent 
Shriver. 


ADDRESS BY Rongur SARGENT SHRIVER, DIMEC- 
Ton, PEACE Corps, aT SALEM COLLEGE 

In speaking to you men and women of 
Salem College, I want to set forth not the 
doctrine of what Theodore Roosevelt called 
ignoble ease, but the doctrine of the de- 
manding life, the life of sacrifice and service, 
of work and toll in the interest of your 
country. 

Around this globe people are wondering if 
Americans can live that doctrine as well as 
they preach It. There 1s one big question: 
Is America qualified to lead the free world? 

Why are they asking it? Why is there 
doubt? Because of the evidence that Amer- 
icans have gone soft and are no longer ca- 
pable of sustained personal sacrifice for their 
country. The president of one of our largest 
universities snys we are beset by “spiritual 
flabbiness.” I recently heard it said that 
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we are producing a strange new kind of hu- 
man being—‘a guy with a full belly, an 
empty mind, and a hollow heart.” 

John Steinbeck, writing to Adlai Steven- 
son, pointed with alarm to four impressions 
of the American people he has gained in the 
last few years: First, a creeping, all-per- 
vading immorality; second, a hunger, a 
thirst, a yearning for something unknown; 
third, the violence, cruelty, and hypocrisy 
symptomatic of a people which has too 
much; and, fourth, the surly, ill temper 
that afflicts human beings when they are 
frightened. 

Where do we go to gather additional evi- 
dence? We might pick up the New York 
Times and glance at the accounts of price- 

in the business community and 
featherbedding in the labor movement. 

We might call as a witness Forrest Evashev- 
ski, athletic director at Iowa State, who 
would tell us that when he recommended a 
top graduate for a Job with a major American 
company, the first question the young man 
asked was: What are the pension benefits?” 

Americans are not alone, however, in 
doubting the intellectual and spiritual fiber 
of modern America. I encountered these 
doubts all around the world on my first trip. 
“Yours was the first revolution,” I was told 
in India by Ashadevi, a vigorous, woman 
associate of Mahatma Ghandi, “Do you 
think young Americans possess the spirit- 
ual yalues they must have to bring the 
spirit of that revolution to our country? 
Your Peace Corps must touch the idealism 
of America and bring that to us. Can you 
do it?” 

She put that question to me and I pass it 
on to you—to those of you who may be say- 
ing, as college graduates often do: “I cannot 
think of anything to do.” 

Let me tell you that a world is waiting 
for you, and there is plenty to do. 

On May 3 the new Prime Minister of Ny- 
asaland in Africa, Dr. Hastings Banda, sent 
& personal letter to our President at the 
White House In Washington. Here is what 
he wrote: 

“I should Uke you, personally, to know 
how very greatly I and my people appre- 
ciate the fine work which is being carried 
out by your Peace Corps volunteers in 
Nyasaland, 

“These young men and women are true 
ambassadors—with their youth and vigor, 
their friendliness and kindness, their sense 
of mission, their conception of service to the 
community, their dedication to the work in 
hand, their feeling for justice and their tol- 
erance—they embody characteristics to 
which your Nation, Mr. President, owes 
much of its greatness. 

“I am most grateful to them and to your 
Government, sir, for the services which they 
nre rendering to my people. 

“In addition to expressing my appreciation 
of the work and influence of the Corps in 
Nyasaland, I have one other motive in writ- 
ing this letter. 

“It is to express the hope that you and 
your Government will be able to provide me 
with the services of more volunteers. 

“We shall shortly be in great need of a con- 
siderable number of additional trained per- 
sonnel—particularly doctors, nurses, engi- 
neers, lawyers, and secondary school teachers. 

“It is my earnest hope, Mr. President, that 
you and your Government will feel able to 
help my people in this way. Indeed we look 
to you for such assistance until we have pro- 
duced a sufficiency of trained men and women 
for our own purpose. I venture to hope, sir, 
that we shall not look in vain,” 

Dr. Banda's request for more Peace Corps 
volunteers in Nyasaland 1s duplicated in 50 
countries, Our files are full of such letters. 

Why is it that this African patriot, the 
George Washington of Nyasaland, so ardently 
speaks about the work of the Peace Corps 
volunteers while he advocates Africa for the 
Africans? Why do President Nkrumah of 
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Ghana, President Sekou Toure of Guinea, and 
Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia request 
more Peace Corps volunteers and at the same 
time politely deport thousands of skilled 
European technicians? 

Why is it that in the late 1950’s we were 
all shocked at the spectacle of the Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States being spat upon 
and derided in Latin American universities, 
and “Yankee, Go Home” was a popular slogan 
of the underdeveloped world. Yet today the 
Peace Corps volunteers are being received 
warmly and worldwide. ~ 

Why is this? 

First, of overwhelming importance is the 
fact that the Peace Corps volunteers are 
members of a new generation in the United 
States, members of your generation, not 
mine. They represent what you think and 
believe in, not what your parents or grand- 
parents thought. They are not burdened 
with old prejudices. They are not tired, or 
bored—they are not self-satisfied, they do not 
think they have all the answers—they are 
willing to learn from other nations and other 
cultures. They enjoy the chance to work on 
their own without constant supervision by 
their elders. They are confident; they are 
courageous; they are eager to serve their 
fellow man. 

Peace Corps volunteers average 26 years 
of age. Of them, 4,324 are now serving in 45 
countries of Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 
By Christmas 9,000 of them will be at work 
overseas. They are teachers, farmers, nurses, 
fishermen, mechanics, geologists, librarians, 
electricians, bricklayers, athletic coaches, 
community development workers. They are 
free American citizens who have volunteered 
to work in a foreign country, free to operate 
in their assignments as they think best, and 
subject only to the rules of conduct observed 
by any responsible adult in a free society. 
They are not forced to follow some party 
line which we enunciate from Washington. 

A Peace Corps volunteer, therefore, is 
really a “rare bird.” He is unique. He 
goes to a foreign country to work within 
that country’s system; he helps fill their 
needs as they see them; he speaks their 
language; he lives in the way they live and 
under their laws; he does not try to change 
their religion; he does not seek to make a 
profit from conducting business in their 
country; he does not interfere in their po- 
litical or military affairs. 

And because of this he has been wel- 
comed where others were turned away. 

But I do not believe the tremendous re- 


sponse to the Peace Corps was an accident. 


or the result of a mere desire for adventure. 
Its success is because it reflects the deepest 
currents of the American tradition. A tra- 
dition nowhere better exemplified than here 
in West Virginia. 

It is the tradition summed up by Lincoln 
when, at Edwardsville, Ind., he admonished 
his countrymen: “What constitutes the bul- 
wark of your own liberty and Independence? 
It is not our frowning battlements or bris- 
tling sea coasts. * our defense is in the 
preservation of the spirit which prized 
liberty as the heritage of all men, in lands 
everywhere.” 

I would be the first to admit that we have 
not always been true to this tradition. We 
have not always supported freedom abroad 
nor fully realized it at home. At times we 
have been aggressive in our attitude toward 
others or unjust in our attitude toward our 
own citizens. We have sometimes failed to 
understand the aspiration of people in other 
lands or to fulfill the hopes of our own 
people—and no one knows this better than 
the people of West 

These principles are still deeply embedded 
In the lives of those who live across our 
land. It is because the men and women 
of the Peace Corps are the inheritors of these 
beliefs, because they have absorbed them in 
the schoolrooms and churches, on the farms 
and cities of our country, that they have 
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been able to cross barriers of language and 
culture, religious faith and social structure, 
to touch the deep chord of common hope 
and principle which belongs to all men. 

The first of these principles is the con- 
viction that the goals of the American Revo- 
lution against colonial rule were universal 
goals. We were not simply fighting for 
American values; we were part of the greater 
revolution of man as he struggles to be free. 
It was expressed by Thomas Jefferson when 
in a letter to George Washington, he wrote, 
“Every man and every body of men on earth 
possess the right of self-government. They 
receive it with their being from the hand of 
nature.” Today others are fighting for the 
same right of self-government throughout 
this world. And it is because our volun- 
teers believe that no nation has the right to 
impose its will on others that they welcome 
the opportunity to go out and help others 
carry forward this great work. Our debt of 
gratitude to the developing and emerging 
nations of the world is that they have re- 
minded us of our own traditions. We were 
in danger of losing our way among the tele- 
vision sets, the supermarkets, and the mate- 
rial abundance ofa rich society. By letting 
us participate in their struggles they have 
given us a chance to find ourselves. 

The second of these principles is our deep 
belief in a pluralistic world society. We 
built a country out of many lands and from 
people of a hundred different backgrounds 
and beliefs. Today our President is the 
grandson of an immigrant to Boston, His 
predecessor came from the rural heartland 
of America. Our Original States warred 
against each other for commerce and terri- 
tory. And today there are still frictions and 
difficulties between regions and faiths and 
colors. But the success we have had in 
building a free nation lies in our confidence 
in a society which contains many societies. 
Our strength lies in the richness of our dif- 
ferences. And thus we do not fear the lib- 
erating discords of a pluralistic world so- 
ciety. We do not seek to impose a monolith- 
ic creed or system on the rich diversity of 
humanity. Thus our volunteers go out, not 
to change peoples but to help them build 
their own societies as they themselves desire 
to build them. 

Third of these principles is the bellef in 
the power of individual moral conscience 
to remake the world—that man has a higher 
duty than his obligation to party or state: 
a duty to conscience and common humanity. 
This belief in man's inner moral conscience 
not only makes the welfare of the individual 
the first concern of man, but compels men 
to dedicate their energies to the service of 
others. In the last analysis it is not govern- 
ments or organization which will bring 
fruitition to man's hopes but the energies 
and talents of millions of individuals work- 
ing across national borders and dedicated to 
the service of mankind. 

A great American philosopher expressed 
this when he wrote: “Let our affection flow 
out to our fellows; it would operate in a day 
the greatest of all revolutions.” That same 
belief is the root of the Peace Corps idea. 

The last of these principles is American 
optimism—the belief that all things are 
possible to men of determination and energy 
and a willingness to toil. This belief came 
naturally to those who threw off the bonds 
of colonial rule and succeeded, with their 
own efforts, in subduing a wild and rich 
continent. But this same sense of man’s 
limitless capacity is also moving now in 
Africa, in Asia, in Europe, and Latin Amer- 
ica. It has brought freedom to millions and 
inspires tireless efforts to build new societies. 

These principles are fundamental human 
beliefs. On them rests the strength of our 
Nation. They have now stirred us to action 
in sending out thousands of Americans dedi- 
cated on a world scale to the same cause 
which built our Nation. As we help others 
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to build their societies, they, in turn, help 
us to strengthen ours, 

These are the American principles which 
have given shape and meaning to the Peace 
Corps. This is what the Peace Corps 
represents. 

And because it is your Peace Corps, I envy 


“Other generations of West Virginians have 
had the chance to fight for these principles 
on the fleld of battle. And they responded 
with Immense determination and courage. 

You can now struggle for the same cause 
with the tools of peace and progress—your 
skills and thought and dedication. 

A Peace Corps volunteer, David Crozier, 
was killed in a motor vehicle accident in 
Columbia. He had written his parents: “If 
it came to it, I had rather give my life 
helping these people rather than looking 
down a gun barrel at them.” 

Across the world are hundreds of millions 
of people struggling to break the bonds which 
chain them to lives of poverty and disease 
and hoplessness. You, the citizens of this 
historic State, have the chance—through the 
Peace Corps and in a dozen different ways to 
help them break those bonds. 

By rising to this challenge—this unprece- 
dented ity never before offered to 
any generation of Americans—you will carry 
forward, across the world, the same ideals 
which your ancestors labored for here in 
these hills and,farms. You will be giving 
the answer to those who doubt whether 
America still has the toughness and dedica- 
tion which made her great. 

Tuts Is SALEM COLLEGE (DIAMOND JUBILEE) 
(By John F. Nelson) 

“In the beginning, God,” 

These hills, this lovely valley, 

A colony, a yearning, 

A valley of learning, 

This is Salem College. 

What depth of soil has settled here, 

Whence waters run to the sea, 


So sure to find, 

With masters of life and logic, 
What God designs to be. 

This is Salem College. 


Carefully nursed in infancy, 

Its childhood gravely shaken 

By fears and tears, 

While across the years, 

Battles were lost but campaigns won 
With a generalship that cost 
Bended knees and wee hours— 

This is Salem College. 


Not at the top does learning begin, 

But somewhere farther down; 

Minds, like skyscrapers, are deeply bound 
To ancient rock, yet alive and free, 
Building vigor, honor, and knowledge, 
Not a “tower of Babel,” 

But a temple of humility. 

This is Salem College. 


New times require new maps, 
More space and quality; 
Challenged by modernity and awe 
With poundings at the door, 

How can we meet the call? 

“Go forward,” said God, “and see.” 
So often, in the crucial hour, 
Came decisive forces—and more. 
This ls Salem College. 


From everywhere, they came 
To this magnetic center, 

They worked they played; 
Made friends and prayed; 
Endeared to their alma mater, 
Never rejecting, 

Always respecting. 

See them on the slopes of Life; 
Servants of man on every plateau; 
With some at the very top, 
The glory of God, reflecting. 
This is Salem College. 
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So here we are in sixty-three 
Our diamond jubilee. 


These hills, this lovely valley, 
But behold: 

A wider community yearning; 
A greater valley of learning. 
“This is Salem College. 


Dedication of the School of the Holy 
Child, Potomac, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, IR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, on May 
23 the Most Reverend Patrick A. O'Boyle, 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Washing- 
ton, officiated at ceremonies formally 
dedicating the School of the Holy Child, 
at Potomac, Md., in the district I am 
privileged to represent in Congress. I 
am pleased to be able to join with Arch- 
bishop O Boyle in extending to the Sis- 
ters of the Holy Child Jesus, who operate 
this excellent new college preparatory 
school for girls, a most cordial welcome 
to Maryland and to the Sixth District. 
I know that I speak for all of the people 
of my district in wishing the Sisters 
every success. 

In connection with dedication of this 
school, which opened in Potomac in Sep- 
tember of 1961, some facts concerning the 
history of the Society of the Holy Child 
Jesus should be of interest to all of us. 
The society was established in England 
in 1846, but its foundress, Mother Cor- 
nelia Connelly, was a native of Philadel- 
phia and a convert to Catholicism. 

Mother Connelly came to the United 
States in 1862 for the purpose of locat- 
ing the first convent of the Holy Child 
in America in the Baltimore area on 
property which had been given to her 
order. The fortunes of the Civil War 
interfered, however, but before returning 
to England Mother Connelly did estab- 
lish a convent in the Philadelphia area 
on other property which had been do- 
nated to the society. 

The society’s decision to locate a 
School of the Holy Child in Potomac 
marks a fulfillment, in a sense, of the 
plan envisioned a century ago by Mother 
Connelly. And in the intervening years 
the Society of the Holy Child Jesus has 
been most successful in this country. 
The Sisters have acquired an enviable 
national reputation as highly skilled and 
deeply devoted educators. 

The prefect of the Potomac School of 
the Holy Child is Mother Mary Celestine, 
S.H.C.J., who served 15 years prior to 
1961 as prefect of St. Leonard’s Academy 
of the Holy Child, in Philadelphia, one 
of the society’s oldest schools in this 
country. She heads a faculty all of the 
religious members of which have mas- 
ter’s degrees in their respective fields. 
She carries on the educational traditions 
of her order in which emphasis is placed 
on small classes which are conducive to 
the establishment and maintenance of 
close personal contract between teacher 


: and student. 
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The school has just completed its sec- 
ond year of operation with 40 girls en- 
rolled in two classes, the first of which 
will graduate in June of 1965. In the 
fall another 25 girls will enter the school 
and ultimately enrollment will reach its 
present maximum limit of about 100 stu- 
dents. The Sisters hope to increase this 
capacity to some extent in later years. 

Mr, Speaker, I am certain that many 
of my colleagues are familiar with the 
work of this order and with Schools of 
the Holy Child in their respective dis- 
tricts. By way of summary, however, 
I would like to note that the society op- 
erates college preparatory schools, as well 
as parochial schools and convents, in 
California, the District of Columbia, Mi- 
nois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York, Oregon, and Pennsylvania. Rose- 
mont College, in Rosemont, Pa., is the 
order's only college in the United States. 

Founded by a native daughter of 
America, the Society of the Holy Child. 
Jesus now is headed by its first American 
mother general since the days of Mother 
Connelly. She is Rev. Mother Mary 
Laurentia, S.H.C.J., former superior of 
the Holy Child Convent at New Sharon, 
Pa., whose headquarters now as mother 
general are located in Rome. 

I believe it will be of particular interest 
to the Members, especially my colleagues 
from the Philadelphia area, that steps 
have been initiated in Rome toward 
beatification and ultimate canonization 
of Mother Connelly as a saint in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. I am certain that 
all of us in the House, and all Americans, 
can share in the justifiable pride which 
the people of Philadelphia can and will 
display when in due course a native 
daughter is raised to sainthood. 

The dedication address at the School 
of Holy Child on May 23 was delivered 
by Rt. Rev. Msgr. John S. Spence, S. TI., 
director of education for the Archdiocese 
of Washington. He reviewed the educa- 
tional concepts advanced by Mother Con- 
nelly and referred to her as a “probable 
saint.“ But Monsignor Spence, in his 
remarks, went beyond this review of the 
life of Mother Connelly and the work of 
her order to comment most appropriately 
on the subject of private education. 

Mr. Speaker, Monsignor Spence's keen 
understanding of the role of private edu- 
cation in a democratic society is reflected 
in his remarks at the Holy Child School 
dedication. He sees in both private and 
public education the need for discipline 
and submission to authority, in the home 
as well as in the school, as the essential 
element in effective education of young 
men and women in modern America. His 
remarks in this respect have meaning for 
all of us. 

Under unanimous consent I insert the 
text of Monsignor Spence’s remarks at 
the dedication of the School of the Holy 
Child at this point in my remarks: 

DEDICATION OF THE SCHOOL OF THE HOLY 

CHD, Poromac, MD., May 23, 1963 
(By Rt. Rev. John S. Spence) 

Today's Joyous occasion affords a timely 
Opportunity of spenking briefly of the parents’ 
and students’ role in private education. Like 
the red spots that signalize the advent of 
measles or chicken pox, there are cropping 
out all over the educational body of Amer- 
ica, disorders that are ascribed by some as 
symptoms of spring fever, fashionable fads 
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of ivy league habitues, or other superficial 
adolescent maladies. 

I believe these symptoms go deeper. I be- 
lieve they are harbingers of a more virulent 
and fearful disease. I believe they are ex- 
ternal evidences of a malignant misconcep- 
tion of the relationship between individual 
freedom and submission to authority. Re- 
bellions against methods of teaching, mark- 
ing, discipline, required standards of dress, 
demeanor, and deportment in private insti- 
tutions of learning indicate quite clearly 
that many people, parents and pupils alike, 
are confusing the political freedom of in- 
dividuals in a democracy with the disciplin- 
ary and academic conformity intrinsic to a 
private educational Institution. 

Private schools and colleges are not built 
by public funds, supported by public sub- 
sidies, directed by public representatives, do 
not offer curriculums of public, democratic 
choice, and are not subject to private or in- 
dividual judgments of policy, so long as the 
institutions are licensed by the state as 
being in the interest of the common good 
and by the church as being contributory to 
common spiritual welfare. 

They are built, owned, operated, and gov- 
erned by private organizations, either re- 
ligious or lay. No student is bound to at- 
tend them; but if the student is permitted 
to attend, he or she must submit to the au- 
thority responsible for them. If they object 
to that authority, they are free to leave; but 
as long as they remain, they must obey or 
else be forced to go, This principle is neces- 
sary for the maintenance or order and justice 
in and toward the institution; but it is also 
equally essential to the proper character for- 
mation of the students, to which the insti- 
tution commits itself to develop in all their 
charges as law-abiding citizens of our Amer- 
ica of tomorrow. 

I might say parenthetically that this same 
principle of submission holds true, with 
adaptations of course, to public institutions 
of learning, for no society can achieve its 
and without the exercise of authority, What 
kind of a reversal of order would result if 
those to be educated governed the educators; 
if those who came to learn were allowed to 
teach the teachers and determine the courses 
of study for themselves? 

Not only is this theme timely, It is most 
appropriate to this dedication, because the 
foundress of the Society of the Holy Child 
Jesus, Mother Cornelia Connelly, had such 
strong convictions on the necessity of re- 
spect for authority and the autonomy of 
authority as the basis of sound education 
that she fought for its preservation in her 

“philosophy program, and techniques of ed- 
ucation through opposition from her -blood 
relatives and confreres at home, through 
local ecclesiastical personages, all the way to 
the top echelons of government in Rome 
itself. Finally, toward the end of her life 
she won her case against terrific odds, and 
since then her victory has proved its merit 
in the achievements of her spiritual daugh- 
ters. 

‘The life of Cornelia Connelly, wife, mother, 
nun, and probable saint, rends as grippingly 
as & first-class detective story, so compelling 
that only with great restraint. can one put 
down her biography once it has been opened. 

A profitable use of our time today might 
be spent on outlining for you some of the 
principles that guided the evolution of 
Mother Connelly’s educational program. 
First of all, she started with the that 
her plan of operation could be most effective 
if it were limited in scope only to those 
children of homogeneous cultural back- 
ground. She knew it would not do for a 
whole system of public education where 
schools were compelled to accept all children, 
regardless of home condition. Her program 
demanded that the respect for authority re- 
quired in the school had to be supported by 
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the same respect for authority in the home, 
where education really begins, where it most 
extensively developed freely, and where it 
reaches its flower and maturity. 

Notice that she did not require sameness 
of intellectual ability, sameness of racial 
ancestry, sameness of social standing—but 
only sameness of cultural background in 
which the authority of home life followed the 
divine natural pattern of the father being 
the head, the mother his handmaid, and the 
children being the God-entrusted charges 
for the parents to guide, govern, and direct 
until the tlme when the youngsters were 
capable of functioning independently 
through the exercise of their fully developed 
faculties and powers. Only in such cases 
would the home complement the school in 
its efforts to educate the child. 

Her technique of teaching employed St. 
Thomas Aquinas’ axiom, “Nil in intelect, 
nisi prius in sensius,“ as its launching pad. 
Nothing passes into the intellect, without 
first passing through the senses.” Hence she 
insisted upon eye appeal as a premise to in- 
tellectual interest. Get the child interested 
with its senses and imagination, and then 
you can teach her to memorize and to under- 
stand. 

Applied to the abstract subject of arith- 
metic, she urged that mathematics be started 
“partly with a box of bricks, a box of cards, 
weights, and a few plain figures capable of 
being taken to pieces, so that their eyes and 
Imagination become involved in the observa- 
tion of objects. They do not use numbers 
for their own sake but for the sake of the 
things numbered. They count by sight and 
are not able to abstract numbers from the 
things.” 

She believed that the lessons learned must 
be short and within the capacity of the child. 


“Yet she was careful to discriminate and to 


protect any particular sparks of individuality 
and inspiration she divined in any of her 
pupils, Justice, she believed, did not lie in 
equality of treatment, and she felt firmly 
that one yoke for the lion and the lamb is 
tyranny.” 

“Be accurate” was her favorite advice, but 
nonetheless she advised her nuns not to be 
to severe in the criticism and correction of 
compositions. “We are not to expect a per- 
fect composition from a child. It is easy to 
correct redundancy, but a barren genius has 
no remedy.” 

Thus we see her recognition of individual 
differences of talent and ability, which can 
be encouraged and developed to the full, over 
and above the basic requirements exacted 
of all pupils. 

There are other distinctive features of 
Mother Connelly’s educational philosophy; of 
course; but these are sufficient to highlight 
their value as being worthy of your endorse- 
ment and justification for the investment 
you parents are making in this form of pri- 
vate but expensive type of education. 

To the students here at Holy Child let me 
say a final word of admonition: “To whom 
much is given, of her much is expected.” 
You are enjoying rare opportunities of edu- 
cation, purchased by those who love you and 
who are dedicated to your total development 
with all their souls. Your responsibility of 
profiting by these opportunities is great in- 
deed. Do not be turned aside from the at- 
tainment of these goals by the temper of our 
times. Remember that you are here to learn 
and make your own a solid set of values that 
will equip you for outstanding citizenship 
and leadership in moral perfection. The key 
to your full response is humble and willing 
submission to authority in school and at 
home. 

Let it never be said that you are weeds 
growing in a hot house of unreality, Orchids 
and flowers of rare delicacy require a warm 
climate of extraordinary protection until 
they are mature and strong. But there 
comes a day when these blossoms of beauty 
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and fragrance can be admitted to the un- 
stable elements of the world outside, where 
they will radiate their loveliness and charm 
without danger of wilt or blemish, because 
their inward stamina has been strengthened 
and readied to such a degree that they can 
withstand the perils of heat and cold with- 
out losing the vigor and loveliness of their 
inner life. May such be the fruits of every 
graduate of this new Academy of the Holy 
Child Jesus. 


Labor Relations Board Makes People 
Wonder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Spartanburg Herald of Spartanburg, 
S. C., has posed a most important ques- 
tion in an editorial dated May 30, 1963, 
and entitled “Labor Relations Board 
Makes People Wonder.” I ask unani- 
mous consent that this outstanding edi- 
8 be printed in the Appendix of the 

CORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Lazor RELATIONS BOARD MAKES PEOPLE 
WONDER 

What is the proper function of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board? 

Is It to be a partisan, a promoter, a pro- 
tector of labor union tion—with 
very little regard for the wishes of the peo- 
ple affected? 

Or is it to be a fair and impartial arbiter 
of collective bargaining, with the principal 
aim of guaranteeing freedom of choice for 
the individual? 

With almost every official act, the NLRB Is 
expanding the image of itself as being a 
champion of the union organizer. And this 
is the agency which exerts the official U.S, 
Government policy on affairs of the working- 
man. 

Its latest ruling concerning a Spartan- 
burg firm intensifies concern about NLRB 
fairness. 

Sixteen months ago, the NLRB called an 
election at P. Garvan Co. after the union 
showed to the Board’s satisfaction that 
enough employees wanted a union to warrant 
an election. 

They did vote for union representation. 

But the union and the company never have 
reached a contract agreement. 

A group of employees decided they did not 
want to be represented by the union any 
more. They circulated a petition asking the 
NLRB to call a new election—a legal and ac- 
cepted procedure. Ninety-one out of 95 
workers signed. 

When this application went to the NLRB, 
its spokesman said that if an election were 
approved a hearing would be scheduled for 
the union to argue its case on appeal. 

The opposite happened. The NLRB would 
not accept the petition. The union had filed 
a charge that the company was not bargain- 
ing in good faith. This, said the Board, 
would have to be settled first. 

To stop an election, the union can churn 
out charges about as fast as a typewriter 
will go. 
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Attorneys for the workers who don't want 
a union asked for a hearing—which the 
NLRB already had assured the union it could 
have. 

No soap. No hearing for employees. No 
election to determine how they feel on the 
matter. 

Just whom is the NLRB supposed to repre- 
sent? Surely Its main interest should be for 
the workers. Not what the NLRB or the 
union thinks is good for the workers, but 
what the people themselves want. 

An organizer can get an election any time 
he can present signatures of employees say- 
ing they want one. Why can’t the em- 
ployees get the same consideration? 

Under our democratic system, government 
presumably represents the will of the gov- 
erned. Excessive NLRB action is making a 
lot of alert citizens wonder about that. 


Castro Reportedly Given Protection in 
`- Florida 


EXTENSION, OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. BEALL, Mr. President, my at- 
tention has been called to an article 
titled “Castro Reportedly Given Protec- 
tion in Florida,” by Mr. Robert Jones, 
which appeared in the May 5, 1963, issue 
of the Indianapolis Star. The article 
states that the Castro forces in Cuba 
received important help from the United 
States before Fidel Castro came to pow- 
er. The article was called to my atten- 
tion by Mrs. Harold B. Chait, president 
of the Baltimore Woman's Committee 
for Cuban Freedom, 4546 North Charles 
Street, Baltimore, Md., and at her re- 
quest I ask unanimous consent to have 
the article printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconn, 
as follows: g 
CASTRO REPORTEDLY GIVEN. PROTECTION IN 

FLORIDA 
(By Robert Jones) 

One of the great mysteries of the “Cuban 
problem” is also the least known. The 
mystery: Who were the Washington officials 
who spread a mantle of protection over 
flagrantly illegal Florida-based gunrunning 
to Fidel Castro and his guerrillas from 1956 
to 1959? 

There would be no Cuban problem today— 
and no elaborate US. security network 
to protect Red Cuba from similar oper- 
ations—if Florida had not, during those 
years, been turned into a privileged sanctu- 
ary for Castro subversives. 

Castro and his guerrillas were financed, 
armed, supplied, and reinforced from Florida. 
The Castro revolution could never have tri- 
umphed had officials enforced U.S. laws. 

Few Americans outside Miami realize how 
wildly and flagrantly the law was violated 
by Castro agents in that city when Fidel was 
fighting in the Sierra Maestra. 

Miami was virtually,a Castro military base. 
Arms were trucked semiopenly through the 
city. An airlift shuttled tons of munitions 
to Castro's guérrillas from Miami airfields. 

Ships packed with armed rebels—similar 
to the anti-Castro raiders now being fever- 
ishly suppressed—left south Florida for Cuba 
almost daily. 
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This was not mere bureaucratic negligence. 
Again and again, the Batista government and 
local law enforcement officers tried to per- 
suade Washington to bring the situation 
under control. 

Not only did the State Department resist 
the pressure, word was passed that Federal 
agencies in Florida were to keep hands off 
Castro operations; 

Irritated, Miami law officers expressed 
oblique resentment at the Government's 
attitude in a report dated August 4, 1958, and 
released by the Dade County Department of 
Public Safety: 

“Several weeks ago, at a request of Michael 
Fox, Chief of the Miami Beach Police Depart- 
ment, a meeting was held at the Miami 
Beach Police Department. This meeting 
was attended by Charles Zmuda and Syl- 
vester Billbrough of the Public Safety De- 
partment. Chief Fox, Captain Webb, and 
Pat Purdue represented the Miami Beach 
Police Department. 

“According to Mr. Zmuda, the meeting was 
also attended by Agent Davis of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. The purpose of 
the meeting was for mutual aid and cooper- 
ation in dissolving the operations of the 
Cuban revolutionaries. 

“As a result of the meeting, large amounts 
of guns, ammunition, and hand grenades 
were seized and confiscated by the joint 


efforts of the Public Safety Department and 


the Miami Beach Police Department. It 
was at this time that Agent Davis stated 
that the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
wanted nothing to do with the activity.” 

The limited resources of the local police 
were, however, quite inadequate to cope with 
what was an international conspiracy. 

But once Castro triumphed, the hands-off 
policy was reversed. The FBI was ordered 
to crack down on anti-Castro activities. 
And today, the U.S. Government is forced to 
spend millions of tax dollars in deploying 
air, land, and sea security forces to prevent 
an anti-Communist duplication of Florida 
1956-59. 


Debt Discipline 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an arti- 
cle by Dr. Harley L. Lutz entitled “Debt 
Discipline” which appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal of Wednesday, May 29, 
1963. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 

Dest DISCIPLINE: AN EFFECTIVE CEILING RE- 
QUIRES CONTROL OF SPENDING 
(by Harley L. Lutz) 

Congress, once again, has pushed the Fed- 
eral debt limit a little higher. The latest 
hassle, which ended yesterday with a tem- 
porary boost, was a rear-guard tactic. 
Everyone knew that some increase was in- 
evitable, as it has been time after time over 
the past decade. The reason is clear. Fed- 
eral spending will have risen by more than 
50 percent from 1955 through fiscal year 
1964—from $64.4 billion to an estimated 
$98.8 billion. Im the same period revenues 
were so far outrun as to cause an aggregate 
estimated net deficit of $46 billion. 

The principal issue to be discussed here is 
whether there should be a debt limit, The 
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history of the overall limit since its intro- 
duction in 1938 does not make a very good 
case for it, even aside from the immense debt 
increase during World War II. In February 
1946 the debt dropped to its postwar mini- 
mum of some $252 billion and in June of that 
year the limit was lowered from $300 
to $275 billion. As Congress debated action 
yesterday, the limit was $305 billion and 
Treasury operations were bumping against 
this ceiling. 

In approaching the issue posed here, the 
first and most important question is: Do we 
really mean business or are we to continue 
the hypocrisy of this kind of sham battle 
against uncontrolled spending? If the ad- 
ministration, the Congress, and the people 
are not willing to accept the discipline of a 
firm debt limit, then the policy of debt lim- 
{tation should be discarded as a bit of fiscal 
flummery. The position taken here is that 
there should be a debt limit and a firm policy 
of its strict enforcement, 


NO MAGIC FIGURE 


There Is no magical, absolutely definite 
figure for this limit. The deficit for fiscal 
year 1963 is by this time fairly well set and 
provision must be made to cover the expenses, 
whatever they may be. The case is different 
for the fiscal year 1964, especially in view of 
the slow pace of congressional action on the 
appropriations for this year. Various well- 
considered recommendations for reduced 
spending in 1964 have been advanced by re- 
sponsible persons and organizations, and 
other sound proposals could no doubt be de- 
veloped if such guidance and support were 
needed to stiffen the backbone of the Con- 
gress in a firm stand against further borrow- 
ing. 

From the operational standpoint there 
can be no question that the 1964 budget can 


de reduced enough to involve no additional 


increase in the debt limit, beyond whatever 
may be necessary to cover the 1963 deficit. 
The political hazard of a bold stand for 
financial sanity has probably been exag- 
gerated by such myths as “spending and 
electing,” but a firm national policy of debt 
control would provide timid candidates with . 
a reasonable excuse for getting less Federal 
spending in the home district where success 
in such endeavors is the chief argument for 
reelection. 

It must be emphasized that a debt limit, 
by itself, would not restrict Federal spend- 
ing although, as indicated below, it would 
tend in that direction. The pi pur- 
pose of a firm debt limit is to prevent unre- 
strained debt-financed spending. 

Among the reasons for a firm debt limit 
policy are the foll 

1. The absence of a debt limit would tend 
toward even less compunction regarding 
debt financing and an even greater readiness 
to resort to it than now exists. The abuses 
of authorizations to spend from public debt 
receipts as a means of bypassing the scruti- 
ny of the appropriations committees have 
been frequently exposed. 

EVIDENCE OF INTEGRITY 


2. Debt limitation is widely regarded as 
visible evidence of fiscal integrity, that is, 
the honesty and sincerity of the Govern- 
ment's intention regarding the value of the 
currency and of all fixed investments. The 
rigmarole of a debt limit which always 
moves upward just one step ahead of 
spending is a kind of lipservice to the con- 
cept of fiscal integrity but it is of no avail 
as a protection against the perils of unlim- 
ited debt Increase. 

3. A firm debt Umit would be a powerful 
source Of confidence among investors with 
regard to the stability of the public debt as 
a long-range investment. While there are 
other factors inyolved, the shift of investor 
preference from long-term to short-term 
Federal debt paper invites speculation as to 
the degree of confidence in the future value 
of long-term Treasury bonds. In 1946, for 
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example, the average maturity of the Fed- 
eral debt was 9 years and 1 month, and the 
debt under 5 years maturity was 45.7 percent 
of the total. As of December 1962 the aver- 
age maturity had dropped to 4 years and 11 
months, and the portion under 5 years ma- 
turity had risen to 73.3 percent. 

The high proportion of short-term and 
flodting debt is a handicap to efficient debt 
management. A lengthening of maturities 
requires the cooperation of investors who 
are naturally concerned with the ultimate as 
well as the present value of long-term Treas- 
ury bonds. The increased resort to debt 
financing that would be encouraged by ab- 
sence of a limit would present definite pros- 
pect of inflation and continued erosion of 
the dollar in which, at maturity, the bonds 
are to be redeemed. 

4. As noted above, while a firm debt limit 
would not necessarily prevent increased 
spending, it would indirectly operate in this 
direction. The limit would involve the obli- 
gation to pay cash on the barrelhead and 
this would tend toward a more careful pub- 
lic appraisal of the utility of spending pro- 
grams as against the disutility of the addi- 
tional taxes required to support them. 

Certain practical aspects of a firm debt 
limit should be considered, The first is the 
effective date. Since the purpose is to pre- 
vent an increase of the debt, the end of the 
fiscal year is the logical time to apply the 
test. This means that Treasury operations 
during the fiscal year would be disregarded. 
The inflow of revenue over the year is var- 
lable, a situation which is exaggerated by 
the various actions of recent years to speed 
up taxpayments. Three of the four instal- 
ments of individual income tax are due in 
the second half of the fiscal year. The out- 
flow of expenditures is, by contrast, quite 
uniform through the year and, as a result, 
the Treasury must have temporary access 
to funds in the first half. Short-term bor- 
rowing to equalize income and outgo over 
the year is necessary and logical. The debt 
limit would prevent carrying such temporary 
advances into the next fiscal year as a per- 
manent addition to the debt. 

A second practical consideration relates to 
the debt to be subject tothe limit. The pres- 
ent statutory rule includes everything except 
some minor items of no importance in the 
total. It is suggested here that the limit be 
applicable to the debt in the hands of the 
public, including the Federal Reserve banks. 
A very important segment of the debt that 
would be excluded under this con- 
sists of the Treasury obligations held in the 
trust fund accounts. These obligations rep- 
resent the accumulated excess of collections 
over disbursements for social security, unem- 
ployment compensation, railroad retirement, 
civil service retirement, veterans’ insurance, 
and others. The objective at which the 
present discussion is directed is the limita- 
tion and control of debt arising out of the 
operations of the administrative budget. 
The trust funds are not part of this budget, 
nor are they in any way controllable under it. 


IMPACT ON JOBS 


Two collateral matters should have brief 
notice. One is the contention, regularly used 
to support a huge budget and whatever defi- 
cit is involved, to the effect that any cur- 
taument of Federal spending will increase 
unemployment. Hence a strict debt limit 
would increase unemployment. 

Federal spending, as such, does not in- 
crease employment except as it adds more 
persons to the public payroll. A large air- 
plane or missile contract may increase the 
demand for scientists or skilled workers in 
the planta designated to execute the contract, 
or in those of subcontractors. It will do 
nothing to provide jobs for those ultramar- 
ginal members of the labor force whose pro- 
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ductivity is less than employers must pay 
under union rules or Federal law. 

The other collateral matter is the argu- 
ment that an expanding economy needs more 
debt because it will need more money, 
Hence, a strict debt limit will impede eco- 
nomic progress because it will restrict the 
capacity of the banking system to provide 
more money as the economy grows. 

There is no question that the economy will 
need a larger money supply and a larger base 
for credit operations as its productive activi- 
ties expand. Ninety percent or more of this 
increased money supply will be in the form 
of bank deposit credits. The question in- 
volved here is whether or not there must be 
an increase of the public debt beyond its 
present level in order to provide an asset 
base for the support of the larger volume of 
bank credits that will be needed. More spe- 
cifically, must we allow the public debt to 
increase, not only for budget reasons, but 
also to maintain a supply of marketable debt 
paper sufficient to accommodate the Federal 
Reserve banks in the exercise of their money 
and credit control operations? 


PERMANENT INFLATION 


A deliberate increase in the public debt 
merely to permit, or assure, an expansion of 
the money supply would be permanently in- 
flationary. It would be one of the weakest 
possible reasons for eliminating the debt 
ceiling, or for pandering to the spending 
urge by conceding every trick before the 
cards are played. Economic growth depends 
on increase of debt. This is as simple and 
as inevitable as the balancing of every credit 
by a debit. It does not follow, however, that 
the achievement of a higher rate of economic 
growth involves or requires a continuous 
increase of the public debt. Privately gen- 
erated debt paper, arising out of the growth 
needs of the economy, can serve fully as 
well as Treasury debt paper as the basis of 
Federal Reserve operations. 

A final point: It Is not generally realized 
that the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives is, in a real and 
important sense, the key to our problem. 
This committee has original jurisdiction over 
revenue measures and the debt limit. It 
thus occupies a unique position in the area 
of fiscal policy determination. While its rec- 
ommendations on taxes and other matters 
have not been accepted by the Congress in 
every case, its influence is great. 

In the past this committee has initiated 
many of the tax policies which are now 30 
generally under attack, and its complaisant 
attitude on the debt limit has, to say the 
least, not discouraged deficit spending. This 
financial course has not contributed to sat- 
isfactory economic growth. The committee 
now has the opportunity—and the chal- 
lenge—to change direction, to exert its in- 
fluence toward reducing and limiting the 
drag of Government on the economy, and 
to exercise its powerful leadership for the 
growth of the economy rather than the 
growth of Government. Sound tax reform 
and a firm position on the debt limit are 
essential steps to this end. 


The Late Francis E. Walter 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1963 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the sadness 
of this occasion, the sense of loss which 
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we all feel in the death of our distin- 
guished and able colleague; and the per- 
sonal grief I feel in knowing that I can 
no longer seek the counsel of an old 
friend will make my tribute to FRANCIS 
E. WALTER, of Pennsylvania, shorter than 
might be appropriate in any other such 
tragic case. 

His brothers here know his unfailing 
courtesy, his intense energies, his devo- 
tion to his district, his State, and his 
country. His abilities were of the ex- 
traordinary kind that make the born 
legislative leader. But his leadership 
was tempered with the concern for com- 
mon problems and ordinary people which 
shows that heart as well as mind are the 
motivating forces in a man's life. 

The courage that he always showed 
in matters before the committee and sub- 
committee which he chaired, and on the 
floor of this House, that courage he 
showed to the fullest in his last days. 
He entered the hospital in February for 
what were described as tests; he returned 
to the hospital for the last time in April 
In the face of death his spirits did not 
flag, his courage never ebbed. He died 
the fighter that he always was. 

Others will detail here today his 
achievements and accomplishments in 
the years he served in this House. I 
wish merely to note that I knew him in 
his early days in Pennsylvania. I was 
proud to be able to say then that he 
was my friend. I am heartbroken to say 
today that my friend is gone. 


Knowledge Production Grows Faster 
Than GNP—A Sign of Real Economic 
Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most common assertions made in any 
discussion of the U.S. economy is that 
our growth rate has slowed down 
substantially in recent years and that 
extraordinary measures are called for to 
stimulate a faster rate of economic 
growth. The assumption that our 
growth rate has slowed down is based 
upon an analysis of the increase in the 
Nation’s output as measured by the gross 
national product computations. 

As I have frequently pointed out, the 
gross national product does not measure 
real growth, but rather the level of 
economic activity. We know, for exam- 
ple, that gross national product increases 
dramatically diring a war period, but no 
one would assert that this is real eco- 
nomic growth. 

The gross national product measures 
only imperfectly, if at all, many of the 
components of real growth, such as in- 
creased leisure time, new and improved 
goods and services on the market, more 
and better education, improved health 
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and longevity, and so forth. If we could 
accurately measure some of these real 
growth factors, I am confident that a 
picture would emerge of a dynamic and 
rapidly growing economy. 

Happily, an important start has been 
made in making these measurements. 
One of the Nation's most distinguished 
economists, Prof. Fritz Machlup, of 
Princeton University, has undertaken the 
pioneering task of trying to assess the 
growth in some 30 knowledge-producing 
activities involving research and develop- 
ment, communications media, informa- 
tion machines, information services, and 

education, including that in the home, 
on the job, in the churches, and in the 
Armed Forces. Professor Machlup esti- 
mates that in 1958, total knowledge pro- 
duction was almost 29 percent of the ad- 
justed gross national product. 


Compared to an average annual rate 
of increase in gross national product— 
at current prices—from 1954-58 of 5.1 
percent and from 1947-58 of 5.9 percent, 
Professor Machlup estimates that the 
‘weighted average of the annual rate of 
increase in knowledge production was 
8.8 percent from 1954-58 and 10.6 per- 
cent from 1947-58. 

The differences in the rates of increase, 
Professor Machlup points out, appear 
even more impressive if knowledge pro- 
duction is compared with everything else 
included in gross national product. He 
says: $ 

If knowledge production, the sector com- 

28.7 percent of total GNP, increased 
by 8.8 percent (or 10.6 percent over the longer 
period) per year, an incréase of total GNP 
by 5.1 percent (or 5.9 percent) implies that 
the production of other and ‘services 
increased by only 3.7 percent (or 4.1 percent 
over the longer period). 


These impressive gains in knowledge 
production are not fully reflected in the 
gross national product figures, which are 
commonly used as the measure of our 
Nation’s economic growth. As Profes- 
sor Machlup says, an economy such as 
ours, with a large service-producing sec- 
tor, may not be able to show off with 
as large a physical growth rate as an 
economy which concentrates on the pro- 
duction of tangible goods. He points 
out: 

Increases in productivity in the perform- 
ance of intangible services cannot be meas- 
ured; indeed, most of them are in the form 
of improvements of quality, defying all at- 
tempts at quantification. No matter how 
real, how substantial, how important they 
are, they need not be reflected in any in- 
creased money values of input—their only 
measure. As we have seen in the discussion 
of research and development, an increase in 
the efficiency and productivity of these ac- 
tivities may eventually result in increased 
productivity in industries producing physical 
goods, but the production of knowledge does 
not exhibit an increase on that score. This 
failure of growth indexes to reflect improved 
efficiency in the production of intangible 
services has several implications. One of 
these relates to structural differences be- 
tween economies: an economy with a large 
service-producing sector may not be able to 
show off with as large a physical growth rate 
as an economy that concentrates on the pro- 
duction of tangible goods, the increase of 
which is shown in the index of physical pro- 
duction and in GNP in constant dollars. 
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Another important service rendered by 
Professor Machlup is to draw a careful 
distinction between growth rates, which 
he says can be determined only by look- 
ing back over a span of 10 to 15 years, 
and rates of increase over a short period 
of time. Almost all economists, statis- 
ticians, publicists, and politicians mis- 
takenly speak of growth rates with refer- 
ence to a period of 3 or 4 years. 

Professor Machlup emphasizes that an 
increase over 3 or 4 years may turn out 
to be only a short-lived upsurge, followed 
by a downturn around a trend line, 
showing no or only slow growth. Like- 
wise, a decline may be a short-term 
movement around a sharply increasing 
trend line. This misuse of terms, he 
says, is especially serious when the 
growth policies of a national economy 
are debated. 

Under unanimous consent I include an 
excerpt from Professor Machlup’s book, 
“The Production and Distribution of 
Knowledge in the United States,” pub- 
lished by the Princeton University Press 
in 1962, in the Recorp at this point. The 
excerpt which I am including covers Pro- 
fessor Machiup’s discussion of the points 
which I have highlighted in these brief 
remarks: 

THE GROWTH RATES OF KNOWLEDGE INDUSTRIES 

After our speculative discussion of the 
possible and probable interrelations between 
rates of increase in certain branches of 
knowledge production and rates of increase 
in total national product we are even more 
curious about the actually observed rates of 
increase. This presupposes, of course, that 
the poor statistical data—to no small degree 
based on heroic estimates or guesses—can 
be regarded as empirical “observations.” But 
we shall proceed as if the data reflected what 
actually happened, even if we must make 
many mental reservations concerning their 
reliability. 

NOT EVERY INCREASE CONSTITUTES GROWTH 


In talking about the increases m the esti- 
mated values of production in recent years 
we shall be guilty of not avoiding the seman- 
tic sin committed by almost all economists, 
statisticians, publicists, and politicians of 
our day—namely of speaking of “growth” 
rates although we know only rates of “in- 
crease” over a short interval of time. Only 
looking back over a span of 10 to 15 
years would we be justified in speaking of 
growth. An increase over 3 or 4 years 
may turn out to be only a short-lived up- 
surge followed by a downturn around a trend 
line showing no or only very slow growth, 
or it may even prove to have been a tempo- 
rary recovery in a longrun decline. 

This misuse of terms, serious when the 
growth record, the growth objectives, and 
growth policies of a national economy are 
debated, is relatively harmless in our pres- 
ent survey; hence, we need not be so pure 
in our language. We shall bear in mind, of 
course, that a rate of increase observed over 
a short period does not warrant an assump- 
tion that this increase will be “sustained” 
over a longer period, When we fall into the 
bad habit of speaking of growth“ instead of 
an “increase” over a short period, this does 
not mean that we have forgotten our own 
warning. 

INCREASED MONEY VALUES WITHOUT PRICE 

DEFLATORS 


Another snare to guard against is the iden- 
tification of increased dollar sales or in- 
creased dollar expenditures with increased 
production, without considering the price 
changes that have occurred. In order to 
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measure increases or decreases in production, 
we must “deflate” dollar sales by changes 
in the prices of the products or, where there 
is no physical product and production. is 
measured only by inputs, we must “deflate” 
dollar expenditures for Input by the changes 
in the prices of the Inputs used. To do this 
would be a formidable task. The work in- 
volved in finding the price deflators for eath 
industry or branch of knowledge production 
would be enormous, and the results would 
not be worth the effort. Another way of in- 
terpreting changes in dollar figures must be 
found. 

A crude but simple method is available: We 
shall not attempt to measure physical vol- 
umes of production, but shall simply use 
dollar values at current prices and compare 
the rates of change in dollar expenditures 
in the different branches of knowledge pro- 
duction with one another, witt the rate of 
change in dollar expenditures for the total 
of all knowledge production, and with the 
rate of change of GNP at current prices. 

For the latter comparison we shall not 
bother to adjust GNP for changes in the 
status of certain products as “final” or “in- 
termediate.” After all, what matters at this 
juncture is not the size of GNP in any one 
year but the rate of change of GNP over cer- 
tain periods. For this purpose the, official 
estimates at current prices will be used; we 
choose the period 1954-58 for the rate of in- 
crease over the most recent period,” and 
1947-58 for the rate over a somewhat longer 
period. GNP at current prices was $234,289 
million in 1947, $363,112 million in 1954, 
$442,224 million in 1958. This involves a 
“growth" of 21,8 percent over the 4-year pe- 
riod 1954-58, and a “growth” of 88.8 percent 
over the 11-year period 1947-58. Translated 
into annual rates, the short-period increase 
was 5.1 percent and the longer-period in- 
crease was 59 percent per year. These 
“growth rates” were the combined reflections 
of physical increases and price increases. 
The only use to be made of these annual rates 
of increase in GNP at current (rising) prices 
is to compare with them a number of other 
rates of increase, observed in the same or 
similar periods and likewise unadjusted for 
price changes. 


GROWTH IN EXPENDITURES FOR KNOWLEDGE 
PRODUCTION 

In table IX-2 we undertake to show the 
rates of increase in expenditures for pro- 
duction in the various knowledge industries 
or branches of knowledge-production, as far 
as we have obtained data. The table is 
designed to present (1) the 1958 (or closest 
available) value of each item, as taken from 
table IX-1, to be used later as weight for 
the “growth rate” in order to arrive at 
average growth rates for knowledge-produc- 
tion as a whole; (2) growth rates for the 
most recent period, preferably 1954-58; 
and (3) growth rates for a longer period, 
preferably 1947-58. Unfortunately, in sey- 
eral instances different periods have to be 
used because data for the chosen years are 
not available; and for some items we must 
resign ourselves to showing blank spaces. 

Blank spaces in the growth columns for 
the recent period are shown for education 
in the Armed Forces, conventions, whole- 
sale agents, and three smallér items, because 
we have only a single recent estimate of each 
of these expenditures. The combined value 
of the six items for which no rates of in- 
crease are available is only $6,839 million, 
or 5 percent of total knowledge-production, 
Thus we have the short-period rates of in- 
crease for the other 46 items, making up 95 
percent of the total, In the columns for 
longer period growth rates we have blank 
spaces in 16 lines, representing 1958 ex- 
penditures of $22,625 million, or 16.6 percent 
of total knowledge-production. The lack 
of comparable figures, in some instances due 
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to changes in census classifications, explains 
several of these blanks. In one case—elec- 
tronic computers—the industry did not exist 
in the early years of our longer period, and 
we do not wish to start with the very first 
year and have it as a part of a shortened 
period, because this would give astronomical 
growth rates. Incidentally, we do catch in 


Taste IX-2.— Knowledge production: Rates of increase for all branches, 1954-58 and 1947-68, or similar periods 
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our longer period the beginnings of tele- 
vision broadcasting, exhibiting a growth of 
54,000 percent over the 11 years, but this is 
“only” an annual growth rate of 77 percent. 
By clipping off the first 2 years, 1947-48, and 
observing the growth only for 1949 to 1958, 
we would reduce the “growth rate“ for TV 
broadcasting to 2,930 percent for the 9 years, 
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and 46 percent per year. We should never 
forget that the early years of an industry 
regularly exhibit enormous rates of increase, 
impressive to those who do not understand 
the principle. Electronic computers and TV 
broadcasting are at least as impressive as 
some of the rates of growth of the output 
in new industries in Soviet Russia, 
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Of all the anual “growth rates” tabulated 
for the various branches of knowledge 
production, the short-period rate for com- 
puters is the highest: 104 percent. The 
second highest is the longer period rate for 
TV broadcasting: 77 percent. The short- 

od rates for office machine parts (30 per- 
cent), Federal education programs (25 per- 
cent), phonography (20 percent), applied 
research and development (19 percent), and 
basic research (18 percent), and the longer 
period growth rate for broadcasting station 
investment (18 percent) are next in the list 
of top performers. A considerable number 
of annual rates above 10 percent appears in 
table IX-2. The most interesting are the 
short-term rate of over 13 percent for money 
expenditures for colleges and universities, 
the long-term rate of 12 percent for money 
expenditures for elementary and secondary 
schools, and the short-term rate of almost 
11 percent for books and pamphiets. 

All these individual annual growth rates 
should be viewed against the background of 
the average growth of knowledge production 
and the growth of GNP. The weighted 
average of the annual rates of increase over 
the most recent period of the 46 branches 
of knowledge production for which we have 
data Is 8.8 percent. This compares with a 
6.1-percent rate of increase of GNP (at cur- 
rent prices) per year over the same 4 
years. The weighted average of the annual 
rates of increase of the 36 branches of 
knowledge production for which we have 
data covering the longer period is 10.6 per- 
cent, which compares with a 5.9-percent rate 
of increase of GNP (at current prices) over 
the same 11 years. The differences in the 
rates appear even more impressive if knowl- 
edge production is compared with the pro- 
duction of everything else that is included in 
GNP. If knowledge production, the sector 
comprising 28.7 percent of total GNP, in- 
creased by 8.8 percent (or 10.6 percent over 
the longer period) per year, an increase of 
total GNP by 5.1 percent (or 5.9 percent) im- 
plies that the production of other goods and 
services increased by only 3.7 percent (or 4.1 
percent over the longer period). 

RESERVATIONS AND SPECULATIONS 


These comparisons must be taken with 
several grains of salt. The procedure by 
which the growth of knowledge production 
is held up for contrast with the growth of 
all other things, may be questioned because 
no account was taken of the missing data 
for 5 percent of knowledge production over 
the most recent period or 16.6 percent of 
knowiedge- production over the longer 
period. If the missing branches happened 
to be slow growing, the use of the weighted 
average of “growth rates” of the branches 
represented in the tabulation as the rate 
applicable to the entire knowledge produc- 
tion would overstate its growth. But it 18 
unlikely that an overstatement on this 

would be serious enough to vitlate 
the general conclusion. The contrast would 
remain impressive even if the rates of in- 
crease in knowledge production were not the 
full 2.4 times (or 2.6 times) the rates of 
increase in the production of other things, 

There are, however, other grounds for ob- 
jectlons or reservations. One may question 
the significance of the comparisons on the 
ground that the increases refer to amounts 
not corrected for possibly very different rates 
of price inflation. But the failure to cor- 
rect for possible differences in price inflation 
may Just as well involve an understatement 
as an overstatement of the differences in 
“real” growth rates. In any case, even if 
there should be less of a “price inflation 
effect” in other parts of GNP at current 
prices than in the expenditures for knowl- 
edge production, the relative money expendi- 
tures and relative rates of increase remain 
interesting. This is to say, it is important 
to note that the money expenditures for 
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intangible knowledge services zie much 
faster than the money expenditures for 
physical goods and other services. 

For a better understanding of the mean- 
ing of “growth” in areas of production in 
which output cannot be measured, and most 
of the increase is in terms of expenditures 
for input, it may be helpful to go through a 
bit of hypothetical reasoning. Imagine an 
economy divided in two sectors, one, A, pro- 
ducing physical goods, the other, B. intangi- 
ble services, A employing three-fourths, B 
one-fourth of the total labor force. Assume 
now an increase in produotivity in sector A 
due to technological progress and a conse- 
quent increase in the physical output of 
sector A by, say, 10 percent; assume further 
that all wages and salaries, in A and B, are 
increased by 10 percent and that product 
prices remain unchanged. If there is no 
change in the allocation of resources, money 
expenditures will have increased by the same 
10 percent in both sectors. In sector A, 
where growth“ is measured in terms of 
sales of output, an increased quantity of 
goods is sold at unchanged prices; in sector 
B. where growth“ is measured in terms of 
payments for input, an unchanged quantity 
of labor is paid increased wages. Thus, the 
“real” increase in production in A, with no 
change in activity in B, results by way of ad- 
justment in factor incomes in the same rela- 
tive increase in expenditures for the intangi- 
ble services of B. The “production” of in- 
tangible services by an unchanged quantity 
of labor with unchanged productivity will 
show the same percentage increase as the 
production of physical goods. 

There is a reverse side to the coin. In- 
creases in productivity in the performance 
of intangible services cannot be measured; 
indeed, most of them are in the form of im- 
provements of quality, defying all attempts 
at quantification. No matter how “real,” 
how substantial, how important they are, 
they need not be reflected in any increased 
money values of input—their only measure. 
As we have seen in the discussion of re- 
search and development, an increase in the 
efficiency and productivity of those activities 
may eventually result in increased produc- 
tivity in industries producing physical goods, 
but the production of knowledge does not 
exhibit an increase on that score. This fail- 
ure of “growth indices” to refiect improved 
efficiency in the production of intangible 
services has several implications. One of 
these relates to structural differences be- 
tween economies: an economy with a large 
service-producing sector may not be able to 
“show off” with as large a physical growth 
rate as an economy that concentrates on the 
production of tangible goods, the increase 
of which is shown in the index of physical 
production and in GNP in constant dollars. 


Achievement in Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS_ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
rapid advance of American scientific 
achievement and our progress in space, 
as evidenced by the 22-orbit flight of 
Maj. L. Gordon Cooper and by the 
Gemini and Apollo projects, have gone a 
long way toward closing the gap created 
by U.S.S.R. achievements. So great has 
been the American effort that serious 
questions have been raised regarding the 
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priorities Involved in terms of scientific 
personel and budget. Still another con- 
sideration, which has not received 
enough public attention, is raised by an 
editorial in the publication of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science. I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Appendix of the Recor the 
editorial entitled “International Compe- 
tition in Science,” which appeared in 
the magazine Science, May 17, 1963. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION IN SCIENCE 


The Soviet ability to launch large missiles 
has been misinterpreted as indicating su- 
periority over the United States in scientific 
matters. Actually there are few areas of 
science in which the Russians excel. Despite 
thelr ability to place large pieces of hard- 
ware in orbit, their contributions to space re- 
search have been meager, They have noth- 
ing to match our Mariner II results, and 
their exploration of regions closer to the 
earth has been less intensive than ours. 
In high-energy nuclear physics our dis- 
coveries are unmatched, as is Our progress 
in maser-laser studies and in semiconductors. 
In most areas of chemistry the Russians are 
behind us; plastics and petrochemicals are 
outstanding examples. In the exploitation 
of radioactive isotopes much of the Russian 
work is mere repetition of our research. In 
biochemistry, biophysics, and molecular bi- 
ology we are superior. The Russians have 
achieved nothing like our progress in de- 
ciphering the genetic code or in determining 
amino acid sequences in proteins. 

Innumerable examples could be given; we 
compete on countless frontiers of science 
which, in sum, are vastly more important 
than space. On many of these frontiers, 
such as solid-state physics, advances are cru- 
cial to future economic and military 
strength. Fundamental research is now of- 
ten quickly followed by practical applica- 
tions. A substantial fraction of today's com- 
merce ls based on discoveries of the last two 
decades, It is of interest to compare Amer- 
ican and Russian competition in world mar- 
kets in items involving science and tech- 
nology. By this yardstick the Soviet Union 
is a third-class power. It is no match for 
Western Europe, the United Kingdom, or 
Japan. 

The Japanese are competing in technologi- 
cal areas requiring first-class scientific com- 
petence. Their electronics products such as 
transistor radios and television sets are sell- 
ing for less than ours on our own soll. Toa 
degree this reflects cheaper labor, but only 
in part. The production of transistors and 
other solid-state electronic components in- 
volves sophisticated technology. Even the 
cheapest labor is no substitute for scientific 
ability in this field. 

Western Europe is far stronger scientifi- 
cally and technologically than the U.S.S.R., 
and the Western Europeans are rapidly clos- 
ing in on us. If present trends continue, it 
will be only a matter of a few years before 
they achieve supremacy. 

Western Europeans have long proved that 
they are, individually at least, as competent 
scientifically as we. They have made a re- 
markable recovery from the effects of World 
War II and are again In a position to chal- 
lenge us. In the contest they have two ad- 
vantages. Research costs them about one- 
fourth what it costs us, and proportionately 
less of their talent is occupied with military 
and space efforts. Leaders of industrial re- 


search in this country are increasingly con- 


scientific talent. One research director told 
me recently, “We need good people, but my 
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company cant compete with projects paid for 
by the U.S. Treasury.” x 

We have chosen to stake our national 
prestige in a propaganda contest with the 
Russians in one of the few major areas of 
technology where they have an edge over us. 
In the meantime we fail to note that the 
Western Europeans are getting ready to walk 
away with the trophies which really count. 


Domestic and Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA = 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, one 
of the amazing anomalies of our times 
is the fact that so many of our young 
people seem to be so far ahead of our 
Government policy planners in the fields 
of both domestic and foreign policy. 
More and more of our young people are 
lining up against spendthrift Govern- 
ment policies which will end up leaving 
them holding the bag on the tremendous 
national debt which is being piled up to- 
day by irresponsible policies. I have also 
found great numbers of our young peo- 
ple who are concerned about our no- 
win foreign policy, particularly when 
they see the threat of world commu- 
nism victoriously resting on the door- 
steps in nearby Cuba, in direct violation 
of the Monroe Doctrine about which 
they have been taught so much in their 
schooling. 

I am pleased to call to the attention 
of the Senate an excellent essay by Don 
Ubben, a student at Manning High 
School in Manning, S.C., entitled “What 
the Monroe Doctrine Means Today.” 
This essay recently won first place in 
Manning High School in the annual essay 
contest sponsored by the Americanism 
. of the American Legion Aux- 

ary. 

The essay has been called to my at- 
tention by being printed in the editorial 
columns of the Manning Times on May 
30, 1963. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix to the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT THE Monroe DocCTRINE MEANS TODAY 
(By Don Ubben) 

(Eprror's Norx.— The following essay won 
first place in Manning High School in the 
annual contest sponsored by the American- 
ism Committee of the American Legion 
Auxiliary, Ann McFadin was second-place 
winner. This essay will be entered in a 
statewide contest, from which a winner will 
be picked for national competition.) 

“We should consider any attempt (on the 
part of foreign governments) to extend their 
system to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety.” 

Those words were spoken by President J. 
Monroe in 1823. The question is: Are they 
still valid in 1963? 

Let us look into their background and see 
how they had their inception. Three leading 
European monarchies had pledged them- 
selves to “put an end to * * * representa- 
tive government, in whatever country it may 
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exist.” To protect the New World, the policy 
of President Monroe was introduced which 
was invoked several times in the 19th cen- 
tury. President Cleveland used it as a basis 
to declare war on Britain if Britain would 
not agree to arbitrate its dispute with Vene- 
zuela. The British Government (then our 
superior) promptly agreed, thus proving the 
effectiveness of this momentous doctrine. 

President Theodore Roosevelt gave new 
life to the doctrine. He pointed out that 
weaknesses on the part of smaller American 
nations might tempt European countries to 
intervene. He also asserted that the Monroe 
Doctrine required this Nation to prevent 
such intervention by doing the intervening 
itself. Under this policy this Nation sent 
armed forces into several Latin American Re- 
publics and settled the disputes. Thus we 
see that the Monroe Doctrine has served us 
well. 

Then the worm entered the apple. A 
serpent slithered into the heart of freedom 
on this planet. The name of the snake is 
communism. Poisoning the minds and 
hearts of many of our leaders, it is today 
coiled and nestled in the heart of our Gov- 
ernment at Washington. Under its influence 
our State Department and our President 
killed the Monroe Doctrine in the Cuban 
crisis, 

Khrushchey got what he wanted in Cuba 
without firing a shot. He was given a solemn 
pledge by the President of this Nation that 
Castro’s Communist prison would be undis- 
turbed and actually protected as a base for 
subversion, infiltration, sabotage, and con- 
quest of Central and South America. Be- 
cause of his promise, President 
Kennedy knocked out with one blow the 
Monroe Doctrine which, for 140 years, has 
protected the sovereignty of Western Hemi- 
sphere nations. 

“A great victory in Cuba,” shouts the Lib- 
eral press. I say this: In Cuba we have lost 
to communism the most decisive battle of 
the cold war. We have been siphoned still 
deeper into the whirlpool of global Marxism. 
If this be victory, then may God help the 
human race. 

What is the answer? The solution is that 
we must reinstate the Monroe Doctrine as 
basic plank of our foreign policy, and we 
must act. Perhaps the grave urgency of the 
situation is expressed in these words of Josiah 
Gilbert Holland: 

“God, give us men. A time like this de- 
mands strong minds, great hearts, true 
faiths, and ready hands.” 


Hon. Francis E. Walter 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES D. WEAVER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1963 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gressman Francis E. WALTER was a man 
whom I did not have the privilege of 
knowing personally. As an active citizen 
for many years and now as a Member of 
Congress, I have been aware of his fine 
record of accomplishments for his State 
and the Nation. 

His qualities of leadership and knowl- 
edge of the intricacies of the workings 
of the Congress were remarkable. All 
Members held this man in high respect. 
Pennsylvania has lost a distinguished 
public servant. The Congress has lost 
an outstanding leader. 


I add my personal expression of sym- 
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pathy to Mr. WauTER’s family and to his 
many friends. He will be remembered 
as a truly dedicated man to the America 
in which he firmly believed and for 
which he fought. 


Resolution of the Guam Legislature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, peri- 
odically the Guam Legislature passes 
resolutions memorializing Congress to 
consider legislation which concerns our 
westernmost Pacific territory. The 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs has received Resolution 32, signed 
by the Honorable A. B. Won Pat, speaker, 
Seventh Guam Legislature, which me- 
morializes the President, the Congress, 
and appropriate executive agencies to ex- 
tend to those American vessels carrying 
goods to and from the territory of Guam 
the subsidy given such vessels carrying 
goods to foreign ports. The resolution 
points out that in the shipping field, and 
for other purposes, Guam is considered 
a foreign port in that no customs are 
collected on goods imported into the ter- 
ritory from foreign ports. Since Guam, 
a free port, is outside the U.S. tariff wall 
and is an obvious stopping point on 
voyages to foreign ports in the Pacific, 
it would appear that Congress should 
consider legislation to permit a subsidy 
on the Guam-Mainland U.S. run. 

Mr. Speaker, I include a copy of Res- 
olution 32 of the Guam Legislature as a 
part of my remarks: 

RESOLUTION 32 
Resolution relative to memorializing the 

President, the Congress, and the appro- 

priate executive agencies of the United 

States to extend to those American vessels 

carrying goods te and from the territory of 

Guam the subsidy given such vessels in 

runs to foreign ports 

Whereas as a result of the present Federal 
legislation affecting Guam as an American 
port, the legislature is advised that sub- 
sidized runs by American ships carrying car- 
goes to Guam are unauthorized, this not be- 
ing a foreign port for the purpose; and 

Whereas as a result, shipping costs to 
Guam are exorbitantly high, the tariff having 
been substantially increased twice in the last 
18 months, which higher cost of freight in- 
creases not only the cost of living in the 
territory but makes difficult if not impossible 
the development of local industry and export 
trade; and 

Whereas for other purposes Guam is con- 
sidered a foreign port is that no customs are 
collected on goods imported into Guam from 
foreign countries, Guam being a free port and 
outside the United States tariff wall, and 
since Guam is an obvious stopping point on 
voyages to foreign ports in the Pacific, it 
would appear not improper to permit a sub- 
sidy on this run: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States, the Congress of the United States, and 
the appropriate executive agencies of the 
United States, particularly the Federal Mari- 
time Board, be and they are hereby respect- 
fully requested and memorialized to study 
the possibility of permitting a subsidy to 
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American vessels carrying cargoes to and 
írom Guam; and þe it further 
Resolved, That the Speaker certify to and 
the legislative secretary attest the adoption 
hereof and that copies of the same be there- 
after transmitted to the President of the 
United States, to the chairman, Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, Senate and 
House, to the Chairman, Federal Maritime 
Board, to the president, American President 
Line, to the president, Pacific Far East Line, 
to the president, Guam Chamber of Com- 
merce, and to the Governor of Guam. 
Duly adopted on the 22d day of January, 
1963. : 
A. B. Won Part, A 
Speaker. 
V. B. BAMBA, 
Legislative Secretary. 


Hit Back When Hit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, our 
worldwide stature as a nation is now un- 
der test by Ecuador which has seen fit to 
disregard international law by unfairly 
seizing at gunpoint two American-flag 
tuna clippers. Under the guise of neigh- 
borly diplomacy we have patiently suf- 
fered similar harassments on the high 
seas in the years past. As a result we 
now find our fishing fleet highly vulner- 
able to such flagrant seizures. 

The May 29 Detroit Free Press clear- 
ly illustrates the feelings of our citizens, 
as well as world observers, in their edi- 
torial entitled “Hit Back When Hit” 
which is included as a portion of my re- 
marks. 


Hır Back WHEN Hirt 


The United States will stand taller in the 
eyes of the world when it is quicker to 
show a militant firmness after its clear 
rights are deliberately and provocatively 
trespassed upon. ~ 

This week began with an example Of a 
circumstance in which patience has no 
virtue. 

With preposterous presumption, Ecuador 
claims the waters of the Pacific Ocean for 
200 miles off-its shores. Adhering to this 
absurdity an Ecuador gunboat seized two 
U.S. tuna clippers which were 7 miles out at 
sen far beyond the 3-mile limit customary 
in defining territorial waters. 

The tuna clippers’ skippers refused to sur- 
render their papers, refused to follow the 
gunboat into port and refused to hand over 
$12 a ton for the tuna catch they had aboard. 
Other U.S. tuna craft promptly hemmed in 
the Ecuadorian gunboat. 

There should be, of course, diplomatic 
approaches to persuade Ecuador that it 
doesn't own the Pacific. But they take 
time. The immediate action should be dis- 
patch of U.S. Navy craft to the disputed 
waters, with orders to take no nonsense from 
anyone molesting U.S. flag vessels. 

Beyond question there would be howls of 
protest from all the usual quarters, some of 
them hyprocritical and others out on cloud 
9. 

But seeing how far you can go in heckling 
Uncle Sam would have received an answer. 
That is an answer which needs to be known, 
and early. - 
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Otherwise the pushing and heckling goes 
on until it reaches a point where much more 
than a patrol craft or two is required to 
establish the fact that Uncle Sam won't be 
forever permissive about impositions. 


Private Business and Integration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
something more to all the current agi- 
tation for integration than merely satis- 
fying the demands of the Negro leaders 
for complete and total mixing of the 
races. ‘There is the basic question, of 
whether citizens, other than Negroes, 
have any rights left under the Consti- 
tution, as provided in that charter of 
freedom, of an individual from oppres- 
sion of an all-powerful Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, that courageous 
defender of the rights and freedom of 
all the people of this country, David 
Lawrence, has written a most timely 
column, which appeared in many news- 
papers throughout the country on Fri- 
day, May 3ist last, entitled “Private 
Business and Integration.” It is as 
follows: 

PRIVATE BUSINESS AND INTEGRATION—POWER 
or DICTATORSHIP SEEN IN PrROPosAL FOR Law 
To CLOSE ESTABLISHMENTS 
Negro leaders are high-pressuring the Ken- 

nedy administration to coerce the dissenters 
on the segregation issue, even if it means the 
ruin of many private businesses which are 
caught in the emotional collision between 
rival groups in local communities. 

President Kennedy apparently has decided 
to pass the buck to Congress. He has gone 
much further without law than any other 


“equal rights.” 
stimulated by the immunity granted by the 
Supreme Court recently to participants in 
street demonstrations which have provoked 
violence—say Mr. Kennedy hasn't done 
enough. So the President concedes, in effect, 
that he cannot proceed without a law, and 
now is about to ask Congress for more 
sweeping authority over business than has 
ever been given a Chief Executive in a Fed- 
eral statute. If Congress balks, Mr. Kennedy 
can say he at least did his part. 

The proposal is that the President be given 
the right to close down any business If it 
insists on choosing its own customers or if 
it refuses to serve those who may be dis- 
orderly or otherwise engage in provocative 
acts that offend other customers and cause 
them to abstain from patronizing the busi- 
ness. 

Nothing in the Constitution, of course, au- 
thorizes any such use of power by the Presi- 
dent. But Mr. Kennedy need worry little 
about this slight omission, for the chances 
are that mo Congress will ever pass such 
legislation. It would mean, if enacted, the 
delegation to a President of the power of 
dictatorship over all private businesses 
throughout the country. Many a Member of 
the Senate or House who votes for such a 
statute would find an aroused and resentful 
electorate in 1964 imposing its only form of 
redress—the defeat of those who voted for 
such a bill, 
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The campaign issue would not be based on 
the racial controversy alone. It would reach 
into every kind of economic activity in the 
country. For the proposed law would de- 
clare, in substance, that the Federal Govern- 
ment can erase all State lines for business 
operations and decide that every business 
can be regulated from Washington. Controls 
can then be imposed as to the customers a 
business must serye and the employees it 
must hire. 

The intention of those who now are draft- 
ing a bill on the subject is to rely on that 
provision of the Constitution which saps 
Congress shall have power “to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations, and among the 
several States.” Again and again through- 
out American history, the Supreme Court 
has decided dozens of cases involving Federal 
laws that endeavored at first to distinguish 
between businesses operating within a State 
and those whose operations extended outside 
a State. Gradually the Court has inclined to 
the view that all businesses can be affected 
by interstate commerce. The emphasis, how- 
ever, has been on their interstate character 
and on commodities—their manufacture or 
production or transportation. 

Only rarely has the Congress sought to deal 
with individuals in interstate commerce, 
and then only with the conditions of employ- 
ment of those who are directly connected 
with businesses on either a local or national 
level. Never has the Congress nor the 
Supreme Court held that a business cannot 
choose its customers or cannot discontinue 
operations permanently or for a short time 
if it feels so inclined. 

The Supreme Court nowadays, however, is 
a quasi-political body. Just a few days ago 
the Court ruled that those who provoked 
street demonstrations under cover of civil 
rights demands—often resulting in injury 
to other citizens were guiltless and couldn't 
be disciplined as violators of local ordinances 
designed to preserve law and order. 

So, if Congress should pass a law giving 
dictatorship powers to a President, a major- 
ity of the present Supreme Court justices 
could be expected to uphold it. They 
probably would disregard the article in the 
Constitution which says no person can be 
“deprived of life, liberty, or property, with- 
out due process of law.” 

The only barrier which really remains is 
that which the voters themselves can erect in 
expressing their opposition to those indi- 
vidual Members of Congress who might be in- 
clined to vote for a measure giving the 
President control of the operations of every 
business—not only as to customers chosen 
but as to employees hired. For the Federal 
Government would be able to compel the 
hiring of applicants who had been turned 
down. Irrespective of the protest of the em- 
ployer that he was hiring on the basis of em- 
ciency, Federal officials would be authorized 
to require acceptance of applicants in private 
business on whatever basis these officials 
chose to determine in each case. 


The inspiration for this new move by the 
Kennedy administration is evidently the 
concurring opinion rendered recently by 
Justice Douglas of the Supreme Court. 
Although the explicit issue was not before 
the Court in that case, he wrote at length 
his view that every private business which 
today operates under a State, city or county 
license thereby becomes “State connected” 
and thus within the Federal concept under 
the 14th amendment, and that it can, there- 
fore, be constitutionally restricted in accord- 
ance with specifications laid down by Con- 
gress. 

No other issue In the 1964 campaign will 
affect the entire electorate so penetratingly 
as the one ralsed by the prospective legisla- 
tion about to be sponsored by the Kennedy 
administration. The economic impact of 
this move might be such that the debate will 
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no longer be confined to the racial problem 
but will raise the question of whether a free- 
enterprise system could long survive under 
such totalitarian controls. 


Builder of Bridges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, of all the 
statements made in sorrow over the 
death of Pope John XXIII, I would like 
to commend an article by Morris West. 
This Australian novelist has already 
written two books that relate to the 
Vatican, namely the Devil's Advocate” 
and “The Shoes of the Fisherman.” He 
writes with compassion and knowledge 
of the mission of Pope John XXIII. The 
article, written just prior to the Pope's 
death, is a stirring reminder of the man. 
It appeared in June 7, 1963, issue of Life 
magazine, and I am proud to enclose it 
in the RECORD: 

BUILDER or BnincEs ror Us Poor DEVILS 

(By Morris L. West) 

I am very close to tears as I begin to set 
down these words. What can I say of a 
man so manifestly good, so manifestly the 
victim—or is it the victor—in a drama of 
divine irony whose poignant prayer as he 
lies stricken is not for the salvation of his 
own soul but for the salvation of a work 
begun in the name of God? 

I have no dignity in the church. I have 
no personal merit to commend me for the 
task of writing a eulogy, save perhaps this— 
that I am, in the spirit, a stumbling son 
of Angelo Giuseppe as a 
son, I want to say what his living and the 
thought of his dying have meant to me and 
to other souls still vagrant on this puzzling 
planet. 

I live 12,000 miles from Rome. I stand 
with 550 million other believers on the low- 
est level of the complex hierarchic order of 
the church, But I wander widely and I am 
troubled by the spectacle of misery and 
poverty, and injustice and oppression, and 
the million faces of despair. I wrestle dally 
with the mystery of how all this could have 
issued, as the deposit of faith affirms it 
does, from the single creative act of an 
all-good and all-knowing Divinity. 

To me Angelo Roncalli presented him- 
self always as a man who carried the bur- 
den of the same mystery, who shared the 
e@gony that it imposes on the human spirit, 
who knew the wild and risky leap demanded 
by the act of faith—and who knew, too, 
from how many millions the grace to make 
it has been withheld. 

From the day of his election the makers 
of legends were busy about him. But even 
they could not obscure the true nature of 
this man—shrewd, pragmatic, kindly, too 
simple to be seduced by eminence, too 
gregarious to be happy in the baroque en- 
clave of the Vatican, a man with a sense of 
fraternity and a gift of compassion which 
even the formalities of Vatican communi- 
cation could not distort. 

The Romans named him “un Papa simpat- 
ico.” And everyone wished he were younger, 
zo that the imprint of his personality might 
be deeper on the corporate life of the church 
tnd the common life of the world. We 
had had a surfeit of princes and politicans 
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and theologians—even of conventional saints. 
We needed a man who spoke the language 
of the heart, who understood that the dia- 
log of God with man is carried on in terms 
far different from the semantics of profes- 
sional philosophers. We have had him too 
briefly. 

Many of my generation felt that the tra- 
ditional relationship between clergy and the 
people had become defective. We acknowl- 
edged without reservation the dignity of 
the priestly office, its divine function in the 
renewal of the sacrificial act and in the dis- 
pensation of sacramental grace, We re- 
spected the abnegation and dedication im- 
posed by the celibate state. We supported 
our pastors according to their needs and our 
capacities. We built schools and monas- 
teries and hospitals. We financed missions 
and works of charity. We carried double 
and triple burdens to educate our children 
in the faith. 

But many of us felt, not without reason, 
that there was too much emphasis on the 
magisterium of the hierarchy—their author- 
ity as moral arbiters, interpreters of dogma 
and administrators of the temporal struc- 
ture of the church. We felt that there was 
not enough understanding of their minis- 
terium—the service of the Creator through 
and by spiritual and temporal service ren- 
dered to the people. 

In half a generation the vista of the uni- 
verse had exploded into galactic dimensions. 
The human spirit was being submitted to 
monstrous tensions—moral, political, eco- 
nomic. And while we clung desperately to 
the deposit of faith, we longed for a renewal 
of the intellectual and life of the 
church so that we might live—through the 
faith—hopefully and actively in the world 
into which we were born. 

We were not cenobites. We were men of 
the 20th century and we could not opt out 
of it. We were not only members of a 
church, we were members of the diverse hu- 
man family as well and we could not opt 
out of that either. It was like the breaking 
of a new day when we heard the call of 
John XXIII for an aggiornamento—for an 
updating of the church, her manners, her 
customs, and her interpretation of the de- 
posit of faith into the language of this mil- 
lenial century. 

When John XXIII was elected pontiff, he 
abrogated nothing of the primacy of his 
office, Yet one of his first acts was to make 
himself more readily available to his brother 
bishops. Later he intervened in the debates 
of the Ecumenical Council and in the lobby- 
ings of its members to affirm that the Roman 
Curia was not the Pope, and that the Pope 
was brother to every bishop in Christendom 
and servant of every human soul in the 
world. 

Of all the recent Popes, it seems that 
John XXIII hag been least afraid of schism, 
of heresy, or of the militancy of non-Chris- 
tian religions. A man of simple faith, he 
believed in the indwelling of the Holy Spirit 
and in the promise of perpetuity made by 
Christ to the church. He put no store in 
interdicts or excommunication because he 
was also a man of simple charity who under- 
stood that, although human beings are lim- 
ited by God's covenant with them, God him- 
self is not so limited. He knew that all men 
must live with the burdens and confusions 
of their own history, and that salvation or 
damnation hangs, in the last resort, upon 
God's judgment of the final direction of a 
man's will—toward Him or away from Him. 
He claimed without reservation his right as 
the supreme pastor to preach truth and re- 
fute error, but he gave the impression of a 
man ready at all times to suspend judgment 
on human confuslon and human delin- 
quency, All other pontiffs knew these 
things—preached them, too. What has made 
John XXIII so different is his lively and in- 
timate sense of their application to the com- 
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merce of life, immortally reflected in "Pacem 
in Terris,” his encyclical on peace. 

I am chary of miracles; but I think there 
has been a kind of miracle in the way Pope 
John managed to impress his charity upon 
the church and upon the world. Most peo- 
ple have seen him only in photographs. His 
own voice has not often been heard. Main- 
ly his words filtered out to the faithful 
through newspaper reports and the variant 
voices of preachers, good and bad. But some- 
how we have all felt him, and felt that 
God was with him, In his hands the crosier 
of the bishop has meant what it was meant 
to mean—the crook of the kindly shep- 
herd, to whom the wayworn and the strag- 
glers meant more than those penned safely 
in the sheepfold. 

When he was elected Pope, he became heir 
to a long list of titles: Bishop of Rome, vi- 
car of Jesus Christ, Successor of the Prince 
of the Apostles, Supreme Pontiff of the 
Universal Church, Patriarch of the West, 
Primate of Italy, Archbishop and Metropoli- 
tan of the Roman Province, Sovereign of the 
Vatican City State. Yet the title which 
has seemed to sit most comfortably on him 
is that of Pontifex: the builder of bridges, 
He goes too soon and he leaves his work un- 
finished, but the bridges he planned are al- 
ready abuilding—bridges of understanding 
and tolerance between the separated families 
of Christendom and the nations of East 
and West. 

The formula which he based all his 
architecture was very simple: “I have tried 
to preserve my calm and balance while in- 
vestigating and evaluating things and per- 
sons about me, ever concerned more with 
‘that which unites than with that which 
divides.” 

He was never a polemical man. He dis- 
liked contention and preferred to rely upon 
discussion and persuasive prompting rather 
than to invoke the authority of his office. 
He ordered that even the admonitions and 
censures of the holy office be couched in 
moderate language so that men of good will 
might have room to move through the most 
risky speculations to a fuller understanding 
of the truth. He was never a political man. 
He was a diplomat long enough to know 
that political action creates more problems 
than it solves. 

There was a great boldness In his plan- 
ning, a devastating directness. He encour- 
aged the most daring tions of mod- 
ern theology, and he lent the welght of his 
Influence to those ecumenical dialogs 
which aimed at breaking down semantic and 
historic barriers between Catholic and non- 
Catholic theologians. 

There are some in the church who were 
disappointed because he did not take a more 
militant line against Russian communism. 
There are some who were shocked because 
he accepted birthday greetings from the 
Premier of Russia and then received his son- 
in-law in private audience. Yet the inci- 
dent illuminated his whole attitude to the 
affairs of human souls. He knew that every 
society and every system survives by virtue 
of what is good in it, Just as human beings 
are kept from the ultimate madness of de- 
spalr by that in their nature which is good 
and conformable to a divine pattern. 

John XXIII is to leave us—a great man, 
and a great Pope. For this very reason there 
is rare tragedy in his passing. The tragedy 
ts that, having begun so much, he will not 
be permitted to see the frults of his labor; 
he has seen only the first faint buds. Yet 
in this, as in all else, his life has been pat- 
terned on that of the Christ whose vicar he 
was, He was walked for all too short a time, 
scattering the seeds of truth and charity on 
good ground and stony soil, and has endured 
the painful crucifixion of illness and frustra- 
tion. Now, at the end, he must abandon 
himself and all his unfinished work into the 
hands of God. 
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How has he felt during these last months, 
perched on his lonely eminence with the 
world spread beneath him like a campaign 
map and above him the monstrous mystery of 
the Godhead? There must have been times 
when his aged shoulders bent under the 
burden and even his stout peasant heart 
quailed at the thought of things undone. 
Even the mercy of death has been delayed 
for him—as it was for his Master. $ 

History will be kind to him, I think, be- 
cause he has been.a kindly man who had 
com, m on the multitudes, seeing them 
harried and abject, like sheep that have no 
shepherd.” Princes and priests are mourned 
as rarely as they are thanked, but many will 
weep for this one because he has been, in 
truth, what he was named to be: a servant of 
the servants of God. ‘ 

Will they canonize him and make him, 
officially, a saint in the calendar? In a way 
I hope not. For my part I do not want to 
see him idealized by a Vatican painter, lit 
by a thousand candles in St. Peters“, repro- 
duced in plaster and gilt and sold to pious 
pilgrims, I want to remember him for what 
he has been—a loving man, a simple priest, 
a good pastor, and a builder of bridges across 
which we poor devils may hope one day to 
scramble. to salvation, 


The Late Honorable Francis E. Walter: 
A Distinguished Legislator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, today 
many of us attended the funeral of our 
beloved colleague, the late Honorable 
Francis E. Walter, who was one of the 
most distinguished members of this 
body and also one of Pennsylvania's out- 
standing sons. The feeling of the people 
of Pennsylvania in reference to the pass- 
ing of “Tad” Walter is very well ex- 
pressed in an editorial which appeared 
on June 3 in the Morning Call, a leading 
newspaper in my district, which is pub- 
lished in Allentown, Pa. Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
desire to include the aforesaid editorial, 
which is as follows: 

REPRESENTATIVE OF ALL 

Even a cursory glance at the record of 
Francis E. Walter makes it easy to under- 
stand why he was elected to 16 consecutive 
terms in the Congress of the United States. 

He was, first of all, a Representative whose 
views of government and its responsibilities 
were broad, unlimited by geographical or 
partisan definitions. Service to his own dis- 
trict and region, and loyalty to his party, were 
important, but the welfare and security and 
progress of the Nation were the overriding 
considerations in determining his legislative 
efforts. 

From his earliest days in Washington as 
a Member of Franklin D. Roosevelt's first 
Congress, he was regarded as one of the 
hardest workers on Capitol Hill. Being a 
Congressman was a full-time, year-round 
job. Whether Congress was in session or 
not, the lights in his office burned long into 
the night and he was readily available to 
all who sought him, regardless of whether 
they were constituents, residents of other 
areas with causes to plead, Presidents or 
fellow legislators. 
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He was frank and forthright, given to 
plain talk that was as easy to understand 
1 day as the next. Although he generally 
took the view of Democratic administrations 
because he shared them, he could be just 
as vigorously opposed when he believed it 
was in the best interests of the country to 
disagree: The four American Presidents 
under whom he served valued his word be- 
cause they knew once it had been given 
they could count on what he would do, 

Few in public life have been as militant 
foes of Communists and their doubledealing 
fellow travelers. As chairman of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, he 
sought out infiltrators and mercilessly 
focused the spotlight on them. They 
scorned and unbraided him, of course, but 
the Congress always sustained him. The 
last House vote supporting this effort was 
412 to6. 

Those who sought to escape the oppres- 
sion of Communist tyrants in other lands 
found him their champion. His efforts 
made it possible for something like 400,000 
of them to enjoy liberty in this land of 
freedom. 

There are many other important monu- 
ments to “Tad” Walter’s more than 30 years 
as one district's representative in the Con- 
gress. Among them certainly is the Dela- 
ware River Compact and the developments 
that will be achieved under its terms during 
the next 50 or 100 years. 

The greatest, however, is the evidence he 
consistently offered that a Congressman 
truly serves his constituents only as he 
faithfully devotes himself to the best inter- 
ests of his country. 


A Tribute to Francis Walter 
SPEECH 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1963 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
news of the loss of our distinguished col- 
league, the Honorable Francis WALTER, 
was a severe blow to many causes of im- 
portance to the country. 

In his long career of able service to 
the House, Congressman WALTER had 
won the wholehearted respect of all who 
knew him well and shared his continuing 
concern for the strength and security of 
the Nation. 

As chairman of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, Francis WAL- 
TER was a tireless and courageous fighter 
against the Communist Party and its in- 
sidious conspiracy. 

He was particularly vigorous in his at- 
tacks upon loose and careless personnel 
security practices in Government; and 
hit hard against any official who ap- 
peared to take lightly the dangers of 
espionage and subversion in our Govern- 
ment. 

While a few in this body have at times 
questioned the aggressive methods of our 
colleague in his constant battle to 
strengthen our Nation's internal security, 
I have never heard any Member ques- 
tion either his sincerity or his dedication 
to duty. 

FRANCIS WALTER was a strong and fear- 
less man who spoke out vigorously in 
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support of his convictions, and he con- 
sistently and effectively supported efforts 
to build our Nation’s defenses and im- 
prove its readiness to defeat its enemies. 

It was a privilege and an honor to 
serve with this able American, who will 
be sorely missed in these Halls for a long 
time to come. 


Roosevelt County, Mont., Program Pro- 
duces Positive Results in Developing 
Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. METCALF, Mr. President, the 
February 15, 1963, issue of the Montana 
Farmer-Stockman includes an article by 
Belvina W. Bertino describing the ex- 
cellent countywide improvement and 
planning done in Roosevelt County, 
Mont. 

The progressive leaders of this county, 
white and Indian, town and country, 
have shown how to make government 
work for the benefit of their fellow citi- 
zens. 

This county was the first in the Nation 
to utilize the Community Hospital Act, 
sponsored by the Montana congressional 
delegation in 1957 to provide better 
health facilities to serve both Indians 
and non-Indians. A fine new retire- 
ment home was dedicated last year. 
Nurses aids and firefighters have been 
trained. Technology has been applied 
to farming. Recreational development 
and new education programs are under- 
way. New industries have come to the 
area, 

In sum, these community leaders— 
from Wolf Point, Poplar, Brockton, Cul- 
bertson, Froid, McCabe and Bainville, 
and the farms—are planning the future 
instead of panning the present. They 
view the Federal Government as a 
partner, whose programs should be used 
selectively and fitted to local needs, 
rather than as a villain to be denounced, 

I commend the good sense of the peo- 
ple of Roosevelt County and ask unani- 
mous consent to have pointed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the article referred 
to, entitled Roosevelt County Program 
Produces Positive Results in Develop- 
ing Resources.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: f 
ROOSEVELT COUNTY PROGRAM PRODUCES POSI- 

TIVE RESULTS IN DEVELOPING RESOURCES 

(By Belvina W. Bertino) 

The annual meeting of the Roosevelt Plan- 
ning and Improvement Council of Culbert- 
son in December presented a vital summa- 
tion of the concentrated efforts of the 
people of the county in promoting the de- 
velopment of their native raw materials and 
human resources. 

The accomplishments which have stemmed 
from the coordinated leadership of farm and 
nonfarm, Indian and non-Indian members 
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of the council in countywide improvement 
and development are listed in the publica- 
tion, Teamwork Progress, Roosevelt Coun- 
ty.“ compiled by Ernest Ahrendes, Coopera- 
tive Extension Service, Bozeman, and soon to 
be released. It will be available to the public, 
both statewide and out of State, from the 
Montana Extension Service and through all 
county extension offices. 


IMPRESSIVE LIST 


Some of these accomplishments, according 
to the report, are: 

Study of native resources and preparation 
of an overall economic development plan; 

Organization of three development cor- 
porations covering all major communities to 
promote industrial growth; 

Promotion of a program to place an ad- 
ditional 12,000 acres of Missouri River bot- 
tom land under irrigation in the near fu- 
ture; 

Initiation of a training program in fire- 
fighting for Fort Peck Reservation Indians 
and a countywide nurses aid training pro- 
gram to increase employment opportunities; 

Establishment of a strong adult educa- 
tional program; 

Promotion of local arts and crafts develop- 
ment from Montana products, including dis- 
plays to attract tourists, creation of mu- 
seums: 

Initiation of a broad program of outdoor 
recreational development; 

Development of an effective organized ap- 
proach to planning for progress in Roose- 
velt County; 

Reduction of cost of providing specialized 
education services for their youth by joint 
hiring of teachers among high schools; 

Increase of agricultural income to the 
county by tripling hog production, expand- 
ing cattle feeding, promoting new crop 
production, getting some changes made in 
national farm legislation and making some 
adjustments in farm and ranch manage- 
ment. 

ERGAN 5 YEARS AGO 


This need for more specialized action was 
Tevealed about 5 years ago when a county- 
wide functioning body was organized with 
the able assistance of Don Hunter, county 
extension agent, to study the economic 
status of the county and how to inaugurate 
improvements. 

This body, known as the Roosevelt County 
Advisory Council, discovered a variety of 
situations contributing to curtailed devel- 
opment of the county resources. With little 
business expansion, many of the young peo- 
ple were leaving the county. Native prod- 
ucts were also largely being shipped out for 
processing. Improvements were needed in 
sanitation, water supplies and sewage dis- 
posal systems. There was a keenly felt need 
for adult specialized training and education 
in arts, crafts and public affairs. 

EIG TERRITORY 


A great many more situations and condi- 
tions were literally crying for attention, but 
in such a large, 80-mile-long county the 
council realized it would take a great deal 
of cooperation and plain hard work to get 
much accomplished, 

The towns of Wolf Point, Poplar, Brockton, 
Culbertson, Froid, McCabe, and Bainville 
are included in Roosevelt County, as well as 
much of the Fort Peck Indian Reservation 
(comprising roughly two-thirds of the 
county) with the agency at Poplar. The 
understanding and cooperation of both In- 
dians and non-Indians were essential if 
progress in county improvement was to be 
made. 

The establishment of the safilower process- 
ing plant at Culbertson in 1959 was an en- 
couraging beginning toward the progress 
sought, In addition to the 20 to 25 local 
people employed at the plant, farmers 
throughout the county and surrounding area 
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were benefited by being able to produce the 
new crop freely on diverted acres. Feed pel- 
lets and meal processed from byproducts at 
the mill were also available to livestock 
growers, 

PILOT COUNTY 2 

Another significant happening in 1959 oc- 
curred when Roosevelt County was selected 
as one of two pilot counties in public affairs 
education in Montana when a grant from 
the Fund for Adult Education had been ex- 
tended to the Montana Extension Service. 
This gave a real boost to the work in adult 
education opportunities, public improvement 
and development which the advisory council 
had cut out for itself and for the county as 
a whole. 

The grant also made possible the addition 
of Ernest Ahrendes, program consultant, to 
the county extension staff. He gave valued 
directive assistance to the council. Also, in 
1959, Rupert Nelson joined the county ex- 
tension staff to work closely with the Fort 
Peck Reservation Indians in regard to their 
needs and problems. x 

In order to make the most of their added 
opportunity as a pilot county in public re- 
sponsibility and public affairs, the advisory 
council reorganized to take in as many groups 
as possible, such as farm groups, conserva- 
tion, business, civic, church, women’s and 
youth leaders’ organizations, municipal and 
county officials, and tribal groups. 

ACTION COMMITTEE 


Renamed, the advisory council became the 
Roosevelt County Planning and Improve- 
ment Council, A 12-member executive ac- 
tion commit was elected to expedite the 
work which the larger council had recom- 
mended, with priorities given to projects de- 
manding most immediate attention. 

Subcommittees were formed to study and 
initiate action on priority rated programs 
which were carried on to completion, often- 
times in other channels. Council 
during the past 2 years have involved over 
200 persons who have worked as members 
of committees or in similar essential capac- 
ities. à 

ECONOMIC PROGRESS 

Economic progress in the county is re- 
flected in new hospitals at Wolf Point and 
Poplar and a new retirement home at Wolf 
Point being completed and providing addi- 
tional employment opportunities. 

In 1961 a jet fuel refinery was built near 
Wolf Point and in 1962 a crafts store, fea- 
turing Indian art and craftwork for tourists, 
was started in the tribal office building in 
Poplar. The former agency building was 
razed and plans are under way for a com- 
bined museum and store. A housing de- 
velopment plan has been completed for In- 
dians and development is expected to begin 
in 1963. 

Planned for future development is chem- 
ical weed control in safflower, underground 
water survey, mineral resources survey, in- 
creased opportunities for adult education, 
labor availability survey, including number 
of workers and their skills, improved educa- 
tional facilities for youth, youth organiza- 
tions. 

CONTINUED ACTION 


Continued action in the multifaceted 
county improvement and development effort 
was clearly shown in the executive subcom- 
mittee reports at the December annual 
meeting. 

The civil defense report showed that much 
work has been done in the county which 
was considered one of the better 
in a 10-county National Guard civil defense 
study. More will be done in regard to 
emergency shelters, rural warning systems. 

Other committees reported on farm policy 
and marketing, recreation park survey and 
tourism development, agricultural and in- 
dustrial development, training program, 
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Also reported was the Area Redevelopment 

Administration-approved $9,500 livestock 

feeding and marketing study to be made 
soon in the county. 

While the efforts and accomplishments 
of the planning and improvement council 
under the pilot program and assistance of 
the extension service have been signally 
beneficial to the entire county, it is only the 
beginning of a broader, permanent program 
of progress made possible by continued or- 
ganized leadership and teamwork. y 


Backstairs “Malevolence” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
enough of his fellow writers and former 
colleagues have adequately criticized 
“The Ordeal of Power” that I need add 
nothing on the subject of that self-seek- 
ing book. For the benefit of the entire 
House, however, I would like to place in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the following 
excellent column by the distinguished 
writer, Holmes Alexander, who provides 
a valuable service in exposing the char- 
acter of the author: 

BackKsTams “MALEVOLENCE™ 
(By Holmes Alexander) 


WasHincron.—Certainly it is not a rule of 
life that benign persons are universally the 
victims of malevolence, but it happens often 
enough to make the angels weep. Many a 
gentle saint was crucified, and I have noticed 
that humble, harmless maiden aunts and 
household servants often are treated with 
Chinese cruelty by diabolical smart alecks 
under the same roof. 

The only sure defense, it appears, is not 
innocence or loving kindness but a vial of 
retaliatory acid in the face of the offender. 

It seems too much to expect that General 
Eisenhower's forthcoming memoirs will in 
any way dash the vitriol back at Lillian 
Rogers Parks for writing her “Backstairs 
at the White House“ account of the Eisen- 
hower years, 

But nothing else would begin to visit due 
retribution upon Ike's trusted ghostwriter, 
Emmet John Hughes, and his book entitled 
“The Ordeal of Power.” 

Until reading it, I had supposed that Rob- 
ert Welch, in “The Politician,” had done the 
worst by Ike, except for Columnist Dixon, 
who liked to quote Ike's ad lib responses at 
press conferences, or Cartoonist Herblock. 
who usually depicted the then-President of 
the United States as a sick chicken. 

But Welch held frankly to the thesis that 
Mr. Eisenhower couldn't have governed so 
badly without doing so intentionally, and 
the anti-Ike humorists were merely making 
fun of their betters. Emmet Hughes carves 
up this kingly figure, this unfailingly decent 
gentleman, with the treacherous knife of 
false friendship. 

He leers in mock anguish at the deed. He 
sighs all the while with omniscience con- 
cerning the doomsday which Ike failed to 
avert by trusting Dulles more than Khru- 
shchey, tolerating Republicans instead of 
going all out for the opposition party, and 
not using political power the way FD. R. did 
earlier and J.F.K. would try to do later. 

Nobody need defend Mr. Eisenhower by 
contending his administration was a glorious 
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reign. He inherited dismal legacies from 
both parties. 

The Russians could not have recovered so 
fast from World War II, or have occupied 
East Europe and East Berlin, or have beaten 
us into space, or have opened the missile 
gap had the Roosevelt-Truman years been 
used to defeat the twin totalitarianisms of 
nazism and communism. 

It was not Ike whose policies condoned 
the Red revolution in China, or bogged us 
down with a no-win strategy in Korea, or 
allowed the Russians to blockade the land 
routes to Berlin. 

The country which President Eisenhower 
handed over to President Kennedy was far 
stronger, albeit much sadder, than the one 
which came down from President Truman, 
And it’s hard to look to Cuba and Birming- 
ham with any conviction that Ike's departure 
was a blessing. 

Nor were the Republican deficits of 1953 
any responsibility of the Supreme Comman- 
der whom the party insisted upon nomi- 
nating ahead of Senator Taft. Dewey had 
presided over the incredible defeat of 1948. 
Nixon was Dewey's choice, not Ike's, for 
Vice President. McCarthy had been first 
elected in 1946. 

Chief Justice Warren, who led the Court 
into the most troublesome decision of the 
century, was so big a Republican figure that 
the new President almost had to make the 
appointment as a political debt, 

The terrible decline which set in during 
the Eisenhower second term might have 
been averted, but not by the qualities which 
Hughes seems to wish Eisenhower had. 

Hughes wishes he had been more liberal 
but he was too liberal. Hughes wishes he 
had welcomed Khrushchey sooner—but he 
should not have welcomed him at all. 
Hughes wishes he had dumped Nixon—but 
that would have been the kind of dirty trick 
that is out of the Elsenhower character. 

And that brings us to Ixe's fatal failing. 
He was too kind, too decent, too trusting. 

Had Eisenhower been a ruthless and ornery 
man, Emmet Hughes would never have 
lasted long enough around the White House 
+o write his kind of a book. 


Hon. Francis E. Walter 


SPEECH 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1963 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, the passing 
of my good friend and our esteemed col- 
league, Francis “Tap” WALTER, leaves me 
with a sad feeling of personal loss and 
removes from this body one of its most 
able and influentlal Members. 

“Tap” WALTER was my friend and men- 
tor when I first came to Congress and his 
expert guidance proved invaluable to me. 
Through the years he remained a loyal 
and true friend, always ready to extend a 
helping hand with any problem. 

But aside from my personal feeling of 
loss, all of us here are going to miss his 
expert knowledge, his fearlessness, and 
his readiness to fight for what he con- 
sidered was right and just. He was a 
man of strong beliefs and great sincerity 
and while many of us were not always in 
agreement with his views, we always ad- 
mired his courage, his integrity, his abil- 
ity, and his devotion to duty. We have 
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lost a most able colleague and the Na- 
tion has lost a great American. 

“Tan” WALTER was a devoted husband 
and father and to his widow and his 
daughter I extend my deepest sympa- 
thy. = 


The Harbor Gate Redevelopment Project 
in Richmond, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


r 
HON. JOHN F. BALDWIN, JR. 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 
Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, the Re- 


development Agency of the City of Rich- 
mond, Calif., has been deeply concerned 


about some serious inaccuracies pertain- 


ing to the Harbor Gate redevelopment 
project at Richmond, Calif., which were 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
October 5, 1962, pages 21227 and 21228, 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
ALGER]. The same serious inaccuracies 
were also included in a speech made by 
the gentleman from Texas at the 5lst 
annual meeting of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce recently. 

In order to set the record straight per- 
taining to the Harbor Gate redevelop- 
ment project, I am attaching hereto a 
letter dated May 3, 1963 written by Mr. 
Erwin Farley, executive director, the Re- 
development Agency of the city of Rich- 
mond, Calif., Post Office Box 1786, Rich- 
mond, Calif. 

In addition, I am also attaching a sup- 
plementary letter dated May 22, 1963, 
sent by Mr. Farley to the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce providing detailed answers 
to a series of 14 questions which the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce asked about the 
Harbor Gate redevelopment project. 

These letters make clear that the Har- 
bor Gate redevelopment project was de- 
veloped without the use of any Federal 
funds whatsoever. It is a real tribute to 
the city of Richmond and to the redevel- 
opment agency that this project was 
carried out so successfully on a local 
level. As a matter of reality, the city of 
Richmond and the redevelopment agen- 
cy of that city are entitled to commen- 
dation, rather than criticism, for the 
manner in which this project has been 
development. 

THe REDEVELOPMENT AGENCY 
OF THE Crrr or OND, 
Richmond, Calif., May 3, 1963. 
US. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: Some statements attributed 
by the press to Congressman BRUCE ALGER 
in his recent speech at the 51st annual meet- 
ing of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce were 
completely erroneous regarding our Rich- 
mond redevelopment program. Knowing 
that the chamber would want to have the 
correct facts on this matter, I am writing 
to set the record straight, Should Congress- 
man ALGrER’s statements be incorporated in 
any printed report on your recent meeting, 
I trust that appropriate space will also be 
provided for a summary of the true facts 
regarding our Harbor Gate redevelopment 
project in particular. 
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Enclosed are photocopies of front-page 
stories in the May 1 and 2 editions of the 
Daily Pacific Builder reporting the Congress- 
man's remarks and our reactions to his state- 
ments. Also enclosed is a copy of a front- 
page story on this subject which appeared 
in the Richmond Independent on May 2. 

Our Harbor Gate industrial redevelopment 
project has been an outstanding example of 
locally financed redevelopment. Absolutely 
no Federal funds were involved in this proj- 
ect. ‘Therefore, I cannot understand the 
reasoning of the Congressman's criticism, 
unless he inaccurately assumed Federal par- 
ticipation in the project because it was 
praised in an urban renewal publication. 

The city of Richmond was able to advance 
moneys from its general fund to underwrite 
the net cost of this project, which amounted 
to some $600,000. Through use of the tax 
increment provision of the California State 
law, the city was fully reimbursed for this 
expenditure within 4 years after the rede- 
veloped land was sold. This reimbursement 
came from increased tax revenue accumu- 
lated from the net assessed value of the 
property attributable to redevelopment. 
Safeway Stores and United Mutual Grocers 
purchased the two large industrial sites in 
this 133-acre project for major food distri- 
bution centers, 

Richmond, which has pioneered in rede- 
velopment activities on the west coast, also 
used this same method of financing our Plaza 
residential project. ‘This undertaking cost 
some $190,000 and was completed in 1958. 
One hundred attractive, moderately priced 
homes were built on this II-acre parcel. 
Increased tax income from this area will pay 
off the city’s investment in another 2 or 3 
years. ` 

Richmond still begrs some scars from the 
impact of World War II shipbuilding ac- 
tivity. Urban renewal has been a valuable 
tool in our postwar transition. Funds ac- 
cruing from increased tax revenue resulting 
from these first two redevelopment projects 
have been used to meet a portion of the 
cost of four other more extensive urban 
renewal undertakings. These later projects, 
because of their size and total cost, have 
been jointly financed by the Federal Govern- 
ment and the local community. 

Congressman ALGER'S accusation, as re- 
ported by the press, that the Harbor Gate 
project was a flagrant case of misuse of the 
urban renewal program is indeed surprising. 
His allegation that the Richmond City Coun- 
cil passed a false certification concerning this 
project is simply not based on fact. Further- 
more, his criticism of the Federal Govern- 
ment in connection with this project is like- 
wise uncalled for, since the Urban Renewal 
Administration was not involved, Therefore, 
any statement that hundreds of thousands 
of Federal taxpayers money was spent un- 
necessarily is completely erroneous. 

Richmond has one of the most comprehen- 
sive urban renewal programs of any com- 
munity of its size in the country, due in 
great part to the need to rehabilitate the 
remnants of extensive, federally developed, 
temporary war housing areas. Our local 
chamber of commerce is one of our many 
strong supporters. We have financed from 
local funds those portions of the program 
that we could pay for ourselves. However, 
in those cases where this was not possible, 
we have utilized the Federal assistance pro- 

‘We are justly proud of our accom- 
plishments and greatly disturbed by unin- 
formed criticism. I trust this improves your 
understanding of our program and explains 
our shock at Congresman ALGER'S state- 
ments. 

If you wish any further information on 
this matter, please let me know. 

Sincerely, 
ERWIN FARLEY, 
Executive Director. 
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RICHMOND, CALIF., 
May 22, 1963. 
Mr. S. HOWARD Evans, 8 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Evans: Your letter of May 13, 
1963, which was received on May 20, re- 
quests answers to a list of questions con- 
cerning our Harbor Gate redevelopment proj- 
ect. Answers to your questions are included 
in a supplement to this letter. 

We trust that the additional information 
supplied will serve to clarify your under- 
standing the redevelopment of this project, 
which was erroneously criticized by Con- 
gressman Bruce ALGER in his recent talk to 
the 5ist Annual Meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce. We are anxious that any 
release of information concerning the Con- 
gressman's remarks be corrected to reflect 
the true facts in the Harbor Gate case. 

This agency was not aware that similar in- 
accuracies were contained in the October 5, 
1962, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and in a recent 
issue of Human Events. Your advising us of 
this is appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
ERWIN FARLEY, 
Executive Director. 
RE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES LETTER OF MAY 13, 1963, ANSWERS 
TO QUESTIONS ASKED 


1. When was the redevelopment agency es- 
tablished in Richmond? The redevelopment 
agency was created by the Council of the City 
of Richmond on October 24, 1949. 

2. Where did it get the money with which 
to begin operations? On May 22, 1950, the 
Richmond City Council established the Rich- 
mond Redevelopment Agency administrative 
fund and appropriated $7,942 from its gen- 
eral fund for agency administrative and over- 
head expenses, On August 7, 1950, an addi- 
tional $20,000 was appropriated. At various 
intervals thereafter additional city funds 
were made available for local redevelopment 
plans and studies. 

3. When did it get its first Federal funds? 
On April 13, 1951, the agency received its first 
Federal advance of funds for surveys and 
plans in preparation of a project or projects” 
in Richmond's redevelopment areas 1, 2, 5, 
and 7. Redevelopment area No. 6, which in- 
cluded the Harbor Gate project, was not in- 
cluded under that contract or any other con- 
tract for Federal funds. 


4. Are Federal funds regularly used to pay 
staff salaries and office expenses? Federal 
funds are used to pay applicable portions of 
staff salaries and other expenses when rede- 
velopment projects are federally assisted. 
No such funds are used or have been used 
when projects have been planned and exe- 
cuted solely under provisions of the Califor- 
nia community redevelopment law, as in the 
case of Harbor Gate. 

5. When was the Harbor Gate project un- 
dertaken? Harbor Gate was declared a rede- 
velopment area by the Council of the City of 
Richmond in September 1950, along with 
several other south Richmond areas. Work 
on the project began in 1953 with prepara- 
tion of a preliminary plan by the Richmond 
City Planning Commission. A final plan was 
approved in 1954. Land was sold the same 
year, and major public improvements were 
completed a year and a half later. 

6. Was any of the land included in the 
Harbor Gate project ever used in any Fed- 
erally subsidized project? and 7. If so, were 
Federal urban renewal funds ever used in 
any of the planning done for these predeces- 
sor projects? Like other undeveloped south 
Richmond land, Harbor Gate became a tem- 
porary World War II housing site sheltering 
shipyard workers and later veterans. The 
United States, which owned the major por- 
tion of the site, removed its war housing as 
Tequired by law, and sold the land at fair 
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market value to the Richmond Redevelop- 
ment Agency, which then disposed of it to 
the redevelopers. Harbor Gate was not in- 
cluded in or considered for any Federally 
assisted urban renewal, public low-rent 
housing or other similar project involving 
Federal funds. 

8. When was the decision made to make 
the Harbor Gate project self-liquidating? 
The original redevelopment plan adopted in 
1954 provided for financing of the project 
from the city’s general fund without reim- 
bursement. In 1956, the plan was amended 
to incorporate the tax increment (self-liqui- 
dating) provisions of the newly adopted 
State constitutional amendment. Richmond 
was the first city in California to use the 
State constitution’s increment financing. 

9. When did the city appropriate funds for 
this project? With adoption of the redevel- 
opment plan for Harbor Gate on November 8, 
1954, the Council of the City of Richmond 
declared its intention “Promptly to do or 
cause to be done the following”: (a) To 
make available from the general funds of 
the city of Richmond and to authorize the 
expenditure thereof to do the site improve- 
ment work contemplated by the redevelop- 
ment plan; and (b) to make available from 
the general funds of the city of Richmond 
to the Redevelopment Agency of the City of 
Richmond such sums of money as may be 
necessary for the payment for such property 
within the project area that may be ac- 
quired by condemnation as provided by 
law.“ The funds were expended as the im- 
provement work 

10. How much was the total local financial 
contribution? The net cost of the Harbor 
Gate project (after land sales to Safeway 
Stores and Mutual-United Grocery Co.) was 
$592,153.71. 

11. How much was the cost of planning 
this particular project? Planning of this 
project was a joint undertaking of the city 
and the agency. City planning and public 
works personnel expenses are included under 
an expenditure item entitled “Administra- 
tive and engineering overhead,” costing $70,- 
226. The agency's cost was $753. 

12. Where did this planning money come 
from? and 13. When were the planning 
funds appropriated? No specific amount was 
appropriated for Harbor Gate planning, 
Planning was undertaken ‘as part of the 
city staff’s 1953-54 regular work schedule 
in accord with the approved city budget. 
The agency's funds were derived from its 
own general fund, composed of city council 
appropriations and other non-Federal 
moneys. 

14. Were any Federal urban renewal funds 
used either directly or indirectly for planning 
this project? No. 


Francis E. Walter 


SPEECH 
HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1963 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
greatly saddened at the death of Francis 
WALTER. Over the years he has been so 
kind and helpful to me that I will miss 
him an awful lot. 

His office was near mine and we saw 
each other frequently. Many of my 
problems I talked over with him. Know- 
ing him and having him for a friend was 
a grand experience, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, the ac- 
tions of the President in sending troops 
into Alabama and the threat to use them 
in the Birmingham racial situation 
raises some very important questions, if 
not in fact sounding the warning signal 
to our system of government. 

David Lawrence, one of the sound- 
thinking columnists of today, wrote a 
most thought-provoking editorial on this 
subject, which appeared in the Evening 
Star, Washington, D.C., on May 27, 
1963. It is as follows: 

Power A Dictator Wovrp Usunr: U.S. Brier 
on Ustnc Troops In ALABAMA WOULD 

Oren Ur Vast AREA OF COERCION 


A remarkable brief has just been filed in 
the Supreme Court of the United States by 
direction of Attorney General Robert Ken- 
nedy. If the argument in it is ever sus- 
tained by the High Court, the way is opened 
to a military dictator in the United States 
at any time and for any reason that suits 
the whim of a President. The provisions of 
the Constitution which limit a President's 
power would be swept aside and, for all 
practical p the Constitution here- 
after would be what the President says it is. 

The brief was in answer to a petition of 
Governor Wallace of Alabama asking the 
Supreme Court to issue an order against the 
use of Federal troops in Alabama unless re- 
quested by the Governor or the legislature, 
as required by the Constitution. 

The Supreme Court today, however, de- 
clined to pass on the merits of the argu- 
ment in the brief and rejected the 
complaint on the ground that the President 
had merely taken “purely preparatory meas- 
ures.” But the brief of the Department of 
Justice will remain in the records as a state- 
ment of the basis for future use of Federal 
troops inside a sovereign State. 


The Department of Justice replies that 
the provision of the Constitution which 
explicitly says that Federal troops may be 
used within a State only with the permis- 
sion of the Governor or the State Legisla- 
ture is “irrelevant” and that somehow the 
14th amendment conferred broad new pow- 
ers on the President to enforce any law on 
any subject or to use troops whenever, on 
the basis of his own judgment of the cir- 
cumstances, he wishes to use them. The 
brief, moreover, makes this sweeping claim: 

“There is no room for judicial review of a 
presidential determination that the condi- 
tions stated in section 333 have arisen and 
require him to take ‘such measures as he 
considers necessary.“ oi 

Section 333 is part of a law originally 
passed in 1871, It specifically relates only 
to a failure or refusal by State authorities 
to permit the “execution of the laws of the 
United States.” President Kennedy has 
himself publicly stated that, in the recent 
disturbances in Birmingham, Ala., no Fed- 
eral law was being violated—nor any court 
order, either. 

The brief brushes aside as secondary the 
public statements of Alabama officials that 
they intend to maintain law and order, and 
adds; 

“But the allegations of intent cannot re- 
lieve the President of the right and duty 
to prepare for all contingencies and to make 
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the independent determination required by 
section 333.” 

Yet a President's intent, on the other 
hand—whether it be political or capriclous 
to prepare to deal with local disturbances 
whenever he pleases is held by the Depart- 
ment of Justice not even to be subject to 
judicial review. It is further argued in the 
brief that section 333 is a blanket authoriza- 
tion to a President to send troops into any 
State at any time that he himself thinks 
there may in the future be some intention to 
violate any law or court order. Section 333, 
however, doesn’t deal with intent at all, but 
only with actual evidence of law violation 
or a refusal to enforce a law. 

The constitutionality of section $33 itself 
has never been passed upon by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Congress can- 
not assume the right to proclaim hy statute 
what it wishes to be considered constitu- 
tional. Nor can Congress enlarge a Presi- 
dent's constitutional powers by means of a 
law. 

The most surprising statement in the 
brief—and one which would seem to pave 
the way for a military dictatorship by a 
President of the United States at any time 
he wishes to set it up—is as follows: 

“We cannot know whether the occasion 
for invoking the statute (section 333) will 
actually arise. Nor need we examine the 
precise circumstances which might justify 
the contemplated intervention. It is suffi- 
ciently clear, however, that the prevailing 
situation in Birmingham may deteriorate in 
such a way as to require action under sec- 
tion 333.“ 

Yet the law itself doesn’t say a President 
may threaten to use Federal troops or even 
use them until the circumstances stated in 
the law have actually arisen, 

But what difference would it make what 
the law says if the Department of Justice 
is right in claiming that there can be no 
judicial review of a President's acts? 

There is no limit to the powers of coercion 
that could be applied by a President, 
whether a liberal or not, by ordering out 
troops. If the Supreme Court of the United 
States accepts the reasoning of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, then, even when no Federal 
law or court order has been violated, a Presi- 
dent can mobilize Federal troops and deploy 
them as he pleases. He could intimidate 
local authorities and cause certain citizens 


of what is actually specified to the contrary 
in either the laws of the United States or 
the Constitution. 


Hon. Francis E. Walter 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1963 
Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I want 


Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER]. His death 
was sudden, and he leaves a bereft family 
and saddened colleagues in the House. 
I am one who often found himself in op- 
position to our late colleague on the 
floor of this body. But whatever the 
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extent or depth of our disagreement we 
personally remained good friends and 
respected each other’s point of view. If 
memory serves, following every exchange 
we ever had in committee or on the floor, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, who 
was far senior to me, would extend to me 
a kind word, or a bit of humor. He had 
a fine sense of humor, and an ability to 
laugh at himself which few people have. 
I join our colleagues in extending to our 
late colleague’s family and friends my 
deepest sympathy. 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 


many 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 7 
Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 
Arrit 30, 1963. 
Mr. FLoop: We wrote to Mr. Smith re- 
questing (respectfully) quick action on Res. 
14. referring to the establishment of a 
Special Committee on Captive Nations. 
Mr. Flood, we have always been so thank- 
ful to have a man like you in Congress— 
and as we receive the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
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we always read your remarks. We read your 
letter in the Tablet April 25, 1963. 
Very sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. T. CARROLL. 
Costa Mrsa, CALIF. 
UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
or America, INC. 
Denver, Colo., April 28, 1963. 
Hon. Byron G. ROGERS, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN ROGERS: Congressman 
DANIEL J. Froob submitted a resolution to 
the House Rules Committee calling for cre- 
ation of a special Committee on Captive 
Nations in the House of Representatives, 
known as House Resolution 14. 

The establishment of a special Committee 
on Captive Nations is an urgent need in the 
present cold war of communism against the 
free world. Such an official parliamentary 
body will be capable of collecting true in- 
formation concerning the countries and na- 
tions forcefully incorporated into the Com- 
munist block. 

The non-Russian nations and their strug- 
gle for independence presents the perpetual 
difficulties for the Kremlin rulers, The 
problem of the captive nations is in fact 
the weakest spot of Communist Russian im- 
perialism. It is in the best interest of the 
United States to know the facte concerning 
this weak spot of our mutual enemy. Cre- 
ation of a special Committee on Captive 
Nations will be of vital importance to our 
Government in carrying its foreign policy. 

We sincerely believe, sir, that you fully 
understand the urgent need for creation of 
such a special Captive Nations Committee 
in the House of Representatives, and there- 
fore we ask you to introduce the similar 
resolution calling for creation of a special 
Committee on Captive Nations in the House, 
or to write a letter to Congressman HOWARD 
W. Srra, chairman of the House Rules Com- 
mittee, expressing your full support for the 
Flood resolution, House Resolution 14. 
Thank you. 

Respectfully yours, 
Ross Kuz uren, 
President, 
Denver Branch of U. C. C. A. 


AMERICA, LOWELL ARA CHAPTER, 
Lowell, Mass., May 3, 1963. 
Ft. oo 


Dran MR. CONGRESSMAN: The Lowell Ara 
Chapter, Armenian Youth Federation of 
America, has moved and passed with an 
overwhelming majority to support House 
Resolution 14-15, submitted by you, ad- 
vocating the formation of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations. 

The formation of such a committee Is vital 
to the security of the entire free world, 
and it will light a candle of hope for the 
enslaved and once free peoples of the Soviet 
Union. 

We are contacting our Congressman as 
well as Con Ho wann W. SMITH, head 
of the Rules Committee, urging him to re- 
lease your resolution for quick passage. 

We wish to commend you for your stand 
in this matter and assure you of our fullest 
support. 

Sincerely, 
SANDRA GARABEDIAN, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


CoLLEGE PoInT, N.Y., May 2, 1963. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. FLoon: Today I sent a letter to 
Howard W. Smura, chairman on the Commit- 
tee of Rules urging that quick action be 
taken on the passage of House Resolution 14. 
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As requested, I am sending a copy of the 
letter and am also sending one to my Con- 
gressman here in New York. 

Sincerely, 
MARGARET M. WELTZ. 
West Roxsury, Mass., May 7, 1963. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. BATES, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BATES: We can start to 
exploit the weaknesses in the Communist 
colonial empire by developing an effective 
policy toward the captive nations, 

Last January, Congressmen Foo and DER- 
WINSKI, introduced H.R. 14 and H.R. 15 re- 
spectively which would implement the 
Captive Nations Week Resolution of 1959 and 
establish a Special Committee on Captive Na- 
tions. This committee would conduct in- 
quiries into, study, and prepare -concrete 
recommendations for an effective U.S. policy 
toward the captive nations. Many other Con- 
gressmen introduced similar resolutions. 

On behalf of the Boston Branch of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee I am asking 
you: 

(1) To introduce a resolution of your own. 
to establish a Committee on Captive Nations; 

(2) To support HR. 14 introduced by Con- 
gressman DANIEL J. FLOOD; 

(3) To use your influence in the House 
Rules Committee, to which H.R. 14 was as- 
signed, and especially with the chairman, 
Howard W. Smrru, to initiate action on the 
proposed legislation by opening public 
hearings. 

Although the request does not come from 
your district, we believe that our fight with 
communism and our support for the captive 
nations is of national concern and must have 
the support of all Americans. 

Your action and support in this matter will 
do much for the establishment of a Special 
Committee on Captive Nations. 

Sincerely yours, 

UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE OF 
AMERICA, INC., Boston BRANCH 

OREST BZCZUDLUK, Public Relations. 


Diplomatic Relations With Cuba 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday, May 28, there appeared in the 
Columbia Record, a newspaper in South 
Carolina, an editorial entitled “Soviets 
Say We Will Leave Cuba.” This editorial 
discusses reports which have appeared 
in press that the Communists are pre- 
dicting that in 1963 the United States 
will evacuate Guantanamo Naval Base 
and establish diplomatic relations with 
Cuba. The editorial, incidentally, notes 
that the President has denied the valid- 
ity of such Communist predictions. We 
need, however, to be repeatedly reminded 
that Cuba continues to constitute a 
threat to the free world and to the se- 
curity of the United States and that any 
accommodation of the Communists will 
surely have dire consequences. 
unanimous consent that this editorial 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I ask. 
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Soviets Say WE'LL Leave CUBA 


An ominous report from adds to 
the mounting evidence that the United 
States is following a line of appeasement in 
its confrontation with Communist aggress- 
ors. 

The account came from Columnist Con- 
stantine Brown. Judging by his dispatches 
on subjects with which we are familiar at 
first hand, he is currently the most pene- 
tratingly accurate writer on the affairs of 
Western Europe. 

Reporting from Rome, his home base for 
the last 2 years, the veteran Washington 
correspondent says that jubilant Communist 
bloc diplomats there predict that “this year 
will be a year of peace and good’ will.” In 
the Soviet lexicon the beguiling words mean 
that the free world will make major conces- 
sions to Communist tyranny. 

The Red spokesmen, particularly pleased 
by the restraining hand placed on freedom- 
loving Cuban refugees, see a new spirit in 
Washington. They note that “things are 
improving considerably.” 

Tied in with their optimism Is a confident 
prediction that United States-Cuban rela- 
tions will be resumed in 1963. This, they say, 
will be followed by American evacuation of 
Guantanamo naval base after the 1964 elec- 
tions. 

Here is the strategy the Soviets hint will 
be used to get American military forces off 
the island: 

After the United States-Cuban rapport be- 
comes effective, Castro will campaign inten- 
sively to send the Yanquis home. Anti- 
colonial arguments which the United States 
employed to break up the empires of West- 
ern Europe will be used against the Cuban 
base. International pressure will be exerted 
to make the United States follow the exam- 
ple set by Britain and France in closing 
naval bases outside their sovereign domains. 
Domestic leaders will argue that because of 
the strong military installations in Florida 
and Puerto Rico, the naval base in Cuba is 
not needed. 

At the same time, a line of reasoning that 
gained currency when Soviet missiles were 
first spotted in Cuba will be revived. The 
contention was that since we demanded 
withdrawal of Soviet arms from Cuba, we 
should recall our own. The Russians are 
furiously reinforcing the island and will be 
able to make a deal by nationalizing the 
armaments and removing all except “advi- 
sory” personnel, or “technicians.” 

The Constantine Brown report helps to 
validate the hellbent determination of our 
national policy planners to effect an accom- 
miodation with the Soviets, and to achieve 
disarmament and world government within 
the framework of the United Nations. A pre- 
requisite to that idealistic accomplishment, 
they evidently believe, would be a parity of 
strength between the ideological foes. This 
would mean a slowdown in the West and a 
speedup in the Communist bloc, 

The Soviets and their allies are doing their 
part. Russia has the world’s largest sub- 
marine force; Red China, the fourth largest. 
The U.S.S.R. is vastly expanding its surface 
fieet. It has the biggest and best equipped 
army. It is continuously trying to close the 
missile gap. It has deployed an antimis- 
sile system. And it has begun surveillance 
of our aircraft carriers with long-range 
bombers, 

On the other hand, the United States has 
discontinued bomber production. General 
LeMay, main advocate of strategic manned 
aircraft, will be dropped from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in 12 months. The Skybolt 
program for planes that could fire atomic 
rockets more than a thousand miles was 
scrapped. Development of an antimissile 
system was delayed at least another year, 
Land-based missiles were withdrawn from 
Turkey and Italy. 

Our only sensational advance is in the 
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Polaris submarine program. We now have 
9 deployed and a target total of 41. But 

hear what one of the top naval officers in 
the submarine service had to say: 

“Our Polaris system is good and great. 
We think it is the best, It is as accurate as 
any other missile we have. It is hidden 
and invulnerable. It can fire under water 
and underway. But we cannot put all our 
eggs in one basket. That would make it 
easy for the enemy. We believe in the use 
of bombers, land missiles, and all our other 
Weapons on land and sea and in the air.” 

The Polaris is credited with being the sole 
deterrent against Soviet nuclear attack, but 
overreliance on a single method of defense 
could have disastrous results. 

Premier Khrushchey has openly declared 
on an offensive against the free world in 
“wars of liberation” to upset independent 
governments. We cannot combat this men- 
ace to our sovereignty by vigorous retreat. 

Most especially, we cannot withdraw from 
a frontier only 90 miles away without aban- 
doning safeguards to our national security. 


One Hundredth Anniversary of Felton, 
Sibley & Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call your atten- 
tion to the outstanding firm of Felton, 
Sibley & Co., Inc., which has been manu- 
facturing quality paints and chemical 
coatings since 1863. This year this great 
progressive firm is celebrating its 100th 
anniversary. Their main office is located 
in my congressional district and many of 
my constituents, I am happy to say, are 
employees of Felton, Sibley & Co. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to include a 
historical capsule of Felton, Sibley & Co. 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for the 
benefit of my colleagues. 

HISTORICAL CAPSULE 


Business was established at the northwest 
corner of Fourth and Cherry Streets, Phila- 
delphia, in 1863, where it has remained to 
this day. 

The original members of the firm were 
Samuel K. Felton and Conrad F. Rau, who 
formed a copartnership under the name Fel- 
ton & Rau. When Edward A. Sibley joined 
the firm shortly thereafter, the name be- 
came Felton, Rau & Sibley. In 1892, Mr. Rau 
withdrew from the firm and the name was 
changed to Felton, Sibley & Co. Following 
the death of Mr. Sibley in 1910, the concern 
was incorporated under the laws of Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Samuel K. Felton passed away in 
1914 at the age of 82, having actively served 
in the paint industry for over 64 years; and 
with his passing a leading trade publication 
wrote, We mourn the loss of one of the 
oldest and foremost figures in the paint in- 
dustry; his fame as a pioneer in the trade 
is spread over the four corners of the country 
and his constructive and inventive ideas are 
Just as well known.” Mr. Felton was also 
known far and wide for his humanitarian, 
philanthropic and church work. 

In 1913, the firm celebrated its 50th an- 
niversary. Following are a few excerpts from 
the many tributes accorded by industry, press 
and citizenry: 

“To be 50 years in the manufacture of 
paints and varnishes means something and 
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there are but very few that can stand out in 
the clear sunlight and give an account of 
themselves. Mr. Felton, as the head of this 
grand old firm, you have done your work well 
and set the pace for the younger ones to 
follow. To be one of the oldest varnish 
houses in America, to be among the oldest 
paint manufacturers and still at the helm 
guiding the business, is a thing to be proud 
of.” 


“No paint house in the country has a 
higher standard for honorable business 
methods and uniform quality goods.” 

“This well-known house bears an enviable 
record of achievement and the history of 
such a remarkable growth indicates clearly 
what may be expected when a manufacturer 
endeavors to make a product that can be 
relied upon to accomplish exactly that for 
which it is made. Scrupulous care is ex- 
ercised in the making of all their products 
and, as science finds new ways and better 
materials, Felton-Sibley is always ready to 
adopt what was proven after successful ex- 
perimentation, They are progressive and 
show a steady increase of business each year 
because those dealing with them found the 
products made were as good as present 
knowledge and can make them. 
We might further state that, while Philadel- 
phia has concerns that were estabished many 
years ago, there is none that is more fa- 
vorably known in the trade than Felton- 
Sibley.” 

“To Mr. Felton and his fortunate associ- 
ates I beg to present congratulations cou- 
pled with the hope that generations yet 
unborn may look upon the name of Felton- 
Sibley & Co. with the same respect and ad- 
miration that today is accorded to it and to 
those who made it the synonym of mercan- 
tile integrity and human fair dealing.” 

In 1916, a new structure was dedicated at 
Fourth and Cherry Streets by members of the 
second and third generations. Officers were 
J. Sibley Felton, president; Walter G. Sib- 


ley, vice president; Horace S, Felton, second 


vice president; Howard B. Felton, treasurer; 
and J. Robinson Silver, secretary, At the 
dedication it was recalled when nearby farm- 
ers drove into Philadelphia with lineseed oll, 
which they sold to paint manufacturers. In 
those days the Merchants’ Hotel, Fourth 
Street near Arch, was Philadelphia's leading 
hotel. Varnish at that time was sold mostly 


nish would furnish the gum, oil, turpentine, 
and driers. The varnish maker would take 
with his kettles and other equipment 
and to go to an open lot, along a stream if 
possible, so that he would have water to 
put out his fire when the kettle was through 


Throughout the years, Felton-Sibley has 
pioneered and produced almost every type 
paint product and chemical coating—finishes 
for hairpins to Army tanks, traffic, bridge, 
and guard rail paints for bustling turnpikes 
and expressways—the multitude of interior 
and exterior household and industria] fin- 
ishes so popular today. 

When planetaria first came on the national 
scene, Feélton-Sibley was commissioned to 
develop a unique dome finish, which has 
served as the standard to this day, for reten- 
tion of acoustic fidelity on unusually high- 
type ceilings. The Fels Planetarium, Phila- 
delphia; Hayden in New York and Boston; 
Adler in Chicago; Buhl in Pittsburgh; and 
the Moorehead in Chapel Hill, N.C., are 
among the more prominent planetariums 
using this special formulation. 

The Betsy Ross House and other famous 
historical shrines have been protected and 
preserved by Felton-Sibley paints over the 
years. The finishes used in the restoration 
of Independence Hall were produced by Fel- 
ton-Sibley after painstaking research. They 
match as closely as historical records indi- 
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cate the original paint formulas used almost 
200 years 1 

In 1960, Alsamite Paint. Co., Inc., Carroll 
Ltd., Inc., and H. M. Wocher & Son, all Phila- 
delphia based firms, were annexed as sub- 
sidiary divisions. 

Present officers are: Horace S. Felton, 
chairman of the board; A. R. Steinberg, 
president; Herman J. Zimmerman, vice presi- 
dent; and David L. Steinberg, secretary- 
treasurer. Employees number over 150; 40 
of which have served 25 years or longer and 
6 over 40 years. 

Through the trade sales division, a com- 
plete line of paints, varnishes, lacquers, 
shellacs, and paint sundries is marketed by 
over 1,000 independent retail dealers 
throughout the Middie Atlantic States. The 
industrial and painter maintenance divi- 
sions serve leading architects, painting con- 
tractors, interior decorators, city, State, and 
governmental agencies, plants, offices, and 
institutions in all phases of paint and chemi- 
cal coating requirements. 

Felton-Sibley is a charter member and 
exclusive eastern U.S, constituent of Spectro- 
matic Associates, an international group spe- 
cializing in the formulation and merchan- 
dising of custom tinted paints. Abreast of 
space-age paint technology, over 1 million 
colors can now be electronically projected 
and translated into precise paint formulas 
by Felton-Sibley through specially devel- 
oped automated equipment. In addition to 
participation in local paint groups, active 
membership is maintained in the National 
Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Association and 
the Federation of Societies of Paint Tech- 
nology. í 

After 100 years of continuous manufac- 
turing at the same location, the Felton- 
Sibley parcel is being appropriated by the 
Redevelopment Authority of the City of 
Philadelphia as part of the program for the 
development of the Independence Mall Urban 
Renewal Area. 

Plans are being consummated for a new 
ultramodern plant, consolidating all divi- 
sions under one roof with ample area for 
future expansion and embodying latest 
manufacturing, shipping, and administra- 
tive facilities, 


Maryland Lions Tribute to U Thant 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on May 4, 
1963, the Lions of District 22 In Mary- 
land honored U Thant, the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. 

I had the privilege of being present on 
this occasion and of listening to the re- 
marks of Edgar M. Elbert, LL.D., past in- 
ternational president, 1952-53. In or- 
der that my colleagues may have an 
opportunity to read Mr. Elbert's impres- 
sive address, I have obtained a transcript 
which I ask to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

I take this opportunity to commend 
the Lions of Maryland, as well as the 
Lions International, for the fine work 
they are doing. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


My respects and commendations to you, 
International Director Bob. To our Past In- 
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ternational Director Massey Roe, and in the 
interest of time, I shall omit all of the dis- 
tinguished people at the two head tables 
with the exception of those who are repre- 
senting here this evening our distinguished 
honored guest, the first of whom being Hon- 
orable Ambassador of Burma, Hon, Sein, 
and the second being the Honorable Phillip 
Dean, and I want to say to that gentleman 
that I am certainly happy that he changed 
his baptized name, because I couldn't have 
pronounced it anyhow. (Gerassimos Theo- 
doros Christodoulou Svoronos-Gigantes.) 
Now you tell me, isn't this a mouthful? My 
respects also, to all of the members of the 
various committees and the governor's staff 
that have arranged this outstanding event; 
to all Lions here asembled and guests; and, 
finally to those of you of the weaker sex who 
have been born and raised on the gentle hill- 
sides of Maryland and are now mellowing in 
the love and attention as only Lion's hus- 
bands and only Lion’s sweethearts can give 
such attention; to you I say; “a very pleasant 
evening to you all.“ [Applause.] 

I noticed a Lion to the left of the podium 
who looked a bit sour at this remark and I 
want to say to this fellow Lion that if I 
were to be [flash picture taken] (thank you 
sir, if they turn out I'll take a dozen) 
[laughter]. I want to say to this fellow 
Lion that if I wanted to be very truthful 
about my observation I might say this is 
the finest fathers and daughters banquet 
that I have ever attended, [Applause.] 

All right, all right. We start timing now. 
Fellow Lions, ladies and guests. I would 
certainly be remiss in the matter of my in- 
nermost convictions should I fail to say to 
you at the outset how very, very happy I am 
to be back with you. It has been my privi- 
lege down through the past 20 years to ap- 
pear at many, many meetings in district 
22 and in particular district 22-C. It has 
always been a pleasure—I've learned to know 
you—I've learned to love you. I know that 
we have in common a great goal—the goal of 
Lions International, and, to see here tonight 
what you are doing and to note that you 
have raised your horizons on an interna- 
tional level—just tugs at my heart to think 
that I belong to an organization that has 
widened its horizon to this effect, especially 
about a man concerning whom we shall hear 
more. As a matter of fact, I was in your 
community on April 1, just about the time 
that the cherry blossoms were beginning 
to strike out. Three days later I left Van- 
couver for Tokyo, there on Lions business. 

Fellow Lions and ladies, what happened 
in Tokyo and in the Orient during our Lions 
international board there would be a topic 
for a conversation which you and I could 
have for 2 hours. But, let us shorten the 
report and say this: it was there, in 1951-52 
my pleasure to charter the first Lions Club 
of Japan. And it was my pleasure to charter 
three and four in Japan, in 1953. And imag- 
ine my amazement to epeak there at a 10th 
anniversary of the Kobe and Tokyo Lions 
Clubs, and to find out that within 10 short 
years, 560 Lions Clubs are now constituted 
in the country of Japan with over 30,000 
Lions members. But, before we go any fur- 
ther, I must say to you something that I 
have promised to do all my life, whenever 
I address an American audience, a promise 
that I intend to keep, viz: that from this 
point at which I stand and look over this 
audience up and down and right and left, 
I want to say to you that this is a beautiful 
sight from where I stand. Oh, not because 
your clothes are better than they would be 
somewhere else, not because perhaps that 


* your savings accounts or your bank accounts 


are larger than somewhere else, no, that isn't 
the point. I say it because of something 
that was mentioned here a few moments 
ago by the man who received this accolation 
in the name of our honored guest, U. Thant. 
This is a beautiful sight because in this 
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world tonight three-fifths of its people are 
not permitted to meet as we have met here 
tonight. No one asked me to give them a 
copy of what I was going to say to you. 
No one took your name and address at the 
door as you entered this great hall, and I 

myself from what I have seen 
around the world, that wherever I go, wher- 
ever I face an audience of free people—tI 


am going to ask them to remember as I. 


remember it because it’s been seared into 
my soul—that freedom, that freedom is 
something that is in protective custody. 
Remember that phrase. Freedom is some- 
thing that is in protective custody and the 
extent to which we protect this freedom 
decides whether we are to remain free or 
whether we are in slavery. [Applause.] 

Now the very interpretation of Lions Inter- 
national L-I-O-N-S meaning—liberty, intel- 
ligence, our Nation's safety is the spark that 
has ignited the free thinking and the right 
thinking, gentlemen of this world, because 
of that little personal pronoun “our.” Lib- 
erty and intelligence makes our Nation's 
safety, Just as sweet to the man from Aus- 
tralia or from South America or the Orient 
or Europe or wherever he may be. And be- 
lieve you me, my friends, there are in all 
corners and all crevasses of this world men 
who believe and who think as you and I 
think. This is the gift that men of North 
America, the founders of Lions International 
have given to the world, and I say to you— 
follow me very closely—I say it is not pos- 
sible for a man to meet with his Lions Club 
week after week, month after month, year 
after year, and there salute Old Glory or the 
flag of whatever his nation might be, to sing 
his national anthem, and according to our 
religious conviction, ask a man of the cloth 
to give an invocation for our services and 
blessings of the food that we eat and the 
service that we are about to give, I say to 
you my friends, that it is impossible to do 
this year in and year out and not become 
a better citizen of whatever country you 
belong to. 

Now, isn't this a simple little program 
that we have? And oh, how it is accepted by 
the peoples of the world, and, we know that 
the man we are honoring tonight, the Hon- 
orable U Thant, is a man who, on like level, 
espouses the same causes that we do, and 
that's why I say I am oh, so happy to have 
& small part in this program in which the 
Lions of district 22 are honoring this man— 
not because he is Secretary General of the 
United Nations, but because of the man he 
is, and the record that has brought him to 
this high level of service to humanity. You 
read it. We do not have the time to discuss 
it except there is one difference. The work 
of Mr. Thant, our honored guest, is on a 
nation-to-nation basis. The work of Lions 
International is on a person-to-person basis. 
We invoke in Lions International no sanc- 
tions. We use no force. Our membership is 
by invitation. There is no foreclosure on 
our part via a note of some super-body, ah 
no, every Lion in this world partakes in the 
management and the election and the poli- 
cles and the procedures of Lions Interna- 
tional, “ 

“Now this is the gift of America to the 
world—Lions International. If there is any 
doubt in our minds as to Lions’ worldwide 
acceptance, let us take a look at the records, 
as a certain American politician used to 
say. I have here in my hand the report of 
March 1963 which tells us that during March 
109 new Lions Clubs were organized 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
world. Of these 109 clubs, 73 were organ- 
ized outside the continental limits of the 
United States of America and 86 were or- 
ganized within the United States of America. 
Within the past few days I have received, 
dated April 30, this letter which says that we 
now have Lions Clubs in 121 countries and 
geographical locations through the world be- 
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cause a Lions Club now has been organized 
in Mozambique, and another in Tanganyika. 
Mozambique, No. 1 and No. 2 in the Republic 
of Tanganyika. There are people in this au- 
dience that will never see Tanganyika or Mo- 
zambique, but my friends, let me tell you 
something, “Liberty, intelligence, our Na- 
tions’ safety is the same thing to the Lions 
of Mozambique and to the Lions of Tangan- 
yika. And they will pledge themselves and 
will work for humanities’ betterment—dis- 
trict governors, deputies, zone chairmen, 
and presidents, they'll have their conven- 
tions; they'll have the same constitution you 
have and they'll have the same program 
activities in the Interest of what? The same 
as our honored guest tonight, the Honorable 
U Thant, in the interest of humanitarian 
well-being. Is this bad? I don't think so. 
During the year 1962, this association to- 
gether with a few men in every community 
of our country and every community of the 
world where they still believe In the Master's 
second great commandment, “Love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” these men have pooled 
their interest and convictions and you know 
to what result. In 1962, in the United States 
alone, 140 millions of dollars raised 
through various activities—by the Lions in 
the United States of America alone, Why? 
To build a big monument for somebody? 
To build a bigger building? To increase 
profits in some stocks in some corporation? 
I say to you, never. These funds were used 
to pay for some poor youngster's operation 
someone that needed it and couldn't have 
afforded it. These funds were spent to send 
some deserving student to school, that 
couldn't afford it. These funds were spent 
for the blind and those of poor vision around 
every State of our Union; $400,000 worth 
were spent to train dogs that the blind may 
regain the dignity of human beings and not 
remain a charge on their fellow Americans. 
Why here in district 22-C alone, in your 
Lions eye bank and research foundation and 
other activities—it is told to me that your 
activities here alone last year amounted to 
over a quarter of a million of dollars. I 
haven't added it up and I haven't figured it 
out, but I believe you if you say so, and I 
know that you are capable of doing it. Your 
contribution on the local level to the great 
work that is being fostered and sponsored 
internationally, and led by our guest of 
honor tonight, the Honorable U Thant, Sec- 
retary General of the United Nations. 

Now all people haven't always believed that 
eternal vigilance is the price of freedom and 
liberty; some people do not believe it today. 
But, my friends, as a past president of Lions 
International, it has been my privilege, and 
oh, how I pray to God, that it might be the 
privilege of every Lion and his lady, somehow 
to sit upon a perch someplace and have a 
bird’s-eye view of these activities as they are 
carried on far, far beyond our borders in 
the exact self-same program that you and 
I engage in them. In this capacity I have 
walked over the ruins of erstwhile civiliza- 
tions who didn't believe that eternal vigilance 
was the price of freedom. Iam thinking for 
instance at this moment, of the great ancient 
civilization of Carthage, Im thinking of the 
civilization of Rome, and particularly of 
Greece at that great center of Balbec where 
in my mind's eye I can see, in the inhuman 
heat of the desert, men being whipped by 
bullwhips, dragging Just monumental pieces 
of stone for a distance of over 800 miles, to 
build there a great monument, to Living 
people who believed in no one but them- 
selves. Here now, lie these ruins of great 
civilizations, and when we look at what's left 
of these civilizations we come to the conclu- 
sion, and this is a fact, that some of the 
architectural gems of the Carthagians, of the 
Romans, of the Greeks have not been dupli- 
cated not even in this enlightened year of our 
Lord in 1963 when you and I live, so they 
must have had an enlightenment, but they 
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did not recognize the divine command “Love 
thy neighbor as thyself,” because as they 
climbed higher and higher up the rungs of 
the economic ladder, interested only in ma- 
terialistic things which helped them only and 
helped nobody else. Now it comes to me as 
a conclusion—and this is just an observation 
my friends—that finally, He who has made 
this earth, you and me, and everything else, 
finally says to himself, “These people are of 
no further use to Me in My great program,” 
and result? Overnight He permitted some 
other nation which may be just as dastardly 
as they are, but stronger, to sweep down upon 
them and overnight another civilization has 
gone into the dead pages of history. And 
so we come to this great and glorious country 
of ours, this country that spawned the idea 
of Lions International and sent it out be- 
yond all of our borders out to all of the people 
of the world and—they have accepted it— 
only because of this little personal pronoun 
of “ours”; “Liberty, intelligence, our Na- 
tion's safety,” and, because the milk of hu- 
man kindness still flows in their veins, and 
because there is a little bit of divinity that 
you can't get away from—the seed planted 
by the Creator down in the soul of every man 
or woman who has ever been born, determin- 
ing that each perform his or her certain 
function on this earth before you are removed 
and this brings us to the very simple, simple 
program of what? Why are we here? I 
think we are here tonight, my friends and 
fellow Lions, to encourage—to encourage 
Mr. Thant in the work that he is doing with 
the United Nations. God knows there is 
enough criticism leveled against that organi- 
zation. I think we as Lions say to our- 
selves, look—nothing is perfect, nothing ever 
will be perfect during our lives, so it cer- 
tainly behooves us with our Intelligence to 
try and make it a little bit better than it 
is. So we are here tonight to encourage Mr. 
Thant because his program on an interna- 


year. You know why? Because of the help 
you've given me.” “Boy. I tell you, if it 
weren't for you, this would have been a real 
honest-to-God job.” And then he to 
the program chairman and he tells him the 
same thing. Now you know what he's done. 
He has encouraged these men. i 

him anything? Not a dime. 
what the secretary and the program chalr- 
man are going to do, they're going to break 


do all of us react to a bit of encouragement? 
How did our soldiers in Valley Forge react to 
the encouragement of that great man, George 
Washington? I tell you there probably never 
was in this world—not even in Burma, Mr. 
Ambassador—an army that was as ill fed and 
as ill clad and Ul at heart as our Army at 
Valley Forge. Never could have been. It is 
just impossible; and here is this great man 
Washington walking amongst them day and 
night, patting them on the shoulder, why? 
What was the result of this simple little act 
of encoura nt, well you know it and I 
know it, we learned it in the fifth grade. 
With the coming of the thaws in the spring, 
these men, still Ul clad and 111 

with sacks around their feet, but encouraged. 


years ago, took my family there one night, 
and many things were going on in that great 
Chicago stadium. Many of you have 

there at Lions conventions before. 
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sudden a voice came over the PA system 
and said Ladies and gentlemen, would you 
please give your attention to an undergradu- 
ate who has had two chances to better a 
world’s mark and now wishes to make a 
third and last attempt. Will all the rest of 
the events on the fleld, please cease so that 
this man may have our attention?” And 
everybody became quiet—23,000 people in 
that great hall became quiet and the other 
events stopped and there was one lone soul, a 
young man, a college senior. As he grabbed 
this pole, this was the pole vaulting event 
and as he ran down that lane, he felt with 
every element and sinew of his body and his 
muscles and his mind and his spirit the 
necessity to compensate these 23,000 people 
who were encouraging him in this valiant 
attempt to set a world’s record—even as this 
crowd is now encouraging the speaker of the 
evening by your silent attention. This, too, 
is encouragement. 

Well, Tu tell you something, my friends, 
when he ran down that line he knew, and you 
felt It—there was just no possibility of him 
missing—and it was on that night that Cor- 
nelius Warmerdam set the indoor pole vault 
record of the world—a record that has just 
been surpassed within the past few months, 
12 years later. Take any incident you want, 
my friends, from your family relationships, 
in your history, in your activities as a stu- 
dent, any place you want to, you will find 
some little insignificant incident of encour- 
agement that has brought great results. 
Must I tell you about one in the fleld of 
religion? May I? I shall, because no one 
hag said no, and it is something that has 
made such a tremendous Impact on my life. 
In 1953 I stood at a place called Golgotha, 
the place of the skull, it is sometimes called. 
And I recalled as I stood there, the history 
and the lesson that my grandmother and 
grandfather had taught me, and surely my 
father who was a minister of the Gospel for 
59 years; and I remember that here was a 
man who was hung upon the cross, probably 
the most ignominous death of any man, liv- 
ing then or today. As a matter of fact, it Is 
so ignominous, that in our present cycle we 
have eliminated it. Now, he hacn’t done 
anything bad, matter of fact, he was double- 
crossed and he was there because of politics 
and a lot of other things—but primarily you 
and I know he was there because of the ful- 
fillment of the Gospel. Anyway you judge 
this scene, legally it was a shameful pro- 
cedure, besides everybody had turned against 
him, Darkness.was upon humanity at this 
hour—all had forsaken him. There was no 
encouragement for this Man who had done 
nothing but good all His life. But sud- 
denly—ilo and behold, it was like a baseball 
game in your and my time, the score tied, 2 
outs in the ninth inning, and a fellow with 
a batting average of 118 steps up to the plate 
and knocks a home run and wins the game. 
And so it was in this case when one of the 
malefuctors, also being crucified and cer- 
tainly there because of what was due him— 
this malefactor suddenly encourages this 
holy man in the middle by saying. Lord, re- 
member me when thou enterest thy king- 
dom.“ Unsolicited—encouragement—en- 
couragement by adhering faith and oh, what 
an impact. I say to you no sweeter words 
have ever fallen upon the ears of a human 
being than the results of that encourage- 
ment. ‘This day, thou will be with me in 
paradise." Encouragement? productive? 
worthwhile? I'll say it is. Yes, fellow Lions 
and ladies—that’s why we are here tonight 
to encourage Mr. Thant as is our custom to 
encourage all worthwhile activities—some- 
times difficult to do as an individual, but as 
a group—as Lions—our daily habit and now, 
may the fountain of all wisdom, knowledge, 
and well-being, grant to our honored guest 
this day, and for the rest of his life, blessings 
from on high to continue his life of service 
to his fellow man—so say we all. Thank 
you, and God bless you. 
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(Mr, Edgar M, Elbert’s remarks in present- 
ing picture:) 

Ladies and gentlemen, another honor has 
been accorded me this eyening, and that is 
a presentation on your behalf; I want the 
recipient of this gift to know, when I say on 
your behalf, it includes all Lions every- 
where—a painting that is being presented to 
our honored guest, U Thant, in absentia, and 
I would ask at this time to step forward His 
Excellency U On Sein, Ambassador of Burma. 

His Excellency, the Ambassador, tells me 
that this is a very fine likeness of Mr. Thant, 
and we want him to know and we want him 
to carry this message to the Honorable U 
Thant; that the likeness in the painting itself 
is not the only likeness that we wish to estab- 
lish by this presentation. We want him to 
know, Your Excellency (and I wish I'd had 
you on my football team. We wouldn't have 
lost so many games.)—But we want the 
Honorable U Thant to know that the likeness 
is also in the philosophy and the program of 
our activities with all human kind. I pre- 
sent this to you, sir, on behalf of these won- 
derful people. 


Rusk Phone Call to Ecuador: Oil on 
Tuna-Fishing Sea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


„ OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleagues will find the New York Herald 
Tribune editorial of May 30, 1963, en- 
titled "Rusk Phone Call to Ecuador: Oil 
on Tuna-Fishing Sea,” written by Mar- 
guerite Higgins, to be pertinent and in- 
dicative of the lack of success with which 
our State Department is meeting the 
flagrant treatment we have been sub- 
jected to by the Ecuadorian Government. 
It has become imperative for the Con- 
gress to take immediate steps to deny 
economic aid to this and any country 
continuing to harass our American flag 
tuna fleet when operating within the 
confines of international law. 

Rusk PHONE CALL ro Ecvapor: Or on 

TUNA-FISHING SEA 
(By Marguerite Higgins) 

WASHINGTON,.—Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk yesterday telephoned Ecuador's For- 
eign Minister in an effort to avoid à flareup 
as the result of Ecuador's seizure of two 
boats in America's scrappy tuna-fishing fleet. 

He requested immediate release of the 
White Star and Ranger, the two tuna boats 
“arrested” at sea last weekend by an Ecua- 
doran destroyer for allegedly fishing illegally 
in Ecuadoran waters. The 19 other American 
tuna-fishing boats in the vicinity are re- 
ported following angrily behind as the Ecua- 
doran Navy propels the “arrested” boats into 
port. (The Ecuadoran Navy said all 21 boats 
were “in custody.“) 

Mr. Rusk told Foreign Minister Benjamin 
Peralto that the incident could create reac- 
tions out of all proportion to the issues. 

There was real fear in Washington last 
night of some kind of violent byproduct of 
the altercations between the Ecuadoran Navy 
and the tuna fleet. And while the violence 
might be on a small scale, it could have a 
poisonous effect in the hemisphere. 

Mr. Rusk's extraordinary phone call marks 
the first time that a Secretary of State has 
personally contacted a Foreign Minister on a 
matter like this. He acted after reports 
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reached Washington that the Ecuadoran de- 
stroyer had fired across the bow of at least 
one tuna boat to compel the captain to head 
for an Ecuadoran port. 

The Ecuadorans justify their arrest of the 
American tuna boats by their contention 
that territorial waters extend 200 miles off 
shore. The United States takes the position 
that territorial waters extend only 3 miles 
and that therefore the Americans have a per- 
fect right to fish in the area. 

Mr. Rusk tried to shift the quarrel from 
the high seas to the heights of diplomacy by 
offering the Ecuadoran Foreign Minister im- 
mediate dispatch of top-level diplomats to 
Quito, the capital, to negotiate the issue. 

Mr. Peralto, it is understood, promises to 
take the request for the release of the two 
tuna boats instantly to the Cabinet. 

In Washington, representatives of the 
tuna-fishing fleet, which berths at San Diego, 
Calif., complained that what the fishermen 
wanted was protection by the U.S. Navy—not 
phone calls, 


Report of the Foggy Bottom Mutual 
Admiration Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Daily News of May 
20, 1963: 

REPORT or THE Focor Botrom MUTUAL 

ADMIRATION SOCIETY 


Some months or weeks ago, the U.S. State 
Department peered into a looking-glass and 
asked: “Mirror, mirror on the wall, who is 
the fatrest of us all?" Then quick as a wink, 
State sald; Me.“ 

What the mirror would have said if given 
time to answer is unknown. 

But State’s reply suited States right down 
to the ground, and very soon the Department 
headquartered in Foggy Bottom, Wash- 
ington, D.C., was busy—furiously busy, my 
dears—at fleshing out that reply for all the 
world to ponder. 

These labors produced a big, handsomely 
printed, lavishly illustrated 151-page book 
entitled, “Department of State 1963: A Re- 
port to the Citizen,” which you can get, you 
lucky whatnot, by sending $1.50 to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

Considering the taxes you pay to support 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk and all the 
other Federal bureaucrats, you might think 
yourself entitled to a copy free of charge, 
and to a reasonable fee for reading the thing. 
But if you talked that way, the liberals 
would call you a Fascist if not a John Birch- 
er, so you'd better keep such dangerous 
thoughts to yourself. 

Anyway, your reporter has read most of 
the book, and will now summarize it for you. 

Essentially, "Department of State 1963” 
is a long song of love and praise for the ded- 
icated men and women” (President Kenne- 
dy’s phrase) who work for that same Depart- 
ment of State. There are some 8,700 of these 
selfless saints now, as against 1,600 in 1929 
and 5 clerks plus Thomas Jefferson in 1790. 

YOU NAME IT—STATE'S GOT IT 


They are engaged in an enormous number 
of activities, which are detailed in this book. 
Walt W. (“Russia is Mellowing“) Rostow 
chairs the Policy Planning Council, which 
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dreams up U.S. policies (and what dreams 
and what policies) toward every foreign na- 
tion under the sun. 

State is up to here in the Alliance for 
Progress—the President’s plan to uplift and 
improve Latin America with some 20 billion 
U.S. dollars plus whatever pesos, Cruzeiros, 
and bolivares the Latin Americans may deign 
to kick in. 

The State Department runs a big intelli- 
gence operation, as if the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency weren't equal to its job. In 
this book, State takes no little credit for hav- 
ing advised the President on what to do when 
he became convinced last October that Khru- 
shchey was parking missiles, missile launch- 
ers, and long-range bombers in Cuba. 

State has fingers in virtually all of the 
United Nations special agencies, in foreign 
aid, in the Far and Middle East, in Africa, 
and in various Caribbean and Central and 
South American countries. 

For all the wealth of information that this 
book contains, there are certain omissions. 
Most of these concern the reasons why U.S. 
foreign policy so often falls on its tin ear 
while tens of millions around the world roar 
with ungodly laughter. 

The book talks as if the Cuban problem 
were all but solved, though it is obvious that 
Khrushchev has anchored a base in Cuba 
which it would take a major military opera- 
tion to root out. 


SKILLFUL WHITEWASH 


We gather from the volume that virtually 
everything in Laos is coming up roses, which 
may or may not be so, but most likely isn't. 

West Berlin? Well, sir; you read this book 
(p. 105) and you get the impression that 
West Berlin has sunk to the level of a minor 
problem which Secretary Rusk could solve 
singlehanded any afternoon before teatime. 

The book, in short, is a ‘ully done, 
expertly edited self-whitewash of the State 
Department and of the many hobbies, boners, 
and booboos it has committed since John F. 
Kennedy became President—or let’s make it 
since John Foster Dulles died and was suc- 
ceeded by Christian Herter as Secretary. 

It would be funny in spots and unimpor- 
tant throughout, if it were not for the fact 
that the U.S. State Department's operations 
affect the lives and destinies of all of us ‘for 
better or for worse, and may eventually de- 
termine our survival or our finish as an in- 
dependent Nation. 

That fact makes “Department of State 
1963" the most ominous and sinister book 
we've seen thus far in 1963. 


Personal Message to the Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, one 
of my constituents, Mr. E. H. Robertson, 
Jr., of Mount Pleasant, S. C., has asked 
that I present to the Congress a personal 
message from him. I call this message 
to the attention of the Members of this 
body, not only because Mr. Robertson 
has requested that I do so, but also be- 
cause it reflects the sentiment of much 
of the mail I have been receiving from 
large numbers of South Carolinians and 
from others across this country who are 
concerned about the increasing tide of 
centralization of power in Washington. 


CONGRESSIONAL: RECORD — APPENDIX 


I ask unanimous consent that this mes- 
sage be printed in the Appendix to the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 

To the Congress of the United States: 

This is to ask you to stop, look, and evalu- 
ate what your failure to vigorously guard 
your prerogatives has done. 

Instead of being governed by the Constitu- 
tion and by laws enacted by the Congress, we 
are being governed by Executive orders, de- 
cisions made by appointive agencies, wierd 
interpretations of the Constitution by the 
Supreme Court and by outright coercion, in- 
timidation, and blackmail by the Attorney 
General's Office. ‘ 

Each of you was elected to the legislative 
branch of the Government for the purpose 
of functioning as The Constitution stipu- 
lates. You, and you alone, are empowered 
to enact such legislation as is necessary to 
assure the rights of the States and/or the 
people Each of you on taking office swore 
to defend The Constitution against all ene- 
mies, foreign or domestic. You are expected 
to do your duty. 

Your failure to act now to curb this mad 
usurpation of power will pave the way for 
s military dictatorship and a bloody reyolu- 

on. 

I emplore you, be men of courage, perform 
your duty as the ee Fathers intended. 

E. H. ROBERTSON, Jr. 

Mowunt Peasant, S.C. 


A Nut—Or Is He? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


— Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial appeared in the 
Odessa (Tex.) American and was re- 
printed by the New Oxford (Pa.) Item, 
of May 30. 

It is submitted for the information of 
all with just one obseravtion—would that 
there were millions more identical 
“nuts”: 

War KIND or A Nut Is He? 


He wants to run his own business. 

He wants to select his own doctor. 

He wants to make his own bargains. 

He wants to buy his own insurance. 

He wants to select his own reading matter. 

He wants to provide for his own old age. 

He wants to make his own contracts. 

He wants to select his own charities, 

He wants to educate his children as he 
wishes. 

He wants to make his own investments. 

He wants to select his own friends. 

He wants to provide his own recreation. 

He wants to compete freely in the market 
place. 

He wants to grow by his own efforts, 

He wants to profit from his own errors. 

He wants to take part in the competition 
of ideas. 

He wants to be a man of good will. 

What kind of a nut is he? He's an Ameri- 
can who understands and believes in the 
8 of Independence, that's what 
kind. 

Aren't you glad you are too? And don't 
you wonder why so many of our fellow Ameri- 
cans are trying so hard to destroy the kind 
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of life that has made us the aim and the 
envy of every other people on earth? 

The question is: What kind of nuts are 
they? 


Joint Baltic-American Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. MURPHY of Mlinois. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Leonard Simutis, one of 
the outstanding civic leaders in Chicago 
has been especially active in Lithuanian 
affairs. Mr. Simutis is editor of the 
Lithuanian Daily Draugas, which is one 
of the major Lithuanian newspapers in 
the United States. At the present time 
he is president of the Lithuanian Ameri- 
can Council and member of the Joint 
Baltic-American- Committee. 

It was my privilege to be present at 
the presentation of the citation by the 
Joint Baltic-American Committee to the 
United States Information Agency in ap- 
preciation and recognition of the Voice 
of America broadcasts to Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania in the languages of these 
people, that was held in the Mayofiwer 
Hotel on May 28, 1963. 

The thoughts and sentiments con- 
tained in Mr. Simutis’ address are ex- 
pressive and valuable, and under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the full text of Mr. 
Simutis’ address, as follows: 

This is, indeed, a privilege for the Joint 
2 American Committee to welcome such 

distinguished gathering. We are very 
8 to each and everyone of you, ladies 
and gentlemen, who have given your valuable 
time to join us on this occasion of the pres- 
entation of a citation to the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency. 

The Joint Baltic American Committee has 
been established by the national organiza- 

tions of Americans of Estonian, Latvian, and 
Lithuanian descent to further the cause of 
freedom for the peoples of Estonia, Latvia. 
and Lithuania. 

We strongly believe that this goal Is not a 
dream. It is based on many strong founda- 
tions, one of which is the firm stand of the 
people and the Government of the United 
States. On July 23, 1940, the U.S. Govern- 
ment, in an official statement, refused to 
recognize the forcible incorporation of the 
three Baltic States into the Soviet Union 
and since then the United States continues 
to recognize the Baltic diplomatic and con- 
sular officials as the legal representatives of 
their countries. 

Since that memorable day, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is continuing to show its concern 
and interest in the fate of the three Baltic 
States. This concern has been constantly 
reflected in the official statements of the ad- 
ministration. It has been repeatedly demon- 
strated by both Houses of the Congress. 

Today we are here to salute the U.S. In- 
formation Agency for its very effective broad- 
casts by the Voice of America to Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania which bring the Amer- 
ican message of hope, truth, peace and free- 
dom to the Baltic peoples. 

These Voice of America broadcasts are the 
main reliable channel for the Baltic peoples 
in retaining their contacts with the Western 
World to which they always belonged. They 
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are a tangible proof of American respect for 
the national aspirations and cultural heritage 
of Estonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians. 
They project the image of America. They 
bring to the audience a factual presentation 
of American objectives and policies. 

As all the available evidence points out, 
the Voice of America broadcasts encourage 
the oppressed people to sustain their faith in 
the prevalence of human dignity and eventual 
victory of freedom over the forces of coercion 
and tyranny. 

We wish to note the presence here of the 
competent professional staff, who translate 
the policies and objectives of the Government 
into radio programs in the vernacular of the 
audience, the broadcasts which are well re- 
celved and appreciated. 

Being aware of the fact that these broad- 
casts are most welcome to thelr audience, 
we are confident that they successfully pro- 
mote the just aspirations of the peoples of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania to rejoin in 
President Kennedy’s words, “the peaceful 
world community of free and independent 
states, free to choose their own future and 
thelr own systems.“ 


Dr. Herman M. Wilson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to pay tribute to an eminent citizen 
of my congressional district, Dr. Herman 
M. Wilson, who has just retired from a 
long and fruitful career; a career which 
has added greatly to the creativity, the 
joy, and contentment of our senior citi- 
zens, 

For 36 year Dr. Wilson was adminis- 
trator of the Asbury Homie for the Aging 
at Gaithersburg. He is a past president 
of the National Association of Methodist 
Hospitals and Homes, and is a charter 
member both of the National Council on 
Aging and of the National Gerontologi- 
cal Society. In addition, he also serves 
on the Montgomery County Commission 
on Aging. 3 

A graduate of George Washington 
University, Dr. Wilson also earned a de- 
gree in law at the University of Mary- 
land, as well as a master’s degree from 
the Emory University. Upon completion 
of his theological studies at the Yale 
University Divinity School in 1927, Dr. 
Wilson became administrator of the As- 
bury Home. There he had his lifetime 
ministry. 

From a one-building home in 1927, Dr. 
Wilson guided the institution until today 
it has 6 interconnecting buildings and 
160 resident guests. Dr. Wilson pio- 
neered in creative activity for senior citi- 
zens, seeking to dispel the notion that 
homes for the aging are places where 
people just sit and rock and wait to die. 
The name of the Asbury Home for the 
Aging underlines his philosophy that 
aging is a process to be enjoyed, and a 
time for creative work. According to 
Dr, Wilson, the word “aged” implies that 
a process has been completed and a per- 
son put on a shelf. More than 60 clubs, 
activities and interest groups keep the 
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Asbury Home residents busy and in- 
formed. In honor of Dr. and Mrs. Wil- 
son, the trustees of the home have re- 
named the main building “Wilson Hall.” 

I join their many friends in Maryland 
in wishing for Dr. and Mrs. Wilson a 
long and happy retirement, full of con- 
tinued activity and creativity. 


Drug Safety and Drug Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J: ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
question of the safety of drugs has occu- 
pied not only the attention of our Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
but of the House itself. It seems to me 
that the address of Dr. L. T. Coggeshall, 
Chairman of the Commission on Drug 
Safety, at the annual meeting of the Di- 
vision of Medical Sciences, National 
Academy of Sciences—National Re- 
search Council, April 9, 1963, is a worthy 
contribution to this overall subject. 

DrUG SAFETY AND DRUG CONTROL 

(NoTE:—An address by L. T. Coggeshall, 
M.D., Chairman of the Commission on Drug 
Safety, at the Annual Meeting of the Di- 
vision of Medical Sciences, National Acad- 
emy of Sciences—National Research Council, 
April 9, 1963.) 

We meet to discuss drug safety in its 
broadest aspects. Yet we come to it domi- 
nated by one event—thalidomide. That 
tragedy has been a catalyst in bringing the 
larger questions into focus. But nothing 
ean obscure its being a tragedy. A single 
maimed individual, one unavoidable death— 
each is an event that strikes deeply into 
our hearts. If there is fault to be found 
in the thalidomide episode, no one indi- 
vidual, group or agency in our complex so- 
ciety can be singled out to bear it. If there 
fs a lesson to be learned, it is a lesson for 
all of us. As we experiment with more 
potent compounds, we will inevitably run 
higher risks. This must be expected. The 
general public must know this truth and, 
indeed, share in the responsibility of carry- 
ing this burden, 

The complexities of the subject of drug 
safety seem insurmountable. Our knowl- 
edge of basic life processes is scant and 
fragmentary. Applying what little we do 
know strains our abilities. Chemical infor- 
mation about drugs produces confidence to 
a certain point and then fades. The general 
practitioner has his weakness, the specialist 
his limitations, the researcher his frustra- 
tions. Economic considerations complicate 
the picture. And government activity in- 
creasingly disciplines various of its elements, 
as the legislative arm seems on the one hand 
to have unlimited confidence in the country’s 
scientists, as demonstrated by the generous 
support of research, and on the other hand 
seems to have misgivings as it insists on more 
regulations, 


DRUG PROGRESS INVOLVES RISK 


The basic consideration is the search for 
chemicals to save life, to ease pain, to fight 
disease. The objective is the improvement 
of the human condition. We meet the prob- 
lem of drug safety along the way. The en- 
counter with the question might be put this 
way: How much of our cake can we have 
and eat? Can we get the new drugs hu- 
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mattity needs without taking risks, without 
facing dangers? 

The answer is No.“ But the reply should 
not be discouraging Quite the contrary. 
For it reminds us to focus our attention on 
the basic purposes of drug therapy. But, 
the problems of drug safety are more likely 
to be scientific problems than any other kind, 
And the kind of science they require is very 
likely to be more “scientific” than ever be- 
fore: more sophisticated, more complex, 
more penetrating. 

The Food and Drug Administration illus- 
trates in its own development how the scien- 
tific aspects of the problem have become 
more and more important over the years. 
When it was established, in 1906, the agency 
was a policing operation. It was the coun- 
try’s first Mr. Clean, fighting dirt and grime, 
fraud and disease. Enforcement dominated 
its activities, and the courts were more im- 
portant than laboratories. The testing func- 
tion was primitive: A “poison squad” of 
10 Agricultural Department employees vol- 
unteered to eat certain foods to determine 
whether the preservatives were harmful. 

CHANGES IN MEDICINE 


In the next 30 years, the FDA kept the 
directions set in the original law. But deep- 
seated changes were taking place in medi- 
cine and the biological sciences. Medical 
education was reformed with scientific and 
professional standards that have continued 
to rise, Research interests broadened, and 
investigatory techniques improved. Insulin 
and liver extract were added to the meager 
number of drugs avallable for the treatment 
of specific diseases by the practicing phy- 
sician. 

In 1935, with the discovery of sulfanila- 
mide, a new era in drug research began. 
The FDA caught up with the backlog of 
changes in 1938 through the twist of fate 
that brought more than 108 deaths in the 
tragedy of the “Elixir of Sulfanilamide.” 
New legislation installed a procedure for 
testing programs that would show that a 
new drug, at least, would not make the pa- 
tient’s condition any worse. With this em- 
phasis on drug safety, the monitoring and. 
enforcement activities of the agency ex- 
panded. 

But the changes in medicine continued to 
gather speed. During World War II, the 
Federal Government entered the health field 
on a broad and substantial scale, and its 
expenditures rose to multi-million-dollar 
levels. After the war, it took on new re- 
sponsibllities in public health, medical train- 
ing, hospital construction, and blologidal 
research. Aware of the importance of re- 
search, the pharmaceutical industry kept 
pace and switched from a passive to an ac- 
tive participation in the progress of medi- 
cine. The leaders erected excellent labora- 
tories and added basic research programs to 
thelr previous developmental emphases. 


SCIENCE BECOMES BETTER 


Powerful new drugs appeared—new anti- 
biotics, new vaccines, artificial hormones. 
Tranqullizers tamed stubborn problems and 
created others. Drugs offered solutions to 
such personal and social problems as birth 
control, It is estimated that 90 percent of 
all prescriptions written today could not 
have been filled 15 years ago—that 45 per- 
cent were not available 5 years ago. To one 
writer, the advances of the last 30 years have 
been so spectacular that they exceed those 
of the preceding 500 years in medicine. 

What was happening is simple: our science 
was improving. It became better both qual- 
itatively and quantitatively. Science was 
given generous support from both public and 
private sources, This support, in turn, stim- 
ulated new advances. Economic incentives 
gave an additional thrust to the other for- 
ward forces at work. Progress came swiftly. 

With it came public concern. The Con- 
gress in many ways expressed a close interest 
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in the direction this progress was taking. 
Legisiation was passed affecting the availa- 
bility of medical and health services. In- 
vestigations were conducted into the long 
chain of events in drug research and dis- 
tribution. But this was brought under con- 
tral by marshalling authorities outside the 
government to set standards and policies, 
not by new legislation. 
ASSESS LAW'S EFFECT ON SCIENCE 

When the thalidomide tragedy occurred, 
the political response came quickly, almost 
within hours. Events paralleled the “Elixir 
of Sulfanilamide” experience of 25 years ago, 
and new regulations and new legislation 
were enacted. This time; the legislation 
sought not only to strengthen measures for 
drug safety; it also sought evidence that the 
new drug was efficacious. Not only must 
the new drug not make matters worse, said 
the new law, but is must help make them 
beter. The level of responsibility imposed 
on industry was heightened; but it also gave 
even more serious responsibility to the gov- 
ernment agency which admits the new drug 
to the market place. 

The high purpose of safety and efficacy are 
goals that must be achieved by scientific 
effort. The scientific resources of the gov- 
ernment must now match those of the uni- 
versitles and industry outside government 
if the gdal is to be achieved. Is this wishful 
thinking? I am uncertain at this point in 
time. Legislation, indeed, does have im- 
portant contributions to make, but it Is only 
scientific progress which can move us toward 
the objective. In fact, no more vital assess- 
ment can be made of legislation in this field 
than its effect on the adpance of science. 

Whether the new legislation can stop 
another thalidomide disaster cannot now be 
assessed, Probably not. But it is too early to 
say. It must be remembered that thalido- 
mide never became the tragedy in the United 
States that it was abroad. The thalidomide 
tragedy in this country was averted in time, 
not by new legislation, but by laws and regu- 
lations already a quarter of a century old 
and by the talents and integrity of a Dr. 
Frances Oldham Kelsey. If the thalidomide 
experience is to make a lasting contribution 
to drug safety, it will be through the recog- 
nition of the importance of the Dr. Kelseys 
to the Nation’s health. These are the people 
we need more of: trained and responsible 
scientists in government, in industry and in 
the profession. 


FREEDOM VITAL TO INNOVATION 


The new law and its supporting regula- 
tions require a more elaborate procedure 
and a more detailed accounting at all steps 
in the testing procedure. When regulatory 
rules are changed, it is natural to be alarmed 
and to imagine the worst. But if intelli- 
gently and cooperatively enforced, they can 
be helpful. What can we expect from the 
new requirements? First, in my opinion, 
they will tend to upgrade minimal stand- 
ards of testing, make for a more orderly 
presentation of new drugs, and provide more 
adequate material for evaluation. Second, 
they will permit a higher degree of control 
over, and selectivity among, drugs going into 
general use. The new requirements will give 
little difficulty to those firms which already 
have high standards. However, expectations 
that the new law will reduce drug prices will 
very likely be disappointing; there are strong 
possibilities that drug costs will rise, that 
smaller firms will be eliminated from the 
industry, and it will probably be very dif- 
ficult for promising new ones to establish 
themselves. 

The most critical test of the new legislation 
is its effect on the flow of new ideas. How 
will it affect basic research? What will it 
mean to scientific investigators? One out- 
standing medical scientist expresses deep 
concern, Having achieved one of the great 
advances of our time, he has given an opinion 
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seriously doubting whether he would have 


been able to experiment with cortisone un- 
der the present stringent FDA regulations. 
His fears may not materialize. But his ap- 
prehensions are serious and contagious. 
They will, without doubt, divert some in- 
vestigators to other pursuits. They also may 
have a profound adverse—effect on young 
scientists making decisions about entry into 
a field where they are badly needed. 

The scientific. method demands records 
that can be validated, but the scientific in- 
quiry cannot be initiated and directed by 
requirements for records. The end of a 
scientific experiment is not the production 
of records, but of knowledge. The only rule 
for innovation in science is freedom to in- 
quire and explore, not constraint in following 
preordained paths. Such are the values that 
our laws must nurture and protect; certainly 
we must not discourage and inhibit. 

REAL BARRIERS TO SAFETY 

Legislation can take many steps to pro- 
tect the public, but it can achieve absolute 
drug safety only by prohibiting the use of 
drugs. But this would be a reductio ad 
absurdum of a noble purpose. Safety is im- 
portant in a factory, too, but it is not the 
purpose of the production line. In medicine, 
legislation can make the matter an essential 
part of the more important business of sci- 
entific discovery and applications. We must 
not make drug safety alone our goal, or else 
we will never find a way to cure cancer and 
prevent coronary disease, and I am sorry to 
Observe the public attention diverted by 
legislative utterances and action from confi- 
dence to suspicion. The scientific barriers 
to drug safety, in themselves, are both real 
and extensive. The essence of drug safety 
comes in the ability to predict effects. The 
basis for prediction in man rests on tests in 
animals. Prediction from one species to an- 
other is difficult enough; prediction from 
animals to man must cross a gap of uncer- 
tainty that may be narrowed but never 
eliminated. Even when human experience 
with a drug is gained, the transfer of our 
general knowledge to one specific suffering 
individual involves grave risks. We must 
recognize these shortcomings and avoid a 
false sense of security about the safety of 
drugs. In the main, we must rely heavily on 
the judgment of those who are scientifically 
qualified and who bear professional responsi- 
bility in testing and administering drugs. 
There is no scientific institute or substitute 
for the well-trained physician who, in the 
final analysis, must balance risk with effec- 
tiveness in deciding the value of a new com- 
pound in man. a 

We can minimize the risk. The thalido- 
mide episode revealed how urgently scien- 
tific resources must be marshaled to meet 
the problems. It highlighted the acute 
problem of side effects and complications 
of new drugs. It showed limitations in the 
current techniques of testing. It displayed 
an alarming difficulty within the scien- 
tific community to communicate quickly 
throughout the world. 

COMMISSION COORDINATES INTERESTS 


One of the results of the experience was 
the formation of the Commission on Drug 
Safety of which I have the honor to be 
Chairman. It was formed primarily be- 
cause there was no organized way for the 
scientific community to react to the crisis. 

the evaluation of the incident and 


the legislative process it set in motion, it 


became apparent that there was no one cen- 
tral active group ouside of Government to re- 
late the attitudes and interests of the Gov- 
ment, the pharmaceutical industry, scien- 
tific societies, the medical profession and its 
organizations, and the hospitals and uni- 
versities. The Commission was established 
last August with a grant from the Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers Association. The 
support was offered and accepted under the 
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same conditions of an award to an academic 
institution which permits complete freedom 
and independence of the Commission in 
establishing its purposes and in carrying 
them out. 5 

The Commission brought together 14 aca- 
demic and scientific authorities from a wide 
variety of fields relating to drug safety. It 
first went. to work to provide authoritative 
consultation on the new drug regulations 
which had been so rapidly proposed. Then, 
the Commission began to realize the import- 
ance of such services as it has to offer on a 
long range basis. It does not intend to ad- 
minister or operate any programs. But as 
the larger questions of drug safety come un- 
der examination, It does believe there is a 
need for a coordinating agency. The mount- 
ing volume and diversity of effort in finding 
and testing new drugs will accentuate the 
chances for another thalidomide occurence. 
The Commission has established 17 sub- 
committees to investigate such specific areas 
as clinical pharmacology and communication 
of information, long-term chronic studies, 
teratology, basic research, and legislation. 
Individual subcommittees have been formed 
to consider the responsibilities of medicine, 
industry, government, the universities, and 
the public in drug safety. It has estab- 
lished close contacts with government agen- 
cies, pharmaceutical houses, medical, scien- 
tine and educational Institutions, and out- 
standing investigators and authorities. It is 
working with professional societies and or- 
ganizations such as the Association of Amer- 
ican Medical Colleges, American Medical 
Association, American College of Physicians, 
and American Academy of Pediatrics. A 
conference of professional and scientific 
societies has been scheduled on the subject 
of the broad implications of drug safety 
for June of this year, The Commission ex- 
pects to make Its first general report before 
the end of the year. 

FDA SHOULD REORIENT APPROACH 


Without impairment of the public’s de- 
pendence on the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration’s policing and enforcement responsi- 
bilities, the agency must itself become part 
of the scientific community if it is to meet 
the sophisticated demands of this era. The 
citizens advisory committees of 1955 and 
1961 both put heavy emphasis on this point. 
The more recent report stresses the need for 
a reorientation of the FDA philosophy be- 
yond its primary police duties. It specifically 
calls for scientists of broad experience in 
top policy positions. It also proposes strong- 
er scientific programs and closer cooperation 
on the scientific level with industry. Al- 
though there are differences in the nature 
of their operations compared with the FDA, 
the National Institutes of Health, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration have bene- 
fited from a productive relationship with 
scientists in and out of the agencies. 

There is an urgency in making the Food 
and Drug Administration an adequate scien- 
tific evaluating as well as enforcing agency. 
It does not derive from thalidomide alone. 
There are powerful new forces at work in 
biology that will have a vast impact on 
medicine soon. Some of the recent Nobel 
prizes give a clue to the significance of this 
widespread effort. From whatever approach 
biological investigations are undertaken, 
when they proceed to a deep enough level, 
they come together in molecular biology. At 
this fundamental level, we are gaining new 
insight into the basic unit of life: the cell. 
At present, we are using viruses for our in- 
vestigations, and the gap to applications 
in human beings is too large. There is no 
timetable that will tell us when the break - 
through will come. What it means no one 
yet knows: the conquest of cancer, the re- 
growth of an amputated umb, the elimina- 
tion of a genetic defect, the physical and 
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psychic control over a new human life—all 
these are possibilities. 

With these prospects, we must consider 
drug safety, not as an afterthought to 
tragedy, but as an integral element of our 
scientific advance, We must be carefully 
safe, but we can never be absolutely safe. 
There is some risk attendant on the acquisi- 
tion of new knowledge and its application. 
To me, the future calls for a greater em- 
phasis on the ways and means whereby the 
results of our enormous investment in health 
research can be applied for the betterment 
of mankind. The counterparts of insulin, 
pamaquine, digitalis, or even common salt 
in babies’ formulas can be dangerous if im- 
properly used. Could these get by the regu- 
latory. preliminaries today? The answer is 
„res if we cooperate, but “No” if the action 
becomes punitive or retributive. I believe 
this problem is one of national importance. 
It will become more so, and there should 
be a national and objective Commission con- 
tinued under independent sponsorship to 
serve as a reference body to all groups with 
pertinent interests, especially the Govern- 
ment, the universities, research institutions, 
and industry. 


A One-Man Program in International 
Understanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, last week 
Washington was host to the 15th annual 
convention of the National Parking As- 
sociation. Attending that meeting was 
one of my constituents, Kilian J. 
Schmitt, of Rochester, N.Y. 

Mr. Schmitt is a man of whom my 
home community is most proud. He be- 
lieves wholeheartedly in community bet- 
terment. To this end, he has made sig- 
nificant contributions to the develop- 
ment of attractive parking facilities in 
downtown Rochester. 

Born in Germany, Mr. Schmitt has 
become one of the truly zealous promot- 
ers of the U.S. way of life. In fact, he 
sponsors a fellowship each year which 
permits a deserving German college 
student to study for 1 year at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. 

I am personally aware of Mr. Schmitt's 
dedication and interest to our American 
institutions. As an example, it was dur- 
ing my tenure as president of Rochester 
Community Baseball, Inc—Red Wings 
of the International League—that he 
founded Steuben Baseball Night at our 
Red Wing Stadium in Rochester. At 
this annyal event, there is presented a 
most enjoyable pregame program of 
German music and folk dancing. 3 

A director of the National Parking As- 
sociation, Mr. Schmitt has been recog- 
nized in that organization's publication, 
Parking. The spring issue carries a story 
on Mr. Schmitt that I would like to share 
with my colleagues: 

No LONGER ANONYMOUS 

For the last 10 years an anonymous donor 
has been sponsoring, through a University of 
Rochester fellowship, a one-man program in 
international understanding. 
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He visited Germany in 1950, 25 years after 
he had immigrated to the United States with 
nothing but the clothes on his back and a 
debt of $220 for his transportation. 

“I was disappointed in the way the people 
talked about the United States. They just 
didn't understand. One farmer accused me 
as a U.S. citizen—of burning down his barn 
in World War II. I tried to explain that 
when you start a war, as the Nazis had done, 
you paid the penalty for aggression. I tried 
to tell him how the American people felt. 

“I discovered that they just don't under- 
stand what life is like in the United States. 
They think everyone is simply given wash- 
ing machines, refrigerators, automobiles, and 
television sets. They don't realize how we 
have to work hard for these things. I began 
to think about some way to give people in 
Germany a little better understanding of the 
United States.” 

Thus was his fellowship idea born. This is 
the 11th year he will be giving $2,650 to bring 
to the University of Rochester for a year's 
study a student from the University of Wurz- 
burg, Germany. He is convinced it is money 
well spent. . 

The project is particularly unusual because 
Kilian J. Schmitt is not a University of 
Rochester alumnus. The university is simply 
an instrument for the execution of Kilian’s 
program. 

He has preferred, over the last decade, to 
remain anonymous. He was prevailed upon 
to talk about the project not only because it 
dramatizes one man's concrete way of life, 
but because he hopes the exposure may 
prompt someone else to do something similar. 

“I came to this country with absolutely 
nothing.” Schmitt sald. It's been good to 
me. I'd like to preserve the things we have 
and help the people of Europe understand 
us. I don't try to be a do-gooder, but I'd like 
to think I help a little.” 

Schmitt owns or leases several parking lots 
in downtown Rochester and, as president of 
United Schmitt Corp., also is a real estate 
investor. 

He was born in Hundsfeld, a town near 
Wurzburg, Germany, that no longer exists. 
The Nazis razed it and used the site for an 
airbase, Schmitt immigrated to Rochester 
in 1925, borrowing $220 for his transportation 
from school chums who were already here. 

He found a job at Rochester Packing Co. 
as a sausagemaker. He enrolled at Wash- 
ington Junior High School and learned - 
lish during the next 2 years. Then he 
worked his way through 6 years at Mechanics 
Institute (now Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology). studying mechanical engineering 
and management. 

Meanwhile, he was a toolmaker at Todd 
Co., Bausch & Lomb, Liberty Tool and Die, 
and Kodak Park. The depression was mov- 
ing across the land with its frightful 
stranglehold when Kilian decided: “I've 
monkeyed around long enough. I'd better 
make a job for myself. 

“A real estate man said: ‘I've got just the 
thing for you—a parking lot.’ I said: 
What is a parking Jot?’ He said: Well, you 
know, people drive their automobiles down- 
town to shop or go to a movie, and they 
can't take them in with them, they have to 
park them somewhere. Where they park 
them, that is a parking lot.“ 8 

On November 26, 1931, Schmitt, with $800 
he had managed to save (he had no time to 
spend it, what with his work and schooling), 
bought a small lot in Clinton Avenue North 
opposite the Claridge Hotel. 

“Times were hard, you remember. I paid 
$9 a week board. The landlord was kind to 
me. He let me run the bill up to $375. He 
said I'd eventually do all right, but that big 
bill worried me. I moved to a room in 
Franklin Square for $1.50 a week. Includ- 
ing breakfast. I cooked my other meals at 
the parking lot. It took me two years to 
pay back that $375.” 

Parking lot operation wasn't remunerative 
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in those days. Schmitt charged 10 cents 
for all-day parking, 20 cents for a full 24 
hours. And although he worked from 7 a.m. 
until midnight he couldn't make more than 
his rent. 

Magazine sales crews stopped at the 
Claridge. Schmitt made a deal with them. 
“I gave them free parking if they'd buy their 
gas and oil from me. I remember one crew 
of 33 cars with the new V-8 engines. Every 
morning they took four gallons of gas and 
two quarts of oil. Two quarts every day. 
I made 50 or 60 cents a day from each car.” 

In 1939, when a bit of economic sunshine 
began to peek through the glowering clouds, 
he leased another lot in Chestnut Street. 
That was the same year he married the for- 
mer Caroline Stock. She pitched in with 
a will, parking cars in the lot and handling 
business details. They made a great team. 

When World War II came along, Schmitt 
had another lot at Church and Fitzhugh 
Streets. Gasoline rationing knocked the 
parking business into a cocked hat, Killan 
went back to B. & L. as a toolmaker. 

By 1948, however, he had leased another 
Station at 57 Clinton Avenue South, and the 
next year he leased one at 110 South Clinton, 
now extinct as a result of the midtown proj- 
ect from the University of Rochester. That 
was his introduction to Hulbert W. Tripp. 
now financial vice president of thé univer- 
sity. The fellowship program resulted from 
this association. 

His trip to Germany in 1950 was to visit 
his mother, who was critically ill, A few 
days after he left, she called the neighbors 
to her bedside and said goodby to them. “I 
am going to die tonight,“ she said. She did. 

Since then the Schmitts have twice re- 
turned to Wurzburg, in 1959 and 1961. The 
older Mr. Schmitt is now 86. 

In 1959, I told them at the University of 
Wurzburg about the fellowship, and that 
instead of selecting a student from Germany 
at large I would like to take a student from 
Wurzburg. They didn’t believe me nor un- 
derstand why I was doing it. One man 
said: ‘Bah, this sounds to me like more of 
that American idealism. When the time 
comes I wonder if the money will be there?’ 

“In 1961, however, the university was so 
pleased with the results of the program that 
it decided to give one of the three govern- 
ment scholarships it receives from the Ger- 
man Government annually to the University 
of Rochester. Now we have an exchange of 
students each year.” 

The Schmitts have no children, but in 
this extremely practical approach to a prob- 
lem of international education they have ac- 
quired, to date, 10 foster children who can't 
help but spread the gospel of democracy's 
tenets. 

At the outset of the program, undergrad- 
uates were accepted. “But we learned that 
younger students are so impressionable they 
don't want to return to Germany. Now we 
take graduate students, law students if pos- 
sible, with the idea they may go on to re- 
sponsible positions In government and thus 
put into practical application their Ameri- 
can findings.” 

Schmitt joined the National Parking Asso- 
ciation soon after its founding and has been 
a director for 6 years. 

In recent years he has also been very ac- 
tive in Steuben Society of America and is 
president of the local chapter for the fourth 
term. The Steuben Society is a national or- 
ganization of men and women of German 
decent. It is semicultural and political in 
purpose mainly to remind its members of 
their duty to become interested and to help 
run this our adopted country and to help 
keep it free. The National Convention of 
the Steuben Society of America is going to 
be held in Rochester, N.Y., in September 
1964. Mr. Schmitt has been elected chair- 
man. 

Kilian is the founder of the Steuben base- 
ball night, which is an evening at the 
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Rochester Baseball Park, with pregame pro- 
gram of German folk dancing, singing of 
German songs by singing societies and a 
German band. 

For some time the University of Rochester 
has realized that because of the present tax 
structure there won't be any more George 
Eastmans and other very wealthy people who 
can give millions to a university. Some 
friends of the university started the Univer- 
sity Associates program. Mr. Schmitt and 
many others on the committee try to get 
men and women of the Rochester area to 
join in spreading the need for education. 

Mr. Schmitt is also a member of Rochester 
Civic Music Association, chamber of com- 
merce, Municipal Research Bureau, Planned 
Parenthooc, Catholic Kopling Society, Roch- 
ester Convention and Publicity Bureau, 
vice president of the Federation of German 
American Societies. 

These are only a few of the many things 
Schmitt is interested in and workson. When 
asked how he ever finds the time he said if 
he can help make this world just a little 
better place to live in than when he got 
here his life will not have been lived in 
vain. (The main portion of this article is 

ted from the Rochester Democrat & 
Chronicle, Jan. 14, 1963.) 


San Diego Boats Harassed: United States 
Must Back Fishing Fleet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr, BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
has become obvious that the Congress 
must take immediate steps to deny all 
pending and planned economic aid to 
foreign countries which continue to 
harass American-fiag fishing vessels. 

The following editorial from the San 
Diego Union dated May 29 entitled San 
Diego Boats Harassed: United States 
Must Back Fishing Fleet“ clearly pre- 
sents the necessity of quick and decisive 
congressional action. 

San Dreco Boats HARASSED: UNITED STATES 
Must Back FISHING FLEET 

Continued harassment of U.S. tuna clip- 
pers operating in South American waters 
calls for stern intervention on the part of 
this Government. 

In the newest aggravation against US. 
fishermen, the Ecuadorian government held 
two San Diego tuna-boats under armed 
guard. The Ecuadorians sought fees from 
the Americans for allegedly fishing in their 
territorial waters, which they claim extend 
200 miles offshore. 

Chile, Peru, and Ecuador all insist upon 
the 200-mile boundary, although the United 
States telis its boat owners they can fish up 
to the traditional 3-mile boundary without 
obtaining special permits. 

The issue Is not new. Ecuador in 1954 be- 
gan ignoring the recognized 3-mile limit and 
extended its sea mandate to 12 miles. The 
country later increased its territorial juris- 
diction to 40 miles, and finally to 200 miles. 

The nations that make unwarranted claims 
to control of the seas are motivated by fear 
of international competition. They obviously 
are not going to relent. 

It thus becomes necessary for the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to act. There are at least three 
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ways in which this country could bring the 
offending South American countries in line. 

The first logical move would be an em- 
bargo on tuna imports from nations inter- 
fering with US. fishermen. Also, foreign 
aid could be withheld from these countries. 

Provisions of the Fishemen’s Protective 
Act also could be extended to reimburse 
boat owners whose clippers are seized in 
what this country regards as international 
waters. The Government now pays fines 
imposed by foreign countries on U.S. fisher- 
men. There is no provision, however, to 
repay owners for operation of their boats 
or crews for lost wages. 

Strong Government action against coun- 
tries refusing to recognize the 3-mile limit 
is particularly important to San Diego. An 
estimated $25 to $30 million payroll is 
brought into San Diego annually by tropical 
tuna fishing. 

Since 1954, at least 43 American tuna clip- 
pers, most of them from San Diego, have 
been seized or harassed in international 
waters. Investigations by the United Nations 
and other probes have proved fruitless. As 
one tuna clipper operator said: “It appears 
we are paying the price for implementing 
the U.S. policy of freedom of the seas. It 
is quite a burden to carry.” 

The American tuna fleet, engaged in a 
hazardous and highly competitive interna- 
tional industry, deserves the staunch sup- 
port of its Government. The fleet’s contin- 
ued harassment must not go unchallenged. 


All the Centralists Need Is To Get Their 
Little Toe in the Door 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recor, I am pleased and proud to insert 
a genuine American speech by our highly 
esteemed colleague, the Honorable WALT 
Horan, of Wenatchee, Wash., a farmer- 
statesman. Warr is a top member 
of the House Appropriations Committee, 
of which I, too, have the honor of being 
a member. I know his heart beats like 
every deep-thinking American. WALT is 
deeply worried about the reckless, waste- 
ful spending of our taxpayer dollars and 
our seemingly mad rush to a centralized 
state. 

I, too, commend and admonish all our 
local and State officeholders to continue 
to be ever on guard at our portals of 
freedom, as does Mr. Horan in this 
speech which follows: 

SPEECH or Hon. WALT HORAN BEFORE THE 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE WasHINOTON 
ASSOCIATION OF COUNTY COMMISSIONERS, 
WENATCHEE, WASH., May 22, 1963 
The prodigal son was a liberal spender and 

the fatted calf was killed to make a feast 

when he returned to his father’s house. 

But, he was not put in charge of the family 

purse. That was left in control of the elder 

son who continued to work in the field and 
create income. 

Today I want to talk about spending. I 
hope we can all derive some semblance of 
what constitutes wise spending. 

On my office wall is a quotation: “Nothing 
is easier than the expenditure of public 
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money. It does not appear to belong to 
anybody. The temptation is overwhelming 
to bestow it on somebody.” 

I am especially happy to have this oppor- 
tunity today to talk to you folks who are 
those closest to the people—the elected 
county officials of our great State of Wash- 
ington. ‘You are the men and women who, 
when corrutpion raises its ugly head at the 
county level, consider it to be a family sor- 
row. You know the facts as only a close 
association with the people can give them 
to you. Partisanship among you is the ex- 
ception, and not the rule. Above all, you, 
by instinct, have some concept of what is 
# wise and moral test for the expenditure 
of public funds, whether they be Federal, 
State, or yours. You know what the impacts 
will be, or ought to be. 

By now, I think you know, that I’m not 
going to talk about the man who drove to 
Las Vegas in a $10,000 automobile and re- 
turned home in a $100,000 bus. I am going 
to talk about a responsibility we jointly 
share in the protection and the future of 
those who labor in the vineyards and whose 
tofl makes all else possible. You know these 
people personally. 

Let me say that I am familiar with your 
home rule theme: 

“Leave to private initiative all the func- 
tions that citizens can perform privately; 

“Use the level of government closest to the 
community for all public functions it can 
handle; 

“Utilize cooperative intergovernmental 
agreements where appropriate to attain 
performance and popular ap- 


“Reserve national action for residual 
participation where State and local govern- 
ments are not fully adequate; 

“And for the continuing responsibilities 
that only National Government can under- 
As your Federal Representative from this 
proud Fifth Congressional District, I am 
sure you can readily understand that I am 
greatly concerned with the last two items in 
this theme: 

“Reserve national action for residual 
participation where State and local govern- 
ments are not fully adequate; and for the 
continuing responsibilities that only the Na- 
tional Government can undertake.” 

I must note that this theme, upon which 
your entire national convention last year 
in New York City was based, follows closély 
the findings of the Joint Federal-State 
Action Committee, set up in 1957, after Presi- 
dent Eisenhower made suggestions before the 
Conference of Governors. 

I wholeheartedly favor these t 
And, I believe it is only fair to note that 
former President Eisenhower tried: repeat- 
edly, in budget messages and in many other 
ways, to retard and reverse the trend toward 
an eventual monolithic, completely author- 
itarian state. He recognized that there is 
no natural stopping place short of that— 
except the emergence of State and local 
governments that see clearly the effect of 
the drift toward centralism on their eventual 
status as regions and branch offices. 
Today there is a resistance to being called 
a d area or chronic disaster 
county or State. The reasons are obvious. 
Five months after the Area Redevelopment 
Administration program began, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, who is finally responsible 
for the ARA program, said he wished more 
Officially designated depressed areas would 
conduct their own economic development 
programs. “Psychologically, it’s bad to be 
called a depressed area he said. The Secre- 
tary also voiced impatience with the slow 
pace of ARA approvals of redevelopment 
projects, 

However, little more than a month after 
the Secretary's criticism, the ARA Adminis- 
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trator issued another complete list of areas 
eligible for assistance under the area rede- 
velopment program. This list contained 823 
areas, covering 1,035 counties which would 
be eligible for aid. This figure represents 
nearly one-third of all counties in the United 
States. I must here insert a word of warn- 
ing—three times as many projects have been 
programed than there is money to carry 
them out. And new applications pour in. 

Several reasons are stated for the failure 
of Eisenhower to check the trend toward 
centralism. 

1, The very momentum of that trend, It 
had its start in the 1920's as the Nation 
grappled with the adjustments that followed 
World War I. It grew with the great de- 
pression when frameworks of centralism 
were built into our system. The “march to 
Washington, D.C.,“ really began. Who can 
forget the National Recovery Administration 
or the Works Progress Administration, to 
name but two. 

Millions of voters now in thelr thirties have 
known centralism as a natural fact of gov- 
ernment. Yet, I have witnessed a resistance 
upon the part of our present crop of new 
voters, who take the time to analyze the in- 
hibitions that the rising tide of monolithic 
authority imposes. They want to be lib- 
erated so that in a new freedom they can 
exercise their abilities to get ahead un- 
shackled by the rising flood of controls, 
regulations, limitations and tax burdens. 
Their future is indeed our hope. 

The second reason poses even greater con- 
cern. The shift in population patterns. 
Many who were reared in the atmosphere of 
rural self-reliance, moved to urban de- 
pendencies, where they made the tragic 
surrender to welfare as a way of life—and 
they vote that way. 

3. The lack of stronghearted support by 
bureaucrats, who have floated so long in 
the swift channels of centralism. They 
have just rested on their oars, There is a 
race to be won in which you are admittedly 
concerned—but, bureaucracy cares for its 
own. 

4. The force of circumstances which gave 
the articulate centralists, in and out of pub- 
lic life, readily understandable rallying slo- 
guns. There was Sputnik which begat 
missile gap; and the 1957-58 recession which 
begat various forms of Federal shots-in-the- 
arm and pump priming. 

5. A deluge of disclosures regarding Soviet 
education, not always factual, sometimes 
misleading. These added form and direction 
to great Federal programs in education in 
order to match the Russians. 

6. For 6 years, Eisenhower did not con- 
trol the Federal Congress and it is but nat- 
ural that the frictions ot politics reared ita 
head to the final failure of any hope of the 
restoration of balance and the basic virtues 
of home rule. 

7. The erosions of minority groups seek- 
ing dubious special privileges from the Fed- 
eral Government. 

It is like a breath of fresh air when I read 
the gs of your New York meeting. 
8 a body of men, close to the 
people, witnessing the impacts of our chang- 
ing world. You are diligently seeking the 
ways to meet the challenges of urbanization 
without losing the same principles of home 
rule. You are looking for wisdom in the 
expenditures of public money so that waste 
and squandering will not add momentum 
to the decline of the dollar. You resist the 
atmosphere of centralized despair so that 
our educated youth can see and seek the 
golden opportunities of the future, You 
know the problems your localities face—yet, 
you refuse to be overwhelmed by them. 
You see trees as just a part of the forest. 

It is refreshing to me to see a group of 
men, orienting themselves so as to protect 
local government from improper excursions 
of their State governments, and from the 
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invasion of the deadening uniformity of 
wasteful, costly, Federal programs with all 
their Federal Register ground rules, limits 
and stipulations. I do not attack the Fed- 
eral Government—I merely applaud the log- 
ical courage of local government 

Yes, as I ponder your theme, I rejoice that 
you are the hope of the Nation, for you seek 
the restoration of the proper balance that will 
impede our mad rush toward the author- 
itarian state. 

And, then I read this: A Domestic Peace 
Corps—An Idea Worth Trying.“ It's the title 
of an editorial in the May issue of the 
County Officer by the executive director of 
your national organization. 

Let me tell you—all the centralists need is 
their little toe in the door! Mightly oaks 
from little acorns grow; $120 billion worth of 
foreign aid grew out of a chance remark by 
General Marshall at Harvard shortly after 
World War II. The so-called “Volunteer,” 
nonsalaried Peace Corps now spends over 
$60 million a year. That grew from a chance 
remark, too. The opening has to be mighty 
small that the centralist can't crawl 
through. Yet Congress is expected to pass 
a bill for such a program—and its eventual 
director has already been appointed. 

Now, your executive director as an indi- 
vidual is entitled to his own opinion, but in 
his capacity as the executive director of your 
national organization, I suggest that he read 
the foreword that he, himself, wrote for your 
hearings at last year’s convention, and 
particularly the speech by Gov. Terry 
Sanford, of North Carolina, Also, I suggest 
he read excerpts from the hearings of my 
Agriculture Appropriations Committee held 
early this year. 

My good friend, Senator FRANK J. LAUSCHE, 
Democrat, of Ohio, allowed me to insert into 
our hearings two of his letters at the time 
we had the very able Dr. York of the Exten- 
sion Service before us. We were discussing 
the subject so familiar to all of you—how 
can countries help themselves to permanent 
progress. The Domestic Peace Corps was 
mentioned. Senator Lausch has been an 
outspoken opponent of it. In a letter to a 
young lady who agreed with him, he wrote, 
and I quote in part: 

“What the members of this Peace Corps 
are to do has not yet been identified, nor has 
any description of it been sought to be given. 
If they are to do in the United States, the 
work which is now being done in foreign 
countries as the Peace Corps, they will be 
acting as teachers, social workers, and train- 
Ing an alleged underdeveloped people, to 
adopt advanced methods of fighting social, 
economic, and scientific confrontations. 

“We have legions of Peace Corps workers 
already in our country. We have the minis- 
ters, priests, rabbis, the parents in the homes, 
teachers in our schools, the social workers in 
our governmental and private agencies, rec- 
reational workers in Federal, State, and local 
governments, the police and juvenile court 
Officials, and the parole officers. We are 
reaching the point where we will have more 
guides working for the Government, than we 
have people to guide. In other words, the 
number of officers will exceed the number of 
soldiers who are to be commanded and 
directed.” 

Senator Lauscue pointed out that accord- 
Ing to the 1960 census, we have 1,521,590 
elementary and secondary school teachers; 
96,686 social and welfare workers; 36,355 rec- 
reational welfare group leaders; 252,194 po- 
licemen and detectives; 23,930 sheriffs and 
bailiffs; 5,090 marshals and constables; 200,- 
999 in the clergy. 

He concludes: This is a grand total of 
2,147,663. The 1960 census shows that we 
have a population of 27,309,055 juveniles of 
the age bracket of 12 to 21 years, Without 
the parents, we have 1 worker to every 13 
juveniles, This is another step in the direc- 
tion of cen power in the present 
bureaus already existing in Washington.” 
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You will note that the Senator does not 
mention boys' clubs, the YWCA or YMCA, 
the Boy Scouts, or Camp Fire groups, or any 
number of a whole legion of very worthwhile 
activities very much in this field. And, I 
might bring to your attention that an excel- 
lent article in Newsweek 2 years ago pointed 
out the encouraging fact that 97 percent 
of our juveniles are A-OK. 

In Senator LauscHE's other letter to a 
gentleman who didn't agree with him, he 
commented: “For the Federal Government 
to supply workers to perform services in 
local and State communities will further 
deteriorate the Federal fiscal position and 
break down the integrity and independence 
of State and local governmental units.“ 

Does it mean anything to you that we had 
to pass a bill allowing teachers to maintain 
discipline in Washington, D. Cs schools by 
other than a stern look? 

Just where are we? Our national debt 
exceeds the national debt of the nations of 
the entire world by an estimated $24 billion. 
For the free world, our presumed Allies, our 
debt exceeds theirs by nearly $102 billion. 
As of April 5, 1963, our national debt stood 
at $303,470,080,480 and rising in the present 
atmosphere. The combined national debt of 
the rest of the free world is, in round 
figures, $201,500 million. Against the credit 
of our Nation are obligations such as social 
security and others that exceed $1 trillion. 
“Certainly,” as CLARENCE CANNON, Democrat, 
of Missouri, the chairman of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, said, in comment- 
ing on the current budget, “this is no time 
for us to spend money we don't have for 
things we can get along without.” 

Personally, I reject this living danger- 
ously” in fiscal matters. Our Federal fi- 
nances have been written in red ink for 28 
of the last 34 years—and now we are asked 
to accept a “planned deficit” and to pass 
some sort of tax reduction at the same time. 
That's what a southerner would can 
management.” We ought to be bending our 
efforts to reduce the national debt. It's 
costing $10 billion a year in carrying charges. 

The spectacle of Uncle Sam standing on 
two horses like a Roman rider, with one 
foot perched precariously on the gaudy 
colors of tax reduction, and the other rest- 
ing on the back of the sad silks of “planned” 
deficit 8. . is a disturbing sight. Ob- 
viously these horses are not going to run 
in the same direction. Uncle Sam is going 
to have his leg pulled plenty—in fact, both 
of them—and he might even lose his pants. 

It looks suicidal. 

I am somehow reminded of the efferves- 
cent man about town who was sitting in the 
barber's chair, eyeing the pretty blonde 
manicurist appreciatively. “How about a 
date tonight?” he asked. “I don't know 
how my husband would feel about that,” 
said the blonde. “Ask him,“ said the play- 
boy. “Ask him yourself,” the blonde re- 
plied, he's shaving you.” 

Let's not flirt with the idea that Federal 
money is free“ money, Behind it all lies 
the stark fact that a preponderance of your 
tax dollar goes for, what we call in terms 
used in appropriations justifications, gal- 
aries and expenses.” As an example, figures 
from my Agriculture appropriations for fis- 
cal 1963, show: $219 million to administer 
Commodity Stabilization and related agen- 
cies; $37 million to administer the Farmers 
Home Administration (it cost $37 million, 
yet here is an agency that I subscribe to— 
It has saved productive men, has restored 
taxpayers); $10% million to administer REA; 
and, the Department of Agriculture is asking 
for 851% million to run the food stamp plan 
in fiscal 1964—and, it is still Usted as a 
"pilot" program. It costs a lot of money 
just to give things away. I mention Agri- 
culture because I have been on that Ap- 
propriations subcommittee for 18 years. 
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Administrative costs 
parable, 

Yes, it costs money to run these centralist 
programs—the big print too often tells you 
what you can do—and the small print tells 
you what you can’t do. 

As the farmer said about his insurance 
policy: “The big type gives it to you, and 
the small type takes it away.” 

It isn’t quite as simple as the guide on the 
Washington, D.C., sightseeing bus described: 
“See all these fine big buildings—wonderful, 
aren't they. They don't cost the people a 
cent—the Government pays for it all.” 

The current issue of Nation's Business has 
a searching featured article: Budget Cuts 
Would Boost Economy.“ The premise rests 
on: An examination of the facts shows that 
dollars spent by taxpayers themselves con- 
tribute more to economic strength than Fed- 
eral spending for two reasons: They :reate 
more jobs, and, they add more to produc- 
tivity.” 

The article is fair and worth reading for 
those of us truly concerned with the wise ex- 
penditure of public money. 

It's hard work, I know, for us to face up to 
some of these things, especially when the 
allurement of Federal money is so attrac- 
tively waved at us. It looks like free money— 
one wants to embrace it to meet an im- 
mediate urgency. But, I like what Gov. 
Terry Sanford, of North Carolina, told you 
last July in New York: 

“I know how hard it is to get tax money 
locally, but it will cost all of us less if we 
get it locally to spend locally rather than 
letting the Federal Government get it locally 
to spend locally. This is like pouring butter- 
milk from one glass to another. By the time 
it gets to the third glass, there is about 20 
percent less to drink.” 

We have been busy at the national level. 
While the President insisted that his budget 
for fiscal 1964, the largest in peacetime by far, 
was a tight“ budget, your Representatives, 
both Democrats and Republicans, in the 
House, have so far reduced it by over a bil- 
lion dollars. And, since we began to look 
over President Kennedy’s shoulder, he, him- 
self, has recommended further reductions of 
$674,078 ,000. 

One can hope the Senate will help—but 
that remains to be seen. One reason they 
are sometimes called the “Upper” House is 
derived from their “upping” the appropri- 
ation bills we in the House send over there. 

I have grown extremely suspicious of the 
glittering and platitudinous proposals that 
promise everything and produce such meager 
and such atrophying results. 

I find myself voting “No” on so many 
proposals that lead away, in my honest 
opinion, from the encouragement of proud 
statehood and self-reliant local government. 

Our vaunted Federal Government is not 
great within itself. Its power rests upon the 
greatness of the individual citizen whose 
sweat creates income and national credit, 
and whose freedom results in the glories of 
our cherished standards of morals and in- 
come, 

De you wonder that I am concerned about 
our ponderous debt, our sliding dollar, our 
bloated budgets that lead us headlong to 
the spurious pot-of-gold at the end of the 
rainbow? 

I share with the President of the Union a 
desire to get this country going. Yet, after 
two years, unemployment remains virtually 
the same. The growth of centralism is the 
one thing that has really got going. The one 
promise that we politicians are usually care- 
ful not to make, is the promise that our 
election will assure the growth of bu- 
reaucracy. We would not run on a platform 
espousing the primrose path to the central, 
authoritarian state. 

One of the most intriguing and disturb- 
ing programs before us is that of Federal 
participation in the business of rural and 
area economic improvement, 

It began in 1955 with a proposal, the rural 


elsewhere are com- 
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development program, to improve depressed 
rural counties. Some real gains have been 
recorded, surprisingly enough without the 
use of Federal money. The economic self- 
analysis that has honestly been faced by 
local people has been healthy in many ways. 
Secretary of Commerce Hodges apparently 
saw this when he said that he wished de- 
pressed areas would conduct their own eco- 
nomic development program. 

Now we face a whole phalanx of alluring 
proposals, involving the injection of Federal 
moneys in a multitude of local communities. 
As I have said, far more than the money 
appropriated will allow. There is no doubt 
but that certain of these projects can be 
fully justified. If they lead to permanent 
progress, if they spell permanent jobs for 
taxpayers and are essential, they'll get all 
the support I can give or muster for them, 
for then local strength and initiative will 
follow. 

But, I just can’t bring myself to vote, as 
a palliative, for Federal money for swimming 
pools and golf courses. I can't bring myself 
to spend money we don't have for things we 
can get along without. The sad fact is, that 
so much in the accelerated public works 
proposal, sounds like the old Works Progress 
Administration, and one cannot resist the 
thought that the centralists are going back 
to 1933, when our debt was $16 billion, to 
solve the problems of 1963, when our debt is 
over $300 billion. It is my belief that the 
Government, of, by, and for a free people 
should so liberate its industry that its own 
economy will produce these advantages for 
us; that is, if Federal bureaucracy will let us. 

I believe that there is still sense in Ben 
Franklin’s admonition that we should not 
build two fireplaces when we have fuel but 
for one. 

I hope, by now, I have convinced you that 
I would have every American at least 9 feet 
tall as far as creative purpose is concerned— 
no matter what his stature or physical handi- 
caps may be. I would build, if I could, the 
desire to measure up to the glory of this 
flag, this land of freedom—as a land of love, 
self-reliance, and opportunity. 

It can be done. I have seen it In my time. 
From the sod houses of the Midwest, the log 
cabins of all States, the row houses of Balti- 
more and Washington, D.C., the tenement 
slums, the mansions, the tents, the trailers— 
wherever there is love and purpose—there 
comes forth a useful life. It is the product 
of family and local influence. Heavens. 
This is where the Federal Government col- 
lects its taxes. 

Our destiny in the history of civilization 
rests with our strength, and not in a fruitless 
recitation of our weaknesses no matter what 
the moment's political advantage. 

When I sometimes meditate on the con- 
ditions that made this country great, I ar- 
rive at the inescapable conclusion that there 
are a lot of laws we could well do without. 

I hope you, too, will give some time to such 
thoughts. Think of the frustrations, the 
limitations, prohibitions and inferiority com- 
plexes that are so often the byproduct of 
statutes that began with such musical titles 
and even noble intent. We need to liberate 
the men and women who labor and create— 
not fence them in. Government should exist 
for them, as well—to further their cause 
too—not just for the purpose of spending 
excessive amounts of time and money on the 
unproductive. 

Your meeting here today is an evidence of 
your desire to work in that direction. Our 
need is interdependence of an honorable 
partnership of local, State, and Federal Gov- 
ernment—a stop to this ever-growing rush 
toward centralism. 

Thank you for inviting me to be with you 
today, and allowing me to participate in this 
most constructive meeting and to enjoy such 
a refreshing atmosphere where men join to- 
gether to discuss the problems of the very 
foundation upon which our great Nation 
rests. 
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HON. JOE R. POOL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
great interest in the preservation of one 
of my State’s most magnificent scenic 
areas, the Guadalupe Peak region, as 
part of the national parks system, and 
I have found my enthusiasm is shared 
by the people and the press of Texas. 

Recently, Reporter Jim McVicar of the 
El Paso Times visited the Guadalupe 
area and told of his reactions in a full 
page picture story which appeared in the 
Times on Sunday, May 12. His response 
to the beauty of the area was typical of 
the delight which has been expressed by 
all of those who have visited the area 
behind the rugged peaks. 

I believe all who are interested in the 
conservation of our beautiful land will 
be interested in Jim McVicar’s report: 

Lusn LAND SEEN As PUBLIC PARK 
(By Jim McVicar) 

McKrrTrick CANYON, TEx.—Most people 
have never seen the lush greenery, the cool 
streams, and the steep rock slides of McKit- 
trick Canyon. 

Only a favored few have been allowed to 
venture into this romantic wilderness, which 
has some of the prettiest scenery in the 
Southwest. 

But in the near future, If the Guadalupe 
Peak and El Capitan National Park is es- 
tablished, this all may be changed. 

McKittrick Canyon is located roughly 100 
miles east of El Paso, and about 8 miles west 
of U.S. Highway 62-180. A locked gate bars 
casual visitors from the sometimes-treach- 
erous dirt road that zig-zags into the canyon. 

If a national park is established in the 
Guadalupes, McKittrick Canyon would un- 
doubtedly be a “favorite among visitors be- 
cause of its extraordinary beauty. Its spe- 
cial scenery is not found even in the moun- 
tain resorts of southern New Mexico. 

U.S. Representative Jox Poot, of Dallas, is 
extremely optimistic about the park pros- 
pects. Poor has introduced a bill into Con- 
gress directing the Secretary of the Interior 
to investigate the advisability of establishing 
the Guadalupe Peak and El Capitan Na- 
tional Park to consist of approximately 50 
square miles. > 

The specified area is located in the north- 
east corner of Hudspeth County and the 
northwest corner of Culberson County. 

HIDDEN SCENERY : 

Although the raggy peaks of the Guada- 
lupes, including El Capitan, are scenic 
wonders to travelers along the main high- 
way, what is seen from the paved road offers 
only an idea of what is beyond. 

After leaving the pavement, about 2 
miles east of Nickel Creek Station, the trav- 
eler bounces over the unimproved road for 
a mile or two of scrubby desert growth be- 
fore there are hints of the scenery to come. 

The road dips down into a creek bed, and 
the shrubs and trees become denser. The 
stream, so clear that you can see its bottom 
all along its course, is the only place in Texas 
where rainbow trout will reproduce. 

About 4 miles up the access road is a 
stone house. Its sides are rock and so is 
its roof, and it is solid today as its was many 
years ago when it was built by Wallace Pratt, 
an employee of J. C. Hunter, father of the 
present owner, J. C. Hunter, Ir, Abilene, Tex. 
oll man. 
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The visitor passes through several gates, 
the last one part of a high, wire “elk” fence, 
built in 1929 when 45 head of elk were 
shipped into the canyon from South Dakota. 

By the time the elk gate Is reached, the 
variety of natural growth has become great— 
there are more different kinds of trees and 
shrubs than in the high mountains in the 
area that are familiar to the tourists. The 
road, in places, is completely shaded by the 
thick greenery. 

About 1 mile from the elk fence is the 
lodge, which provides complete facilities to 
guests in the canyon. There is a large din- 
ing room and kitchen, sleeping rooms and 
bathroom facilities. There is electricity and 
butane gas—but no telephone. 

Adjoining the lodge is an outdoor dining 
area with rock tables and benches and a 
barbecue pit. The lodge was most recently 
used by the Texas Highway Patrol for its 
district meeting. The officers spent 2 
days with classroom work and enjoyment of 
the scenery and facilities. 

HIKER'S PARADISE 

The road ends by the lodge, and from there 
on up the canyon it is a hiker's paradise. 
As the visitor follows the stream, the scenery 
becomes progressively more beautiful and 


awesome, 

Noel Kincaid, justice of the peace at Pine 
Springs, Tex., listed a few of the tree varie- 
ties that flourish in McKittrick; walnut, 
maple, oak, wild cherry, manzanita, elm, 
aspen, Ponderosa pine, willow, and Douglas- 
fir. There is probably more manzanita than 
any other tree. The manzanita bears a red 
berry that ripens in the fall, and the bark 
peels off to reveal a pinkish, smooth wood. 

Kincaid, who was born in the area, says 
the canyon is most beautiful in the fall when 
the leaves turn into a rainbow of colors. 

Strawberries, grapes, and several varieties 
of cactus, also grow in abundance in the 
canyon. 

The hiker trayels in an “S,” following the 
stream bed up to a spring at the head of the 
canyon. The path of the water is sometimes 
partially blocked by huge rocks, providing 
large, clear pools where trout reproduce and 
flourish. There are also perch in abundance. 

Although the wildlife hides in the thick 
growth up the sides of the canyon, there are 
many signs visible along the trails. There 
are elk, which multiplied from the original 
herd, deer, wild turkey, mountain lions, bears, 
and antelope. Unfortunately, in parts of the 
canyon there are rattlesnakes. 

The canyon walls, almost sheer in most 
places, are dotted with caves. Near the lodge, 
on the valley floor, is a small limestone cave 
with cavern-like stalagmites and stalactites. 
There are few very large caves. Kincaid said 
one goes 300 feet straight down. 

STUDIED BY SCIENTISTS 

The area is a geologist’s paradise. Kin- 
caid said that scientists from all over the 
world have visited the canyon and studied 
its formations. 

McKittrick and most of the Guadalupe 
Range are is part of the Capitan Reef. Also 
a part of the reef is Carlsbad Caverns. “In 
McKittrick, the formations are open, where- 
as they are underground and somewhat 
transformed in the caverns,” Kincaid ex- 
plained. 

A hundred legends are woven about the 
1,000-foot limestone cliffs above the canyon. 

The caves were once used by bandits hid- 
ing in wait for wagon trains. Rustlers and 
notorious outlaws also used the canyons and 
caves for hideouts in the 1870’s and 1880's. 

Long before the white man came to the 
Southwest, the Guadalupe caves were in- 
habited by Indians, and before that pre- 
historic man. Several basketmaker cave 
sites have been excavated in the Guada- 
lupes, uncovering crude implementa, vessels, 
Woven goods, and charred wood. The bas- 
ketmakers were a semi-Nomadic people. 
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An early tale of McKittrick Canyon con- 


foot path, not suitable for horses, was found. 
The commander ordered the horses shot, but 
there was a shortage of ammunition, and 
the officer then had his men herd the ani- 
mals over the cliffs, 

In the late 1920's, EI Pasoans hiking in 
the area found relics of the event—bones of 
horses, bridle bits and other parts of harness 
labeled “U.S.” 


A Vote for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
rejection by America’s wheat farmers of 
the extremely rigid supply-management 
and price-fixing program advocated by 
Secretary of Agriculture Freeman and 
President Kennedy has brought forth 
many interesting editorial comments. 

An editorial has been brought to my 
attention from the Oakland (Calif.) 
Tribune of May 23, 1963. This article 
puts in pretty clear perspective why 
farmers voted as they did. 

My mail indicates that a great many 
voted “no” in the referendum because 
they felt Secretary Freeman’s program 
was too mandatory. Many letters ex- 
press the view that a more voluntary 
program, where the farmer would have a 
broader latitude in managing his farm, 
would be more desirable and more in 
keeping with a free market system which 
we have for most agricultural produc- 
tion. It is interesting to note that this 
administration ardently endorses the 
voluntary approach as incorporated in 
the feed grains program, recently passed 
by Congress and signed into law by the 
President. I, along with other House 
Members, have introduced wheat legisla- 
tion incorporating the voluntary prin- 
ciple. It would seem that if this admin- 
istration is sincerely interested in giving 
the farmer a simple, voluntary supply- 
management program where the farmer 
does the managing rather than the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Democrats should 
join with Republicans in an effort to put 
through Congress a sound wheat pro- 
gram, : 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include the Oakland Tribune edi- 
torial I have referred to, with my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

A VOTE FOR FREEDOM 

With rare courage, the Nation’s wheat 
farmers have placed principle above personal 
gain, and administered a resounding drub- 
bing to the Kennedy administration’s “dol- 
lars for controls" wheat plan. 

Faced with the agonizing choice between 
remaining moderately subsidized freemen 
on the one hand, and on the other hand sur- 
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rendering most of their economic autonomy 
for higher subsidies, the farmers overwhelm- 
ingly chose to remain free. 

They made this choice in spite of massive 
efforts by the administration to impose more 
money—and controls—upon them. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Orville Freeman repeat- 
edly claimed that the cholce was simply 
between $1 per bushel wheat and $2 per 
bushel wheat—which is as brazen an appeal 
to the pocketbook as was ever attempted by 
a vote-buying politician. 

However the majority of the farmers 
couldn't stomach this sort of appeal, and 
turned the proposal down cold. The plan 
required a two-thirds majority to pass; it 
received less than 48 percent of the votes. 
As a result, the administration received one 
of the most severe domestic lickings of its 
life. 

It was the administration's plan to impose 
not only crop controls on farmers, but to 
issue marketing controls as well. In short, 
the Government would have been empowered 
to dictate to farmers how many acres of 
wheat to plant, and how many bushels to 
sell. 

Stiff prison sentences up to 10 years’ dura- 
tion, and severe fines, up to $10,000 awaited 
those husbandmen who broke some of the 
provisions of the proposed law. 

The plan was frankly patterned along the 
lines of the corporative economics which 
found favor among European regimes in the 
1930's and 1940's. In essence, it created a 
giant wheat cartel, with the Secretary of 
Agriculture at its head, Production was to 
be divided up by formula between the Na- 
tion's wheat producers, The price of wheat 
was to be determined not by the laws of 
supply and demand, but by the arbitrary 
decisions of the Secretary of Agriculture who 
Was empowered to set prices at any point 
from 65 to 90 percent of parity. 

The authoritarian nature of the law ought - 
to serve as a stark reminder to American 
citizens that liberty is one of the most 
perishable institutions in this country. 
Fundamentally, the same lust for power and 
control lies behind each of the other Federal 
attempts to subsidize some segment of priv- 
ate life in America. 

There are some who lack the moral 
strength of the wheat farmers, and who 
would willingly exchange their liberty for 
subsidies. It is for this reason that every 
American who seeks to enhance and pre- 
serve liberty in America should remain con- 
tinually wary of gifts proffered by the power 
hungry in Washington. 


His Holiness, Pope John XXIII 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, the heart 
and voice of His Holiness, John XXIII, 
has been stilled by death but what he in- 
fused in the hearts of people everywhere 
and what he inspired their minds to 
work for will not be diminished by his 
death. The infusion was of paternal 
loving kindness; the inspiration was of a 
fraternal will for peace among all peo- 
ples in the worid of here-and-now. 

To Christians he was the embodiment 
of a vision of unity achievable with com- 
mon charity and mutual forebearance 
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from ancient antagonisms not rooted in 
faith or reason. 

John XXIII truly was, and will be, in 
memory forever the Pope of the people 
though he be hailed as the Pope of peace. 
For peace for the sake of peace is not the 
concern; rather, peace for the sake. of 
people. Peace is but a state of affairs or 
an abstraction of the intellect. His 
Holiness’ dedication of self to peace was 
in essence, therefore, a dedication of 
himself to the people of the world as the 
beneficiaries of peace. He dedicated his 
whole life to them that he might leave 
them a legacy of peace and fraternity. 
What greater gift could he give? What 
greater legacy could he leave? 

May he rest in peace even as he now 
prays that we shall live in peace—and 
may God so will it. 


The Most Populous State’s Future— 
Quantity or Quality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to enclose for the 
Recorp a speech that was given before 
the California Municipal Utilities Asso- 
ciation on February 27, 1963, by the Un- 
der Secretary of Interior James K. Carr. 
It dealt with the conservation problems 
of the State of California under the 
rapidly growing pressure of population. 
The speech met with widespread sup- 
port. The San Francisco Chronicle edi- 
torialized under the heading “State We 
Save May Be Our Own” and the Sacra- 
mento Bee editorialized under the head- 
ing “Preservation of State’s Heritage Is 
Vital Need.” 

I bring this to the attention of my col- 
leagues because the same problems exist 
in many States throughout the Union. 
Under Secretary Carr’s call for a citizen 
conservation crusade applies particularly 
to the States on the eastern seaboard 
and subscribe fully to his comment: 

This cannot be done alone by greater State 
and Federal expenditures, although such ex- 
penditures may be necessary to acquire land 
and to accomplish certain specific objectives. 
But, success in such a drive depends on using 
all the latent human and financial resources 
that can be channeled into a conservation 
crusade if we provide the leadership. We 
cannot merely legislate conservation achieve- 
ments. It is the result of a state of mind. 


As former chairman of the State 
senate natural resources committee in 
California, I am intimately familiar with 
the critical problems mentioned in Mr. 
Carr's address. In addition, I believe 
the two editorials mentioned are valu- 
able warnings to any populous areas in 
this day when we, too, need a citizen 
conservation crusade. Mr. Carr's ad- 
dress is as follows: 

THE Most POPULOUS STATE'S Furure— 
QUANTITY OR QUALITY 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, it Is 

a distinct privilege to address this audience, 
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This is a very timely opportunity. Many 
of the leaders of State government are here 
and we have the key officials of the cities 
and publicly owned districts in the Califor- 
nia Municipal Utilities Association. The 
members of this association serve either 
water, electricity, gas, or a combination of 
these services to about 75 percent of the peo- 
ple of the most populous State in the United 
States. 

Few audiences could be better qualified to 
ponder the subject of my remarks, “The 
Most Populous State’s Puture—Quantity or 
Quality.“ Actually, the subject must be, 
“The Most Populous State's Future—Quan- 
tity and Quality,” because the quantity, the 
continued increase of population will occur 
whether we like it or not. 

I speak to you as a former member of this 
association, a former member of the Governor 
Brown's administration, as the Under Secre- 
tary of the Interior, but primarily as a third 
generation Californian who shares with mil- 
lions of others concern about the future of 
this State—occupied by the largest group of 
people in these 50 United States. 

When my grandfather Carr migrated to 
California in the 1870’s, Los Angeles was a 
relatively small, sleepy pueblo. In popula- 
tion and activity it couldn't match Shasta, 
the place where he settled—now a ghost 
town. Today, metropolitan Los Angeles, 
western America's leader in population, has 
7 million people—southern California has 10 
million people. Population estimates indi- 
cate southern California may have 30 million 
residents in less than four decades. The mi- 
gration of the gold rush was insignificant 
compared to the western migration of today. 

Today, I want to talk to you about Califor- 
nia and conservation. When I speak of con- 
servation, I mean development as well as 
preservation of natural resources. President 
Kennedy said it so well in his message to the 
Congress on March 1, 1962. He said: 

“We must reaffirm our dedication to the 
sound practices of conservation which can be 
defined as the wise use of our natural en- 
vironment; it is in the final analysis, the 
highest form of thrift—the prevention of 
waste and despoilment while preserving, im- 
proving, and renewing the quality and use- 
fulness of all our resources.“ 

A similar objective was in mind when Sec- 
retary of the Interior Udall said: 

“It is the conviction of this administration 
that we should plan the use of our land re- 
sources so that material progress and the 
creation of a life-giving environment will go 
hand in hand.” 

Because of my past associations with you, 
some will expect me to talk about develop- 
ment of water and power and energy. These 
are the necessary foundations on which we 
build an expanding economy. I shall, how- 
ever, leave those subjects to others. Suffice 
it to say that the State of California, local 
agencies represented here, and the Federal 
agencies, are making great strides forward 
in these fields. 

Today, I want to discuss with you some 
broader conservation challenges which also 
relate to our life-giving environment. This 
is the “quiet crisis” as Secretary Udall terms 
it. These challenges refer to the task of 
renewing the quality and usefulness of the 
State's natural gifts. 

When California was recently caught up in 
the holiday spirit, and celebrated achieving 
the title of the most populous State, many 
recalled the comment of Chief Justice War- 
ren, a former great Governor of this State. 
He said: 

“I would not celebrate with fireworks, or 
by dancing in the street. I would make it a 
day of contemplation as to how we might 
better provide for the happiness of these 
millions. *” 

So I should like to speak even more to the 
point. You know as well as I do the ugly 
illustrations that make up the sad story of 
failure to maintain the quality of the Golden 
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State. Smog too often hangs like a pall over 
all our cities, causing discomfort, damage, 
and even death. In a single generation we 
have almost ruined the superb, Mediter- 
ranean climate of southern California. 
Some shorelines foam with detergents, fish 
and wildlife are threatened, and scenic 
beauty is destroyed. Cities slobber over into 
the countryside, cluttered with billboards, 
spawning sleazy developments that have 
brought new, ugly words to our California 
lexicon—"“slurbs” and “sluburbia.” 

Campground and recreation areas are over- 
flowing with people. They are simply seek- 
ing living and breathing space. 

California has one of the best highway sys- 
tems in the United States, built to meet fan- 
tastic demands. But, in many places, our 
precious scenery falls under the tyranny of 
the automobile and the highway designer. 
There is need for more effort to build esthet- 
ically and to take advantage of the scenic 
approach as has been done so well on some 
of the parkways in the East. “Cracking up” 
200 automobiles as a result of one accident 
on a southern California freeway, and 150 
more in another accident within rifle shot of 
this room, is evidence enough that we have a 
lot to learn. More speed and straighter lanes 
of concrete are not the answer. 

The shores of Lake Tahoe, the jewel of the 
Sierra, already bear the permanent scars of 
uncontrolied, unplanned commercialism 
unchecked; this kind of “slurbanization” can 
despoil forever our cherished, scenic, recrea- 
tion areas. What a price to pay for so-called 
civilization. 

And in the coastal mountains, California's 
special gift of the Creator, the redwoods, 
noble sentries of this “unique bright land,” 
are increasingly victims of the chain saw, 
being logged in many places with no other 
control than the laws of the marketplace, 
as though these trees were just another 
species of timber. Should the economics of 
the lumber industry be the sole standard of 
value? In some instances, the logged-over 
hillsides bleed silt into the streams where 
fish no longer swim. As a result, the flood 
waters roar unchecked down the denuded 
hillsides and destroy giant trees in the 
glorious groves downstream where State and 
private effort has combined to save the red- 
woods. When these centuries-old trees are 
gone, they cannot be replaced for a thousand 
years, 

One of the great commentators of our gen- 
eration, Eric Sevareid, recently predicted that 
our last frontiers of serenity and space will 
“disappear unless we learn * * * that prog- 
ress has to be defined to mean preserving 
and cherishing as well as changing and im- 
proving” 

And there is another area where I think 
we should ask ourselves whether the sole 
consideration of the marketplace is leading 
us astray, Many of the rich bottom lands of 
this State are being filled with subdivisions. 
For a variety of reasons, primarily inadequate 
zoning, taxes go up, forcing the farmers to 
sell out. Losing forever valuable agricultural 
land is a reflection on all of us, We haven't 
given enough consideration to the future, 
nor to the problems of the farmers, or to the 
problems of the homebuilders. The result 
is that throughout California, agricultural 
lands which cannot be replaced are disap- 
pearing in this great “garden of Eden.” It 
will take planning, courage, energy, and 
proper zoning laws to reverse the trend. One 
apparent need is to establish a tax policy to 
protect the individual who finds himself the 
victim of circumstances. 

If nothing can be done to save the land 
from being overrun by subdivisions, we will 
have to establish Orange Grove State Park 
in southern California to show future gen- 
erations a real orange grove. And, in the 
beautiful Santa Clara Valley, we will have to 
authorize an Orchards State Park so people 
can have some idea of how that famous, 
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bountiful valley appeared before we overran 
it because of lack of planning. 

There is and has been a l 
controversy over the construction of a new 
powerplant on one of the most beautiful 
headlands along the California shoreline, 
Bodega Head. At one time this point was 
designated as a highly desirable location for 
a State park. It's not enough to blame the 
power company. The company makes the 
point that it is in the business of producing 
power as economically as it can for its custo- 
mers. It does not have the full responsi- 
bility for land use for the entire 
State. But we must find a way for private 
enterprise and Government agencies to plan 
our future together and not on a single- 

urpose basis. 

p There are many who. say the powerplant 
could be built elsewhere, saving this part 
of California's vanishing coastline for public 
recreation. If this shoreline is lost to the 
people of California and the Nation, it is your 
fault and mine for not insisting earlier that 
we have the kind of comprehensive land-use 
planning that is essential to protect the in- 
terests of all Californians and our children 
and children. 

If the bleak picture I have just reviewed 
with you presents the entire story, there 
would be little reason for my speaking here 
today. Fortunately, the people of the State 
are beginning to be aroused. There is much 
being done. There is far more that we can 
and must do. With leadership from groups 
such as this, we can reverse the trend. We 
can keep California the “unique bright 
land.” 

Today I want to propose a California Con- 
servation Crusade—a citizens’ crusade—one 
that will permit people of every age to make 
their contribution toward improving the 
quality—the character—the livability of the 
State of California. This cannot be done 
alone by greater State and Federal expendi- 
tures, although such expenditures may be 
necessary to acquire land and to accomplish 
certain specific objectives. But, success in 
such a drive depends on using all the latent 
human and financial resources that can be 
channeled into a conservation crusade if we 
provide the leadership. We cannot merely 

ate conservation achievements. It is 
the result of a state of mind. 

Only last week the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia were told that in this 
country a commercial building has a con- 
stitutional right to be an eyesore if that’s 
the way the owner wants it. We must com- 
bat this interpretation of community re- 
sponsibility or fall victim to crass commer- 
clalism. 


As an example of an opposite viewpoint, 
let us focus for a moment on one of Oall- 
fornia’s most beautiful cities, Santa Bar- 
bara, with its flowers, attractive buildings 
and tree-lined streets. It is uniquely situ- 
ated on a shelf between the mountains and 
the sea. It just didn’t happen that way. 
Thomas M. Storke, the distinguished Pulitzer 
prize-winning publisher of the Santa Barbara 
News-Press, has written warnings about the 
constant threat to the beauty of Santa 
Barbara. In his autobiography, California 
Editor Storke writes: 

“Santa Barbara can remain a city of 
dreams if rigid zoning controls are main- 
tained, if smokeless industry is encouraged, 
if building codes are not relaxed, and if fly- 
by-night subdividers with no stake in Santa 
Barbara's future are not permitted to de- 
spoil the natural beauty of our surround- 
ings.” 

Has this emphasis on character, on quality, 
caused Santa Barbara to suffer economically? 
Hardly—it is the hub of one of the fastest 
growing counties in the State, and through 
vigilance the city is maintaining its charm. 

If this same determination to build beauti- 
fully for the future—this leadership is mul- 
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tiplied in hundreds of other California 
communities, our job will already be half 
done. We will have reversed the trend. No 
longer will books be written entitled, “Dread- 
ful California.” 

There are many things on the plus side. 
Governor Brown, Speaker of the Assembly 
Unruh, and many others are moving for- 
ward on a program to acquire land for parks 
and recreation. President Kennedy and 
Secretary Udall are joining with key con- 
gressional leaders to establish a land and 
water conservation fund. It will be used 
to assist States in planning for outdoor rec- 
reation and in acquiring the necessary land 
under both State and Federal programs. 

Governor Brown, State Resources Admin- 
istrator Hugo Fisher, and members of the 
legislature are taking action to establish 
more State park land such as the proposed 
interstate park at Lake Tahoe. And, there 
are excellent examples of cooperation be- 
tween the Brown administration and the 
Kennedy administration. Just recently the 
Federal Government turned over to the State 
of California almost all the remaining land 
on Angel Island, the gem of San Francisco 
Bay, for enlargement of the State Park. The 
State of California is already at work. More 
facilities will be built there and reforesta- 
tion will take place. By a brief boat ride 
over the waters of San Prancisco Bay, visitors 
will be able to go from the congested city 
to this green sanctuary where, in a few years, 
much of the natural forest growth can be 
restored. Angel Island will be a living ex- 
ample of what this land was like before the 
coming of the white man—a magic island 
in the San Francisco Bay area for recrea- 
tion and the renewal of the mind and the 
spirit. 

There are many other hopeful develop- 
ments in California. The Point Reyes Na- 
tional Seashore is a legislative reality, a 
major step toward saving some of this State's 
vanishing shoreline, And, up in the north- 
ern part of the State, an even larger new 
national recreation area may be opened up 
as a result of plans worked out between the 
Department of the Interior and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Legislation has been 
introduced in this session of Congress to 
establish there a national recreation area of 
more than a quarter of a million acres in the 
spectacular mountain region around the tri- 
angle of manmade lakes of the Central Val- 
ley project at Whiskeytown, Shasta, and 
Trinity. 

Much of the land is already in Federal 
ownership. The area will be developed for 
intensive recreation use with water sports, 
fishing, hunting, hiking trails, riding trails. 
We are recommending to the Congress that 
the areas in the national forest be adminis- 
tered by the U.S. Forest Service, and the re- 

areas by the National Park Service, 
but by national recreation standards rather 
than national park standards, This will per- 
mit intense, diversified land and water recrea- 
tion use for tens of thousands of Californians. 

In southern California the next step is to 
move forward to establish a national park 
on the Channel Islands off Santa Barbara. 
Also, we need to plan now for a scenic park- 
way down the coast range of mountains from 
Siskiyou to San Luis Obispo. Speaking of 
southern California, we must find ways to 
control fires, and prevent building in such a 
way that floods cause buildings to slide into 
canyons. Conservation means wise develop- 
ment of all of our resources. We suffer the 
consequences when we do things plecemeal. 

Now a comment about conservation and 
local government. Without State or Fed- 
eral help the citizens of the Big Sur country 
drew a master plan for zoning to protect 
the rugged coastline those who 
would despoil its incomparable beauty. 
County and city governments have their re- 
sponsibilities in the wise use of resources. 

There are many other examples of indi- 
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vidual and group effort in other States 
that can be a pattern for Californians. The 
record of troop 29 of Leland and Lake 
Leelanan, Mich., should be an inspiration to 
every Boy Scout troop in America. In the 
magazine of the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion of December-January 1962-63, there is 
a highly deserved tribute to troop 29, the 
Boy Scout troop whose conservation good 
deed has lasted 13 years. 

There are thousands of Boy Scouts, mem- 
bers of youth groups, conservation classes 
in schools, retired people, Californians in 
every walk of life who will join a California 
conservation crusade if we but show them 
the way. The job can never be done by 
Federal and State efforts alone. 

We must establish ways through which 
people can implement their eagerness to 
contribute. Resources Administrator Hugo 
Pisher talked to me about this in Wash- 
ington, D.C., 2 weeks ago. 

Private groups must do their share and 
in many cases they are doing so. The 
Southern California Edison Co, has an ex- 
cellent conservation record. It has done 
considerable work in reforestation and the 
development of fish and wildlife resources. 
The Pacific Gas & Electric Co, is stepping 
up its interest in recreation use of reservoirs. 
Many of the oil companies are assisting the 
conservation movement, 

The real problem ts to mobilize the will- 
ingness of individuals who want to help. 
Representatives of the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. are exploring the feasibility of 
my suggestion that we make conservation 
education as close as your telephone. All 
that would be n is to dial seven let- 
ters—C-O-N-S-E-R-V. State or Federal 
agency personnel would then give informa- 
tion by telephone as to how one can partici- 
pate in conservation programs and particu- 
larly in their immediate area. 

Your host utility, the Sacramento Munici- 
pal Utility District, has set examples of what 
many organizations in this association can 
do. The district has joined others in a drive 
to Plant the right tree in the right place,” 
a community beautification program that 
will have lasting benefits. The district is 
landscaping substations where they must 
be located in residential districts. 
have been set in motion so homeowners and 
homebuilders can place unsightly power 
facilities underground. It is not an easy 
program to administer, but prudent con- 
servation of our environment is seldom easy, 
The district also has established an excel- 
lent record in the protection and enhance- 
ment of fish and wildlife resources. 

One thing above all should be made clear, 
and I would like to say this particularly to 
my fellow members of the engineering pro- 
fession: Too many of us labor under the 
fallacy of thinking that the best way to get 
a job done is the short-term, cheapest way. 
Too often we ignore the fact that the fa- 
cilities we build have a long-term impact on 
the community completely over and above 
the particular function they serve. 

We engineers should never forget that our 
job is not merely to save money or to move 
traffic or to produce power, but to create 
better conditions of life for all of the peo- 
ple. We must have in mind every moment 
our higher obligations to our communities. 
Too often there isn’t any chance for the 
people who pay the bill to have a voice in 
saying how roads should be built, utility 
systems established, a similar public works 
carried out, even when they would be will- 
ing to pay more to have the job done the 
right way. And by the right way I mean do- 
ing it so as to improve the beauty, the char- 
acter, the livability of our communities. 

So maybe all of us, particularly the engi- 
neers and tightfisted managers here today, 
should examine our consclences. We should 
ask ourselves whether it is worth saving 4 
few dollars in the process if what we bulld 
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is to remain throughout our. lives and our 
children’s ives—a monument to beauty or 
® monument to ugliness. Let's find a way 
for the people who pay the bill to have more 
voice in these decisions. Man needs these 
essential services, but he also needs food for 
the spirit. 

Let's periodically ask ourselves, What 
kind of a State do we want California to be 
25 years from now—50 years from now?” 

If we answer honestly we will answer the 
call to arms—a California Conservation 
Crusade to preserve and improve the beauty, 
the character, the quality of California.~ We 
will act to preserve this blessed land from 
blight, to keep it from becoming a neon 
Wilderness and an asphalt jungle, We can 
do our part to prevent overlogging and over- 
smogging. We can have clear air to breathe, 
clean water to drink and to swim in—land 
to produce our crops and, at the same time, 
meet our recreational needs. We are 
stewards for a relatively short time. We 
cannot permit, in our day, the “slurbaniza- 
tion” and ruination of California's match- 
less resources, 

So, it is my hope today that with the help 
of the members of this Association, and the 
assistance of the leaders in State and local 
Government, we can begin a conservation 
crusade as the Nation’s most populous 
State—a model for other States—a crusade 
aimed at one goal—the preservation of Call- 
fornia’s great gifts and the creation of the 
highest quality of living possible. If we 
embark in this direction, with undefeatable 
determination, then we and our children and 
their children can live In a golden land which 
the California Indians a long, long time ago 
called the “terrestrial paradise.” 


Remarks of Erle Cocke, Sr., Chairman, 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, Before the Rio Grande Valley 
Bankers Association at Mercedes, Tex., 
May 25, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE M. KILGORE 


or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Erle 
Cocke, Sr., Chairman of the Federa] De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, recently 
made a speech to the Rio Grande Valley 
Bankers Association of Texas which, I 
think, would interest the Members of the 
Congress because it contains a great deal 
of valuable information about the opera- 
tion of the FDIC. 

His remarks follow: 

Next month, on June 16, the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation will observe 
two important milestones. We will cele- 
brate the 30th anniversary of the signing 
of the act which established the Corporation, 
and we will dedicate the new building which 
Will house the Corporation. 

We are proud of that building. It sym- 
bolizes the strength and durability of the 
Corporation and its great benefit to the 
banking industry since President Franklin 
Roosevelt signed such legislation 30 years 
ago, on June 16, 1933. 

But the building symbolizes more than 
the growth of the Corporation. It stands 


would like for the public, Government om- 
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cials, and particularly bankers, to think of 
the building as their own, and come to see 
us when they are in Washington. We great- 
ly appreciate banker visits to us in Wash- 
ington on particular business or when in 
town on other matters. 

The Corporation was designed to serve 
the public through service to and with bank- 
ers. Throughout the Corporation's almost 
30 years of operation, it has devoted every 
effort to give the best possible service to 
the banking industry, and through banking, 
to the public. 

One of those efforts to give the best pos- 
sible service has led to continued study and 
analysis of the Corporation's insurance con- 
tract with insured banks. We believe that 
we are obligated to give the best possible 
protection at the lowest possible cost, con- 
sistent with safety, as any other insurer 
would, 

For that reason we have continuously ex- 
amined the insurance program, aiming at 
providing either reduced costs or greater cov- 
erage, commensurate with our duty to main- 
tain the adequacy of the insurance fund, 

As you all know, the adequacy of the fund 
must be our first consideration, That fund 
is not owned by the Government, and it is 
not owned by the bankers which pay assess- 
ments to the Corporation. It is, instead, a 
fiduciary trust for depositors of insured 
banks, and as such, we believe that those 
depositors should be given the greatest pos- 
sible coverage consistent with sound opera- 
tion of the banking system and of the Cor- 
poration itself. 

During the history of the Corporation, the 
ceiling on deposit insurance protection has 
moved from $2,500 to $10,000, with an in- 
crease to $5,000 on July 1, 1934, and to the 
present level in 1950. During the same 
period the basic assessment rate for Insured 
banks has remained unchanged at one- 
twelfth of 1 percent. However, upon rec- 
ommendation of the Corporation, the effec- 
tive assessment was reduced in 1950 by stat- 
utory provision of the Congress for credit 
of 60 percent of assessment income after de- 
duction of insurance losses and expenses, and 
in 1960 this credit was increased to 6634 per- 
cent. With these credits, the rate of assess- 
ment on insured banks has been reduced to 
an effective rate of one twenty-seventh of 1 
percent in 1950, and in 1962 to one thirty- 
second of 1 percent, after a refund to banks 
of 62.4 percent of total assessments for the 
year, or $126.9 million. 

Given the experience of the Corporation, 
and the general trend of the economy, we 
recommended to the present Congress that 
the insurance level be increased to $25,000. 
Hearings were held before the House Banking 


identical bills to increase the limit. 
The tion’s recommendation came 
after long study and a complete analysis of 
the insurance Tund. We considered the loss 
experience of the Corporation—which, par- 
enthetically, I might say we feel is quite 
good—and the cost of any increase to the 
Corporation, with the paramount thought in 
mind that there would not be any Increase in 
cost whatever to the banks insured by the 
Corporation. 
Since its establishment the Corporation 
has made disbursements of $359.7 million in 
connection with 445 insured banks in finan- 


~ cial difficulty. Estimated recoveries as of 


December 31, 1962, were at $329.2 million, 
resulting in an indicated loss of $30.5 million. 
Additionally, the Corporation has collected 
$9 million of interest and allowable return 
on the funds advanced in 159 of the 445 cases 
cited, reducing the potential loss to approxi- 
mately $21.5 million. 

In projecting the cost of an increase, we 
used the experience of the past decade. We 
felt the 1930's could not be used because that 
period reflected the excesses indulged in prior 
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to the banking holiday, and the 1940's showed 
a history dominated by World War II and 
price controls. Throughout those years bank- 
loan portfolios were declining while security 
portfolios were enlarging, and the loss ex- 
perience due to bank failures was subnormal. 

The past decade, on the other hand, seemed 
to us to be much more likely to be akin to 
the period through 1971 than any other 
period of the Corporation's existence. 

We worked out figures, based on projected 
deposit increase to $436,910 million as of 
December 31, 1971, and projected loss experi- 
ence, expenses, and income from assessments 
and operations, for that period. 

For example, the lessening of the accrual 
to the insurance fund through December 31, 
1971, would be $244,000 with a $15,000 ceil- 
ing; $360,000 with a $20,000 ceiling; and 
$445,000 with a $25,000 ceiling. This is an 
average annual decrease in accrual] ranging 
from $24,400 at $15,000 coverage to only 
$44,500 at $25,000 coverage. 

Expressed as a ratio of the insurance fund 
to total deposits, the figures show even more 
dramatically, On December 31, 1961, the 
fund was $2,353,794,000, for a ratio to total 
deposits of 0.84 percent. Assuming no 
change in insurance coverage ($10,000), the 
projection to the end of 1971 gives a per- 
centage of 0.96196 percent, and a dollar 
amount of 64.202.902. 000. 

Even with an increase in insurance cover- 
age to $25,000, the ratio would be increased 
to 0.96185 percent, or only eleven one- 
thousandths of 1 percent less than would 
accrue at the $10,000 level. Expressed in dol- 
lar amounts, at the higher insurance level 
the fund would be at $4,202,457,000 by the 
end of 1971, or again, $44,500 less per annum 
than at the present level. 

We wanted to be doubly sure, however, 
that our figures allowed for any contingency. 
So we went back and the accruals 
to the fund through 1971, based on the 
$25,000 ceiling, if the Corporation's loss ex- 
perience was four times as great as the 1952- 
1961 period, and we found that even that 
loss ratio would affect the fund only mi- 
nutely. We found it would be reduced to 
0.95782 percent, a reduction of a mere forty- 
seven one-thousandths of 1 percent. 

Some bankers have asked why we cannot 
reduce assessments if we are able to in- 
crease the coverage without any added cost 
to the banks—and I want to stress that the 
proposed increase would not cost insured 
banks one penny. 

Our major consideration, of course, must 


what size the fund should be. Discussions 
with out-of-government actuaries as well as 
the General Accounting Office of the Federal 
Government have been most helpful. 

Our experience and studies at the Cor- 
poration, however, plus the data that the 
Corporation has been able to collect and 
analyze, lead to the conclusion that a de- 
posit insurance fund of 1 percent of deposits 
of insured banks is the smallest that should 


cent by the end of 1971, even with $25,000 
coverage. 
We do not believe that a further reduction 


present time, 

er this possibility, and I would hope that in 
the future, when the fund is near or at 1 per- 
cent, reductions will be possible. 

Let me add I never would be in favor of 
eliminating assessments entirely. No mat- 
ter how large the fund gets, the banks 
always contribute something, if ne e 
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I might point out also that our major con- 
cern in recommending an increase in cover- 
age is to fulfill our duties to the general pub- 
lic, as custodians of a fiduciary trust. We 
should provide them the best possible cov- 
erage which is sound and feasible 

Our proposed increase would help do this. 
For example, under present coverage it is 
estimated that 98.2 percent of the accounts 
of all depositors are fully insured. At 
$25,000, this would be increased to 99.4 per- 
cent of the accounts of all depositors. This 
may seem a small percentage increase, but 
when it is broken down into numbers of 
accounts, it is not. It represents an esti- 
mated 1,921,000 additional accounts which 
would be covered completely, while increas- 
ing from 58.93 percent to 66.82 percent the 
amount of covered deposits in dollars. 

Some bankers feel that an increase to 
$25,000 protection may benefit savings and 
loan associations more than banks because 
of the rate competition from savings and 
loan associations. There are two reasons 
why we at the Corporation would disagree 
with this feeling. 

In the first place, the rate differentials 
have been shrinking over the past year or 
two. In 1962, when banks were authorized 
to pay up to 4 percent in interest, banks 

a time and savings gain of 18 
percent while savings and loan share ac- 
counts went up only 14 percent, the first 
time in many years that commercial banks 
gained at a greater rate than the savings 
and loans, as well as mutual savings banks. 
It is notable that during the last 10 to 15 
years, the from % percent to 
as much as 1½ percent, but since January 
1, 1962, it has been reduced to not more 
than 0.85 percent, and considerably less in 
certain large areas, in the case of 12-month 
time certificates, with other rates in propor- 
tion. The extreme top rates on the West 
Coast are more confusing than informative 
when the whole country is being evaluated. 

In the second place, official announce- 
ments of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
in recent days have urged immediate con- 
sideration to further reductions in dividends, 
and numerous associations all over the Na- 
tion have responded with announcements of 
lower dividend rates. This clearly suggests 
a continuing trend to a lesser spread in the 
rate structures of commercial banks and 
savings and loan associations. 

Another suggestion advanced by some 
bankers is that an increase in deposit in- 
surance levels will lead somehow to bad 
banking practices and laxity. This repeats 
a prophesy made in 1933, when opposing any 
insurance whatsoever, and repeated in 1950 
when the insurance level went from $5,000 
to $10,000. As you all know, it didn't happen 
either time. Nor do we think it will this 
time. 

Actually, bank managements have mate- 
rially improved over the 30 years during 
which the Corporation has been in existence. 
It ls acknowledged that the Corporation re- 
stored and helps maintain the confidence of 
the public in the Nation’s banking system. 

We can, I think, go further, and say that 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
has made bankers confident in themselves. 
Bankers no longer need hoard cash in emer- 
gency conditions which prevailed before de- 
posit insurance came into being. They no 
longer need to tighten up on new loans in 
order to maintain liquidity to meet possible 
runs, The public knows that the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation stands behind 
the insured bank, and the public does not fear 
for its funds. As a result, bankers can con- 
tinue with confidence to support their com- 
munities and allow loans to remain on the 
books. Further, they can continue, when the 
clouds darken in the economic skies, to make 
loans to worthy applicants and serve the 
credit needs of their areas. As a result, the 
old tendency to dry up funds in a period of 
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crisis and thus accelerate the crisis has dis- 
appeared. This is one reason why leveling- 
off periods since 1951 have not deepened into 
deep recession or depression. 

Another reason why we do not feel that an 
increase in coverage will lead to lax bank 
management is that insurance will not cover 
all deposits. There will remain in the in- 
sured bank system a large amount of unin- 
sured funds, and prudent bank management 
must consider all funds in their operation. 

Presently, of the approximately $300 bil- 
lion in deposits in insured banks, some $125 
billion is uninsured. With an increase in 
coverage to $25,000 and an estimated de- 
posit total by the end of 1971 of $450 billion, 
some $150 billion, or one-third of all de- 
posits, would be uninsured. 

Without question this tremendous volume 
of uninsured deposits would act as one fac- 
tor in requiring sound and prudent bank 
management. 

Other factors also can be cited. The pru- 
dent bank manager must remember that he 
has stockholders, to whom he must account, 
and for whom he must earn an adequate 
income while preserving the safety and 
soundness of their investments, The pru- 
dent manager, if he is to attract the public's 
funds, must run an institution which main- 
tains the public’s respect and trust. The pru- 
dent manager, if he wishes to preserve for 
himself the benefits of his position in his 
industry and community, will want to main- 
tain a sound institution. And finally, the 
prudent, sound manager must satisfy the 
supervisory authorities, including the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, other 
Federal agencies, and, when applicable, State 
authorities. 

None of these factors can be ignored, and 
all of them require that a bank manager run 
& prudent, sound, community-oriented, 
profit-minded, and stable institution. 

In outlining a few of the things that we 
feel an increase in insurance coverage will 
not do—such as give savings and loan asso- 
ciations an edge or the possibility that 
bank management might tend to become 
lax—I have in a sense outlined some of the 
reasons why we are for the increase and why 
we feel it can be justified. 

More positively, we at the Corporation feel 
that the Increase is justified because it will 
bring an added element of strength to the 
national economy by strengthening the 
monetary structure and encouraging the 
placement of more funds in insured institu- 
tions, creating greater pools of lendable capi- 
tal. 


This would be particularly effective in the 
manner in which it would help any com- 
munity where a bank closed, by making a 
greater amount of funds available promptly 
through payment of insured funds up to 
$25,000. The additional liquidity of the 
monetary structure in such a town would 
cushion the shock and enable the town to 
recover from the blow of a closed bank all 
the more quickly. This would be especially 
true of the small- and medium-sized busi- 
nessman, to whom the loss of even a portion 
of his working capital for any period of time 
can spell the difference between continued 
operation and failure. 

I might add that it will be helpful to bank- 
ing Institutions as well, in that those institu- 
tions would be able to retain more local 
funds in most instances. 

Too many people forget that there are, as 
of June 30, 1962, 7,745 one-bank-office towns 
in the United States, where the local insti- 
tution must provide all the financial serv- 
ices that the community is to get. If these 
one-bank-office towns are to retain funds 
within the community, they must be placed 
with the bank in the community. With a 
$10,000 ceiling, many businessmen and de- 
positors may place funds elsewhere when 
they have reached the ceiling, thus sending 
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out of the community and its economic 
bloodstream much needed funds. . The pro- 
posal to increase coverage to $25,000 would 
be of inestimable assistance to such institu- 
tions, and to the communities they serve, 
by allowing the retention of two and a half 
times as much in a single account on an 
insured basis. 

In such communities as this it is not a 
question of consolidating accounts which 
may be partially located across the street, 
thus leading to interbank shifts with no 
positive advantage to the community. In 
such one-bank-office communities it is a 
matter of concentrating in the community 
as much of the funds as possible which are 
generated within the community, and which 
represent the community's financial well- 
being. 

In arguing for the extension of insurance 
coverage, I might point to one final factor, 
the strengths that the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation adds to the dual bank- 
ing system. 

It is no coincidence that the development 
of free banking in this country has been 
paralleled by the development of insti- 
tutions redesigned to protect bank creditors 
from the errors and abuses of freedom. The 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation is 
the culmination of this concern for deposi- 
tors, and, as I outlined earlier, the capstone 
in assuring public confidence in our banking 
system 


So long as this confidence continues, and 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
is there to assure it, the public will con- 
tinite to hold its trust in the multiplicity of 
individual banking units and systems of 
banking control, including State-chartered 
systems and the national banking systems. 
It is no accident that such systems have 
continued to flourish. 

We at the Corporation feel an increase in 
insurance coverage to $25,000 is both justi- 
fied, and feasible. We feel that now is the 
time to strengthen, and extend, the shield“ 
which is the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration. 

In short, we have four recommendations: 

First, we support the results of our nearly 
30 years’ study on the feasibility of an in- 
crease in deposit insurance coverage. 

Second, we support the 10 bills introduced 
to increase to $25,000 insurance coverage, 
bills Introduced by chairman of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee and oth- 
ers, plus identical bills before the Senate. 

Third, we approve fully the conclusions of 
the Committee on Financial Institutions 
supporting a deposit insurance increase. 

And fourth, we support the adminiStra- 
tion program, as outlined to us by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. That program, as you 
may know, urges that legislation to increase 
coverage on deposits and savings share ac- 
counts should also include provisions for 
additional safeguards for the insuring in- 
stitutions, including adequate requirements 
on reserves and liquidity, standby authority 
over maximum interest and dividend rates, 
and strengthened confiict-of-intcrest provi- 
sions, 


Sick People Need Care, Not Research 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY- 


OP NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 
Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 


cent issue of the Saturday Evening Post 
a prominent physician of my congres- 
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sional district, Dr. Louis J. Vorhaus, 
wrote a provocative piece about proper 
care for sick people. His point is that 
too much emphasis on research tends to 
downgrade the importance of day-to- 
day and night-to-night care of the 
ordinary medical case. For example, 
medical facilities and proper profes- 
sional attention for stroke cases is al- 
most out of the question for the average 
person. Research should be a matter 
of highest priority. But in the process 
there should not be a loosening of em- 
phasis on the need for great emphasis 
on the treatment of the ordinary illness. 

Dr. Vorhaus' article is worthy of note 
by all Members of Congress: 

Stck PEOPLE NEED Care, Nor RESEARCH 

(By Louis J. Vorhaus) 


The medical profession is being swept up 
into a crazy sort of research kick, and no 
one seems willing to stop and ask what the 
purposes of research are. It is high time that 
we reached a more sensible balance between 
medical research on one hand and medical 
care on the other. Our achievements in 
medical science must be utilized to alleviate 
the suffering and illnesses of people who are 
living out their lives, often unnecessarily 
short ones, without enjoying the benefits of 
the kind of medical care that should and 
could be available to them. 

I do not suggest that medical research 
should cease. Basic research must continue 
if we are going to gain a full understanding 
of the processes of life and their disturbances 
and alterations in disease. We cannot predict 
in advance what will come of a research 
project, and some of the greatest discoveries 
have been achieved after years of seemingly 
fruitless endeavor. But a greater proportion 
of money and effort should be directed toward 
utilizing the availabie knowledge. The vast 
majority of people throughout the world are 
stricken with diseases which we already know 
how to prevent or cure. Malaria and tuber- 
culosis, wound infections and parasitic dis- 
eases, beriberi and childbirth still claim 
untold victims each year. Most of the world 
is decades, if not centuries, behind the ex- 
panded medical frontiers. 

Medically affluent America appropriates 
Substantial sums and makes great efforts in 
research upon diseases that affect relatively 
few people. We seem unwilling to expend 
much of our resources to relieve the illnesses 
and sufferings of thousands of afflicted 
people. For every individual stricken with 
cystic fibrosis or multiple sclerosis, there are 
countless people throughout the world suf- 
fering from dysentery, hookworm, and 
trachoma. With the money spent studying 
muscular dystrophy, we could help thou- 
sands disabled by malnutrition, infectious 
diseases, and improperly treated wounds. 

Even in the United States existing informa- 
tion, techniques, equipment and treatments 
needed to combat disease are not available 
to everyone. While-traveling through the 
Midwest recently, I had occasion to stop at 
a small community hospital. That afternoon 
a 34-year-old mother of three young children 
died of acute kidney failure. In the previ- 
ous few months at the same hospital a 5l- 
year-old man had succumbed to hemorrhage 
due to cirrhosis of the liver, leaving his large 
family destitute. And a 65-year-old grand- 
mother had died of a heart ailment. All 
three died not of incurable diseases but 
simply because the 1963 level of medical 
science had never reached this hospital 
located beyond the influence of the big-city, 
university-style hospital. 

But even In the vast urban centers medical 
care of the highest quality sometimes is 
beyond the unfortunate patient. Not long 
ago an elderly patient of mine suffered a 
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stroke. Knowing that she could not afford 
private or semiprivate care, I called a large 
hospital nearby to try to obtain a ward bed 
for her. 

“A stroke?” inquired the resident. “Sorry, 
we're so crowded and our facilities so taxed 
that we must use our beds for patients we 
can do more for and who won't require long 
hospitalization. You'll have to send her else- 
where.” 

Because of a shortage of hospital beds, 
existing facilities are often, of necessity, re- 
served for “interesting” complex or difficult 
ailments only. Although we live in an age 
of potential medical abundance, too many 
people in this country literally want for ade- 
quate medical attention. The cause, we are 
told, is a shortage of doctors; but while we 
certainly need and could use more doctors, 
some of today’s shortage is more apparent 
than real. 

From 1931 to 1960 the number of physi- 
cians in the United States rose from 156,406 
to 255,972. For 180 million people this 
should be nearly enough—a doctor for every 
700 people. During this same time the per- 
centage of doctors engaged In full-time prac- 
tice of a specialty more than doubled, as 
did the percentage engaged in hospital serv- 
ice, teaching and administration. Mean- 
while, the percentage of physicians in gen- 
eral practice dropped from 177.7 to 34.8 per- 
cent—an actual loss of over 32,000 general 
practitioners. 

Even though some of the increase in the 
ranks of specialists Is accounted for by an 
increase in the number of internists—spe- 
cialists who often play the role of the gen- 
eral practitioner in big cities and wealthier 
suburbs—there can be no denying that em- 
phasis in the medical profession has shifted 
away from treating the everyday illnesses of 
ordinary people to the glamorous field of 
specialization and, particularly, of medical 
research. 


The responsibility for this shift In empha- 
sis can, I believe, be traced directly to the 
Nation's medical schools and the university 
hospitals with which they are affiliated. 
Over the years the university medical cen- 
ters have gradually abdicated their ancient, 
time-honored function as clinical centers 
for ministering to the sick and training 
medical students. Instead they have in- 
creasingly become medical scientific-research 
institutes, consequently deemphasizing the 
ordinary problems of medical care. More 
and more floor space is being given over to 
research laboratories, conference and semi- 
nar rooms, statisticians’ offices and chambers 
housing elaborate scientific equipment. Less 
and less floor space is devoted to beds for 
the ill. Similarly, even the members of the 
full-time staff at medical centers spend 
more and more time on research projects, 
teaching rounds, scientific lectures and aca- 
demic discussions—and less and less on the 
needs of the patients in their hospital beds. 

A recent study monitored two interns at 
a university hospital and found they spent 
barely enough time with a patient to estab- 
lish an acquaintanceship, much less a rela- 
tionship. A much larger proportion of time 
was spent with the hospital staff. The situ- 
ation in this hospital is in no way unique. 
Yet internship is supposed to be primarily 

clinical experience: This is the period dur- 

which a young doctor gains his first real 
experience in dealing with sick people. Re- 
search is not a part of the internship pro- 
gram. Obviously hospital staff members, 
with their responsibilities in teaching, ad- 
ministration and research, spend even less 
time with their patients—if any—than do 
interns. And so, with decreasing contact be- 
tween doctors and patients, a cry is heard: 
“We are understaffed.” 

Understaffed? Look for a moment at the 
typical large municipal hospital. In the past 
15 years the number of beds was reduced 
from 3,100 to 2,700 and the number of pa- 
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tients cared for fell from 55,000 to 46,000. 
During this same period its staff of full-time 
physicians doubled. Yet 15 years ago there 
were enough doctors. Today there is a 
shortage. 

As interest in scientific medicine grows, 
devotion to people, sick with ordinary and 
unexciting diseases, wanes. This lack of 
concern for the commonplace illnesses cuts 
two ways. First, it works on the patient who 
is not fortunate enough to be afflicted with 
an “interesting” rare or complex disorder. 
Second, it denies the doctor in training the 
the opportunity of examining and treating 
patients with the kind of everyday diseases 
he will meet most frequently when—or if— 
he ever engages in the practice of medicine. 

Furthermore, this interest in research at 
the expense of practice is self-perpetuating. 
With medical schools continuing-to increase 
the emphasis on the scientific aspects of 
medicine, graduates tend increasingly to seek 
careers In academic medicine or else in the 
practice of some specialty or subspecialty, 
while fewer and fewer are stimulated to 
enter general family practice for the day- 
to-day care of the ill. Inside most univer- 
sity medical centers there is, in fact, a feel- 
ing of disdain, if not downright contempt, 
for anyone who conducts no research but 
merely practices medicine, particularly if 
that practice is general or unspecialized. 
Moreover, patients tend to become merely 
“cases” to study and to provide grist for the 
research mill. 

It is natural enough, of course, and right 
that as more technical and scientific knowl- 
edge has become available, interest in this 
aspect of medicine has grown. It is also 
natural that medical students, exposed pri- 
marily to the cloistered academic atmosphere 
of the university medical center, should tend 
to worship at the altar of the medical sci- 
entist rather than that of the medical prac- 
titioner. But even these understandable 
trends do not completely explain the pres- 
ent-day overemphasis on research at the ex- 
pense of healing. Why has the laboratory 
superseded the ward as the focal point of 
activity in the university medical center? 
Why is the medicai practitioner in y 
discouraged from participation in the activi- 
ties of the institutton, while the 
full-time staffs swell with each passing year? 

The explanation, I think, lies largely in 
the skyrocketing costs of medical education. 
In 1936, for example, when it cost $597,677 
to operate one leading medical school, tui- 
tion brought in 22 percent of the annual 
revenue. In 1961 expenses had risen to 
$7,502,354—but tuition, although tripled, ac- 
counted for only 6 percent of that amount. 
In the same 25 years this school's income 
from research grants rose from $139,078 to 
$4,359,656. Without these millions for re- 
search, the school simply could not have 
operated. The situation ts similar at most 
Medical schools. 

The amount of money available in the 
form of grants for medical research is enor- 
mous, and inevitably a large proportion of 
this money spills over in to the functioning 
of the medical schools and university hos- 
pitals themselves. Thus a man on a re- 
search grant has his salary paid; his tech- 
Nician is also financed by the grant; and 
expensive equipment—which is often use- 
ful to the hospital for other purposes—is 
provided by the grant. 

To make sure that it receives its share 
of this income, the teaching hospital ob- 
viously must increasingly emphasize its ac- 
tivities in the field of research. The result 
is predictable: more “scienctific medicine” 
and less patient care; more physicians work- 
ing in the laboratory, fewer in the wards; 
more emphasis on biochemistry, less on 
practice. 

Most of the money to pay the annual re- 
search bill comes from the taxpayer's pock- 
et: Nearly a billion dollars in grants came 
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from the Federal Government in fiscal 1963, 
and another $142 million from private 
sources, including the foundations and as- 
sociations which conduct frequent public 
fundraising drives. 

How well is this money being used? Are 
the results worth the time and effort so 
many highly trained physicians are devoting 
to these projects? How much of the re- 
search is really important and worthwhile— 
and how much merely keeps medical re- 
searchers busy and generates reports to justi- 
fy further grants? : 

Not long ago I attended a medical staff 
conference at which an hour and a half 
was devoted to the new method for de- 
tecting the blood level of certain enzymes 
and their value in the diagnosis of certain 
types of disease in the pancreas. In the 
case used. for illustration, samples of in- 
testinal juices and blood from the patient 
had been subjected to elaborate and time- 
consuming chemical analysis by a team of 
physicians and technicians. 

The younger men—interns and students— 
left the conference with a sense of high ex- 
hilaration: Here indeed was an example of 
medical science at work providing new 
methods for detection of disease. But the 
older doctors knew that the same informa- 
tion could have been obtained by a careful 
history, a thorough physical examination, an 
intelligent appraisal of the routine laboratory 
tests and close observation of the patient. 
The new diagnostic method was no more 
certain, took more time, was more expensive 
for the patient. And worst of all, large sums 
of money and effort went into the research 
to develop this superfluous test. 

There are two justifiable reasons for en- 
gaging in medical research. The first is 
puristic—the scientist searching for the 
truth for its own sake, laboring to learn as 
an eager child explores his environment in 
order to better understand it; just for the 
sake of knowledge. Such a scientist should 
be given free reign, with no questions asked. 
But sadly, this sort of scientist is not com- 
mon on the American scene. The second 
valid reason for research in the field of medi- 
cal science is humanistic—that is, the con- 
cern with developing better ways of main- 
taining health, and diagnosing and treating 
the illnesses to which man falls heir. 

THE MEDICAL~CARE GAP 


Too many medical researchers, however, 
seem to be less interested in human welfare 
or the quest for truth than in personal 
aggrandizement. Ambitious and ve, 
they publish papers because it helps their 
careers to publish them, not because they 
want to disseminate information; they at- 
tend medical meetings not to listen and 
learn, but to talk and become known. Medi- 
cal research is conducted by too few purists 
and too few humanists. 

What needs to be done seems clear to me. 
We have fine research institutes in America— 
the Rockefeller Institute and the Sloan- 
Kettering Institute for Cancer Research in 
New York, for example, and the National 
Institutes of Health in Bethesda, Md. Insti- 
tutions of this kind should be expanded, 
should receive increased support and encour- 
agement, Meanwhile, university medical 
centers should once again emphasize their 
clinical and teaching responsibilities, with 
research activities receiving proportionately 
less emphasis.. More money and effort should 
be directed to closing the present gap be- 
tween the medical care potentially available 
and the kind that people are actually 
receiving. 

Instead of financing medical schools by the 
indirect, inefficient, and harmful method of 
giving them almost unlimited research 
grants, we should support them more directly 
with grants for the building of hospitals and 
medical schools and for the teaching of med- 
lcal students. Young doctors would then be 
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more adequately trained to care for the sick, 
and more would be stimulated to pursue 
careers in the practice of medicine—in the 
direct and present alleviation of human suf- 
fering. In achieving a better balance be- 
tween research, teaching, and patient care, 
research need not suffer. Intelligent prun- 
ing and wise selection would only serve to 
eliminate the poorly conceived, uninspired 
and repetitious research projects. 

Scientific research has penetrated far into 
the dim and misty horizons of biology and 
medicine in the past few decades, and the 
promise for, the future is bright. This re- 
search deserves to be nurtured so that it may 
continue to flourish. Let us not forget that 
benefit to humanity remains medical re- 
search's principal raison d'être, If we fail 
to provide the wondrous fruits of this re- 
search to all mankind, then it has indeed 
been naught but a fool's errand, eo 


Trouble Over Tuna 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, at 
a time when Congress is heavily bolster- 
ing Ecuador with U.S. economic aid we 
find ourselves confronted with the 
height of disrespect by that country. 
Ecuador has seized two American-flag 
tuna clippers and has shown a complete 
lack of willingness to diplomatically re- 
solve the differences concerning fishing 
rights that exist between our two na- 
tions. 

Realizing the full impact of Ecuador's 
actions, the Congress should take imme- 
diate steps to deny any economic aid 
to Ecuador, and to any other foreign 
country unfairly harassing or seizing 
our vessels. 

The attention of my colleagues is di- 
rected to the June 1 editorial from the 
Baltimore Sun entitled “Trouble Over 
Tuna”: 

TROUBLE Over TUNA 

The detention of U.S. fishing boats on 
charges of operating within Ecuadorian terri- 
torial waters is one of those conflicts that 
makes a headline reader ask impatiently why 
the functionaries of a small and faraway 
nation have to raise difficulties when the 
channels of diplomacy are already overloaded 
with international rows. But, as one more 
flareup over fishing rights, it is also a recur- 
rence of a historic friction point; and as an 
exacerbation of public opinion in the two 
countries concerned and possibly elsewhere 
along the west coast of South America, it 
can affect the success of the Alliance for 
Progress. z 

The question of what constitutes terri- 
torial waters has been argued for centuries, 
most notably in the North Atlantic Ocean. 
The 3-mile limit recognized by the United 
States and international law in general 18 
not universally accepted; in the South Pa- 
cific, a 200-mile limit has been promulgated 
at one time or another by Ecuador, Peru, and 
Chile, which would like to encompass the 
Humboldt Current and its wealth of fish 
resources. The United States has dutifully 
suffered Soviet Russian “trawlers” loaded 
with detection devices to approach much 
closer than 200 miles, consistency as well as 
precedent support the case of the tuna fish- 
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ermen seized when, thelr claim is, fully 13 
miles off the Ecuadorian coast. 

The populations of South American ports 
know and care little about international law, 
as the crew of the cruiser Baltimore dis- 
covered in a famous incident in Chile in 
1899. In the current age, many a South 
American unfortunately enjoys any pretext 
for assailing the United States. And the 
tuna fish—the most important of the world’s 
commercial fish, with virtually every fishing 
nation after it and U.S. canners prizing it 
second only to salmon—is likely to go on 
swimming where it pleases, in splendid dis- 
regard of the imaginary lines on paper maps. 


Says Diversity Is the Key to Attracting 
and Keeping People Content in Hagers- 
town, the Hub City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me great pleasure to call your attention 
to the many advantages of one of the 
cities in my congressional] district. The 
superior opportunities of Hagerstown, 
Md, are clearly set forth in the follow- 
ing article from the News of Frederick, 
Må., under date of May 23, 1963, written 
by George Rash of the Hagerstown Daily 
Mail: 

Says Diversrry Is THE Key TO ATTRACTING 
AND KEEPING PEOPLE CONTENT IN HAGERS- 
TOWN, THE Hues rr 

(By George Rash) 

HAGERSTOWN.—This is the Hub City—the 
town growing pains that most visitors like 
to come back to and most residents don't 
want to leave—after they have been here 
& while, that is. Diversity is the key. 

Between the forested and protecting walls 
of the Hagerstown Valley, the city's economic, 
social, and cultural spokes extend into two 
States—West Virginia 6 miles to the south 
and Pennsylvania 6 miles to the north. 

Four railroads, no longer carrying passen- 
gers, enter the city from the four points of 
the compass, and U.S. 40 and 11 cross in the 
center of town. 

A glance at the license plates of autos 
parked on the city’s streets and shopping 
center lots attests to the number of Pennsyl- 
vanians and West Virginians who come from 
nearby towns for work, business or pleasure. 

The city is old—as old as the French and 
Indian War era when it was a trading post 
sitting astride what was to become the Old 
National Trail, the road to the West. But 
its citizens do not dwell in the dawn of its 
beginnings, although persons knowledge- 
able to the subject will bend your ear on 
matters historic by request. 

In the Civil War its sympathies were on 
both sides, and opposing armies were in and 
out of town so much, the story goes, that 
most people had two sets of flags. 

The city is new—as new as the interstate 
highways that are beginning to fork their 
way around its perimeter, and the $15 mil- 
lion Mack Truck engine plant employing 
3.000 on a 200-acre site. 

The city is expanding, reaching out to an- 
nex land within the metropolitan area where 
some 60,000 persons reside. 

“The city must expand,” says Winslow F. 
Burhans, Hagerstown’s thrice elected mayor, 
“or be strangled.” 
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For 2 years the city has been taking in 
chunks of contiguous territory, so that its 
once rectangular map is now one of ragged 
edges. 
But the city's past and present are not 
alone the keys to the atmosphere that makes 
people want to stay (even when they may be 
furloughed from a job and there is employ- 
ment elsewhere) and keeps conventioneers 
wanting to come back. 

The word is diversity—not only in the in- 
dustries and agriculture of the fertile valley 
watered by the Antietam and Conococheague 
Creeks, but in the resulting culture that 
make it a logical candidate for a portrait of 
“Small City-U.S.A.” 

The surrounding valley is filled with apple 
and peach orchards, wheat and corn flelds 
and dairy farms, 

The fact that over 20,000 persons are em- 
ployed in industries in the area is meaning- 
less unless the impact of diversity ls con- 
sidered. 

They build everything from electronic 
parts to truck engines, make clothing from 
shoes to dresses, manufacturing from pipe 
organs to furniture, resulting in literally 
scores Of occupations. 

Hagerstown is not a satellite city—the eve- 
ning home for those employed in other 
places, and is not influenced by such larger 
communities as Baltimore and Washington. 

Its residents are happy that they have but 
to take a ride of an hour and half or less to 
obtain of the advantages of those places. 

Hagerstown ls a religious but not a prudish 
town. The number and variety of its 
churches constantly increases. Drives for 
additions and buildings are well subscribed 
and Sunday attendance fills the streets with 
traffic. 

At the same time it is a club town, with 
large memberships in all fraternal and social 
organizations. 

Wet throughout the week at over 200 U- 
censed beverage places in the city and coun- 
ty, the legally dry Sundays are somewhat 
dampened by the 20 or so special “picnic” 
licenses that are issued each Sunday to clubs 
and organizations to permit the sale of beer. 

Move to the city and it will not be long 
before a new acquaintance suggests a 
membership. * 

The nearby Potomac River is the summer- 
time mecca of hundreds who spend the week- 
ends at their clubhouses or on their boats, 
ranging from rowboats to cabin cruisers com- 
plete with bunks and toilet, 

The city's government is involved in the 
growing pains of a community whose 
suburbia has seen so much home building 
that the health department had to clamp 
down on permits for septic tanks in some 
areas, 

The city is trying annexation as a solution, 
while the county government has established 
the suburban santitary commission to solve 
the problem, with the result that a behind- 
the-scenes war is being waged by the two 
agencies. 

The city has refused to sell water to the 
county group, and the county group is 
threatening to Install its own system. 

The economic development commission, 
with a record of success in landing some in- 
dustries, is reaching for others and is trying 
to develop tourism, especially to the Antie- 
tam Battlefield, Harpers Ferry, Fort Fred- 
erick, Washington Monument Park and C. & 
O. Canal Park, 

The city government is working through 
an urban renewal and planning commission 
to completely revamp parts of the city to 
rid it of substandard housing and decrepit, 
uneconomical buildings. 

Thus the staid and box-like architecture 
of the German influence of the city’s earlier 
days may give way to something new. 

Hagerstown's citizens’ Interests are as di- 
versified as their employment, 
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A symphony orchestra concert is likely to 
pack a 1,500-seat auditorium, while pro- 
fessional wrestling show may have a turn- 
away crowd. 

They are not-the same people, of course. 

A county art museum show will bring 
entries and visitors from all over the valley, 
and an establishment fea hardshell 


crabs on a Friday night can’t supply enough . 


seats. 

The interest in country club life is such 
that the two clubs here are expanding their 
facilities. 

A new junior college is being planned to 
handle the expanding demand for education. 

This diversity of activity, of interests, of 
employment, occupation, and scenery allows 
something for everyone. It could be the 
cause of people hanging on to the town. 

Hagerstown is not a timorous young girl, 
nor & woman enfeebled by age. 

She is a healthy middle-aged gal, reaching 
out to the future, holding on to her past, 
and enjoying the present. 


Rebuilding Slum Areas 
Dislocating Tenants 


Without 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the major problems in 
urban renewal and area redevelopment 
programs is the cost of relocating the 
residents of the area to be restored. 

In New York City this cost averages at 
about $1,000 per family. Upon comple- 
tion of the redevelopment and construc- 
tion program, many of the residents who 
have been scattered to the four winds 
do not return to their former locations, 
causing a disruption in family life; in 
long and old associations with neighbors; 
complete changes in the complexion of 
a neighborhood adversely affecting 
churches and the makeup of their 
parishes; the balance and planning for 
proper schooling; and of course the 
economic impact upon the small busi- 
nessman and shopowner is apparent. 

Under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recor, I commend to you the idea 
submitted by the architectural firm of 
Wechsler and Schimenti with their sys- 
tem of rebuilding slum areas without 
dislocating tenants. Their idea has a 
patent pending and I commend the fol- 
lowing thoughts to you: 

WECHSLER & SCHIMENTI SYSTEM oF REBUILD- 
ING SLUM Anras WITHOUT DIsLocaTING 
‘TENANTS 
There has been a clamor recently to call a 

moratorium on new construction because of 

the hardships encountered in the relocation 
of tenants. We believe the method described 
herein will solve this problem. 

Public officials have been looking for va- 
cant land but apparently there is very little 
in the locale of slum areas upon which to 
butid low-cost housing. 

We have discovered, however, that there 
is much vacant area upon which to build, 
but it hasn’t been noticed up to now. Sur- 
prisingly it is all over the city. It is our 
city streets and in many places the rear 
yards right adjacent to all our slum build- 
ings—this is our vacant land. 
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Take a street in any slum area running 
from avenue to avenue. Such a street in 
Manhattan is approximately 700 feet long 
and 60 feet wide from building line to build- 
ing line. 

First, we construct a 17-story building in 
the street area from curb to curb. This 
portion of building will contain apartments 
on only one side of the corridor. When this 
section of the building is completed, the 
tenants from one side of the slum back 
move into the newly constructed portion of 
the-building. 

When tenants are out of the slum build- 
ings, they will then be demolished. The sec- 
ond portion of new building will be attached 
directly to the corridor mentioned above. 
When this portion of building is completed 
the tenants from the opposite side of the 
slum block will be moved into this newly 
constructed portion of the building, demo- 
lition of the remaining slum buildings fol- 
lows and lo and behold we now have a 
completely new building with corridor in 
the middle and apartments on both sides 
of the corridor. The street floor will have 
no apartments but will be completely open 
for parking of cars. 

Having closed one city street we simply 
relocate a new street, if necessary, where the 
yards behind the demolished slum buildings 
were located. 

As to existing sewers and other public 
utilities, these can remain in their existing 
locations as they will still be located under 
the open parking area, under the new bulld- 


new buildings would be approximately 700 
feet long by 65 feet wide and 17 stories in 
height, large enough to receive all the ten- 
ants on the block plus an additional 76 
apartments for tenants from other areas. 

The simplicity of the method is self-appar- 
ent as the tenants can stay in the old build- 
ings and watch their new homes being con- 
structed before their very eyes and when the 
new buildings are completed they simply 
move from the old into the new without 
causing hardship to anyone. 

This system could quite possibly be used 
in any city throughout the country. 


Escape From Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. BRUCE ALCER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the Chicago Tribune 
may give us the clue to the strange ma- 
neuvering on foreign policy in which the 
President indulges. It may be that be- 
cause of his lack of understanding of 
the world situation and his inability to 
cope with the power politics on the world 
stage, he is in reality seeking an escape 
from foreign policy. 

War FOREIGN Porter? 

Senator J. WILIA FULBRIGHT’S prepos- 
terous suggestion that Congress be deprived 
of the power to overrule the President, espe- 
cially in regard to foreign policy, violates 
the principles of the Republic, as we have 
said. It also prompts an obvious question 
which the Republican leaders of Congress 
have now risen to ask: What foreign policy? 
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Ten other Republicans joined Senator 
Dinksx and Representative HALLECK, mi- 
nority leaders of the Senate and the House, 
in demanding that the administration ex- 
plain what its foreign policy is—if it has 
one. Discovering what our foreign policy is, 
the Republicans said, is one of the major 
problems in W. n today.” 

And well it might be. Wherever trouble 
arises, we seem to have two policies, One 
is to denounce in firm words any threat to 
freedom or to our own security; then, having 
thus shaken our fist, we sit down again to 
wait and see, while the administration tells 
us that there is really nothing to get excited 
about, 

The Communist “military presence“ in 
Cuba was long ago labeled “intolerable,” yet 
it has been and still is being tolerated. What, 
the Republicans ask, became of the on-site 
inspection plans which, we thought, had 
been agreed upon by President Kennedy and 
Premier Khrushchev? No one seems to 
know.” 

In Laos the agreement on a neutralist 
regime was hailed as an end to the Commu- 
nist threat in that country. “If the Com- 
munists were to dominate this country,” Mr. 
Kennedy said of Laos in 1961, “it would en- 
danger the security and peace of all south- 
east Asia.” Yet today the neutralist leader, 
Prince Souvanna Phouma, concedes that he 
is all but powerless against the Communists. 

The administration has made strong pro- 
nouncements about the importance of NATO 
and about free trade with an expanded Euro- 
pean Common Market. Yet, as the Republi- 
cans point out, “President Kennedy's so- 
called grand design for Europe is now in- 
operative,” and the NATO alliance, “despite 
a modest recovery attempt last week at Ot- 
tawa, is in a doubtful condition. * * * Most 
of its members have been aggrieved by one 
policy mishap or another sponsored by the 
Kennedy administration.” 

The White House seems to be so full of 
advisers that they never get around to agree- 

. ing, and the President is trying to accept all 
of their advice at once. When the coast 
seems clear, he can follow the advice of the 
“hawks,” who want to talk tough to the 
Communists; when the tough talk brings 
forth scowls from Moscow, he can shift to 
the advice of the “doves,” who preach peace 
at all costs; and our stern warnings are lost 
in a muddy stream of conversation at the 
United Nations or some such place. 

This isn’t a foreign policy; it is the at- 
tempt to escape from one. 
so-called which Mr. Puusricut, Chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, would exempt from the will of Con- 
gress and of the people. 


Let’s Have the Trath About Krebiozen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the time 
is fast approaching when the Food and 
Drug Administration will ban the use of 
Krebiozen. That date is June 7. I wish 
again to urge that this action not be 
taken; that the continued use of Krebio- 
zen be permitted until objective tests 
show that it is either a control for can- 
cer or worthless. This is the only fair 
thing to do for the hundreds who now 
believe that they are living only because 
of Krebiozen. 
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Good sense has been continually urged 
in this situation by the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois, Mr. Douctas, and 
by newspaper articles by Bob Farrell in 
the Brooklyn Eagle. Mr. Farrell's col- 
umn of May 20, 1963, is commended to 
the attention of our colleagues and 
follows: 

Goop MoxznInc: Bon FArRELL—AND THE 
WHOLE TRUTH SHALL MAKE Us FREE 


I have no personal knowledge or any in- 
formation that the use of Krebiozen can 
cure or control cancer, I only know that I 
attended a meeting at the Freedom House, 
where I heard documented cases of terminal 
and incurable cancers by the very people who 
were involved testify openly that their can- 
cers were now controlied and in some cases 
completely gone. I have become Interested 
in the problems of these people since on 
June 7 of this year the sale and use of this 
drug is going to be prohibited. A strong ele- 
ment in making this so is the American 
Medical Association which has advised its 
legion of members that the drug is dan- 
gerous when used. Because of their findings 
doctors refuse to use it-or recommend it, and 
in fact frown upon it. Thus the Food and 
Drug Administration is banning it. 

This disturbs me for many reasons. 

First of all, having approved its use for 
some 12 years, the FDA should not be al- 
lowed to ban it just like that, not on its own 
decision nor on that of the AMA. The drug 
should be tested and if the facts check out 
then the drug should not only be allowed to 
continue being used, but doctors all over 
the Nation and world should be advised of 
this. 

Three thousand doctors have used Krebi- 
ozen and there are 4.500 documented case 
histories to prove Dr. Durovic's and Dr. Ivy's 
findings. 

Dr. Andrew Conway Ivy, one of the leaders 
in the fight for the recognition of Krebiozen, 
is one of America’s leading men of science. 

Dr. Ivy in 1947 was chosen as the repre- 
sentative of world medicine at the Nurem- 
berg trials of doctors indicted for cruel and 
inhuman treatment of prisoners of war on 
the pretext that medical knowledge would 
be furthered. 

Dr. Ivy was awarded in 1953 the Pope Pius 
XII citation for great services to humanity. 

Dr. Ivy was presented with a Presidential 
Citation for contribution to the war effort 
at the close of World War II. Dr. Ivy has 
taught more than 5,000 students, had an 
active part in 1,300 medical projects, has 
written for scientific journals, discovered 
most of the body’s hormones, crisaded 
against the quota system (limiting the num- 
ber of medical students on the basis of race 
and religion). 

Dr. Ivy is a life member of the American 
College of Physicians; held a membership in 
10 research committees; a director of the 
Naval Medical Research Institute in Bethes- 
da, Md.; former chairman of the Section on 
Pathology and Physiology of the American 
Medical Association; director at large of the 
American Cancer Society and the holder of 
dozens of other posts in medicine as im- 
portant as those already listed. 

It all adds up to a distinguished career of 
ability, dedication and service. 

How can any government agency or any 
body of medical men cast any aspersions on 
one who has reached so high an attainment 
in the science of medicine? 

Why it this man and his associates being 
subjected to the vilest treatment? Why is 
this scientist being called names which sug- 
gest he might be a quack? As I have said 
so many times over and over again, Why? 
why? why? 

Are other learned men jealous of Dr. Du- 
rovic and Dr. Ivy? Have other men an ax 
to grind to prevent Drs. Ivy and Durovic 
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being acknowledged as the first to break 
through in cancer chemotherapy? 

Why should we the people, one of every 
six of whom will die from cancer, be in the 
middle of a quarrel, when all of the energy 
being exercised could be put to better use 
in acclaiming it or proving it a fraud if it is. 

I want you to read the following letter 
that arrived in this morning’s mail, I never 
met nor do I know these people: 

“Thank you for your article Kreblozen's 
Fight So Others Might Live.’ During the 
past 2 years I have watched a Krebiozen 
miracle, I am also heartsick to think that 
this wonderful medicine which has brought 
hope and relief to so many cancer patients 
Is about to be banned on June 7. As a reg- 
istered nurse, I heard of this Krebiozen 
medication for the first time about 15 years 
ago at the time of Dr. Ivy's initial statement 
in favor of Krebiozen. 

“I was living in Chicago at the time and 
remember all of the controversy about it, I 
dismissed it all as ‘quackery’ along with 
many other professional men and women. I 
had not thought much about it until a few 
years ago when someone placed a copy of 
Baileys book in my hands. I have been 
living in Brooklyn for the past 8 years. My 
husband is the pastor of the Dean Street 
Baptist Church. We have a church organist, 
Caryl Segerstrom. She is a music teacher 
at Erasmus Hall High School, She is a very 
wonderful and intelligent person. In April 
1961 she was a patient at Grand Central 
Hospital in New York City. Her chest was 
filled with fluid and her report was meta- 
stasis of the mediastinum. 

“Her own doctor stated that she was ‘full 
of disease’ and that he had done all that he 
could for her. She had had all the X-ray 
treatments they could safely give her. 

“I thought of Krebiozen again and hap- 
pened to read an article in the paper about 
it. I spoke to Caryl and asked her to pray 
about taking this medication. 

“Someone telephoned her one day and 
told her about Dr. W. in Brooklyn. 
Nothing in this conversation had anything 
to do with Krebiozen. She went to visit 
him and during the conversation she men- 
tioned it. 

“He stated that he would give it to her 
because she was ‘full of disease’ and had 
nothing to lose. 

“When she first went to see Dr. W. 
she was so weak she could hardly speak. 
She had almost reached the decision to give 
up her teaching position. P 

“I only wish you could see her now. She 
is like a new person. She has taken Krebio- 
zen for 2 years, She has a full teaching 
schedule. Now, why should wonderfully: in- 
telligent, useful people as Caryl be deprived 
of this drug? 

“Two wonderful years and she is feeling 
fine and no symptoms of any kind, 

“What can I do to aid in this fight? My 
husband and I are deeply concerned as we 
have watched her progress carefully. 
Couldn't you go on television to plead this 
cause? 

“The public should know the gross injus- 
tice that will be done if this drug is banned. 
I beg of you to do what you can and if Caryl 
and my husband or myself can help, call on 
us. 


“Mrs. H. KENNETH NELSON,” 

Krebiozen has been in use for 12 years. 
The Food and Drug Administration has ap- 
proved its use ali that time. The only ob- 
jectors to its use then and now has been the 
American Medical Association. 

A few days ago the Medical News an- 
nounced that the AMA praised a drug 
(nothing to do with cancer) and even rec- 
ommended its use, knowing that the FDA 
had not as yet passed on it. 

I can't figure that out. Perhaps Senator 
Paul. Dovetas’ statement that the AMA is 
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an agency with “dictatorial? powers could 
well be the understatement of the year. 

The Senator's interest, together with that 
of many other Senators, might not only cor- 
rect some of those powers, if the need be, 
but will also result in the happy conclusion 
that Krebiozen be given its day. 


Wheat Vote Is More Than Just 
Disapproval 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
onp, I include the following column writ- 
ten by William V. Krause, editor of the 
Peabody (Kans.) Gazette-Herald, which 
is deserving of the attention of my col- 
leagues in the House who are interested 
in a healthy and progressive agriculture 
for our Nation: 

War Vote More THAN Just DISAPPROVAL 

Last week's surprisingly onesided defeat 
of the proposed 1964 wheat program by the 
wheat growers of America has been analyzed 
and studied by everyone from street-corner 
philosophers to the top intellects in the Goy- 
ernment, What everyone is wondering is 
just why the vote went as it did and what 
does it mean. 

Of course, it obviously means that farm- 
ers were not happy with the proposed wheat 
program and that they were restless under 
more and more Government controls. It 
means that they are probably fed up with 
the frustrations of dealing with bureau- 
crats, large and small 

But it may well be that the vote was an 
indication of something even deeper. Some- 
thing that we have felt for some time and 
mentioned before, and that is a general 
farmer dissatisfaction with his position in 
the Nation’s economy and with his treatment 
at the hands of everyone else—Government, 
big business, and labor. 

Farmers have felt for a long time they 
were not getting a fair shake all around. 
They buy at set prices (after dickering, of 
course) and they sell at prices set by some- 
one else. For a long time they looked to the 
Government to even things up for them, but 
the Government has not done that. Gov- 
ernment programs have been some help in 
some areas. They have kept prices on pro- 
ducts the farmers sell fairly stable, but it 
still seems that the farmer is somewhere be- 
hind the majority of the economy, and it 
seems to him that that is the way the Gov- 
ernment, big business, and big labor want it. 

A good indication of genuine farmer un- 
rest was shown in the past couple years by 
the growth of the controversial NFO organi- 
zation. This organization operates in a 
manner entirely alien to what farmers are 
accustomed to, but it attracted a lot of sup- 
port. It had rather limited success, but 
those outside of farming could well take a 
look and a Usten, for the NFO gave some 
broad hints as to how far a farmer might 
go if they are pushed back too often. 

Now. comes the resounding defeat of the 
wheat plan. If this does not indicate genu- 
ine farmer unrest, we are very much mis- 
taken. 

Farmers don't control many Senators and 
Representatives any more, but that doesn't 
mean they aren't important. Obviously, 
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anyone who controls the production of food 
is vital in any nation. Less obviously, but 
almost as important, is the fact that farm- 
ers are among the Nation's biggest consum- 
ers, and farm prosperity is important not 
only to Peabody and Marion and Florence, 


but also to Kansas City, Chicago, and 
Detroit. 
A farmer who uses 625,000 to $50,000 


worth of machinery, three or four dozen rub- 
ber tires, metal buildings and fence, other 
bullding materials, a huge amount of gaso- 
line and oil, to mention only the principal 
items, will consume many times more than 
a city laborer who uses only a car and a few 
appliances. A farm depression would quick- 
ly wreck the entire economy and any smart 
economist knows it. 

Farmers are no longer a bunch of dumb 
hicks, if they ever were. Many of them are 
college educated, nearly all of them are self- 
educated to a surprising degree. They know 
what is going on around them and they 
can't be fooled very often. And they are 
restless with their lot. 

In the lifetime of many of our readers, 
history has recorded the great move of labor 
for better conditions, then came the move of 
teachers and professional people for a better 
station in life. Farmers might well be next, 
and they have tremendous weapons to use in 
bettering their position. 


Barbara Ward’s Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. NEIL STAEBLER 
OF MICHIGAN è 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 
Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Speaker, I want 


to take this opportunity to note a signi- 


ficant and provocative talk which was 
given at Williamsburg, Va., on June 2, by 
Barbara Ward, one of the most eloquent 
of the world’s economists. 

Miss Ward, who is probably best 
known for a number of important books, 
including her most recent book entitled 
“India and the West,” chose historic 
Williamsburg as the scene from which to 
comment on the American initiative. 

She makes a telling point that Amer- 
icans have in their hands today an op- 
portunity to make as significant a con- 
tribution to the progress of our society 
as our Founding Fathers had in the 
1770's, two centuries ago. The text of 
her address follows: 

BARBARA WARD'S SPEECH 

If we look back on the men who framed 
the Virginia Declaration of Pights over the 
interval of nearly two tumultuous centuries, 
our first impression must surely be one of 
amazement at the universality and audacity 
of their political imagination. They were 
themselves heirs of one of the great pioneer- 
ing ventures of humanity—the drive which 
took the cockleshell boats of Europe round 
the world and established for the first time, 
against fearful hazards, the concept of a sin- 
gle, terrestrial habitation for the human 
race. Then, within little more than a cen- 
tury of this first revolutionary expansion, 
here were the sober burghers of Williamsburg 
making quite as remarkable a set of affirma- 
tions about the political needs and aspira- 
tions of this one human family. 

We must note that they did not speak for 
Virginians only, or even for Americans. The 
universal note is struck in the first great 
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formulation of American liberties: “All men 
are equally free and independent,” “all have 
certain inherent rights,” Government! —in 
other words all governmentse—“ought to be 
instituted for the common benefit, protec- 
tion, and security of the people, nation, or 
community.” There is nothing restricted or 
parochial here. These forefathers of ours, in 
their wigs and kneebreeches and flowered 
waistcoats, believed themselves to be acting 
beyorid any local custom or tradition. They 

belleved that they spoke for all mankind, 


The aspiration is all the more remarkable 
when we remember the apparent narrow- 
ness of their political scope and the real 
inhibitions of their physical endowment. 
Here they were, 13 separate colonies, not 
yet certain whether neighbors would be 
ready to share sovereignty, even less certain 
whether the power of Britain could be suc- 
cessfully withstood. To seaward lay uncer- 
tainty and hostility; inland, a vast unknown 
where French pretensions and Indian enmity 
had still to be reckoned with. So, faced with 
odds which only seem favorable because we 
know the outcome, they spoke not as be- 
leaguered citizens but as heirs and perpetu- 


-ators of human freedom itself. We have to 


try with all our imaginative powers to recre- 
ate the magnificence of their audacity. Cus- 
tom has staled it for us. We take for granted 
what should still leave us speechless with 
surprise. . 
EARLY OBSTACLES CITED 

Their audacity stands in all the sharper 
contrast because of their physical insuffi- 
ciencies. Communication and transport 
tended to separate them rather than draw 
them closer. Coming to share in these fes- 
tivities, I could breakfast in London and 
take luncheon in New York. In Jefferson's 
day, one would not have reached half way 
to Baltimore. Farming still aimed at self- 
sufficiency. Industry was so little advanced 
that, while John Adams could exclaim that 
“many curious engines have been constructed 
to facilitate business,” Jefferson wrote to 
Harvard complaining that the study of Amer- 
ica'’s mineralogy was still untouched.” 
Education was widespread, true, and Yankee 
inventiveness had already made its mark. 

But the colonies were still, as we should 
say now, in a very early stage of develop- 
ment, still 40 or 50 years away from takeoff, 
still a century away from a fully articulated 
industrial system. The dreams of these men 
were palpably ahead of their tools, their 
ends of their means, their visions of their 
workaday abilities. The disparity did not 
daunt them. They simply went ahead to 
create the first free continental society known 
to human history. 

Such is the true perspective of 1776— 
unlimited vision, Umited means. What, 
then, would the men of 1776 say of our 
present predicament? 

Let us be clear about one thing at the 
outset. They would be staggered, over- 
whelmed by the ample quality of our means, 
Surpluses in wheat and meat which drown 
the market, threatened tropical surpluses 
which will do the same, steel mills working 
at 60 percent of capacity because of over- 
supply, oil markets threatened by Russian 
crude, European coal mines by Anglo-Saxon 
output, all fuel by future atomic energy, 
a 5-percent unemploymnet rate in America 
because of surplus labor—and although at 
least $100 billion a year is spent by all 
protagonists on arms and perhaps 612 bil- 
lion on space, the surpluses persist while 
annual increases in Atlantic income are 
never les than 2 percent a year, with over 
a 5-percent rate of growth in Western 
Europe—and, incidentally, over 10 percent 
in Japan. Such a cornucopia of capacity 
has bestowed on mankind a freedom which 
the Founding Fathers could not even en- 
visage the freedom which springs from a 
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physical ability to realize virtually any goal 
the community may choose to set. 
GOALS CHANGED 


And what are the goals? Here, surely, we 
find ourselves in exactly the opposite posi- 
tion from the men of 1776. Nothing was 
limited about them except their means. 
Everything is limited about us except our 
means, The world today is smaller than the 
continent they faced. The unity of human 
experience which they proclaimed has been 
demonstrated not only by the science that 
abolishes space and time but by the aspira- 
tions which unite whole communities in the 
desire for modernity and technological break- 
through. The Thirteen Colonies, under- 
developed States 180-odd years ago, are 
now the leaders of a human column all of 
whom, virtually without exception, march 
forward intent upon securing the same 
elbow room and sharing in the same 
abundance. Life—they want, too, to extend 
their human span from 20 to 70 years. 
Liberty—they want, and have nearly 
achieved, the self-respect of self-governing 
communities. The pursuit of happiness—at 
least they know happiness does not lie in 
sickness, in hunger, in racial subjection, in 
unremitting toil. The whole world is astir 
with the aspirations of 1776—except perhaps 
the Atlantic Community within which they 
first came to birth and where, now, they are 
in danger of degenerating to the level of 
Fourth of July rhetoric. 

Have we confident economic goals? We 
may proclaim a Decade of Development—our 
hearts are not in it. The 1 percent of na- 
tional income to be dedicated to development 
is reached by no more than one or two 
wealthy nations, In America, in spite of 
steady support by public opinion, political 
pressure is all to cut back the American con- 
tribution on the grounds that the effort is 
failing to give the expected return. 

Yet the reasons given are hardly conyinc- 
ing. It is forgotten how much aid has sim- 
ply sustained Western exports during the 
recent fallaway in primary prices. It is for- 
gotten to what degree Western trade policies 
discriminate against the poorer nations, It is 
forgotten that the span of successful devel- 
opment in any society is not less than a 
couple of generations. Today, after only a 
decade, Western governments seem to expect 
results they could not have achieved them- 
selves in a comparable period. It is forgotten 
in how many countries education, the foun- 
dation of all skills, has still to be built. It is 
forgotten how much, over the last decade, has 
in fact been learned, how many foundations 
laid, roads opened up, dams built, the habits 
of saving and investment introduced. And 
even if it is reasonable to concentrate re- 
sources on the more promising experiments, 
this is no reason for an absolute overall cut. 

IMPATIENCE SCORED 


If the men of 1776 had attempted the open- 
ing up of America with the testy impatience 
of so many politicians today, they would 
barely have crossed the Adirondacks. Eng- 
land at the time of the Luddites was about 
at the stage reached by many developing 
countries today. But to the light of flaring 
barns, to the sound of anger in the streets, 
with the fury of the urban mobs behind 
them, the men of that age did not stop in- 
vesting. They passed the reform bill instead. 
Must we be less steady in our long-term 
perspectives? 

Seen in the aspect not of a single decade 
but of the 50 or 60 years needed for full mod- 
ernization, economic assistance to our 
crowded world could seem as challenging as 
our space ventures and far more rewarding. 
minds afire, to create new op- 


to open up the 
to make the desert blossom, to give all man- 
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kind some share in the patrimony of 1776— 
this would seem a physical ideal not un- 
worthy to stand beside space probes and in- 
finitely more than the endless pro- 
liferation of the means of death. 

And if our economic vision wholly falls to 
match our physical means, what are we 
to say of our political goals? Timidly, hesi- 
tantly we edge our way round the problems 
of supranational order in a world in which 
the largest nation state can give no more 
formal security than could Virginia in 1776. 
But the Virginians seized on the logic of 
their predicament. They opted first for the 
Continental Congress and when its cohesion 
proved insufficient, went on to full-blooded 
federalism. 

Our task today may be more difficult. Or 
is it that our vision is less intense? After 
all, we shall never know the full force of 
the difficulties facing the men of 1776 in 
ridding themselves of British rule—which 
many citizens still supported—in transcend- 
ing local State rights—which many profited 
by—and in preparing to open up a whole 
uncharted and potentially hostile continent. 
We cannot gage the obstacles because they 
were overcome, Today, while not decrying 
obstacles, we must remark a certain flaccidity 
of political will in which the positive vision 
of Atlantic interdependence hangs in the 
balance while lesser but sterner national- 
isms seek to frustrate this grand design. 

VISION CALLED FOR 


Since then, an essential part of the po- 
litical will is that citizens should give rea- 
son for the faith that is in them, let those 
who belleve the principles of 1776 to be in 
a profound sense universal and the men of 
1776—indeed to speak not only to the pres- 


ent in colonial America but to the whole 


future of the human experiment—let them 
apply those principles with the same vision 
and to the ts of today. 

Let the United States, the first free Federal 
experiment on a continental scale, be the 
model. Let us match it now with the com- 
pletion of the European experiment first 
by Britain's entry into Europe and then by 
Europe’s dedication to free, Federal and 
supranational institutions. Let the two 
Atlantic sister federations establish those 
joint instiutions that are needed to serve 
their common life, including the trading and 
investment agencies which can transform 
the decade of development from rhetoric to 
fact. 

Then let the legitimate influence of such 
economic policies be dedicated to encourag- 
ing in Africa and Latin America and, where 
appropriate, in Asia first common markets 
and then federal unions to which, as they 
advance toward mature industrialization, the 
common institutions of the Atlantic world 
may be extended, thus giving underpinning 
and substance to that concept of a world 
authority” which, we all instinctively know, 
must be secured if postatomic man is to 
survive. A confederation of sister federa- 
tions—may not this be the next institutional 
pattern of the human city? And is it not a 
more humane and flexible vision than the 
single sovereignty of totalitarian control? 

Visionary—you will say—impracticable, 
idealist, utopian, ridiculous—but was it more 
visionary in 1776 to proclaim democracy in 
the age of monarchs, self-government in the 
age of empires, the rights of man in a 
colonial-feudal world, life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness in a world still held in 
chains? If we do not dream today, tomorrow 
will belong to those who do, The visions 
of 1776 have proved to be harder and more 
realist than the fears and conservatisms of 
those who opposed them. What will be the 
visions of 1963? Who will dream them? And 
if freemen have no more visions, how soon 
will the whole great tradition of 1776 perish 
from the earth? 
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A Citizen Reports on Foreign Aid 
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or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include an editorial on foreign aid 
bungling from the first hand observa- 
tion of a retired businessman who made 
it his business to inquire about how some 
of his money is being spent in foreign 
lands, The editorial-letter appeared in 
the Dallas Morning News, as follows: 

Waste Is FOUND IN FOREIGN Am 
(By R. J. Ausfahl) 

Among the objectives of our foreign aid 
programs is that to give assistance to the 
less-fortunate peoples of the world. 

In his budget message to Congress, the 
President requested an appropriation of 
$48 billion for foreign aid, which represents 
a cost to every one of us of $25, or, for a 
family of five, $125. 

Few of us would deny assistance to the 
sick, miserably housed and poverty-stricken 
in Asia and Africa, The sorry part is that, 
with all the billions of tax dollars that have 
been contributed to these areas, the less- 
fortunate have benefited only to the extent 
of wages recelved for work on some of our 
idiotic and ridiculous projects. 

My criticism of foreign ald is based entirely 
on personal, on-the-spot observations of 
many of our projects in 14 countries of 
Asia and Africa, plus 8 years’ residence in 
South America. No accusations are made of 
graft or thievery. 

Space limits me to descriptions of a few 
projects. There were dozens more, equally 
as ridiculous as the following examples. 

Illinois Route 74, a recently constructed 
highway I have watched progress, is a four- 
lane concrete artery that passes through 
high-priced farmland. Millions of yards of 
earth were moved in construction of over- 
passes. Average wages paid were roughly $3 
per hour. The cost was $700,000 per mile. 

Contrast this with the cost of a foreign-aid 
road in Saigon, South Vietnam. American 
contractors and engineers using identically 
the same equipment as was used on Illinois 
No. 74 were completing the first 18-mile leg 
of a proposed 250-mile road. This road was 
largely of 2-lane, concrete construction that 
originated in the city but terminated in the 
fiat virgin jungle. There was one short 
piece of overpass over the railroad tracks. 
Wages paid were from 6 to 32 cents per hour 
with an average of 12 cents. 

The cost was about $4 million per mile. 

I questioned local people as to why such n 
road had been built and got this answer: 
“So the fat Chinaman with the automobile 
can take his wife out riding on Sunday 
afternoon.” 

Kosichang, Thailand, is a small town built 
on a mountainside. The cobblestone surface 
on a street in the outer edge of town had 
been replaced with a concrete street complete 
with gutters. The oddity of this project we 
supplied was that there wasn’t a car, truck, 
or even a bicycle in the town. But they did 
have a street for an occasional two-wheel 
oxcart. 

Djibouti, French Somaliland, had another 
example of American generosity. Fifty as- 
sorted sizes of trucks were stored on a vacant 
lot adjoining the dock. They had never 
been uncrated and had stood there so long 
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that the red in the clasped-hands insignia of 
foreign aid had faded to pink. 

A search through the city and surrounding 
area disclosed no construction projects. 

Inquiry as to why the trucks were not be- 
ing used brought the answer, “Nobody knows 
how to drive or service them.” 

Roughly 95 percent of the peoples of Asia 
and Africa are illiterate and have insufficient 
income for the bare necessities of life. Even 
in the cities many do not have electricity and 
cannot afford television or radio, but foreign- 
aid funds have been used to erect broadcast- 
ing stations. 

Recently one of our more reliable maga- 
zines carried an article on our contribution 
of 400 color television sets to South Vietnam. 

In my travels I found there was little evi- 
dence that foreign aid was being used for 
educational purposes. The general attitude 
of the 5 percent toward the 95 percent 
seemed to be that the latter are dumb and 
that it is better to keep them that way. 
Communism thrives on ignorance, yet give- 
away ignores education and embarks on 
ridiculous grandiose projects to demonstrate 
how we do it in the U.S.A. 

If you think we are being taken to the 
cleaners in Asia and Africa, I can only an- 
swer with the words of the late Al Jolson, 
“You ain’t seen nothin' yet,” when it comes 
to Latin America. Politicians seek office 
with but one purpose in many Latin Ameri- 
can countries—to line their own pockets, and 
they aren't particular who furnishes the 
lining. 


Ranchers To Seek State Help on Bracero 
Loss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I call the attention of my col- 
leagues in the Congress to the following 
news story which appeared in the Ven- 
tura County (Calif.) Star-Free Press, a 
paper that is considered to be somewhat 
liberal in its outlook. You will note par- 
ticularly the interviews with the Mexican 
braceros themselves concerning the 
failure of the House to approve an ex- 
tension of Public Law 78, Mexican farm 
labor bill. It shows the good feeling to- 
ward the United States of the average 
Mexican worker as a result of Public 
Law 78 and the ways in which he has 
been able to better himself and his family 
through the higher wages he has earned 
here. This, to be, is an irrefutable argu- 
ment that Public Law 78 was the very 
best kind of “foreign aid” and should 
have been allowed to continue: 
RANCHERS To SEEK STATE HELP ON BRACERO 

> Loss 

Ventura County farm labor leaders will go 
to Sacramento Monday to plan what steps 
California agriculture can take in view of the 
stunning defeat of the Mexican National 
labor import program. 

Jessie Frye, Oxnard, manager of the Ven- 
tura County Farm Labor Association; Carl 
Samuelson, Ventura; and William Tolbert, 
Santa Paula, manager of the Ventura Citrus 
Growers Committee, will be among those 
taking the trip. 
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Farm leaders were still shaking their heads 
in disbelief and assessing the prospects for 
harvesting next year's crops, in view of the 
stunning setback. 

Explanations for the defeat of the pro- 
gram—which most observers had expected 
to have comparatively easy sledding in the 
House—were lacking. Congressman CHARLES 
M. Teacue, Republican of California, offered 
this observation in a telegram to the Star- 
Pree Press, 

I hope those who killed the bill, including 
a majority (but not all) California Demo- 
crats in the House, will have a plan for har- 
vesting of our crops. The big farmers can 
make out, but I'm not so sure the small ones 
can.“ 

The California delegation in Congress 
voted 19 to 13 in favor of the bracero pro- 
gram, with Tradun voting to continue it. 
All State Republican and some Democrats 
voted for it; the opposition vote was all from 
Democrats. Many Co en—four of 
them Californians—were vacationing when 
the vote was taken. 

With the defeat of the Federal program, a 
number of State legislative bills in this field 
now are accorded a chance of passage. One 
such measure would provide American farm 
workers with many of the same benefits pro- 
vided braceros under the Federal program. 

The braceros themselves are the last to 
know. 

The Star-Free Press today undertook to 
find out what the Mexican National worker— 
the bracero—thinks about having the pro- 
gram under which he came to the United 
States killed by Congress—that after De- 
cember 31 he can no longer legally be in this 
country. 

The interviews took place in a strawberry 
patch run by the Wakatsuki brothers, Ray 
and Woody, off Ditch Road in EI Rio. Robin 
S. Cartwright, assistant manager of the Ven- 
tura County Farm Labor Association was 
interpreter. 

But if the man in the row crop don’t have 
direct information on congressional action, 
that doesn’t mean he doesn’t have opinions. 

Alsibiades Sanchez is 20, serving his first 
hitch as a bracero, and in the United States 
only since March 30. 

To him, the ending of the program would 
be “very bad.” He came because as a farm- 
worker in Mexico he could earn only 8 
a day (64 cents) while here he clears at least 
$7.50 a day. 

LIKES MONEY 


He would like to do what countless braceros 
have done before him, go back home and 
with the money he has earned in the United 
States, buy a little plot of land and plant a 


crop. 

Pablo Salas, 42, was more of a philosophical 
turn of mind. His brown face took on a 
speculative look as he pondered the question, 
“What do you think of the ending of this 


program? 

At length, he began to speak, in Spanish. 
The translation, rendered by Cartwright, 
went like this: 

“On one hand, it may be a good thing. 
Men will have to stay home now with their 
families, and see that the children are 
raised properly. On the other hand, we come 
up here to make some extra money, and 
losing it will be bad.” 

Salas has come to the United States eight 
times. He has seven children. His home is 
in San Geronimo De Juarez, Guerrero, 
Mexico. 

Because living costs have gone up so much 
in his homeland, some of the money has gone 
to just feed his family. But he has been 
able to build a concrete house with his earn- 
ings—quite an improvement on the former 
adobe, he feels, and he has purchased his 
wife a new sewing machine. 


Every bracero has a different story to tell. 
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Take Elovio Piza,39. He is a laborer in the 
United States, but at home in Mexico, he is 
a businessman. He has come as a bracero 
seven times, and with the money, he bought 
up the crops of whole coconut plantations. 

Then, with his own hired workers, he har- 
vested the crops and sells them to copra 
dealers. So successful has been his business 
that Elovio was about ready to give up stoop 
labor in the United States. But he did sign 
on once more, because he wants to earn the 
money for four cows, to insure the future of 
my children.” 

Daniel Carbajal, 44, of Coyuca De Benites, 
Guerrero, had heard a rumor” that the pro- 
gram will end. But he hopes the Govern- 
ments of his country and the United States 
will somehow get together and work some- 
thing out. Carabajal is proud of the fact 
that he has always come to America legally, 
and he would not want to return as “a wet.“ 


What Now for Wheat? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration apparently needs to learn 
a lesson from the wheat referendum, the 
Minneapolis Star says editorially, and 
suggests some real leadership should be 
provided by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. I request that the editorial be 
printed in the RECORD: 

WAT Now FOR WHEAT? 


The administration takes the attitude 
that farmers last week voted for $1.25 wheat 
and unlimited production, so let them have 
those conditions. We think it more reason- 


Freeman and other officials wash their hands 
of the problem, even for only this session 
of Congress, they will have abdicated from 
an important responsibility. 

What can Congress do? It could extend 
for another year the 1963 program, which 
provides for acreage allotments, payments 
for idled land and supports at about $2 a 
bushel. The program this year probably 
won't increase the wheat surplus. 

Such an extension would give Congress 
time to study a long-term plan. And that 
plan, surely, should provide for getting real 
adjustment in wheat production in return 
for Government payments. This inevitably 
means taking peopie and land out of wheat 


The plan which was voted down would 
have cut back on the planted acreage of all 
participating farms. But many farms al- 
ready are too small to be economically sound 
units. It is better in our opinion to idle 
whole farms and to pay the farmers so they 
may retire from agriculture. 

The retirement of land must be handled 
on a selective basis so that output is cut in 
those varieties for which the domestic and 
export markets have less use. In the past 
it has been the Government practice to lump 
all wheat together and thus the production 
of inferior kinds has been encouraged. 

Instead of about chaos, let the 
Department of Agriculture provide some real 
leadership, 
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Address by Kenneth Mei, President, Chi- 
nese Consolidated Benevolent Asso- 
ciation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
honored to be the host-chairman re- 
cently on the annual Congressional 
Weekend in New York where many of 
our colleagues and their families were 
entertained. On May 19 we were re- 
ceived by the Chinese Consolidated Be- 
nevolent Association in New York’s 
Chinatown. After luncheon the group 
was addressed by the distinguished presi- 
dent of the benevolent association, Mr. 
Kenneth Mei. I commend his remarks 
to the attention of our colleagues: 

ADDRESS BY KENNETH MET 

Distinguished Members of Congress, ladies 
and gentitmen, as president of the Chinese 
Consolidated Beneyolent Association, repre- 
senting over 85,000 Chinese in the New York 
area, may I extend to you on behalf of the 
association as well as for myself a most cor- 
dial welcome to Chinatown, We in China- 
town have looked forward to your annual 
visits to the city of New York and have been 
greatly flattered that you have included 
Chinatown as part of your tour. 

In a sense, however, a visit to Chinatown 
by our Nation’s most distinguished legisla- 
tors is more than just a gracious compliment 
to our Chinese community, it is, in a larger 
sense, a vivid illustration of one of the 
unique factors in our form of government 
which makes the United States and the citi- 
zens who live here the envy of the world. 
Indispensable to a democratic government is 
the contact, rapport, and mutual under- 
standing which exist between those who 
make the laws and those who have to obey 
them. No system of laws can successfully 
endure which is not based on public under- 
standing and support. People who make the 
laws cannot make them effectively nor legis- 
late wisely without direct contact with the 
people for a thorough understanding of their 
needs and problems. In this respect, this 
occasion for us to get together on this infor- 
mal basis is not only a delightful social event, 
but fulfills a useful purpose in allowing us 
an opportunity for a mutual exchange of 
views, 

I hope that I may be permitted this lib- 
erty of expressing to our esteemed Members 
of Congress some of the problems, desires, 
aims and aspirations of our people. 

First, the Chinese people have long suf- 
fered under archaic and discriminatory im- 
migration laws based on race. Thus, under 
our existing immigration statutes, all Chi- 
nese persons of one-half Chinese blood or 
more, regardless of their country of citizen- 
ship or country of birth, must immigrate to 
the United States under a pitifully meager 
and oversubscribed immigration quota of 
105 persons per year. These rigid restric- 
tions have caused grievous hardship to 
members of our community and have sep- 
arated them from their wives, parents and 
children. Congress has been aware of the 
inequitable provisions of these immigration 
laws and there are at present, at least three 
bills which, in one way or another, would 
tend to eliminate or ameliorate them. There 
have been introduced in Congress the Hart 
bill, the Pell bill, and the Celler bill. Of 
these bills, we would prefer the Hart bill 
because of its simplicity, and because it 
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would accomplish, in a large part, the needed 
reforms. However, the other two bills have 
many meritorious features which could well 
be incorporated into the Hart bill. We 
urge that Members of Congress give these 
bills their thoughtful consideration and 
support. 

Secondly, while the aforementioned bills 
in Congress would tend to remove. the ra- 
cially restrictive provisions of the present 
immigration laws, these bills are deficient in 
that they fail to make any provision for 
adjusting the immigration status of many 
Chinese persons who came to the United 
States as seamen or crewmen. These per- 
sons have lived industrious, law abiding Lives 
in the United States and many of them have 
been here for as long as 10 to 20 years. They 
are at the present time unable to obtain 
any type of permanent residence. Many of 
these persons are refugees from communism, 
many of them fied the mainland because 
of their opposition to the Communist dom- 
ination of China, and the overwhelming ma- 
jority of them have since their entry to the 
United States contributed much to this 
community by their industry and patriot- 
ism. They deserve some immigration legis- 
lation to permit them to obtain permanent 
residence and eventually citizenship. While 
under the Presidents refugee program, many 
worthwhile refugees have been paroled into 
the United States from Hong Kong, we think 
that it is somewhat inconsistent to allow 
refugees: to immigrate to the United States 
and at the same time not permit equally 
deserving refugees who have beem in the 
United States for several years to adjust 
their immigration status. 

Finally, in conclusion, we wish to point 
out that the majority of the Chinese com- 
munity here are citizens of the United 
States. We love this country and honor its 
traditions. However, like any other ethnic 
group in the United States, we have strong 
sentimental and cultural ties to the country 
of our origin. One of the great virtues of a 
country such as the United States is that it 
permits people of various racial strains to 
live together in peace and harmony and yet 
allows them to bring to this country from 
the land of their ancestors the many fine 
traits, virtues, and cultural customs, all of 
which tend to make this country one whose 
strength is founded on the best parts of dif- 
ferent cultures. Naturally we are grieved 
over the misfortunes which have befallen 
the Chinese mainland and its subsequent 
occupation by Communist despots. We are 
totally in sympathy with the aims and ob- 
jectives of the Chinese Republic on Formosa. 
We express the fervent hope that the United 
States will continue its support and friend- 
ship with the Chinese Republic on Formosa. 
We hope that the United States will con- 
tinue to oppose the admission of Red China 
to the United Nations and will continue to 
withhold diplomatic recognition to that 
country because it has demonstrated over 
and over again, that it is unworthy of mem- 
bership in a respectable community of na- 
tions and does not deserve diplomatic recog- 
nition. 

The Chinese community welcomes you to- 
day and we assure you that we have been 
honored by your visit and we shall treasure 
the memory of this eventful day. a 

Thank you. 


Skepticism—Or Else 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orD, I insert a statement I made before 
the class of 1963, Columbia College, New 
York, on Friday evening, May 30, 1963, 
at the annual senior dinner. The state- 
ment. follows: 

SKEPTICISM—oOR ELSE 

Do not fear. Ihave no intention of stand- 
ing up here patronizingly to pat you on your 
collective head and play Polonius. Fifty- 
three years ago when I sat where you do now, 
I could not know that an era was ending, 
that I was to step forward into a world that 
was to be radically reshaped by the thinking 
of three men—Freud, Marx, and Einstein. 
Nor could I forsee the tragedy and degrada- 
tion of man in wars and massacres—nor, for 
that. matter, could I foresee the splitting of 
the atom, nor, for example, the release of 
man's energies in the overthrow of colonial- 
ism—nor his soaring into space, and so forth. 
In short, I could not foresee the admixture 
of good and evil, the baffiement and the 
wonder, the despair and the elation that was 
to mould the world as we know it today. 
Hence, how certain can I be that that which 
I say today will remain valid in a tomorrow 
which neither you nor I can really envision. 

Nonetheless, I want to try. 

In the over 40 years I have been in Con- 
gress, the most dismaying, even defeating, 
experience I have had is to see minds 
rust in the illusion that the facts of their 
youth are the facts of today. They shun 
the pain of reexamination. Believe me, it is 
easier to hold on to a conviction than to re- 
lease it. Because, once, a greater number of 
men dwelt on the land than in cities, Con- 
gress overrepresents the rural. Because so 
many, in Congress, are self-made men, they 
deny bitterly that there are those who need 
help. There are those who vehemently de- 
nounce Federal spending but see no contra- 
diction in requesting another dam, another 
post office, another Federal building for their 
district. There are those who would make 
a canon of faith of the balanced budget.” 
As a matter of fact, only the very poor bal- 
ance their budget, 

The corporation is in debt to its bond- 
holders because it must seek expansion, lest 
it petrify. The businessman borrows for the 
future. The family has a mortgage on its 
home. When the Federal Government spends 
for conservation, for slum clearances, for 
aid to education, it is not burdening the 
future generations; it is enriching them. 
The Federal Government has its assets to 
cover borrowing as do the others. The Gov- 
ernment’s assets are its natural resources, its 
harbors and ports, its rivers, its manpower, 
among others. In fact, the very man who 
relentlessly bedevil the “unbalanced budget” 
would fold up in horror were business and 
individuals to balance their budgets. The 
very wheels of commerce would stop. Yet, it 
can be political suicide for any politician to 
challenge the virtues of the “balanced 
budget." Politically, it would be safer for 
one to deny his own mother and embrace 

Let's turn to another much prated of con- 
cept. “A good Congressman is one who never 
retreats.” At all costs, he must stand firm, 
unyielding, cloaked in self-righteousness, im- 
pervious to compromise. Nonsense. Imagine 
435 Representatives and 100 Senators, each 
one of them standing on his own dime, 
muttering through his teeth “never.” Were 
that so, we'd still be fighting over the Arti- 
cles of Confederation. In 1957 and again in 
1960, I was criticized because I had authored 
Civil Rights Acts that were not strong 
enough. Had I and others held on 
to the A-little-is-insufficient-but-nothing- 
is-enough-attitude, there would have been 
no Civil Rights Acts. As Chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, I am now con- 
ducting civil rights hearings on 104 bills. 
We will get a strong bill this session, but 
only because we now have the legal blocks 
upon which to build—the Civil Rights Acts 
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of 1957 and 1960. This is not to deny the 
impetus given civil rights legislation by the 
occurrences in Birmingham, and in Oxford, 
and Jackson and in other parts of the North 
and South. But had the same conditions 
existed without the two former acts, we 
would have had to begin on a much lower 
key. 
And so it has been with immigration leg- 
islation. Slowly, slowly, there has been lib- 
eralization—permanent legislation on the 
admission of orphans, the expansion of the 
use of the parole system which enabled the 
Hungarians and other such to enter, the 
more expeditious reuniting of families, the 
wiping out of 10-year waiting lists by de- 
claring them nonquota. Verily, there is a 
time for sowing and a time for reaping. 

I am not saying that one always com- 
promises, nor am I saying one never com- 
promises. What I am saying is that one has 
to understand the gap between illusion and 
reality. Rigidity is incompatible with po- 
litical life. 

The years of our life would be simple if 
we could indeed sink into the soft comfort 
of the cliché. Let's look for a moment at 
the criticism of the United States, both 
abroad and at home. In every country I 
have visited—India, Italy, Pakistan, Egypt. 
Germany, Spain, Brazil—I have found the 
opinionmakers in those countries of the same 
mind on one aspect of American life. With 
curious unanimity, they bewail the material- 
ism of the United States—its gadgetry, its 
washing machines, the automatic automobile 
shift, and so forth. At home, in orgy of 
self-flagellation, we beat our own breast, as 
guilt ridden, our opinionmakers take the 
game line. I'll ask the same questions here 
I asked of the Indian intellectual when he 
scornfully referred to American materialism 
and gadgetry. “What is so noble about drag- 
ging a pail of water 2 miles and up four 
flights of stairs? What is so degrading about 
turning a tap and haying the water flow? 
Does back-breaking labor render a person 
more sensitive to beauty? More sensitive to 
human relations? Is a woman per se nobler 
because she washes her linen in the river, 
pounding upon it with rocks?” On the con- 
trary, I have found that comfort doesn't add 
fat to the soul—that instead, it releases 
man's energy so that he can turn his atten- 
tion from self, alone, and look to what others 
in society need—that he can, in his time, 
cultivate the arts and the sciences. Is it a 
condition precedent to creative to starve 
in a garret? Could it not be that we have 
romanticized poverty too long? A material- 
istic America? When we have sent billions 
of our wealth to restore shattered nations 
abroad. Materialistic? When we have sent 
our Peace Corpsmen to all parts of the world 
to give help to the less privileged. Material- 
istic? When we embrace the system of com- 
pulsory public education for all, regardless 
of class or creed. Materialistic? When we 
have created the largest middle-class group 
in the world. 

Thrown in for good measure is the criti- 
cism that we are addicted to cleanliness. Am 
I being told that we are boors because we 
don't scratch ourselves when we write or 
paint—or that it is easier to play the piano 
in a roomful of scuttling rats? I know that 
he who accepts the easy generalization, be he 
conservative or liberal, businessman or artist, 
farmer or city dweller, suffers from mental 
anemia. 

Will you be capable of asking, “Is this 
really so?“ Will you be capable of saying, 
“T never thought of that in this way before” 
when premises are set before you? 

So many of our creative people today in 
the new writing, in art, and in the Theater 
of the Absurd, are given over to the drama- 
tization of the sick, sick, sick, the lonely, the 
battered, the despairing. There is an ir- 
ritating sameness, Imitation follows imita- 
tion follows imitation. We ridicule the con- 
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formity of fashion but we feel somehow 
ashamed to apply the same satire to the 
conformity of art. But, then, again, let me 
amend that. Perhaps, I, too, have been fro- 
zen into attitudes formed in my youth. Per- 
haps I’ve missed the impact of the search for 
new forms of expression. Because there is 
some conformity, let me not make the mis- 
take of saying there is conformity every- 
where. 

Let not the mind be cast in stone, endur- 
ing but unendurable. Let it, rather, be like 
the running waters, forever refreshing itself 
and reflecting the lights and the shadows of 
living. 

Well, I did turn into Polonius, after all. 


The Only Guarantee of the Protection of 
the Rights of All Citizens Lies in the 
Operation of a Free Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the tra- 
gedy of the current racial tensions and 
demonstrations is that we are witnessing 
a breakdown of law and order. A defi- 
ance of law enforcement agencies is the 
order of the day and we are being told 
by high Government officials that vio- 
lence must be met by acceptance of all 
demands under the threat of greater 
violence. 

Mr. Speaker, it is true that limited 
objectives may be obtained through mob 
action, but over a period of time the 
only guarantee that the rights of all 
citizens will be protected is a rigid ad- 
herence to a government of law. Those 
who would destroy legal procedures to 
gain immediate ends, may be the final 
losers in a complete breakdown of the 
law. The only hope for the survival of 
this free Nation with all it offers to all 
the people is in continuing our Repub- 
lican form of government and not give 
in to those who would seize the power 
of dictatorship. 

The truth of this hour is ably set forth 
in an editorial by David Lawrence in the 
June 10 issue of U.S. News & World 
Report. I commend to your attention 
the editorial “The Only Hope,” which I 
include forthwith. 

THE ONLY Hops 
(By David Lawrence) 

It is easy to become discouraged nowadays. 
People are worrying about the bad news that 
covers the front page. 

Inside our country, the American system 
after 174 years—a relatively brief moment 
in world history—is facing a severe crisis. 
The monarchial instinct—which motivates 
the totalitarianism of today—is revealed in 
the passionate quest for power by individ- 
uals and groups even in this free country. 
The word “democracy” is assumed to be a 
synonym for “republic,” though one relies on 
a kind of mob rule at times and the other 
places its hope in the intelligence and re- 
straint of a tolerant majority. X 

We once wrote fundamental principles into 
law. We prided ourselves on the Concept of 
a majority will. But little by little we have 
torn to shreds the basic Constitution and 
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have attempted to justify this as intellec- 
tual progress in our changing times. 

Plainly, our heterogeneous origins were 
never intended to be an obstacle to progress. 
We restricted immigration only for economic 
reasons. We foresaw the assimilated Ameri- 
can as an intelligent citizen who would re- 
tain the best of the ethnic qualities of our 
forebears. 

But now a sociological quarrel divides us. 
The schisms are deep rooted. They are re- 
lated to psychological differences—largely a 
residue of centuries of underdeveloped char- 
acter among millions of individuals. 

Fears of intermarriage are the source of 
our race conflicts of today. Apartheid ex- 
ists in almost every community, in almost 
every home. It is imposed not always by 
law but by custom or by tradition. Britain, 
3 and Russia have their apartheids, 


Deeper issues, to be sure, have confronted 
mankind, The struggles of history have not 
always led to satisfactory solutions, but in 
our own country we have usually been will- 
ing at least to listen to both sides. Excep- 
tions there have been, and bloodshed has 
resulted. 

In America today, however, we are wit- 
nessing an intolerance that would brush 
aside the processes of law and insist on mob- 
made rule, Impatience has led to demon- 
strations in city streets in the North and 
South which have provoked, and will con- 
tinue to provoke, violence. It is a high 
price to pay for a lack of understanding of 
human relations and the necessity for a 
government of laws. It is comparable only 
to the intolerance of the lynch mobs who . 
cried out: “The man is guilty—why wait 
for the law?” 

The end should never justify the means. 
The Supreme Court was dead wrong in ex- 
onerating street demonstrators from respon- 
sibility for provoking violence. The admin- 
istration is making a grave mistake in urging 
the enactment of Federal laws that will tell 
the owner of a private business the custom- 


-ers he must serve or the employees he must 


hire, irrespective of the antagonisms that 
may be created among other customers or 
other employees. Are we to use coercion to 
achieve conformity and thus destroy the 
constitutional concept of freedom of asso- 
ciation? 

All these questions will not be resolved 
at the point of a policeman’s gun or by the 
bayonets of a federalized militia—nor by the 
threats of violence being expressed by those 
who are disappointed at the lack of progress 
on civil rights. 

The arbitrary decrees of the courts cannot 
win victories that endure. Reason can 
triumph only when there is understanding 
of the function of the citizenry in a republic 
governed by a written constitution. The 
Supreme Court of the United States—whose 
members are appointed for life—was never 
designed as an oligarchy or a legislature that 
would pass laws or proclaim amendments to 
the Constitution. These powers are re- 
served to the elected representatives of a 
sovereign people. 

Law imposed by fiat of the few can never 
solve fundamental differences imbedded in 
the hearts and minds of men and women 
who are as dedicated in their belief in in- 
dividualism as the defenders of religious 
freedom are devoted to nonconformity. 

“Equality” is a misnomer. There are 
many men of all races who do not equal 
others in intelligence or in the capacity to 
earn dollars or win fame in the arts and 
sciences. Certain individual Negroes can, 
by their intelligence, achieve in the world 
of letters or in the field of business or states- 
manship or in the professions what many 
whites will never achieve. But we cannot 
allocate by blanket rule to any racial group 
as such the rewards that only individual 
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- efficiency, character, morality, and brain- 
power can earn. 5 
There is only one hope an informed elec- 
torate, an Intelligent electorate, a commu- 
nity where in the majority of citizens en- 
deavor to hear both sides. This majority 
can and will reaffirm in our free Republic 
that only by the votes of the majority in 
the National Legislature—not by the execu- 
tive edicts of the few—shall laws be passed 
and only by a three-fourths vote of our States 


Don’t Drive Yourself to Death 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to serve as a member of the 
administrative board of the Safety First 
Club of Maryland. This fine organiza- 
tion has been crusading, since 1956, for 
safety on our streets and highways. 

Among the honors accorded to the or- 
ganization, the Safety First Club of 
Maryland received a National Safety 
Council trophy in 1959 “for outstanding 
contributions to traffic safety.” This 
was a national award limited to the 
Safety First Club and 10 other organiza- 
tions throughout the entire country. In 
addition, the club received a certificate 
of appreciation from the National Safety 
Council and the Advertising Council— 

In grateful appreciation for help given in 
the 1960 stop accidents campaign * * A 
campaign designed in the public interest to 
save lives and thereby make America a safer 
place in which to live. 


The organization believes that traffic 
supervision and control belong in the 
sphere of duly constituted experts and 
authorities; nevertheless, such groups as 
the Safety First Club of Maryland can 
render services through planned and 
consistent safety programs, campaigns 
and activities aimed at helping to reduce 
our tragic traffic toll. 

Inspired by the action program 
launched by the President’s Committee 
for Highway Safety, the Safety First 
Club of Maryland recently sponsored an 
essay contest revolving around the 
theme: Don't Drive Yourself To 
Death.” This project was directed by 
the organization’s officers: Morris A. 
Kasoff, president; William Ryan, senior 
vice president; Maurice R. Shochatt, ex- 
ecutive vice president; Paul Huddles, 
delegate; Maurice Cardin and Aaron B. 
Cohen, vice presidents; Samuel Matz, 
treasurer; Morton Levinstein, assistant 
treasurer; Eli Baer, counselor; J. O. 
Shuger, chairman of the board; and Ber- 
nard Potts, vice chairman of the board. 

The winning essays carry fine mes- 
sages worthy of perusal by everyone, 
whether adult or youth, pedestrian or 
driver. I deem all three worthy of con- 
sideration and request unnanimous con- 
sent to have them inserted at this point 
in the RECORD. 
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Don’r DRIVE YOURSELF TO DEATH 
(By Mrs: John G. Breitenbach, Jr., 3105 
Garden Avenue, Parkville, Md., winner of 
$25 first-place prize) 


One of man's primary drives is survival. 


If you are a normal, healthy individual, 
you will go to any length to keep your loved 
ones from harm. 

Yet how often will you load the family 
into the car, take off on a nice drive and soon 
forget that your foot is on the trigger of a 
lethal weapon? 

When you forget the common courtesies 
of the road, you are driving away from sur- 
vival. You are driving yourself to death. 

Laws are made for the good of all the 
populace. That means not only do driving 
regulations protect pedestrians and other 
drivers, they protect your loved ones; they 
protect you. 

Crossing a solid white line to pass an- 
other car may get you to your destination 
a little sooner. It could even get you to your 
ultimate destination—6 feet under—years 
ahead of time. 

A 25-miles-per-hour speed zone means 
exactly that—proceed at 25 miles per hour. 
Taxpayers dole out thousands of dollars each 
year to experts who study roads and road 
conditions. These experts know what speeds 
are safe, If you exceed the posted speed 
limit, you are going against that primary 
drive of survival again. 

The ancient Egyptian Pharoahs took their 
entire households to the other world with 
them when they departed this life. Is this 
what you are planning? 

Or maybe you are just hoping to leave 
your children with only one parent to guide 
them. z 

If someone came into your home and 
threatened bodily harm to you and your fam- 
ily, you would fight with every fiber of your 
body to protect your loved ones. 

The next time you get into your car for 
a drive, think for one moment about that 
basic drive—survival. Maybe, then, you 
won't drive yourself to death, 


Don't Drive YOURSELF TO DEATH 


(By Mary Catherine Marshall, Thurmont, 
Md., winner of $15 second place prize) 

Death is of many places, many faces; a 
cheat, coward; lazy liar, Judas. 

He is the hitchhiker going down the road 
just a little further when you want to pull 
off to rest. He turns the radio low, hums 
with the motor, keeps time with the tick 
of the dashboard clock. Suddenly, no more 
monotony of the superhighway, just a cold 
slab in the morgue. 

He is the little voice that eggs you on to 
pass those pokes on a hill; call the guy's 
bluff who pulls out ahead; show that new 
driver how a pro does it. But even pros make 
mistakes, maybe your last. 

He goads a kid into drag racing a regular 
road; a man into drinking that last one for 
the road. He proves that alcohol and gaso- 
line do not mix; but blood, fiesh, broken 
glass, and metal do. He passes the hat for 
bets on the best driving time and the same 
hat for flowers for your grave. 

He keeps your mind on your problems and 
your foot on the gas, while he sees a child 
dart out in the streets or an old lady walk 
against the light. Too late, he holds your 
head while you're sick at the sight and con- 
soles you with, “It wasn’t your fault.” 

He Is your proxy at your son's graduation, 
your daughter’s wedding; sleeps in your 
room, sits in your chair; escorts your beloved 
to the grave or rides with you in the hearse. 

Quarles. wrote, “Death has no advantage 
except when he comes as a stranger.” He 
waits ahead on a corner, around a bend. 
Don't pick up that stranger. 

Don’t drive yourself to death. 
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Dor Dratve YOURSELF ro DEATH 


(By Kenneth H. Dashiell IT, Baltimore, Md., 
winner ot 810 third place prize) 

Since the Pithecanthropus Erectus. there 
has been a common denominator in acci- 
dents—carelessness. 

Od, the caveman, had the habit of always 
being in a hurry. He quite frequently 
bumped into his. fellow caveman. 

Ode, a descendant of Od, invented the 
wheel. He had a habit of rolling around as 
fast as he could. He frequently bumped into 
his fellow caveman, too, but with no real 
serious accidents. 

Amode-Tut, the Egyptian and descendant 
of Ode and Od, owned a fast, sleek chariot. 
He often was seen driving around Alexandria 
at breakneck speed—which, by the way is 
what happened to him one day as he raced 
past the temple and into another chariot. 

Clodius, still another descendant. of Od, 
the caveman, was an up and coming lawyer 
in Rome. But one day he was racing 
through the narrow streets in his four 
white horse drawn chariot trying to. get to 
the Senate before the meeting when the 
wheel suddenly flew off and the chariot, with 
a bewildered Clodius, overturned. There 
was a fine funeral for the lawyer who was 
more concerned with business than in the 
upkeep. and maintenance of his chariot. 

And in another part of Rome, Clodia yet 
another descendant of Od and a cousin of 
Clodius, was happily leaving the Inn now 
that it was closing. Filled with much wine 
he hobbled into his chariot and blissfully 
drove off into the night. Unfortunately, be- 
fore he reached his home he ran over two 
fellow countrymen because he could not 
control his horses. 

Od, the caveman had many descendants. 
There was Odus Smith of the Massachusetts 
Colony who was driving his wagon when he 
fell asleep at the reigns. When his horse 
bolted after being frightened by a snake 
ee: Smith awoke in a ditch with a broken 
eg. 

And only the other day George Odum 
smashed his convertible up when his brakes 
failed to hold at a red light. 

As odd as it seems old Od still has plenty 
of descendants left, despite themselves and 
they all have one thing in common: quite 
normal in all other respects, when they get 
behind the wheel of a car they are careless. 
They are careless when they exceed the 
proper speed limit; they are careless if they 
do not have their vehicle in good operating 
condition; they are careless when they drink 
and drive. - 

And in this case being careless can mean, 
and often does, a funeral, 


Salute 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article appearing in the Wash- 
ington Post of May 24, 1963, saluting our 
distinguished Vice President for his out- 
standing work, and for the magnificent 
efforts by him and his lovely wife, Mrs. 
Ladybird Johnson, in areas of human 
compassion, and for their great interest 
in the well-being of their fellow men. 
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The article speaks well of this great 


pair. 
SALUTE 

It appears to be the fate of Vice Presidents 
to serve in relative obscurity. But this 
ought not to obscure the usefulness of what 
they do in quiet ways. In particular it 
ought not to obscure the warmth and un- 
stinting compassion with which Vice Presi- 
dent LYNDON JOHNSON has used his office for 
man and healing purposes—or the extraor- 
dinary degree in which he has been helped 
in this service by a lady of exceptional grace, 
his wife. 

A week ago Vice President JOHNSON was 
given the Distinguished Service Award. of 
the Capital Press Club and accepted’ this 
tribute to his efforts in the field of civil 
rights with an expression of faith that “the 
day will come when it is not necessary nor 
remarkable to give or receive human rights 
awards—not necessary or remarkable simply 
because justice will be color-blind and all 
men and women will be judged on their 
merits and not on irrelevant considerations 
of ancestry.” 

And last night at Cleveland, the Volun- 
teers of America gave the Ballington and 
Maud Booth Award Citation to Mrs. Lyndon 
Johnson “in grateful recognition of her de- 
voted, untiring and outstandingly success- 
ful efforts.to marshal the forces for good in 
our land in behalf of the less fortunate, par- 
ticularly those who suffer from economic 
and social disadvantage * * °*” 

Both awards were richly earned. And we 
presume that the Vice President will take 
no offense if we salute with particular ap- 
preciation a lady who holds no public office 
but has nonetheless rendered unstinting and 
indefatigable public service. Her country- 
men owe her the warmest gratitude. 


Union Pickets Enter U.S. Fishermen’s 
Dispute With Ecuador 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, each 
Member of Congress will find today's 
Wall Street Journal editorial, entitled 
“Union Pickets Enter U.S. Fishermen's 
Dispute With Ecuador,” indicative of 
the growing national concern of our 
Government’s inability to cope with the 
flagrant seizures by Ecuador of our 
American flag tuna clippers. 

The Congress should take all imme- 
diate steps necessary to implement the 
denial of pending economic aid and at 
the same time conduct a reevaluation of 
our assistance to all foreign countries 
unfairly harassing the American fishing 
fleet. 

The editorial follows: 

UNION Pickers Enter U.S. FISHERMEN'S 

Dispute WITH ECUADOR 

Los Axams — The International Long- 
shoremen's and Warehousemen's Union en- 
tered the dispute between U.S. tuna fisher- 
men and the Ecuadoran Government, and 
ordered a picket line to halt unloading of a 
ship laden with Ecuador bananas at Los 
Angeles. 

Two tuna boats based in San Diego, the 
White Star and Ranger, were seized May 16 
off the coast of Ecuador on a charge of in- 
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truding in that nation's territorial waters. 
Ecuador claims territorial rights 200 miles 
off its coasts; the United States recognizes a 
3-mile limit. 

An additional 17 San Diego tuna boats ac- 
companied the Ranger and White Star to 
the Salinas, Ecuador, naval base in volun- 
tary detention.” Ecuadoran officials are ex- 
pected to reach an early decision in action 

the two ships, but what may happen 
to the other 17 isn’t clear. 

The union, whose members man the tuna 
boats, said the picket line was established 
as retaliatory action for Ecuador's seizure 
of the two U.S. ships. 

William Piercy, district director, said the 
union also. plans to picket ships carrying 
coffee from Ecuador to west coast cities and 
will ask the International Longshoremen’s 
Association in New York to halt shipments 
of Ecuadoran bananas along the east coast. 

Mr. Piercy said a big shipment of 74,000 
stems and 13,000 carbons of bananas is due in 
Newark, N. J., Thursday or Friday from 
Ecuador. 

Picketed here is the German ship Asse- 
burg, carrying a $300,000 cargo of bananas 
from Bolivar, Ecuador, under contract to 
Standard Fruit & Steamship Co., Los Angeles. 

Charles Velson, manager of Standard Frult, 
said 150 longshoremen normally would be 
needed to unload the bananas. The long- 
shoremen, however, refused to cross picket 
lines established by Fishermen's Union Local 
33 of the Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union. 

Mr. Velson said the bananas aren't in 
immediate danger of spoiling, but that “if 
the line is not removed soon we will in- 
voke the mechanism of our contract. The 
union has the right to picket when an 
economic issue is involved, but we do not 
see such an issue here.” 

Mr. Piercy said he will request Standard 
Fruit & Steamship to halt importation of 


a shipload of bananas weekly. 


An Eloquent Statement on Birmingham 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing column was written by my good 
friend, Rabbi Dr. Harry Halpern, spirit- 
ual leader of the East Midwood Jewish 
Center in Brooklyn. It appeared in the 
May 17, 1963, edition of the center's bul- 
letin and is an eloquent statement on 
what occurred in Birmingham last 
month. I commend it to the attention 
of our colleagues: 

From WHERE I StanD—THE Rasst's PERSONAL 
COLUMN 

I am an American and I am proud of it. 
Iam a citizen of a great country which has 
harmonized the voices of people of many 
creeds, colors, and national origins, into a 
stirring chorus: I glory in the fact that here 
there is equal protection of the law for every- 
one, shielding me from the unjust seizure of 
my property and guarding my right to think, 
to speak, and above all, to worship God as I 
see fit. I point with pride to the contribu- 
tions which my fellow-citizens have made to 
the happiness and welfare of the world. I 
rejoice in the realization that no secret po- 
lice are trailing me or eavesdropping on my 
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conversations. I am thankful that, for the 
most part, what I will become, is determined 
not by my birth into a certain group but by 
my own efforts. All of these things make me 
glad and proud. 

But I am an American and therefore I am 
also conscience smitten and ashamed. I 
don’t know what one answers when he is 
asked. how Americans tolerate the creation 
of first and second class citizens, the former, 
white and the latter, black. I am ashamed 
because I cannot deny that Negroes have 
been persistently treated as outcasts and 
denied the opportunity to be educated, and 
to be gainfully employed as whites are. 

As an American I hang my head in shame 
and I burn with anger when I learn that 
cities and States have the effrontery to defy 
the law of this country in their effort to 
bolster up a collapsing social. order. I am 
ashamed to face the world after seeing large 
dogs set upon peaceful paraders in Alabama 
to prevent them from expressing their pro- 
test against segregation. 

I am humiliated by seeing the spectacle 
of those who live in a so-called Bible Belt 
and who violate the basic principles of all 
religions. I am confused, as a religious per- 
son, in trying to explain how people who 
profess to believe in God can so maltreat 
those who are the children of God. I am 
proud of the fact that 20 of my rabbinical 
colleagues, at a moment’s notice, left our 


fighting the battle for freedom in our day 


Troubles Besetting the World Planners 
Emphasize the Strength of Capitalism 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it is im- 
Possible to analyze the motives of the 
planners who seem to exert such a strong 
influence on the Kennedy administra- 
tion. Under the capitalist system the 
United States is the unchallenged leader 
in the production of goods, services and 
opportunities for its people. On the 
other hand, the nations operating under 
planned economies, either socialist or 
Communist, are in deep trouble, the 
standard of living cannot even approach 
the meanest of that of American citizens, 
while scarcity and often hunger replace 
the abundance and the problems of 
plenty which confront us here in the 
United States. In spite of this glaring 
contrast, clearly visible and understood 
by the most illiterate of the world, the 
Kennedy advisers keep urging us to 
adopt the social system of the have-not 
nations and give up the private enter- 
prise which is our strength. 
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One cannot help but be amazed at 
their plans and projects. Surely it can- 
not be stupidity for these men are highly 
educated and come from some of the 
most famous universities in the world. 
They are economists of wide reputations, 
even though their economic theories 
have never been put into practice. 
What, then, can be their motive? Could 
it be that their primary urge is to rule, 
not govern, to dictate, not be a part of a 
democratic system, to set themselves up 
as an elite bureaucracy with life and 
death power over a whole people? 

Whatever the motives of the social 
planners in the White House, the Amer- 
ican people should have no part of their 
schemes. Our capitalist system has been 
tried and has proven its worth. We 
know it can work. We know what it has 
given to the American people and the 
world the greater part of two centuries. 
It is time to tell the theorists and the 
schemers to go packing and sell their 
dreams of utopia to the less initiated. 
It is time for the American people to 
stop picking up the tab for every social- 
ist and Communist experiment every- 
where in the world. 

The planners are in trouble all over 
the world and there is no reason for our 
taxpayers to bail out socialist India, 
Communist Russia or her stooges. Our 
greatest contribution to mankind is to 
set the example by strengthening our 
private enterprise system so that those 
who would be free and who would lift 
themselves would be able to do so with 
whatever technical know-how they could 
use. Our money does not help the poor 
people of the world. It only strengthens 
the gangster dictators and the poorly 
equipped leaders to further exploit their 
own and, at the same time, endangers 
the structure of our own society. 

I would like ot include, as a part of 
my remarks, two articles from the June 
10 issue of U.S. News & World Report. 
The first, under the heading World- 
gram from the Capitals of the World,” 
explains how the planners are faring in 
many countries. The second deals ex- 
clusively with the problems of Russia. 
Icommend these articles to you and then 
hope Congress may take action to stop 
trying to build socialism and commu- 
nism and, instead, strengthen our own 
system of capitalism in the interest of 
our own people and all mankind: 
WORLDGRAM From THE CAPITALS OF THE 

‘Wortp—New DELHI, Pants, WASHINGTON, 

Bonn 

The planners are in deep trouble again. 
The world’s best-known planned economies 
are floundering badly. Politicians keep 
messing up the blueprints. 

Khrushchey’s planned economy is in pro- 
found crisis. There's a showdown between 
Communist politicians and Russia’s pro- 
ducers. 

Gomulka's planned economy in Red Poland 
has stalled. Drastic changes are called for 
in Warsaw. You hear similar reports in other 
satellite capitals. 

Nehru's planned economy ts in a jam, his 
third 5-year plan a flop. 

De Gaulle’s planned economy, though rela- 
tively flexible, is running into inflation 
troubles, Group pressures are forcing un- 
planned changes in plans. 

Wherever you look, top planners seem to 
be hung up on uncharted snags. 
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Nehru, in New Delhi, counts -heavily on 
United States to bail India out of what is 
called “a quiet crisis” in the Indian econ- 
omy. In this “quiet crisis”— 

Shortage of raw materials has caused 
slump in industrial output. Oapital needed 
for raw materials has been diverted to gov- 
ernment steel mills. Farm output failed to 
rise for third year in a row. Population, in- 
creasing 2.3 percent a year, is outrunning 
national income, up only 2.1 percent. 

India’s planners are very much on the 
spot. Some high officials even have reached 
the conclusion India’s planning agency ought 
to be abolished. 

What alarms Nehru’s friends still more is 
that in 2 weeks the Congress Party, run by 
Nehru, has lost three by-elections, all to 
bitter political foes of Nehru. From now on 
the critics will be heard from in India's 
Parliament. 

Now, in New Delhi, you hear persistent 
rumors that Nehru, 73 years old, is in failing 
health and has lost his political touch. 

So you can understand why Kennedy-De 
Gaulle relations are touchy. 

De Gaulle, as things stand, has what 
amounts to a veto on key items in the Ken- 
nedy program. It used to be the Khrushchev 
veto that blocked the United States so often. 
It still is in the way, but as of now a De 
Gaulle veto looms larger. 

De Gaulle showed his power when he 
blocked British entry into the Common Mar- 
ket. That was a potent De Gaulle veto, still 
resented in Washington. 

Threat of De Gaulle veto hampers U.S. 
plans for European nuclear defense. 

Another veto can, if De Gaulle wishes, stop 
the Kennedy round of tariff cuts in its tracks, 
with considerable damage to U.S. balance of 
payments. 

A united Europe, urged by the United 
States, can be blocked by a De Gaulle veto. 
As it is, the De Gaulle and the Kennedy 
ideas for Europe are far apart. 

Also still on the books is the Kennedy sug- 
gestion for a “declaration of interpendence“ 
leading to “concrete Atlantic partnership" 
with united Europe. This can't very well 
come about if De Gaulle objects and uses 
his veto. 

It's well known that De Gaulle's views con- 
flict with Kennedy’s on many basic issues. 
What's not known is how United States can 
get around a De Gaulle veto. 

In Paris, De Gaulle has his own ideas on 
how to organize Europe. He is quietly going 
ahead with them, whatever Washington or 
London may think. 

Key to De Gaulle's plan for Europe is 
Franco-German partnership. It’s an idea 
he has hammered away at for years. Now 
the idea is getting a workout. It began, In 
fact, even before ratification of the Franco- 
German treaty. 

Top defense officials of Paris and Bonn 
have begun meetings to see how France and 
West Germany can work more closely to- 
gether on military matters. 

Economic officials from both countries are 
holding periodic sessions to develop closer 
economic relations. Scientific - research 
chiefs are doing the same thing in their field. 
So are cultural and Information experts. 

De Gaulle's aides say all this is only the 
beginning of partnership. The Paris-Bonn 
get-togethers are to multiply. Already 
European diplomats are surprised at the de- 
gree of Franco-German intimacy. 

Adenauer's retirement in favor of Erhard 
is to make no difference, French say. They 
don’t see how Erhard can disrupt partner- 
ship even if he wants to. 

To Germans nervous about losing U.S. mill- 
tary support, the French offer reassurance 
that Germans don't have to choose between 
United States and France. 

To other Europeans fearing a powerful 
Paris-Bonn axis, the French answer; All you 
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have to do is join the Franco-German pact. 
It’s open to all Europe. 
To De Gaulle, Franco-German unity is the 
ts foundation for a unified Europe. 
De Gaulle's aides say the foundation is well 
along. 

People in Bonn have eyes to the East as 
well as the West. West German traders, 
with Bonn's blessing, are pushing into East 
Europe on a broad front. 

Deal with Poland has gone into effect. 
It’s set for 3 years. 

Deal with Hungary is in the works. Secret 
talks are under way now. 

Deal with Rumania is expected on the 
heels of agreement with Hungary. 

Renewed deal with Russia is expected to 
be signed in Moscow late in 1963. 

What are the Germans up to? Here's the 
explanation you get in Bonn: 

It's a US. idea. The Kennedy admin- 
istration, according to Bonn officials, thinks 
it wise for Bonn to improve relations with 
Soviet satellites. This is in line with the 
US. policy of strengthening independence 
of the satellites. 

Bonn balks at cozy diplomatic relations 
with Russia’s satellites, makes it clear in- 
creases in German exports, as result of deals, 
are to be minor. 

Still, the new agreements open European 
doors wider to German trade. The machin- 
ery and equipment producers of the Ruhr 
are all for that. 

In the Congo, this is what an American 
visiting Leopoldville was told by an African 
educated in Prance and known to be strongly 
anti-Communist: 

“I have decided I want my son to accept 
that university scholarship he has been of- 
fered in Moscow. You ask why? After a 
year in Moscow my son is bound to come 
back as a confirmed capitalist. If I sent him 
to study in Paris, he probably would come 
back with Communist ideas.“ 


Wuat's REALLY GONE WRONG IN RUSSIA? 


{Interview with a leading British Authority 
on Soviet Affairs) 


(Has Russia outgrown Khrushchey? Inside 
the Soviet Union, nearly everything seems to 
be going wrong for Soviet rulers. Planning 
has gone awry. It has been one failure after 
another on the farms. The system is unable 
to fulfill people's wants. Oarping and criti- 
cism have become commonplace. Why? Is 
communism losing its grip? Is a manage- 
ment class replacing the politicians? In this 
exclusive interview, one of Britain's top ex- 
perts on Russia, Prof, Leonard Schapiro, tells 
what to expect. Mr, Schapiro was inter- 
viewed by Joseph Fromm of the international 
staff of U.S, News & World Report.) 

(At London) 

Question. Mr. Schapiro, there seems to be 
more and more evidence that the Communist 
system is in real trouble in Russia. What's 
the basic trouble? 

Answer. It’s because of the inherent ineffi- 
ciency. The inefficiency caused by overcen- 
tralization. The inefficiency caused by the 
fact that no one and no institution ever 
knows the limits of its authority, whether it 
is a council of national economy, a ministry 
or, at a lower level, a local soviet or even a 
local party organ. 

Everyone always feels that something is 
likely to interfere from the top. It's gov- 
ernment by telephone”—this business of 
using the mechanism of central authorities 
to intervene at any point where they wish. 
That's the basic principle on which utli- 
mately the country is governed. And it can- 
not provide the efficiency which modern so- 
clety needs, 

Question. Is part of the trouble within the 
Communist Party system, itself? 

Answer. The party leaders have a very 
vested interest in prserving it. They have a 
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very strong vested interest in saying that the 
party must always guide, that the party is 
the best element. 

But that is ceasing to be true. The party 
is not the best element. The best elements, 
I think, are beginning to go into rather more 
important work on the technical side, They 
are becoming the technicians. 

Question. Is that bad for the Communists? 

Answer. As I see the dilemma of the Soviet 
Government today it is this: If they want 
an efficient, modern society, they must let the 
technicians run it without constant inter- 
ference from party officials. But if they do 
this, then the party will cease to have any 
reason for existence. 

Question; In view of this dilemma, are the 
leaders who will exentually succeed Khrush- 
chev likely to change things? 

Answer. It may well be that those who are 
the new generation of Communists are much 
more in the nature of rather tough, practical 
operators who think that they must put an 
end to inefficlency in the country. They 
may think that they must make all branches 
of life in the Soviet Union match the very 
high degree of efficiency which has been 
achieved in parts of industry, in space travel, 
in science and in the development of weap- 
ons and the like. 

It may well be that will be the mood and 
that the new leaders will turn away from the 
policy of advancing world Communism. 
They may well regard this as being an un- 
necessary obsession of their elders which 
might as well be forgotten. 

It's not inevitable, but there is a reason- 
able chance that the next generation— 
Ehrushchev's successors—might go in for 
rather radical change toward more rational 
policies for the simple reason that they are 
not revolutionaries. 

The revolution is just a legend to them. 
The men of 40 played no part in the revo- 
lution or in the civil war. That's just some- 
thing that grandfather told them about. 
Besides, they are, on the whole, people who 
have a lot to lose. 

Question. These people you are talking 
of—the people coming up—are they more 
managers than they are politicians? 

Answer. Yes. That's exactly what they are. 

probably have a considerable con- 
tempt for the bulk of the population as be- 
ing a lot of selfish clods who only need proper 


I think they probably are less interested 
in dogma, less obsessed with what might 
be called the Lenin-Stalin style. Therefore, 
I should have thought they would be more 
likely to take a pragmatic and practical 
course. So it is conceivable that we might 
see a very considerable change in the Soviet 
Union when these younger men take over: 

Question. You were talking earlier about 
the Soviet Union’s troubles caused by cen- 
tral planning. Can you give us an example? 

Answer, Well, consider for a moment the 
dilemma facing them in agriculture. One 
of the logical things to do with agriculture 
would be to allow a much greater degree of 
decision on the spot by the farmers on what 
they should grow. 

That, of course, would soon involve a 
market economy for determining prices. 
And this in turn would involve abandon- 
ment of the whole idea that agriculture 
should be planned from the top by the party. 

Now, the party is afraid that, if you do 
that, then peasants will be able to blackmail 
the machine by to produce unless 
certain political demands are met. That's 
been the fear of the regime certainly since 
the time of Stalin, if not Lenin. 

Question. So, are the politicians interfer- 
ing increasingly with the managers, the tech- 
nicians? 

Answer. No. I think in some respects it 
is rather the reverse. I think the politicians 
are now sometimes being forced by circum- 
stances to take a back seat. 
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Question. Tou mean yield more power to 
the technicians? 

Answer. Yes, I think that’s right. 

But there is also another factor. You 
see, under Stalin, they had a fairly primitive 
economy. They were merely concerned with 
developing the more basic economic products, 
such as steel, at an enormous expense of 
the consumer side of life. To do that, they 
needed political direction. They had to force 
people to do something they didn’t want to 
do. 

But that isn't what the economy looks like 
today. Today there is, of course, still con- 
centration. on the means of production, but 
there is also a good deal more concession to 
consumer demand. That means that the 
economy becomes much more complex. It 
means that central planning becomes much 
more dificult. Indeed, according to quite 
a few economists—including some Soviet 
economists—central. planning becomes im- 
possible. Whether they like it or not, they 
have to make more concessions to local 
initiative to local interests. And that means 
less party interference, 

Question. From the standpoint of efficien- 
cy, how different is the situation now from 
what it was in the time of the czars? 

Answer. Well, the imperialist government 
was inefficient, heaven knows. But the dif- 
ference that strikes me is that it was de- 
veloping something in the nature of real 
institutions. 

In the last years, it was developing some- 
thing in the nature of real institutions of 
local government. It did develop something 
in the nature of a free parliament. 

Now, apart from the war, the reason why 
the imperialist government collapsed was be- 
cause It never really went with the stream. 
The logical and rational stream of develop- 
ment in Russia in the decade before the First 
World War was in the direction of a form 
of constitutional and democratic govern- 
ment. Now, the Emperor and some of his 
advisers were very reluctant to allow that 
to happen. 

At the same time, society was dissatisfied 
and the revolutionary forces were growing. 
So the imperial government was faced by the 
dilemma that either it had to adapt—which 
meant yielding some of its authority—or 
resort to the kind of terrorism that Stalin 
employed in his time. But the autocracy 
was not prepared to do either. Therefore 
the collapse of the regime was written on the 
wall. 

Question. Isn't that precisely the dilemma 
that faces the rulers of Soviet Russia now— 
the Communists? 

Answer. There is a considerable parallel 
between the two situations. 

Question. Will the result be the same— 
collapse of the regime? 

Answer. We don’t know yet. There may 
be a return periodically to terror which 
would keep the regime going for a bit longer. 
They have shown in the past that they don’t 
hesitate to use forms of terror. On the other 
hand, I don’t think we can say they are not 
going to adapt to the needs of a modern 
society. After all, at present the country Is 
being run by people in their fifties and 
sixties. Khrushchey himself is 69. Now 
those are people for whom the style of gov- 
ernment is in a sense the style of Stalin. 
When younger men come to the top after 
Khrushchev’s death or retirement, it's con- 
celvable that they might prove themselves 
a little more adaptable. They might be pre- 
pared to suffer the process of adaptation to 
u greater extent. Therefore, what happened 
in 1917 need not necessarily be repeated. 

Question. If it doesn’t oollapse, is the 
Communist system in Russia going to be 
compelled to change more and more? 

Answer. Well, it already has changed in 
character. Since the time of Stalin it has 
changed very considerably. It still is 
changing. 
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Khrushchey is, I suppose, the greatest 
squarer of the circle that has ever been 
known. 

He is trying to retain essential control by 
the and at the same time trying to 
do it without an all-around system of terror. 

Now, the Soviet system is essentially an 
absurd system. But f you retain enough 
force you can keep a system like that going 
for a very long time. Stalin knew exactly 
how to do that. 

Khrushchev, however, is trying to keep 
the system going without the enormous 
amount of terror and compulsion that Stalin 
employed. He is trying to get people to 
cooperate almost voluntarily, I, personally, 
have great doubts as to whether: in the long 
run this ts politically possible at all. 

Question. Why do you call the Soviet 
system “absurd”? 

Answer. It seems to me essentially absurd 
to expect that in the long run people will 
accept the dictatorship of a small, self- 
appointed group whose authority does not 
rest on any visible legitimacy—does not rest, 
for example, on free elections. 

Its authority rests on certain theoretical 
propositions which this group claims give 
them a superiority. It claims it has the 
historical right to be the dictatorial party. 
That is all very fine on paper. 

But those are not ideas that. evoke a 
natural response from the ordinary man. 
Therefore, you must have a very high degree 
of compulsion. 

That is why I think there is an inherent 
absurdity—or an inherent contradiction— 
if you try to do the same thing without 
compulsion. 

Of course, if you think that you can in- 
doctrinate human over the years 
really to believe these ideas, that's another 
matter. 

But I don’t. believe they can do that, and 
the evidence indicates that, in fact, it is 
not happening that way at all. I notice that 
the young people seem to be the most 
skeptical. 


TROUBLE, Too, IN KERUSHCHEV'S EMPIRE 

(Not only the Communists of Russia are 
in trouble. There is trouble for Commu- 
nists, too, in the satellite countries of East- 
ern Europe, Nationalism, which Reds tried 
to crush, is rising fast.) 

Vrenna.—A mood of independent nation- 
alism is surging through the Eastern Euro- 
pean countries at a time when Nikita 
Khrushchev has troubles of his own inside 
the Soviet Union. 

Out of Czechoslovakia, normally the least 
troublesome of Russia's satellites, came ad- 
missions of activity by organized anti- 
Communists. 

Seven youths drew jail sentences of up to 
3 years for leading anti-Government May 
Day demonstrations in Prague. And 11 per- 
sons are charged with “creating unrest.” 
Five workers in Budweis, south of Prague, 
got 4 to 10 years in prison for handing out 
“antistate” leaflets. 

The mood behind these activities by the 
usually obedient Czechs is evident all over 
the Russian’s satellite empire in Eastern Eu- 
rope. Here is the report of a Westerner just 
returned from one of many business trips to 
the satellite capitals: 

“In Warsaw, Budapest and Bucharest, 
even in Sofia and Prague, you get the im- 
pression that people are on the move into 
nationalism all over the Russian empire in 
Eastern Europe. And the only direction they 
can go is out—away from Soviet control. 

Don't look for an: drastic, like the 
Hungarian revolt of 1956, If such a revolt 


‘flared, it could be crushed again by Russian 


troops. What is happening now is far more 
subtle, perhaps more dangerous and cer- 
tainly more difficult for the Communists to 
handle, 
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“Take Rumania: It has earned a lot of 
money from oll. Now the Rumanians are 
ready to spend it and they are feeling their 
onts. They-are getting Western Europeans 
to build petrochemical factories, plastic and 
wood-product mills, quite an industrial 
complex. 

“Rumanian missions are running around 
Western Europe and other areas looking for 
business for Rumania. They are ignoring 
COMECON, the Moscow office that is sup- 

to approve all such business deals 
made in the Communist empire. The Ru- 
manians are getting cocky, talking like Ru- 
manians rather than like Russian stooges. 
Poles, Hungarians—they are more nation- 
alistic than ever, but you always expect that 
in Warsaw and Budapest. 

„Even the Bulgarians, who always have 
liked the Russians as people, seem to be get- 
ting more nationalistic, more Bulgarian, 
now. 

“Ozechs and Slovaks in the recent past 
have been quiet, well-behaved as could be, 
toeing the Moscow line. Now they are some- 
how changing. The Czechs are hard work- 
ers, accustomed to doing business in the 
West. With Moscow's permission they are 
traveling all over the world as traders and 
technicians. Only now they seem to be more 
independent, confident, less subservient to 


Moscow. 

“All these people of Eastern Europe have a 
fine sense of Moscow's hand on the leash. 
They sense, somehow, that Khrushchey has 
too much trouble at home to be tough with 
them. So they are stepping out, showing 
scorn for their own Reds, ignoring ideology. 
They are turning nationalist. And that 
means trouble for Russia.” 


Unfair Discrimination 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, a 
trial examiner of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board recently rejected Northeast Air- 
line’s request for a permanent franchise 
to provide service from Boston to Florida. 
Northeast has been operating with a tem- 
porary franchise since 1957, and needs 
permanent certification on this route in 
order to stay in business. The opinion 
of the people of New England is best 
summed up by the following editorial 
which appeared in the Chelsea Record on 
May 31, 1963: 

Unram DISCRIMINATION 


Northeast Airlines, one of the most popu- 
lar flying out of nearby Logan Airport, is 
making a fight to keep its Florida runs in 
the face of stiff opposition of the competi- 
tion and the unfair assessment of the situa- 
tion by Government officials. 

Six years ago the Civil Aeronautics Board 
said there should be three airlines operating 
the East Coast-Florida market, and North- 
east was given a temporary 5-year permit. 

Let's see what's happened since then. 
It is expected that nearly one-half million 
Florida passengers will be carried by North- 
east in the current year. More than 400,000 
were carried in 1963. 

During the past 4 months Northeast has 
carried approximately 60 percent of all Mi- 
ami-bound passengers from Boston; 40 per- 
cent of all Miami-bound passengers from 
Philadelphia; 25 percent of all Miami-bound 
passengers from New York. 
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The affairs of Northeast are looking up, 
very definitely. It has proved that its 
Florida flights are popular and profitable. 
In addition, approximately 60 percent of all 
passengers going from Boston to Washington 
and Boston to Philadelphia, fiy Northeast. 

In the face of all of this increased business 
and mounting revenue how, in the name of 
justice, reason and fairplay can the Civil 
Aeronautics Board deny a permanent license 
to Northeast to continue the east coast and 
Florida routes, when it has proved so con- 
clusively that it can do so efficiently, satis- 
factorily, and profitably? 

We mention the financial factor because 
the Government Board thinks the line is not 
sufficiently strong in the fleld. It isso much 
stronger and better off now than when this 
same agency granted the original temporary 
permit, that to deny it now is to admit they 
were wrong in the first place. 

Northeast was given an opportunity to see 
what it could do. The service it gives proves 
it is necessary. It has proved that it can 
do the job and its qualifications speak for 
themselves. 

Northeast deserves the right to continue. 
An adverse decision in the Florida route case 
would unquestionably bring about the de- 
mise of a carrier which has fought so hard to 
remain an entity in the airline business. 
This would be tragic for all of New England 
and especially the Boston area, Northeast's 
stockholders, and its hundreds of loyal 
employees. 


Runaway Dads Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Hammond (Ind.) Times, in the follow- 
ing editorial, sets out reasons for Con- 
gressman Denton’s bill on wife and child 
desertion and why it should be enacted 


into law. “Bring them back.” 
Runaway Daps 
A man steals a car, drives it across a 


State line, and abandons it. The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation is empowered to 
track him down and bring him to trial. 

Another man is responsible for the sup- 
port of one or more children. He is under 
& State court order to pay so much per 
week or month in child support money, as 
part of a divorce or paternity suit settle- 
ment. He decides to cross a State line and 
abandon this responsibility. The FBI can't 
touch him. 

So who takes care of the children involved? 
The taxpayer, through welfare payments. 

This situation makes welfare people like 
Fred H. Steininger, director of the Lake 
County Department of Public Welfare, grind 
their teeth in frustration. That is why he 
is appealing for public support of a bill in- 
troduced in Congress by Representative 
Wrvxriztp K. Denton, Democrat, of Indiana. 
This would make it a Federal offense for a 
man to run away to another State to avoid 
payment of court-ordered support to chil- 
dren. 

This law has become known familiarly as 
the “runaway pappy” act. It was proposed 
in Congress 9 years ago, but met defeat on 
the ground that reciprocal agreements be- 
tween States, to catch these runaways and 
force them to pay up, make a Federal law 
unnecessary. 

Steininger does not agree with this at 
all. 


The Lake County Department of Public 


June 4 


Welfare has filed numerous actions in courts 
of other States to compel runaways to puy 
up, under reciprocal agreements. The re- 
sults have been extremely disappointing. 

In 1959, the Lake County department field 
108 cases in 29 different States. In only 32 
cases (30 percent) did the other States choose 
to act. 

But even where the other States acted, 
results were poor. In the 32 cases on which 
action was taken, judges ordered $13,778 
paid. The runaway fathers actually paid 
up only $1,713, or 12.4 percent, of this ordered 
amount, 

Results were slightly better, but only 
slightly, in 1960 and 1961. 

And during the period from January 1962, 
to May 10, 1963, according to a just-released 
welfare department study, results did not 
improve markedly. During the 1614-month 
period, Lake County filed 164 cases in courts 
of other States. In only 47 percent of the 
cases filed (78) did State courts order sup- 
port payments. 

In these 78 cases on which action was 
taken, $23,784 in support money was ordered 
paid. But of that amount, less than one- 
quarter was actually paid, the sum of $5,- 
659. 

Lake County is doing a good job of co- 
operating with other States in locating 
“skips” who settle here and forcing them 
to assume their responsibility of support. 

Other States, however, are not reciprocat- 
ing. Some officials just don’t give a hang 
about the problem of supporting children 
in another State. Others are so busy they 
don’t have the time to track down the runa- 
ways. The deserting fathers must be found 
by social agencies, through various detective 
techniques. 

Unfortunately, only about half of them 
can be located by these methods. 

Some object to the idea of a Federal law 
such as that sponsored by the Evansyille 
Co on the ground that it would 
further burden the FBI with responsibilities. 
To which Mr. Steininger has an apt answer 
isn't the crime of deserting a family by run- 
ning across a State line more serious than 
es ie a car and driving it across a State 

ne? 

Representative Denton’s “runaway pappy“ 
bill now pending in the present Congress 
(H.R. 3968) is well worthy of support on 
several grounds, not the least of which is the 
idea of reducing the expenditures of public 
funds, to support children who should be 
* responsibility of the man who fathered 

em. 


Manpower: A Serious National Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
at the 50th anniversary dinner of the 
Indiana Vocational Association, Dr. M.D. 
Mobley, executive director of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, Inc., made a 
speech which will be of interest to every 
Member of Congress. 

His talk, concerning manpower, a vital 
American problem, was adapted for an 
article Dr. Mobley wrote for the May 
1963 issue of the American Vocational 
Journal. The article will prove to be 
both interesting and informative, as it 
explains the needs for providing “present 
and oncoming generations” with more 
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adequate and effective programs of voca- 
tional and technical education. 

MANPOWER: A SERIOUS NATIONAL PROBLEM 
(By Dr. M. D. Mobley, executive secretary, 

American Vocational Association) 

Vocational and technical education will be 
emphasized more in the next 5 years than it 
has been for the past 30 years. This is a 
necessary development if the Nation is to 
meet its manpower requirements in the pe- 
riod ahead, The movement is already un- 
derway in many States. It will be inter- 
esting to watch the economic growth of those 
States, 

To understand some of our manpower prob- 
lems, we should take a look at certain existing 
facts and things that are expected to take 
place during the sixties. We are all aware 
of the fact that our Nation is presently ex- 
periencing a population explosion and that 
we are going through an industrial and 
agricultural revolution. 

By 1970 our population will reach 200 mil- 
lion—an increase of 28 million during the 
sixties, 

Advancing technology will continue at an 
accelerated rate which in the future will 
make many occupations of today obsolete. 
Never in the history of our Nation has there 
been a greater need for making training 
available to prepare people for available 
jobs—and may I hasten to add—there are 
jobs available. 

The sixties will record an unprecedented 
growth in the American labor force. The 
26 million new young workers entering the 
labor market during this decade represent a 
46-percent increase over the fifties. This 
is not a time for regret, but rather a time 
for hope and planning. Those States that 
plan well and execute their plans will move 
forward in economic growth. Those States 
that fail to make and execute adequate plans 
will stagnate and cease to develop eco- 
nomically. 

The great increase in young workers un- 
der 25 years of age has tremendous implica- 
tions for occupational guidance and voca- 
tional education. If they are to find ap- 
propriate and satisfactory employment, and 
thus help maintain the high standard of liv- 
ing we enjoy today, they must have effective 
occupational guidance—and a large percent 
of them must receive vocational training of 
less than baccalaureate degree. This poses a 
serious challenge to all the States in our 
Nation. 

ONE-THIRD MORE YOUTHS 

By 1970 we will have each year approxi- 
mately 3 million additional young workers 
entering the labor market. This is one-third 
more than the 2 million who started their 
work careers in 1960. 

In the ahead employers will require 
at least high school diplomas for more and 
more jobs. In addition, they also will re- 
quire specialized vocational training for a 
higher percentage than was true in the past. 
As technology continues to advance, there 
will be fewer and fewer jobs available for 
unskilled and semiskilled workers and more 
and more jobs for highly skilled workers and 
technicians. 

Today in the United States we have more 
than 434 million unemployed people, This 
constitutes almost 6 percent of our work 
force of almost 68 million people. 

At present we have in the United States a 
miilion youth out of school and out of work. 
The tragedy of this situation is that a large 
percentage of these youth are not only unem- 
ployed but are unemployable because they do 
not possess marketable skills. In other 
words, they don't know how to do anything 
efficiently. 

Dr. James B. Conant, former president of 
Harvard University, in his book Slums and 
Suburbs,” refers to these unemployed youth 
as “social dynamite.” 
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Of the 26 million new young jobseekers 
who will enter the labor market during the 
1960's, 744 million will not have graduated 
from high school, and 2% million will not 
haye completed the eighth grade. This 
means almost 40 percent of the 26 million 
new jobseekers will not have completed high 
school. 

Approximately 30 percent of the school 
dropouts are destined for unemployment. 
Unemployment among young people, under 
21 years of age, constitutes one of the most 
disturbing aspects of our entire unemploy- 
ment picture. 

Another disturbing feature of our man- 
power problem is the fact that though 
we have serious unemployment, especially 
among youth, there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of jobs going begging begging because 
people or not trained to hold and perform 
efficiently in these jobs. 

This paradox of jobs going begging in a 
period of high unemployment was portrayed 
splendidly in an article that appeared in the 
January 1963 issue of the Reader's Digest un- 
der the title “Why Johnny Can't Get a Job.” 
In this article the writer points out, “Furni- 
ture manufacturers, short of cabinetmakers, 
are importing them from Europe. New York 
Employment Service executives report that 
jobs go unfilled in 61 skilled trades.” The 
article ends with this very striking statement, 
“The lopsided picture of jobs begging for men 
while men beg for jobs suggests that some- 
thing must be done to bring the two to- 
gether. That something must be a new kind 
of schooling for today’s needs.” 

The article further pointed out, that only 
1 percent of all public school funds are spent 
on vocational training, less than 1 percent 
in some big cities.” 

The problem has become so serious that in 
late 1961 President Kennedy had appointed 
a Panel of Consultants on Vocational Edu- 
cation to study and make recommendations 
for improving and expanding vocational and 
technical education. The panel was com- 
posed of 25 outstanding Americans. With the 
assistance of a very capable staff, the panel 
carried on a nationwide study of vocational 
and technical education of less than bac- 
calaureate degree. Dr. J. Chester Swanson, 
director of the panel staff, described the 
problem as “the greatest problem facing 
American education today.” 

Not too long ago, Dr. Kenneth E. Carl 
stated to a congressional committee, while 
explaining a survey on unemployment he 
had made in Pennsylvania, the following: 

“I found that in Pennsylvania, with one- 
tenth of the unemployment in the United 
States, we had jobs available, I composed 
a list of 228 occupations for which there were 
jobs open, and 197 of these occupations were 
seeking people with less than college train- 
ing but with very definite skills. All of these 
occupations were listed with the Pennsyl- 
vania State Employment Service. Jobs are 
going begging in the midst of serious un- 
employment. But, I emphasize, they are 
skilled jobs—jobs for which prior training is 
a must. 

MACHINES REPLACE WORKERS 

The January 1963 issue of the Kiplinger 
magazine, Changing Times, carried a very 
informative article under the heading “More 
Jobs Through Better Training.” This article 
points out that automation wipes out around 
35,000 jobs a week—that’s 1,800,000 workers 
displaced each year by machines and new 
techniques, 

The Kiplinger magazine article raises the 
question, “Will you be affected?” and answers 
the question by saying, Les, if you fall into 
one of the following groups; 

1. If you are over 45 and have not kept up 
with technological changes, 

2. If you are under 20 and dropped out of 
school. 

3. If you don't have a modern skill. 
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4. If you live in a depressed area. 

The article points out some of the things 
workers of today can do to prevent being 
among the unemployed. In general, it 
means more vocational-technical training to 
keep abreast of changing times. 

Then, we should not overlook the impli- 
cations of our manpower problems as they 
relate to our economic growth and our ef- 
forts to continue to lead the world in the 
production and distribution of goods and 
services. 

Russia’s Khrushchev already has made 
known in no uncretain terms Soviet eco- 
nomic plans. Not so long ago he said to an 
American newspaperman, and I quote: 

“We declare a war we will win over the 
United States. The threat to the United 
States is not the intercontinental ballistic 
missile, but in the field of peaceful produc- 
tion. We are relentless in this, and it will 
prove the superiority of our system.” 

In his speech to the Economic Club in New 
York during his visit to this country in 1959, 
Khrushchey said: 

“All of you are well aware of the fact that 
we are offering you economic competition. 
Some describe this as our challenge to the 
United States of America. But, it was the 
United States that first challenged the world; 
it is the United States that developed its 
economy above that of all countries. For a 
long time no one dared to challenge your 
supremacy. But now the time has come 
when there is such a state which accepts 
your challenge, which takes into account the 
level of development of the United States of 
America and, in turn, is challenging you. 
Do not doubt that the Soviet Union will 
stand on its own and in the economic com- 
petition, will overtake and outstrip you.” 

I do not believe Khrushehev's statements 
are true—that Russia will overtake and sur- 
pass us—but they do reveal Soviet goals— 
and we should not take them lightly. 

While in Karachi, Pakistan, in late 1957, 
I saw positive evidence of Russia's attempt 
to battle us and other free nations for the 
markets of the world. While there I visited 
the exhibit of Soviet manufactured goods 
being offered for sale in that foreign coun- 
try. The exhibit included tractors, 
drills, pumps for irrigation, automobiles, 
motorcycles, machine tools, sewing machines, 
bicycles, scales, meat grinders, microscopes, 
electric percolators, cameras, watches, porce- 
lain, and many other items. Placed on each 
exhibit was the name of the local concern 
where it could be purchased, and in some 
cases the prices were displayed. 

The products I saw were well made. In 
fact, many of them appeared to be carbon 
copies of American manufactured products 
and goods manufactured in other countries. 

For example, the cameras were almost 
identical with the German Leica camera. 
The tractor for sale looked very much like 
the American made John Deere. 

The thing that alarmed me was the fact 
that the prices were much lower than the 
prices of similar goods manufactured in this 
country, For example, the tractor on dis- 
play was being offered for 5,000 rupees which 
at the rate of exchange was a little more 
than $1,000. The same tractor in the United 
States was then selling for well over $2,000. 

As a part of Soviet economic plans, Rus- 
sia is not reorganizing its entire system of 
education. The new reorganization law calls 
for a greatly expanded program of voca- 
tional and technical education—patterned 
somewhat after the programs we, in the 
United States, have been developing in voca- 
tional and technical education during the 
past 40 years. Soviet leaders are acting on 
the theory that success in winning an eco- 
nomic war is dependent in large measure 
upon the skill and productivity of their peo- 
ple—which must come through specialized 
training. 
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The President's Panel of Consultants on 
Vocational Education has recommended a 
great expansion in all phases of vocational 
education. The panel report points out that 
8 out of 10 Americans will never finish col- 
lege—that the greatest educational need for 
our Nation is to provide adequate and effec- 
tive programs of vocational and technical 
education for the 8 out of 10 Americans. 

Last year the national Congress approved, 
by an overwhelming majority, the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962 which 
calls for the development of specialized vo- 
cational training to meet the needs of at 
least some of our unemployed. The most 
optimistic supporters of this measure were 
frank in stating that this measure is not a 
panacea for solving our Nation’s unemploy- 
ment problem; nor is it a panacea for meet- 
ing our vocational training needs. It will— 
we hope—result in helping many unem- 
ployed youth and adults acquire skills and 
knowledge they must have in order to find 
employment. 

It.is presently my privilege to serve as a 
member of the National Advisory Commit- 
tee on Manpower which is composed of 10 
people. So far I have been impressed greatly 
with the progress that has been made in 
the manpower development and training 
program. Of those who have thus far been 
trained under provisions of this program, 
approximately 90 percent have found satis- 
factory employment in occupations for which 
they were trained. 

From knowledge I have gained from my 
experience on this National Advisory Com- 
mittee, Iam convinced that we will be faced 
for many years with unemployment prob- 
lems. Advancing technology and new tech- 
niques combined with automation and other 
labor-saving devices will result in the dislo- 
cation of workers for many years to come. 
We must either be prepared to take care of 
these workers doles or through 
training them for Jobs where they can be- 
come self-supporting, tax-paying citizens 
rather than living on funds provided from 
the public till. 

As the result of the efforts to deal with 
our manpower problems, the great American 
giant is beginning to stir. Throughout the 
Nation—in State after State—great strides 
are being made to develop new vocational 
facilities and to improve old ones—facilities 
that will help provide our present and on- 
coming generations with a more adequate 
and effective program of vocational and tech- 
nical education. 

I wish that time would permit me to tell 
you about what is taking place in all the 
States. Permit me to mention only a few. 

Connecticut in the past few years has 
spent more than $40 million to expand and 
improve its physical facilities for vocational 
and technical education. Georgia is building 
more than 20 area vocational-technical 
schools—at a cost of nearly $30 milllon— 
that will serve the entire population of that 
State. These are new facilities. 

California is making great strides in ex- 
panding and improving its program of voca- 
tional and technical education. Louisiana 
has 27 State-owned and operated area voca- 
tional-technical schools. Many other States 
are on the move to provide adequate voca- 
tional training opportunities for their people. 
Canada is in the process of spending more 
than 8400 million for vocational and tech- 
nical education facilities. 

In closing, may I call to your attention 
something that is almost certain to occur. 
The States that do the most to develop and 
improve vocational and technical education 
programs in the 1960's will be the States 
that will lead the Nation in economic growth 
and in providing work opportunities for their 
people in the 1970's. If you want to 
determine the status of any State in the 
Nation during the 1970's, look at their 
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activities in the field of vocational and tech- 
nical education during the 1960's. The 
States that lag behind In vocational educa- 
tion in the 1960's will lag behind in 
economic growth in the 1970's. 


Disappearing Wilderness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
heritage of our natural wonders—our 
wildlife, forests, and scenic wonders— 
are in danger of being lost to future gen- 
erations as our civilization enlarges and 
spreads out into untouched areas. The 
destruction of the virgin wilderness 
would be irreparable. 

Abraham Lincoln said: 

The legitimate object of Government is to 
do for a community of people whatever they 
need to have done, but cannot do at all or 
cannot do so well for themselves in their 
separate capacities. In all that the people 
can individually do as well for themselves, 
the Government ought not to interfere. 


Preservation of America’s disappear- 
ing wilderness, lost forever if destroyed, 
is a legitimate activity of the American 
people's Federal Government, 

The following editorial, from the May 
23 issue of Macomb (Il.) Daily Journal, 
relates how public works enthusiasts are 
ruining the beautiful Ozarks of the 
southern Middle West: 

Tus WILDERNESS BILL 


The so-called wilderness bill has been ap- 
proved by an overwhelming majority in the 
Senate and is expected to win House approval 
if given committee clearance. Final enact- 
ment of this measure would mean one of the 
greatest forward steps in conservation in 
history. 

Under the wilderness bill a number of vast 
areas would be set aside to be preserved in 
their natural state. Generations of the fu- 
ture would be guaranteed the enjoyment of 
outdoor areas that would otherwise fall vic- 
tim to one or another kind of commercial 
development. 

Heads of both parties favor the program be- 
cause the need for it is so obvious, and there 
is realization that it may soon be too late. 
It also must be granted that the program is 
one the United States can well afford. It 
has more land than it can use. 

Another powerful argument for the bill is 
that the Government should as a matter of 
right make amends for some of the destruge- 
tion of natural beauty that it has permitted 
or has, itself, engaged in. It would to some 
extent be making amends if it let nature 
rule in the selected areas. 

An excellent example of needless destruc- 
tion and a spot marked for preservation are 
in the Missouri Ozarks, often visited by many 
Macomb area residents. There the Currant 
River is about the only mountain river re- 
malning in its natural state. 

Many years ago a dam was built on the 
White River to form Taneycomo Lake. The 
lake has since become a giant mud hole that 
is heavily silted. When float trips on the 
White below Taneycomo were possible, the 
White was sparkling clear until midmorning. 
Then boats were overtaken by the tide- 
water released from the dam, and the river 
became clouded with the heavy load of silt. 
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In more recent years and at heayy public 
expense Bull Shoals Dam was built. It has 
formed another huge lake and wiped out 
more miles of river. That is the pattern of 
operations everywhere: build a power dam 
for mismanagement by a group of socialistic 
bureaucrats. The load put on taxpayers 
and the destruction of natural beauty are 
meaningless. 

The wilderness bill provides for preserva- 
tion of a large tract on the Currant River. 
It is an indescribably beautiful stream as 
every Ozark river was until the destroyers 
moved in. It is not enough that only the 
Currant can be saved, but that’s about the 
best that can be done at this late date. 


The Nonfarmer Asks for Parity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
. Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, since the 
defeat of the wheat referendum 2 weeks 
ago we have been hearing various inter- 
pretations of the significance of that 
vote. In particular, we have been hear- 
ing that the vote did not really mean that 
the farmers of this country want a free 
market but rather that they want more 
high price supports and unlimited pro- 
duction. If this is, in fact, the case, it 
is not at all evident to me, nor, I think, 
is it evident to a great many of my col- 
leagues who have heretofore grudgingly 
supported costly price supports for the 
Nation's farmers. 


Edward Higbee, professor of land utili- 
zation at the University of Rhode Is- 
land, has written an excellent summary 
of the current controversy over farm 
legislation which appeared in last Sun- 
day’s New York Times magazine. I 
commend it to my colleagues. The ar- 
ticle follows: 

Now THE NONFARMER ASKS ror PARITY—THE 
VOICE OF THe URBAN CITIZEN Is BEGINNING 
To BE Hrarp, Askinc Way He SHovunp Do 
WITHOUT NEEDED SERVICES IN ORDER To Par 
Sussipes THAT Maxx Bic FARMERS BIGGER 

(By Edward Higbee) 

American agriculture has rarely had it so 
good. New methods enable efficient farm- 
ers to grow more and more at less and less 
cost to them. The fast-growing population 
in cities and suburbs buys more than ever, 
and at higher prices. And much of what 
cannot be sold to urban consumers the Goy- 
ernment has guaranteed to buy. Largely 
under the pressure of its surplus acquisition 
activities, the Department of Agriculture's 
budget last year reached $7.2 billlon—a sum 
exceeded only by the costs of defense and 
Interest on the national debt. 

Now organized agriculture—notably the 
American Farm Bureau Federation—is ma- 
neuvering to keep its grip on the taxpayer's 
wallet. On May 21, wheat growers voted to 
reject a Government program which would 
have given the quid pro quo of high price 
supports in return for farmers’ acceptance of 
compulsory limits on production. Obstensi- 
bly, the farmers were choos freedom for 
the rugged individualist to grow as much 
as he wishes—and to risk taking whatever 
the open market will pay him. There was 
talk that wheat prices might drop from $1.85 
a bushel at present to 61.10 or less. 
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Actually, the Farm Bureau strategists had 
no desire to run the risks of a free market. 
They were counting on their political lever- 
age to force Congress into setting new Fed- 
eral floor prices for wheat. Then they 
would have the best of both possible worlds— 
unlimited production, and a guaranteed 
selling price, The taxpayer, of course, would 
get an even bigger bill next year than last. 

The schéme may yet go through. But 
there is some new thinking on Capitol Hill. 
The voice of the urban citizen is beginning to 
be heard. It is he who goes without public 
services he needs in order to pay for the farm 
program, And after 30 years it is becoming 
clear that Federal subsidies are not solving 
the farm problem. 

The irony of the Federal agriculture pro- 
gram is that the bulk of the taxpayers’ 
money goes to the few biggest farmers, who 
are already enjoying bigger incomes than 
most taxpayers. Poor farmers hear only the 
whistle of the gravy train as it goes by. 

To understand what is happening inside 
American agriculture it is necessary to rec- 
ognize that the players at the top and the 
players at the bottom are not in the same 
league. > 

The years since 1935 have been the years 
of heaviest public spending to save the 
“small family farm,” yet during these years 
the number of farm units dropped from 
6,800,000 to 3,708,000. From 1930 to 1960 the 
number of big farms—more than 1,000 acres 
—upped their holdings from 28 to 49 percent 
of all the agricultural land in the country. 
It might be said that while the family farm 
survived America went a long way toward get- 
ting rid of the farm family. 

Today, the top 9 percent of all the Na- 
tion’s farm produce as much as the bottom 
91 percent. Federal aid to farmers is dis- 
tributed in about the same proportions. 
This is understandable since Government 
bonuses and subsidies are granted not ac- 
cording to need but according to capacity 
to produce. A farmer who gets a price sup- 
port loan on one bale of cotton gets one one- 
thousandth as much as a farmer who puts 
1,000 bales under Government seal, Because 
of mass-production methods, the big pro- 
ducer is almost invariably more efficient 
than the little producer. Thus, the kind of 
price support that barely sustains the little 
man becomes a prod to the big man to go 
all out to stuff Government warehouses. 

The soil bank is no solution for this kind 
of overproduction. Under that voluntary 
scheme the poorest land under the poorest 
management is set aside for Government 
payments. Meanwhile, the best land under 
the best management is made to yield big- 
ger surpluses than ever—also for the public 
to subsidize. Thus two payments may be 
extracted from the taxpayer where only one 
has been extracted before. 

Under pressure to save the small family 
farm, Congress has rigged an incredible sys- 
tem of bonus handouts, retirement payments 
and price supports which has made high- 
speed, big-investment agriculture one of the 
most profitable enterprises in the country. 
This situation draws much outside money 
into agriculture. Large-scale operations are 
assembled while the little family farm that 
is short on cash but long on home-grown 
labor goes out of business. Thirty-four per- 
cent of all farms purchased in 1960 were 
bought by persons who were not farmers. 

Capital gains om farm real estate for the 
decade of the 1950's averaged 8.5 percent 
per year. This was hardly a sympton of 
serious economic trouble. Farm mortgage 
debt increased only $6.5 billion between 1940 
and 1961; in the same period, the value of 
all farm assets went up $119 billion. This 
was scarcely indicative of distress, In 1961, 
farm mortgage debt was only 10.4 percent of 
farm real estate values. Few city people 
are so solvent. 
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The financial plight of American agricul- 
ture, as it is usually presented for popular 
consumption, is largely a statistical fabrica- 
tion derived by lumping the farm incomes of 
inefficient, part-time and semiretired oper- 
ators with those of efficient, full-time pro- 
fessionals. If children’s lemonade stands 
were Included in a census of retail establish- 
ments in the same manner, even the A. & P. 
could be shown to qualify for Government 
ald. The true nature of farm operations is 
shown by the detailed data of the 1959 Cen- 
sus of Agriculture, the publication of which 
was just completed early this year. The Na- 
tion's 3,708,000 farms can be divided into 
three classes. 

FIRST CLASS 


At the top of the agricultural pyramid 
is a small but vigorous first class of only 
312,000 farms which sell 50 percent of all 
agricultural commodities. None of these 
properties produces less than $20,000 worth 
annually, A third of them sell more than 
840,000 worth each. There are 21,000 with 
sales exceeding $100,000, and these are sur- 
mounted by an elite of 1,200 which market 
more than $500,000 worth apiece. 

The elite, of course, are freaks—but enor- 
mously productive ones. They are ranches 
or feedlots handling thousands of head of 
cattle: They are dairy farms on the edges 
of big cities that have so many cows they 
milk around the clock. They are cotton 
farms on irrigated land covering territory 
that stretches to the horizon, or sugar plan- 
tations just as large. They include spec- 
tacular wheat empires that measure their 
land in square-mile sections rather than in 
acres. They are enormous enterprises which 
grow, pack, and ship fruits and vegetables 
by carloads. 

Even the average farm in first class is an 
impressive enterprise with real estate hold- 
ings valued at $135,000 and annual gross 
sales of $48,000. If there were just 600,000 
farms of this kind in the United States in- 
stead of 312,000, the other 3,100,000 farms 
recorded in the census would be out of 
business. 

Elmer Larson is the name we will give 
to one of these farmers in first class. After 
the last war he came back to his father's 
300-acre place in the rich Corn Belt of west- 
ern Ohio, He had been in motorized artillery 
and learned a lot about heavy equipment. 
He wanted to farm and his father wanted to 
retire; so they made a compact. Elmer took 
out a GI loan for a downpayment and the 
deed. The elder Larson took his son's mort- 
gage and endorsed his note for a new heavy- 
duty tractor. A 

Everything young Larson saw around the 
place reminded him of how hard it hás 
been to farm as a boy and how easy it was 
to make machinery do things in the Army. 
His father thought he was taking an awful 


risk to borrow more money to buy more and 


bigger mechanized equipment: a hay baler, 
a picker-sheller, a combine, a glass-lined silo 
with automatic unloader; then finally an 
automated feed mill and mixer with a 
panel of control switches as impressive as 
an astronaut’s capsule. 

As his equipment increased, Elmer Larson 
realized that he could handle more land and 
more livestock; so he bought out a neighbor 
who declared, “A man is crazy to stay in 
farming the way it costs to get this new 
equipment.” Larson himself was scared, but 
he knew he could not stand still and survive. 
He hired a regular hand and let the man's 
family live in the house on the new farm he 
had bought. 

As the years went by, and the value of 
farm property rose, Larson was making at 
least as much in real estate appreciation as 
he was at raising corn and hogs. Since his 
assets zoomed even faster than his debts, his 
collateral was good for more loans. He 
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plunged into more land and more equipment. 
He installed a cement-paved feed lot that 
would accommodate 600 head of western 
steers. Corn was too cheap to sell. He could 
make more feeding it. Later Larson in- 
creased the capacity of his feed lot to 1,200 
and began to buy corn from others, The 
deeper he got into this complicated opera- 
tion, the deeper he realized he would have 
to go, because others were ahead of him and 
those who hesitated were obviously headed 
for the scrap heap. 


MIDDLE CLASS 


In contrast with the small but wonderfully 
productive first class is a yery much larger, 
less productive middle class of 1,755,000 
units. Farms in this category produce an- 
nually between $2,500 and $20,000 worth of 
commodities. Middle class properties con- 
stitute. 47 percent of the Nation's official 
farms, and they sell nearly 45 percent of 
its crops and livestock. Statistically, at least, 
this seems like a fair balance, but there is a 
wide range of quality within the group. 

To get a more precise picture, the middle 

class might be divided into a small upper- 
middie group of 483,000 farms, all of which 
produce more than 610,000 worth of com- 
modities, and a larger lower-middle group of 
1,272,000 farms, all of which sell less than 
$10,000 worth. The latter group has had a 
rough time, because their net farm incomes, 
as a rule, are only about one-third of gross 
sales, 
William Ansel is a name we will give to one 
of the operators in the lower-middle class. 
He was a full-time farmer in southern Mary- 
land before the war, He raised tobacco, kept 
laying hens and milked 12 dairy cows, He 
was a jack-of-all-trades who built his own 
coops and sheds and repaired his own ma- 
chinery. He liked farm life, but made very 
little money. He would tell his town rela- 
tives, "I make a living because I don't spend 
much,” 

During the war, the Baltimore shipyards 
paid good wages, so Ansel took a full-time job 
there and worked his land weekends and 
evenings, His wife helped with the milking 
and other chores, 

After the war, William Ansel continued to 
go to town to work. He did not enlarge his 
farm business. He preferred the weekly pay- 
check because he had four children 
coming along. He bought a few pleces of 
secondhand farm machinery from time to 
time as old implements wore out. “The new 
stuff is over my head,” he would say, “and 
Ican get by with this.” 

Ansel is too conservative to expand. He is 
afraid of debt, for he looks upon his farm as 
a home, and the basis of personal security, 
rather than as a business, He does not 
want to jeopardize his slim assets. “I owe 
enough as it is,” he declares. 

In the last census year, the average net 
income by operators in the lower middle 
class was $1,740, Their average earnings off 
the farm were $1,816. As a group, they are 
already halfway out of agriculture, yet they 
most truly represent the old-style, self-sufn- 
cient countryman who tried to make ends 
meet by thrift and reliance upon family 
labor. 

THIRD CLASS 

At the very bottom of the agricultural 
pyramid is a large third class of 1,641,000 
units which produce only 53 percent of all 
farm commodities. Actually their operators 
are not farmers and should not be called 
such officially. This entire group averaged 
only $217 net annual income from agricul- 
ture. They averaged $2,884—or 13 times 
more—from other sources. Within the third 
class are 1,300,000 properties run by semi- 
retired or spare-time operators who averaged 
93 percent of their incomes from outside 
sources and only 7 percent from farming. 

However, this third class, which consti- 
tutes 44 percent of the official census farm 
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family, includes 349,000 farms whose 
owners are truly one of the most distressed 
economic groups in America. Their net in- 
comes from an attempt at agriculture aver- 
aged $438 and their net incomes from other 
sources averaged $525. 

They just could not either employ them- 
selves or find adequate employment else- 
where. Their poverty and degradation is 
equal to that found in urban slums. It is 
visibly apparent to anyone who travels 
widely in the country. They have been by- 
passed by a technological revolution beyond 
their means. Many of them are still engaged 
in horse-mule tillage while the real pro- 
ducers have moved into the space age. 

The solution to their problem, like that of 
the urban unemployed, is more city jobs on 
the payrolls of others. A few more cents a 
bushel or a few more dollars a bale would 
not change their condition in the least. 
They just do not produce enough bushels or 
bales to make a living, no matter what the 

rice. 

P Misunderstandings about the health of 
American agriculture could easily be correct- 
ed by a more realistic definition of the farm 
as it is enumerated in the Census of Agricul- 
ture. Under present rules, any operation 
qualifies if it is over 10 acres in size and sells 
$50 worth of produce. Units of less than 10 
acres are also tabulated if they sell $250 
worth of produce. Such definitions can 
make a “farmer” of a weekend hobbyist who 
grows raspberries for the gang at the office, 
but they do not come close to identifying the 
real agriculturist. 

Of course, there is an understandable re- 
luctarice in certain quarters to count farms 
by more realistic criteria. The farm bloc 
in Congress would emerge with its wings 
clipped even shorter and the Department of 
Agriculture might have to put half of its 30 
acres of prime Washington office space into 
the soil bank. Michigan’s Representative 
Robert P. Griffin, Republican, may have 
forecast just such a calamity when—tongue 
in cheek—he proposed to Congress that “the 
total number of employees in the Department 
of Agriculture shall at no time exceed the 
number of farmers in America.” X 

One of the strangest aspects of public pol- 
icy at the present time is the highly articu- 
late concern about the low incomes of un- 
dercapitalized entrepreneurs in agriculture 
while other more serious social and economic 
calamities have befallen the more numerous 
families of the urban unemployed who have 
less income and less equity in property. If, 
at a time when only 8 percent of American 
families live on the land and 92 percent live 
elsewhere, we continue to regard the family 
farm as a pillar of democracy, we may wake 
up later to find the roof has caved in. 

A public program of aid and support which 
is designed to save the lower middle class 
farm can only increase the lead of the pace 
setters. Two Secretaries of Agriculture, Ezra 
Taft Benson under President Eisenhower 
and Orville L. Freeman under President Ken- 
nedy, have recognized that the most help 
from the Government goes to the few at the 
top in order that a little may trickle down 
to the many below. 

Farmers did not like Benson because, while 
he would have removed controls on produc- 
tion, he also would have cut Government 
price supports. They do not like Freeman 
because, while he would raise Government 
price supports, he has proposed strict produc- 
tion controls. What they want are floor prices 
plus a wide-open market, and something of 
that sort is probably what they bank on get- 
ting from Congress this summer. There is a 
saying going the rounds in the Farm Belt: 
“Benson made a Democrat out of me and 
Freeman is turning me back Into a Republi- 
can.” 


The urban taxpayer naturally gets aroused 
when he considers his own d te needs 
for public services that he cannot have be- 
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cause the money is soaked up by agricul- 
ture's $7 billion sponge. If a few bilions 
were transferred from spending on the farms 
to the congested metropolitan areas, quite a 
number of public hardships could be relieved 
without any increase in taxes. 

It seems apparent that a significant part 
of congressional indifference to urban prob- 
lems is due to a deliberate protest against 
Federal aid for the city on the part of cer- 
tain rural spokesmen. Not long ago, repre- 
sentatives of the Iowa Farm Bureau visited 
Washington, as one Congressman put it, “to 
give us their views not only on farm legisla- 
tion but on the other issues with which we 
are wrestling in Congress.” 

One of those voices from the grassroots 
advised the legisiators: “We feel Government 
is attempting to solve too many problems 
which should be left to local governments. 
For example: Federal aid to education, Fed- 
eral housing, urban renewal, etc.” 

Each year, the impact of such pronounce- 
ments loses a little more punch as the urban 
population rises and the farm exodus con- 
tinues. The influence which agriculture still 
exerts on Capitol Hill rests largely on his- 
torical overrepresentation, seniority in stra- 
tegic spots and the horsetrading wit of the 
farmer. While the last remains as sharp as 
ever, the intrinsic strength to back it up is 
ebbing. 

The magazine, Wallace’s Farmer, a voice 
to reckon with in the Corn Belt, sensed the 
wind of change in January, 1962, We've 
had farm program fights practically every 
year,” it editorialized. “But they were mostly 
family spats—differences of opinion among 
farmers themselves. Now a third party, the 
city consumer, armed with new voting power, 
is watching these goings on in Washington 
with increasing interest and suspicion. With 
this new ‘partner’ abroad, farm legislation 
must be drawn more carefully. To avoid a 
violent consumer revolt at the polls, political 
leaders know that future farm programs must 
be less costly and more effective.” 

It might be said, in the light of the 
wheat farmers’ recent refusal to heed this 
advice, that they still think they can have 
their way, Yet President Kennedy himself 
cautioned them at his May 8 press conference 
not to hope for easier terms in new agricul- 
tural legislation. “I don't think you could 
get a majority,” was his observation. 

Perhaps the time has come when Congress 
will reorient its thinking, and agree with the 
Farm Bureau that the Federal Treasury has 
attempted “to solve too many problems which 
should be left to local governments”—nota- 
bly, the farm problem. 


Scourge of the Book Burners 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I often 
wonder why the things we have in mind 
doing most get sidetracked while far 
lesser matters get attended to. Perhaps 
it is because we care so much more about 
the first that we want to do them right; 
not to be careless. That is an excuse, 
however, I cannot really approve of. 
It is best to say what ought to be said at 
the time it needs saying, and do what 
should be done when it needs doing. 

On my desk there has been lying for 
several weeks the news clips of the death 
of Whitney Griswold. He comes to mind 
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more frequently than a lot of other sub- 
jects that have come in and gone out 
with a note attached. It is difficult to 
put down a thought about him; he stood 
for so much. The news stories referred 
to him as Dr. A. Whitney Griswold. He 
was more affectionately known by thou- 
sands as Whit Griswold. He was presi- 
dent of Yale. 


Whit Griswold was a most extraordi- 
nary man. He made a great university 
greater. He was an educator in the 
classical tradition. He was modern and 
advanced—he took little for granted— 
and yet his concept of education was 
founded on history and the traditions of 
the great free universities of the old and 
new worlds. He was a teacher who 
looked for excellence in each student, 
and was delighted when he found it. He 
sparkled with humor; he found a bit of 
the bizarre in every situation. He was 
vastly tolerant of the foibles of others 
and understandingly patient as long as 
there was room and respect for dissent 
and controversy. He loathed the book 
burners and the myopics who in various 
guises—usually “protecting” something 
or someone—smothered free ideas and 
the communication of ideas. The only 
cure for bad ideas is better ideas,” he 
said. 

Of all the clips that I saw on Whitney 
Griswold the one that seemed to me to 
say the most with the fewest words was 
the report by Alistair Cooke in the Man- 
chester Guardian. With the permission 
of the House I am including the article 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at the conclusion of my own re- 
marks. 

Mr, Speaker, the world should not be 
deprived of men like Whitney Griswold 
in their young age. I can’t believe that 
Heaven needs them more than we do. 
But some men do not require a long span 
of years to accomplish the work of a cen- 
tury. Whitney Griswold was one such. 
His work as a teacher, scholar and presi- 
dent of a great university is carved in 
the building stones of history and the 
free system, and he takes his place 
among the great men who in the uni- 
versity tradition have sought truth, and 
in so doing have reached for the stars. 

SCOURGE oF THE Book BURNERS 
(By Alistair Cooke) 

New Tonk. April 21—Dr. A, Whitney 
Griswold, one of the most civilized leaders 
and critics of contemporary education, died 
on Friday evening of cancer, on the campus 
of Yale University of which he had been 
president since 1950. He was 56. 

The fitness of “Whit” Griswold to preside 
with conspicuous courage and humor over a 
great university in the McCarthy era was a 
very well-kept secret until the moment he 
Was appointed. True, he was a direct de- 
scendant of three Governors of Connecticut, 
and a collateral descendant of Ell Whitney 
of the cotton gin, but these proofs that he 
was of the blood royal were known only to 
a handful of friends, 

The university had known him, barely, as 
a nervous freshman, a stringy student, and 
a contributor of sassy verse to the university 
daily. Wall Street knew him briefly as a 
clerk in a brokerage firm. He moved from 
Yale into the financial world modestly in 
the summer of 1929 and deserted it, like 
thousands more, in the clatter of the follow- 
ing October. Like other bright and swiftly 
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disillusioned boys it seemed he preferred to 
teach history rather than endure it, 

He went back to Yale to get his Ph. D, and 
became an instructor in the history depart- 
ment. From then until his 44th year he was 
known to the campus as a modest expert on 
the Fur Eastern policy of the United States 
and a lecturer with a sardonic strain. 

His wildest admirers would haye bet on a 
lifetime professorship agreeably relieved by 
a gift for dialect stories. The notion of a 
college presidency apparently never crossed 
his mind, for in this country a university 
president is above all a money raiser, and 
Whit Griswold was, on the contrary, a 
scholar and a teacher. 

On a certain weekend he was lunching in 
New York with the president of a small col- 
lege who was elaborating on the striking re- 
semblance of his job to that of a community 
chest chairman. Griswold no sooner thanked 
the Lord he was not in that racket” than, as 
in a Cary Grant film, he was called to the 
telephone and told that the Yale Corp. had 
just picked him unanimously to succeed Dr. 
Charles Seymour, the historian, The 
ration included the then Secretary of State, 
Dean Acheson, and the late Senator Robert 
Taft. Their choice of Griswold, it emerged, 
was as inspired a bit of ay oh ma ng as they 
ever achieved. 

He surprised everybody, possibly including 
himself, from the start. He began rapidly 
to change the university curriculum and 
quieted his critics with a slogan picked up 
from a bottle of mayonnaise: Keep cool, but 
do not freeze.” As a simple act of belated 
justice, he doubled the faculty pay scale. 
He developed a remarkable ability to raise 
money, and in his 12 years tripled the uni- 
yersity’s endowment fund. But this, he made 
clear to everyone around him, was a vulgar, 
if vital, necessity of survival in a teeming 
world of taxes and real estate. 

A university president above all, he said. 
must speak for the best values he knows in 
the society he inhabits. This can guarantee 
a droning sort of fame in a quiet time, but 
Dr. Griswold was matched with the McCarthy 
hour, and for 5 or 6 years at least he was a 
thorn in the side of the book burners and 
the loyalty oath takers: “Books won't stay 
banned. They won't burn. Ideas won't go 
to jail, In the long run, the censor and 
the inquisitor have always lost. The only 
cure for bad ideas is better ideas.“ 

When the univeraity’s financial position 
was still very shaky, he was urged to com- 
mit it to a Federal program that gave loans 
to poor students, But the Federal Govern- 
ment required a loyalty oath and an affidavit 
disclaiming membership in any subversive 
society. To Griswold “this negative affida- 
vit“ was like “the oppressive religious and 
political test oaths of history,” and was too 
much to swallow. He took Yale out of the 
Federal program and sought money from 
similarly highminded men who were also 
millionaires and unafraid of McCarthyism. 
In the mid-fifties this was a fairly rare com- 
bination, 

The freewheeling temperament is often 
acceptable in a scholar provided he does not 
indulge it in administration. But this thin, 
insistent, courteous man went cheerfully on 
the rampage against the whole committee 
approach to a university and its 
departments. The normal faculty broodings 
in committee he called “endless, sterile, stul- 
tifying. Could Hamlet have been written by 
a committee or the Mona Lisa painted by a 
club? The divine spark leaps from the finger 
of God to the finger of Adam.” 

That sentence might well be his epitaph. 
In 1950 he looked like a springy rather ear- 
nest young idealist who would soon crack 
his skull on a congressional committee at 
worst, a board of trustees at best. When he 
died on Friday he was known throughout the 
Western World as a brilliant administrator, 
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but also, and better, a man of salt who had 
good wounds to show for his defense of 
freedom in a high place in the early 1950's. 


That's Where the Money Goes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Kennedy, in criticizing those who deplore 
our rising public debt and continued 
Federal spending, very cleverly chal- 
lenges his critics to come up with specific 
recommendations for cuts, Of course, he 
ignores any suggestions that are made, 
but keeps on asking for recommenda- 
tions to add to the image. 

Our very able colleague from 
Kentucky, Congressman GENE SNYDER, 
has called attention to a number of areas 
of useless spending and his figures have 
been used for an excellent editorial in 
the Dallas Morning News. I commend it 
to the President. The editorial follows: 

BaBOONVILLE 

Waste of the taxpayers’ money by Govern- 
ment bureaucrats is an old story. And the 
most glaring examples usually involve the 
expenditure of a relatively small amount of 
money. For a Government which is spend- 
ing $100 billion a year, what’s another couple 
hundred thousand more or less? 

What is often overlooked by those who take 
this attitude is that there are hundreds— 
perhaps thousands—of cases every year in- 
volving the wholesale squandering of funds 
on totally useless projects. Put together, 


Republican of Kentucky, was recently chal- 
lenged to show how the budget might be 
cut, He replied by citing 66 examples of 
ridiculous expenditure over the past year or 
two, suggesting that many more similar cases 
might be found in the current budget. 
The list is long, but here are a few typical 
gems: 

Purchase of 1,000 TV sets for $400,000 to 
be used in underdeveloped countries where 
there is no electric power. 

Donation of a $3, 100,000 yacht to the mil- 
lionaire emperor of Ethiopia. 

A grant of $1,250,000 for the study of re- 
lations between an infant monkey and its 
mother. 

Some $10,000 for a tour of U.S. defense 
plants by officials of Communist Poland. 

Some $18,000 to find out why patients 
break appointments at pediatric clinics. 

A total of $61,895. to establish a colony of 
baboons and $13,816 for another monkey 
colony, 

A total of $9,775 to produce a stereotatic 
atlas of the beagle brain. 

A total of $11,500 to study blood group ge- 
netics of Southampton Island Eskimos. 

A total of $20,092 to study diseases of a 
giant snail, 

A total of $13,837 to find out what in- 
formation Is contained in echoes. 

A total of $20,991 to study how synthetic 
detergents travel in percolating water. 

A total of $8,205 to study the social role 
of aging wild horses. 

Although the exact amount of money in- 
volved could not be determined in the fol- 
lowing cases, they are of equal interest: 

Government officials in Kinya have used 
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our foreign-aid money to purchase extra 
wives. 

We have bought suits for Greek under- 
takers. 

Superhighways have been built in coun- 
tries, with few, if any cars. 

In Lebanon, we built a stockbreeding farm 
with nine stalls for every bull. 

In Taiwan, we built a sawmill which 
couldn't handle the type of lumber produced 
there. 

In Indonesia, millions of dollars in U.S. ald 
were used to buy U.S. gold. 

In Liberia, millions we donated to reduce 
the level of poverty have been used to build 
a luxurious new palace for the president. 

The $61,985 to set up a colony of baboons 
might be a good investment, come to think 
of it. Baboons, they say, can be trained to 
do just about anything a human being can 
do—or should do. Maybe a Bureau of Ba- 
boons on the Potomac, trained to check on 
useless expenditures such as setting up a 
colony of baboons, would save us some money 
now and then. 


Stephen Foster: An American 
Ambassador 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to submit an address, “Stephen 
Foster: An American Ambassador,” by 
Gerald Marks as representative of the 
American Society of Composers, Authors, 
and Publishers—ASCAP—given at the 
Stephen Foster Memorial in White 
Springs, Fla. on February 16, 1963. 
Stephen Foster spoke to the peoples of 
the universe in a language understood by 
all—the language of music. It is fitting 
we ever keep in mind his immortal 
songs—songs for all occasions. The ad- 
dress follows: 


STEPHEN Fosren—AN AMERICAN AMBASSADOR ~ 
(By Gerald Marks) 


The Encyclopedia Britannica defines the 
word “Ambassador” as, and I quote, “the 
highest rank of diplomatic representative 
sent by one government to another.” 

America has been fortunate in having had 
na goodly share of dedicated, talented, pa- 
triotic and brilliant ambassadors, all of whom 
served with great distinction. 

Names enshrined in the annals of our his- 
tory—Franklin, Adams, Jay, to name but a 
Tew, were Ambassadors from our Government 
who served in specific areas. To present the 
best possible picture of the United States was 
their mission in the countries to which they 
were assigned. 

But no list of United States envoys can 
ever be complete without the name of a pop- 
ular songwriter from Pittsburgh, Pa., Stephen 
Collins Foster. 

A divinely endowed “ambassador” from 
America to no particular area, no specific 
country, no special people, he held a musico- 
diplomatic passport to all areas, all countries, 
all peoples. 

His “Swanee River” alone has been known 
and sung for over a hundred in re- 
mote corners of the earth by people who 
didn't have the remotest notion of where 
the Swanee River was located, except that 
it was American. 
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“Way Down Upon the Swanee River” is 
sung up the Volga, down the Danube. - 

A few years ago, while walking down a res- 
idential street in Rabat, Morocco, I, myself 
heard a class of school children singing Way 
Down Upon the Swanee River.” Only two 
words were distinguishable to me: Swanee 
River,” for the lyric the children sang was 
in French. I could not resist visiting the 
classroom and asking the teacher if her pu- 
pils knew where the Swance River was lo- 
cated. She translated my question for the 
Moroccan children, whereupon all hands 
were raised. 

Here before my eyes was proof of Foster's 
influence, his deep hold on the minds and 
hearts of children, as well as the old folks; 
for children living in Africa as well as in 
America. 

The old folks at home—yes, the young 
folks away from home, too, whether they are 
folks in Walla Walla, Spring Lake, Concord, 
Christchurch, New Zealand, or Johannes- 
burg—they sing the praises, of our Ambas- 
sador. 

Our Ambassador's talent is a musical draw- 
bridge that connects people everywhere. 
Epsom Downs in England and Longchamps 
in France, no less than Roosevelt Raceway 
in New York, and Hialeah in Florida, ring 
with the strains of Camptown Races.“ while 
every Kentucky Derby is a memorial to his 
greatness, when at the opening of the meet, 
the band concertizes the haunting senti- 
mental “My Old Kentucky Home.” It is as 
much a part of the program as the race 
itself. 

No, our Ambassador at large knows no bor- 
ders or boundaries, no language barriers, no 
political diferences. His ideology is one with 
which everyone everywhere agrees. There is 
no resisting it, neither, East, nor West, and 
there are no neutral or uncommitted nations, 

Foster is accepted and welcomed every- 
where. . 

We export automobiles and beans from 
Michigan, refrigerators from Ohio, steel from 
Pittsburgh, cotton from the South, corn from 
our Midwest, aircraft from the Coast, ships 
from the ways of Camden, New Jersey, and 
Norfolk, Virginia—countless cargoes of 
American goods are unloaded at numberless 
ports around the world. 

And as these products are consumed, as 
they run down, become obsolete, they are re- 
placed with the latest, the newest, the most 
modern that technology has to offer. And 
these in turn will be consumed, will wear 
out, run down, become dated. 

Not so with Foster’s exports. They have 
withstood use, time, change. 

Every now and then a grumble is heard in 
the land proclaiming weaknesses in the 
“Star Spangled Banner,” and some of our 
legislators have been known to propose legis- 
lation limiting the range of our national 
anthem. 

There is no record of complaints about any 
of Foster's compositions from any quarter, 

From our vantage point in time, it is easy 
to see that a large part of the cultural ex- 
change idea we so heartily endorse today can 
be attributed to the impress of Foster's im- 
mortal works on the cultures of other lands. 

Stanley Adams, the president of the Amer- 
ican Society of Composers, Authors & Pub- 
Ushers, in fact, all of us in ASCAP, are well 
aware of the power and achievements of 
Stephen Foster's imperishable American folk 
songs in this Jand and throughout the world. 
We believe that he left his own best work 
as a general standard for the future. He 
holds his place at the top of the list of all 
popular composers. 

In retrospect it is not news that the best 
songs of a fine songwriter were hits in their 
day, but the undeniable fact that the songs 
have not only remained hits but have grown 
more popular and have encompassed more 
of the world in the past century is amazing 
in the history of the music business, The 
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number of performances of Foster's works 
through the years is unequalled by any other 
catalog of songs. 

And we as writers cannot overlook the 
fact that the works and music were com- 
posed in the day of the horse and buggy, and 
the- minstrel show, without benefit of the 
plugging techniques of radio, television, 
moving pictures and recordings. 

And yet, here is the world—in 1963—=still 
talking, whistling, dancing to and singing 
Foster: quiet, old “Uncle Ned.“ we love you 
still; “Nellie Bly,” you were the first real 
Miss America; Swanee River,” you flow in 
every land; “Jeannie With the Light Brown 
Hair,” the subject of Stephen's most sincere 
and tender love song, you always were lovely, 
just the way you are tonight; “Massa's in the 
Cold, Cold Ground,” “My Old Kentucky 
Home.“ “Camptown Races,” “Old Dog Tray,” 
“Old Black Joe,” infectious “Susanna,” you 
with your delightful, absurd text, the No. 
1 novelty song of all time—and all the rest 
from the 1940's on, we drink to your uni- 
versal health. 

And to the perennial US. musical 
“Ambassador plenipotentiary to the world,” 
Stephen Collins Foster, the beautiful dream- 
er, we of ASCAP, as always, salute you. 


Bracero Program in California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, it will 
probably be some time before the Mem- 
bers of the House who voted against ex- 
tension of Public Law 78 will fully real- 
ize the consequences of their action. 

I submit herewith for the attention of 
my colleagues an interesting letter 
written by Mr. Alfred A. Morici, produc- 
tion manager of Contadina Foods, Inc., 
in San Jose, Calif. This firm is a major 
producer of tomato products and is re- 
sponsible for the employment of hun- 
dreds of union laborers during the can- 
ning season. Mr. Morici's letter follows. 

CONTADINA Foops, INC., 
San Jose, Calif., May 31, 1963. 
Hon. CHARLES 8. GUBSER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr, GuBSER: It is with great dismay 
that I learned from today’s news that the 
bracero program for Mexican nationals has 
not been extended. I don't believe I have 
to tell you the effect this will have on Cali- 
fornia agriculture as this has been told to 
you before. I do think you should be aware 
and concerned as to what it will do to the 
cost of living. 

There is no question in my mind that this 
will Immediately curtall the production of 
fresh fruits and vegetables in the State of 
California. We went through this once be- 
fore and found it just about impossible to 
contract for tomato tonnage, In fact, it got 
to a point where price was no object. All of 
our farmers wanted to be guaranteed that 
we would supply labor which is an impos- 
sibility on our part. Price means nothing 
if you can't harvest a crop. We all realize, 
in the canning industry, that the bracero 
program will eventually disappear but we 
need time and a gradual reduction in the 
cutoff, In the tomato Industry we are grad- 
ually developing new varieties which we will 
be able to harvest mechanically, However, 
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this against takes time. We are doing like- 
wise in the cling peach business, but again 
we need time. 

Im sure that we have sufficient labor in 
California if we could get them to work. 
But our welfare program and unemployment 
insurance make this impossible. Likewise, 
our child labor laws are so ridiculous that 
eyen our young people cannot work on 
farms, 

As you know, agriculture is the No. 1 
industry in the State of California and 
I'm sure that you will do everything in your 
power to assist your home State’s No. 1 
industry. 

Very truly yours, 
CONTADINA Foops, INC., 
ALFED A. MoRrIcT, 
Production Manager. 


Talmadge Farm Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Senator 
HERMAN TALMADGE of the great State of 
Georgia has offered a positive approach 
to the farm problem. Senator TALMADGE 
has observed with alarm the exodus of 
the family-sized farmer to the great 
cities rampant with delinquency and 
public welfare. 

The Talmadge farm bill deserves the 
urgent attention and earnest considera- 
tion of Congress. The following splendid 
editorial appeared in the May 22 edition 
of the Edgefield Advertiser, Edgefield, 
S. C. The Edgefield Advertiser is one of 
the South’s oldest and most respected 
newspapers. 

[From the Edgefield (S.C.) Advertiser, May 
22, 1963} 
Senator Tatmance’s ABILITY Now COMING 
TO THE FOREFRONT 

It has been known for a long time 
Senator Taumanor, of Georgia, had a true 
insight into agricultural problems, ial- 
ly in South; but because of his reasonable- 
ness it was expected that he would be rec- 
ognized for both his understanding of agri- 
cultural problems and for his contribution 
to reason and truth in the total work of 
the Congress of the United States, A 

The federal agricultural program has been 
far too shamefully long an example of 
bureaucratic futility. 

Ever since Senator TALMADGE has been in 
the U.S. Senate he has been trying to get 
sense into the heads of his fellow Senators. 
his first love being the South's agricultural 
interests, Each year he has introduced legis- 
lation to put his ideas across—without 
success. 

And now, amid cumulative fallures of a 
farm program that was started nearly 30 
years ago, and has destroyed the backbone 
of the South—the small farmer—the Tal- 
madge plan is coming to the forefront. 

The Talmadge farm bill would make an 
estimated savings to the taxpayers of the 
United States of $500 million. It would 
bring an end to the up-side-downess of 3 
percent of farmers getting more than half 
of the law's benefits, wherein a single pro- 
ducer of cotton in California—Russel Gif- 
fen—ils paid $2 million each year from the 
Federal Treasury. Five of the largest pro- 
ducers receive as much as the total com- 
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bined payment of the 250,000 smallest 
producers, 

The bill provides higher payments to the 
small producers, lower payments to the larger 
producers. 

Primarily—and the Advertiser knows that 
this particular intent of the bill is closest 
to Tausrapcre’s heart—it attacks the long- 
standing subversion by the farm program for 
a generation, its destruction of the small 
farmer. It gives new hope to small cotton- 
growers who want to farm, and have been 
seeing their way of life going under since 
the 1930's. 

Recognition of the Talmadge farm bill is 
late; for millions of farmers have given up 
their way of life; many farm communities 
haye been completely subverted, have lost 
the qualities that made America the greatest 
and strongest nation in the world: the firm, 
the rugged and independent manhood that 
breathed spirit into every righteous cause, 
that recruited America’s patriotism, upheld 
its will to enforce right, when questioned; 
venerated the finest and truest things in 
life, stood steadfast for the everlasting val- 
ues of which their land, hallowed by its 
generosity and its total significance to man, 
was the crowning symbol. 

There will be critics of any farm legisia- 
tion. And certainly it would be best that 
the Federal Government had never entered 
the field of farming in any way. It would 
be best now that it get out entirely. But 
until the now confirmed addiction of Gov- 
ernment to operating the lives of the people 
is somehow shaken off, until Government 
might restore the country to its former free 
enterprise status, toppling inflation, and 
enhancing again the advantages of farm life, 
there must be hedges established against 
the small farmer's being forever wiped out 
and even the memory of his way of life lost. 

There are no better laws than those which 
forbid monopolies. They are now of long 
standing and are traditional. Protecting the 
small business from the ever-growing threat 
of bigness is the intent of Talmadge’s at- 
tempt to rewrite farm control laws. The ef- 
fort is an attack on those forces in Gov- 
ernment which would continue to destroy 
the small operator—the small businessman 
everywhere. 

Whether Senator TALMADGE succeeds or 
fails, to him goes the major credit, in these 
late years of trying to salvage something 
of the southern way of life, for attacking the 
basic southern problem, in which the small 
landowner has been made to feel that he has 
no right to farm any longer, that new ways 
belong to others. It is not surprising that 
the small landowners—in the millions—have 
quit under the burden of federally planned 
inflation that leaves them unable to pay 
the high prices of industrial goods, while 
their sources of income have been steadily 
diminished, also by Federal action. 

There's significance in the fact that while 
everything has been attempted for labor, for 
the unemployed, for welfare and dole seek- 
ers, destruction has been the plan for the 
independent small operator. 

When, in the years ahead, the ways of in- 
dependence having been lost in the fabled 
southern country of the United States of 
America where men once stood on their land 
und defied the principalities to corrupt their 
wiy of life, where men and the land engaged 
in a partnership under such freedom with 
such faith and reverence for the great end 
of their being as to have provided the great- 
est culture, the greatest civilization, the 
world has ever known, it is hoped that a 
monument will be erected to HERMAN TAL- 
MADGE, the southern farm boy, son of a Gov- 
ernor who was once a farm boy, who, with 
a consummate care for what he loved, and 
for what he believed in—became Governor 
of Georgia and U.S, Senator and, still un- 
wavering, drove ahead from month to month, 
and year after year in the fight for its sal- 
vation. 
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Noted European Economist Questions 
Kennedy Administration Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
article on basic problems in the Ameri- 
can economy by Prof. Wilhelm Roepke, of 
the Graduate School of International 
Studies in Geneva, Switzerland, ap- 
peared in the Wall Street Journal of 
April 1, 1963. 

Professor Roepke, who is & long-time 
student of the American economy, ex- 
pressed his deep concern about the un- 
usual degree to which the economic 
policies of the Kennedy administration 
are shaped by specific economic theories. 
It is these theories, he believes, which ex- 
plain in part the clear defeats which the 
administration’s economic program has 
so far suffered. 

Professor Roepke says that the two 
major economic problems which con- 
fronted the Kennedy administration 
when it came to power—the balance-of- 
payments problem and high unemploy- 
ment—have not been solved and tries 
to point to some of the reasons why. 

He says the root cause of the balance- 
of-payments problem is internal wage 
and fiscal inflation. The administra- 
tion’s pursuit of ever higher levels of ef - 
fective demand,” he fears, may renew 
severe inflationary pressures and make 
the balance-of-payments problem even 
more severe. 

Professor Roepke believes that higher 
levels of employment in the American 
economy are impeded by the shrinkage 
in profits and by the deep uncertainties 
over the future which arise from the 
attitudes and policies of the Kennedy 
administration. 

False economic theories, Professor 
Roepke says, can result in national and 
international policies which will not only 
end in bitter disappointment, but in in- 
creased peril for the half of humanity 
that is still free. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
Professor Roepke's article from the April 
1 issue of the Wall Street Journal in the 
Record at this point: 

WASHINGTON’s Economics: A GERMAN 
SCHOLAR SEES NATION MovING Into 
Fiscat SOCIALISM 

(By Wilhelm Roepke) 

(Norx.— This article, originally written in 
German, has been adapted by Prof. Patrick 
M. Boarman of Bucknell University. Pro- 
fessor Roepke, a long-time student of the 
American economy, left Germany when Hit- 
ler came to power. Since 1937, he has been 
on the faculty ‘of the Graduate School of 
International Studies of the University of 
Geneva in Switzerland. He is the author of 
“Economics of the Free Society,” translated 
by Professor Boarman and recently published 
in this country by Henry Regnery Co.) 

Thirty years ago, I published an article 
severely criticizing the economic policies 
then being pursued by President Roosevelt 
in the name of a “New Deal.” “The grave 
question arises,” so my article concluded, 
“of what will become of us all when the 


economically most powerful country in the 
world allows itself to be led by anticapitalist 
slogans to certain ruin.” 

If, today, one were to subject the economic 
policies of the Kennedy administration to a 
similar analysis, the criticism would doubt- 
less be less severe. It is hardly possible to 
equate what the “New Frontier” has thus far 
accomplished with the upheaval of the 
American economy engineered by Roosevelt. 
But enough has been done to warrant deep 
concern. Of particular interest to the econ- 
omist is the fact that the overall policies of 
the Kennedy administration, including those 
pursued in the arena of world politics, are 
shaped to an unusual degree by specific eco- 
nomic theories. It is these theories which 
help explain, in particular, the clear defeats 
which the administration's economic pro- 
gram has thus far suffered. 

It is worthy of note, to begin with, that 
the two principal problems which confronted 
the Kennedy administration at its inception 
are still unsolved. The deficit in the balance 
of payments and the associated gold loss still 
continue, nor is there any evidence that the 
ship of the American economy is any nearer 
than before to the open waters of full em- 
ployment and full production. Both of these 
phenomena, however, are intimately inter- 
related. 

SHIFTING THE BLAME 


Where a country suffers from a balance- 
of-payments deficit, there is always a strong 
temptation—and the Kennedy administra- 
tion has succumbed to it to a degree—to 
shift the burden of the blame, if not to un- 
lucky juxtapositions of the stars, then to 
other countries. The weakness of the dol- 
lar is attributed not to discrepancies be- 
tween cost and price levels in the United 
States and abroad, especially in respect to 
internationally traded goods, but to exces- 
sive capital exports. From this the conclu- 
sion is easily drawn that the dollar is less 
in need of an internal policy of strict mone- 
tary and fiscal discipline than of a reduction 
of the burden on the balance of payments 
stemming from capital exports. To help in 
the accomplishment of the latter objective, 
proposals are advanced which would restrain 
“the outflow by exchange control discrimina- 
tory taxation of foreign earnings, and other 
drastic devices which have little in common 
with a free enterprise economy. Simultane- 
ously, other countries are cordially (and 
sometimes not so cordially) invited to as- 
sume an increased share of the U.S. burden 
of defense and foreign aid. 


The theory is seductive in its simplicity. 
A country suffering from a balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit, no matter how rich (and the 
United States remains far and away the 
country with the richest endowment of capi- 
tal) must curtail its export of capital. Cor- 
responding to this is the view that a country 
enjoying a balance-of-payments surplus, 
however capital-poor it may be (West Ger- 
many, for example), must on this very ac- 
count strive to achieve a net export of capi- 
tal. The truth is that the one argument is 
as untenable as the other, for in both cases 
disturbances of external equilibrium are 
wrongly identified with changes in internal 
eapital wealth, What is needful is that a 
country adjust its balance of payments (by 
means of appropriate internal policies) to its 
capital resources,-not its capital resources to 
its balance of payments. 

THE WAGE SPIRAL 


The root cause of the balance-of-payments 
difficulties of the United States is the inter- 
nal wage and fiscal inflation which has been 
allowed to develop in that country. The of- 
ficial assurances that these sources of infin- 
tlon have been stepped up carry little con- 
viction because both wage inflation and 
budget deficits financed by bank reserves 
rather than by genuine savings have in- 
creased uninterruptedly. It is not sufficient 
in the American case merely to hold wage 
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increases within the limits which the Gov- 
ernment has designated as politically feasi- 
ble or socially desirable. What is necessary 
is that wage increases be held well below 
productivity mereases; realistically, they 
should be suspended altogether. But in fact 
a number of the most powerful American 
unions have not even managed to hold their 
wage demands within the administration's 
guidelines. 

It is the labor unions, in the final analysis, 
which must be accounted responsible for the 
fact that wages for the past 5 years have 
been pushed ever higher, in spite of per- 
sistently high levels of unemployment, 
placing the American monetary authorities 
in the perpetual dilemma either of accepting 
the unemployment caused by high wages or 
of overcoming it by inflation. The intemper- 
ance of the American unions, in turn, is 
bolstered both by the administration's policy 
of deliberately favoring labor and by its over- 
all economic philosophy. The latter is based 
for the most part on monetary expansionism 
of an extreme type, distilled from a schematic 
and mechanical Keynesianism. Almost rou- 
tinely, the managers of the New Frontier 
look upon any and all economic problems as 
ultimately soluble by an increase in the 
level of effective demand. 

It is no accident that the principal archi- 
tect of the administration’s economic policy, 
Prof. Walter Heller, is the same person 
who in 1953 urgently advised the Bonn 
Government to cure the then substantial 
unemployment in West Germany—unem- 
ployment which was clearly due to a short- 
age of capital and hence definitely not of the 
"Keynesian" variety—with a bold program 
of monetary expansion. His advice, had it 
been followed, would have pushed the young 
German market economy ineluctably to its 
doom over the cliffs of inflation. The Heller 
philosophy, which the West Germans fortu- 
nately rejected, is one characterized by a 
perpetual impatience to give free rein to the 
money-creating mechanisms of society. Ob- 
sessed by fear of defination, it is blind to the 
danger of inflation which persists undimin- 
ished in the almost ritually recurring 
rounds of wage increases. Nor is the dan- 
ger of inflation any less serious because it 
emerges in the American case in conjunc- 
tion with unemployment and business pes- 
simism. Indeed, it is precisely in this com- 
bination that it is most to be feared. 

It is not easy to restore the world's con- 
fidence in a currency which has suffered, 
us the dollar has, from protracted illness. 
Even the support for the dollar provided 
by the international community, as indubi- 
table a sign as it is of the price which other 
countries are prepared to pay to underwrite 
the “key currency,” cannot dispel the dis- 
turbing possibility which has been summed 
up in a famous phrase of Talleyrand's: A 
ministry which needs support is a ministry 
which will fall." Of decisive importance, 
therefore, is the overcoming of the basic 
deficit itself. 

EMBERS MAY FLAME UP 


Doubtless the current inflationary tend- 
encies in Europe will ease the task of the 
American in moving in an anti-inflationary 
direction. The probability is then that the 
balance-of-payments deficit will be reduced, 
providing other circumstances are favorable. 
But to the extent that his hoped for devel- 
opment does in fact take place, there arises 
the danger that under the double influence 
of labor union monopoly and the doctrinaire 
pursuit of ever higher levels of “effective 
demand,” the embers of American inflation, 
now only glimmering under the ashes, will 
again flame up. In this case, international 
confidence in the dollar will again decline, 
possibly to a critical degree. 

The danger of a too precipitate expansion 
of demand is the more serious where the 
belief persists that only in this way can the 
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unsatisfactory domestic performance of the 


more complex than is suggested in such a 
simple model. Thus, there can be little 
doubt that the functioning of the American 
economy has been slowed both by the rela- 
tive shrinkage of profits, itself a result of 
increases in wages in a period of relative 
stagnation and underutilizatoin of capacity, 
and by uncertainties about the future en- 
gendered by the attitudes and practices of 
the Kennedy administration. 

In particular, the ruthless use of Govern- 
ment power to roll back the price increases 
with which United States Steel had at- 
tempted to compensate for increased labor 
costs constituted a step in the direction of 
a controlled economy and repressed infia- 
tion. As such, it was a severe blow to pub- 
lic confidence. To the inevitable hazards of 
daily economic life, including those imposed 
by unbridled labor power, was added a vast 
and continuing uncertainty respecting the 
Government's readiness to accept the out- 
come of market processes. In short, the 
frustrations experienced under Roosevelt's 
New Deal, which falled in spite of years of 
effort to generate genuine economic expan- 
sion and prosperity, have reappeared on the 
New Frontier. 


‘RISE OF FISCAL SOCIALISM 


The similarity between the New Deal 
and New Frontier finds expression not 
only in the general decline in business con- 
fidence which the latter has provoked but 
in an openly defiant glorification of big 
government and in the fiscal megalomania 
which serves this questionable ideal. 

We have to do here with an approach to 
economic problems which may be described 
as fiscal socialism. Increasingly, it has come 
to the fore as the key technique of the So- 
clalist program in the developed countries as 
the classical goals of socialism—socialization 
of private property and planned economy— 
have diminished in attractiveness. In a re- 
cent session of the West German parliament, 
thé budget expert of the Socialist Party was 
moved to remark that the continuous en- 
largement of the government budget is a 
fact which will shock only the nalve mem- 
bers of the population. The observation 
itself, however, marks merely the contin- 
uance of a tradition which began with the 
Jacobins of the French Revolution. 

The Kennedy administration stands clear- 
ly in this general tradition, as its pronounce- 
ments amply attest, and in this respect too 
it is continuing Roosevelt's New Deal. A 
prominent explorer on the New Frontier, 
John Kenneth Galbraith, has furnished in 
his widely read book, “The Affluent Society,” 
a theory in behalf of fiscal giantism whose 
stylistic elegance, if not its logic, has seduced 
many. Seldom has the conviction that gov- 
ernment expenditures ensure a wiser use of 
the people's income been put forward with 
such disarming candor. But Mr. Galbraith 
notwithstanding, the elephantiasis of con- 
temporary government's expenditures in gen- 
eral, and those of the United States in 
particular, is verily a pathological process. 
In it is expressed the tendency for the in- 
creasingly centralized state of our times to 
surround like a parasitical vine both society 
and economy and, by sapping the strength 
of the latter, to deny itself the means of life. 

Clearly, there are limits to the process 
of continuing growth of government, Umits 
which may be exceeded only by eroding and 
ultimately destroying the spiritual, political 
democratic society. 

ROSTOW'S THEORY 


The role played by theories of this sort in 
the shaping of American policy is evident 
as well as in the esteem in which the ad- 
ministration holds the economist and eco- 
nomic historian, Walt W. Rostow. In his 
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famed essay, “The Stages of Economic 
Growth,” Rostow argues that the prime 
forces moving a country through the several 
stages of economic development are tech- 
nology and capital formation. Carried for- 
ward by the engine of capital investment, 
the economy ultimately reaches a stage at 
which it takes off like an airplane from 
the ground. The developmental process is 
allegedly the same everywhere. Germany 
and the United States in the past, or Canada 
and the Soviet Union at present—all are 
subjected to precisely similar mechanisms of 
growth. 

When the stage of take-off has been 
reached, a country will rise with increasing 
speed toward economic maturity and level 
off at the stage of high mass consumption. 
In turn, economic maturity and the transl- 
tion to mass prosperity (and here the eco- 
nomic hypothesis subtly becomes a determi- 
nant of world policy) are accompanied by 
democratization and liberalization. This is 
a process, it is Implied, which of Itself will 
serve to brake the political expansionism of 
the Communist countries. The latter, that 
is to say, will grow directly from their teens 
into settled middle age—a development 
which is to be awaited with patience and 
forbearance. Time is on the side of reason 
and freedom; anticommunism which takes 
communism at its face value is mere 
hysteria. 

If this theory is to be set in its proper 
framework, it must be remembered that the 
genuine progressive, believing mankind to be 
on the road to the millenium, finds in com- 
munism a most disturbing challenge to his 
Weltanschauung. His trresistible desire is to 
fit it somehow or other into his optimistic 
vision of the future. He is forever on a 
search for new theories calculated to dem- 
onstrate the innocuousness of communism’s 
satanic drive to overturn and enslave the 
world. For communism then ceases to be 
an affront to progressivist optimism; on the 
contrary, it emerges as a comrade in arms 
in the march toward progress. 

Such theories of Communist innocuous- 
ness, it is safe to say, have played a more 
important role in the advance of communism 
to its present power than has the whole 
panoply of Communist tanks, rockets, and 
divisions. Rostow’s theory, in particular, con- 
stitutes little more than a new version of 
Rooseveltian illusionism in the dress of eco- 
nomic determinism (a determinism which Is 
not nearly as far removed from that of Marx 
as Professor Rostow seems to think). But 
even as an economic hypothesis, it cannot 
stand. To see in an increase in the merely 
technical accoutrements of the economy the 
ultimate engine of economic development, is 
to confess to the crassest form of materialism 
in which everything spiritual, political, and 
moral is robbed of its decisive role in the 
life of society. But the most agregious and 
alarming defect of the Rostovian growth 
model is its total indifference to the kind of 
economic system within which growth 
occurs. 

HOW THE “RICH” GOT RICH 


Progress in science and technology and in- 
creases in physical capital are necessary but 
by no means sufficient conditions for im- 
provement in the welfare of the peoples of 
the world, The “rich” countries of today 
are rich because to these necessary condi- 
tions is added the further condition of a 
specific economic system functioning within 
& specific legal and philosophical framework. 
But the economic system of which we speak 
is none other than the market economy; the 
framework we have in mind is none other 
than the assemblage of spiritual, moral, and 
political postulates upon which such an 
economic system depends. Only those un- 
willing to face facts can deny that prosperity 
for the masses in any real sense is found to- 
day only within that sharply defined area 
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which is constituted of the fully developed 
industrial countries of the free world. 

While the one-sided economism of current 
theory is remarkable enough, its political 
purblindness is downright menacing. Its 
unforgivable error is its disregard of the es- 
sence of communism as a cultural, social, and 
political system imbued with the apocalyptic 
messianism and expansionism of the pseudo- 
religion. Communism remains a highly ac- 
tive volcano. It is a mark of a dangerous 
nalvete to regard it as extinct (and hence 
something to be turned into a sort of tourist 
attraction) merely because it occasionally 
stops spewing out ashes and lava. To reduce 
it to a mere technique of industrial growth 
is as absurd as to downgrade national social- 
ism to a method by which Germany was pro- 
vided with the network of autobahns. 

So it is that false economic theories can 
terminate in national and in international 
policies which must end not only in bitter 
disappointment but in increased peril for the 
still free half of humanity. And this is ex- 
cuse enough for an economist. to step outside 
his accustomed pursuits to enter a protest 
and a warning. 


Forfeit in Warsaw 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House 
is continuing its public hearings on this 
year’s foreign aid bill. One of the 
amendments which is receiving most vig- 
orous attention by the administration 
is the restoration of favored nation 
status, under our Tariff Act, to Poland 
and Yugoslavia. 

A most pertinent editorial in Friday’s, 
May 31. Washington Post directs our at- 
tention to the contribution of the Polish 
Communist government to the Interna- 
tional Control Commission in Laos, and 
directly directs attention to the effect 
that this might have on House delibera- 
tions on the question of restoring favored 
trade privileges to the Warsaw govern- 
ment. In view of impending delibera- 
tions on the subject, I place this editorial 
into the Recorp, realizing that its sig- 
nificance would be appreciated by the 
Members: 

[From the 8 (D.C.) Post, May 31, 
1963] 


Forrerr IN Warsaw 


The Polish statement on Laos may well 
have cost it about $5 million. That is the 
approximate value of exports to the United 
States which stand to be lost if the Congress 
does not restore the trading privilege it re- 
moved from Poland last year. With Warsaw 
now in full Soviet voice on Laos, blaming 
the United States for the crumbling caused 
by the Communists, the Poles have probably 
forfeited the remaining support for their 
trade on Capitol Hill. They have also for- 
Teited much of the good will which they 
have accumulated since 1956. 


The obstructionism of the Polish member 


in some quarters 


recall of Maj. Mark Thee last week, 
had a good chance to slip into a 
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discreet shadow. Instead they made a state- 
ment as gratuitous as it was provocative. 
Was it based on a Soviet instruction to keep 
the West off balance in the war of nerves in 
Laos? On Mr. Gomulka’s inclination to 
nudge the Russians closer to the Chinese in 
order to dampen the Sino-Soviet crisis? On 
some hidden Khrushchev-Gomulka counter- 
point? , 

Whatever the reason, American indignation 
is bound to be mixed with dismay over the 
Poles’ apparent default in one of the few 
areas where they might be to exer- 
cise a slightly anti-Soviet initiative. Cu- 
riously, the United States has often seemed 
an even more ardent advocate of Polish na- 
tionalism than Poland itself and has come 
to understand why the Poles could not act 
forthrightly in international affairs. Now, 
however, Warsaw may have forfeited a good 
part of its claim to this forbearance. If this 
is the case, it can blame only itself. 


A Salute to the New York Naval Shipyard 
on its 162d Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
pride that I point to the accomplish- 
ments of the New York Naval Shipyard, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., in its 162d year of ship- 
building and repair. The location of the 
“can-do” yard in Brooklyn is signifi- 
cant—another contribution to the Na- 
tion by the borough noted for its civic 
spirit, manifested so readily through its 
many fine schools, colleges, community 
centers, and civic organizations. The 
Navy yard has constructed historic ves- 
sels from the Maine to the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and the Constellation and will 
continue its fine work under the leader- 
ship of Rear Adm. Ernest C, Holtzworth, 
directing the hard work of the many 
Brooklynites who are employed there. 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, all Members 
of this distinguished House join with 
me in saluting this world-renown ship- 
yard on its anniversary and will enjoy 
reading a brief history of the yard pre- 
pared as a community service by the 
Equitable Savings & Loan Association 
and its president, Andrew S. Roscoe in 
cooperation with the officials of the ship- 
yard. 

The history follows: 

A SALUTE TO THE New Tonx Nava. SHIP- 
YARD ON Irs 162D ANNIVERSARY 

The New York Naval Shipyard in Brook- 
lyn—known all over the world as the “can- 
do” construction and repair shipyard—this 
year is celebrating its 162d anniversary. 
The finest and largest warships required for 
the defense of our Nation have been built at 
the Brooklyn Naval Shipyard. 

The shipyard had its beginning when the 
Government purchased a small piece of 
crescent-shaped land about a half-mile long 
and a half-mile wide on the muddy shores 
of Wallabout Bay. The property was pur- 
chased from John Jackson and his brothers 
for $40,000. 

The Jackson brothers operated a small 
shipyard on the land. It consisted of a few 
ramshackle buildings which housed wooden 
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sailing vessels under construction. On 
February 23, 1801, the Government bought 
the shipyard. 

As the years rolled on and the Nation 
prospered, additional land was purchased to 
meet the need for an expanded Navy. 

The New York Naval Shipyard in Brooklyn 
today embraces 290.92 acres and is recog- 
nized as the largest naval repair and con- 
struction yard in the world. 

The Brooklyn yard represents an original 
cost investment to the Government of about 
$250 million. It is estimated that the yard 
today is worth in excess of $1 billion. 

The New York Naval Shipyard is con- 
sidered to be one of Brooklyn's largest in- 
dustrial centers and vital to the borough's 
economy. The annual payroll for the present 
12,000 employees is about $85 million. 

There are 220 buildings of various sizes, 14 
miles of paved roads, 7 miles of paved walks, 
19 miles of standard-gage track and 4 miles 
of crane track in several sizes. Six huge 
drydocks, eight piers, two large building 
ways and eighteen major machine and metal 
working shops are equipped with the finest 
facilities for the construction of any type of 
ship—from small torpedo speedboats to 
super 75. 000-ton aircraft carriers. In ad- 
dition, the yard has the finest laboratories 
where scientists and engineers do research in 
many fields, including nucleonics and 
metallurgy. 

The “can-do” yard—a name gained by the 
Brooklyn shipyard because of its fine record 
of repair and construction—has to its credit 
the production of many battleships which 
have added glory in the defense of American 
freedom and democracy throughout our 
Nation's history. 

Ships that fought in the Spanish-American 
War and World Wars I and II were con- 
structed or repaired in the Brooklyn yard. 
Famous ships, such as the battleship Maine, 
blown up while riding at anchor in Havana 
Harbor in 1898, were built in Brooklyn. The 
battleship Missouri, on which the Japanese 
surrender was signed also was built here. 

In 1952 the Brooklyn Navy Yard began 
the biggest construction job up to that time 
when the keel of the 60,000-ton U.S.S. Sara- 
toga was laid. This was the start of the con- 
struction of the largest supercarriers in naval 
history. The carriers Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Independence and Constellation were built 
in the yard. 

Yard workmen never flinched when called 
upon to work on some of the most difficult 
repair jobs. One of the yard’s greatest 
engineering feats occurred in World War II 
when two destroyers, badly damaged by Ger- 
man torpedoes, limped into the yard. En- 
gineers decided to make one good ship of 
the two. 

The of the two destroyers—the 
USS. Menges and the U.S.. Holder—is re- 
garded as one of the most spectacular surgi- 
cal repair jobs ever to be performed. The 
Menges was cruising along on convoy duty in 
the Mediterranean in May 1944. Two Nazi 
submarine torpedoes blasted the ship's stern 
to pieces. The crew made the vessel suffi- 
ciently watertight and brought it into the 
navy yard. 

About the same time, the U.S.S. Holder 
was struck amidship by an aircraft torpedo. 
Two engine rooms were completely demol- 
ished and surrounding compartments 
wrecked. The damaged area was sealed off 
and the ship was towed to the navy yard. 

Both ships were placed side by side in the 
yard. Since the Menges had more to be 
salvaged than her sister ship, it was decided 
to take the stern of the Holder and attach 
it to the forward section of the Menges. 
With the aid of powerful cranes and hydrau- 
lic jacks, the 94-foot section of the Holder 
was slipped into position astern the Menges. 

The keels of the two ships were alined 
and welded together. The operation was a 
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success and the new Menges once ore went 
to sea to serve our country. 

This dramatic repair job was one ot many 
successfully accomplished by the workmen 
of the yard. 

Rear Adm. Ernest C. Holtzworth, yard com- 
mander, is proud of his entire workforce. 
When he speaks of the yard's history he 
glows with the thought that the “can-do” 
yard is ever ready to serve our country in 
times of war and peace. 


Middle East Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, on May 26, 
my distinguished colleague, Congress- 
man OcpEen Rr, of New York, former 
Ambasador to Israel, addressed the ninth 
annual “Brotherhood in Action” dinner 
of the Lowell, Mass., chapter of the Chil- 
dren of Palestine. The Congressman, 
who has already focused the attention of 
the House on the rapidly developing and 
potentially critical situation in the 
Middle East, called for a strong, unified 
American policy in that area and pointed 
out the importance of stability in this 
area to world peace. 

Mrs. Harry L. Kaplan, one of the 
founders of the Children of Palestine 
and now a national director, was singled 
out for her tireless efforts on behalf of 
the organization. 

It was truly a memorable occasion, and 
I request unanimous consent to include 
an article from the Lowell Sun of May 
27 describing the event in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

LowELL.—The United States must speak 

with one voice in the Middle East—and it 
must be a voice for peace and against serrer 
sors of all kinds—said Congressman OGD: 
R. Rem, of New York, former U.S. 3 
dor to Israel, at the ninth annual Brother- 
hood-in-Action dinner of the Lowell chap- 
ter, Children of Palestine. 

Representative Rem quoted from the dan- 
gerous propaganda emanating from United 
Arab Republic and from clandestine radios 
which are advocating war in the Middle 
East and the extermination of the State of 
Israel. 

The emerging pattern in the Near East, he 
said was one of danger to the peace of the 
world. If we delay, said the former Ambassa- 
dor, it may be too late. He pointed to the 
deliberate and all-out propaganda effort by 
the United Arab Republic, Syria, and Iraq 
to overthrow Saudi Arabia and Jordan. 

Representative Rem implemented this 
statement with word-by-word quotations 
from the broadcast of the UAR. He said 
that he has introduced a resolution in Con- 
gress calling on the United States to speak 
with one clear voice on the Middle East, that 
it must see to it that there is peace and 
stability in the Middle East—that it notify 
all nations that aggressors will not be toler- 
ated. 

He called for freedom of transit through 
the Suez Canal—and emphasized the United 
Nations rulings must be observed. 

In his opening remarks, Congressman Rem 
paid great tribute to the untiring efforts of 
Representative F. BRADFORD Mons for the 
country, to his steadfast dedication to his 
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work in Congress, to his fine services to the 
people of the United States. Representative 
Morse had been selected to introduce Con- 
gressman Rem. 

Representative Morse said that this was 
the first speaking appointment Representa- 
tive Rem had outside his district and Wash- 
ington, and a sterling tribute to the Lowell 
Chapter, Children of Palestine. 

In his prefatory remarks, Congressman 
Rem told of his days as Ambassador to Israel 
and how he became acquainted with the 
work of the Children to Palestine Organiza- 
tion and the way it exemplifies brotherhood. 

Mayor Joseph Downes brought the greet- 
ings of the city to the organization and 
presented Mrs. Harry L. Kaplan with a key to 
the city, a tribute to her untiring efforts 
on behalf of the Children to Palestine. 

Mrs, Kaplan, coordinator for the organiza- 
tion, paid tribute to the late Jefferson R. 
Mansfield for his work on behalf of Children 
to Palestine. Mrs. Kaplan, a national direc- 
tor, and one of the founders, said that Mr. 
Mansfield, treasurer for the organization in 
Lowell since its inception, had given un- 
stintingly of his time, money, and effort for 
the organization. The scholarship in Israel 
this year is dedicated to the memory of Mr. 
Mansfield. 

Superior Court Judge Francis J. Lappin, a 
member of the organization’s board of di- 
rectors, served as toastmaster. The invoca- 
tion was by Rev. Joseph Lyle McCorison, 
S. T. D., D.D., national chairman of Children 
to Palestine, Inc. Judge Lappin spoke of 
the efforts of the organization to promote 
brotherhood through Arab and Jewish schol- 
arships to Technion-Isreal Institute of Tech- 
nology and to the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem, and many scholarships to the Ben- 
Shemen Youth Village. 

Rev. Fr. Armand Morissette, OMI, president 
of the Lowell chapter, Children to Palestine, 
presented $500 to Rev. Dr, McCorison on be- 
half of the Lowell chapter, said Fr. Moris- 
sette in part: The spirit of the Lord is all- 
embracing. People are so different in so 
many ways among themselves that it is very 
had to find a real common denominator by 
which to unite them for any concerted ac- 
tion. 

“Yet, in spite of the necessary, centrifugal 
movement of each individual, there is a 
great unifying, integrating force in mankind 
which is unavoidable as well. 

“Life is the constant struggle between 
those two drives; the good life is their per- 
fect balance. 

“Every intelligent, stouthearted person in 
this world wants to influence others, but 
without impairing his or her own self. As 
a matter of fact, the stronger the image the 
wider and more penetrating its impact. 

“A leader is catalytic. 

“Difference in race, opinion, taste, and 
yes, even in the practice of religion will 
exist indefinitely. 

tions like the United Nations 
might be very helpful, but the definite an- 
swer to our problem is a united humanity. 
Such is the work of Children to Palestine.” 

Benediction was by Rabbi Joseph Warren. 

An excellent program of musical selections 
was presented by “The Turnabouts”—John 
Salerno, accordionist and George Perrone, 
bass fiddler. 

Honorary chairman of the dinner was Fr. 
Morissette, while Mrs. Kaplan was coordi- 
nator. In general charge of the pr 
was Congressman Morse, while Mrs. Nicholas 
O. Contakos was in charge of the music. 
Miss Adelene M, Assaly and Patrick Mogan 
were in charge of the program. Reception 
committee members were Mrs. Jefferson R. 
Mansfield, Mrs. John F. O'Donoghue, Mrs. 
F. Hildreth Hardy and Albert Santerre. 
Albert Santerre was in charge of transporta- 
tion while Mrs. Charles G. Sampas was pub- 
licity chairman. 

Thomas F. Balfrey headed the ticket com- 
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mittee, with his cochairmen being Mrs. Con- 
akos, Mrs. Hardy, Miss Marguerite Lyons, 
Mrs, Julius Neyman, Albert Santerre and 
Hermes Tsandikos. On the ticket commit- 
tee were: Mrs. Arthur Antonopoulos, 
Clarence Bartlett, Mrs. Philip Berman, 
Frances Dillon, Mrs. George C. Eliades, 
Wilbert Grew, Mrs. Carl Graun, Jr., 
Francis Lappin, Mrs. William Moriarity, 
Samuel Pollard, Mrs. Samuel Porton, 
Calvin Robinson, Mrs. Lester C. Schwartz 
and Mrs, William Wolf. 

Honorary president of the Lowell chapter, 
Children to Palestine, is Rey. Victor F. 
Scalise. Rev. Father Morissette is president. 
Vice presidents are Rey. John Sarantos, Mrs. 
F. Hildreth Hardy, Mrs. Jefferson R. Mans- 
field and Arthur Antonopoulos. Recording 
secretary is Mrs. Philip G. Berman, while 
Mrs. Carl Braun, Jr., is corresponding secre- 
tary. Mrs. Max Goldman is treasurer. Mrs. 
Contakos is music chairman and Mrs. George 
C. Eliades is music chairman, World Child's 
Day chairmen are Rep. Paul M. Husted and 
Albert Santerre. Mrs. Sampas is publicity 
chairman and Mrs. Harry L. Kaplan is na- 
tional director. 

Members of the board of directors are the 
following: Mrs. Henry Achin, Miss Norma 
Ackerson, Mrs. Arthur Antonopoulos, Miss 
Adelene M. Assaly, Thomas F. Balfrey, Mr. 
and Mrs. Clarence Bartlett, Mrs. Barnet 
Bernstein, Dr. Harry Black, Mr. and Mrs. 
Homer Bourgeois, Edwin Braverman, David 
F. Connors, Donald Cook, Attorney James 
Curtis, Miss Frances Dillon, Attorney Paul 
Fitzgerald, Norman Glassman, Attorney and 
Mrs. Frank Goldman, Attorney Robert H. 
Goldman, Mrs, Wilbert Grew, F. Hildredth 
Hardy, Judge Lappin, Wilfred Latour, Miss 
Marguerite Lyons, Dr. and Mrs, Martin Ly- 
don, Mr. and Mrs. Jefferson Mansfield, Jr.. 
Mrs. Charles McCarty, Jr., Mrs. Abraham 
Meister, Patrick Mogan, Congressman Morse, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Moriarty, Robert T. 
Morse, Mrs. Julius Neyman, Mrs. J. M. 
O'Donoghue, Joseph Pellegrino, Samuel Pol- 
lard, Mrs. Samuel Porton, Attorney Calvin 
Robinson, Charles G. Sampas, Albert San- 
terre, Mrs. Victor F. Scalise, Mrs. Lester 
Schwartz, Hermes Tsandikos, Richard Violet- 
te, Rabbi Joseph Warren and Mrs. William 
Wolf. 


Brosnan Heads Huge Southern Railway 
System, but He Knows What It’s Like 
To Swing a Pick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Bill Bros- 
nan, president of the great Southern 
Railway System, is one of the most fear- 
less, progressive, and dynamic free en- 
terprise leaders of our time. Bill Bros- 
nan has no fear of competition, and is 
dedicated to better service for the con- 
sumer. His rate reduction campaign 
has captivated the imagination and en- 
thusiasm of the entire country. The 
following article appeared in the Sun- 
day, June 2, edition of the Greenville 
(S. C.) News. 

Brosnan Heaps HUGE SOUTHERN RAW Ax 
SYSTEM, BUT He Knows WHAT It’s LIKE To 
Swine A Pick 
WASHINGTON. —D. W. “Bill” Brosnan 1s 

president of the Southern Railway System. 

But he knows what it’s like to swing a spike 

maul or work with pick and shovel along a 
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railroad track under a broiling summer sun. 

The rangy railroad man’s railroader once 
worked on & track gang. 

“They called us ‘student apprentices,’” 
Brosnan recalled with a grin, “but we found 
that a pick handle fit our hands as well as 
a pencil.” That was in 1926 at Macon, Ga. 
his home State and Brosnan has been with 
Southern ever since. 

Brosnan, now 60, has no regrets for his 
time in the pick and shovel academy. “If 
you don’t have the guts to stand that,” he 
said, “How are you going to take all the 
other pressures later?” 

Today Brosnan thrives on the pressures of 
running the 8,200-mile railroad. His office 
is here in Washington, but he's far more 
likely to be found on the line somewhere, 
riding herd on Southern's service. 

Brosnan turned to railroading after work- 
ing for 3 years with the Georgia Highway 
Department following his graduation from 
Georgia Tech in 1923 with a degree in civil 
enginsering. 

Associates and opponents alike know him 
today as a tough-minded, tenacious fighter 
who never backs away from trouble once he 
is set on a course he believes to be morally 
and economically right. 

He has tremendous zest for hard work, 
thinks nothing of working around the clock 
if necessary, and seems surprised if every- 
body else doesn't share his enthusiasm for 
long hours. He is sympathetic when sub- 
ordinates fail after honest, intelligent effort 
and is quick to praise a job well done but 
impatient with excuses. 

Turning his back on the past when rall- 
roads had a monopoly on transportation, 
Brosnan believes today’s railroads face as 
many opportunities as problems. 

Commenting on Southern's struggle to put 
drastically lower grain rates into effect 
against the opposition of unregulated barge 
and truck interests, Brosnan said: “Unregu- 
lated competition is the music we must 
dance to if we are going to dance at all. 
And we choose to dance, We're just try- 
ing to get the orchestra a little more in tune.” 
On railway mergers, he said: There are too 
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systems in the county, whereas now there are 
more than 105 class I railroads, With that 


necessity.” 
Southern’s president keeps a model rall- 
road set in the basement of his home. 
“That's just for the grandchildren, of 
course,” he said with a smile. 


State Department Indecisive on Haiti 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, the se- 
curity of the United States is the issue 
foremost in the minds of every American 


These days in which Soviet-Commu- 
nist forces are presenting to us a series 
of military thrusts, political demands 
and ultimatums for our retreat require 
the utmost in decisive action from every 
agency of Government. 

Today, the Department of State is ac- 
tively pursuing policies of tragic inde- 
cision, and irrational timidity. 

I have pointed out to the Members of 
this House on a number of occasions the 
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self-defeating nature of this Govern- 
ment's policies in confronting aggressive 
Soviet-Communist forces. 

On May 14, 1963, I pointed out that 
the State Department is following in 
Haiti the same contradictory, timid, self- 
defeating pattern of errors which pushed 
Cuba into the grasping hands of the 
international Communist movement. 

The State Department watches while 
Communists prepare to seize political 
power in one country after another. 

The State Department waits until 
Communists seize power and begin to 
consolidate their control. Then, the 
State Départment answers public cries 
for action with statements that the Com- 
munists already are in control so that 
our best policy is to negotiate and com- 
promise with them. 

This is the future we can expect in 
Haiti as the product of the State De- 
partment’s policy of timidity. 

Today’s article by George Natanson, 
of the Los Angeles Times, documents 
how far the Department of State will go 
to prevent any positive action which 
might benefit the cause of freedom and 
the security of the United States while 
it watches and waits for Communists to 
turn Haiti into a second Soviet satellite 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

The article follows: 

[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, June 
4, 1963] 
U.S. Roxx IN Harri Inpicares No CLEAR POLICY 
on DUVALIER 
(By George Natanson) 

Mexico Crry.—The US. role in Haiti over 
the past month has gone from one extreme to 
another, seeming at times to be on the verge 
of outright intervention, then seeming to 
take a standoff attitude. 

Althought the United States restored 
normal diplomatic relations with Haiti on 
Monday, there has been no essential change 
in the interna! Haitian situation since Wash- 
ington declared a “limited diplomatic boy- 
cott" of President Francois Duvalier’s regime 
2% weeks ago. 

Haiti continues to be ruled by a tyran- 
nical government whose battle cry, trans- 
lated as “cut off their heads and burn their 
homes,” still echoes through the dense 
jungles, 

During the past 4 weeks, the U.S. attitude 
toward Duvaller showed no clear policy. 

Throughout May, the U.S. aircraft carrier 
Borer stood just of Haitian shores with 
battle-ready marines alert to invade if 
ordered. 

On the other hand, there are strong 
indications that the United States inter- 
vened at least twice against positive steps to 
remove Duvalier from office with force of 
arms. 

The first involved Dominican President 
Juan Bosch’s threats to invade Haiti, 

Had not a US. foreign correspondent 
checked with the American Ambassador in 
Santo Domingo following a midnight inter- 
view with Bosch, it Is quite likely that the 
Dominican armed forces would be occupying 
Haiti today. 

to reports, Bosch intimated 
that his troops were ready to go over the 
frontier within a matter of hours. 

Hearing the news, U.S. Ambassador John 
B. Martin made a hurried 2 a.m. phone call 
to Washington, followed by two predawn 
visits to Bosch's residence. 

The promised invasion never occurred. 

The second apparent U.S. move concerned 
a small, highly trained group of Haitian 
exiles. 

On May 13 I was given confidential infor- 
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mation that Haitian rebel troops were pre- 
pared to invade their country shortly after 
midnight on the 15th. 

But on the morning of May 14, a U.S. news- 
paper carried a story quoting New York 
sources as saying that a rebel invasion of 
Haiti was planned for that night. 

This news occasioned further urgent in- 
terviews with Bosch by Martin. 

That night I interviewed the Haitian rebel 
leader in Santo Domingo. He said their arms 
had been taken from them by Dominican 
troops who had previously trained them for 
months. 

Backing the rebel force was the Haitian 
Government-in-exile formed in Puerto Rico 
2 days before. 

There had been indications that the U.S. 
State Department had given its blessing to 
the rebel government. 

According to rebel spokesmen, 

Haitian Army units would have gone over to 
the rebels and Duvaller's weakened govern- 
ment structure would have toppled with a 
minimum of bloodshed, 

But this plan, too, 

shelved. 


was mysteriously 


Sanity Has Its Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
May issue of Overture, the monthly 
magazine of local 47, American Federa- 
tion of Musicians, contains an editorial 
by President John Tranchitella. En- 
titled “Sanity Has Its Day,” the editorial 
supports the recent fine speech by the 
Honorable THOMAS H. Kucuet, U.S. Sen- 
ator from California, and says, in my 
opinion, exactly the right thing in a sim- 
ple and yet powerful way. I believe my 
colleagues will find it of interest: 

Santry Has Its Day 


The other day our senior U.S. Senator, 
Tuomas KucHEL, stepped onto the Senate 
floor to denounce the crackpots of the ex- 
treme rightwing in good, clear language, 

His formal statement on the Birchers, race- 
laters and others of that stripe, was a 
masterpiece. His courage in delivering it 
deserves our commendation. 

It must be a lonely feeling to sit in your 
Washington office and receive thousands of 
letters, as KUCHEL did, that denounce you 
as a “Communist” because you have had guts 
enough to call rightwingers by their proper 
names. 

Well, as for me, Im with Kvucner and 
against the creeping Fascists, and I think it 
is time that we let Mr. KUcHEL know where 
we stand. 

The Birchers, and the other rug chewers, 
are trying to convince honest Americans 
that people like Dwight Eisenhower, Allen 
Dulles, and other responsible conservatives 
are “conscious Communist agents.” Earl 
Warren well, some of the nuts only 
want to impeach our former Republican 
Governor; others want to hang him. 


THEY HATE Us ALL 


Among other things they hate the United 
Nations, all labor unions, and anyone who 
disagrees with them one iota. 

I can’t help but be fascinated by two 
articles that appeared in the press recently. 
One mentioned the fact that Fidel Castro 
was about to destroy every last vestige of 
the labor movement in Cuba. Another was 
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a usual, hateful Communist diatribe against 
the United Nations, 

Isn't it interesting that the Birchers and 
other rightest crackpots support these 
identical aims of the Communist Party? 
Like Communists, they hate legitimate 
labor unions. Like Communists they want 
to see the United States pull out of the 
United Nations so that the U.N. would be- 
come incompetent, and fail. 

Like Communists they spread chaos, con- 
fusion and fear so that demoncracy can be 
discredited as a way of life. In short, to 
quote KucseEL, they are “doing the devil's 
work far better than Communists could do.” 
I would go the good Senator one step fur- 
ther; I believe that if the Birch society and 
the other rightist clans did not exist, the 
Communists would invent them. On the 
other hand, maybe they did. 

A POTENT MINORITY 


The rightwing extremists represent a 
small minority, but they are a very wealthy 
minority, having attracted some people with 
big pocketbooks and small, tight minds. 
And, like Communists, they are zealots who 
spend most of their waking lives tilting with 
the ghostly enemies they invent. 

It doesn’t take a large majority to create 
national chaos and hysteria. Hitler started 
out with a handful of “anticommunist” 
misfits and took over a supposedly cultured 
country. 

Let the crackpots talk, sure. That's the 
way our Constitution is set up. But don't 
let them go unanswered. For every nut who 
screams that Eisenhower is a Red, there 
ought to be 10 good citizens to step forward 
and laugh the Bircher back into the wood- 
work. 

What harm can these creeps do? They 
have already encouraged Nazi storm troopers 
to show their twisted faces on the streets of 
They have already undermined 
reputations, placed careers in jeopardy, 
and worst of all, they have fooled some other- 
wise decent people into believing their mad- 
ness. Such madness, unfortunately, is like 
a communicable disease. 

What to do about it? I, for one, am send- 
ing this editorial to Senator Kucuet, along 
with my personal letter, thanking him for 
fighting the good battle. I hope thousands 
of members of local 47 will follow suit. Let's 
start writing those letters right now. 


Pope John XXIII 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr, Speaker, with the 
passing of Pope John XXII the world 
has lost one of the truly great men of our 
age. 

No man was too humble to receive the 
Pope's attention, and no problem too 
great to benefit from his intelligence and 
counsel. 

In addition to serving his church, Pope 
John XXIII was a true servant of world 
peace. He identified his church with the 
aspirations of men everywhere for free- 
dom and dignity, for equality, for a de- 
cent standard of living, for scientific 
progress, and for mutual understanding 
among men and nations. 

Probably no man in modern times has 
expressed the fundamental human de- 
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sire for world peace more eloquently than 
the late Pope in his recent encyclical, 
“Pacem in Terris”; 

Peace founded not on fear, suspicion and 
mutual diffidence; insured not by the threat 
of terrible destruction that would mark the 
complete ruin of the whole human race but 
established on a right ordering of human 
relations; order founded on truth, con- 
structed according to justice, vivified and in- 
tegrated by charity and put into effect in 
freedom. This is the peace that the race of 
man ardently desires as a most precious di- 
vine gift without which it is not possible to 
expect any constructive progress, lasting 
well-being and safe future for the young 
generations, for families and for nations. 


Here is a beacon of counsel and guid- 
ance for all those who labor for peace in 
the worldly vineyard. 


Intolerable Tolerance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, responsi- 
ble editorial comment continues in re- 
gard to reports the State Department 
is inclined to favor resumption of full 
diplomatic relations with Communist 
Hungary. 

The proposal is being noted with con- 
siderable distaste, as witness the follow- 
ing writing by W. D. Workman, re- 
spected associate editor of the State of 
Columbia, S. C.: 

INTOLERABLE TOLERANCE 


The State Department, in another display 
of its massive ignorance of Amer- 
ican sentiment, is cautiously edging up to a 
recognition of the bloodstained Commu- 
nist regime of Hungary. 

As the State Department sees the situa- 
tion through its rose-tinted glasses, the 
Hungarian rulers have shown encouraging 
signs of moderating their oppressive rule, 
and of admitting Western ideas, and west- 
erners, to the country. Therefore, say our 
State Department officials, we might do well 
to recognize the Kadar regime, 

Are our memories so short, and our in- 
dulgence so great, that we now should for- 
give and forget the Communists’ brutality 
which crushed the Hungarian fight for free- 
dom in 1956? Are we to disregard those 
Hungarian patriots who died in the streets 
of Budapest? Are we to ignore those Hun- 
garian refugees who were forced to flee their 
homeland for safety and a breath of free- 
dom? 

A State Department memorandum circu- 
lating through Congress points out that the 
Kadar administration recently has granted 
amnesty to some 3,000 or more political 
prisoners. It is unfortunate that the same 
amnesty could not have been granted to the 
scores who have been backed to the wall and 
shot down by executioners since 1956. 

What can we have in common with a Com- 
munist regime which deliberately held 
youngsters in prison until they reached the 
age of 21 and then called them up for execu- 
tion when they attained the status of adults? 

Will it be recognition of Red Hungary, then 
admittance of Red China to the United Na- 
tions, and then acceptance of Red Cuba? 

Fortunately, there are voices in Congress 
which are trying out against any such per- 
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version of the United States international 
morality. The outcry is coming from both 
sides of the aisle, with Democratic Senator 
Tuomas J. Dopp joining with Republican 
Senator BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER in the pro- 
test. And freshman Representative JoHN O. 
MansR, Jr., of Virginia, is asking if the 
administration plans to forget the Bay of 
Pigs catastrophe as quickly as it seems to 
have forgotten the Budapest massacre. 

We do not know how much influence the 
South Carolina congressional delegation has 
with the State Department, but such influ- 
ence as it does command should be turned 
against any recognition of this Soviet 
satellite. 


Keep the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Gary (Ind.) Post Tribune sets out a 
few of the many reasons why the U.N. 
should be expanded and financed for the 
future peace of the world. 

Russ Szrek New U.N. Vero 


Many Americans have been critical of the 
United Nations at times, and critical of the 
Washington administration because it has 
been a consistent supporter of the U.N. 

But today, when the United Nations Is ap- 
proaching a serious crisis in its life, we 
should be jarred to a recognition of how im- 
portant it is that the U.N. be maintained. 

The United Nations is under serlous attack 
from the Soviet Union. It is a quiet attack, 
but none the less serious for that. The So- 
viet Union has and has frequently used a 
veto power in the Security Council. Now it 
seems to be after a financial veto over the 
General Assembly, 

The U.N. is heavily in debt; the total 
deficit by the end of June will be anywhere 
from $110 million to $127 million, Russia 
and some other nations such as France have 
been refusing to pay their share of the bill 
for U.N. activities in the Congo 
and the Middle East, and a crisis is at hand. 

A special bond issue of $200 million has 
been authorized to meet the peacemaking 
bills, But even if all the bonds are sold 
(half of them to the United States on a 
matching basis), only 80 percent of the cash 
deficit would be covered. 

Even this avenue toward fiscal stability is 
now threatened. When the bonds were au- 
thorized, it was provided that the Issue 
would be serviced out of the regular UN. 
budget. At the time, Russia agreed it would 
pay its regular assessments in full, The 
Soviet Union has now served notice to the 
contrary. 

Instead of paying in full, the Soviets will 
deduct the amount that would go toward 
servicing the bond issue and also sums in- 
tended for four other 2 which are 
in disfavor with the Kremlin. 

These include the Korean Peace Commis- 
sion, the U.N. Cemetery in South Korea, the 
Palestine Truce Organization, and the U.N. 
Field Service which supplies interpreters and 
other personnel for foreign activities. To- 
gether with money that would go to the 
bond program, these involve a deduction of 
about $2.5 million from the Soviet payment. 

It’s expected that Soviet satellites will 
make similar deductions, although the 
amounts won't be large, The French Gov- 
ernment several months ago notified the 
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UN, that it wouldn't pay its share to service 
the U.N. bond issue. 

Altogether, the Soviet Union is more than 
#70 million in arrears on its various U.N. 
payments. It's by far the worst on the list 
of defaulters that also includes France, Bel- 
gium, and Nationalist China. 

The answer to the U.N. problem is not 
one of bigger U.S. payments. We're now 
carrying nearly a third of the budget, even 
more of the Congo expenses. 

But it is imperative that an answer be 
found. The Soviets lost a campaign to stifle 
the UN. by naming a troika Secretary Gen- 
eral. They must, not be allowed to throw it 
into bankruptcy. 


“Tad” Walter 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1963 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, 
coward soul was Tan“ WALTER’s. 

He faced life squarely, defied criticism, 
resisted extremists who pressed in upon 
him, guarded the American heritage he 
treasured. 

He was an outstanding legislator, 
faithful to his ideals, relentless to those 
who would destroy his government. 

He was never unconcerned when it 
came to colleagues who needed guidance, 
He led, but always in a gentle manner. 

His spirit will linger long in our hearts 
and will continue to influence the course 
of this Nation's destiny. 

To his family and friends I extend my 
deepest sympathy. 

We will all miss “Tap” WALTER. 


no 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control ot the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
Order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, arid Delegates is 
Tespectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record The 
Public Printer shall the contents of 
the dally Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
Ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
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feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7}4-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6½%-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Record for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Reconp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the proceedings of 
Congress. Advance shall be set in, 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks —If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 


8. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 
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10(a). Appendiz to daily Record—When 
elther House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Recor shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the offi- 
cial reporters of one House and then an ex- 
tension from the copy of the other House, so 
that Senate and House extensions appear al- 
ternately as far as possible throughout the 
Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order 
or arrangement in which the copy comes 
from the official reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The official reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shali not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed imme- 
diately following the lead items as indicated 
by the official reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 


out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report - 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (US. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


1939). 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Both Houses cleared Treasury-Post Office appropriations bill for President. 
Restricted Reorganization Act extension passed by House. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages 9373-9469 


Bills Introduced: 26 bills and 5 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 1642-1667; S.J. Res. 86; and S. Res. 
150-153. Poges 9378-9379 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. 1194, to remove percentage limitations on retire- 
ment of enlisted personnel of the Coast Guard (S. Rept. 
204) ; : 

H.R. 79, to require authorization for certain appropri- 
ations for the Coast Guard, with amendments (S. Rept. 
205); 

H.R. 2439, authorizing the lending of certain military 
equipment to the Boy Scouts in connection with their 
1964 Jamboree (S. Rept. 206); 

S. Res. 150, to print as a Senate document the decision 
of the U.S, Supreme Court in the case of Arizona v. 
California, et al. (no written report); and 

S. Res. 152, to print as a Senate document a study 
entitled “Problems and Trends in Atlantic Partner- 
ship—II” (no written report)—referred to Committee 
on Rules and Administration. Page 9378 


Printing: S. Res. 150, to print as a Senate document the 
decision of the U.S. Supreme Court in the case of Ari- 
zona v. California, et al., was adopted. Page 9378 


Pope John: Senate adopted S. Res. 151, expressing 
condolences on the death of Pope John XXIII. 

Page 9406 
Legislative Program: Acting majority leader an- 
nounced that on Thursday, June 6, Senate will hear 
speeches relating to consumer interests and consumer 
problems, and on Monday, June 10, Senate will con- 
sider S. 521 through 526, the migratory labor bills. 
Some yea-and-nay votes are expected to amendments to 
these bills on Monday. : Page 9436 
Veterans: Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
was discharged from further consideration of H.R. 249, 
to extend grants-in-aid to the Republic of the Philip- 
pines for hospitalization of Commonwealth Army vet- 
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erans. This action cleared the bill for President's sig- 
nature. 
S. 331, companion bill, was indefinitely postponed, 
Pages 9479-9480 


Treasury-Post Office Appropriations: Conference 
report on H.R. 5366, fiscal 1964 appropriations for the 
Departments of the Treasury and Post Office, the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President, and certain independent 
agencies, was adopted, clearing bill for President’s sig- 
nature. Pages 9476-9479 ~ 


Migratory Workers: Senate laid down its unfinished 
business S. 522, to assist States in providing for day care 
services for children of migratory workers, but no 
action was taken on the bill. Page 9480 


Condolence Resolution: S. Res. 153, expressing con- 
dolences on the death of Representative Walter, was 
adopted. Page 9480 


Confirmations: Senate confirmed the nominations of 
William J. Crockett, of Nebraska, to be a Deputy Under 
Secretary of State, and of Robert C. Strong, of Penn- 
sylvania, to be Ambassador to Iraq. Page 9482 


Nominations: The following nominations were re- 
ceived: Five Navy in the rank of admiral; one judicial; 
numerous Coast Guard and Public Health Service 
officers; and the withdrawal of two postmasters. 

Pages 9480-9482 
Program for Thursday: Senate met at noon and as a 
further mark of respect to the memory of Representa- 
tive Walter adjourned at 3:07 p.m. until noon Thursday, 
June 6, when no legislative program is scheduled but 
speeches will be made on consumer interests and 
problems. Pages 9436, 9480 


Committee Meetings 
(Commitices not listed did not meet) 
APPROPRIATIONS—LABOR-HEW 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee resumed 
its hearings on H.R. 5888, fiscal 1964 appropriations for 
the Departments of Labor and Health, Education, and 


Military Sea Transportation Service and 
the American Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, Vice 
Adm. Roy A. Gano, of the Military Sea 
Transportation Service, is in a unique 
position with respect to the American 
merchant marine. His organization is 
the largest customer of our privately 
owned fleet and his observations con- 
cerning its operations have great value 
and should be carefully read and: heeded 
by all of us who are interested in the 
maintenance of a strong merchant ma- 
rine. 

The views set forth in his speech at 
the Tulane Institute on “Port Develop- 
ment and Foreign Trade,” delivered 
March 18, 1963, are particularly arrest- 
ing and stimulating, and should give 
Pause not only to those lines whose very 
existence depends on Government busi- 
ness, but all private lines. His expres- 
sion of the necessity for greater efforts 
to generate private business is most 
forceful, and should impel our carriers 
to redouble their efforts in this field. It 
is true that, as he says, such business re- 
quires more effort than that acquired 
through the solicitation of his agency, 
but it is far less subject to the vagaries 
of world politics and more dependable. 


I think that everyone interested in the 
welfare of our merchant marine should 
read carefully his entire speech, which 
follows: 

THe WORKING RELATIONS BETWEEN THE MILI- 
TARY Sea TRANSPORTATION SERVICE AND THE 
AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 

(Speech by Vice Adm. Roy A. Gano) 

It is indeed a pleasure for me once again 
to be a participant In the Tulane Institute 
on Port Development and Foreign Trade. I 
enjoy coming to New Orleans because of its 
traditional and well-demonstrated hospital- 
ity, and also because the Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service has its Gulf Sub-Area head- 
quarters located here. Many of our ships 
call frequently at Gulf ports, and the whar- 
ves of the Crescent City are familiar berths 
to our cargo carriers. Practically all the 
Government-owned tankers operated by the 
Military Sea Transportation Service load in 
the Gulf and the nearby Caribbean, so we 
of MSTS have a deep interest in the efforts 
of this part of our Nation. to develop port 
facilities and to improve the methods of for- 
eign trade. 

Last year, when I had the privilege of ad- 
dressing the Tulane Institute, I discussed 
the concept of the single manager for ocean 
transportation, and explained that this is a 
device by which the Army, Navy. Marine 
Corps, and Air Force requirements for sur- 
face tion of personnel and cargo 
to overseas destinations are handled through 
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one point of contact. This has worked quite 
well over the years, and both the military 
shippers and the commercial carriers have 
found that the single point of contact for 

on has increased efficiency of 
their operations. 

Today, I want to talk to you about the 
related and timely subject of the working 
relations existing between the Military Sea 
Transportation Service and the American 
merchant marine. I believe you will un- 
derstand the significance of this topic when 
I tell you that during fiscal year 1962 MSTS 
expended about $425 million for traffic oper- 
ations, of which 78 percent went into com- 
merical channels. Translated into other 
terms, about 12,500,000 measurement tons 
of dry cargo and 17 million long tons of pe- 
troleum were lifted under the aegis of MSTS. 
When I say that MSTS has become the larg- 
est single custom of the American merchant 
marine, you will understand why I consider 
it timely to talk about the working rela- 
tions between MSTS and the steamship in- 
dustry. 

As the first step toward appreciation of the 
subject, it is necessary to have a clear un- 
derstanding of the mission of the Military 
Sea Transportation Service, which has been 
statéd quite concisely as— 

1. To provide immediate transportation 
capability in an emergency; 

2. To plan for and be capable of expan- 
sion in time of war, as directed; and 

3. To provide sea transportation for per- 
sonnel and cargoes of the Department of 
Defense and to provide support ships for 
scientific projects. 

Worldwide, to accomplish this mission, 
MSTS has four main command headquar- 
ters in London, Brooklyn, San Francisco, 
and Yokohama, and 24 subordinate offices 
located in major seaports on our principal 
routes. The fleet controlled by MSTS con- 
sists of about 150 ships and craft, of which 
about 130 are Government-owned, and the 
balance are on medium to long-range char- 
ter to us. 

In 1954, when hostilities in Korea were 
terminated and it became evident that seri- 
ous problems of survival lay ahead of the 
American merchant marine, the Secretary of 
Defense, Mr. Charles E. Wilson, and the 
Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Sinclair Weeks, 
signed a far-reaching agreement delineating 
the priority in which ships would be used 
for transportation of military-sponsored car- 
go. Before setting forth the terms of this 
agreement, it is appropriate to mention two 
laws which conditioned the Secretaries’ 

These laws require that the Gov- 
ernment utilize American shipping to trans- 
port certain cargoes in which the United 
States Government has a definable interest. 
The first of these is the 1904 Cargo Prefer- 
ence Act, the pertinent part of which I 
quote: 

“Only vessels of the United States or be- 
longing to the United States may be used 
for the transportation by sea of supplies 
bought for the Army, Navy, Alr Force, or 
Marine However, if the president 
finds that the freight charge by the vessels 
is excessive or otherwise unreasonable, con- 
tracts for transportation may be made as 
otherwise provided by law. made 
for the transportation of those supplies by 
those vessels may not be higher than the 
charges made for transporting like goods for 
Private persons.” 

You will note that, except for specific cir- 
cumstances of unreasonably high freight 


rates, the military departments are com- 
pelled by this law to utilize the service of 
American-fiag carriers. To this extent, it is 
true that MSTS, as executive director for 
ocean transportation for the Department of 
Defense, is the captive of the American mer- 
chant marine. I shall have occasion to re- 
turn to this point later in this talk. At the 
moment, I want to impress upon you that 
the legal requirement that MSTS patronize 
American shipping is unequivocal, 

The second law is the so-called 50-50 law, 
which requires that any equipment, mate- 
rials, or commodities furnished to or for the 
account of any foreign nation without pro- 
vision for reimbursement, or supplied with 
credits or guarantees as to the convertibility 
of currencies, shall be divided between 
American and foreign carriers in such a way 
as to assure “that at least 50 per centum 
of the gross tonnage of such equipment, ma- 
terials, or commodities (computed separately 
for dry-bulk carriers, dry cargo liners, and 
tankers) shall be transported on privately 
owned U.S.-flag commercial vessels, to the 
extent such vessels are available at fair and 
reasonable rates for U.S.-fiag commercial 
vessels.” While this applies primarily to 
cargoes sponsored by the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, it also influences the 
routing of items shipped under the military 
assistance program to friendly nations 
around the world. 

The specific terms of the 1904 law, as well 
as the concepts of the 50-50 law, were clearly 
in the minds of the Secretaries of Defense 
and Commerce when they signed their agree- 
ment in 1954. To eliminate the fear on the 
part of the industry that MSTS was intended 
to take over the American merchant marine, 
the Secretaries’ paper provided a clear and 
precise directive for the appropriate utiliza- 
tion of the maritime resources of the Na- 
tion. After „ppropriate employment of the 
small numbers of transport and cargo ships 
directly operated by MSTS, all shipping re- 
quirements of the Department of Defense 
should be procured, consistent with military 
requirements and prudent management, in 
the following order of priority: 

First. Maximum utilization of available 
US.-flag berth service; 

Second. Time or voyage charter of suitable 
privately owned U.S.-fiag merchant ships 
voluntarily made available by industry, 


Such charters will be kept to the minimum 


necessary to meet requirements which fore- 
sight indicates cannot be met by US.-flag 
berth operators; 

Third. Shipping provided by the National 
Shipping Authority under General Agency 
Agreement; 

Fourth. Where US.-fiag shipping is not 
available, MSTS may employ foreign-fiag 
shipping to meet urgent military require- 
ments. 

While there can be little doubt that the 
1904 Cargo Preference Act and the 50-50 law, 
combined with the Wilson-Weeks Agreement, 
have been of major importance in account- 
ing for the continued existence of the 
American merchant fleet, it is true that 
these decrees have restricted very sharply 
the flexibility of MSTS operations. I think 
it also is correct to say that some serious 
problems have been created for the American 
merchant marine by the existence of these 
requirements of law and policy. 

To understand how the problems have 
arisen, it is necessary to explain the pro- 
cedures by which MSTS is financed. In the 
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simplest possible terms, our operations ap- 
proximate those of any large American 
steamship company. We have a tariff which 
is distributed to our customers (the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force), and we 
charge them for transportation performed 
in accordance with the provisions of that 
tariff, The money we receive from our ship- 
pers is deposited in a revolying fund, known 
officially as an industrial fund, from which 
we pay our expenses. Annually, we compute 
the tariff in accordance with the forecasts 
received from our customers as to the car- 
goes and passengers to be carried, expenses 
to be incurred, and overhead to be paid. An- 
nually, our customers provide a detailed es- 
timate of what they expect to move in the 
form of passengers, dry cargo, and petroleum 
products. We take these data and develop 
the cost of transportation for the shipper 
services, who must request appropriations 
from the Congress. As part of our compu- 
tation, we estimate how much of the total 
will be carried in MSTS-operated ships. Be- 
cause they are Government-owned, these 
vessels are operated at a minimum cost per 
ton of cargo. Then we calculate how much 
of our buisness will be handled by berth- 
line operators. This is the most flexible, but 
at the same time the most expensive, form of 
sea carriage. Finally, we estimate the quan- 
tity of cargo to be lifted by ships chartered 
from private owners. These chartered ships 
are, next to our own ships, the least costly 
means of transportation. 

When the preliminary figures are assem- 
bled, the MSTS ratemakers combine all the 
shipping costs, and produce a collection of 
rates known collectively as the billing 
tariff. Regardless of what type shipping 
may be employed in the actual lift of cargo, 
the charge to the shipper service will be that 
set forth in the tariff. This permite the dif- 
ferent components of the armed services to 
forecast accurately their transportation ex- 
penses and to send their goods by the most 
expeditious method available during the en- 
tire fiscal year, without concern as to 
whether the cost of the carrying ship is high 
or low. It is really amazing to me to see how 
skillful our ratemakers are. They perform 
their magic year after year, and almost al- 
ways arrange that we end up at the close of 
the fiscal year just exactly where we are 
supposed to be: we have made no profit and 
we have sustained no loss in our worldwide 
operation, 

We buy about $135 million worth of m- 


to be good business on our part. We can 
provide our customers with 
ules to meet their needs. We achieve tre- 
mendous flexibility in routing cargoes, be- 
cause we can utilize many more ships than 
we ever could operate ourselves. To provide 
logistical support in wartime as well as in 
peace, we must have the assurance that these 
liner ships will be available to support mili- 
tary requirements. We appreciate that the 
only way this can be guaranteed is to give 
them our patronage to the maximum feasi- 
dle extent. Finally, and after listing these 
other reasons it seems almost incidental, 
MSTS complies with the provisions of the 
Wilson-Weeks Agreement. 

We are the largest charterers of American- 
flag tonnage. Most of our enormous petro- 
leum lift is accomplished by means of com- 
mercially-owned tankers operating under 
consecutive-voyage or long-term charters. 
We also frequently go to the charter market 
in quest of American-fiag dry-cargo carriers 
to handle shipload lots of many kinds of 
commodities. 

Had it not been for the consistent employ- 
ment by MSTS and other Government ship- 
ping agencies of the American tramp fleet. 
this segment of our merchant marine would 
have disappeared years ago. While it may 
be momentarily disconcerting to the berth- 
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service operators for MSTS to use a chartered 
ship, there always is a good reason in addi- 
tion to the fact that the tramps provide a 
service without which it would be more 
dificult to accomplish the MSTS mission. 

Whereas the tramp owners deal with us in- 
dividually, in the time-honored tradition of 
their branch of shipowning, the American- 
flag berth operators have found it advan- 
tageous to form two organizations, one repre- 
senting the companies on the Atlantic and 
gulf coasts and the other, the shipowners 
on the Pacific coast, to negotiate rates and 
contracts with MSTS. Both these groups 
have filed their agreements with the Fed- 
eral Maritime Commission pursuant to the 
terms of the Shipping Act of 1916, as amend- 
ed, and function in all respects as standard 
steamship conferences, with the important 
difference that their only customer is MSTS. 
Within these two organizations, there are 
subdivisions of the carriers concerned with 
this trade route or that, but the value of 
having a single spokesman for each route has 
been demonstrated many times over. It is 
a convenience to MSTS to have a single point 
of contact; it is Just as valuable to the oper- 
ators to present a united front when an issue 
is discussed. 

An interesting variation from standard 
business procedure is the rate structure de- 
veloped by the commercial carriers under 
their shipping contracts with MSTS. Com- 
mercial practice provides for the steamship 
operator formulating rates which include all 
terminal costs associated with loading and 
discharging. The military cargo, on the other 
hand, usually is loaded or unloaded over mili- 
tary terminal facilities, using stevedore serv- 
ices provided by the military. Consequently, 
freight rates established for MSTS cargo are 
intended to cover the cost of ocean trans- 
portation only. This is what we have come 
to call the FIO rate—meaning free in and 
out. There are so many obvious differences 
arising from this change in the relationship 
between shipper and carrier that we have 
developed a new contract of carriage, as a 
substitute for the commercial bill of lading, 
which we call the shipping contract. Over 
the years, there have been many changes in 
the provisions of this agreement, but I think 
it is a tribute to the “can do” spirit of both 
sides that even when there is a dispute, the 
cargo continues to move. 

Since the ocean carriers are commercial 
organizations, they are bound by the laws 
applicable to the merchant marine. Agree- 
ments made between the carriers to modify 
the basic organization of the companies must 
be filed with the Federal Maritime Commis- 
sion for approval before they can become 
effective. The changes to tariffs which are 
hammered out in negotiating sessions must 
be in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Commission, and filed for ap- 
proval. Since the of the amend- 
ments to the Shipping Act of 1916, the effec- 
tive date of any rate increase must be at 
least 30 days after filing, unless the Com- 
mission finds that an exception is in the 
public interest. The only shipper concerned 
with these freight rates is MSTS, and there- 
fore we have agreed with the secretaries of 
the carrier organizations that a waiver of 
the legal provisions is appropriate. I am 
happy to be able to say that the Maritime 

on always has concurred with us, 
and thus has made possible immediate in- 
creases in rates, once we finally have agreed 
to the changes. 

To recapitulate briefly what I have said 
up to this point, let me remark that MSTS 
is required by law and executive agreement 
to utilize American commercial carriers to 
the maximum extent feasible, and it has 
developed a “billing tariff” which permits 
the armed services to obtain maximum 
flexibility in the delivery of goods around 
the world, with a predictable cost regard- 
less of what mode of carriage is used: MSTS 
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nucleus ships, chartered ships, or berth-serv- 
ice vessels. The value of MSTS business to 
the American marine industry is tremen- 
dous, aggregating about a million dollars a 
day. 

It is true that the military is required to 
utilize American shipping whenever possi- 
ble. It also is true that military business 
represents the largest source of cargo avall- 
able to the American carriers from a single 
source. The earnings of some carriers re- 
flect the transportation of a substantial 
tonnage of military-sponsored cargo. Some 
carriers, indeed, appear to derive a major 
portion of their total revenue from the De- 
partment of Defense. This, it seems to me, 
is a major problem area for the American 
operator, and I want to discuss this very 
frankly with you. 

The military commitments of the United 
States during the years since World War II 
have been increasing steadily. The Govern- 
ment has provided a vast amount of ma- 
terlel for the support of the hundreds of 
thousands of American fighting men on duty 
at bases all over the world. Our allies have 
been the recipient of millions of tons of 
equipment. To provide the shipping needed 
to support these activities has become a very 
big business indeed. It was to be expected 
that there should be companies organized 
for the sole purpose of supplying the steam- 
ship service needed by the Department of 
Defense. These companies have done a good 
job, and their operations have been appreci- 
ated by the military. There is, however, a 
critical weakness in the foundation of such 
an enterprise. Since there is no commercial 
cargo transported, any considerable change 
in the military deployment of our Armed 
Forces may spell trouble for the shipowner. 
I believe it appropriate to add that our 
military and naval commitments must and 
will be made on the basis of strategic and 
tactical requirements of national policy. 
These may come about very sud- 
denly, and may be very drastic. Undoubt- 
edly many enterprises, which had grown up 
on the assumption that military installa- 
tions would remain permanent fixtures in a 
community, will be hurt. It is conceivable 
that some small shipowner, who had built 
up a comfortable little business in trans- 
porting military supplies exclusively, would 
be forced into bankruptcy. This would be 
unfortunate, and there would be expressions 
of regret in the halls of MSTS headquarters, 
but there would be nothing that we could 
do to help the distressed shipowner. 

An example of what I have in mind was 
announced recently by the Department of 
Defense. About 40,000 troops, sent to West 
Germany in 1961 during the Berlin buildup, 
will be returned to the United States and 
will not be replaced. There will be a re- 
duction in the Army's requirements for ve- 
hicles, weapons, food, gasoline, heating fuel, 
medical supplies, and mail. There will be, 
of course, a corresponding cut in the de- 
mands for shipping service. The difference 
in what moved during 1962 and what will 
be moved in 1963 might be the margin of 
survival for a small carrier. 

There is another factor which must be 
looked at dispassionately in our assessment 
of the relations between the Military Sea 
Transportation Service and the American 
merchant marine. This is the requirement 
imposed upon MSTS by the Department of 
Defense to operate a number of ships of spe- 
clalized design. Some of these are experi- 
mental types, a few are prototypes of what 
might be built in the event of mobilization 
for a major emergency, and a few have be- 
come indispensable elements in planning for 
combat operations. The need to have a 
number of these ships in existence, and in 
full operating status, has to be recognized. 
There will be little time.to construct new 
ships in the critical early days of a full-scale 
war, and what we have in being may be what 
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we have to fight with for a considerable pe- 
riod, It takes time to reactivate a ship, and 
in sudden emergencies such as the Cuban 
erisis there is no time. Having ships ready 
and available for immediate support of the 
military plan proved to be invaluable. 

The economics of ship operation are well 
known to the members of this group. It is 
no more feasible for MSTS to have a fleet of 
ships standing by in a ready status than it 
is for the commercial shipowner. We are 
compelled to find ways in which to operate 
our specialized ships economically, and to 
that end we use them to carry whatever cargo 
we can find that is appropriate for that type 
of craft. As the Defense budget permits 
construction of additional ships of a spe- 
olaltzed type, it will be the obligation of 
MSTS to operate those ships as economically 
as possible. We have tried, and we shall 
continue to try, to reduce the impact of 
these operations upon the commercial car- 
riers. 

There is a temptation, I fear, for some 
American shipowners to look at the 1904 
Cargo Preference Act, the 50-50“ law, the 
Wilson-Weeks Agreement, and the worldwide 
distribution of our Military Establishment, 
and to assume that the Nation has an obli- 
gation to keep them in business, It is much 
easier to seek bookings of high-revenue com- 
modities moving in large lots and handled 
by one office, than to go out and “beat the 
bushes” for 50- and 100-ton parcels. It is 


dozens of due bills 
also a dan frame of mind into 

to slip, because the bubble might be burst 
at any time by highest level policy shifts. 


ance of the new American Challenger class, 
the American Mall ships, the Lykes fleet, and 
the Moore-McCormack cargo carriers, to 
mention only a few, is something of which 


cost more to build and operate. They have 
much greater speed. In a given year they 
can carry—and will need, for profitable sery- 
ice—a great deal more cargo. They cannot 
be filled with military cargo alone, It is un- 
likely that the tonnage of Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, and Air Force cargo will increase. 
If the planners who forecast the earnings, 
out of which these splendid new ships would 
be paid for, estimated that there would be 
any substantial improvement in the flow of 
military goods, they were grievously in error. 
I am compelled to say that it is unwise to 
depend upon military cargo as the principal 
source of revenue. 

The Military Sea Transportation Service 
has had very happy relations with the Amer- 
ican merchant marine industry throughout 
its history. I have been more than pleased 
with the willingness of the operators to di- 
vert their ships into many out-of-the-way 
ports, to pick up cargoes of unusual char- 
acteristics, and to delay departures to ac- 
commodate urgently needed but late arriy- 
ing consignments. I have been assured, not 
only by words but by action, that the ships 
fiying the American flag and operated by pri- 
vate American capital can be depended upon 
in time of emergency, and that they will take 
the cargo wherever it has to go. We have 
enjoyed dealing with the representatives who 
visit our offices in search of cargo or who 
present their ideas for improvements in con- 
tracts, services, schedules, or cargo routings. 
We consider that we have received fair re- 
turn for the money we have expended. 
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I tell you these facts, because I want you 
to know, and I would like the record to 
show, that MSTS is established on the pre- 
sumption that there will be available to it 
an American merchant marine to supple- 
ment the smal] nucleus fleet and provide the 
frequency and flexibility of service which 
our Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force 
must have to accomplish their missions. At 
the same time, I want to have the same rec- 
ord show that there is very grave concern 
in the MSTS organization over the evidences 
of increasing dependence upon military 
cargoes which some of our shipping lines 
have shown. This we know to be true. 

Every member of the MSTS staff lives in 
an official goldfish bowl, and is accustomed 
to having industry watch over his shoulder 
for eyery motion and every calculation of 
where and how to move a ton of We 
have no objection; we try to conduct our 
business so that there is no reason why every 
citizen should net know everything we do. 
We receive letters in W. complain- 
ing about some decision we have made in 
the allocation of cargoes, the use of a for- 
eign-flag ship, or a change of ship schedule 
which injures the local pride of a port au- 
thority. This more or less unending stream 
of correspondence is good for us; it keeps us 
from straying from the path of righteous- 
ness. But it is symptomatic of the idea 
that Government owes something to the 
American shipowner. It seems to me that if 
the same effort now directed to MSTS to 
assure that only American ships are used 
were devoted to commercial shippers, who in 
the aggregate, control a great deal more ton- 
nage than MSTS ever will, it might procure 
a substantial quantity of desirable cargo. 
After all, there is a huge mountain of busi- 
ness into which to dig. Ninety percent of 
the American waterborne commerce in for- 
eign trade is carried under foreign flag. Of 
the cargo which can be handled by the liner 
services, well over two-thirds moves under 
non-American flags. Only about 6 percent 
of our petroleum imports arrive in Ameri- 
can- flag ships. 

An intelligent, aggressive, persistent effort 
to sell American shipping to the American 
public is necessary. I shall venture to make 
some specific suggestions, because MSTS 
stands to gain by the existence of a strong 
and healthy American fleet which can be 
used by the military as required. 

My first suggestion may not strike you 
initially as being very original, but I hope 
you will accept the premise that the Amer- 
ican merchant marine needs better sales- 
manship and it needs a considerable im- 
provement in what must be called, for lack 
of a better descriptive term, “commercial 
statesmanship.” In the realm of salesman- 
ship, I think much can be done, if the high- 
est executives in the corporation will de- 
yote their personal attention to every com- 
plaint that American ships do not perform 
as well as their foreign-flag competitors. 
Since service is what is being sold, the cus- 
tomer must be pleased if he is to continue 
his patronage. Service can take many forms. 
For example, there still is a long way to go 
in packaging export cargoes. Customers can 
be helped by freight salesmen who know 
terminal operations, ship stowage tech- 
niques, and conditions in the delivery port. 
Each customer becomes an individual case, 
a challenge to the knowledge and ability of 
the salesman. It is axiomatic that improved 
packaging reduces claims. Fewer claims 
means greater profits, or reduced costs which 
can be passed along in lower freight rates. 
It will be expensive to train salesmen who 
are thoroughly competent to advise shippers 
in complex and technical matters. I am con- 
vinced, however, that the investment will 
pay dividends. 

. These are areas in which the American car- 
rier can work. I would like to voice a plea 
that these activities be raised from the status 
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of salesmanship to that of commercial sales- 
manship. Cooperatively, much can be done, 
and has been done over the years. The ef- 
fort needs to be redoubled if the American 
merchant marine is to assume its proper 
place, and lift itself out of its present de- 
pendence upon military and Government- 
sponsored cargo. Just imagine what great 
potentialities there are in an industrywide 
program of market development, or elimina- 
tion of Government restrictions which ham- 
per international trade. 

It may be a novel idea that the industry 
collectively can establish a training school 
for salesmen, but I believe you will agree 
with me that the average freight salesman 
today is not as well qualified for his work 
as he, his employer, and his clients would 
like him to be. An industry sponsored 
training program would be enormously val- 
uable, Common problems could be dis- 
cussed, where ethics and practices could 
be analyzed and standards adopted, and 
where new concepts of convincing the Amer- 
ican citizen that support of American-flag 
shipping is good business. y pro- 
grams could supplement what the industry 
gives, and could mold the salesman into 
its own pattern. 

I have ventured far afield in my comments 
upon the American shipping industry. My 
reason has been not only my personal con- 
cern, but also the deep official distress on the 
part of the military high command, over the 
plight of the American merchant fleet. There 
is no question on the part of the Military Sea 


to the welfare of the Nation. It has been a 
matter of real regret to MSTS to see some of 
the old names in American shipping disap- 
pear from the roster because of adverse eco- 
nomic tides. It is questionable if the Amer- 


petition, undertaking the roughest kind of 


searching But I 
know that it is the only way that the Amer- 
ican merchant fleet can expect to survive, 

It is easy to lay down the challenge. 
difficult to pick it up. I believe, however, 
that there is so much of the legendary Amer- 
ican determination to win that the Amer- 


j 


an essential part of our national defense 
posture, 


Hon. Francis E. Walter 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1963 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure I speak as all the members of our 
Pennsylvania congressional delegation do 
when I express my profound sadness and 
sorrow on the passing of the Honorable 
FRANCIS E. WALTER, our beloved dean. 

Tap,“ as we all called him, was our 
guiding light and our inspiration. He 
was our pillar of strength, our teacher, 
our confidant, and foremost—our friend. 

When I first came to the Congress, I 
was, like all first termers, lost, but with 
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the helping hand of Tan“ WALTER, I 
found my way very rapidly. For this I 
was grateful—and through the years that 
followed, his advice and his wisdom 
helped me immeasurably. 

I will greatly miss Mr. WALTER and my 
family extends to his family our deepest 
sympathy in this—their hour of sorrow. 


Cranesville Swamp, a Fossilized Relic 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY 


0. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
June 2, 1963, edition of the New York 
Times there appeared a description of a 
quite curious area in my district of West 

which takes us back in time at 
least 10,000 years. I hope it may be of 
sufficient interest to many people to jus- 
tify reprinting in the RECORD, 

The article follows: 

AGE-OLD SwamP—BoG IN WEST VIRGINIA AND 

MARYLAND ÅTTRACTS SCIENTISTS AND STU- 


DENTS 
(By Heister G. Rhawn) 


| ‘Terra ALTA, W. Va—While West Virginia 

celebrates its centennial as a State this year, 

this mountain community 2,600 feet above 

sea level—its name means “high land” in 

Latin—ts offering a tourist attraction that 

scientists trace back to the immediate post- 
ial era. 

It is the Cranesville Pine Swamp, a bog 
that straddles the State line between Garrett 
County, Md., and Preston County, W. Va. 
The swamp has been described as a northern 
island in a southern latitude, an anachron- 
istic fragment of a vast evergreen forest that 
followed in the wake of the retreating gla- 
ciers.” 

Romeo Mansuetti, of the Maryland Depart- 
ment of Research and Education, has said 
that a trip to the Cranesville bog leaves one 
with the impression “of a cool, wet, shrouded 
visit to a nether world.” He also quotes 
Prof. G. Evelyn Hutchinson of Yale as saying 
that the fossil record of the area shows that 
this forest was established about 7500 B.C. 

Also described as a little bit of Canada 
transplanted in West Virginia,” the swamp 
is the site of the Terra Alta Biological Sta- 
tion, which was set up by West Virginia 
University. Dr. Earl L. Core, chairman of 
the Department of Biology of West Virginia 
University has directed studies in this “frost 
pocket.” 

Dr. H. D. Bennett, director of the biolog- 
ical station at Terra Alta, and George Breid- 
ing, director of Oglebay Park in Wheeling, 
W. Va., will give prospective visitors data 
on field trips to the area. Gilbert E. Ar- 
nold, cashier of the Terra Alta bank, heads 
a tourist committee for the area and can 
also supply information concerning it. 

ON THE B. & O. 

Terra Alta is on the main line of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and 10 miles 
from Oakland, Md., the county seat of Gar- 
rett County. At Oakland is Deep Creek 
Lake, where there aré numerous motels and 
housing accommodations for summer visi- 
tors. 

Plants that predominate in the bogs of 
the northern United States appear in the 
West Virginia-Maryland swamp. Students of 
the area have listed the royal fern, marsh 
fern, sedge, cotton grass, speckled alder, 
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mountain holly, white azalea, cranberry, 
gentian and goldenrod as among the species 
in this swamp. 

Birds in the sanctuary are the slate-col- 
ored snowbird, hermit thrush, northern 
water thrush, veery, Canadian warbler, 
Nashville warbler and great blue heron. 

Fish found in the Cranesville bog include 
the longnose sucker, a Canadian species, as 
well as the northern chub, blacknosed dace 
and redfin sculpin. 

The Nature Conservancy in Washington, 
D.C., owns about 50 percent of the swamp, 
which is roughly 2 miles long and one-quar- 
ter to one-half mile wide. The conservancy 
has designated the area as a sanctuary. 

How did a spot so different from the fa- 
miliar woods and hills of western Maryland 
and northern West Virginia come into exist- 
ence? 

Mr. Mansuetti explains that, during the 
Ice Age, the northern forest retreated south- 
ward in front of the advancing ice sheet. 
With the retreat of the le and a general 
warming of the climate, the northern forest 
advanced northward again to where it exists 
today. Botanists term as a “relict colony” 
this small piece of a once vast northern 
forest. 

With hiking boots, one can travel over 
quite a bit of the swamp area, according to 
Mr. Arnold. The Cranesville-Terra Alta road, 
which leads off State Route 7 at Terra Alta, 
makes the swamp area accessible to visitors. 
They also can reach it from U.S. 219 at a 
point, near Deep Creek Lake, Md. 

SMALL POPULATION 


Terra Alta is a community of 1,500 people. 
It is situated in the foothills of the scenic 
Appalachian Mountains, with lovely vistas 
of rolling lands, tidy farms and distant blue 
mountains. The people are friendly, and 
there is a wealth of flowers and trees. 

Oglebay institute operates an annual sum- 
mer camp here along scenic Lake Terra Alta, 
an 18-acre body of water that contrasts with 
the ancient swamp area. Here, the Brethren 
Church maintains Camp Galilee with a lodge, 
swimming areas and cabins. 

Nearby are a hunting and fishing camp 
and a game refuge of 2,050 acres. They have 
a total water area of 70 acres and 25 miles 
of brooks and streams, of which 15 contain 
trout. The town of Terra Alta has a city 
park of 15 acres, including an assembly hall 
and picnic facilities. 

This is a typical mountain town. Once, 
coal, oil and gas operations offered employ- 
ment, but they are now limited. This has 
caused leading citizens to make the bid for 
tourists and to point out the features of the 
Cranesville Swamp as an attraction for stu- 
dents and scientists. At the same time, they 
emphasize the inviting prospect of a visit 
to the cool and beautiful hills of West Vir- 
ginla and Maryland. 


Another Fisheries Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. WESTLAND, Mr. Speaker, this 
morning the news media brought word 
that the Canadian Government has 
made a decision to establish a 12-mile 
fishing zone off its coasts effective in mid- 
May 1964. 

For many years, this proposal has con- 
fronted American fishermen, especially 
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those from my district and the States 
of Washington and Alaska. Such a 
move would affect our fishermen who 
traditionally have fished along the 
coasts of British Columbia unless there 
are guarantees from the Canadians to 
protect our historic rights. I have re- 
quested the Secretary of State to begin 
consultations with the Canadian Gov- 
ernment with the hope that an equitable 
solution can be reached. 

The situation was reviewed in an edi- 
torial that appeared in the Seattle, 
Wash., Times on May 15, 1963. I be- 
lieve this editorial presents a clear pic- 
ture of what is happening and what is 
needed to meet the problems involved. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the editorial in the 
RECORD. 

[From the Seattle (Wash.) Times, May 15, 
1963] 
ANOTHER FISHERIES PROBLEM 

A single line in the communique issued 
by President Kennedy and Canadian Prime 
Minister Pearson at the end of their weekend 
talks revived a long-standing fear in the 
Puget Sound fishing community. It stated: 

“The Prime Minister informed the Presi- 
dent that the Canadian Government would 
shortly be taking decisions to establish a 12- 
mile fishing zone.” 

For more than three decades, representa- 
tives of the Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
fishing industry have been urging the State 

ent to obtain a comprehensive 
agreement with Canada covering all Amer- 
ican and Canadian fishing rights in the 
North Pacific. 

Failure to conclude such an agreement 
led to serious controversy 3 years ago when 
& proposal to establish a 12-mile limit for 
coastal territorial waters, applicable to all 
nations, was considered by the Geneva Con- 
ference on Law of the Sea. 

Fortunately for our fishermen, this con- 
ference went the way of so many other in- 
ternational conferences at Geneva. It ended 
in stalemate. 

But now Canada is preparing to impose a 
12-mile limit unilaterally on its coastal wa- 
ters. If established without exception, 
such a move would bar U.S. fishermen from 
grounds they have fished for decades along 
the British Columbia coast. 

It would prevent U.S, fishermen from har- 
vesting many fish that spawn in U.S. waters. 

Pearson's announcement comes at a time 
when both American and Canadian fisher- 
men are undergoing an invasion of their tra- 
ditional North Pacific grounds by steadily 
encroaching Russian and Japanese fleets. 

Ken Campbell, secretary of the Fisheries 
Association of British Columbia, says it is 
concerned with the Russian and Japanese ex- 
pansion—and not with Americans who tra- 
ditionally have fished off British Columbia— 
that has prompted the new 12-mile proposal. 
Pearson assured Mr. Kennedy that historic 
U.S. fishing rights would be taken into ac- 
count. 

But leaders of Canada’s leftist-dominated 
United Pishermen & Allied Workers have an- 
nounced opposition to any concessions to 
Americans within the 12-mile zone. 

If Canada does honor U.S. historic rights 
while imposing a 12-mile limit, the action 
might actually benefit American fishermen 
by discouraging southward Japanese and 
Russian moves down the coast from the Gulf 
of Alaska. 

What is needed, obviously, is immediate 
and close consultation with the Canadians 
by U.S. Government representatives who are 
thoroughly conversant with American fish- 
ing interests. 
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Such consultations are necessary, not only 
to protect American rights in connection 
with the 12-mile issue, but to achieve a 
joint Canadian-American position in the 
forthcoming negotiations with Japan on the 
International North Pacific Fisheries Treaty. 


Teague Blames Democrats for Bracero 
Bill’s Defeat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of California, Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday I inserted in the Ap- 
pendix a news article commenting on the 
effects of the failure of the House to ap- 
prove an extension of Public Law 78— 
Mexican farm labor bill. Today I call 
attention to another news story on the 
same subject. This time the item is 
taken from the Oxnard, Calif., Press- 
Courier of May 31, 1963. 

[From the Press-Oourier (Oxnard, Calif.), 
May 31, 1963] 
CONGRESSMAN CITES Pressure or LABOR 
(By Donna Jenkins) 

Congressman CHARLES Traun, this morn- 
ing, laid the blame for defeat of the bill to 
extend the Mexican National farm labor pro- 
gram, on California Democratic Congressmen 

“Bix Democrats from California voted for 
extension of the program, 13 voted against 
it. If only seven of them had switched, we 
would have carried the bill,” the Congress- 
man said. “Of the 14 Republicans from 
California, 13 voted for the bill—the 14th 
was not present. 

“The responsibility for the defeat should 
be placed on the House Democrats,” he said. 

Contacted at his office in Washington, 
Treacur told the Press-Courler that he feels 
that Public Law 78 met its defeat Wednesday 
as a result of “terrific pressure by many 
segments of organized labor plus the well- 
intentioned but very misguided efforts of 
church groups—Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish,” 


PRESSURE CITED 


Teacur said, Walter Reuther and the 
clergy are really rough when they put the 
pressure on Congress. Then throw in Nor- 
man Thomas, Rufus Von Kleinschmidt and 
Helen Gahagan Douglas and it is astounding 
the 158 Members of the House voted for the 
extension, In my opinion they qualified for 
a profile in courage medal. 

“I hope those who killed the bill, includ- 
ing a majority, but not all, California Demo- 
crats in the House, will have a plan for the 
harvesting of our crops.” 

Wiliam Tolbert, executive secretary for 
the Ventura County Citrus Growers Com- 
mittee, is presently in Washington meeting 
with Teague.. The Congressman said he will 
meet Tolbert this noon to discuss trying for 
& 1-year extension of the law instead of the 
2 years called for in the defeated version. 
“I am not optimistic though. I think those 
who voted against the bill would do so 
again,” TEAGUE said. 

TEAGUE was to address Congress this noon 
on the labor situation. 

GROWERS SEEK SOLUTION 

In Ventura County, growers, already hard 
hit by a curtailment of bracero labor last 
year, are attempting to find some means to 
overcome the inevitable shortage that could 
change the whole agricultural program. 
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Congress, & year ago, passed a bill which 
allowed employment of Mexican nationals 
by any one employer for 210 days or 35 weeks 
in any year—whichever period was shorter. 
If a worker spent 15 minutes on the job 
during any week, the week was counted as 
one of the 36 allowable. 

The curtailment forced over 20 growers to 
apply for hardship help and, according to 
Jesse Frye, manager of the Ventura County 
Farm Labor Association, will force more than 
double that amount to the hardship ruling 
this year. 

SEES PRICE BOOSTS 

“One result of the defeat that I can very 
definitely state.“ Frye said, is that the 
price of food is going to increase. I also 
think that some of the smaller farmers will 
be forced out of business. One man and his 
son can handle many acres of strawberries 
all year until harvest. Then they need 150- 
180 braceros. They just can't compete in 
the labor market without the bracero pro- 
gram.” 

Hardest hit will be growers of strawberries, 
market and cannery tomatoes, celery, let- 
tuce, spinach, and cabbage. According to 
Frye these vegetables are completely hand 
harvested. 

“I predict,” he said, “that this could 
change the eating habits of the entire 
United States. In the late fall and early 
spring we produce the only spinach, lettuce, 
and cabbage in the United States. Without 
labor it Just won't be possible to grow it.” 

Growers from throughout the State will 
meet in Sacramento Monday and Tuesday 
to discuss the situation. Atte: from 
Ventura County will be Frye, Tolbert, and 
Carl Samuelson of Ventura, president of the 
National Farm Labor Committee, 


Walt Horan: Doctor of Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I know that 
all Members of the Washington congres- 
sional delegation join me in extending 
our congratulations to our colleague, 
Warr Horan, upon whom has been con- 
ferred an honorary doctor of laws degree 
by one of the finest Catholic educational 
institutions in the Pacific Northwest. 

This honor was conferred upon our 
colleague during the 76th commence- 
ment at Gonzaga University at Spokane, 
Wash., on May 26 by the Very Reverend 
John P. Leary, S.J., president of the uni- 
versity. President Leary’s words were es- 
pecially befitting the dean of our Wash- 
ington State congressional delegation, 
and I would like to read them into the 
Recorp at this point: 

Inasmuch as Watt Horan has for these 
several years given faithful service to us and 
to our Nation, concerning himself consist- 
ently and day by day with the national in- 
terest, epitomtzing in his person all a good 
citizen should be: an example in affairs of 
state and in his family life, devoted hu- 
manely to the welfare of his constituents, 
loving man, and loving God; and 

Inasmuch as, like so many good public 
servants, he has gone largely unthanked, we 
today recognize our debt and his greatness, 
pointing him out to our students as a model 
for them to look to in a world of self-servers. 

For these so rich 25 years we adopt him as 
our son and make him doctor of laws. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of the 
Members of this body a section which we 
are considering in H.R. 4955, a bill which 
would expand vocational education into 
every conceivable direction. We often 
mention bureaucratic jargon and I wish 
to point out a formula which literally re- 
quires a Univac computer to determine. 
Consider the formula which is set out in 
section 3 of H.R. 4955: ` 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1964, $45,000,000, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1965, $90,000,000, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1966, $135,000,000, and 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and 
each fiscal year thereafter, $180,000,000, for 
the purpose of making grants to States as 
provided in this Act. 

ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 

Sec. 3. (a) Ninety-five per centum of the 
sums appropriated pursuant to section 2 
shall be allotted among the States on the 
basis of the number of persons in the various 
age groups needing vocational education 
and the per capita income in the respective 
States as follows: The Commissioner shall 
allot to each State for each fiscal year— 

(1) an amount which bears the same ratio 
to 50 per centum of the sums so appropriated 
for such year, as the product of the popula- 
tion aged fifteen to nineteen, inclusive, in 
the State in the preceding fiscal year and 
the State’s allotment ratio bears to the sum 
of the corresponding products for all the 
States; plus 

(2) an amount which bears the same ratio 
to 20 per centum of the sums so appropriated 
for such year, as the product of the popula- 
tion aged twenty to twenty-four, inclusive, 
in the State in the preceding fiscal year and 
the State's allotment ratio bears to the sum 
of the corresponding products for all the 
States; plus 

(3) an amount which bears the same ratio 
to 15 per centum of the sums so appropriated 
for such year, as the product of the popula- 
tion aged twenty-five to sixty-five, inclusive, 
in the State in the p; fiscal year and 
the State's allotment ratio bears to the sum 
of the corresponding products for all the 
States; plus 

(4) an amount which bears the same ratio 
to 10 per centum of the sums so appropriated 
for such year, as the sum of the amounts 
allotted to the State under paragraphs (1), 
(2), and (3) for such year bears to the sum 
of the amounts allotted to all the States 
under paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) for such 


year. 

(b) The amount of any State's allotment 
under subsection (a) for any fiscal year which 
the Commissioner determines will not be re- 
quired for such fiscal year for carrying out 
the State’s plan approved under section 6 
shall be available for reallotment from time 
to time, on such dates during such year as 
the Commissioner may fix, to other States in 
proportion to the original allotments to such 
States under such subsection for such year, 
but with such proportionate amount for any 
of such other States being reduced to the 
extent it exceeds the sum the Commissioner 
estimates such State needs and will be able 
to use under the approved plan of such State 
for such year and the total of such reductions 
shall be similarly reallotted among the States 
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not suffering such a reduction. Any amount 
reallotted to a State under this subsection 
during such year shall be deemed part of its 
allotment under subsection (a) for such year. 

(c) (1) The “allotment ratio” for any State 
shall be 1.00 less the product of (A) .50 and 
(B) the quotient obtained by dividing the 
per capita income for the State by the per 
capita income for all the States (exclusive 
of Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, and 
the Virgin Islands), except that (i) the allot- 
ment ratio shall in no case be less than 25 
or more than 75, (ii) the allotment ratio for 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, and 
the Virgin Islands shall be .75, and (iil) the 
allotment ratio of any State shall be .50 for 
any fiscal year if the Commissioner finds that 
the cost of education in such State exceeds 
the median of such costs in all the States by 
a factor of 2 or more as determined by him 
on the basis of an index of the average per 
pupil cost of constructing minimum school 
facilities in the States as determined for such 
fiscal year under section. 15(6) of the Act of 
September 23, 1950, as amended (20 U.S.C. 
645) (relating to Federal school construction 
assistance in federally affected areas), or, in 
the Commissioner's discretion, on the basis 
of such index and such other statistics and 
data as the Commissioner shall deem ade- 
quate and appropriate. 

(2) The allotment ratios shall be promul- 
gated by the Commissioner for each fiscal 
year, between July 1 and September 30 of 
the preceding fiscal year, except that for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, such allot- 
ment ratios shall be promulgated as soon as 
possible after the enactment of this Act. 
Allotment ratios shall be computed on the 
basis of the average of the per capita in- 
comes for a State and for all the States 
(exclusive of Puerto Rico, Guam, American 
Samoa, and the Virgin Islands) for the three 
most recent consecutive fiscal years for which 
satisfactory data is available from the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

(3) The term “per capita income” for a 
State or for all the States (exclusive of Puerto 
Rico, Guam, American Samoa, and the Virgin 
Islands) for any fiscal year, means the total 
personal income for such State, and for all 
such States, respectively, in the calendar year 
ending in such fiscal year, divided by the 
population of such State, and of all such 
States, respectively, in such fiscal year. 

(4) The total population and the popula- 
tion of particular age groups of a State or of 
all the States shall be determined by the 
Commissioner on the basis of the latest avail- 
able estimates furnished by the Department 
of Commerce. 


Ecuador’s Long Arm 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
call to the attention of my colleagues 
an editorial from the Chicago Tribune of 
June 2, 1963, which points out that our 
Government is not taking into account 
the help we have given Ecuador in nego- 
tiating for establishment of a sane and 
reasonable territorial waters limitation. 

Two U.S. tuna boats are in detention 
by the Government of Ecuador. We are 
a major customer for Ecuadorian banan- 
as, and have supplied $138 million in for- 
eign aid that that nation to help develop 
and diversify its economy. This edito- 
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rial points out that no country should 
have the right to unilaterally extend its 
territorial boundaries to the extent that 
freedom on the seas is destroyed. 
Text of the editorial is as follows: 
From the Chicago aay, Tribune, June 2, 
1963] 


Ecvapor’s LONG ARM 


The preposterous contention of several 
South American countries that their terri- 
torial waters extend 200 miles to sea has 
been put to the test by Ecuador’s seizure of 
two U.S. tuna boats from California. The 
Ecuadorean Navy says they were poaching 
in Ecuadorian waters, and the Quito gov- 
ernment has rejected our request that they 
be released. 

The purpose of these countries in assert- 
ing their 200-mile claim, which has not been 
recognized by the United States or by inter- 
national law, is to exclude fishermen from 
the United States and other countries and to 
give monopoly rights to local fishermen. 

Ecuador is trying to diversify its economy, 
which has been dangerously dependent up- 
on the price of bananas. Expansion and 
improvement of its fishing fleet is part of 
this diversification. It has been accom- 
plished to a considerable extent with aid 
from the United Nations and the United 
States. 

This desire to diversify, however sensible, 
doesn't give Ecuador or any other country 
the unilateral right to extend its domain far 
out into the ocean and to evict American 
fishermen who have been working those wa- 
ters for decades. 

The United States, which adheres to the 3- 
mile limit, has consistently opposed the ex- 
panding claims of other countries as an en- 
croachment on freedom of the seas. We 
have proposed compromises at several con- 
ferences, but in vain. Twelve-mile claims 
have become common, and in the case of 
Panama it would block off both entrances 
to the Panama Canal. Moreover, as coun- 
tries expand their territorial waters, it be- 
comes easier for enemy submarines to escape 
into protected waters from American ships 
or planes. 

It is high time that this nibbling away at 
the freedom of the seas came to an end, and 
the first order of business should be the re- 
lease of the American fishing boats. 


Government-Operated Lotteries in Israel, 
Iran, Iraq, and Lebanon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
should like to take the Members of this 
House to the Middle East and acquaint 
them with the government-operated lot- 
teries conducted in Israel, Iran, Iraq, 
and Lebanon. 

These are 4 more countries out of the 
77 foreign nations throughout the world 
which appreciate the additional revenues 
derived from properly regulated and con- 
trolled gambling. 

Israel started its lottery program in 
1951 and, during its 12 years of existence, 
has proven not only satisfactory but 
profitable as well. Last year, the gross 
receipts came to over $16 million. The 
Government received, after payment of 
prizes, almost $5 million which was ap- 
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plied for the building of hospitals and 
schools. 

Iran operates a nationwide lottery un- 
der the auspices of the Imperial Social 
Services Organization which is associated 
with the Shah’s family. Last year, the 
total gross receipts of the lottery 
amounted to $8 million. The organiza- 
tion withheld for the Central Govern- 
ment about $2 million which was used 
to establish dispensaries, hospitals, and 
schools, 

Iraq has two national lotteries man- 
aged by Government agencies. One is 
the Public Health Lottery and the other 
is called the National Union Lottery. 
The gross annual receipts from both lot- 
teries in 1962, was $1,700,000. After pay- 
ment of prizes, the Ministry of Health 
received almost one-half million dollars 
for its hospital construction program and 
about $300,000 was contributed to benev- 
olent societies and various other philan- 
thropic purposes. 

Lebanon established its national lottery 
in 1943. The gross receipts for 1962 were 
over $3 million. The net income to the 
Government amounted to about one- 
quarter million dollars which were ear- 
marked and used for social development 
purposes, such as the Red Cross, scholar- 
ships, trade unions, Government employ- 
ees’ retirement fund and libraries. 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat: Why can we 
not, like Israel, and all of these other 
foreign countries, overwhelm the hypo- 
crites, bluenoses and moralists? Why 
can we not follow the recent example 
set by New Hampshire? If we can only 
wipe out hypocrisy in the United States, 
we could, with our own national lottery, 
pump into our Government Treasury 
over $10 billion a year in new revenue 
which could be used to cut our taxes and 
reduce our national debt. 


That These Dead Shall Not Have Died 


in Vain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorn, I wish to 
include a remarkable sermon delivered 
by the Reverend Dr. Edward L. R. Elson, 
minister of the National Presbyterian 
Church, on the Sunday before Memorial 
Day, May 26, 1963: 

THAT THESE Dran SHALL Nor Have Diep IN 
VAIN 
(By Dr. Edward L. R. Elson) 

Hebrews 11: 39, 40 (Phillips): “All these 
won a glowing testimony to their faith, but 
they did not then and there receive the ful- 
fillment of the promise. God had something 
better planned for our day, and it was not 
his plan that they should read perfection 
without us.” 

One hundred years ago next November 
19 President Abraham Lincoln stood on a 
small platform in the town of Gettysburg, 
Pa., and, following a long and eloquent 
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address by the great orator, Edward Everett, 
uttered in 2 minutes a speech which re- 
verberated around the world then, has 
penetrated each generation since, has raised 
men's hopes in every generation and will 
be heard and heeded as long as man is 
man and human speech endures. Not a word 
or a syllable was wasted. Its single idea is 
stated logically, movingly, and in a beauty 
of style and structure unexcelled in classic 
English. 

It sounds like scripture. No wonder, for 
it was from the knowledge and use of the 
King James translation that Lincoln learned 
his precisely polished English. It was learned 
from a translation of the Bible into English 
made at a time when the language was at its 
finest and best. And that book which re- 
poses at the center of the church was for 
many years of Lincoln’s life almost his only 
textbook. 

Our Nation, he said, was “conceived in lib- 
erty and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal. * * * We cannot 
dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot 
hallow this ground. The brave men, living 
and dead, who struggled here, have conse- 
crated it, far above our poor power to add or 
detract. * * * It is for us the living, rather, 
to be dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they who fought here have thus far 
80 nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be 
here dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us—that from these honored dead 
we take increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave their last full measure of 
devotion—that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain—that 
this Nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom—and that government of 
the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

It sounds like our text in Hebrews, chapter 
11: 39, 40, “All these won a glowing testi- 
mony to their faith, but they did not then 
and there receive the fulfillment of the prom- 
ise. God had something better planned for 
our day, and it was not his plan that they 
should reach perfection without us.” This 
New Testament book, the “Letter to the He- 
brews,” binds ancient Israel to the new Is- 
rael, which Is the church. It is the hall of 
heroes where we see honored the patriarchs, 
prophets, warriors, saints, and apostles of 
people who believe they gave testimony to a 
covenant-keeping God, . 

The ideas of Lincoln's address are found 
also in the “Epistle to the Hebrews,” among 
which are— 

1. A nation under God. 

2. A new freedom won by Christ. 

3. An unfinished work until all men in 
every generation are equally free under God 
to develop their own resources. 

How do these great convictions fare 100 
years after the Gettysburg dedication? 

A foreign diplomat returning to his post in 
Washington after a tour of many other na- 
tions said to me one day, “America is unique 
among the nations. You see and you feel its 
uniqueness. America is different because it 
is a deeply religious nation.” Allowing for 
the fact he was being diplomatic in speak- 
ing with a clergyman, the fact remains he 
had lived here a long time after living else- 
where and he knew and understood us. 
Sometimes we are better understood by others 
than by ourselves. - 


We pledge our allegiance to one Nation 
“under God —we are under His creation, 
under His bounty, under His guidance, and 
under His judgment. But once established 
under God, how do you make certain that 
that truth is.perpetuated, inculcated, and 
given witness? At the beginning at least, 
we were formed to the divine cove- 
nant, in which concept we believe God blesses 
and guides that nation which obeys His laws 
and does His will. At the at least, 
we put that explicitly, implicitly, and em- 
phatically in our documents. 
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Now we seem to be unsure and are chang- 
ing the patterns of conduct and direction of 
our national Even our own de- 
nomination sets forth as a guide (not an in- 
dividually binding directive) a declaration 
saying Presbyterians prefer the basic concept 
of the secular state—which means a state or- 
ganized apart from divine reference. A secu- 
lar nation is not what we were at the be- 
ginning. Then we said it was God who gave 
us liberty, God who brought forth the Na- 
tion, God who hath preserved us a nation. 
Secularism is a way of ordering life apart 
from God and that is different from the 
philosophic deism of the Founders. If a 
church is a place where a way of life is ex- 
pressed, then by omitting prayer as a sym- 
bolic act we make our public schools a 
secular church, and as we proceed to elimi- 
nate prayer and religious exercises we must 
be aware of three things: 

1. God doesn’t matter as much as we once 
thought. ' 

2. These school exercises never were sub- 
stitutes for denominational religious educa- 
tion. School exercises need richer content, 
and denominational education needs to be 
improved. 

3. If we are to eliminate religious exercises 
in public schools and prayer in public cere- 
monies like Congress and civic celebrations, 
we must find, and soon find, ways of in- 
volving the whole people in public symbolic 
acts that we are a God-conscious people—a 
theistic people—even though not a theocratic 
state. It is as important for the secularist 
and atheist to know this as it is for the 
persons who believe it and do it. 

Everywhere we seem to be in retreat from 
the use of the symbolic acts which attest the 
divine covenant. When a nation loses re- 
spect for its symbols, it is already on its 
way down. It ill behooves the clergy to com- 
plain that prayer in school or public assem- 
blies is meaningless ritual. Rituals and sym- 
bolic acts always have deeper meaning than 
the acts themselves. And if symbolic acts 
do not presently have deep meaning, let 
us invest them with deeper meaning—not 
abolish the acts. 

We are in the midst of crucial judgments 
with reference to church and state and we 
need to keep our equilibrium, respond to 
situations with our brains, our faith, and 
with a creative attitude and not simply with 
our emotions. But I must say I have rarely 
seen more emotion than that of the newer 
theologians contending for a secular view 
of the state and condemning the older view 
of the divine covenant, Emotional response 
must apply to people on both sides. 

We are a theistic people, a God-conscious 
people—even though we do not have a 
theocratic government. This has been and, 
I trust, will continue to be a Nation under 
God. There is an unfinished task. No mat- 
ter what general assemblies pronounce or 
courts adjudge, we must find new and better 
ways of increasing the depth of the God- 
conscious reality and creating symbolic ac- 
tions whereby we teach this truth to our 
children and witness to the whole world the 
divine sovereignty over this Nation as well 
as over individual man and the corporate 
life of the church. 

n 

One hundred years ago, Lincoln talked 
about a new birth of freedom—for all men 
and of the unfinished work to be done if we 
remain a government of all the people, by 
all the people, for all the people. Are we 
now paying the price for the sluggish re- 
sponse to the inclusive democracy the battle 
of Gettysburg and other battles were fought 
to bring to fulfillment? The unfinished task 
is all about us every day and hour and 
minute in this city. 

As a matter of hard reality, Lincoln, as 
Jesus before him, knew that all men are 
not equal in ability, in talents, in physique, 
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in personal endowments. But all men are 
equally free under God to develop the quali- 
ties God has given each. 

And this equal freedom to develop what 
God has given each man as a person, and 
not as a member of a particular race, has 
not yet been fully achieved. And the races, 
white, Negro, and all other races suffer our 
present agony. 

We suffer because we haye deep-seated, 
inbred, historically conditioned barriers to. 
finishing the work Lincoln talked about. 
And these attitudes and mental fixations 
are hard to budge or breed out of us. Peo- 
ple have a right to choose their associates 
and organize their own groups. That is part 
of freedom, of course. But let us be hon- 
est. We white American Christians have 
not really opened our hearts and culture to 
people of every race on the same basis and 
with the same immediacy and naturalness 
of response we do to the people of our own 
race. I know this painfully from the un- 
signed letters I received many years ago 
when our church was host in the dining room 
to an interchurch group made up of many 
races. I know the other side, too, of how 
wise and statesmanlike our session was back 
In 1947 when it adopted a policy of welcom- 
ing to this church all persons who sincerely 
confess Christ and wish to serve Him. And 
for years we have numbered people of multi- 
ple races. Because this has been our atti- 
tude for years our session declined to put 
our church in the list published by the 
Council of Churches a few months ago—for 
that gave the impression that the churches 
were only then assuming a Christian atti- 
tude and the publicity only magnified the 
problem. Problems are not solved by spec- 
tacular demonstrations or flamboyant pub- 
licatfons but by living together day by day 
as Christians. 

Only a fully redeemed man, only one in 
whom the mind and spirit of Jesus is reg- 
nant, is fully qualified for the ultimate life 
that is required. For we are really asking 
for a quality of life which belongs to the 
kingdom of God, where love is the law and 
God is the ruler, and we have a long way 
to go in that journey. It has not been made 
in 100 years. 

Surely it is clear that white American 
Christians must take the initiative in treat- 
ing all persons as persons instead of treating 
some people as persons and others as prob- 
lems. In some manner we are all “problems,” 
One of our daughters taught us a Christian 
lesson for, after having herself been harassed 
by a culturally under-developed, over-age 
young thug, she surmounted the experience 
to regard him as simply a “bad” young teen- 
ager. So thoroughly did she emerge from the 
experience retaining a Christian attitude that 
Mrs. Elson and I never knew until we went 
to a PTA evening at the school which of 
the daughter’s teachers were white and which 
were Negroes. By her attitude, revealed at 
home, they might all have been teachers 
from one race, whereas only half of them 
were from our race. A child sometimes still 
leads. We must take the initiative in treat- 
ing all persons as persons. 

And the corollary follows, American Chris- 
tian Negroes can take the initiative in insist- 
ing on being treated as persons and not as 
problems or a separate group requiring 
special consideration and representation. 
The idea that we must put a person on a 
committee or a board or in a political office 
because he is a Negro must be repugnant to 
the qualified, cultured Negro who ought to be 
admitted to all of society and welcomed to 
serve any place in life because he is a quali- 
fied person, a person honored when he is 
honorable and respected when he is 
respectable. 

And this means responsibility by men as 
men—persons as persons. It means respon- 
sibility for their own acts. When are 
bad persons they are bad persons—not bad 
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whites, bad Negroes, bad yellow or red men. 
The last burglar apprehended in this Church 
was a white man who in court said he was 
hoping to get enough money to go to the 
Mardi Gras for a celebration before the 
Lenten disciplines were imposed. And the 
men who in broad daylight came into our 
fellow Church member's jewelry shop and 
unmercifully beat up one of your fellow 
Church members were nonwhites. If we are 
to get anywhere with improving our com- 
mon life, people must accept responsibility 
for their own acts, no matter what race they 
represent. 

If our beloved Capital City has become a 
jungle of crime and we are all swept by fear, 
let us begin to deal with persons who are bad 
persons as bad persons; and take the steps 
first to restrain them and protect the rest 
of the people; and then take the steps, costly 
as they may be, to remove the alleged causes 
and redeem the persons who are redeemable. 

In his recent article in Look magazine, 
Fletcher Knebel says frankly: “That Wash- 
ington’s crime, school and welfare problems 
spring overwhelmingly from the Negro com- 
munity is no longer a matter of dispute. 
Prominent Negroes and whites agree on that 
fact. They also agree on the underlying 
causes: poverty, unemployment, broken 
homes, ignorance and parental irresponsi- 
bility among thousand of Negroes who have 
flocked to the Capital from the rural South.” 

Correcting the basic sociological causes 
may take a longtime. But let us not be self- 
righteous. People are not bad because they 
are Negroes but because they are bad peo- 
ple—for all the reasons which have made 
them bad people. On the other hand, per- 
sons ought to be treated as persons. Free- 
dom and equality of opportunity bring 
responsibility, responsibility for one's own 
actions. You cannot blame everything on 
slums and poverty and ignorance, however 
great these contribute to low living and act- 
ing. Persons are persons and must be 
treated as persons. 

Some of the greatest Saints have come out 
of the slums and what today we call de- 
pressed areas. And some of the worst thugs 
and criminals have come out of palaces of 
privilege. Persons must be regarded as per- 
sons, Neither the white man nor Negro 
man, neither yellow man nor red man has 
an exclusive monopoly on all the human 
virtues or all the human vices. There are 
enough vices to drive all of us to shame and 
enough virtues to lift all of us in proud hu- 
man dignity. God is the God and Father 
of us all, and the great and good day will 
come and remain only when all of us live as 
responsible persons under the full sover- 
eignty of the transcendent God. 

On Memorial Day we hear the echo of 
marching men, “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the 
Boys Are Marching.” As they come trooping 
up out of memory, carrying the national 
colors, toting their Bibles, suffering and 
dying, let us lock step with them and dedi- 
cate ourselves to the unfinished task of a 
nation under God about which Lincoln 
spoke, and the prophets and apostles of old 
heralded—for “our God keeps marching on.” 


Panama Canal Future Is Endangered 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or ’ 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1963 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, among the 


most gravely serious questions that have 
been before the Congress for many years 
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is that of the Panama Canal, the sover- 
eign control of which by the United 
States has been under increasing attacks 
by world revolutionary forces. In an ad- 
dress to the House on April 9, 1963, under 
the subject of “Congress Must Save the 
Panama Canal,” I dealt at length with 
the subject of sovereignty over the Canal 
Zone and its piece-meal liquidation, now 
being fostered by international socialist 
elements in the Department of State, and 
urged action by the Congress on House 
Concurrent Resolution 105, introduced 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations [Mr. CAN- 
NON. J 

Though the mass news media in the 
United States has generally failed to 
present the facts about the Panama 
Canal sovereignty matter, smaller publi- 
cations have done so. The latest con- 
tribution on this subject is an illuminat- 
ing and thoughtful editorial in the May- 
June 1963 issue of Pan American Head- 
lines, published by the Committee on 
Pan-American Policy of New York, of 
which Harold Lord Varney is president. 

The indicated editorial follows: 

PANAMA CANAL Future Is ENDANGERED 

If Congress adjourns without passing the 
Cannon resolution, reasserting U.S. sover- 
elgnty over the Canal Zone, we may look for 
further dangerous erosion of the American 
position on the Panama Canal. 

In line with its general weak-kneed policy 
in Latin America, the State Department is 
showing unmistakable signs of willingness to 
make further surrenders on the sovereignty 
issue. The goal of the Panama politicians is 
plain. It was voiced by Gilberto Arias, until 
recently Secretary of Finance in President 
Chiari’s cabinet. As quoted in the Isthmian 
newspaper Critica (March 19, 1963), Arias 
said: 


“In the future, with God's help, we will 
achieve our objective: that the Panama Canal 
be the property of Panamanians, under full 
and absolute jurisdiction of the Republic of 
Panama, maintained by Panamanians, oper- 
ated by Panamanians, sanitated by Pana- 
manians, and protected by Panamanians.” 

Since the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty with 
Panama of 1903, which guaranteed Panama 
its independence from Colombia, gave the 
United States “perpetual” sovereignty over 
the Canal Zone, the juridical basis for Mr. 
Arias’ demand is puzzling. 

In the face of the mounting crisis, the 
United States finds itself with its weakest 
representation in Panama in years. The 
Kennedy-appointed Governor of the Canal 
Zone, Robert J. Fleming, Jr., is proving him- 
self a pitifully weak reed when events call 
for him to take a strong stand against the 
exactions of Republic of Panama officials. 
In a recent speech before the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers in Panama, Fleming 
championed “the social revolution of to- 
day” and called for the slaughter of the 
“sacred cows of the 19th and early 20th 
centuries.” He scoffed at “conservatism” and 
“silly resistance to change.” . 

When Fleming weakly yielded to Republic 
of Panama politicians and displayed the 
Panama flag in the Zone on a par with the 
U.S. flag, Gerald Doyle, chief architect of the 
Panama Canal Company, filed a suit against 
Fleming and Secretary of the Army Vance 
to halt the flying of the Panama flag in the 
zone which, he claimed, was in direct viola- 
tion of U.S. law. 

Doyle, a man of high reputation, seems 
to have the moral support in his action of 
most of the 3,793 American citizens who are 
employed by the Canal Company and the 
Canal Government. 

However, the pliant State Department pol- 
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icy on the sovereignty issue antedates Ken- 
nedy. In the Eisenhower administration, 
when the situation began to get ugly in Pan- 
ama, the State Department took an equivocal 
stand on the Panama flag issue. To forestall 
a retreat, the House of Representatives, on 
February 2, 1960, adopted a resolution, by 
the overwhelming margin of 380 to 12, urg- 
ing that the Panama flag should not be flown 
in Canal Zone. Disregarding this vote, the 
State Department walted until Congress ad- 
journed on September 17, 1960. An Execu- 
tive Order was then issued, and was pro- 
claimed in Panama by U.S. Ambassador 
Joseph S. Farland, directing that the Panama 
flag be flown daily in the Zone with the 
Stars and Stripes. 

This exhibition of American weakness, in 
the face of the demands of irresponsible 
Panama City mobs, has led to a sharp de- 
cline in American prestige. It was an open 
invitation to Panama Nationalist demagogues 
to make further unjustified demands. 

Providing a gloomy background to the sit- 
uation is the frank acceptance, by important 
figures in the Kennedy administration of the 
thesis that international control of the Canal 
is inevitable. 

U.N. Ambassador Adlai E. Stevenson, on a 
1961 visit to Panama, declared that “the 
logical future of the Canal may be some form 
of internationalization.” 

That influential State Department people 
would not be adverse to such a surrender 
is seen in the Visit to Panama in January 
of Abdel Hamid Abubakr, secretary general 
of the Suez Canal Authority. Mr. Abubakr, 
who carried out the nationalization of the 
Suez Canal for Nasser, was invited to Pan- 
ama under the State Department's foreign 
leader" program and was the guest of the 
canal. While in Panama, Abubakr was 
photographed with Governor Fleming and 
lectured audiences on the Nasser snatch of 
the Suez Canal from its legal owners. 

In the House, a determined group of Rep- 
resentatives spearheaded by Daniel J. FLOOD, 
Democrat, of Pennsylvania, and H. R. Gross, 
Republican, of Iowa, are mobilizing senti- 
ment behind House Concurrent Resolution 
105, introduced by Representative CLARENCE 
A. Cannon, Democrat, of Missouri, urging 
that the United States “should not, in any 
wise, surrender to any other government or 
authority, its Jurisdiction over, and control 
of the Canal Zone, and its ownership, con- 
trol, ment, maintenance, operation, 
and protection of the Panama Canal.” If 
this resolution reaches the floor, chances for 
its passage, by another huge majority, are 
bright. Readers supporting this resolution 
should rush their letters to the President, 
and to their Congressmen and Senators, 


The Sleepwalkers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
article from the Wall Street Journal of 
June 5, 1963: 

Tue SLEEPWALKERS 

After a long sleep, the economic planners 
in the Western World are beginning to re- 
vive a bit, 

At least, more is heard these days of 
France's loosely coordinated plan, Britain 
under the Conservative Party has established 
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the National Economic Development Council 
(promptly nicknamed “Neddy" by an irrev- 
erent populace). In this country a good 
many people believe only real economic 
planning can bring the desired growth. 
There is even a lurking suspicion, doubtless 
without foundation, that some in our Gov- 
ernment would push harder for economic 
planning here if they thought it politically 
feasible at the moment, 

In the light of this modest revival, we 
found both wit and Insight in an article by 
British economist A. A, Shenfleld, currently 
a visiting professor at the University of Chi- 
cago. Writing in Modern Age magazine, Mr 
Shenfield first notes that economic plan- 
ning is somewhat difficult to define. Even 
antitrust legislation, usually championed by 
advocates of a free market, can be con- 
strued as economic planning because it is 
an intrusion in the marketplace. Between 
that and the totality of Russia's Gosplan are 
many gradations of planning, 

Whatever the degree, Mr. Shenfield ob- 
serves that planners do not actually plan. 
They aren't even necessarily committed to 
any particular plan, but just feel in their 
bones that only the state can produce eco- 
nomic order. 

Thus Britain's Socialist Labor Party, he 
writes, “has for many years proclaimed it- 
self to be the party of economic planning. 
In fact, not only has it never produced a 
blueprint for planning, but even when it 
was in power and believed Itself to be plan- 
ning the economy it never produced any- 
thing more than a succession of expedients 
which resembled each other only in that 
they all confined, hobbled, and undermined 
the processes of the market.“ 

Even nationalization under that regime, 
odd as it may sound, did not reflect plan- 
ning. The nationalized industries were 
allowed to operate as independent empires 
and hence couldn't be coordinated in any 
true national plan even if there had been 
one. 

What Mr. Shenfield suggests is that it is, 
practically speaking, impossible to plan a 
whole economy, in Russia or anywhere else, 
down to the last ice cream cone. The results 
of trying, in Russia as in Britain under the 
labor party, sre massive misinvestment and 
misallocation of resources, unplanned-for 
shortages, distribution bottlenecks and a 
whole array of blunders so ludicrous the 
planners become laughing stocks. 

It's not only that people are basically un- 
plannable even under compulsion. It's also 
that the vested interests of the planners play 
hob with any attempt at coherent planning; 
this despite the starry-eyed belief of some 
that once the state takes over, all the less 
desirable characteristics, like greed, vanish 
from officialdom and leave only an immacu- 
late national interest. 

Consider Neddy; which of course is far 
from a rigid or complete planning approach, 
The council's membership includes repre- 
sentatives of both mandgement and unions. 
Every competent observer knows that the 
rigidities of unions in Britain, as elsewhere, 
are a major bar to increased economic ac- 
tivity; every realist knows the unions 
wouldn't dream of letting Neddy tamper 
with what they have taken as prerogatives. 
That being the case, how do you plan in 
the national interest? 

Why then are the conservatives—who did 
dismantle labor's planning controls when 
they came to power more than a decade 
ago—now flirting with planning? Professor 
Shenfield thinks it's partly because they 
Want to show political leadership, by doing 
something, especially with economic growth 
such a fad. How planing is supposed to 
bring growth that means anything remains 
a mystery: under labor it spelled stagnation. 

So we hope people on this side of the At- 
lantic will be appropriately skeptical of the 
pleas for more planning. Every such effort 
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Is plainly an affront to- political freedom; 
but more than that, it isn’t even practical. 
With the best will m the world, the poor 
planners can only walk in their sleep. 


U.N. Faces a Real Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, many of us 
are concerned with developments in the 
United Nations especially in reference 
to the financial difficulties which the or- 
ganization is experiencing. 

Many of us supported the U.N. bond 
issue only after the World Court had 
ruled that a U.N. member could lose its 
voting rights in the General Assembly 
for the nonpayment of special assess- 
ments. However, the financial position 
of the organization has not improved 
materially. 

I think, therefore, that the editorial in 
the Grand Rapids, Mich., Press for 
June 1, 1963, entitled UN. Faces a Real 
Crisis” presents the issue clearly and de- 
fines the responsibility of every member 
of the United Nations. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include this editorial: 

U.N. Faces A REAL Crisis 

The most vexing problem before the United 
Nations at the moment is how to get its 
members to pay their assessments for peace- 
keeping operations in the Congo and the 
Middle East. Of the delinquent members, 
Russia is the most arrogant and defiant, It 
says that it won't pay because it doesn't ap- 
prove of what the U.N. has been doing in 
those two areas. Our Ambassador to UN. 
Adlai Stevenson, has correctly described this 
as a financial veto. 

There is no provision in the U.N. Charter 
which permits a member nation to decide for 
itself which payments It will make and which 
it will not. When Russia joined the UN. it 
pledged to abide by the rules. And so far 
as the rules in this case are concerned, they 
are strictly democratic. The majority in the 
General Assembly decides what action is to 
be taken. There is no veto power in the 
General Assembly, as there is on the Security 
Council. Russia, therefore, has no right to 
refuse to pay its assessments because it has 
no power under the charter to veto the de- 
cisions of the General Assembly. 

It has been suggested that the right to 
vote in the United Nations, or even to sit 
there, be denied any country that fails to 
live up to its financial obligations to the 
world body. This would be a morally de- 
fensible action to take. But unfortunately 
Russia isn’t the only country that has failed 
to pay up, though it is the only one to be so 
bold as to refuse outright. Around 65 per- 
cent of the 112 members of UN. are in 
arrears, Many of them, including France 
and a number of Latin American countries, 
are our friends, 

It probably would be impossible to get a 
majority of the members to agree to deny 
the right to vote to the delinquent members. 
And we may be reluctant to push the issue 
that far lest we put our friends in an em- 
barrassing position. Nonetheless, it is per- 
fectly obvious that U.N. cannot go on func- 
tioning as a peacekeeping tion un- 
less some way can be found to collect the 
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assessments it levies. Shorn of this func- 
tion, it would become merely a debating so- 
ciety. Presumably the Soviets would prefer 
it this way, But better no United Nations 
at all than one devoted exclusively to argu- 
ment. Sometime this year the real issue 
must be placed squarely before the 112 mem- 
bers. The decision they must make is 
whether to live up to the charter In all of 
its requirements or scrap it entirely, 


Report on Foreign Aid in Colombia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently a group of five experts from Oak- 
land County, Mich., returned from a 3- 
week survey of Cali and the Cauca Valley, 
Colombia. 

This survey team was exploring a pro- 
posed new dimension within the Alliance 
for Progress in which many counties and 
local governments may become directly 
involved. 

In essence, this team was trying to 
determine whether rapid, orderly growth 
and an increase in living standards can 
be brought about at the local level, in 
terms of specific, rather than through 
the broad generalities of central govern- 
ment country plans. 

Within the next few weeks, this team 
will submit its report to the Agency for 
International Development, a number of 
private foundations interested in its 


work, and the local units of government 


in the Cauca Valley. 

I would like to congratulate these five 
men who took part in this new approach 
to oversea assistance. They were not 
paid by the Federal Government for 
their considerable efforts. The only re- 
muneration they received was for their 
transportation and lodgings. 

The group included Mr. Delos Hamlin, 
chairman of the Oakland County Board 
of Supervisors, and expert on public ad- 
ministration and finance; Mr. D. V. Var- 
ner, chancellor of Oakland University, 
Rochester, Mich.; Mr. George Catlin, di- 
rector of area development, Detroit Edi- 
son Co., and Mr. George Skrubb, director 
of planning, Oakland County. 

The fifth member of the group, Mr. 
Mark Jaroszewicz, an associate in the 
architectural firm of Tarapata-Mc- 
Mahon & Associates, not only donated 
his considerable talents at no cost to the 
government, but his firm paid for his 
transportation and lodging as well. 

It is this sort of oversea assistance 
which I feel has the best chance of suc- 
cess at a minimum of cot, and I hope we 
will see further cooperation between 
counties and communities of this sort in 
the future. 

The Pontiac, Mich., Press and Re- 
porter, Dick Hanson, published an article 
on the return of the group and I think 
the observations of the chairman, Mr. 
Hamlin, about the Alliance for Progress 
are important. 

The article follows: 
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Foretcn Am To CoLtometa Is No GIVEAWAY 
PROGRAM 
(By Dick Hanson) 

U.S. foreign aid in Colombia, South Amer- 
ica, “is no giveaway program of American 
money,” Delos Hamlin, chairman of the 
Oakland County Board of Supervisors, de- 
clared today. 

He and other members of a county delega- 
tion returned this morning from a 3-week 
reconnaissance of Colombia's booming Cali 
region. 

They were visibly fatigued by what Hamlin 
described as a whirlwind mission that kept 
them moving 14 hours each day. 

Their trip was sponsored by the US. State 
Department to determine if Oakland County 
officials might be able to assist Cali in future 
development. 

Hamlin said it was too soon to say what 
specific assistance might be rendered. 

Call, a city of some 80,000 people, is under- 
going a population boom that is raising 
problems in local government similar to 
those faced by Oakland County in recent 
years. 

FUTURE POTENTIAL 

The Cali region has a terrific future po- 
tential as a growing market for American 
products, said Hamlin. 

“Most of our industries are down there, 
and others are looking into prospects,” he 
added. 

This economic activity is drawing many 
many people from the surrounding country- 
side; they must be provided with adequate 
housing and public utilities, Hamlin noted. 

He thought Oakland County personnel 
might be able to offer some assistance in 
these fields by virtue of prior experience. 

However, the Alliance for Progress, which 
is the U.S. foreign aid program in South 
America, already is giving great assistance to 
the Colombian Government, according to 
Hamlin., 

Under the program, he said, Latin Ameri- 
can countries are providing 50 percent of 
the money needed for development and are 


borrowing most of the rest from the World. 
Bank. 


U.S. aid is almost entirely in the form of 
technicians, sald Hamlin, 


ACCOMPANTED 


He was accompanied from here by George 
Catlin, director of area development for De- 
troit Edison Co.; D. B. Varner, chancellor of 
Oakland University; George Skrubb, direc- 
tor of the county planning commission, and 
ex officio member, Mark T. Jaroszewicz, a 
Bloomfield Hills architect. 

Hamlin said his group was split up most 
of the time. Each member was actively en- 
gaged within his own realm of experience. 

Hamlin spent most of his time with mem- 
bers of the local government, while Catlin 
toured some 50 factories and Varner studied 
the educational system. 

Skrubb met with local regional planners 
and Jaroszewicz with architects and engi- 
neers. 

Hamlin said his group hasn't had an op- 
portunity to compare notes yet to determine 
the overall situation in Cali. 

Within the next few days they will be 
compiling a report for U.S. Representative 
WII LAN S. BroomrFre.p, Republican, of Oak- 
land County. 

ORIGINATED IDEA 

The idea of sending a team from here to 
study the application of U.S, foreign aid In 
Cali originated with BROOMFIELD, 

The bedrock of Calls economy is sugar 
cane. Cali is situated in the fertile Cauca 
Valley, which is able to produce two crops 
annually, 

Other national products are coffee, wool, 
and emeralds. Colombia is the source of a 
third of the world’s emeralds. 
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Hamlin described the Colembians as won- 
derful hosts. 

He sad his group wasn’t present when a 
pro-Castroite ripped down the American flag 
Placed over Cali’s city hall in their honor. 

“We experienced no resentment against 
Americans,” said Hamlin. 

Arriving by jet at Detroit Metropolitan 
Airport shortly after midnight, Oakland 
County's delegates were warmly greeted by 
members of their families. 

The group left Bogota, Colombia's capital 
city, at 2:40 p.m. yesterday. 


Pope John XXIII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, in April of this year, Pope John 
XXIII. in the simplest of language which 
so characterized the greatness of this 
man, stated in his papal encyclical 
“Pacem in Terris,” the rights and the 
duties of all men. He told us of the 
order in the universe as well as the order 
in human beings. His encyclical was a 
testimony of how simple life really is, 
but too, how difficult the application of 
these principles of life by the human 
being can be. 

In the introduction to his encyclical, 
he outlines the order that should exist 
in human beings when he states: 

How strongly does the turmoil of individ- 
ual men and people contrast with the per- 
fect order of the universe. It is as if the 
relationships which bind them together 
could be controlled only by force. But the 
Creator of the world has imprinted in man’s 
heart an order which his conscience reveals 
to him and enjoins him to obey: This shows 
that the obligations of the law are written 
in thelr hearts, their conscience utters its 
own testimony, And how could it be other- 
wise? For whatever God has made shows 
forth His infinite wisdom, and it is mani- 
fested more clearly in the things which have 
greater perfection. 

But fickleness of opinion often produces 
this error, that many think that the rela- 
tionships between men and states can be 
governed by the same laws as the forces and 
irrational elements of the universe, whereas 
the laws governing them are of quite a 
different kind and are to be sought else- 
where; namely, where the Father of all things 
wrote them, that is, in the nature of man. 
By these laws men are most admirably 
taught, first of all how they should conduct 
thelr mutual dealings among themselves, 
then how the relationships between the citi- 
zens and the public authorities of each state 
should be regulated, then how states should 
deal with one another, and finally how, on 
the one hand, individual men and states, and 
on the other hand, the community of all 
people, should act toward each other, the 
establishment of such a world community of 
people being urgently demanded today by 
the requirements of universal common good. 


Pope John was a man for all seasons 
and for all people. The entire world 
mourns his passing and it is evident that 
many who understand his efforts at 
bringing peace to the world will lose 


heart because he is not of this world. 
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However, we should draw added strength 
from the knowledge that John has left 
the blueprint for our future success. We 
mourn his passing, but we rejoice his 
legacy. 

He did not describe the world in terms 
of the common man solely, nor the in- 
tellectual, in this age of scientific 
achievement. He steadfastly reminded 
us that this is not the world of the 
scientist but the world of man, and that 
the most difficult theorums that we must 
master today are not mathematical, but 
human. 

At this particular time in our history 
we should realize these truths and draw 
the strength of character and of mind 
from his lesson, If we as a Nation do 
this, we will solve not only our problems 
of human rights, but be the example to 
all of mankind that will guarantee peace 
on earth. 


We Are Not Ashamed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ei 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there has been a rash of articles deal- 
ing with crime and other problems in the 
District of Columbia. A recent editorial 
in the Washington Star has put the 
problems of the District of Columbia in 
proper perspective. The editorial fol- 
lows: 


We Are Nor ASHAMED 


We are just plain fed to the teeth with 
this stupidly monotonous chant going the 
rounds about the “shame,” the “disgrace,” 
the “sickness” of Washington. Until re- 
cently, the tune was strictly Dixieland in 
style. All we had to put up with was several 
hundred Southern editorials and speeches a 
year pointing out that the District had inte- 
grated its schools, and look where it got us. 
But suddenly now it seems just about im- 
possible to read or listen to anything from 
around the country without finding this city 
of ours depicted as a criminal jungle redolent 
with savagery and decay. 

This thesis, not to put too fine a point on 
it, is a bunch of baloney. 

Washington has problems all right, and 
they are big ones. It is well aware of its 
problems. It has intelligent energetic citi- 
zens working hard to solve them. Perhaps 
the most encouraging sign at the moment 
is the emergent willingness of the Federal 
Government to recognize some of the needs 
of the Federal city. No one who cares about 
the place would dream of denying that there 
is much to do, and that we can use help. 

The pretense of these hand-wringing alien 
Giagnosticians that Washingtons body pol- 
itic is afflicted with some rare disease is 
something else again. Any amount of crime 
is too much crime. But on the list of 16 
American cities with populations between 
600,000 and 1 million—in which we ranked 
fourth as to population in 1960—we ranked 
sixth in the incidence of crime. And we 
stood eighth, or right in the middle, as to 
crimes per 1,000 population. How long since 
you've read anything about the shame of St. 
Louis, which ranked first? 

Yes, we have violence in the streets and 
nobody is proud of it. But would anyone 
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like to take a walk, say, in lovely Morning- 
side Park near New York's Columbia Univer- 
sity? Don't try It. In New York, muggings 
and purse-snatchings are regarded as such a 
normal feature of metropolitan life that the 
newspapers don't bother to report them, 
which is one reason why there's very little 
talk about the sickness.of New Tork. 

In Washington we have slums, unemploy- 
ment and serious racial tensions, and it’s too 
bad such things exist in the Capital of our 
country. But take a good look some day at 
Chicago or Detroit—or Baltimore, for that 
matter. What in the world gives any other 
modern city the right to be smug in relation 
tous? 

The truth is, of course, that the troubles 
of Washington, D.C., are the troubles afſliet- 
ing urban centers today, some in greater de- 
gree, some lesser, but ali typical. This does 
not mean that conditions must be accepted; 
among ourselves—within the civic family, 
so to speak—we are required to take them to 
heart and correct them as fast as we can. 
But it is possible to be concerned without 
losing perspective. 

Cities are big, tough, dirty places. They 
also are exciting, busy, human, rewarding 
places. 

This one happens to be a great city. If you 
haven't done so recently, try standing on 
that wide terrace under the Capitoi’s dome 
facing west. See what spreads before you— 
listen to the hum of it. Last year something 
like 6 million people, more than ever before, 
came here from all over just to experience 
the thrill of what we have around us every 
day. In spite of all the talk 600,000 visiting 
schoolchildren dared walk our streets. The 
number of them from outside the Metropoli- 
tan area victimized by our crime wave was 
precisely one. He was punched on the jaw 
by a local boy. 

Washington has no incurable diseases. 
And it has no reason to be ashamed. 


House Resolution 14: Special Commiftee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Membets of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of-a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel duty bound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
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the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee: They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

SOMERVILLE, Mass., May 2, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
U.S, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drak Sm: As a member of the Armenian 
Youth Federation of America with an in- 
terest in the possible formation of a Cap- 
tive Nations Committee In the House of 
Representatives, I wish to extend to you 
the backing of myself and the others of our 
organization, 

We are writing letters to our Congressmen 
to support House Resolution 14 and House 
Resolution 15 when they are brought out on 
the floor for debate. Such a committee as 
proposed in these resolutions would be of 
great benefit to the people of the captive 
nations and of the people of the United 
States, who have an interest in their fore- 
fathers’ homeland. 

Thank you for your interest. 

Fraternally, 
GERALDINE HAGOPIAN. 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
LIBERATION OF UKRAINE, 
- Brooklyn, N.Y., May 2, 1963. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: On behalf of our organization we ask 
you to give your favorable consideration for 
House Resolution 14, introduced in the 
House of Representatives by Congressman 
DANIEL J. Fr oOo, of Pennsylvania, calling for 
the establishment of a Special Committee on 
the Captive Nations. 

At a time when Communist Russia poses 
as the liberator of nations in Africa and 
Asia, “oppressed” by the Western countries, 
the existence of such a committee on nations 
held captive by Communist Russia will serve 
the interests of the United States and the 
cause of freedom in the world. 

We strongly urge you, Congressman Satrt, 
to give your full support to the Flood resolu- 
tion in the Rules Committee. 

Respectfully yours, 
VALENTYN KOVAL, 
Chairman oj the Association for the 
Liberation of Ukraine. 


Trenton, N.J., May 4, 1963. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dran Mn. CONGRESSMAN: I urge you to have 
quick action taken on House Resolution 14. 
Very truly yours, 
CHARLES MANTEL. 
UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
OF AMERICA, INC.. 
New York, N.Y., April 28, 1963. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN ASPINALL: Congress- 
man Dante. J. FLoop submitted a resolution 
to the House Rules Committee calling for the 
creation of a special Committee on Captive 
Nations in the House of Representatives, 
known as House Resolution 14. 
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The establishment of a Special Committee 
on Captive Nations is an urgent need in the 
present cold war of communism against the 
free world. Such an official parliamentary 
body will be capable of collecting true in- 
formation concerning the countries and na- 
tions forcefully incorporated into the Com- 
munist bloc, 

The non-Russian nations and their 
struggle for independence presents the per- 
petual difficulties for the Kremlin rulers. 
The problem of the captive nations is in fact 
the weakest spot of Communist Russian im- 
perlalism. It is in the best interest of the 
United States to know the facts concerning 
this weak spot of our mutual enemy. Cre- 
ation of a special Committee on Captive Na- 
tions will be of vital importance to our Gov- 
ernment in carrying its foreign policy. 

We sincerely believe, sir, that you fully 
understand the urgent need for creation of 
such a special Captive Nations Committee in 
the House of Representatives, and therefore 
we ask you to introduce the similar resolu- 
tion calling for the creation of a Special 
Committee on Captive Nations in the House, 
or to write a letter to Congressman Howarp 
W. SMITH, chairman of the House Rules Com- 
mittee, expressing your full support for the 
Flood resolution, House Resolution 14, 
Thank you. ’ 

Respectfully yours, 
KUZMYCH, 
President, Denver Branch of U.C.C.A. 
West Roxsury, Mass., May 7, 1963. 
The Honorable Strvio O. CONTE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN CoNnTE: On behalf of 
the Boston branch of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, Inc, I am very 
pleased to express our appreciation for your 
excellent comments on Ukrainian Independ- 
ence Day observances on January 24, 1903. 

We also welcome your resolution to estab- 
lish a permanent Committee on Captive Na- 
tions in the House of Representatives. The 
Boston branch of UCOA is fully supporting 
you, as well as Congressmen FLOOD, Drawix- 
SKI, and others, in your endeavor to create 
a Special Committee on Captive Nations. 

We are preparing plans to observe the 
Captive Nations Week in July. 
you will agree with me that this year’s ob- 
servances would be greatly enhanced by the 
establishment of a Special Committee on 
Captive Nations. < 

I have written to all Congressmen from 
Massachusetts asking them to: 

(1) Introduce similar resolutions, and 

(2) To use their influence in the House 
Rules Committee and especially with Chair- 
man Howard W. Sirs to initiate action on 
the proposed legislation (H. Res. 14 and H. 
Res. 15) and start public hearings. 

Members of our organization have also 
written letters to Congressman Howard W. 
SMITH. 

I trust that we can continue to count on 
your support in this matter, so important to 
all of us. 4 

Sincerely yours, 

UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE OF 
AMERICA, INC., Boston BRANCH. 

Orest SzczupLuK, Public Relations. 


Ecuador's Seizure of Two of Our 
Tuna Clippers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
imperative that each of my colleagues 
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learn the full impact of Ecuador’s fla- 
grant actions in seizing two of our tuna 
clippers. Among the voluminous pro- 
tests received by my office was a particu- 
larly significant one written by John S. 
Robas, a commercial fisheries consultant, 
from Fernandina Beach, Fla., which I 
wish to include as a portion of my re- 
marks: 

Representative ROBERT WILSON, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mn. Witson: Thank you for the 
support shown our American fishing in- 
dustry in the Ecuadoran fine“ case now 
in progress. We wrote Senator GEORGE 
SmaTuens earlier this week urging legislation 
on this subject but our recommendation 
went beyond yours: we urged immediate and 
total suspension of foreign aid on the day 
our Embassy received notice of such a vio- 
lation. Frankly, to a Latin, your bill is a 
slap on the wrist—they know they can han- 
dle our State Department. 

The Ecuadoran shakedown is especially 
irritating to me because I and my children 
will be in debt all our lives because of def- 
icit spending and these “fines” are reim- 
bursed from State Department funds, thus 
adding to the load we must carry all our 
lives. 

I wrote your Tuna Boat Association ear- 
lier this week and recommended that they 
adopt a new association flag: the American 
Colonial flag with the rattlesnake and mot- 
to Don't tread on me.” Ecuador, by my 
definition, is now treading on me and the 
tuna boats; the longer we wait to act the 
worse it will get. We are sending copies of 
the enclosed newspaper clipping to the rest 
of our Florida Congressmen plus some well 
known in the gulf and Oregon. 

Please redouble your efforts on behalf of 
our fishermen while we still have an industry 
to preserve. 

Very truly yours, 
Jon S. Rosas. 


— 


Two on More: Exrror FINING or TUNA Boats 
GUAYAQUIL, Ecuapor.—Ecuadoran authori- 
ties are expected. to levy fines today on at 
least 2 of 21 San Diego tuna boats held at the 
Salinas Naval Base despite a request from 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk for their release. 
Official sources said Development Minister 
Jose Salazar Barragan will decide the pen- 
alties “in accordance with fisheries laws.” 

The tuna boats White Star and Ranger 
were seized Saturday by the U.S.-bullt land- 
ing ship Jambeli on charges of violating 
Ecuadoran territorial waters. Nineteen 
other boats of the San Diego tuna fleet gath- 
ered to protest the seizure and accompanied 
the two seized boats to Salinas in “voluntary 
detention.” 

It is not certain immediately whether any 
penalties would be imposed on the “volun- 
tarily detained” boats. 

Although it had been reported previously 
that the White Star and Ranger were 9 to 13 
miles offshore when they were seized. Ec- 
uadoran authorities now say they were within 
3 miles off the coast. 

Ecuador claims the right to monopolize 
fishing grounds within 200 miles of its coasts. 
The United States, however, regards Ecuador- 
an territorial waters as extending only to 
the customary 3-mile limit. 

In Washington, Representative Bon WI. - 
SON, Republican, of California, has an- 
nounced he will ask Congress for legislation 
requiring the Government to reduce U.S. aid 
to countries which interfere with U.S. fisher- 
men on the high seas. 

August Felando, executive director of the 
American Tuna Boat Association, said the 
Ecuadorans are cracking down on U.S. tuna 
fishermen because they have stopped paying 
“protection money” for fishing licenses. 
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Rusk told a news conference in Washington 
that he had telephoned Foreign Minister 
Benjamin Peralta Paez to request immediate 
release of the tuna boats. 

The Secretary of State proposed negotia- 
tions to settle the territorial-waters dispute. 


J. Edgar Hoover Begins His 40th Year of 
Dedicated Service to His Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, no man in the history of law 
enforcement had made a greater impact 
upon his profession than J, Edgar Hoo- 
ver, the hard-working Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

In 1924, when Mr. Hoover took over its 
reins, the FBI was a little-known agen- 
cy of the Justice Department—one char- 
acterized by lethargy, ineptness and cor- 
ruption. Today—as a direct result of 
Mr, Hoover's brilliant leadership—it has 
gained an international reputation as 
the epitome of integrity and efficiency 
in law enforcement. 

What is the FBI? In Government cir- 
cles, we recognize it as the investigative 
arm of the U.S. Department of Justice. 
And year by year, we Members of the 
House and Senate pass laws which in- 
crease the FBI’s already-heavy burden 
of responsibilities. 

Thousands of our citizens—those whé 
have had direct experience with the FBI 
and its special agents—look upon this 
remarkable agency in a different light, 
To them, the FBI is a group of men and 
women who work as diligently to estab- 
lish the innocence of falsely accused per- 
sons as to identify and apprehend wrong- 
doers. To them, the FBI is truly a pub- 
lic service organization—one dedicated to 
the principles of justice and fair play, 
to the defense of civil rights, and to hon- 
esty and impartiality in law enforce- 
ment. 

In the fight against crime, subversion 
and other enemies of our democracy, Mr. 
Hoover has continually pioneered the 
development of new investigative tech- 
niques. His foresight in founding the 
FBI Laboratory, the Identification Divi- 
sion, and a nationwide network of police 
training services has paid rich dividends 
to all authorized law enforcement 
agencies—particularly in terms of the 
scientific examinations of evidence, the 
comparisons and identifications of 
fingerprints, and the police school assist- 
ance which the FBI renders to local, 
county and State authorities each year. 

During these past 39 years of great per- 
sonal accomplishment, J. Edgar Hoover 
has remained a humble man, He has 
neither the time nor the inclination to 
bask in praise and adulation. That is 
why I was so delighted to hear Morgan 
Beatty's exceptionally fine tribute to him 
on the NBC radio network last May 17. 
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THE GARDENER 


This is Morgan Beatty, the ledger of life, 
dateline Washington. 

The scene is a garden at dusk on the 
fringe of our Nation's Capital. A lone figure 
moves among the orderly fresh green 
mounds. Occasionally, he stoops to press 
deeper into the earth one of his precious 
plants that had been pushed upward by 
the ice of last winter. Carefully, he avoids 
disturbing the surface roots of his azaleas. 
Oh yes, he’s a true gardener. He knows about 
rhododendron and mountain laurel and 
azalea. If you touch their roots near the 
surface, their hair roots, they are dead plants 
within 2 years. Azaleas are his favorites. 
He had become expert with them, As the 
dusk deepens into night, our friend the 
gardener stands erect, his arms swinging, 
his hands darkened by the good earth. In 
the distance the lights of busy downtown 
Washington make pulse beats against the 
sky. 

The shaft of Washington Monument rises 
bright gray in Its floodlight. The gardener 
seeks out his favorite chair for a few mo- 
ments alone with his thoughts. The day 
had been a memorable one. Oh, the thoughts 
that might have crossed his mind. With 
every beat of his heart our friend the gar- 
dener could contemplate a perpetual bene- 
diction on the founders of our country and 
the men who carried it toward its destiny. 
Benjamin Franklin, who had said nothing is 
of more importance for the public weal than 
to train youth in wisdom and virtue. Cer- 
tainly, our friend the gardener had lived 
that principle all his life. And he could look 
back on much more he had done to repair 
flaws in the American character. He could 
look back on the decades of his fight against 
the gangsters that erode the very foundations 
of our Government—Al Capone, Dillinger, 
“Pretty Boy” Floyd, Alvin Karpis. 
our friend the gardener had walked alone 
into that bandit’s lair, captured him single- 
handed. Our friend could recall the tempta- 
tions to become a politician, perhaps a states- 
man. These temptations he had resisted. 
He avoided creating a national police force 
in a democracy. He became the envy of the 
Stalins, and the Hitlers and the Mussolinis. 
Their police had to kill and maim and tor- 
ture to get results. Our friend's disciplined 
men did not. Yes, he had spent 39 years 
keeping the faith. And only this morning 
he got a call from the White House. The 
President of the United States, a man whose 
political background might have created bar- 
riers, called in our friend the gardener and 
told him the Nation appreciated what he had 
done. And on that day, our friend might 
well have thought with the poet Wordsworth 
of our forefathers’ years. Our friend the 
gardener had kept the faith with our fore- 
fathers and he could well pronounce a per- 
petual benediction that they had set his 
feet on the path of democratic discipline. 
Our friend the gardener, he is J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver, Director of the FBI, who, this week enters 
his 40th year of service to the people of the 
United States.—Morgan Beatty, NBC News, 
May 17, 1963. 


At 75, Jim Farley Sums Up 
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Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, 


under 


I commend Mr. Beatty’s comments to leave to extend my remarks in the 


you: 


Recorp, I include the following article 


1963 


from the New York Herald Tribune of 
May 26, 1963: 
At 75, Jim Fartex Sums Ur 
(By Barrett McGurn) 

Who have been the greatest men of a life- 
time passed hobnobbing with the world's 
most eminent? 

What is a man to make of the political 
slogans for which he fought with tenacious 
partisanship? 

How does one of the master American 
politicians of all time sum up a life from 
the vantage point of his 75th birthday? 

James A. (Jim) Farley, the man whose 
straw hat has become a political trademark, 
took the questions one at a time in his 
handsome skyscraper Office at 515 Madison 
Avenue, where he is board chairman of the 
Coca Cola Export Corp. The interview was 
& few days premature. Mr. Farley will be 
75 on Thursday. 

The greatest? 

Well let's see. Herbert Hoover (whose 
ouster from the White House was Jim's 
achievement in 1932, at least in good part). 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt (with whom Mr. 
Farley broke clamorously in 1940). Franco 
(“the world is just beginning to see”). 
Churchill, Truman (“the courage of a bank 
burglar”). Kennedy (“better qualified be- 
forehand than any other President in Amer- 
ican history, I believe, with his greatest ac- 
complishments still ahead"). 

Mr. Farley named 11 In all. The others: 

Charles de Gaulle. 

Former President Dwight Eisenhower. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

Eamon DeValera. 

Pope John XXIII. 

The late Pius XII. 

HE'S SKEPTICAL ABOUT SLOGANS 


Political slogans? The man who did so 
much to put at least one of them into the 
pages of American history books was skepti- 
cal 


Frontier. The Republicans. I think those 
are just names given to the activities of 
a period.” 

His meaning, he indicated, was that each 
generation of American administrators 
tackles the same problems. One emphasis 
may be needed one term and another the 
next, but certain Issues dictate more or less 
the same handling. (“Which foot should 
we use, the left or the right? We need both. 
Both feet must be planted firmly.”) 

The great secret of these years? Friend- 
ship. And for that the former Postmaster 
General had a story he has always kept off 
the record through the years, the tale of 
how a Republican broke party loyalty to give 
Jim his start. For a half century Mr. Farley 
has kept that Republican's secret, but now 
five decades later there is no harm in telling 
it if the revered friend's anonymity is pro- 
tected by a little vagueness. This is the 
story: 


When Jim Farley was a high school stu- - 


dent in Stony Point, Rockland County, a 
giri classmate died. The father of the teen- 
ager was a storekeeper, a local Republican 
boss. To Jim, who had been raised around 
his family shop and tavern as a fierce Demo- 
crat, any Republican Party officer was light 
years removed from him, but Jim felt sorry. 
He wrote a letter of condolence. 

Three years later, at 21, Jim ran for the 
office of Stony Point town clerk. A friend 
astonished him on one of the final days of 
the campaign with this question: “How 
come X (the bereaved boss) is out working 
for you?” 

A SURPRISE FOR THE VICTOR 

Nothing could have surprised the young 
Democrat more, but the night of his victory 
he went to the enemy store to thank his 
Mysterious benefactor. The boss was 


“The New Deal? The Old Deal, the New 
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shocked. He had campaigned for Jim only 
among his own relatives, people he had 
thought he could trust with his dangerous 
antiparty secret. At first the boss denied 
the charge. Certainly he had not helped 
any Democrat. Then he confessed. 

“Yes, I did. You know, when my daughter 
died you were the only one who wrote to 
me. I will always help you whatever office 
you run for, as long as I live.” 

The town clerkship started young Farley 
on a road leading to the State and national 
chairmanships of the Democratic Party. The 
incident of the “opposition” boss taught him 
two things: “Friendship, and the fact that 
you need to be a friend to make a friend.” 

Letters? At 75 Mr. Farley sends 100 of 
them each day: Congratulations, letters of 
sympathy, a word or two to his army of 
friends passing along the latest Farley arti- 
cle in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. * * * 

“Curious thing about conferences,” Mr. 
Farley never ceases to be surprised by the be- 
havior of his fellows. “I send 500 or 600 
a year, and less than half are acknowledged. 
I don't know why people neglect to do that.” 

As long as American history is studied, 
scholars will take note of the way Jim Far- 
ley, the son of the Stony Point Irish-Amer- 
ican tavern keeper, crossed the United States 
in 1931 making friends and building an or- 
ganization for New York's Governor, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 

“I contacted 17 States in 20 days. I slept 


some Kansas people too, I think.” 
HE REMEMBERS THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE 


Was it true he remembered all those men 
and women and everything about them, 
their children, their jobs, their hopes, their 
worries? Did he use memory aids? 

“Memory alds, no. Remember all of them, 
no. But I did remember thousands.” 

One trick helped through the years. Peo- 


roaching test, he thrusts out his great 
Stony Brook ballplayer’s hand and says, “My 
name's Jim Farley. What's yours?” 

For those who do not mean to try him, 
Mr, Farley has a parallel approach. A sub- 
art in the field of friendship is, says Mr. 
Farley, “to make it easy for them.” 

“I will notice people in elevators nudging 
one another and looking. I turn to them, 
tell them my name and ask them where 
they’re from. They may say, for example, 
Racine, Wis. Then I'll ask about someone I 
know there. It pleases people.” 

Is the day of nationwide acquaintanceships 
and friendships finished now that govern- 
ment is so big and the country's population 
is soaring toward 200 million? 

“No, it's easier than it was for me in 1931, 
With the airplane you can do now in a day 
or so what took me 20 days. You can have 
breakfast in Seattle, lunch in Portland, sup- 
per in San Francisco. It’s easier.” 

To sum up the question of political 
friendships: 

“You have to like people. You have to be 
willing to meet and talk with all kinds, with 
different personalities. And you have to 
know intultively how to handle them and 
whom you can trust. You can tell that in 
a man's eyes, by the expression on his face 
those who are lying to you, those in whom 
you can place implicit confidence, The big 
thing In politics is loyalty.” 

HIS VIEWS ABOUT HOOVER AND ROOSEVELT 

To go back to his list of greats, why Her- 
bert Hoover? It was the campaign machine 
masterminded by Jim Farley which hounded 
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Herbert Hoover out of the White House with 
the charge that he had falsel: a 


“I have no apologies for 1931.“ said Mr. 
Farley, “but I think Mr. Hoover under- 
stands. I got to know him very well working 
with him on the Hoover Commission in 
1952.” 

Mr. Farley's judgment now about the 88- 
year-old Mr. Hooyer, 32 years after the de- 
pression campaign? 

“In my opinion he is one of the most 
unselfishly patriotic Americans I have ever 
been privileged to meet. I have great ad- 
miration for him. My admiration grows 
with the passing of the years.” 

And “Mr. Roosevelt“? Each of his refer- 
ences to the President of 1932 to 1945 was 
with the correct, distant form of “Mr. Roose- 
velt.” Books have been written about how 
Jim Farley felt socially snubbed by the ele- 
gant Roosevelts of Hyde Park, and about the 
manner in which the Postmaster General 
especially suffered affronts he felt were given 
to his beloved late wife who had been Eliza- 
beth Finnegan. Why was “Mr. Roosevelt” on 
Jim’s list of greats? 

“I do think that the advances made dur- 
ing his first 8 great years were the most 
important in the history of American poli- 
tics, the most important in the history of 
our country.” F 

Jim Farley ran for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination himself in 1940 in an 
unsuccessful efort to head of the third 
term. 

“I was thé third term in caucus 
and I was against it on the floor of the con- 
vention. I was not really a serious candi- 
date, however. I put my name up only 
because John Garner wouldn't allow his 
name to go in unless I put mine too.“ 

Yet with all that said, Mr. Roosevelt “gave 
great leadership to the country during the 
war period.” : 

“I have always felt that if he hadn't served 
the third and fourth terms—naturally now 
he will be criticized in the years to follow 
about Yalta and Teheran; it’s easy for people 
to criticjze decisions in which they didn’t 
have to take part—if he hadn't served the 
third and fourth terms he would have been 
remembered as the greatest President we have 
ever had, even greater than Washington and 
Lincoln.” 

A tall picture of a solemn-faced PDR. 
stared across from the opposite wall as Mr. 
Farley spoke. A sea of other photographs 
radiated out from either side and around 
the four walls, Farley and an aging Hoover, 
Farley and an amiable Truman, a grave Far- 
ley and a young President Kennedy, an early 
Roosevelt Cabinet meeting already looking 
ancient and inscribed: “To Jim Farley, 
F. DR., 1933.“ x ' 

OTHER MEN ON HIS LIST OF GREATS 


Farley's other wonder men? 

Macarthur— I always felt that General 
MacArthur was the greatest military man 
this country has ever produced. And one of 
the finest minds it has ever produced.” 

Truman—“He is certain to go down in his- 
tory as one of the greatest Presidents. He 
made at least 8 or . er 
taking great courage. coura 
a llon.” (Which decisions? The Hiroshima 
bomb? The costly Marshall plan? The 
NATO involvement? The Korean war? The 
Greek war? ‘The recall of General Mac- 
Arthur? “Td rather not list them.“) 


his 
that he will go down as one of the 
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Presidents. And I sincerely believe that his 
greatest achievements lie in the years ahead.” 
(The dynasty issue? “In my opinion it will 
have no effect on his reelection.”) 

That controversial Franco on the list of 
the best? 

"I still believe General Franco has given to 
his country leadership it could not have been 
given by anybody else. He has helped peace 
in Europe. The nations there are very happy 
with the way Spain has acted, and, in my 
opinion, justly so.” 

Eisenhower, another Republican President? 

“He has been very friendly to me. I have 
for him the greatest admiration and afec- 
tion. President Eisenhower’s military lead- 
ership will always be remembered.” 

HIS ATTITUDE TOWARD BUSINESS 


Is Mr. Farley at 75 an exponent of the 
big business he fought as a youth? The 
answer wound through many considerations, 
the two-party system, party loyalty, the dif- 
ferences between the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties and between conservatives 
and progressives. The gist of the reply was 
this: 

The Democratic Party even under the New 
Deal was less an enemy of business than 
some people think. Thè Democratic Party 
by and large is the organization of the down 
trodden. The Republican organization is 
or was under the control of big business. 
Mr. Farley would not think of opposing 
business any more than he would dream 
of abandoning an almost religious faith in 
the Democratic Party. He does not think 
there is any contradiction, and he does not 
even feel he should be denounced by liberal 
Democratic writers as a party conservative. 

“I don't know why they call me a hidebound 
conservative,” he said. “I never opposed any 
of the legislation in Mr. Roosevelt's first 100 
days. In the years before and after that I 
supported every piece of legislation put up 
in New York State by Smith, Roosevelt and 
Lehman. For Mr. Roosevelt's first 8 years 
I supported everything, including even the 
court (packing) fight, which I didn’t agree 
with. I never knew about the court bill 
until I read about it in the newspapers. I 
was not at the Cabinet meeting when he 
announced it. 

“And when I say supported everything, 
I mean that I did more to get it through 
than anyone else except the President and 
Vice President Garner. I was the one who 
dealt with the Congressmen and Senators 
when there was a holdup on any of the 
legislation. I don't mind saying that I used 
the power of patronage to get the bills 
through. We withheld * * * until we got 
the program. We did it because we felt it 
was in the best interests of the country. 

“And since I left Washington I haven't 
had any political position at all.” 

The Democrats as the foes of big business? 

“No, no generation of American business 
was ever helped more than by Mr. Roosevelt 
in the years just after 1933, through his 
banking legislation, his bills during the 100 
days, the way he saved the banks, the way 
he saved the insurance companies. No ad- 
ministration ever did more to save the capi- 
talistic system. And of course I believe in 
business. I believe that this country’s 
greatness is because of the free enterprise 
system. It is because of the work of sin- 
cere, honest, aggressive men.” 

HOW THE MAJOR PARTIES DIFFER 


The differences then between parties? 
Do we have four parties: Dixtecrats, liberal 
Northern Democrats, Barry Goldwater Re- 
publicans, Nelson Rockefeller Republicans? 
What is the key to the quetsion of “party 
loyalty"? 

“Four parties? No. We have two major 
parties and I hope we always will have only 
two. I firmly believe in two parties. I be- 
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lieve there is rooni for all shades of political 
opinion in both parties. Room for them 
and we do have them.” 

An experience one day with “a lady in 
Paris“ summed up the complicated question 


- for Mr. Farley. 


The feminine inquisitor had one pointed 
question. Why did Mr. Farley support Mr. 
Roosevelt in his campaign for the third and 
fourth terms despite Mr. Farley’s own per- 
sonal vigorous disapproval of both ventures? 
(I voted for Hull at the convention in 1940 
and Senator Brrp even though he wasn’t a 
candidate in 1944.) 

“I explained that even though I did not 
believe in the third and fourth terms, that I 
did believe in majority rule. But she kept 
pressing me. She said that Iwas not a good 
American, that I was not patriotic. It is dif- 
ficult to explain party loyalty, party respon- 
sibility, why you always support the nomi- 
nees of your party. Then I pulled something 
out that I had read sometime in a book 
somewhere, I said, ‘I did it because of prej- 
udice and ignorance.’ That seemed to be 
satisfactory. It settled the argument. At 
least she stopped.” 

If Mr. Farley was always loyal to the party 
of his parents, the party of the immi- 
grants of the last century, the party of the 
downtrodden, had it always been loyal to 
him? Had he ever thought of changing to 
the party of the Hoovers, the party of the 
Eisenhowers? 

A shadow of certain sad memories flick- 
ered for an instant on the broad features of 
the tall ambassador of soft drinks. 

“You know,” he said, “there are some who 
achieve, who feel they have done it all alone. 
They forget that many others have sacri- 
ficed for them. I have seen it many times, 
how a few gather around a man and how 
those few become thousands and then how 
those thousands become hundreds of thou- 
sands.” 

Sometimes the leader of the hundreds of 
thousands forgets the selfless aid who rallied 
the first few and the first few thousands, 

“But I have never said that I have been 
shabbily treated by the leadership of my 
party. I did believe that I could have won 
the race for Senator in New York in 1956 if 
I had been nominated, and that I could have 
been elected Governor in 1960. I will never 
know why Bob Wagner and the others op- 
posed me. Yet I will never complain for I 
feel that all I have I owe to my party. I 
would not be here, I never would have gone 
anywhere, if it had not been for my party 
starting back there in Stony Point.” 


American Tuna Vessels Under Seizure by 
the Ecuadoran Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to include a copy of a letter written to 
President Kennedy by Lester Balinger, 
secretary-treasurer of the Cannery 
Workers and Fishermen’s Union of San 
Diego, Calif., which lucidly outlines the 
increasing sentiment for immediate Ex- 
ecutive action on behalf of the two 
American tuna vessels still under seizure 
by the Ecuadoran Government. 

The letter follows: 
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May 31, 1963. 
President Jonn F. KENNEDY, 
White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PresiIpeNT: American citizens, 
fishermen, and boatowners are being de- 
tained and harassed by Ecuador again. In 
recent years there have been numerous har- 
assments of this nature, but this is by far 
the worst. From all we can find out, no top- 
ranking Government official has taken a firm 
stand in this Ecuadoran sovereignty water 
expansion program. Twenty-three vessels 
with approximately 14 crewmembers per ves- 
sel are involved. We suggest that it is time 
for the U.S. Government to act, to stop this 
piracy once and for all, We suggest the fol- 
lowing steps be taken: 

1, That a top naval attaché be dispatched 
to Ecuador to take charge of the situation 
(or a top Government official). 

2. That naval vessels be dispatched to 
stand off the coast to show that we mean 
business. 

3. That the topic of discussion be the im- 
mediate release by the Ecuadoran Govern- 
ment of the American tuna vessels and their 
crews, that Ecuador cease and desist claim- 
ing their 40-mile sovereignty waters. 

We think that the time has come for this 
direct action, that if these steps are not pur- 
sued with forcefulness the American fisher- 
men will be forced from the high seas, 

Sincerely and respectfully, 
CANNERY WORKERS & FISHERMEN'S 
UNION, 
LESTER BALINGER, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


What the Tobacco Ads Don’t Tell You 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRÉSENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, since I in- 
troduced H.R. 5973, a bill to make the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
applicable to smoking products, I have 
received letters of support from con- 
cerned people throughout the country, 

I am convinced there is a huge reser- 
voir of public opinion ready to make 
war on the techniques being employed 
by the tobacco industry. These people 
want the dangers of smoking highlight- 
ed. And they are becoming increasingly 
angry at the massive doses of advertis- 
ing—most of it utterly absurb—being 
employed by the industry in its never- 
ceasing quest for new addicts. Parents, 
in particular, are highly critical of ad- 
vertising directed toward youth. 

One of the most moving and eloquent 
statements on the hazards of smoking 
comes from Dr. Charles F. Tate, Jr., as- 
sociate professor of medicine, University 
of Miami School of Medicine. He wrote 
the following: 

UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI, 
ScHOOL OF MEDICINE, 
JACKSON MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 
Miami, Fla., May 16, 1963, 
Hon. Morers UDALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE UpaLL: I am ex- 
tremely interested in your plan to introduce 
legislation putting the entire question of 
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smoking under the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. I think this would be one of the 
most important single steps that could be 
taken in order to prevent a problem that Is 
becoming critical in the field of chest dis- 
eases today in this country. At present, 
severe pulmonary emphysema, a completely 
disabling disease physically of the lungs, 
which is the second most common cause of 
total physical disability in this country, ac- 
cording to social security statistics, is felt 
by chest disease specialists and all of the 
major chest organizations throughout the 
world to be due mostly to smoking. This 
stems from actual paralysis of the cilia, or 
hairs, that are supposed to clean the bron- 
chial tubes constantly and this constant 
paralysis over the years leads to obstruction 
and infection with the trapping of air in the 
air sacs and subsequent rupture of these air 
sacs into one another and then overdisten- 
tion of the lung, which is what the Greek 
work, “emphysema” actual means (overdis- 
tention). We see this emphysema in people 
who have asthma and allergy but not any- 
where as significant as the severe, crippling 
problem that we see in our heavy smokers. 

The trend toward smoking in age 10 to 15 
years is increasing tremendously, we feel, 
due to the heavy advertizing that faces these 
children when they get home from school 
every afternoon. Some studies show any- 
where from 20 percent to as high as 68 per- 
cent of some schools surveyed smoking from 
one-half to one pack a day. It takes roughly 
25 to 30 years before real symptoms of cough, 
shortness of breath, and wheezing begin to 
occur in some people. Add the age 10 to 15 
to 25 or 30 and this will give us a generation 
in the most productive period of life, becom- 
ing totally.crippled physically. This trend 
is what led to the statement by Dr. Ochsner 
2 years ago and which he has subsequently 
repeated many times, that unless something 
is done about the smoking problem in this 
country, that this Nation will be faced with 
one of the biggest medical catastrophes it 
has ever known within 25 to 30 years. This 
is strictly a preventative problem because 
once severe emphysema is developed, there is 
no cure and no reversing the process. These 
people are totally disabled the rest of their 
lives and have to be supported by welfare 
and social security and when it occurs at age 
40, it takes relatively little imagination and 
intelligence to be able to figure out what the 
cost is going to be to this Nation in the way 
of support and loss of productivity of these 
people, There is no other solution to this 
except prevention, that is, not smoking. 

The question of squamous cell cancer of 
the lung is the other one that concerns us 
markedly, Ninety-nine percent of the chest 
physicians in this country and all of the 
major chest organizations in this country 
are absolutely convinced of the direct rela- 
tionship between smoking and lung cancer 
of the squamous cell variety. This is felt 
to be due to the constant contact of the irri- 
tating tobacco tars, particularly benzpyrene, 
and arsenic. Certainly I doubt that anyone 
can deny that this is the most intense smog 
that the human lung is exposed to day in 
and day out, that we have and that the ma- 
terial contained in this smog is definitely 
cancer producing, as shown by Dr. Rocky 
last year, who produced typical squamous 
cell cancer in the dog, an animal known defi- 
nitely not to normally develop a squamous 
cell cancer on his own, so that the etiological 
relationship here is well proven. Again, this 
is preventable, but not curable since all our 
statistics show us that 95 out of every 100 
People who come through our office door 
will be dead in 5 years, once the diagnosis 
of lung cancer is made, regardless of what we 
do, and the other 5 will be dead in the next 
4 or 5 years. So, we are again faced with 
Preventive medicine and no other course. 

We know that we probably cannot stop 
smoking on the parts of adults who already 
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haye the habit but we feel yery strongly that 
something should be done about this grow- 
ing tendency on the part of children to start 
smoking, and here is where I feel a major 
contribution could be made if something 
could be done about advertising or if the 
FDA would take over. Since only 3 parts 
of arsenic per million are allowed in food 
that is sold by FDA, if they were forced to 
bring tobacco under their control, of course 
they would have to ban the sale of tobacco 
tomorrow because the average cigarette has 
anywhere from 40 to 50 parts of arsenic per 
million and approximately 3 to 5 parts per 
milion is inhaled in the main stream smoke 
when a cigarette is smoked. 

Please go ahead with your plans regard- 
ing legislation on this problem of smoking 
and if there is any way that any of us who 
are so concerned about this problem can do 
to help you, feel assured that we will. I cer- 
tainly would be most happy to do anything 
possible along this line and feel free to call 
on me. I certainly wish you success in your 
plans. 

Very respectfully yours, 
CHarLes F. Tate, Jr., M.D., 
Associate Professor of Medicine, Univer- 
sity of Miami School of Medicine. 


Appeal of the Polish Peasant Party— 
Polish Peasant Day 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Supreme Executive Committee of the 
Polish Peasant Party, under Stanislaw 
Mikolajczyk, chairman, and Tadeusz 
Paul, secretary general, recently issued 
their appeal on the occasion of Polish 
Peasant Day, 1963, directed not only to 
their members but also to the people of 


the world. The appeal discusses the in- 


ternal situation in Poland today, and re- 
lated issues touch on all the controversial 
aspects of the Polish situation. 

Since this appeal, made on free world 
soil, cannot be made in Poland itself, it 
certainly merits attention and I insert 
it into the Recorp, feeling that it con- 
tributes substantially to one of the con- 
tinuing struggles of the peasants of Po- 
land against Communist enslavement: 
APPEAL OF THE POLISH PEASANT PARTY—POL- 

ISH Prasant Day 1963 


Fellow countrymen, friends, Peasant Party 
members, the Peasant Day—a holiday of the 
Polish people—traditionally celebrated on 
Whitsunday in Poland prior to World War 
Ii—celebrated even in the underground, in 
the forests, during the Hitlerite occupation 
of Poland—celebrated en masse by the Polish 
Peasant Party in the first years after the 
war—cannot be celebrated under today’s con- 
ditions in the homeland. 

On all these celebrations held in the cited 
above circumstances, the Peasant Party 
members, while demonstrating their strength 
and will, demanded a free, democratic, and 
socially just Poland, protested always against 
the dictatorships—either of the Sanacja or 
of Hitler, or of the Communists. 

With their blood they confirmed their al- 
legiance to the peasant ideology, to the 
cause of freedom and independence of the 
fatherland, to the religion and Polish soil. 

Twenty years ago, when the Communists 
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in accordance with the German-Soviet Pact 
of 1939 still did cooperate with the Ges- 
tapo—the peasant battalions in Poland, the 
army organization of the peasant move- 


ment in the underground, openly with weap- 


ons in their hands did rise up against the 
Hitlerite policy of the partition of Poland, 
against the mass deportation of Polish chil- 
dren to concentration camps, against the 
mass deportations of Polish peoples from 
the Polish villages so that Germans from 
Bessarabia could be settled there. 

The uprising of peasant battalions did 
interrupt the process of full implementa- 
tion of the partition of Poland along the 
Soviet-Hitler Pact of 1939. 

Today, those who always faithfully de- 
fended and cared for the Polish nation, do 
not have the right to celebrate in freedom 
the Peasant Day in Poland. 

The place of the former Hitlerite occupa- 
tion has been taken over by the Soviet 
occupation, 

Our brothers in the homeland have only 
this right: To participate in especially or- 
ganized Communist manifestationa at which 
the Communist agents are praising the So- 
viet masters and at which they are told to 
accept voluntarily the increased norms of 
work and quotas of production. 

Therefore, today on this Peasant Day— 
when the Polish nation continues to be en- 
slaved by the Communist masters and can- 
not openly speak for itself, while the War- 
saw agents of Moscow falsify its will and 
opinion—we together with the Polish nation 
do hereby appeal to all people of the free 
world: 

The enslaved Polish nation—oppressed by 
the Soviets, deprived by them of its free- 
dom and independence, religious and aca- 
demic freedoms, as well as of the right of 
determining its political, economic, and social 
regimes, has never renounced and shall 
never renounce its natural right to a free 
life in a free, independent, democratic, and 
socially just Poland, and shall not rest until 
such a Poland will be won. 

Together with the Polish nation we ex- 
press our satisfaction due to the fact that 
the peoples of 


multaneously we hold appropriate to remind 
that the free nations of the world, while 
unanimously granting the right of national 
self-de tion in the whole world—in 
their self-interest cannot indifferently watch 
the fate of the Polish nation—a nation with 
a millenium of statehood and a millenium 
of its attachment to Christendom and to 
Western civilization. 

Therefore, the Polish nation has the right 
to expect active attitude and help from the 
free nations of the world with regard to 
Russian aggressive imperialism and com- 
munism directed from Moscow—the two 
ideologies which have enslaved Poland and 
other countries behind the Iron Curtain in 
Europe, and whose obyious goal is to impose 
a regime of Communist dictatorship on the 
rest of the world. 

On the basis of the experiences of the 
Polish nation we are warning the free people 
of the world that the planned aim of the 
Communist dictatorship in the world—is 
dictatorship masked behind the Marxist and 
Leninist slogans of the “dictatorship of the 
proletariat” and the “dictatorship of workers 
and peasants," as well as behind the false 
peace d that—in case of in- 
activity of nations of the free world it is a 
threat against freedom and independence of 
their own nations and the peace of the 
whole world as well. > 


ys 
other ideologies must be destroyed and other 
regimes must be buried. 
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In order to achieve his aim, he recom- 
mends and practices revolutions, political 
diversion, racial, economic local wars he 
calls the holly wars. All these means he 
himself inspires and supplies weapons and 
ammunition for them. 

Finally, the Kremlin is not hiding that, 
in case of free world’s resistance, it is ready 
to start a nuclear war and destroy not only 
peace but also together with it tens of mil- 
lions of human lives on both sides of the 
curtain. 

For that reason, on this Peasant Day we 
appeal to the citizens of the free world: 

Do not believe the falsehoods of Com- 
munist propaganda alleging that the Polish 
nations as well as other nations enslaved 
behind the Iron Curtain in Central and 
Eastern Europe are happy and do not wish 
any freedom or any change of the regime. 

Do not believe the false propaganda about 
the Red Commissar Gomulka and the Red 
cardinal in Poland, 

So as Khrushchev states that there can be 
no pardon in the ideological struggle—so 
there can be no fraternization between com- 
munism and Christianity—and about this 
very clearly spoke, in his public statements, 
the primate of Poland, Stefan Cardinal 
Wyszynski. The problem has been similarly 
treated in Pope John XXIN’s two socially 
progressive and peaceloving encyclicals; 
Master et Magistra and Pacem in Terris. 

Any comparison of Gomulka, Khrushchey’s 
agent in Poland, with the primate of Poland 
Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski is not only an 
insult for the primate, but also for the 
whole nation. For the nation supports the 
cardinal without any reservations due to 
his determined stand against Communist 
efforts to take away from Polish hearts re- 
ligious beliefs and to demoralize the Polish 
youth by means of atheist propaganda, 

We appeal to the free world: 

You must be vigilant, active, and always 
ready. Vigilant about danger of the Soviet 
world aggression, active in the struggle 
against falsehood, diversion, and Communist 
aggression. You must be morally strong and 
ready for sacrifices. You have to be well 
armed, you must be always ready since you 
don’t know the day or the hour when Mos- 
cow’s dictator, threatened from inside, 
pressed by China and Soviet internal eco- 
nomic and political difficulties, out of despair 
in order to save his dictatorial regime and 
personal position, may set on the world 
war ITI conflagration. 

In the service of Moscow, Warsaw Com- 
munists sell out the interests of the Polish 
nation, 

On this Peasant Day—we do stigmatize 
and accuse Moscow's Warsaw agents, with 
Gomulka at their head, for their having sold 
out the very vital Polish national interests 
to Moscow's imperialism and Communist ag- 
gression against the free world. 

Countless proofs to support this accusa- 
tion cannot be contained in this appeal. 

It is enough to analyze the roster of Go- 
mulka's many trips to the U.S.S.R., Bialo- 
wieza Forest, or East Germany. Analyze his 
visit to the Berlin wall, these last years as a 
traveling salesman for Khrushchev in the 
United States and Yugoslavia. Look to 
what they were doing, Rapacki on Cuba, 
Cyrankiewicz in Mexico, Lange in India, 
Marek Thee in Laos, etc. Look at the pact 
concluded by the Communist with the Peron- 
istas in Argentine. Should one need more 
proof? 


ficient exploitation of the enslaved coun- 
tries could be carried out for the benefit of 
Moscow—the ion of the Come- 
con—has been no one else’s but Gomulka’s 
of Poland. 
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With great sums of money extracted from 
the Polish economy, the Polish Communists 
are helping out the Soviets to carry out their 
economic diversion and worldwide Commu- 
nist aggression all over the world: in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. 

With hard-earned money of the Polish 
people, against their interest, with Polish 
coal, with food supplied by Poland—even 
using the imported wheat—Gomulka has 
been helping Ulbricht to overcome his short- 
ages caused by the fast tempo of communi- 
zation of Eastern Germany, and above all, 
caused by the speedy and violent collectiv- 
ization of East German agriculture. 

Sacrificing the most vital national inter- 
ests, the Communists are investing huge 
sums of money into newly opened mines in 
the Soviet Byelorussia instead of using those 
investments for exploitation of potassium in 
Poland—a mineral already discovered whose 
location and potential are known. 

The joint investments of Warsaw and 
Krupp both in Poland and the USSR. is a 
demonstration that Gomulka has found 
common language with the capital of West- 
ern Germany at a time when big West Ger- 
man industrial concerns have been contin- 
ually refusing to indemnify the Polish vic- 
tims of Hitler’s concentration and forced 
labor camps—to pay indemnity to those who 
were forced to work for the benefit of the big 
industrial cartels. 

General Spychalski, the chief politruk“ 
of Gomulka in the Polish Army, during his 
“visit” together with General Hofman from 
East Berlin with the Polish garrisons on the 
recovered territories in Poland has given 
the Polish regiments stationed there the 
names of German anti-Fascist fighters. One 
could forgive Spychalski visiting East Ger- 
many now and presenting to the German 
Communist regiments the busts not only of 
Swierczewskl, but also of Marchlewski, Rosa 
Luxemburg and other international Com- 
munists, who though of Polish origin—lived 
and passed away as the members of the Ger- 
man Communist Party and as such they al- 
ways faithfully served the interests of Mos- 
cow. 

However, no one can forgive him the dec- 
orating of Germans for their services in the 
struggle for People’s Poland when, after hav- 
ing joined the Communist cause, as former 
Hitler’s executioners of Poles, later in the 
ranks of the PPR (Polish Communist Party) 
they were again murdering Poles in Silesia. 

We accuse the Warsaw Communists for 
the wasting of hard-earned money of the 
Polish people with which to finance diver- 
sion and espionage among the exiles in the 
free world carried out by Gomulka’s agents 
for the benefit of Moscow. 

We accuse them for having stopped the 
repatriation of Poles from the U.S.S.R. and 
thus sacrificing the lives of about 2 million 
Poles to disappear in the Soviets. 

We accuse them for the crime of polono- 
cide—being committed in the form of legal- 
ized abortions under the guise of the so- 
called policy of birth control. This is the 
helping out of Moscow in the work of biologi- 
cal destruction of the Polish nation. 

We accuse them for their destruction of 
the Polish nation the antiworker 
and antipeasant legislation. This legisla- 
tion only deepens the genuine misery and 
shortages caused by the unproductive Com- 
munist economy, as well as by the Commu- 
nist exploitation for the benefit of Muscovite 
imperialism and financing of Communist 
world aggression. 

We accuse the Polish Communists for their 
German-Kaisers-like extermination policy 
with regard to the peasants. Like during the 
Kaisers the Communists are riating 
peasant land and giving It to the sovkhozes. 
Like during the Kaisers the peasants are 
being deprived of their family homesteads. 
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They are doing this despite the fact that 
they know that all foreign trade transac- 
tions with the West do supply the Warsaw 
treasury with 60 percent of hard currency 
and this high percentage is earned by the 
export of agricultural products and food 
processed goods toward which the Pollsh 
peasant has contributed in fourfold ways: 

1. In the form of cheap compulsory de- 
liveries to the State; 

2. In the form of high prices for coal 
which the peasant may get only after the 
delivery of compulsory quotas; 

3. In the form of an especially high taxa- 
tion of private farming; and 

4. In the form of higher fees for use of 
tractor services, fertilizers, machinery, etc. 

Assembled on this Peasant Day, we do 
request that the Governments of the United 
States and Great Britaln—both coresponsible 
for the Teheran and Yalta decisions—to 
present the question of freedom of Poland 
and other countries behind the Iron Curtain 
on the agenda of the United Nations. 

We request that the question of the Katyn 
murder be submitted to the U.N. for delib- 
eration. 

We request that the United States and 
Great Britain recognize the border on the 
Oder and Neisse. 

Recognizing the eastern frontiers of Po- 
land based on the Riga Treaty we request 
that freedom and independence be restored 
to Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Byelorussia 
and Ukraine so that a federation of these 
free and independent nations with Poland 
may be formed. Such a federation would 
enable these nations to establish better mu- 
tual relationships and cooperation and it 
would further create a basis for the forma- 
tion of another federation including Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Al- 
bania, and Bulgaria. 

Hereby we are voicing our opinion against 
the prevailing view that a restoration of 
freedom and Independence to Ukraina would 
be upsetting the historical rights of Russia. 
Such a view is nothing more than the con- 
tinuing recognition of imperialistic rights 
of old Tsarist Russia. 

We request that the Soviets and the War- 
saw regime fulfill the Potsdam decisions 
which did provide above all for the with- 
drawal of Soviet armed forces from Poland, 
for respect of religious and political free- 
doms, as well as of free, unfettered and 
democratic elections in Poland. 

We request that the Red Army and all 
other Soviet functionaries be withdrawn 
from Poland. 

We request respect for full religious free- 
doms in Poland, repatriation of Poles from 
the U.S.S.R., freeing of all political prisoners, 
restoration of freedom of speech, opinion, 
association and the right to a free and true 
self-government, the right to form free po- 
litical parties, cooperative, professional 
youth, and cultural organizations. 

We request that truly free and demo- 
cratic election under the International con- 
trol be carried out in Poland. 

On this Peasant Day while sending our 
heartiest greetings to our brothers and sis- 
ters in Poland we do pledge that despite 
many obstacles and unfriendly winds on 
the international arena we shall always faith- 
fully serve and fight for a free, democratic, 
and socially just Poland, 

We deeply do believe that only the res- 
toration of freedom, democracy, and social 
justice in Poland and other countries en- 
slaved by the agrression of the Muscovite im- 
perialism and world communism may give 
mankind the condition of life in peace, proper 
development, and progress. 

SUPREME EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
or THE POLISH PEASANT PARTY, 
STANISLAW MIKOLAJCZYK, Chairman. 
Tanxusz PAUL, Secretary General. 
Washington, June 1963. 
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Space Education: The St. Louis 
Planetarium 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr, Speaker, Mr. J. S. 
McDonnell, president of the McDonnell 
Aircraft Co. of St. Louis, maker of the 
Mercury and Gemini spacecraft, recently 
dedicated a new planetarium in St. Louis. 
In his speech Mr. McDonnell outlined the 
important role which this planetarium 
will play in the future of space education. 
An important achievement in itself, this 
will be one of the great planetariums in 
the world. In addition, however, it will 
have an important educational role, as 
Mr. McDonnell’s speech points out. To 
help give a fuller understanding of the 
objective of this new St. Louis Plane- 
tarium, I am placing the dedicatory re- 
marks of Mr. McDonnell in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp at this point: 

Sr. LOUVIS PLANETARIUM DEDICATION 
(Address by J. S. McDonnell) 

Mrs. Brungard, Mayor Tucker, Mr. Gunn, 
Congressman Curtis, Mr. Roos, distinguished 
guests, and ladies and gentlemen of the St. 
Louis community, America is now a space- 
faring nation, and so I will talk to you to- 
night in space-faring terms. 

And it came to pass in the early years of 
the age of aeronautics that there was an un- 
usual city located deep in the heart of Amer- 
ica, famous in history for the Spirit of St. 
Louis. Now, in the earlier age of aeronautics 
just 36 years ago, the tiny single-engine 
Spirit of St. Louis, piloted by Lone Eagle 
Lindbergh and backed by leaders of St, Louis, 
nad tor the first time in the history of the 
planet called Earth—fiown the great Atlantic 
Ocean alone and nonstop. In those early 
days of the age of aeronautics, Lindbergh's 
achievement was likened to the daring voy- 
age of Columbus sailing westward in 1492 
across the boundless waters of the Atlantic. 

Now, in this evermore rapidly ascending 
spiral of science and engineering, America is 
a space-faring nation in the age of astro- 
nautics, and so it is most fitting that the 
creative people of St. Louis have designed 
and have built the first spacecraft, known 
as Mercury, in which the first free men have 
journeyed into space, although we were all 
with them in spirit, most recently to the ex- 
tent of 600,000 miles including 22 days and 
22 nights of 45 minutes each, nonstop in 34 
hours from lift-off to down-splash. 

It is also fitting that the free world’s next 
improved 1964 model spacecraft, namely the 
3.75-ton twin-astronaut Gemini, is right 
now being designed and built by St. Louis- 
ans to pioneer and practice rendezvous in 
epace and perhaps to become the versatile 
workhorse of space. 

And so it came to pass, in this Spirit of St. 
Louis. town, that it was natural and typical 
to their style, that in 1955 A D. the citizens 
wanted a planetarium and voted to tax them- 
selves for same, and after a few trials and 
tribulations, here it is! It is significant 
that the good mayor of St. Louls gave only 
one directive to Gyo Obata, the brilliant 
architect: what was wanted was a planetar- 
lum unique to St. Louls and symbolic of 
the Space Age. And now here it stands 
before you in all of its pure mathematical 
beauty. The sweeping curves (created by 
rotating one straight line at an angle around 
a second vertical line with which it does 
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not intersect) forming a hyperbola in 
silhouette, are indeed truly symbolic of the 
space age, and directly suggest the vast 
reaches of the celestial universe, because 
the largest comets sweeping through our 
solar system from outer space describe hyper- 
bolic paths around our sun. Furthermore, 
if you attend a lecture in the planetarium’s 
star chamber you may hear the sounds of 
rockets blasting off for the moon, the silence 
of deep space and the music of the spheres, 
the latter from 8 strereophonic high-fidelity 
spenkers; truly symbolic of the space age. 

What is the long-term significance, to St. 
Louis, of the planetarium and the space age? 
I believe that space science and exploration 
are here to stay and will continue at a high 
rate of activity because of four basic factors. 

First factor: Whether we like it or not, 
there is a space race between the free world 
and the Communist world. 

Second factor: From the military stand- 
point we can never tell when some new dis- 
covery in space science and exploration will 
have the potentiality of leading eventually 
to military control of the earth, so we have 
to do it whether we want to or not. 

Third factor: Even without the first and 
second factors, the nature of the soul of 
man is such that man wants to discover and 
explore everything that he is able to discover 
and explore. Man's flight from earth to the 
moon and the planets will be the most prodi- 
gious adventure in his history. The hard 
work, the self-discipline, and the soaring 
spirit of man, which has brought him to the 
brink of this great achievement, will not stop 
now. I believe it will have no end as long as 
man exists on earth. - 

Fourth factor: Permeating all of this ac- 
tivity there will be a vast program of scien- 
tific research in almost all of the known sci- 
ences, and from both basic research and 
applied research there will in the end inevi- 
tably be many applications to everyday life 
on earth which will be stimulating to our 
business economy in many ways, and that 
means jobs, I am speaking not of months and 
years to come, but of decades and centuries 
to come. 

Does the St. Louis region wish to be a vital 
part in the age of astronautics? Of course 
wedo. St. Louis already has a good founda- 
tion in space age e and space age 
manufacturing; St. Louls already has this 
wonderful planetarium, and St. Louis al- 
ready has many fine educational institutions. 

What is needed next? It's Inspiring for us 
to lift up our eyes to the stars, but then it 
does no good unless we do something about 
it.. One obvious next step is to increase our 
educational efforts in the space sciences in 
order to have a real foundation for the 
future. 

In this respect I have a specific $400,000 
educational proposal to make for the con- 
sideration of the city of St. Louis and 
Washington University, defined in four 
programs: k 

First program: It is proposed that in addi- 
tion to the planetarium's present excellent 
public lecture program, a new series of teach- 
ing programs be initiated at the planetarium 
from the first grade of grammar school 
through college. This would be the first 
time in the world that a planetarium would 
be used as a teaching laboratory directly to 
support the science curriculum of the com- 
munity schools. 

Second program: An additional educa- 
tional program at Washington University 
with emphasis on high caliber graduate and 
research work under five professorships in 
the various space sciences, of which the first 
would be provided by McDonnell, in the hope 
that other leaders would thereby be inspired 
to provide the other four professorships such 
as astrophysics, radio astronomy, plasma/ 
magnetohydronamics, planetary sciences, 
quantum electronics, or related fields bearing 
directly on space science. 
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Third program: It is proposed that adult 
education courses in astronomy, celestial 
navigation, space exploration and space sci- 
ences be made available through the plane- 
tarium. There ought also be provided 
courses in space sciences for specialized 
groups such as engineers, teachers, and 
others with a real and useful Interest in the 
subject. 

Fourth program: It is proposed that a lec- 
tureship program be established whereby 
distinguished authorities in the space scien- 
ces will be invited to come to St. Louis to 
participate in the activities of the plane- 
tartum and the community. 

In order to get this entire program started 
on an excellent basis, I will pledge a gift of 
$400,000 which should be ample to pay the 
entire cost for the first 5 years. 

Within the next several days, I will pre- 
sent this proposal in writing, and I wish to 
express deep appreciation for the fine and 
helpful collaboration of Mr. Charles A. 
Schweighauser, Michael Witunski, Prof. 
Robert N. Varney, and Provost George E. 
Pake, without which this preliminary 
posal would not have been possible, 

I invite you again to look at this beautiful 
utilitarian planetarium. Is it any wonder 
that this exciting design, equally brilliant 
in space age hyperbolic symbolism and also 
in its reinforced concrete materialization, 
and pointing from earth to outer space and 
the stars; is it any wonder that this com- 
bination has inspired this old Scotsman to 
try to help establish it also as both a sym- 
bol and an institution of space age educa- 
tion; and how fitting is its motto “Per aspera 
ad astra,” which means “hard work to the 
stars"—a fitting part of the spirit of St. 
Louls—a fitting step on the way to one of 
St. Louis’ new images: Leader in space 
science and exploration. 


Youth Employment Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OFP NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently received a letter from the Honor- 
able Robert F. Wagner, Jr., mayor of the 
city of New York, resquesting support 
for the President's youth employment 
bill, if and when it reaches the floor of 
the House of Representatives. 

In view of the great record of the city 
of New York and its mayor on behalf of 
social programs, I think it singularly ap- 
propriate that his letter be inserted in 
the Record. I am particularly aware of 
this fact in view of the mobilization for 
youth project in my district on the lower 
east side of Manhattan wherein I at- 
tended a ceremony opening a gas station 
on Monday, June 3, 1963, which is being 
operated by youths who would otherwise 
have been on the streets of the neighbor- 
hood as unemployed. 

This is only one of the numerous em- 
ployment projects arranged for by the 
mobilization for youth to which the city 
has contributed $1.4 million annually 
for a few years. 

Elsewhere in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of today I have included an article 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of May 23, 1963, particularizing in great- 
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er detail than I have mentioned herein 
the work of the mobilization for youth 
program. 

The mayor’s letter follows: 

Crry or New YORK, 
OFFICE OF THE Mayor, 
New York, N.Y., May 23, 1963. 
Hon, LEONARD FARBSTEIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FARBSTEIN: I am writ- 
ing to ask your support for the President's 
youth em t bill when it reaches the 
floor of the House of Representatives shortly. 
As you know, the Senate has already passed 
this bill, and it now requires favorable action 
by the House. 

New York's congressional representatives 
are in an enviable position to testify to the 
wisdom of public investment in youth train- 
ing and employment programs. For you can 
point with pride to the many accomplish- 
ments of State and local governments in this 
field such as: the Youth Employment Sery- 
ice of the State Employment Service, and the 
special counseling and employment place- 
ment programs for school dropouts spon- 
sored by the State and local.departments of 
education. Here in New York City we are 
contributing $1.4 million annually to the 
Mobilization for Youth project on Manhat- 
tan's Lower East Side. A large part of that 
expenditure goes to support youth work, 
training, and placement programs. 

The programs I have named are a few ex- 
amples of the many and varied youth em- 
ployment activities underway in our State. 
Total expenditures for all youth develop- 
ment activities now constitute a sizable 
proportion of State and city expenditures. 
For example, we are spending $1.1 billion of 
our $2.7 billion budget in New York City for 
educational, social, health, and recreational 
services for children and youth. Much of 
the good work we are doing may, however, 
be undone or wasted in cases where unem- 
ployed youth lose skills and motivation and 
fail to develop their potential because of en- 
forced idleness, 

Youth power is our most precious na- 
tional and local asset. Since local govern- 
ment budgets are already badly strained, 
largely in order to provide youth develop- 
ment resources, it is both fair and just that 
the National Government contribute finan- 
cial assistance and program leadership to this 
essential public undertaking. 

IT urge Ts your nae of the President's 
total youth program and particularly your 
support of the youth employment bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT F. WAGNER, 
Mayor. 


Figures Refute Administration Rosy. Pic- 
ture of Balance of Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in spite of 
the optimistic statements from the Pres- 
ident and other administration officials 
continue to assure the American people 
that we are not in trouble on our balance 
of payments and that there is no drain 
on our gold supply, the figures prove oth- 
erwise. It is time the President stop mis- 
leading the American people, tell them 
the truth, and take positive action to pro- 
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tect our gold supply and the value of our 
currency. 

The following item from the Washing- 
ton World of May 10 reports the drain 
on our gold reserves is up 50 percent: 

U.S. Goto DRAIN Ur 50 PERCENT 


Statistics for the first quarter of 1963 show 
an alarming increase in the balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. Based on the early 1963 figure, 
the annual rate of the deficit will rise to 
$3.3 billion, a jump of 50 percent over the 
actual figure for all of 1962. 

According to Government economists the 
rise is largely due to the east coast dock strike 
and its impact on exports. An added factor 
is failure of foreign nations to repay debts. 

As a result, the gold outflow continues and 
foreign confidence in the U.S. dollar wanes. 
Although the deficit is not quite in the 
neighborhood of the $4 billion of the years 
1958-60, lt still remains a serious challenge to 
the economy. 


His Holiness Pope John XXIII 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON.. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of Pope John XXIII has deprived 
the Catholic world of a beloved father, 
the Christian world of a true shepherd, 
and the entire world of a good friend. 
For truly Pope John was a friend to all 
people of good will everywhere as his 
great encyclical “Pacem in Terris” re- 
veals. 

He did not live to see the completion 
of his great dream and undertaking in 
the Ecumenical Council but he did lay 
the ground work for the bridging of dif- 
ferences among religions. I pray that 
the spirit of ecumenism will be with us 
all through his successor for many years 
to come. 

Though Pope John had a long list of 
titles, the one that seemed to fit him best 
was that of “Pontifex—Bridgebuilder.” 
Morris West, the noted Australian au- 
thor, expressed this so beautifully in a 
recent article in Life, as follows: 

BUILDER or BRIDGES von Us Poor DEVILS 

(By Morris L. West) 

I am very close to tears as I begin to set 
down these words. What can I say of a 
man so manifestly good, so manifestly the 
victim—or is It the victor—in a drama of 
divine irony whose poignant prayer as he 
lies stricken is not for the salvation of his 
own soul but for the salvation of a work 
begun in the name of God? 

I have no dignity in the church. I have 
no personal merit to commend me for the 
task of writing a eulogy, save perhaps this— 
that I am, in the spirit, a stumbling son 
of Angelo Giuseppe Roncalli. And, as a son, 
I want to say what his living and the 
thought of his dying have meant to me and 
to other souls still vagrant on this puzzling 
planet. 

I live 12,000 miles from Rome. I stand 
with 550 million other believers on the low- 
est level of the complex hierarchic order of 
the church. But I wander widely and I am 
troubled by the spectacle of misery and pov- 
erty, and injustice and oppression, and the 
million faces of despair. I wrestle daily with 
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the mystery of how all this could have is- 
sued, as the deposit of faith affirms it does, 
from the single creative act of an all-good 
and all-knowing divinity. 

To me Angelo Roncalli presented himself 
always as a man who carried the burden 
of the same mystery, who shared the agony 
that it imposes on the human spirit, who 
knew the wild and risky leap demanded 
by the act of falth—and who knew, too, 
from how many millions the grace to make 
It has been withheld. 

From the day of his election the makers 
of legends were busy about him. But even 
they could not obscure the true nature of 
this man—shrewd, pragmatic, kindly, too 
simple to be seduced by eminence, too 
gregarious to be happy in the baroque en- 
clave of the Vatican, a man with a sense of 
fraternity and a gift of compassion which 
even the formalities of Vatican communi- 
cation could not distort. 

The Romans named him un Papa sim- 
patico. And everyone wished he were 
younger, so that the imprint of his person- 
ality might be deeper on the corporate life 
of the church and the common life of the 
world. We had had a surfeit of princes 
and politicians and theologians—even of 
conventional saints. We needed a man who 
spoke the language of the heart, who un- 
derstood that the dialog of God with 
man is carried on in terms far different 
from the semantics of professional philoso- 
phers. We have had him too briefly. 

Many of my generation felt that the tra- 
ditional relationship between clergy and the 
people had become defective. We acknowl- 

without reservation the dignity of 
the priestly office, its divine function in the 
renewal of the sacrificial act and in the dis- 
pensation of sacramental grace. We re- 
spected the abnegation and dedication im- 
posed by the celibate state. We supported 
our pastors according to their needs and our 
capacities. We built schools and monaster- 
ies and hospitals. We financed missions and 
works of charity. We carried double and 
triple burdens to educate our children in the 
faith. 

But many of us felt, not without reason, 
that there was too much emphasis on the 
magisterium of the hierarchy—their author- 
ity as moral arbiters, interpreters of dogma 
and administrators of the temporal structure 
of the church. We felt that there was not 
enough understanding of their ministerlum— 
the service of the Creator through and by 
spiritual and temporal service rendered to 
the people. 

In half a generation the vista of the uni- 
verse had exploded into galactic dimensions. 
The human spirit was being submitted to 
monstrous tensions—moral, political, eco- 
nomic. And while we clung desperately to 
the deposit of faith, we longed for a renewal 
of the intellectual and pastoral life of the 
Church so that we might live—through the 
faith—hopefully and actively in the world 
into which we were born. 

We were not cenobites. We were men of 
the 20th century and we could not opt out 
of it. We were not only members of a 
church, we were members of the diverse hu- 
man family as well and we could not opt 
out of that elther. It was like the breaking 
of a new day when we heard the call of 
John XXIII for an aggiornamento—for an 
updating of the church, her manners, her 
customs and her interpretation of the de- 
posit of faith into the language of this mil- 
lennial century. 

When John XXIII was elected pontiff, he 
abrogated nothing of the primacy of his of- 
fice. Yet one of his first acts was to make 
himself more readily available to his broth- 
er bishops. Later he intervened in the de- 
bates of the Ecumenical Council and in the 
lobbyings of its members to affirm that the 
Roman Curia was not the Pope, and that 
the Pope was brother to every bishop in 
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Christendom and servant of every human 
soul in the world. 

Of all the recent Popes, it seems that 
John XXIII has been least afraid of schism, 
of heresy or of the militancy of non-Chris- 
tian religions. A man of simple faith, he 
believed in the indwelling of the Holy Spirit 
and in the promise of perpetuity made by 
Christ to the church. He put no store in 
interdicts or excommunication because he 
was also a man of simple charity who un- 
derstood that, although human beings are 
limited by God's covenant with them, God 
Himself is not so limited. He knew that all 
men must live with the burdens and con- 
fusions of their own history, and that sal- 
vation or damnation hangs, in the last re- 
sort, upon God's judgment of the final di- 
rection of a man's will—toward Him or away 
from Him. He cinaimed without reservation 
his right as the supreme pastor to preach 
truth and refute error, but he gave the im- 
pression of a man ready at all times to su- 
spend judgment on human confusion and 
human delinquency. All other pontiffs knew 
these things—preached them, too. What 
has made John XXIII so different is his 
lively and intimate sense of their applica- 
tion to the commerce of life, immortally 
reflected in “Pacem in Terris,” his encyclical 
on peace. 

I am chary of miracles; but I think there 
has been a kind of miracle in the way Pope 
John managed to impress his charity upon 
the church and upon the world. Most peo- 
ple have seen him only in photographs, His 
own voice has not often been heard. Mainly 
his words filtered out to the faithful through 
newspaper reports and the variant voices of 
preachers, good and bad. But somehow we 
have all felt him, and felt that God was 
with him. In his hands the crosier of the 
bishop has meant what it was meant to 
mean—the crook of the kindly shepherd, to 
whom the wayworn and the stragglers meant 
more than those penned safely in the sheep- 
fold. 

When he was elected Pope, he became heir 
to a long list of titles: Bishop of Rome, Vicar 
of Jesus Christ, Successor of the Prince of 
the Apostles, Supreme Pontiff of the Univer- 
sal Church, Patriarch of the West, Primate 
of Italy, Archbishop and Metropolitan of the 
Roman Province, Sovereign of the Vatican 
City State. Yet the title which has seemed 
to sit most comfortably on him is that of 
Pontifex: the builder of bridges, He goes 
too soon and he leaves his work unfinished, 
but the bridges he planned are already 
abuilding—bridges of understanding and 
tolerance between the separated families of 
Christendom and the nations of East and 
West. 

The formula on which he based all his 
architecture was very simple: “I have tried 
to preserve my calm and balance while in- 
yestigating and evaluating things and per- 
sons about me, ever concerned more with 
that which unites than with that which 
divides, * * *” 

He was never a polemical man. He dis- 
liked contention and preferred to rely upon 
discussion and persuasive prompting rather 
than to invoke the authority of his office. 
He ordered that even the admonitions and 
of the holy office be couched in moderate 
language so that men of good will might 
have room to move through the most risky 
speculations to a fuller understanding of the 
truth. He was never a political man. He 
was a diplomat long enough to know that 
political action creates more problems than 
it solves. 

There was a great boldness in his plan- 
ning, a devastating directness. He encour- 
aged the most daring speculations of mod- 
ern theology, and he lent the weight of 
his influence to those ecumenical dialogues 
which aimed at breaking down semantic 
and historic barriers between Catholic and 
non-Catholic theologians. 
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There sre some in the church who were 
disappointed because he did not take a more 
militant line against Russian communism. 
There are some who were shocked because 
tte accepted birthday greetings from the 
Premier of Russia and then received his 
son-in-law in private audience. Yet the in- 
cident illuminated his whole attitude to 
the affairs of human souls. He knew that 
every society and every system survives by 
virtue of what is good in it, just as human 
beings are kept from the ultimate madness 
of despair by that in their nature which is 
good and conformable to a Divine pattern. 

John XXIII is to leave us—a great man, 
and a great Pope. For this very reason there 
is rare tragedy in his passing. The tragedy 
is that, having begun so much, he will not 
be permitted to see the fruits of his labor; 
he has seen only the first faint buds. Yet 
in this, as in all else, his life has been pat- 
terned on that of the Christ whose vicar 
he was. He has walked for all too short a 
time, scattering the seeds of truth and char- 
ity on good ground and stony soil, and has 
endured the painful crucifixion of illness 
and frustration. Now, at the end, he must 
abandon himself and all his unfinished 
work into the hands of God. 

How has he felt during these last months, 
perched on his lonely eminence with the 
world spread beneath him like a campaign 
map and above him the monstrous mystery 
of the Godhead? There must have been 
times when his aged shoulders bent under 
the burden and even his stout peasant heart 
quailed at the thought of things undone. 
Even the mercy of death has been delayed 
for him—as it was for his Master. 

History will be kind to him, I think, be- 
cause he has been a kindly man who had 
compassion on the multitudes, “seeing them 
harried and abject, like sheep that have no 
shepherd.” Princes and priests are mourned 
as rarely as they are thanked, but many 
will weep for this one because he has been, 
in truth, what he was named to be: a ser- 
vant of the servants of God. 

Will they canonize him and make him, 
officially, a saint in the calendar? In a way 
I hope not. For my part I do not want to 
see him idealized by a Vatican painter, lit 
by a thousand candles in St. Peter's, repro- 
duced in plaster and gilt and sold to pious 
pligrims. I want to remember him for what 
he has been—a loving man, a simple priest, 
a good pastor, and a builder of bridges across 
which we poor devils may hope one day to 
scramble to salvation. 


A Profile of Congresswoman Charlotte 
T. Reid in the Milwaukee Journal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


; OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the interesting profile of our colleague, 
the gentlewoman from Illinois [Mrs. 
Rem] by Ira Kapenstein, which ap- 
peared in the Milwaukee Journal on 
May 23, 1963: 

Representative CHARLOTTE THOMPSON 
Rew, Republican, of Illinois, is serving her 
first tearm in Congress, but she is fast be- 
coming a leading spokesman for the distaff 
side of the GOP. 

Mrs. Rem, 49, was the only new woman 
Member of Congress elected last fall. An at- 
tractive mother of four, she was nominated 
to seek the 15th District congressional seat 
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in Illinois, after the sudden death of her 
husband, Frank R. Reid, Jr. 

Her late husband, an Aurora attorney, 
had been seeking his first term in Congress 
when he died. 

Born in Kankakee, II., Mrs. Rem was 
graduated from East Aurora High School and 
attended Ilinois College at Jacksonville for 
2 = 

She studied voice for several years in 
Chicago and sang professionally for 3 years 
as a member of the National Broadcasting 
Co. staff. She was a featured vocalist on 
the Don McNeill's Breakfast Club“ pro- 
gram. 

Mrs. Rem is no stranger to politics, having 
lived in a political atmosphere for many 
years. Her father-in-law, Frank R. Reid, 
was a Congressman for 12 years. She had 
campaigned actively with her husband be- 
fore his death, and had worked with him, in 
other local political contests. 

WOMEN’S ROLE IMPORTANT 

Mrs. Rem attended the Republican Na- 
tiqnal Convention in 1956 when her husband 
was a delegate. 

She believes that women are the predomi- 
nant force in politics today. 

Much in demand as a speaker, Mrs. RED 
is fond of telling her audiences: “The hand 
that once rocked the cradle is now out doing 
some powerful rocking in political and eco- 
nomic circles.” 

Mrs. Rin points to the statistics that show 
there are almost 4 million more women vot- 
ers than men and that the majority of 
women vote Republican. 

She told a recent audience: 

“Women by their very nature are less in- 
hibited than most men. Women have al- 
ways had the responsibility of high stand- 
ards of living for their families and moral 
codes of conduct for their children. 

“They are alert to the needs of their com- 
munities and traditionally have given count- 
less hours of service to worthwhile causes 
without thought of any remuneration. 

“Women are typically crusaders for jus- 
tice, for honor, and for peace.” 

Mrs. Rem contended that women are less 
apt to compromise their conscience and 
integrity. 

NEW ERA HAS OPENED 

“Women have always helped direct the 
course of men's destiny—usually behind the 
scenes in their roles as mother and wives,” 
she said. “Today, however, a new era has 
opened the door to new opportunities. *” 

Mrs. Rem hopes that more women will 
run for governmental office at the local, 
State and National levels and that wom- 
en candidates will get the support from the 
tremendous resources of volunteer female 
campaign workers. 

As a newcomer to Congress, Mrs. REID says 
that the women Members want no special 
treatment or privileges. She says her goal 
is to represent her district and to legislate 
“as well as the men,” 

Women have some distinct advantages in 
politics, the Congresswoman believes. y 

“The particular value of a woman's par- 
ticipation in government, seems to me the 
fact that women tend to take things per- 
sonally,” she said. This might be described 
as less willingness to accept prepackaged 
generalizations or prefabricated attitudes.” 

Mrs. Rem said that women must face such 
important national decisions as how much 
to spend for schools, hospitals, roads; how 
to avoid inflation; the problem of balancing 
the Nation's budget and other fiscal ques- 
tions. 

“Understanding these basic economics is 
essential if we are to be intelligent, respon- 
sible citizens,” she said. 

MUST KNOW ECONOMICS 

The freshman legislator confessed that at 
times she has a hard time balancing her 
checkbook. -She said that with women hold- 
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ing the balance of power in the United 
States, it is imperative that they have a bet- 
ter understanding of economics and politics. 

Mrs. Rem suggested that more practical 
economics be taught at the high school level 
and that women's clubs and organizations 
take more interest in economic study. 

Before entering Congress, Mrs. Remp's ma- 
jor interests were her home and her hus- 
band's career. She has four children. A 
daughter, Patricla (Mrs. George Lindner), 
lives in Boulder, Colo. A son, Frank, is in 
the Marine Corps at Lake Meade, Ney. Ed- 
ward (Tom) and Susan are attending school 
in Aurora. 

Mrs, Rem was active in the Aurora March 
of Dimes and the Child Welfare Society. She 
was on the Board of Directors of the Aurora 
Women's Republican club for 4 years. She 
has worked with local Girl Scouts, PTA 
groups and other civic and charitable or- 
ganizations, 

Mrs. Rem serves on the Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee of the House and 
is on Subcommittees for National Parks, Ter- 
ritorial and Insular Affairs and Indian Af- 
fairs. 

She was appointed to the Board of Trustees 
of the National Cultural Center and was elec- 
ted secretary of the Illinois Republican dele- 
gation. She also is secretary of the 88th 
Club, which consists of new Republican 
Members in the 88th Congress. 


A Celebration in the American Tradition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, on May 
19, in San Francisco, the four sons of 
Mr. Lee Ling were hosts for a banquet 
which celebrated Mr. Lee Ling's Tist 
birthday. His friends attended with 
pride and devotion. They came from 
all parts of the United States, including 
the State of Hawaii, from the far reaches 
of Canada, and even from distant For- 
mosa. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Lee Ling well de- 
served this demonstration of respect and 
affection, as he has deserved through the 
years the admiration of his fellow citi- 
zens of San Francisco. Of humble ori- 
gins, burdened with privation and debt 
in their early years, Lee Ling and his 
wife, his stanch helpmate, Yuk Kang, 
have weathered life's storms, have 
achieved independence and success, and 
have faithfully and enthusiastically 
served their fellow citizens in many civic, 
philanthropic, and humane endeavors. 

Through their years of hard work to- 
gether, Mr. Ling and his wife were the 
Proprietors of the Eastern Bakery on 
Grant Avenue. For decades their effi- 
ciency and helpfulness were bywords in 
the community. 

The business acumen which made a 
success of the bakery business is still 
actively at work in the enterprises of the 
Hawaii and San Francisco Investment 
Co., a busy and prosperous building and 
development firm which Mr. Ling now 
serves as vice president. 

His civic participation deserves special 
praise. Each year for many years, and 
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into the present, he has personally solic- 
ited donations for the Bay Area United 
Crusade, the San Francisco Bay area’s 
community chest. He served his beloved 
Chinatown as chairman of the board of 
directors of its Chinese Hospital. 

The members of his large family were 
especially proud of him on the occasion 
of his birthday banquet. 

They have always held him in the 
highest esteem for the honor which his 
business success, his scrupulous honesty, 
and his performance of public duty have 
reflected upon them, but they were also 
glad to publicly express their gratitude 
for his service and devotion to them as 
a president and now an elder of the Lee 
Family Association. 

He has worked and sacrificed for fam- 
ily and community, for city and country, 
for Chinese and Americans, for the 
United States and for China. He was 
a director of Young China, a San Fran- 
cisco Chinese language newspaper found- 
ed by the distinguished Chinese leader, 
Sun Yat Sen, half a century ago. Mr. 
Lee has served on the executive commit- 
tee of the local Kuo Min Tang, and is now 
on the executive committee of the 
Chinese Anti-Communist League. 

He is currently chairman of the board 
of the Kin Kuo High School. In the 
great American tradition of preserving 
the culture of the country of origin 
while adapting to the democratic tradi- 
tions of the country of adoption, this 
school, the only one of its kind in the 
United States, teaches its pupils the Chi- 
nese language after its public school 
hours. His devotion to his fellow Chi- 
nese Americans is shown in his director- 
ship of the Young Wo District Associa- 
tion of Chinatown. 

It is to Mr. Ling's credit and to the 
credit of the United States, the country 
which he loves and has served so well, 
that his industry, his aspiration, his in- 
sight, his honesty, his civic pride, and 
his patriotism have made of him a busi- 
nessman, a leader, a patriot, and an 
American worthy of the emulation of his 
fellow Americans. 


Debate on the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 19633 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks, I would like to 


include an article from the Washington 
World, “Is United Nations Effective In- 
strument To Assure Peace?” The article 
presents the pro views of Richard N. 
Gardner, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for International Organization 
Affairs, and the opposite views by our 
colleague, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Congressman JAMES UTT. 

My own views coincide with Mr. Urr's 
because I canont see where the self-in- 
terest of my country is being served 
through the present makeup of the U.N. 
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In the interest of a full discussion of 
the issue, I include both the pro and con 
arguments as they appeared in the news- 
paper. 

The article follows: 

Is UNITED NATIONS Errective?—YES 
(By Richard N. Gardner) 


The peacekeeping functions of the United 
Nations help us in two principal ways: 

In the first place, they help avoid global 
conflict and preserve the values of a free so- 
ciety during the dangerous ideological, po- 
litical, and military confrontation In which 
we now find ourselves. 

The U.N. serves as a forum for ventilating 
grievances and for mobilizing public opinion 
and political pressure against breaches of the 
peace and acts of aggression. 

The U.N. serves as center of negotiation in 
which the settlement of disputes can be 
sought through quiet diplomacy, with the 
special advantage of a “third man” in the 
person of the Secretary General to get negoti- 
ations started where neither side is willing 
to take the first step. 

ACTIONS ON BEHALF OF WORLD 


The United Nations is an action agency 
able to mount economic, administrative, and 
policing operations in situations where ac- 
tion by one country or even a group of coun- 
tries might prove politically inexpedient. 
The United Nations has special advantages 
of acceptability and noninflammabDility be- 
cause its actions are taken in the name of 
the community of nations as a whole. 

It is often said in criticism of the United 
Nations that it has not been able to keep the 
great powers together. The point is, how- 
ever, that the U.N. has been able on numer- 
ous occasions to keep the great powers apart. 

In disputes between small states, or in 
areas where the withdrawal of a colonial 
regime has left a power vacuum, the involve- 
ment of the United Nations through debate, 
negotiation, or a peacekeeping “presence” 
has helped insulate a potentially dangerous 
situation from the cold war. 

And even in confrontations between the 
Soviet Union and the United States, the 
United Nations has demonstrated its value 
as a vehicle for great power disengagement. 

U.N. VALUE PROVED 


In the recent Cuban crisis, for example, 
the United Nations offered a valuable chan- 
nel of negotiation which helped keep Soviet 
ships clear of our quarantine fleet. It also 
indicated future potential when both the 
Soviet Union and the United States agreed 
to U.N, inspection in Cuba to verify the with- 
drawal of Soviet missiles. 

In the second place, and beyond these 
immediate benefits, the peacekeeping func- 
tions of the United Nations are an indis- 
pensable element in plans to escape from the 
balance of terror and to create a disarmed 
world under law. 

If general and complete disarmament is 
ever to be achieved, there will have to be a 
major buildup in the U.N.'s peacekeeping 
role—its capacity for peaceful settlement 
and for controlling international violence by 
all means, including the employment of in- 
ternational peace forces. 

ARMS SUBSTITUTE NEEDED 

The fact is that nations never will be 
willing to eliminate their arms until they 
have some substitute means of protecting 
their territorial integrity and vital interests. 

President Kennedy told the U.N. General 
Assembly in September 1961: 

“To destroy arms * * * is not enough. 
We must create, even as we destroy—creat- 
ing worldwide law and law enforcement as 
we outlaw worldwide war and weapons.” 

Communist obstruction alone will not 
destroy the U.N. as a peacekeeping agency. 
But the peacekeeping role of the U.N. could 
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be jeopardized by a failure of support within 
the free world. ; 

The fact is that the Soviet leaders are not 
the only ones who oppose the bulldup of 
the U.N.'s capacity to keep the peace. There 
are even some Americans who proclaim that 
the development of the U.N.’s peacekeeping 
role, and particularly the peacekeeping pro- 
visions of our disarmament treaty, are a 
threat to our national security. 

These American critics are prisoners of 
dangerous illusions which prevent them from 
understanding the thoroughgoing transfor- 
mation in international relations wrought 
by the advent of modern weapons. 

In an age when the Soviet Union and the 
United States have in their arsenals weapons 
each of which has the destructible power 
of all the bombs dropped in the Second 
World. War—in an age when no matter how 
many weapons one side may build neither 
side can escape unimaginable destruction in 
a nuclear holocaust—in an age when the 
danger of war by accident or miscalculation 
grows with the increasing complexity of wea- 
pons systems—in such an age there is no 
rational alternative but to develop a civilized 
system of collective security under the aegis 
of the United Nations. . 


INSTRUMENT To AssuRE PrAce—No 
(By Representative James B. Urr) 


There is no evidence of the Lord's work 
in the United Nations. 

I know I may be accused of being irrespon- 
sible and fanatical, but I find myself in good 
company. The testimony of five of our great- 
est fightingmen—General Clark, General van 
Fleet, General Stratemeyer, Admiral Joy, and 
Lieutenant General Almond, before the Jen- 
ner Committee in 1954—is summed up in the 
words of General Stratemeyer: 

“We were required to lose the Korean 
war.“ 

Lord Beaverbrook, noted British publisher, 
said: “Here in New York City, you Americans 
have the biggest fifth column in the world 
the United Nations.” 

OPPOSITION QUOTED 

After Alger Hiss recommended the first 
500 employes for the U.N., the late Robert 
Taft said: “The U.N. has become a trap. 
Let’s go it alone.“ 

Herbert Hoover said: “Unless the UN. 18 
completely reorganized without the Com- 
munist nations in it, we should get out of it.” 

In my opinion, it is absolutely essential 

to the survival of this Republic that the 
United States withdraw from the U.N. The 
U.N. Charter infringes upon the constitu- 
tional authority of the United States and 
places the power to tax and the power to 
declare war within the U.N. and not in the 
Congress of the United States. Importantly, 
these are two of the basic attributes of na- 
tional sovereignty. 

U.N: FAILS TO KEEP PEACE 

What about the so-called “peacekeeping” 
activities of the UN.? The answer: the U.N. 
pays little heed to its own Charter and, in- 
stead of keeping peace, has promoted war. 
The organization has disregarded the pro- 
hibition against interfering with interna- 
tional domestic affairs. Witness the inter- 
ference in the Congo. Nearly every issue has 
been resolved in favor of Communist gov- 
ernments—as in Laos, the Congo, Yemen, 
and in its resolutions condemning Portugal, 
Holland, and the Union of South Africa. 

Our defeat in the abortive Cuban invasion 
can be laid on the doorstep of the United 
Nations, as the U.N. treaty prohibits us from 
engaging in any military operations without 
the consent of the UN. Security Council in 
which Russia holds the veto power. 

How silly can we get to relinquish the 
right to protect our Nation against Com- 
munist invasion in the Western Hemisphere? 
If we continue our membership in this or- 
ganization, you can look to see this Nation 
condemned for having our naval base at 
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Guantanamo Bay, Cuba: You can also look 
to see us condemned for owning the Panama 
Canal, and the same 66 votes which threw 
France out of its legal position in Bizerte 
can vote us out of Guantanamo and out of 
Panama 2 


You can see, and with reason, Mexico de- 
manding through the U.N, all that territory 
taken from them under the Treaty of Gua- 
dalupe Hidalgo following the Mexican War 
in 1848, You can see Russia demanding the 
return of Alaska because we only paid them 
$i7 million when it is really worth billions. 
And certainly the American Indians, if they 
had representation in the U.N., could de- 
mand the return of Manhattan Island to- 
gether with the rest of the land that was 
legally theirs. You say this is fantastic? 
You would have said that the present 
situation in Cuba was a fantastic idea 10 
years ago. 

FEARS ONE-WORLD GOVERNMENT 


You can expect to see a one-world govern- 
ment, Communist-controlled, under the U.N. 
You will see the U.N. run up astronomical 
debts which we, under the terms of the 
treaty, are bound to pay. 

Just take a look at the U.N.’s management 
and you wonder just how it could possibly 
“keep the peace.” After the death of Dag 
Hammarskjold, Russia demanded a “trolka,” 
or three-man board, to act as Secretary Gen- 
eral, but acquiesced in the selection of U 
Thant, a Marxist school teacher from Burma, 
when Russia. was given assurance that 
U Thant would appoint an advisory group. 
One of these was to be the under secretary 
for political and Security Council affairs. 
This office now has been held by eight con- 
secutive Communists. U Thant announced 
the appointment of the latest, Vladmir 
Javiovich Suslov, only last month. 

U Thant supports coexistence and states 
that we have nothing to fear from the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy. U Thant 
made concessions and compromises with 
Castro which have not been revealed to the 
American public. The United States can 
make no move against the Communist con- 
spiracy in the Western Hemisphere without 
the consent of the U.N. 

Cannot our leaders recognize what this 
means? It means we have placed our for- 
eign policy in the hands of a forelgner. 

I believe the American public is becoming 
disillusioned with this world organization 
which is rapidly becoming an international 
military, political, and economic dictatorship 
instead of an organization to promote peace. 

We were sold the U.N. on a promise of 
peace, but we failed to realize that this 


peace was to be on Communist terms; in 


fact, it was to be a total victory for the 
international Communist conspiracy. Rus- 
sia has used the veto power nearly a hundred 
times. The U.N. has been completely un- 
able to bring any degree of peace. 


Textile Industry Needs Immediate Help 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM I. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the text of a 
statement I am submitting to the Special 
Subcommittee To Study the Textile In- 
dustry, Senate Committee on Commerce, 
of which Senator Jonw O. PASTORE of 
Rhode Island is the chairman, The 
subcommittee recently conducted hear- 
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ings on the subject. My statement is as 

follows: 

STATEMENT or CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM L. Sr. 
Once, BEFORE THE SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE 
To STUDY THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY, JUNE 4, 
1963 
Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 

tee, I am grateful for having this op 
to present to you a few brief thoughts in 
connection with your study of the textile 
situation. First, I desire to express my deep 
appreciation to your committee for under- 
taking this study. We can only hope that 
much good will come of it to benefit all those 
associated with this industry, which should 
also prove beneficial to the Nation’s economy 
as a whole. 

Those of us representing constituencies in 
the New England States are particularly per- 
turbed over the very serious situation which 
the textile industry in this area is experienc- 
ing. In May 1961 President Kennedy an- 
nounced a seven-point program to deal with 
the problem and emphasized at the time the 
need for action. Unfortunately, little has 
been done to implement the President's pro- 
gram of action during these past 2 years, 
while textile imports have risen sharply. The 
Tesult has been that since then more textile 
mills were forced to close down and addi- 
tional thousands of workers have been forced 
to Join the ranks of the unemployed. 

We have particularly felt the blow of these 
developments in Connecticut, which until 
recent years prided itself in having a very 
prosperous textile industry. Now, many of 
these mills and plants in Connecticut towns 
are the silent reminders of yesterday's pros- 
perity and today’s unemployment. Many 
people In our area, both in the ranks of in- 
dustry and labor, are very much concerned 
over this situation. Many are worrled that, 
unless specific action is taken in the near 
future, there will be tragic consequences for 
the remainder of the textile Industry and for 
other communities. 

Recent statistics of the Textile Workers 
Union of America show that the employment 
of production workers in the textile industry 
in January 1963 was 3 percent lower than in 
January 1962, and the number of unem- 
ployed textile workers had reached 60,700 in 
January of this year. The Northern Textile 
Association reported in March that imports 
of wool products in 1962 rose 78 percent over 
the level of 1961 and imports of manufac- 
tured textile products rose 39 percent. The 
same organization reported that 18 wool mills 
Closed down in 1962. 

These figures attest to the erosion of an 
entire industry. Steps must be taken to 
stop this, whether by restraining imports, or 
the development of certain controls or yolun- 
tary agreements on the part of textile ex- 
poring nations, or a combination of these 
steps. 

While I am not prepared to say which of 
these steps should be taken first, it might 
perhaps be most wise to start out with im- 
mediate implementation of President Ken- 
nedy’s seven-point program. I feel certain 
that your committee, in its wisdom and 
knowledge of the facts and in its desire to be 
helpful, will give this matter very earnest 
ee and will recommend the proper 
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The Good Ship Hope“ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Hartford Courant recently commented 
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on the voyages which have been accom- 
plished by the SS Hope, and told the 
story of its success on a visit to Peru. 
I offer it for the RECORD: 
[From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant, May 
22, 1963] 
Tre Goop Sure “Horr” 

When you speak of “the good ship Hope,” 
you couldn't put it better. The hospital 
craft SS Hope is battling sickness, disease, 
and injury around the world. And the pri- 
vately financed medical mission. Project 
Hope, that operates the ship, is at the same 


time building goodwill for this Nation. On. 


Monday, May 27, a fundraising Hope ball 
is scheduled in Washington, with other sim- 
ilar events coming up subsequently through- 
out the country. The only obstacle to the 
on of the Hope project is lack of 
funds to outfit and maintain more vessels. 

When the reconverted Navy hospital ship 
docked off Trujillo, Peru, in May 1962, Com- 
munists plastered the city with “Cuba Si, 
Yanqu! No” signs. The signs came down in 
the next 10 months as the ship's medical 
staff performed 2,000 major operations, treat- 
ed 46,000 disease sufferers, inoculated 80,000 
persons against polio, and distributed milk, 
medicine, and supplies reaching a half mil- 
lion Peruvians. Some 20,000 grateful na- 
tives crowded into Trujillo Stadium for fare- 
well ceremonies when the time came in 
March. 

The permanent staff of the SS Hope in- 
cludes 6 physicians, 36 nurses, and 26 aux- 
iliary personnel. Volunteer teams of physi- 
cians are flown to the ship on a rotating basis 


for tours of 2 to 4 months. With the com- 


pletion of her latest voyage, more than 300 
American medical experts had served aboard 
the ship. Applications for the Peru tour 
came from 3,000 doctors. The Hope had pre- 
viously spent a year in southeast Asia, and 
this year a third voyage is planned, pos- 
sibly going to Ecuador—if $5 million can be 
raised. Ways to overcome the imperson- 
ality and low visibility of many US. foreign 
aid programs are being demonstrated most 
dramatically by Project Hope and the good 
ship Hope. 


Dr. Flemming Endorses National 
Service Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I have received a letter from Dr. 
Arthur S. Flemming who was Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in the 
Cabinet of General Eisenhower, endors- 
ing the National Service Corps. 

Quite coincidentally the day that this 
letter was delivered in my office was the 
same day that Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Anthony Celebrezze, 
was testifying before my subcommittee 
in favor of this same corps. 

As most of my colleagues who were 
here during Dr. Flemming's term as Sec- 
retary know, he is now the president of 
the University of Oregon. 

Because those of my colleagues who 
knew him respected him as a sincere 
public servant, I include Dr. Flemming’s 
splendid endorsement of H.R, 5625, and 
the 41 companion bills, as a part of my 
remarks, 


’ 
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The letter follows: 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, 
Eugene, May 27, 1963. 
Hon, Frank THOMPSON, JR. 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. THOMPSON: I regret very much 
that it will be impossible for me to come to 
Washington in order to testify in behalf of 
the bill which you now have under consid- 
eration to provide for a National Service 
Corps. We are in the closing days of the 
session of our legislature and under the cir- 
cumstances it is necessary for me to remain 
in Oregon. 

I wrote an editorial for the May issue of 
Good Housekeeping in which I endorsed the 
plans for a National Service Corps. I wrote 
this editorial because of a conviction that 
such a Corps could effectively supplement 
the work that is now being carried on in our 
communities by public and private groups. 
Theoretically, these groups should be able to 
take advantage of all of the opportunities 
for service which exist In our communities, 
Actually, this is not the case. Our failure 
to render this service in many of our com- 
munities is seriously impairing our ability 
to provide the Nation with the human re- 
sources which it needs. 

I believe there are well-qualified persons 
in our Nation who would be willing to volun- 
teer their services, under the conditions pro- 
posed in the National Service Corps bill, in 
order to help our communities deal in a 
more adequate manner with the problems 
which confront them in the health, educa- 
tion, and welfare areas. 

For example, as a result of my experience 
as Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, I became convinced that it was impera- 
tive for us as a Nation to place renewed em- 
phasis on rehabilitating families who are 
completely dependent on the help they re- 
ceive from public and private welfare agen- 
cles. It is encouraging for me to note that 
some communities are beginning to move in 
this direction as contrasted with efforts in 
other communities to solve their welfare 
problems by getting tough with those who 
are in need. A community which has de- 
cided to adopt the positive approach could 
turn to the National Service Corps and ask 
for qualified manpower resources which could 
be utilized in a rehabilitation program. In 
response to such a request, the Corps might 
very well be able to provide volunteers 
qualified as teachers, professional welfare 
workers, doctors and nurses. If such a group 
of volunteers went to work in the community 
under local supervision, I am confident that 
after a period of 2 years they could point to 
very constructive results. This in turn would 
put the community in a far better position 
to set up an ongoing program. 

Also, as a result of my experience in HEW, 
I was impressed by the fact, to take another 
example, that there are thousands of per- 
sons in our mental hospitals who do not need 
to be there. They are there simply because 
trained people are not available to help re- 
introduce them to their communities and 
to help make it’possible for them to become 
productive members of these communities. 
Here again I believe that a group of persons 
recruited by the National Service Corps could, 
in response to a State or community request 
and under the supervision of State or local 
personnel, be of real help in dealing with this 
type of situation. 

As I indicated in my editorial in Good 
Housekeeping, I believe that the Peace Corps 
represents the United States at its best. I 
also believe that the proposal for a National 
Service Corps could provide us with another 
example of the United States at its best. 

If I can be of any help to the committee 
in its deliberations, I hope you will feel free 
to get In touch with me. 

Very sincerely and cordially yours, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
President. 
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His Holiness, Pope John XXIII 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, all of 
humanity stands today with heads 
bowed in deep sorrow at the loss of one 
of the great spiritual leaders of all times, 
His Holiness, Pope John XXITI. He was 
known as the Pope of unity, the Pope of 
peace, but he will perhaps best be char- 
acterized in history as the Pope of the 
people, one who best understood the 
people and was most loved and revered 
by them. 

To men of all faiths and all walks of 
life he represented compassion, patience, 
gentleness, good will, and love of hu- 
manity. He was possessed of a great 
ardor for hard work, he had boundless 
energy for a person of his advanced age, 
and conducted a vigorous reign which re- 
sulted in notable achievements in the 
few short years that he headed the 
Catholic Church. 

In a world which often darkens per- 
ceptibly at noon because of the evil deeds 
of some men, Pope John XXIII shone 
forth as a beacon of light and hope. The 
guidance he gave to mankind was en- 
couraging at all times. His work and his 
aims remain unfinished, but the greatest 
monument to the memory of a man who 
went forward so zealously for all man- 
kind is the deep affection and boundless 
love for him by people everywhere on this 
earth, 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I want to insert into the Recorp 
a very fine editorial which best expresses 
my sentiments and feelings in the loss we 
have just sustained in the death of Pope 
John XXIII. The editorial was pub- 
lished in the Norwich (Conn.) Bulletin, 
June 4, 1963, and reads as follows: 

Pore Jonn XXIII A 

The worid mourns today the loss of one 
of its most outstanding leaders and un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest rulers of the 
Roman Catholic Church since the Reforma- 
tion. 

With the death of Pope John XXIII not 
only the church, which he loved and served 
so well, but others of every faith and creed 
will feel the sting which the naturalness of 
death always leaves in the loss of a beloved 
father and friend. He died as he lived with 
a tranquillity and submission to God's will 
which is the characteristice of one full of 


grace. 

It has been part of the greatness of Pope 
John XXIII that no matter what anyone's 
past reaction to Rome, people of virtually all 
persuasions have liked him. No other Pope 
in modern history has been so popular. 

Ascending the throne of Peter the Fisher- 
man in 1958, Pope John immediately set a 
new pace in ecclesiastical circles. He defied 
tradition and while some, at first, thought 
to criticize his actions in leaving the Vatican 
for visits to neighboring places, they quickly 
agreed that this approach to human prob- 
lems aided in forming a new opinion of the 
church. 

Pope John went out of his way, it seems, 
to come down to the people. He was known 
to visit prisons, hospitals, homes for the aged. 
He entertained artists, actors, dignitaries, 
and others when his health permitted. 
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The beloved pontif was known and will 
go down in history as the Pope of unity. 
This is a common and apt designation for 
this great spiritual leader. 

As @ result of his innovations, new ties 
have been formed with other churches, and 
they have entered into real conversations, 
not only through the second Vatican council 
but in cities and towns throughout the world. 

Church leaders agree Christianity has 
witnessed developments that would have 
been considered impossible only a few years 
ngo. Pope John, in one of his first official 
acts, provided the first liaison between Rome 
and Protestantism since the Reformation. 
He declared that both sides had been at 
fault in the past and should seek mutual 
ways back together. 

He began sending Catholic observers to 
Protestant-Orthodox gatherings and also re- 
ceived a succession of Protestant, Orthodox 
leaders, sitting down in what was termed, 
warm and informal conversation. Note- 
worthy among his non-Roman visitors was 
Dr. Geoffrey Fisher, former Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the spiritual leader of the Angli- 
can church. This, in itself, was unprece- 
dented and was the first time in 400 years 
that such a visit had been staged. 

His heart, however, went out in a special 
way to Orthodox Christians and he accom- 
plished much to help heal the breach which 
occurred between the two branches of the 
church in the 11th century. 

“There burns in my heart,” he was heard 
to say not long ago, “the intention of work- 
ing and suffering to hasten the hour when 
for all men the prayer of Jesus at the Last 
Supper will have reached its fulfillment.” 

That prayer was, “That they all may be 
one.” z 

In his quest for peace Pope John explored 
new paths in relations of the Roman Catholic 
Church with Communist countries. His 
death leaves that papal initiative unfinished. 

As the Pope lay dying Friday, Nikita Khru- 
shchev sent a message for the Pope’s recovery 
saying, “This news moved us deeply.” 

The extent of the good this Pope had done 
during his short reign on Peter’s throne 
will be fully realized only in time. He en- 
ters now into the blessed company of God 
and His saints. 


Let’s Cease Hostilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a perceptive editorial written by Garland 
B. Porter which appeared in the April 
15, 1963, issue of Southern Advertising 
& Publishing. It follows: 

Let’s CEASE HOSTILITIES 


There have been manifestations of total 
black-ins—that's fallure to see any rights 
of white folks—in the Nation since the 
ill-founded May 17, 1954, decision by the 
Warren Court that Negroes can force them- 
selves socially on white folks who prefer to 
be left alone. But none more biased than 
the recommendation the other day by the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights that all 
Federal funds be withheld from Mississippi 
“until the State of Mississippi demonstrates 
its compliance with the Constitution .“ 
These are supposed to be men of intelligence, 
leaders, not followers of a color line. The 
point is made that the Federal Government 
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sends considerably more money into Mis- 
sissippi than collected in taxes. 

Has anyone ever admitted as pertinent 
the fact that white folks in the South, and 
outside the South, pay infinitely more taxes 
than Negroes? Has this so-called Civil 
Rights Commission considered that the 
Negroes who invade private places of busi- 
ness, troop uninvited into white’s churches, 
which certainly disturbs public worship,-are 
violating local laws? If Federal thinking is 
to take precedence on power that no local 
law can stand on its own, regardless of what 
its purpose is, then we might as well go 
back to the Reconstruction days when the 
five divisional areas in the South were ruled 
over by five Federal generals and the legis- 
lative bodies were composed of Negroes and 
members elected under military supervision 
. After a hundred years, the South is 
coming back again. Help instead of haras- 
sing it. 

To say that a Negro cannot worship God 
except in a white church is to slander God 
himself—does He not attend Negro churches? 
There is no worse hypocrisy in America 
today than that of the social-climbing 
Negroes who seek to force themselves into 
white churches under the guise that they 
wish to worship God. And there is no more 
shallow thinking than evidenced by such 
Commissions as that misnamed Civil Rights 
one; nor more blatant double standard than 
the one that disregards trouble with race 
mixing in the North and screams at it in 
the South * * *. Let's become an honest 
Nation, stop doubletalking and embracing 
phony issues—yes, stop trying to let the rest 
of the world tell our Nation how to live. 
And for the sake of that God who attends 
Negro churches as well as whites, take the 
Negro social problems out of- politics, 

GBP. 


Edith Hamilton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, some 
Americans still venture to praise the 
humanities. Some even profess to be- 
lieve them essential. Few of us have the 
ability to increase the depth or broaden 
the scope of our study of the humanities 
making them increasingly more mean- 
ingful. Edith Hamilton was one of the 
few who did so. The editorial which 
appeared in the Washington Post today 
is an appropriate tribute to her lasting 
contribution to American literature and 
scholarship. This editorial is appended: 

EDITH HAMILTON 

“Grow old along with me,” sang Brown- 
ing, “the best is yet to be.“ The lines have 
a hollow ring to many who retire to bore- 
dom—yet in the case of Edith Hamilton the 
last of life was indeed that for which the 
first was made. She “retired” in 1922 after 
a quarter century as headmistress at Byrn 
Mawr School in Baltimore; then she re- 
turned to the love of her student years and 
contributed as much as any American to 
the celebration of classic civilization in 
Greece and Rome. 

Her books are her memorial: The Greek 
Way,” “The Roman Way,” Mythology“ and 
an edition of Plato on which she was work- 
ing at the time of her death at 95. She 
“makes one feel the intensity that once 
shook a narrow earth,” Alfred Kazin wrote in 
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tribute. Through the lucidity and grace 
of her pen she stripped the pejorative ad- 
jective dead“ from her evocations of a clas- 
sic period when men gave life to the en- 
during ideals of Western civilization. 

Washington was proud to have her as a 
resident though she shared her citizenship 
(honorary, at least) with Athens. Her pres- 
ence was a tonic. “She is as uncorrupted 
by the vulgarities of the present.“ John 
Mason Brown once said, “as she is undowned 
by its pressures.” Her zest for life recalls 
the parallel of Schliemann, the amateur 
archeologist who retired from business to 
rediscover Troy. She too acquired her love 
for the classics as a child and in age crowned 
her career by helping the past speak to the 
present. Schliemann found the gold of 
Troy; Miss Hamilton's literary legacy is no 
less precious. 


Twenty-five Years for Bonneville 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. By- 
ron Brinton, editor and publisher of the 
Record-Courier in Baker, Oreg., is one 
of the most knowledged and respected 
authorities on the development of the 
West's river power. In a lead editorial 
in the Record-Courier on Thursday, May 
30, Mr. Brinton feelingly details the 
present situation on development of the 
Columbia River Basin. I recommend 
it to all of my colleagues. 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS FOR BONNEVILLE 

Bonneyville power system has just issued 
its 25th annual report. It recalls a bit of 
history and except for a relapse of memory 
on the part of all too many residents of the 
Pacific Northwest the Bonneville record 
might have been better. 

Oldtimers will recall the Insull power trust 
scandals of the pre-Bonneville days, will re- 
call the cost of electricity so high no one 
had more than a few drop lights to a 
dwelling, no stoves nor water heaters nor 
electric irons and few washing machines, will 
recall the exhorbitant prices for line exten- 
sions that prevented farm electricity, will re- 
call the opposition private utilities had 
against Bonneville and Coulee Dams, calling 
them white elephants, will recall how private 
capital owned Oxbow for nearly 50 years and 
made no effort to produce adequate power 
until the high Hells Canyon Dam was pro- 
posed to flood out the dog in the manger. 

Today no other river system in the world 
exceeds the hydroelectric development of the 
US. Columbia River power system. But 
even here this might also have been better. 

To date the public has invested 62.4 billion 
in the system. As of last June the system 
has paid back $860 million into the Treas- 
ury. In spite of the raid the partnership 
power policy has made on this, the system 
was still $20 million ahead of payout sched- 
ule without raising Bonneville's original 
wholesale postage-stamp rates. 

Chalk up a great era for freedom and 
American leadership in this system put to- 
gether by the Roosevelt administration. Its 
26 billion kilowatt-hours of power for war 
production turned the tide of war, without 
which who knows where freedom might have 
had to retreat. 

We came out of the war with six more big 
dams authorized and Bonneville reserves 
ahead of schedule built up over the $70 mil- 
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lion mark. Then people began to forget. 
They began to fall for “partnership” politics, 
they began to elect spokesmen of private 
utilities, to the presidency, to the governor- 
ship, and named them to the Cabinet. Pri- 
vate utilities began to build the cash registers 
on the big rivers, Bonneville under the policy 
of enemies began to drop behind in power 
development and power sales and its ability 
to pool hydroelectric resources. 

Here's where we are now. No system water 
stornge to squeeze the power market, no 
progress, no growth. The folks weren't fool- 
ing 10 years ago when they called this a 
“give-away.” The record now proves that it 
was just that. 

Bonneville could have had some of its sys- 
tem completely paid out by now, these units 
turning out virtually free electricity, since 
capital is the only major cost of hydroelec- 
tric power. But instead it is now going be- 
hind 617 million a year as $20 worth of 
waterpower is dumped annually unused in 


the Pacific Ocean under the “partnership” 


policy in which private utilities are replac- 
ing Bonneville power without, as cheap Bon- 
neville power did, developing new firm-power 
customers and surplus power markets. 

Last month Bonneville announced a policy 
it has been discussing with its advisory com- 
mittee a long time, modificaton of its amor- 
tization policy to spread both old and new 
dam investments over the full life of the 
latest addition. This lessens annual charges 
and reduces the 617 million bookkeeping 
deficit. Hanford reactor was also authorized 
and will contribute to growth and production 
diversity. In the congressional mill is the 
California transmission intertie. Those will 
help but won't do the job without a new 
long look at keeping Bonneville in the re- 
source development, storage and dam-build- 
ing, and river and power coordination pic- 
ture. Then of course, there is pending a 
possible Bonneville power rate increase, an 
indirect result of the old giveaways. 

As we look back 25 years we can say that 
the Columbia River power system was a great 
boon to the region, a great stride for free- 
dom, a great yardstick measure of resource 
utilization. Are we in the present era tak- 
ing care of the heritage or are we continuing 
to fall for the same line that back in the 
twenties fought Grand Coulee Dam? We 
wonder if perhaps President Kennedy hasn't 
forgotten the things that need to be done. 


Happy Birthday, “Big Jim” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


- HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, on May 
30 a distinguished elder statesman of the 
Democratic Party, Mr. James A. Farley, 
celebrated his 75th birthday. 

As was only fitting, the event occa- 
sioned a number of laudatory articles 
and editorials in the Nation's press, as 
well as tributes to this former Postmaster 
General and master politician. One such 
editorial, entitled “Happy Birthday, Big 
Jim,” appeared in the Sheboygan (Wis.) 
Press of May 27. Because of its rich and 
discerning praise of Mr. Farle¥, I com- 
mend it to the attention of my colleagues. 
[From the . Press, May 27, 


Harrr Bmribar, “Bic Jim” 


‘Thursday will be more than Memorial Day 
for one person who Is one of the best-known 
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citizens in the Nation today. That citizen 
is none other than “Big Jim” Parley, who 
will be observing his 75th birthday on that 
occasion. 

While he was widely known as Postmaster 
General James A. Farley during the admin- 
istration of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
he probably was better known as “Jim” Far- 
ley, political salesman. It was he who “sold” 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt to the Demo- 
cratic convention and to the Nation as a 
whole in 1932 and during subsequent Roose- 
velt campaigns, 

He had a remarkable talent for remem- 
bering both names and faces, and his letters 
to coworkers, always signed in green ink, 
were masterpieces of salesmanship and in- 
spiration for the recipients. In trying to ex- 
plain his extraordinary ability to remember 
people and call them by their first name, 
Mr. Farley once wrote: 8 

“A sincere conviction in your cause leads 
you to value each person you talk to, and 
that value helps identify him to you." 

It's that simple? 

A number of Sheboygan people, largely 
postal employees, had the pleastire of meet- 
ing Big Jim" when he visited this city as 
Postmaster General on July 8, 1938. On 
that occasion he was the principal speaker 
at the convention of the Wisconsin chapter 
of the National Postmasters’ Association. 
Those who met him will vouch for him as 
a hale fellow, well met, who has personality 

lus. 

a Besides his reputation as one of the most 
popular politicians in the history of the 
Nation, “Big Jim“ also was famous as an 
election prognosticator. 
1936 that Alf Landon would carry only 
Maine and Vermont proved a historic clas- 
sic along that line. 

He is best described politically as a Demo- 
crat of Democrats, Himself a moderate con- 
servatlve, he has been able to serve the New 
Deal without mental reservation, and to sup- 
port the Fair Deal and the New Frontier. 
He is also a man of principle who joined 
reformers like former Senator Herbert H. 
Lehman and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt to 
fight New York political regulars for the 
nomination of Mayor Robert F. Wagner of 
New York City. He served on the Hoover 
Commission and strongly urged its govern- 
mental reforms. 

In politics, he was never afraid to let 
people know where he stood. 

If he ever came close to a break with his 
fellow Democrats, it was during the 1940 
Democratic convention in Chicago when he 
was nominated for the Presidency by Senator 
Carter Glass, of Virginia. Mr. Farley's own 
account of his defeat ends with these proud 
words: “As I went through the hall there 
were cheers on every hand. The crowd knew 
they were cheering a loser, but they ap- 
proved my courage to stand up for what I 
believed in.” 

He has always been a man of great cour- 
age. He Is also a man of personal charm and 
Magnetism whose legion of friends include 
Democrats and Republicans alike. So, at 
this time, we would like to join with count- 
less others in “Big Jun“ a most 
happy birthday. this coming Thursday. 


Adult Education Program of Los Angeles 
Area Enters 76th Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
last few decades we have seen great ac- 
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complishments for the advancement of 
society. We have developed to the point 
where basic needs no longer trouble us. 
Credit for these advances is largely due 
to our educators, engineers, technicians 
and scientists who have opened whole 
new vistas in the realm of space explora- 
tion and seemingly endless possibilities 
for the constructive use of atomic power. 
To continue the rapid rate of progress in 
these and other new and challenging 
areas, we must continue to expand our 
educational facilities, constantly adapt- 
ing ourselves to the nascent exigencies of 
modern society, of the society of the 
future. There are countless ways of 
meeting the demands made upon our ed- 
ucational facilities; our public primary 
and secondary schools, vocational train- 
ing programs, universities. One of our 
increasingly important programs is that 
of adult education. A 

Generally adult education programs 
are providing training for unemployed, 
potential workers, fitting them for a wid- 
ening field of vocational opportunities. 
Also these programs offer opportunities 
for more specialized training, adapting 
workers to more complex jobs or switch- 
ing them to other fields where automa- 
tion has not yet replaced the employee. 

Such a program has enjoyed a success- 
ful history in the Los Angeles area. To- 
day there are nearly 200,000 adults en- 
rolled in over 2,000 classes in the city of 
Los Angeles alone. The program start- 
ed 76 years ago through the efforts of a 
Los Angeles journalist, Walter Mellick, 
who began teaching other adults to 
finance his higher education. His school 
immediately interested the educators of 
the area who brought Mellick into the 
public school system in 1887. The pro- 
gram was given great impetus by the 
waves of immigrants who settled in the 
county. Not until 1933 did the adult ed- 
ucation program receive an overall ad- 
viser expressly concerned with its unique 
needs. This man, E. Mansfield Evans, 
developed the program for 26 years into 
a position of strength. Since then the 
program has been constantly expanding 
in response to new needs. 

Classes are available to meet a variety 
of requirements of the enrollees. There 
are classes in Americanization and citi- 
zenship for new arrivals to the United 
States; there are also classes of regular 
academic work open to people over 18 
who have begun to feel the need to ob- 
tain a secondary degree; classes in voca- 
tional instruction in response to the 
changeover from newly automated in- 
dustries to those which require techni- 
cians with special skills; classes in home- 
making; classes in health, public affairs, 
business, and the fine arts. 

Wide as the program is, it is just as 
flexible. English is offered to those of 
other nationalities and there are many 
courses of a sociological nature which at- 
tempt to adjust the individual to a soci- 
ety in a state of flux. At first the pro- 
gram was primarily a means of assimi- 
lating immigrants into the State; then 
later during the depression it offered in- 
struction to alleviate the consequences of 
& depression economy; and later still, 
after World War II it placed veterans 
and people employed in wartime indus- 
tries in a position to take advantage of 
new job opportunities. Today the pro- 
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gram serves an increasing number of 

„women and emphasis is gradually being 
placed upon improvement of intellectual 
understanding, rather than on purely 
vocational training. 

This program is only part, but a vital 
part, of what has become an important 
nationwide project. Already counting 
all kinds of schooling for Americans over 
18, one out of every two adults is en- 
rolled in some kind of education. There 
are 50 million adults studying now, and 
it is estimated that by 1975 the number 
will reach the 70 million mark. Of all 
the many educational opportunities 
available to our population, such a pro- 
gram as is offered by the Los Angeles 
School District is one of the most basic 
and perhaps one of the most generally 
beneficial. It is to be hoped that similar 
projects on both the local and national 
levels will continue to operate in the fu- 
ture, adapting our citizens to the chang- 
ing needs of modern society. 


The Late Pope John XXIII 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
world mourns a true man of peace. Pope 
John came to the highest throne in the 
church just a short time ago, following 
the reign of a Pope, Pius XII, who had 
worked hard and brilliantly for a better 
world in his career. The new Pope was 
much less well known. He surprised the 
world in his choice of a name, which had 
not been used by a Pope for 624 years, 
and then swung vigorously into a pro- 
gram which sought to broaden the basis 
of agreement among mankind, to the 
greater glory of God. 

He lived and served in a modern world, 
and he recognized the great scientific 
and technological progress with which 
the world is moving. He was to warn, 
in the great encyclical on “Master and 
Magistra,“ that in man's success in ex- 
tending his knowledge of nature and in 
producing great works, he is in danger 
of forgetting and of destroying himself. 

There were those who had thought 
him too advanced in his years to be very 
active, but they were surprised when he 
broke quickly with tradition. He began 
leaving the Vatican for visits to schools, 
hospitals, homes, and even jails in the 
city of Rome, or on one occasion, to the 
shrines of northern Italy more than 100 
miles away. 

His great leadership was evidenced by 
his decision to call an Ecumenical Coun- 
cil, to explore ways in which the church 
could affirm and demonstrate its perti- 
nence to the modern world, and seek out 
the possibilities of greater understanding 
among all people. Christian unity was 
his strongest aim. His mind was serene, 
magnanimous, and optimistic, and in this 
he held out hope and justice to others. 
The full impact of the Council is yet to 
be measured, but it will be substantial. 
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We mourn a beloved citizen of the 
world. He has left his mark upon the 
globe, in his beseeching for tolerance, his 
quest for peace. The manner of his 
passing drew the prayers, the compassion 
of the entire world, but he can best be 
memorialized by heeding his guidance. 


Credit Two Boys With Saving Life of 
Man, 76, Who Fell Into Concord River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, it is al- 
ways a moving experience to hear of the 
heroism of our young people. I do not 
think I have been more proud of a group 
of young men than I was when I read 
that several boys from Lowell, Mass., had 
risked their lives to save a drowning man 
who fell into the fast-moving waters of 
the Concord, Mass., River. Five of the 
young men are students at St. Mar- 
garet's School in Lowell. They are Al- 
phonse Varoski, who, by the way, has 
been recommended for a medal to com- 
memorate his heroism, and Gene Gau- 
thier, who was also intrumental in sav- 
ing Mr. Shaughnessey Newman, and 
Charles Shaden, Leo Riley, and Dennis 
Riley, who assisted in the rescue. 

These young men are a credit to St. 
Margaret’s School and to their instruc- 
tors, under the direction of Rev. Sr. 
Agnes Michael and St. Margaret’s Parish 
whose pastor is the Rt. Rev. Raymond L. 
Hyder. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the article which appeared in the Lowell 
Sun newspaper on May 23, 1963, in the 
appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The article follows: 

Crenprr Two Boys Wrra Savino Lire or Man, 
76. WHo FELL Into Concorp RIVER 

Low. — The quick action of two Lowell 
teenagers was credited today with saving the 
life of an elderly Lowell man who toppled 
into the Concord River yesterday afternoon. 

The man, Shaughnessy Newman, 76, of 12 
Watson Avenue, fell into the fast-moving 
river from a wall where he had been fishing. 
He is confined to St. Joseph's Hospital where 
his condition was listed as fair by hospital 
officials. 

Alphonse Varoski, 14, of 131 Powell Street 
and Gene Gauthier, 15, of 14 Lawson Street, 
scaled a wire fence, jumped several feet to 
the river bank, and pulled Mr, Newman from 
the river to shore. 

Andrew Souleotis, a parking meter repair- 
man for the Lowell police department, was 
working in the nearby Smith parking lot and 
was among the first to arrive on the scene. 

He applied artificial respiration to the el- 
derly man until police, ambulance, and fire 
department crews arrived on the scene. 
Other officers who arrived on the scene with- 
in minutes were Mario Sepe and John Sousa. 

Thé man fell into the water just below 
the Church Street dam. 

Superintendent of Police Francis M. 
OLaughlin said this morning that he has 
ordered an immediate investigation of the 
scene of the accident, He sent Capt. Peter 
C. Guduras there to get photographs of what 
he termed “a dangerous condition.” 
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He said that a full report of the incident 
will be turned over to City Manager Cor- 
nelius F. Desmond in an effort to have the 
condition remedied. 


Pope John XXIII 


SPEECH 


O 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


: OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve it appropriate that I say a word 
refiecting the anguish and deep sorrow 
caused the world and particularly the 
Jewish people over the death of Pope 
John XXIII. 

In my city of New York the board of 
Rabbis called upon its members to offer 
prayers for Pope John XXIII during his 
illness. The call emphasized that he 
“has given heart and courage to all men 
of good will,” and quickened the hope of 
people everywhere for world peace. 
Throughout Israel and Argentina as well 
as in this country, prayers for the Pope's 
recovery were held in synagogues. 

As a Representative in the Congress, 
and as a member of the Jewish faith I 
desire to say on behalf of those of my 
faith whom I represent that we shall 
remember him in death as we appre- 
ciated him in life. He served as the 
good shepherd of his church and en- 
riched and blessed mankind with the 
greatness an nobility of his spirit. His 
goodness and humbleness were recog- 
nized and appreciated by Christians and 
Jews throughout the entire world. 

Several Popes had expressed in the 
Jewish people, but none matched Pope 
John XXIII in embodying that interest 
in specific acts. As Archbishop Angelo 
Roncalli, he was apostolic delegate to 
Greece and Turkey, based in Istanbul, 
during World War II. When told of the 
plight of several thousand Jews, includ- 
ing a number of children, slated for de- 
portation to death at Auschwitz, he in- 
stantly made available thousands of 
baptismal certificates for use for the 
doomed Jews, without conditions, thus 
saving thousands from the Nazi fur- 
naces. 

Early in his papacy, he ordered the 
elimination from the Good Friday liturgy 
of the reference to “perfidious Jews,” 
which he knew was offensive to Jews and 
which, it was understood, he considered 
not a doctrinal matter but a carryover 
from the polemical history of the past. 

He had strong personal feelings about 
the need to remove the bases of animosity 
and hostility between religious commu- 
nities, particularly in regard to Jews who, 
he was known to feel, had a special role 
in “salvation history.“ This was re- 
flected again during the recent Good 
Friday when, according to press reports, 
the celebrant of the mass at the Vatican, 
either from habit or through use of a 
missal not brought up to date, again 
made a reference to “perfidious Jews.” 
The Pope halted the service and had it 
repeated in its entirety with that refer- 
ence omitted. 
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This attitude was exemplified again 
when, in January 1959, he appointed 
Cardinal Bea as president of the secre- 
tariat for promoting Christian unity for 
the Ecumenical Council. Cardinal Bea's 
commission has within it a smaller group 
with specific responsibilities to improve 
relationships between Catholics and 
Jews by removing inherited doctrinal 
sources of animosity through changes 
in Catholic teachings and liturgy. The 
Pope was known to have been kept ac- 
quainted with everything this commis- 
sion was doing, and Cardinal Bea con- 
sistently had strong support from the 
Pope for the work of this commission. 

His assistance to Jewish rescue mis- 
sions earned him congratulations on his 
election as Pope from the then Chief 
Rabbi of Israel, Dr. Herzog. He received 
further praise in October 1960, when he 
gave an audience to 130 members of the 
United Jewish Appeal, who presented 
him with a scroll. He said to them in 
greeting, “I am Joseph, your brother,” 
a reference to the Old Testament story 
of Joseph. 

His dedicated efforts for a solution to 
the world’s ills will serve as a beacon of 
guidance for all who labor for peace on 
earth and good will toward all men. 


Civil Rights 
SPEECH 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
at this time in order that the failure of 
joinder on the part of the majority in 
the special order taken by the gentle- 
man from New York on the question of 
civil rights not be interpreted that the 
majority is not at least as interested in 
the equal rights of all Americans irre- 
spective of race, creed, or color as is the 
gentleman from New York. 

This is not a matter only for words; 
it is a problem which requires active par- 
ticipation in order to prove one’s position, 
While I do not condone violence and be- 
lieve unequivocally in adherence to the 
laws of our country, I am proud to say 
that not only have I raised my voice in 
behalf of those of our citizens who are 
being deprived of their rights under law 
by appearing before the Committee on 
the Judiciary but I have picketed, along 
with other loyal but distressed citizens 
of New York City, in front of establish- 
ments in New York City, in protest to 
their policies of discrimination in their 
branches in other parts of the country. 
I have appeared at rallies sponsored by 
responsible, intelligent groups, advocat- 
ing equal rights for all citizens of this 
country and shall continue to appear at 
such rallies and raise my voice in pro- 
test. until such time as every individual 
in this country is permitted to vote, to 
attend the school of his choice, eat in the 
restaurant of his choice, live where he 
desires, receive medical attention by the 
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physician and hospital of his own choos- 
ing so long as he has the wherewithal 
to cover the costs. 

Mr. Speaker, many words have been 
spoken but where are the deeds which 
would openly and publicly support these 
protestations of liberalism? 


Pope John XXIII 


SPEECH 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of that great and good man, Pope 
John XXIII, has occasioned universal 
mourning. In country after country, 
around the world, bells are tolled, flags 
lowered to half-staff, and crowds gather 
for memorial services and prayers. 
These official tokens of mourning, and 
the others such as formal messages and 
resolutions, are to be expected upon the 
death of a man in his high public posi- 
tion. What especially marks the present 
occasion, however, is that this vast dem- 
onstration of public lamentation is de- 
served by Pope John, not as a public 
personage alone, but simply for his per- 
sonal and human excellences; and that 
the official actions of heads of states and 
churches, and the demonstrations’ of 
crowds, grow out of a genuine individ- 
ual grief and sense of loss felt by each 
of a vast number of individuals. 

There are innumerable instances of 
Pope John’s warm sympathy with, and 
insight into, the needs and desires of hu- 
man beings in all sorts of different situa- 
tions. Out of a clear mind and warm 
heart, he would take an immediate right 
action, or speak a simple and memorable 
word. Typical was his visit to inmates 
of a Roman prison, when he introduced 
himself simply, and explained his pres- 
ence, by saying, Lou could not come to 
me, so I came to you.” 

Brief as the pontificate of John XXIII 
was, it will probably be one of the most 
memorable and significant in all the long 
history of the papacy. 

This was achieved by his unique per- 
sonality—by his peasant simplicity and 
directness, by his imperturbable amia- 
bility, by his manifest goodness of soul, 
and by his determination to include 
every human being of every creed, race, 
or faith in his pastoral affection and 
solicitude. : 

I should like, at this point, to testify 
to my own experiences of Pope John’s 
courtesy and consideration. In January 
1960, when he was forced by illness to 
cancel an audience to which he had 
kindly granted Mrs. Halpern and me, he 
had extended in his name an invitation 
to attend a musical recital that night at 
the Vatican in honor of the College of 
Cardinals. He recovered sufficiently to 
attend and we were privileged to share 
that memorable evening. When we were 
in Rome again, in October of 1961, we 
did have the opportunity of a personal 
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audience with Pope John, and, though 
we are non-Catholics, we count this 
among the greatest experiences of our 
lives. In our talk, T was deeply im- 
pressed by his clear and perceptive in- 
sight into world problems, his humility, 
and his quick sense of humor, He com- 
mented upon my own travels, and mused 
about his own immobility because of his 
role. During this talk, he stressed his 
hope for peace, and praised the efforts 
America has been making to achieve 
world peace. 

May Pope John's memory long live, to 
inspire his church and the world with 
his admirable qualities of heart and soul, 
and to help us all toward the achieve- 
ment of the ideals for which he labored. 


America’s Memory Is Short 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, na- 
tionwide indignation is being expressed 
against the State Department policy de- 
cision to embrace the Hungarian Com- 
munist regime and abandon the struggle 
on behalf of the Hungarian pcople. 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat drama- 
tized a recognizable reason for this pol- 
icy change, pointing out that the lapse 
of time had permitted our apostles of 
peaceful coexistence to embrace another 
Red regime. The editorial I refer to ap-. 
peared in the May 27 edition, and I place 
it into the Recorp at this point: 

AMERICA’S Memory Is SHORT 

The State Department is feeling out Con- 
gress on a possible exchange of full ambas- 
sadors with the Soviet-supported claque of 
Janos Kadar. 

Not 7 years have passed since this odious 
traitor collaborated with Khrushchey and 
whistled the Soviet tanks back into Buda- 
pest to run down rebels, women and children, 
too, in one of the bloodiest national massa- 
cres ever staged. Can America’s memory be 
that short? 

Can America possibly believe Kadar now 
enjoys the support of the Hungarian people? 

The State Department is circulating a 
memorandum among members of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, noting that de- 
velopments that have taken place are en- 
couraging.” 

Certainly. Now that much of the back- 
bone, spirit, and youth of Hungary fell under 
Soviet tank treads or Soviet guns, the coun- 
try enjoys the “peace and prosperity” that 
come to the exhausted and enslaved. 

Under a "gracious" amnesty, Kadar has let 
some of the 1956 political prisoners out of 
their cages. The regime is now dealing with 
a more obedient and docile populace not 
anxious for another taste of the Russian 
whip. 

Is this miserly scrap of liberty all that is 
required before America places an official 
stamp on the Kadar regime and sends a 
full ambassador to the court of the Russian 
toady? 

We once told refugees and enslaved alike 
that it was our purpose to roll back the 
Iron Curtain; it was our goal that one day 
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these people would see free elections, the end- 


of Red tyranny and the absence of Russian 
troops. 

Is it now sufficient that the satellites free 
a few prisoners, let the church hold a few 
more services and follow a “conciliatory pol- 
icy toward the intellectual and cultural com- 
munity”? 

Mr. Thant, long an advocate of such “con- 
structive” approaches to East-West conflicts, 
will certainly be pleased by this latest atti- 
tude of the United States. 


Blind Father of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Wil- 
liam D. Myers, of Wilmington, Mass., has 
been selected as the “Blind Father of the 
Year.” Mr. Myers, a project engineer at 
the Avco Corp.’s research and advanced 
development division is the father of 
three. He has pursued graduate studies 
despite his handicap and is active in local 
civic and religious affairs in Wilmington. 

This young man of 34 is an inspiration 
to all of us—both with and without 
handicaps. His example should encour- 
age us to do the very best we possibly can 
for our families and our communities. 

I ask unanimous consent to include a 
recent article from the Lowell, Mass., Sun 
describing Mr. Myers“ achievements in 
the Appendix of the (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

WILMINGTON ENGINEER BLIND FATHER OF TH 
YEAR — 

Wi.mincton.—The national Fathers Day 
committee has named Willlam D. Myers, a 
project engineer at Avco Corp. research and 
advanced development division, as the “Blind 
Father of the Tear.“ Myers will be hon- 
ored in a ceremony at the headquarters 
of the American Foundation for the Blind 
in New York, June 6, for the success he 
has achieved in his professional career, for 
his record of community service and as “a 
typical American father“ who meets all his 
responsibilities despite a severe physical 
handicap. 

Myers, 34, is a native of Grafton, W. Va., 
and a graduate of the University of West 
Virginia, He now lives in Wilmington with 
his wife, Rose Marie, and their three chil- 
dren, Wesley, 6, Russell. 5, and Teresa, 3. He 
is chairman of the finance committee of 
the Wilmington Methodist church and serves 
as a consultant to the Grafton development 
council. 

Myers is a systems engineer at Avco-RAD's 
Lawrence facility. He works on reentry 
instruments for the U.S. Air Force Minute- 
man intercontinental ballistic missile, 


Although he has only 2% percent of normal 


vision (less than 10 percent is considered 
blindness), Myers is able to read and evalu- 
ate the complex engineering specifications 
and systems used for the Avco 
Minuteman project. His job includes design 
engineering as well as engineering analysis 
of data transmitted to ground stations dur- 
ing missile flight tests from Cape Canaveral. 

To further himself in his profession, he has 
pursued advanced studies at John Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, and is currently en- 
rolled as an evening student in Northeastern 
University’s graduate school. 
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He has been employed by Avco in Wilming- 
ton since February 1961. Prior to working for 
Avco, he held responsible engineering posi- 
tions with several other companies including 
Ling-Temco-Vought Inc., Greenville, Tex. 
and the Allison division of General Motors, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

In selecting him as the Nation’s “Blind 
Father of the Year” the Fathers Day com- 
mittee paid tribute to the Avco engineer 
as a congenial, intelligent, warm-hearted 
person who has achieved an enviable pro- 
fessional record, demonstrated his sense of 
community responsibility, and fulfilled all 
of his duties as a father while overcoming 
his sight handicap. 


Communists Still Enjoy All U.N. Privi- 
leges but Refuse To Pay Legal Dues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr, Speaker, how can 
any reasonable person justify allowing 
Russia and other nations to enjoy full 
privileges and voting rights in the United 
Nations while at the same time refusing 
to pay a fair share of the legitimate 
costs? How can any American citizen 
claim that the self-interest of the United 
States is served by picking up the tab to 
enable Communist nations to continue 
their membership in the U.N. in spite of 
their announced objective to destroy us? 


Mr. Speaker, I can see nothing unrea- 
sonable in instructing our delegation to 
the United Nations to insist that Russia 
pay up or get out and if the Organiza- 
tion refuses to take such action, then 
certainly it can only serve our best in- 
terest to withdraw our own membership. 


How bad the situation is can be seen 
from following article from the June 
10 issue of U.S. News & World Report. 
I call.special attention to the imbalance 
of payments and the imbalance of yoting 
rights, On both counts the United 
States is taking a beating: 

Is THE U.N. ON THE VERGE OF A CrackuP? 
For THe THD TIME KERUSHCHEV Is Our To 
WRECK on RULE THE UNITED NATIONS. THIS 
Time His Tactics Arg To Hot OUT on 
MONEY THE U.N. NEEDS ror PEACE-KEEPING 
Troops. SHOWDOWN LIES AHEAD. KHRU- 
SHCHEV Must Pay Ur BY YEAREND on LOSE 
His U.N. Vote. BEST Guess: KHRUSHCHEV 
Witt Pay, THEN CLAIM He “SAvED THE U.N, 
FOR HUMANITY.” 


Untrep Nations, N.Y.—By all standards 
normal to business and government, the 
United Nations is going broke, on the verge 
of a crackup. 

The world organization today is more than 
$100 million “in the red.“ By the end of 
the present year the deficit may be up to $140 
Million, If funds are not found, it is said, 
the peace-keeping organization is likely to 
turn into a debating society. 

All of this has been brought about mainly 
by the Soviet Union and its satellites. The 
Communists, including Castro’s Cuba, refuse 
to pay bills for any UN. activities not favored 
by them, The amount they owe the U.N. so 
far exceeds 62 million dollars. France, Na- 
tionalist China and Belgium also are in 
arrears on U.N. payments. 
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UNITED STATES TO THE RESCUE? 


The result is that the U.N., once again, 
must be bailed out—-probably by the United 
States. 

There is concern, but little real alarm here 
at U.N. headquarters. Top officials believe 
a way will be found for the U.N. to maintain 
its police functions in the Gaza Strip be- 
tween Egypt and Israel in the Mideast, and 
in the Congo in Africa. 

In addition, the U.N. is sending a peace- 
keeping mission of 200 observers to Yemen. 
Cost of this force, however, is to be borne 
largely by Egypt and Saudi Arabia. 

Communist attack on the UN. this time 
Is aimed at these peace-keeping forces. It 
is largely the bills, for these forces that 
Russia and its East European satellites, plus 
Cuba, refuse to pay. A senior U.N. official 
explained the Russian tactics. 

“In trying to bend the UN. to their own 
needs and desires, the Russians have found 
that the boycott is dangerous. They tried 
that at the time of Korea. It was the Rus- 
sian absence which enabled the U.N. to ap- 
prove military action in Korea. 

“Just last year the Soviets tried to get 
control of U.N. machinery by dividing the 
Secretary-General's powers between three as- 
sistants—one a Communist, one a Westerner 
and one a ‘neutral.’ But the UN. wouldn't 
accept the ‘troika.’ b 

“Now the Soviet Union is trying to sabotage 
the U.N. financial machinery. That won't 
work either, but it’s causing us a lot of trou- 
ble.“ 

TURNING POINT: THE CONGO 


The Soviet Union approved the first move 
to send U.N. troops into the Congo. Khru- 
shchey, at that time, thought the United 
Nations force would help his man in the 
Congo, Patrice Lumumba, to stay in power. 
But the U.N. force, instead, stood in the way 
of a Communist takeover. It was at this 
point that the Soviets changed their tactics. 

Arguing that the UN. force in the Congo 
had become merely a front“ for the United 
States and the European colonial powers, 
Russia and the other Communist members 
refused to pay their share of the cost of the 
troops. Nor were they alone in this attitude. 

France, also opposing the Congo operation, 
refused to pay. So did Belgium. 

At present, the Communist U.N. members 
owe $62.5 million to the U.N. while France 
owes $14 million and Belgium $3 million, 

Chiang Kal-shek's government on Formosa 
is also in default, by $10 million, but this is 
largely a matter of money, not politics. The 
assessment for China’s seat in the U.N. in- 
volves payment for all of mainland China, 
which Chiang claims as his own. 

What worries the U.N. is that most of the 
money owed to it is owed for the U.N, pence- 
keeping units in the Congo and the Mideast. 

Out of the $502 million needed for all U.N. 
activities last year, $102.5 million was for 
such social-welfare programs as the refugee 
and children’s funds. These programs are 
voluntary and the Communists contribute 
little, while United States pays more than its 


The regular U.N. budget, involving salaries 
of the permanent staff and the maintenance 
of U.N. headquarters, ran to $75 million Inst 
year. 

LIMIT ON LAGGARDS 


The founders of the U.N., knowing the 
ways of governments, set a rule under which 
any member nation in arrears for more than 
2 years on its assessments to this regular 
budget will lose its vote in the Assembly. 
More than 40 U.N, members take advantage 
of this 2-year rule and are habitually in 
arrears. But, so far, all of them have paid 
up before they lost their Assembly votes. 

The Communists—and France and Bel- 
gium, too—argue e eee who eee 
prove of specific peace-keeping opera 
in the Congo, should not be assessed for 
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their costs as part of regular dues. They 
refuse to pay. In 1962, U.N. costs in the 
Congo amounted to $120 million. 

AS a way around the financial problem 
of special peace-keeping assessments, Secre- 
tary-General Thant in 1961 came up with the 
idea of a U.N. bond issue, the returns from 
which would be used to pay the U.N.'s bills. 

About $135 million worth of these bonds, 
out of $200 million worth in all, have been 
sold. Half were sold to the United States, 
the rest abroad. Interest and payment 
charges were to be added to regular charges 
to members. 

To test the legality of this move, the U.N. 
went to the International Court of Justice 
at The Hague to get an opinion on the issue. 
In July 1962 the justices ruled that the 
charges for keeping missions should 
be considered part of the obligations of U.N. 
members. 

Last December, the U.N. General Assembly 
held, over the opposition of the Communists 
and the French, that the Congo and Mid- 
east-force assessments were legal and bind- 
ing” on all members and that the 2-year rule 
applied to these charges just as it does to 
the rest of the regular U.N. budget. 

FROM MOSCOW: ANOTHER “NYET” 


Russia, on May 22, served notice on U 
Thant that it would not pay its share of the 
U.N. bond charges or of four other items on 
the regular budget. These included charges 
for the U.N. commission in Korea, the U.N.'s 
cemetery for its troops killed in the Korean 
war, the U.N. mission in the Mideast and 
the U.N. field service supplying personnel 
for oversea missions. 

In addition, the Russians said they would 
pay their dues to the U.N. Technical Assist- 
ance Fund only in rubles. The Russian dues 
thus could be used only for the purchase of 
items from Russia or for the hiring of Rus- 
sian personnel. Under UN. rules it is up to 
the Secretary-General, not the members, to 
decide what currencies are acceptable. 

SHOWDOWN AHEAD 

Said a U.S. official after this Russian 
move; “The Russians are carrying this battle 
so far that in the next year or so we are 
going to be forced to throw them out or 
make them pay.” 

The fact is that the Congo operation— 
main target of the Soviet campaign—tis al- 
most at an end. U Thant hopes to get all 
U.N. military forces out of the Congo before 
the year’s end, That would leave little more 
than a technical mission. 

The U.N. Emergency Force in the Gaza 
Strip is a different matter. Many experts 
feel that, if this force were removed, Egypt 
and Israel would soon be at war again. 

Most U.N. officials doubt that the Com- 
munist attack on these peace-keeping forces 
of the U.N. will make much difference for 
the future. Said one: 

“If some real emergency arose I think we 
would put together a U.N, force and find the 
money later. Of course the United States 
and Britain would pay promptly, but the 
little fellows could put up token contribu- 
tions to keep the operation international.” 

On the other side you hear opinions like 
this: “No nation is going to contribute 
troops unless it has some guarantee that 
these troops will be paid. If something 
serious broke out in [Portuguese] Angola 
or in South-West Africa [run by the Re- 
public of South Africa], you’d get plenty of 


troops from African countries without any 
trouble. But Asians? Scandinavians? I 
doubt it.” 


RUSSIA'S NEXT MOVE 
Deadline for the Communist bloc to pay 
up at least some of the money they owe the 
UN, or lose their Assembly votes comes at 
the end of this year. What then? Here's 
the guess of a top U.N. official: 
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“They'll do just what they've done in the 
past. They'll fight this thing to the edge 
of the last ditch, but not into it. They'll 
pay enough to keep the vote—and when they 
do pay they'll make statements about how 
they want to save the U.N. for humanity.” 

The French already appear embarrassed by 
their stand with the Communists against 
payment of their share of the U.N. Congo 
force. They, like the Belgians, appear to be 
seeking a means of paying up gracefully 
before they lose their votes. 

Much of the Communist campaign against 
the U.N, has boomeranged against Moscow, 
particularly in regard to the small and back- 
ward nations of Africa. Many of these coun- 
tries look on the U.N, as their best protection 
and do not sympathize with efforts to weaken 
the world organization, 


As for the U.N. itself, the betting here at- 


U.N. headquarters is that the United States, 
with help from Britain and many smaller 
nations, will keep the U.N. going through 
this financial crisis, forcing Russia and its 
satellites to pay up what they owe, however 
slowly. 


Commemorating Centenary of Battle of 
Gettysburg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the Senate 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
adopted a resolution introduced by Sen- 
ators James S. Berger and Charles R. 
Weiner, which was concurred in by the 
house on May 27, as follows: > 

Resolved (the house of representatives 
concurring), That the Senate of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania hereby mem- 
orialize the Congress of the United States 
to mint a 50-cent coin with appropriate in- 
scription in order to commemorate the cen- 
tenary of the Battle of Gettysburg and Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg Address; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the presiding officers of each 
House of the Congress of the United States 
and to each Senator and Representative from 
Pennsylvania in the Congress of the United 
States. 


I hope that appropriate action pursu- 
ant to this resolution will be taken by 
the Congress. 


The Late Hon. Francis E. Walter 
SPEECH 


or 


‘HON. EMILIO O. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1963 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
passing of our senior colleague, Mr. WAL- 
TER, grieves us all. He was a legislator of 
stanch integrity and deep dedication to 
the Republic in which we live. 

Some of the legislative areas in which 
I am deeply interested came within the 
province of Mr. Watter’s work. I found 
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him willing to counsel and advise, but he 
was always a strict and fair adherent to 
the spirit and purpose of the law in 
which he had taken an active part as 
draftsman. 

He had earned a burden of contro- 
versy, and was the target of many people 
who sought to change the laws with 
which he worked. He bore this burden 
equably and moved quietly and steadily 
on. In all instances, he had a clear and 
sharp understanding of the problems in- 
volved. 

Those of us who serve in the House 
have known him as a stanch and loyal 
Member, one who believed in organiza- 
tion as the essence of orderly progress, 
and whose quiet methods could preserve 
parliamentary discipline and justice 
against the challenges of highly tense 
situations. He has left the stamp of his 
service on the House. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
bp Record should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


The Inspiration of Memorial Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on Thursday last I had the 
privilege of giving the Memorial Day ad- 
dress at Victor, W. Va. 

I ask unanimous consent that my re- 
marks be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 

THE INSPIRATION OF MEMORIAL Day 


(Au address by Senator Rorerr C. Brep of 
West Virginia) 


“There is a remembrance of the dead, to 
which wé turn even for the charms of the 
living. This we would not exchange for the 
song of pleasure, or the burst of revelry.” 

These words of the American poet, Wash- 
ington Irving, properly reflect the attitude 
of our entire Nation on Memorial Day, a day 
on which we honor our war dead. In the 
stillness of the spring morning we deliber- 
ately turn our thoughts back to our fallen 
heroes, We relive the anguish of their pass- 
ing from us, and we know once more the 
pride of kinship with great men and women. 

For al those we honor today were great, 
in spirit as well as in deed, and we draw 
close to them once again in order to remind 
ourselves ot the greatness of spirit of our 
Nation, This is our Memorial Day, a tradi- 
tion nearly a hundred years old in these 
United States. 

To look back for the origin of Memorial 
Day is like seeking the source of'a mighty 
river, fed by countless tributaries and rivu- 
lets. Many are the States and many are 
the towns which claim the honor of estab- 
lishing the custom we are observing today. 
Of course, the practice of honoring the war 
dead annually has been carried out, in one 
form or another, throughout history. But 
our own custom is unique in that it had 
its inception in the aftermath of a bloody 
civil war that all but tore our Nation asunder. 

Memorial Day had its beginning in a num- 
ber of Southern towns where groups of wom- 
en took it upon themselves to keep green the 
memory of their fallen loved ones by putting 
flowers on the Confederate soldiers’ graves, 
once the cannons of war were stilled. The 
women of Columbus, Miss., displayed a gen- 
erosity of heart by decorating the Union 
dead as well. This act is said to have in- 
spired the New York State lawyer, Francis 
Miles Finch, to write his famous poem, The 
Blue and the Gray.” 

Published in the Atlantic Monthly in Sep- 
tember 1867, the poem was an immediate 
popular success, and the sentiment it stirred 
up across the Nation moved Gen. John A. 
Logan, first commander in chief of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, to issue a general 
order providing for nationwide observance of 
Decoration Day, as it was originally called, 
on May 30, 1868. This date was chosen, not 
as a significant anniversary, but in order 
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that, all over the cduntry, there might be 
flowers in bloom that could be used in dec- 
orating the graves. 

So, from this modest beginning, from this 
spontaneous gathering in a humble church- 


* yard, on the part of a few neighborhood 


mothers and wives, began our Memorial Day. 
I wonder if those good folk could possibly 
have imagined how many times in the fu- 
ture their sons and their sons’ sons would 


hear the roar of cannon again, and know the 


anguish of battie, the hot grip of pain, the 
cold hand of death. 

Could they foresee San Juan Hill, or Ma- 
niin Bay? Could they envision the savage 
battles on the Marne, the shell-rocked 
forests of Argonne? Could they compre- 
hend Pearl Harbor, Guadalcanal, Iwo Jima, 
Okinawa? Did they. in their imagination, 
strew flowers on the frosty hillsides of Pusan 
and Inchon? 

Or did they, like most people, imagine 
that their war would be the last great war, 
that they and their loved ones had earned 
peace on earth for all time, for all hu- 
manity? 

Sadly enough, that is a dream that is still 
unréalized. For us the cannons have roared 
loud and often in our lifetime, and they 
are roaring still, in the jungles of Vietnam 
today. For us there is yet no peace, nor can 
there be peace, while the cause of freedom 
is still unwon. 

Let not man say, because the war goes 
on, that these our heroes of the past died 
in vain, that theirs was a lost cause. For 
every flag that marks a soldier's grave is a 
signpost inthe path that leads to human 
liberty. Let us not grieve that the final 
peace has not yet been won; let us rejoice, 
rather, for the opportunity that is ours to 
bring it about. 

Our men in uniform stand at the ready 
at a hundred outposts halfway around the 
world; for them there is no peace. In the 
frozen wastes of the Arctic, in the depths of 
the sea, in the eerie loneliness of outer 
space, in foreign lands and in unfriendly 
climes, our men in uniform are never out 
of earshot of that final bugle call that may 
bring them to sacrifice. 

However much we grieve for them, and 
regret the sacrifices they may be called 
upon to make in defense of their country 
and its cause, let us be of good cheer. 

“Happiness is not in length of years, nor in 
ease of days, but is best found in the service 
of one’s fellowmen. In such service, these 
men and women we honor here today found 
their fulfillment. 

Philosophers of all time tell us that the 
greatness of a man is measured, not by his 
wealth or lands or servants, but by the 
esteem of his countrymen. Surely we agree. 
A man who has given nothing of his life to 
his country, to his city or community, has 
not lived at all, in the meaningful sense of 
the word. A man who has perished in the 
service of his nation, whether in battle with 
armed foes, or while fighting crime, disease, 
poverty, ignorance, or any other social enemy, 
is to be admired and envied, rather than 
pitied: for such a man has truly lived, and 
lived well. Those who shrink from the per- 
formance of public duty are mere onlookers 
of life, pale spectators whose character has 
never been forged in the heat of noble 
endeayor. 

Few of us are perfectly noble human be- 
ings. We have our little weaknesses, our 


self indulgences, our moments of fear and 
doubt. The virtue that is in us may never 
come to light, except in such moments when 
our Nation or our national ideals are chal- 
lenged and we are called upon to give our all 
for the cause we believe in. 

It has been said that great crises make 
great men. I do not know whether this is 
true, but I do believe that when we are ab- 
sorbed by a cause greater than our own per- 
sonal ambitions, when the good of others 
becomes paramount to our own desires, then 
pettiness and vanity are stripped away from 
our character and we live in the soul. Look 
at the honor roll of those who hold the 
Medal of Honor, our highest decoration. 
You will find that they were simple, ordi- 
nary men, undistinguished from their neigh- 
bors, until that momentous day when the 
crisis of battle caused them to soar to heroic 
heights of valor. 

It is by surmounting crises that we have 
become a great people, invigorated by the 
struggle and buoyed by a common hope. 

What is our common hope? There was a 
time when this Nation fought a war in the 
hope that it would make the world safe for 
democracy. I know there are some who 
might sneer at this sentiment, particularly 
in the light of subsequent events. But I 
hold that it is a noble thought, and one 
which animated the bravest hearts in our 
land: some of these we honor here today. 

More recently we fought a war to preserve 
our freedom, to protect our land from in- 
vasion. Millions of brave hearts sprang to 
the defense of our Nation: and some of these 
we honor here today, 

Still more recently we engaged in a war to 
protect freedom from being trampled under- 
foot thousands of miles from our shores, 
honoring our pledged word, our sacred bond. 
Some of the brave hearts who sleep today 
gave their lives in that struggle. 

And some of us may ask, why? What 
have we to do with freedom in Asia, with 
the jungles of Vietnam, with the walled city 
of Berlin? The answer to that question is 
that, freedom being our common hope and 
desire, the loss of freedom anywhere in the 
world is our own, our personal loss. No man 
lives on an island in this day and age. For 
we have come to live in a shrinking world, 
where tyranny is no longer insulated by 
time and space. Fifty years ago, the Czar 
of Russia was nothing to us, for the crack of 
his whip and the whine of his bullets could 
not be heard across a continent and an 
ocean. But the modern czar of the Russians 
has his missiles of death trained on our 
shores, and his dogma of domination aimed 
at our banners. Every friendly nation that 
is swallowed up by the foe, every inch of 
land that it trampled under his iron heel 
diminishes our bastion ot freedom; we have 
drawn the battle line and we must not re- 
treat. At any moment we may be called up- 
on once again to defend ourselves, our land, 
our ideals, our beliefs and our heritage of 
freedom, with all of our strength and cour- 
age. On this hallowed soil, remembering 
our dead, our glorious past, we pledge our- 
selves to the future. 

In the frightening shadow of the atomic 
bomb; under the threat of a rain of death 
by inconceivably fiendish devices of war; 
amidst the hall of propaganda that menaces 
us daily, we the living are animated by the 
general hope that human reason will prevail 
over unreason, that love of our fellow men 
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will prevail over hatred and envy, that free 
hearts will win over enslaved and soulless 
men. 

This is our hope, and our challenge. We 
take our example from the men and women 
whose graves we decorate today. These flow- 
ers we strew over them are a symbol of that 
eternal hope in the human breast: that men 
can, and will, triumph over adversity. 

Our presence here is a pledge that their 
efforts will not be forgotten, that their cour- 
age and determination live on, that their 
virtues will blossom again in us, in our sons 
and daughters, and that we will never aban- 
don the fight for peace on earth and freedom 
among nations. 

On this Memorial Day of 1963 we find our 
country faced with the seemingly impossible 
task of defending freedom on a cold war bat- 
tletront that encircles the globe. If we stop 
to ask ourselves, How can we do it? Where 
shall we find the strength, the vigor to main- 
tain our farflung and beleagured outposts?— 
we have only to cast our eyes and our 
thoughts on those fallen heroes we honor 
with this ceremony. For our strength is not 
merely our own, but the collective and accu- 
mulated strength of eyery American soldier 
who lived and fought before us, and be- 
queathed us his unsullied standard. 

If in time of peril each of us feels in his 
arms the strength of 10, that strength 1s- 
sues from the shadowy file of patriots who 
paraded into battle before us, 10, 20, 50—a 
hundred years ago and more. Time may dim 
the memory of their individual faces, but the 
glory of their deeds will ever brighten our 
lives and make resolute our purpose. 

A thing of beauty, said the poet, is a joy 
forever. But where in nature or in art will 
you find a thing of beauty to compare with 
the act of supreme courage and self-sacri- 
“fice that laid these, our honored dead, in the 
dust at our feet? An act of duty is all they 
did, but who has ever done more? 


Plans International Youth Symphony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
during the past few years, increasing 
national attention has been given to the 
Interlochen National Music Camp and 
Arts Academy at Interlochen, Mich. For 
this reason I was fascinated to read in 
the Flint (Mich.) Journal of May 28, 
1963, about the ambitious plans of Dr. 
Joseph E. Maddy, president of the acad- 
emy, for an international youth sym- 
phony. I know this project will be of 
interest not only to musicians and spon- 
sors of cultural programs but to all who 
are eager to find ways to promote good 
will throughout our world. Because I 
am certain many of my colleagues will 
be pleased to learn of this undertaking, 
I include in the Record the following 
news story about this tremendous effort 
of Dr. Maddy: 

PLANS INTERNATIONAL YOUTH SYMPHONY 

(By S. Gordon Gapper) 

Dr. Joseph E. Maddy, president of Inter- 
lochen National Music Camp and Arts Acad- 
emy, today announced in Flint plans for an 
international youth symphony orchestra. 

Dr. Maddy said he proposes to bring to 
Interlochen, beginning next summer, about 
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60 talented young musicians from abroad for 
an 8-week course in their own instruments. 

They would study and rehearse with se- 
lected American students and at the end of 
the period the group would play at the 
United Nations. 

Dr. Maddy said he is enlisting financial 
support of foundations and also the cooper- 
ation of Rotary International, which has 
clubs throughout the world. He is a Ro- 
tarian. 

The plan would be put into operation 
through a system of committees at Inter- 
lochen and overseas, Dr. Maddy indicated. 

The foreign students would submit tapes 
of their music along with their credentials 
for consideration by the Interlochen authori- 
ties. . 

Dr. Maddy sald the students chosen would 
come at least partly prepared because 
scores of the music to be played by the 
orchestra are available in their own coun- 
tries. 

He is proposing that next summer the first 
orchestra would play not only for the United 
Nations in New York, but also at the New 
York World’s Fair. 

Dr. Maddy said he already has arranged, 
by way of advance promotion, for the Inter- 
lochen Arts Academy Symphony Orchestra, 
which played here last Saturday, to play in 
New York's Philharmonic Hall next January 
28. U.N..and foundation officials would in 
this way have a chance to hear some of the 
results of Interlochen training. 

President Kennedy and Adlai E. Stevenson, 
US. Ambassador to the United Nations, al- 
ready have promised help in getting the 
project established, according to Dr. Maddy. 

Dr. Maddy said: ~- 

“One of the objects is to create good will 
on the general idea that the talented chil- 
dren of all nations will be brought together 
in mutual ‘appreciation of talents and 
creativity. 

“They will learn to understand each other 


and the customs and creativity of other 


countries. It will help build the great dream 
of the world peace and brotherhood in years 
to come. 

“This will be our way of using the interna- 
tional language of music to promote peace.” 

Dr. Maddy quoted a letter from Lucius D. 
Battle, an Assistant Secretary of State: 

“I sincerely believe that the idea of bring- 
ing to the United States the most talented 
children from other nations of the world 
deserves serious consideration. I hope it 
will be realized one day. 

“I believe the idea is such that it would 
exercise a strong appeal to the minds of our 
people. I assure you that the Department 
of State and the American embassies 
throughout the world would be happy to 
cooperate in any way that would assure 
success of the project.” 

Several foreign students already study at 
Interlochen each summer. 


Sermonette of the Reverend Richard W. 
Buckingham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a very timely sermonette delivered by the 
Reverend Richard W. Buckingham, Min- 
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ister of the Grace Methodist Church of 
Parksley, Va. 

There being no objection, the sermon- 
ette was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SERMONETTE BY Rev, Ricdarp W. BUCKING- 

HAM, Pastor, GRACE METHODIST CHURCH, 

PARKSLEY, Va. 


Should we bear one another’s burdens? 
Or should every man bear his own burdens? 
Sometimes the Scriptures are not quite clear 
to us. For in Paul's letter to the Galatians 
he says in one place that we should bear 
one another's burdens.. And then he says 
in another place that every man should bear 
his own burden. This seeming confusion 1s 
in the King James, or what is sometimes 
called “the Authorized Version" of the Holy 
Bible. 

If we read Dr, Moſfatt's translation, or one 
of the other more recent translations, we find 
that the words translated “burden” in these 
two verses are actually two different words. 
In bearing one another's burdens, the orig- 
inal meaning seems to be just that—that we 
should help one another with burdens, prob- 
lems or mattcrs that are more than we can 
bear alone. On the other hand, each man 
must bear his own responsibilities, To put 
it in another way—our responsibility is in 
direct relation to our ability. And if we are 
given responsibilities or problems“ beyond 
our ability, we should seek and receive help 
from others, 

Much of life's discord comes from one of 
two things: the failure of men to assume 
their own loads of responsibilities, or the 
failure of men to help those who have bur- 
dens beyond what they are able to bear. 

And one reason why some men fail to 
bear their own burdens is that other men are 
doing too much for them. Some parents, 
for example, do too much for their children. 
When their children grow up they think the 
world owes them a living. Some govern- 
ments do too much for thelr people, and 
they produce shiftless people who want to 
get ever$thing free. 

Even service clubs, which are noted for 
helping others, have been known to help 
those who didn’t really need help, persons 
who needed, perhaps, only a chance to help 
themselves. 

Sometimes this can be both tragic and 
amusing as in the case of a motorcycle acci- 
dent reported to this writer: The story goes 
on that two men were riding a motocycle 
and the passenger felt too chilly from the 
wind. So they stopped and at the driver's 
suggestion the passenger put his coat on 
backward, to protect himself from the wind. 
Then they had an accident. The police re- 
port read like this: “The driver was dead 
when we arrived. The passenger died while 
we were trying to turn his head around the 
way it belonged.” Doing what was not 
needed. - 

Have you ever been guilty of doing more 
than someone needed you to do for them? 
Every man must bear his own burdens. 

But sometimes we fall just as much in 
not bearing the burdens of others. Parents 
order children to do tasks beyond their power 
to act. Teachers and managers give assign- 
ments beyond the abilities of their pupils 
and their employees. Those of us who have, 
fail to help those who have not—simply 
because we say they should bear their own 
burdens. 

It is true that every man should bear his 
own burdens, up to his ability. But it is 
equally true that we should bear one an- 
other's burdens. And that's the joy of 
living. The happiness of finding someone 
who needs help, and helping him. Have 
you sinned recently in falling to help same- 
one who needed the help you could give? 
Bear one another’s burdens. This is God's 
way. 
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The probiem of life is to know just when 
not to help, and when to offer help. It is 
not an easy decision to make. But those 
who work at it find that each time they 
stop and give the matter serious thought, 
their skill in deciding increases. They are 
truly God's children. They have found life's 
real joy. 


Cannelton Dam Story Is Part of Nation’s 
Commerce and History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, there 
rocently appeared an editorial in the 
Cannelton, Ind., News entitled “Histori- 
cally Speaking,” which briefly tells the 
story of the part the Ohio River has 
played in the commerce of our great 
Nation. 

The article also describes an import- 
ant new improvement now being made 
on the river, the construction by the 
Corps of Engineers of the Cannelton 
locks and dam. 

Because I believe this new project is 
historically significant, I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial describing the 
event be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HISTORICALLY SPEAKING 


Even since we have had a Nation, and even 
before, the Ohio River and its tributaries 
have figured in the development of this 
country. Ever since the first pioneer ven- 
tured beyond the Allegheny Mountains, this 
great river, located at our feet, has been a 
terrific artery for the movement of traffic 
East and West. 

The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers has 
figured in river improvements ever since the 
frst assignment on the Ohio River, by Con- 
gress in 1824. That was over 130 years ago. 
With navigation improvements proyided by 
the Corps of Engineers, annual freight ton- 
nages have increased on the Ohio River from 
3 million tons in 1900 to over 80 million tons 
in the early 1960's. At the same time, trib- 
utary streams have been developed for com- 
mercial navigation. 

Indeed, the Ohio Valley, once a wilderness 
highway. has become an industrial giant, 
serving the Nation. 

Tt is significant that the Engineers are at 
this time engaged in building one of their 
great river assignments right here at Can- 
nelton. This puts our city and its area on 
the map and makes it one of the important 
points of one of the greatest waterways in 
the world 

Winter cold, spring flooding and summer 
heat produce wide variations in the depth of 
a natural river. A series of dams in such a 
river helps to maintain a more constant 
depth to permit year around use by river 
trafic. Navigation dams, such as the one 
being built here, are the means by which 
river traffic is passed from one level to an- 
other. Thus the river is controlled and com- 
merce moves on, Unhampered by the seasons, 

Since Cannelton is now a location for a 
new type locks and dam, that will keep the 
river up to levels needed for water transpor- 
tation, the city again finds itself a center of 
importance to Ohio River traffic. It was 
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once such a center, when it was a major 
refueling station for river packets. That 
was the day of big coal industry operations 
here. The packets have disappeared and so 
has the coal, but Cannelton returns to be an 
important river station in an era when con- 
trolled water stages is even more important 
to the Nation's commerce than it was in the 
days of yore, when packets moved up and 
down the route of the beautiful Ohio. 


Crisis on California Farms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 
or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, some- 
times big city newspapers seem to lack 
understanding of and empathy for the 
problems of rural people. Yet rural 
people are individuals, citizens of the 
United States, and an integral part of 
our social, economic, moral, and political 
society. 

Oftentimes, as with the agricultural 
areas—one of the greatest of which I 
am proud to represent—because of re- 
moteness of distance and appreciation, 
nonfarmers fail to appreciate how vital 
agriculture—or more basically, the food 
we eat—is to people in metropolitan 
areas. 

I believe that if the metropolitan edi- 
tors and city congressmen could live for 
only a short time in an agricultural area 
such as mine there would have been few 
“no” votes on the bracero bill last week. 

To assist my colleagues, in better un- 
derstanding the agricultural employ- 
ment plight, I include the f 
thoughtful, well-considered editorial 
from the Salinas Californian by an edi- 
tor who knows the problem, has lived 
with it, and who is genuinely concerned 
with all individuals involved—the farm- 
er, the migrant, the bracero, the con- 
sumer, our Nation: 

CONGRESS CREATES CRISIS IN BRACERO PROGRAM 

Everybody concerned wants to extend the 
Bracero Act (Public Law 78) but Congress 
it Just doesn't make sense. 

Besides the interested farmers, both Gov. 
Edmund G. Brown and Director of Employ- 
ment Al Tieberg have urged extension of the 
act for 2 years, but the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives yesterday voted 174 to 158 not to 
extend the measure. Unless almost impos- 
sible new legislation is forthcoming, the 
bracero labor supply will end this year. 

This lack of action could mean disaster 
for many Salinas Valley formers and others 
in California. Strawberries here will be the 
hardest hit; lettuce next. For, if not bra- 
ceros, what? It may not be a problem in 
other areas of the United States but in Sa- 
linas Valiey it’s critical. 

For instance, the bracero force harvesting 
the valley's vegetable crops here last year 
reached a peak of 12,700 on September 29. 
Right now today, there are 10,300 Mexican 
nationals working. If they were not here, 
what would we do? The total number of sea- 
sonal domestics (migrants) here now is only 
2,090. 

Where do we get sufficient domestic work- 
ers without Public Law 78? Is there a supply 
elsewhere? In the South, perhaps? And, if 
this labor could be found and was imported, 
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what work could we offer these people in 
off-season? Nothing. 

Such imported labor would be unemployed 
in off-season. This would create an im- 
possible burden for the county welfare rolls. 
At this stage, the consequences are almost 
beyond comprehension as to impact on our 
community. 

The socially minded people behind the de- 
feat of the bill proved that far too many 
Congressmen could be misguided and be sat- 
isfied to remain misinformed as to the rami- 
fications of their actions. Little did they 
care, and obviously little did they know as to 
what effect an inadequate labor force will 
have on many agricultural communities. In 
our own case, in addition to a probably un- 
bearable welfare load, what about housing 
for imported workers and their families? 
Crowded schools already taking 63 percent 
of our county and city tax dollar? What 
about problems that will face the county 
hospital, law enforcement, city services and 
all the other family and personal welfare 
facilities when workers are idle for several 
months and unable to shift to other areas 
because of families? These are our worries, 
not those of the 174 Congressmen who cre- 
ated them for us yesterday. They are foisted 
on us for direct responsibility. 

Salinas Valley needs a seasonal labor 
source, not an annual headache. As for im- 
ports,” look at the problem we have at the 
start of each produce season with the influx 
of undesirables who can not do stoop labor, 
who do not want steady work and those who 
know nothing about fieldwork in the first 
place. 

There are so many facets to be probed and 
such an urgent need for a solution that the 
effect of the unexpected demise of the bra- 
cero program is almost unbelievable at this 
stage in agricultural production of perish- 
able crops. In order to protect the valuable 
agricultural industry in Salinas Valley and 
the rest of California, we strongly urge re- 
newed vigor in the Halls of Congress to save 
this most t program until the day when 
an equally acceptable solution Is offered. 


Air Force Nonstop Jet Flight to Moscow 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, last week the Washington 
Daily News published a timely editorial 
calling attention to the fact that the Air 
Force jet which set a record of 8 hours, 
38 minutes, and 42 seconds for the 5,004- 
mile nonstop flight to Moscow was in 
reality the taxpayers’ jet and not the 
Kennedy jet, as announced by the White 
House. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TAXPAYER JET 


In taking a delegation of Government of- 
ficlals to Moscow for a sightseeing of Soviet 
atomic research points, an Air Force jet set 
a record time of 8 hours, 38 minutes and 42 
seconds for the 5,004-mile flight. 

In the headlines, the plane was called the 
Kennedy jet, a proper and concise identifica- 
tion, because the President is the principal 
user. 
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But somewhere, at least in a footnote, it 
should be mentioned that the jet is a tax- 


taxpa 
nothing away from all the others due ap- 
plause for these achievements to remind our- 
selves of the fellow who, in the first instance, 
makes these things possible. He gets little 
enough credit. 


The Longest Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD V. LONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr, LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
today marks the 19th anniversary of the 
Normandy invasion, when Allied forces 
stormed ashore on the beachheads to 
begin the final destruction of Nazi domi- 
nation of Europe. 

Last year there was presented to the 
American public a remarkable motion 
picture, “The Longest Day,” which re- 
created most dramatically the first 24 
hours of the invasion. 

I believe it is of interest on this an- 
niversary to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article about 
the movie from a fine service magazine, 
Our Navy, of November 1962. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Lonczst Dar 

We don't know what the second half of this 
century may offer but we do know that June 
6, 1944, was one of the most significant days 
of the first half. In America history it will 
rank with such dates as November 11, 1918, 
and December 7, 1941. 

For June 6 was D-day. In “The Longest 
Day” the events of that bloody time are re- 
lived through the eyes and words of the men 
who were there. The Darryl F. Zanuck film ts 
as bold as it is unique. Besides being com- 
pelling entertainment it is a significant his- 
torical document. 

It is probably the best war picture ever 
filmed. It is all there, the glimpses of humor, 
the moments of victory, the agony and the 
ugliness. 

Taken from Cornelfus Ryan's fine book of 
the same title the film depicts events in 
both the Allied and German military camps, 
This is the first time that D-day has been 
seen from the German side of the fence. 

The film shows that the already narrow 
margin of Allied victory could have been 
even narrower had it not been for German 
bungling and—most important—for Hitler’s 
peculiar stubborness in releasing the pan- 
zer divisions. Had these divisions been re- 
leased immediately who knows what might 
have happened. One thing is certain—the 
number of Allied soldiers’ graves that today 
dot the Normandy coast would have been a 
great deal larger. 

Tronically it was Field Marshal Erwin Rom- 
mel, commander of the Atlantic wall,“ who 
gave the book and the film its title. Stand- 
ing with his officers on a windy bluf over- 
looking the beach, he pointed to the chan- 
nel and declared prophetically: “The first 
24 hours of the invasion will be decisive. 
For the Allies as well as for Germany, it 
will be the longest day.” 

“The Longest Day” tells the story of D-day 
from the moment the first paratrooper 
dropped out of a C-47 until the storming of 
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Point du Hoc late the next afternoon. The 
accent is on realism and authenticity in this 
dramatic account of the men who cracked 
the fortress of Europe. 

This movie is a must. It is all the things 
that are good. It may leave you a little 
thoughtful for it is not an experience you 
can dismiss as soon as you leave the theater. 


A False Premise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


a OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
editors of the State, the largest daily 
newspaper in South Carolina, have direc- 
ted some very pertinent remarks at the 
State Department in an editorial pub- 
lished in June 1, 1963, issue of this out- 
standing newspaper. The editorial is en- 
titled “A False Premise,” and it answers 
with eloquence and logic the recent com- 
ments by Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
that race relations practices in this coun- 
try are serving to undermine our conduct 
of foreign policy. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A FALSE PREMISE . 

The high-fiown asininity of some of Amer- 
ica’s modern leaders is enough to bring tears 
to any adult—and enough to make the stal- 
wart men of pioneer days weep loudly and 
bitterly. 

In giving an account of a high-ranking 
State Department official’s briefing of news- 
men, the Associated Press reports that our 
State Department now believes the internal 
crisis in the Communist world “which we 
have been waiting for“ is now rapidly build- 
ing to a head. 

But the same story says the State Depart- 
ment will do nothing to explolt this breach 
of Communist solidarity H it comes. The 
excuse for failure tomorrow, and the fallures 
of the recent past, has already been manu- 
factured. - 

The United States, says the State Depart- 
ment’s apologist for failure, “is fettered in 
its international leadership by racial dis- 
crimination at home.” 

Now this would sound more plausible if 
separated from some of the many claims of 
this same administration. This same admin- 
istration contends when campaigning for its 
favorites, that the United States has made 
almost unbelievable progress in eliminating 
racial and religious discrimination, 2 

No administration can have it both ways; 
either there has been a deterioration in race 
relations in this country or the attribution 
of diplomatic failures to discrimination at 
home is hollow hogwash. 

Conversely, if there has been progress in 
eliminating discrimination, then the leaders 
of today are operating under a far less bur- 
densome handicap than were the men of 20, 
50, 100 or 150 years ago. 

Did Presidents Wilson, McKinley, Lincoln, 
Jackson, Jefferson, Washington—or even 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, for that matter—try 
to excuse their diplomatic failures because 
there was “discrimination” at home? The 
answer is No.“ i 
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Ben Bella is frightening all the Jews out 
of Algeria. Khrushchev is ting the 
people of this faith. African students have 
been treated so shabbily in some Communist 
countries that they left. India discriminates 
against Moslems. Some nations discriminate 
against religious minorities, “Europeans” 
are discriminated against in Africa. Yet 
none of the nations so discriminating ex- 
cuse their failures in diplomacy because of 
this discrimination. 

The contention is utterly fantastic when 
placed in the context of past history and 
present claims. Even more fantastic is the 
fact that our leaders have resigned them- 
selves in advance to utter failure in the field 
of diplomacy. > 


Let’s Govern Our Spending More Wisely 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, with per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
this time a letter I have received from 
one of my constituents, Mrs. C. E. Ben- 
nett, of Lakeland, Fla. 

This lady is so deeply concerned about 
the need for fiscal responsibility in gov- 
ernment today that she has given me 
permission to bring her letter to the 
attention of all of our colleagues. With 
her permission, I am placing her letter 
in the Recorp so that everyone will have 
the opportunity to read and heed her 
remarks. Her thinking is so similar to 
that of the many taxpayers who are con- 
vinced of the desperate need for fiscal 
responsibility and a reduction in gov- 
ernment spending. 

Her letter follows: 

May 28, 1963. 


Representative James A. HALEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ma. Harry: If you feel that what 
I have to say here will help, you have 
my permission to share this letter with the 
entire House of Representatives. 

We are not only angry, we are sick at 
heart over the way billions of our hard- 
earned dollars are being literally thrown 
away. If the money being spent so reck- 
lessly was really accomplishing some good, 
we probably wouldn't grumble. But we read 
about so many outrageous abuses committed 
that it makes us too sick to attempt read- 
ing new accounts, presented by faithful re- 
porters and Representatives like yourself, 
Also in magazines like the Reader's Digest. 
If our economic program is not completely 
overhauled, renovated and fumigated, this 
country will be destroyed by reckless econ- 
omy, not by communism. 

It has been for years an American weak- 
ness to believe that we could buy friend- 
ship, security, prestige, eto. It is a human 
weakness to spend someone else's money 
recklessly. These two facts in combination 
are enough to send our country to suicide. I 
have often wished that the citizens of this 
country had the power to withhold their 
tax dollars until they knew how the money 
would be spent—in other words, refuse to pay 
another cent in taxes until a sane program 
of spending had been worked out and 
adopted. 
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The man in the street has been feeling 
the pinch more and more and it gets more 
painful every day. Florida is facing the 
prospect of a grocery tax, which I think is 
downright wicked. Gasoline taxes are ex- 
orbitant. People let their homes go un- 
painted because they can’t afford to keep 
them in tip-top condition. I see signs of 
financial distress everywhere among the mid- 
dle class of people. 

Why do we continue to try to be Santa 
Claus to the whole world? When are we go- 
ing to say: “No more—we need it here at 
nome?“ And we do. Let me illustrate: 

In our own private famliy situation, we 
managed to get ourselves into a financial 
meets through poor management and lack of 
visión. It took us about 6 years to do it 
and just recently woke up to face the facts, 
and they are not pleasant. We can look back 
and see now what we could and should have 
done to be in a solvent condition today. We 
have two precious daughters in their teens 
whose needs increase daily. We cannot do 
things we'd love to do for them because we 
don't have the means. We were too con- 
cerned about material things when we should 
have planned wisely to invest in the girls. 

Now the point I want to make is that our 
Government seems to be overlooking its most 
valuable asset in favor of scattering money 
all over the world, hoping to win friends and 
influence nations who couldn't care less. The 
asset is us, the people, who are being crushed 
by unbearable taxes, much of it unnecessary, 
because of sinful, irresponsible, lavish, waste- 
ful spending of someone else's money—ours. 

What about education? What about 
health? What about old people? What 
about scientifc and medical research? 
Punds for these and other causes always 
seem to be inadequate. 

Sometimes I wonder what would happen if 
our country were run entirely by women. 
The average woman manages the household 
economy and has to do it carefully to meet 
the needs of her family. Why should our 
administrators, handling vastly more, and 
therefore having a much greater responsi- 
bility, be any less careful to make every 
dollar count? What has to be done in a 
domestic unit surely needs to be done in a 
national unit, the Government of these 
United States. 

Please, gentlemen, let's govern our spend- 
ing more wisely. Take a good long look at 
the domestic situation, at the plight of our 
own people, and stop being so concerned 
about the rest of the world, until we get our 
own affairs in order. 

Some of us do not approve of the space 
program. Most of us are not competent to 
judge. One thing I am concerned about is 
that man, who cannot conquer himself, 
should be allowed to invade outer space and 
take along with him all his ugly vices, con- 
taminating more of the universe with his 
sins. Will God allow it? I pray not. 

Sincerely, 
Eona D. Bennett. 


Pork Barrel Deluxe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM Kk. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
I include an editorial entitled “Pork 
Barrel Deluxe.” I call this to your at- 
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tention, Mr. Speaker, not only because 
the editorial is very timely but also 
because it expresses the thinking of my 
constituents at the grassroots. 
From the Fond du Lac (Wis.) Common- 
wealth Reporter, May 27, 1963] 
PORK BARREL DELUXE 


Soon the House of Representatives will 
have a chance to vote on a $4555 million 
2-year extension of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration. On its record, the 
House should vote no.“ 

Since ARA was authorized, unemployment 
trends have been inconclusive, but it is 
certain that ARA's expensive activities have 
had little effect for improvement. In all, 
far less than 1,000 new jobs per State have 
been created—and it’s probable that in 
creating these jobs the program has de- 
stroyed many existing jobs. 

Congress has learned details of many ARA 
projects, and they shouldn't cheer a tax- 
payer. The agency lent $1.8 million to help 
build a motel in one city where the rate of 
occupancy for rooms was 64 percent. It 
lent over $6 million to another city to build 
an auditorium, which might cheer up a de- 
pressed area somewhat, but which admit- 
tedly made no significant contribution to 
employment, 

It has lent money for a papermill to 
take business from nearby papermills, and 
a soybean plant to take business from neigh- 
boring soybean plants. This was specifically 
enjoined in the bill which authorized the 
agency’s existence. 

This was expected by those who fought 
the legislation in the first place, and sup- 
porters of the ARA denied it could ever, 
ever happen. But now we know. 

And Congress should turn down fur- 
ther funds for ARA, unless it wishes to affirm 
the political adage: “The reward for failure 
is a larger appropriation.” 


Failures of American Policy in the Middle 
East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr.SCOTT. Mr. President, the widow 
of Dr. Chaim Weizmann, first President 
of Israel, has written to a newspaper 
a thoughtful and poignant letter that 
should be read by all Members of the 
U.S. Senate. 

Mrs. Weizmann points out that Amer- 
ican, British, and Soviet policies have 
created a situation in the Middle East 
that is not in the interest of either the 
Israelis or of world peace. 

I am less concerned about British and 
Russian policies than I am about our 
own. I believe that the present admin- 
istration in Washington is negligent in 
its obligations to peace in the Middle 
East and fails to distinguish between 
human rights and material concepts. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter, which appeared in the New York 
Times of June 6, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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MIDDLE East RIVALRIES—BELIEF EXPRESSED IN 
FUTURE oy ISRAEL AND TRIUMPH OF MORAL 
VALUES 

To the EDITOR OF THE NEW York TIMES: 
Current developments in the Middle East, 

coupled with the ambiguous American, Brit- 
ish, and Soviet policies toward them, have 
created a confused and confusing situation 
not only for the Israelis, who feel their se- 
curity gravely jeopardized, but also for people 
of. goodwill everywhere who cannot fathom 
big power attitudes. 

Indeed, one wonders whether the so-called 
guardians of world peace are actually inter- 
ested in maintaining pacific relations among 
Middle East countries, as they solemnly pro- 
fess at the U.N., or regard this region solely 
as a maneuvering area for power confilcta. 

Fifteen years have passed since Israel was 
established and recognized by the U.N. 
Nearly one and one-half million refugees 
have settled in it, to be productive in agri- 
culture, industry, science; develop its raw 
materials; establish its educational and wel- 
fare systems, and provide for the immigrants, 
the aged, feeble, and sick. 

For 15 years we have reminded of the half 
million Arab refugees in neighboring coun- 
tries, who left of their own free will. Yet 
more Jewish refugees left Arab countries 
than Arabs left Palestine. Nevertheless, the 
vicious assertion that there are a million— 
not half a million—Arab refugees is Egypt's 
greatest political asset, even greater than its 
Mig jet fighters. 

THREAT FROM EGYPT 


Today Egypt poses the State of Israel with 
the same threat that Hitler, 25 years ago, 
posed the House of Israel, intoxicated by suc- 
cesses with two rival great powers, Nasser 
falls to realize that even Rameses lost in the 
end and that inquisitions, pogroms and gas 
chambers could not annihilate the Jewish 
people. The valiant inmates of the Warsaw 
Ghetto did not fight in vain. Today is no 
longer yesterday. History will not repeat 
itself. If the Nassers of the world recognize 
this, it will be the first step toward peace. 

As for myself, I believe, as my husband 
did, in the ultimate triumph of moral 
values—al people must get a little 
push now and then so as to see them more 
clearly. I believe in the spirit of George 
Washington, who fought for freedom over 
Boston's 5 o'clock tea; in the spirit of Lafay- 
ette, who left his own country to help an- 
other people fighting for their human rights; 
in the spirit of Cromwell, who invited Jews 
to settle in England, and of the authors of 
the Balfour Declaration and those who made 
the State of Israel a miraculous reality. 
Their spirit will prevail again. 

And I believe that no power on earth can 
balance the oil and political rivalries of the 
Middle East against the fate of 2 million and 
more Israelis. For it is said in I Samuel, 
xv, 29—“And also the eternity of Israel will 
not lie nor repent: for he is not a man, that 
he should repent.” 

VERA WEIZMAN. 

REHOVOTH, ISRAEL, May 24, 1963. 


Why Can’t We Get Rid of Castro? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 
IN THE b cae VITS STATES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 
Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
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torial entitled “Why Can’t We Get Rid 
of Castro” published in the current edi- 
tion of the Saturday Evening Post. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wir Can’t We Ger Rm or Castro? 

“The Cuban revolution has falled,” Post 
contributing editor, Edward Behr, reports in 
this week's issue. By that, he means that 
the Communists have proved once again their 
almost miraculous talent for making a bad 
situation worse, for wrecking an economy 
and enslaving a people. What has not falled, 
however, is the establishment of Communist 
power in the Caribbean, Although the Ken- 
nedy administration understandably enjoys 
taking credit for getting Nikita Khru- 
shchev’s missiles out of Cuba last October, it 
understandably prefers to gloss over the fact 
that Soviet power today is more firmly en- 
trenched off our shores than it was a year 
ago. There are some 15,000 Soviet troops in 
Cuba—enough to “suppress any internal 
rebellion” or to offer severe opposition to any 
attack.” 

That judgment comes from a recent report 
by the Senate Preparedness Investigation 

. Subcommittee, which raises an even more 
sinister question: Did these missiles really 
leave? The Senators admit they don't know. 
They also acknowledge that top U.S. intelli- 
gence officials, “to a man,“ hold to “their 
opinion that all strategic missiles and 
bombers have been removed from Cuba.” 
But the Senators add that the intelligence 
chiefs “readily admit that, in terms of abso- 
lutes, it is quite possible that offensive mis- 
siles remain on the island concealed in caves 
or otherwise. They also admitted that * * * 
based on skepticism, if nothing more, there is 
reason for grave concern about the matter.” 

The Senators, who cite several substantial 
errors by U.S. intelligence in the past, sound 
as though they are pretty skeptical and 
pretty concerned. So are we. We've talked 
to a lot of Cuban refugees, who have some- 
times been more accurate than the intelli- 
gence chiefs, and one of them flatly insisted 
that he'd seen hidden missiles on the Com- 
munist island as recently as last November. 
“Russian missiles are in Cuba,“ he said. "I 
know so.“ Where? “Maybe if you look in 
the caves in Pinar del Rio.” 

We can’t look in the caves, but the Cen- 
tral In ce Agency can, and It’s about 
time that its agents find out for certain 
what's going on in Cuba. To leave the Com- 
munists in a position to threaten us again 
with missiles from Cuba is clearly intolerable. 
But missiles are not the whole story. Even 
if the Soviets have no missiles in Cuba, they 
have troops and armor—and the political 
position that goes with military presence, 
The administration indicates that quiet 
diplomacy is getting the Soviets to reduce 
their troops. A reduction is not enough. 

We suspect the Soviets plan to keep troops 

in Cuba indefinitely, and we think that 
even one Soviet soldier in the Western 

Hemisphere is one too many. Instead of 

just quiet diplomacy, we think Mr. Kennedy 
should use his well-known skill at quiet arm- 
twisting. 

Getting rid of the Soviet troops isn't the 
whole story either. For as long as Castro 
rules Cuba, he will be maintaining a political 
beachhead for communism in Latin Amer- 
ica—a beachhead that he's trying to expand 
by subversion, propaganda, and terrorism. 
That is why Nikita Khrushchey welcomed 
his bearded protege in Moscow recently with 
such a lugubrious display of kissing and 
hugging. The two of them had a high old 
time swapping toasts, shooting ducks, ogling 
ballerinas at the Bolshoi and inspecting the 
missiles rolling through Red Square, On a 
shoping tour, Castro considered buying a belt 
but then remembered that he had forgotten 
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to bring money. Khrushchev, who supports 
Castro’s regime with $500 million a year, soon 
settled that: “I can guarantee his credit.” 

But can he? President Kennedy repeat- 
edly says that he is applying economic pres- 
sure on Castro, but it seems clear that he’s 
not applying enough. As Behr's report 
makes clear, Cuba today is in disastrous 
shape, and yet It's still permitted to do busi- 
ness with unscrupulous businessmen in 
Canada and Western Europe. The oil that 
Castro needs keeps flowing in. Surely it’s 
not impossible for the U.S. Government to 
find means of tightening its embargo, and 
keep tightening it. 

And finally there are the refugees—a 
quarter of a million of them. We'll grant 
that a lot of them are wild-eyed and in- 
effectual, as Harold Martin reports on page 
28, and that their hit-or-miss bombing raids 
don’t do much damage to Castro's fortress. 
But Castro’s fortress won't collapse all by 
itself either. The Cuban refugees remem- 
ber one successful guerrilla who landed in 
Cuba with more than one small 
boatload of seasick amateurs—and that was 
Castro himself. a rebellion 
against a dictator is a long, slow process, but 
it can and should be done. Why aren't we 
doing it? 

Back in 1960 a prominent American politi- 
cal figure expressed very similar views. We 
must attempt to strengthen the 
democratic anti- Castro forces in exile, and in 
Cuba itself, who offer eventual hope of over- 
throwing Castro. Thus far, those fighters 
for freedom have had virtually no support 
from our Government.” That was true 
when Senator John F. Kennedy said it. Isn’t 
it true today? 


An Address by Hon. James E. Webb, Ad- 
ministrator of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr, MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am de- 
lighted to present an address by the 
Honorable James E. Webb, the Admin- 
istrator of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. This splendid 
address was delivered at the commence- 
ment exercise of my alma mater, the 
University of Florida, on May 4 of this 
year. The address follows: 

ADDRESS BY Hon. James E. Wess, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 
No one can come to the university of this 

“first State in space“ without emphasizing 
that what the men and women dedicated to 
a fulfillment of the exacting requirements of 
the space age have done here in Florida 
will live in the history of human affairs. 
Moreover, the way the men and women of 
this Nation, in making history in space, have 
followed the lessons of mankind's history 
and the traditions of democracy at its best 
is a tribute to the leadership of great, power- 
ful, intellectually oriented centers of teach- 
ing and learning such as this, the university 
of a great State—Florida. 

At the university we learn that all that we 
value most is a product of or intimately 
related to the human mind, and that most of 
the instruments and institutions of human 
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progress are recent developments In the long 
history of mankind. 

There is the art of writing, which we have 
enjoyed for some 6,000 years; agriculture, 
with us only a little longer; Christianity, less 
than 2,000 years; modern science, about 300 
years old, and modern technology, an revolu- 
tionized by science, developed over only about 
150 years. 

In the explosive development of man’s 
knowledge of the universe in which we live, 
through use of his mind, consider this serles 
of events: 

In 1632, or just 330 years ago, the Cardinals 
who passed sentence on Galileo asserted that 
“the proposition that the Earth is not the 
center of the world and immovable, but that 
it moves is absurd and false.“ 

But 200 years later man had learned, and 
had come to accept, that the Earth is not the 
center of the universe, and beyond that, that 
the Sun also is not the center of the universe. 
Instead it was recognized and accepted that 
the universe itself is in motion, and that we 
here on Earth are ourselves on a spacecraft 
traveling at 67,000 miles an hour in a path 
around the Sun, which will place us a year 
from now 180 million miles from where we 
are today—that is, with reference to the Sun, 
which also moves. 

The marvelous capacity of the human 
mind for perception, analysis, and insight is 
illustrated by the fact that Edward Everett 
Hale, in his book “The Brick Moon,“ pub- 
lished in 1869, was able to write imagina- 
tively of almost unimaginable events which 
were not to transpire for nearly 80 years, 
He wrote this: 

“If from the surface of the earth, by a 
gigantic peashooter, you could shoot a pea 
upward from Greenwich, almed northward 
as well as upward; if you drove it so fast 
and far that when its power of ascent was 
exhausted, and it began to fall, it should 
clear the earth, and pass outside the North 
Pole, if you had given it suficient power to 
get it half round the earth without touch- 
ing, that pea would clear the earth forever. 
It would continue to rotate above the North 
Pole, above the Feejee Island place, above 
the South Pole and Greenwich, forever, with 
the impulse with which it had first cleared 
our atmosphere and attraction.” 

Today, the human mind has made Hale's 
imaginary peashooter come true in the form 
of the modern space booster. 

Twenty-five years after Hale's book, John 
Jacob Astor, who is best remembered for 
building the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel and go- 
ing down with the Titanic, wrote a novel, 
“Journey, to Other Worlds,” in which men 
traveled to the planets. Although written 
almost three-quarters of a century ago, the 
book contains an artist's drawing of a space- 
craft which might almost have been con- 
ceived by a designer of the Apollo spacecraft 
in which the first American astronauts will 
take off from Cape Canaveral and travel to 
the moon, 

In the foreword to this book, Hale offered 
the comment that “there can be no question 
that there are many forces and influences in 
nature whose existence we as yet little more 
than suspect, How interesting it would be,” 
he said, “if, instead of reciting past achleve- 
ments, we would devote our consideration to 
what we do not know.” 

He continued, “It Is only through inves- 
tigation and research that inventions come; 
we may not find what we are in search of, 
but may discover something of perhaps even 
greater moment. It is probable that the 
principal glories of the future will be found 
in as yet untrodden paths.” 

Hale’s pea has become a mancarrying 
satellite, the Mercury capsule, and the whole 
vista of space is opening up to man. Mean- 
while, your generation has lived close 
enough to dramatic achievements in space 
to understand the profound truth of Astor 
“that the principal glories of the future will 
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be found in as yet untrodden paths.“ Let 
me urge you now, as you complete one stage 
of your education, to turn eagerly to “con- 
sideration of what we, mankind, do not 
know.” 

How has all this come about? How does 
today's generation differ from those which, 
as recently as Jefferson's time, rejected the 
cast iron plow because it would cause weeds 
to grow. or the steam locomotive because 
at the incredible speed of 20 miles an hour 
the wind would blow the fire out? What has 
produced a preponderance of thoughful 
leadership in our country with vision greater 
even than that of a Thomas Edison, who 
said of the Wright Brothers airplane that 
it would never have any practical value, 
except perhaps as “the toy of wealthy sports- 
men.“ k 

— The other day I was reading the George 
Washington University Law Review, and I 
came across a quotation which I would like 
to read to you. Here it is: 

“In very few ages of the world has the 
struggle for change been so widespread, 
so deliberate, or upon so great a scale as this 
which we are taking part in. 

“The transition which we are witnessing 
is no equable transition of growth and 
normal alteration, no silent, unconscious 
unfolding of one age into another, its natural 
heir and successor. 

“Society Is looking itself over in our day 
from top to bottom, is making fresh and 
critical analysis of its very elements, is ques- 
tioning its oldest practices as freely as its 
newest, scrutinizing every arrangement and 
motive of its life, and stands ready to at- 
tempt nothing less than a radical recon- 
struction.” 

This quotation, it seems to me, Is so perti- 
nent an assessment of this age in which we 
live that it may surprise some of you to learn 
that it was made by Woodrow Wilson in an 
address to the American Bar Association in 
1910. 

Wilsons main thesis, in addressing the 
leaders of the legal profession in his day, was 
that there are moments in history when slow 
and gradual adjustments in the law are not 
sufficient to meet the emerging needs of so- 
ciety. At such times, social habit Is replaced 
by discussion, by political contest, and by 
political action. 

Wilson was referring chiefly to the effects 
of the industrial revolution, and the chang- 
ing relationships between labor and capital. 
Yet what he said half a century ago applies 
with equal force to the impact of a newer 
reyolution—the influence which science and 
technology are having on our society. 

The forces of change in the first half of 
this century were tremendous, as were the 
social and economic upheavals which they. 
produced, and the legislative reforms which 
were enacted to deal with them. 

But all of this has been transcended by the 
accelerating forces of change in the world 
in which we live today. We are dealing not 
only with profound changes in the social 
and economic structure of our country and 
the world; we are dealing as well with an 
even more profound change in man's own 
conception of the boundaries and limitations 
of his habitable environment and his under- 
standing of the forces of the universe. 

Throughout human history, as the great 
French thinker Henri Bergson pointed out, 
men have been accustomed to think of 
moving only in terms of the unmoving. 
But your generation will find it easier to 
think of itself as a part of a dynamic uni- 
verse because John Glenn has, before the 
eyes of all men, demonstrated the emerging 
cosmology of Von Braun, Van Allen, Dryden, 
and Pickering. 

It might be said that almost all that man 
knows about this vast universe that is his 
home he has learned from the examination 
of one material, that of Earth; one form of 
life, that of Earth; the characteristics of one 
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body in space, those of Earth—ite gravitation, 
magnetic fields, trapped radiation, atmos- 
phere, and magnetosphere. 

Now man is going out to get a second 
material to compare with that of Earth— 
that of the Moon, and perhaps a third, that 
of Mars. 

And with Mariner's measurements of some 
of the characteristics of Venus, the mind of 
man, for the first time, can compare the 
magnetic flelds of his Earth with those of 
another body in space. And ss more Mari- 
ners travel to other planets, he will have 
their measurements to compare with those 
of Earth, much as lawyers sharpen up points 
at issue through studies In comparative law, 

Finally, many believe man will achieve 
the most exciting prospect of all—that he 
will find extraterrestrial life to compare with 
his own. K 

In the world you enter today, man is no 
longer rooted to terra firma, to his native 
land, or even to his city block, either in the 
literal sense or in his understanding of the 
powerful forces of the universe, of which he 
is such a miniscule part. Increasingly man 
comprehends that the new understanding 
and knowledge that are being unleashed by 
science and technology will alter his exist- 
ence in more ways and more rapidly than 
he can possible foresee. 

The way you will come to feel about these 
impending changes will depend in large part 
on your estimate of man’s ability to cope 
with them and adapt to them. You will find 
that many men anticipate them with basic 
optimism and some eagerness because they 
are already surrounded by evidence of the 
benefits received from the scientific and 
technological advances of the past. 

Within your lifetime, science and tech- 
nology have caused ancient economic, social, 
and political concepts to become obsolescent 
almost as rapidly as we have harvested the 
fruits of successful research and develop- 
ment. 

The automobile and airplane have given 
us convenient transportation, but they have 
also altered our whole concept of the world 
in which we live, so far as our everyday lives 
are concerned. And so with radio, televi- 
sion, and countless other developments 
with which we are familiar. 

Man has gained a new mobility. His ho- 
rizons have broadened, not only in the geo- 
graphic sense, but because he no longer feels 
bound by family, farm, or traditional vil- 
lage industry or nearby city factory. 

Your generation will feel no constraint to 
farm or mine coal or work in a certain fac- 
tory in a certain city and simply because 
that is what your father did, and perhaps 
his grandfather before him. But there is a 
constraint you will feel. It is to continue 
to look to your alma mater, your university 
with its familiar intellectual landmarks, for 
facts, and discussion of the great issues of 
the day. When government must reflect 
the will of the people, and large numbers 
of people are cut loose from familiar moor- 
ings, the university can still serve as a 
trusted source of information in which your 
confidence can be placed, 

In one sense, this new mobility has been 
forced upon us, as employment opportuni- 
ties in many of the age-old occupations of 
man shrink or disappear. Yet the very 
technology that has cut back the need for 
human labor in some fields of endeavor has 
opened new and more rewarding ones, * 

But as in the past, among the invisible 
products of man's scientific progress we can 
expect to find economic and sociopolitical up- 
heavel. The theme of the message I have for 
you today is this: The civilization which can 
move to gear itself for travel to the moon 
and the planets, and appreciate the necessity 
for doing so, will not be content with out- 
dated earthly concepts and institutions. 

The threads of the fabric of our social, po- 
litical, and economic institutions are being 
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tested as We move rapidly into this new age 
of science and technology. 

Our economic and political relations with 
other countries are being reevaluated. Old 
concepts of defense and military strategy 
are being challenged and revised. 

Jealously guarded traditions of our educa- 
tional institutions such as this university are 
being tested, altered, or, in some cases, dis- 
carded. 

Our economic theories, and even the na- 
ture of our institutional structures, are un- 
dergoing reexamination as society seeks to 
adjust itself to the inevitability of change. 

These changes are driving men from farm 
to city and have aroused deep and serious 
concern at both ends of the scale. While 
urban planners wonder how they will cope 
with too many people, agricultural regions 
wonder how they will survive with too few, 
and both seek ways to maintain and justify 
this generation's great hope of the future. 

Bergson said, “For a conscious being, to 
exist is to change, to change is to mature, to 
mature is to go on creating one's self end- 
lessly.“ 

Durant, in his Story of Philosophy” said 
of Bergson: 

“After Bergson we come to see the world 
as the stage and the material of our own 
originative powers, Before him we were cogs 
and wheels in a vast and dead machine; now, 
if we wish it, we can help to write our own 
parts in the drama of creation.” 

That is your opportunity, If you grasp it, 
in this exciting age. You can help to write 
your own parts in the drama of creation. 


Is Nuclear Dilemma at Roots of United 
States-Europe Split? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
are aware of the difficulties which have 
divided the nations of the Atlantic com- 
munity from time to time. Recently, 
they seem to have increased in number. 
All too often the United States has 
reacted instantly and perhaps instinc- 
tively. On too many occasions we have 
failed to think through the problem and 
to look for the source of discontent and 
disagreement. 

I would like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues a very penetrating and 
perceptive article, “Is Nuclear Dilem- 
ma at Roots of United States-Europe 
Split?” by Robert D. Papkin. This anal- 
ysis, which appeared in the Standard- 
Times of New Bedford, Mass., seeks to 
pinpoint the cause of friction among 
NATO members. It is worthy of 
thoughtful consideration by every Mem- 
ber of Congress. 

The article follows: 

THe ATLANTIC COMMUNITY AND EUROPEAN 
SxKepricisM—Is NUCLEAR DILEMMA AT ROOTS 
or UNITED STATES-EUROFPE SPLIT? 

(Eprror’s NoTE—Robert D. Papkin, son of 
Attorney and Mrs. Barney Papkin, of 114 Pal- 
mer Street, is at present studying the laws 
and economy of the European Common Mar- 
ket at the College of Europe in Bruges, Bel- 
gium, under a Fulbright Act grant. A mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Bar and the Fed- 
eral Bar Association, Mr. Papkin is an honor 
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graduate of the New Bedford High School, 
and a Phi Beta Kappa graduate of Harvard 
College and Harvard Law School. Since his 
admission to the bar in 1957, with the ex- 
ception of time spent in the military sery- 
ice, he has been on the legal staff of the 
National Labor Relations Board in Washing- 
ton.) 
(By Robert D. Papkin) 

Eight months ago I came to Europe to 
study the movement toward the economic 
integration and the political unification of 
Western Europe. Like many Americans, I 
was convinced of the historic importance 
of this development and curious as to the 
effect it would have on future relations be- 
tween Europe and the United States. 

It has happened that my stay in Europe 
has coincided with a great crisis in-the post- 
war movement toward European unity. In 
some ways this crisis revolves around the 
purely European question of the future shape 
of Europe, but in many ways the question of 
Europe's relationship to the United States 
lies at the root of the current problems. 


ACTION SUGGESTED 


I have undertaken to write this article not 
because I believe my brief experience in 
Europe has provided me with all the answers 
as to how Europe's dispute with America can 
be satisfactorily resolved, but simply in the 
hope that my observations may help to stim- 
ulate thinking about the kind of action that 
the United States must take if it Is really 
serious in its announced destre to create an 
Atlantic Community. 

There are many aspects of America's rela- 
tions with Europe, each of which could serve 
as the basis of an article in Itself. There 
is the initial problem of which Europe will 
confront America in the coming decades 
the Europe of the Common Market, the Eu- 
rope of NATO, or some combination of the 
two 


There is the very vital current question of 
whether the European Economic Community 
develops an outward-looking or an inward- 
looking posture with regard to the rest of the 
world, and the relation of the US. Trade 
Expansion Act to this development. 

AID NEEDED 


There is the important problem of the 
respective roles of Europe and the United 
States in alding the developing countries of 
the world. This list could be expanded al- 
most indefinitely, but in my opinion there 
is one question that is more important than 
all the rest and which must be resolved in 
some fashion if there is to be any meaningful 
relationship between Europe and America at 
all in the years to come. 

This question is the “nuclear dilemma” 
and it lies at the base of the current division 
between Europe and America and of Euro- 
pean skepticism toward the whole idea of an 
Atlantic pertnership. 

Last July 4 in an important speech in front 
of Independence Hall in Philadelphia, Pres- 
ident Kennedy outlined his conception of an 
Atlantic partnership and spoke of a Declara- 
tlon of Interdependence between the United 
States and a United Europe. 

Several months later the first concrete step 
toward this partnership was taken when the 
Congress approved the Trade Expansion Act 
which gave the President unprecedented 
powers to negotiate for the reduction of 
trade barriers. 

COLLAPSE POSSIBLE 

Today less than a year after the President's 
ringing declaration at Philadelphia and only 
a few months after the passage of the Trade 
Expansion Act, the prospects for Atlantic 
partnership appear very dim, and indeed, the 
whole postwar structure of American-Euro- 
pean relations seems in danger of collapse. 
Why did all this come about? 

Have we arrived at the present situation 
simply because there Is a strong man in Eu- 
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rope named Charles De Gaulle who is op- 
posed to the American conception? Or, 
rather, do the objections of General De 
Gaulle find widespread popular support in 
a general European misunderstanding, and 
even skepticism, of the Kennedy vision of an 
Atlantic Community? 8 

And if this misunderstanding and skepti- 
cism exists, how can the United States coun- 
teract it in a way that offers Europe a role 
in the world broader than the vision of De 
Gaulle and at the same time satisfies the 
European uneasiness about the American 
desire to retain the undivided leadership of 
the West? 

These are the questions to which we must 
address ourselves if we are to understand 
what lies behind the current crisis in rela- 
tions between Europe and America, 

VITAL FACTOR 


Any analysis of European-American rela- 
tions at the present moment must begin 
with an appreciation of a vital factor: Eu- 
rope's economic independence but continued 
military dependence on the United States. 

At the end of World War II, Europe was 
entirely economically dependent on the 
United States. The rising tide of commu- 
nism put a military threat beside that of 
economic chaos, and it quickly became eyi- 
dent that Europe was also completely de- 
pendent on America from a military point 
of view. 

There is no need to relate again the story 
of how the economic problem was overcome. 
Through a mixture of American aid and 
European cooperation, the economic tide was 
turned and Europe was started on a road to 
recovery that has today made it an economic 
giant and a formidable competitor of the 
United States. 

PROBLEMS FORESEEN 

There were some Americans who were 
aware that the rebullding of Europe might 
someday pose problems for us, but they be- 
leved that a strong, stable, and united Eu- 
Tope would proyide a counterweight to Com- 
munist expansion and a formidable ally of 
the United States and that these factors 
would more than balance any economic con- 
flict. 

Europe, however, has continued to remain 
militarily dependent on the United States 
and the simple reason for this state is the 
role of nuclear weapons in modern war and 
modern diplomacy. 

The simple fact is that the existence of 
nuclear weapons systems with their un- 
precedented destructive capacity and the 
enormous cost of developing and delivering 
nuclear weapons has changed the ways in 
which nations deal with one another. 


NUCLEAR DETERRENT NEEDED 


Or, to put it another way, it means that 
nations must possess a credible and reliable 
nuclear deterrent before they can deal with 
each other according to the traditional 
methods of diplomacy. 

Europe, of course, has never had such a 
nuclear deterrent. This means that the 
security of every West European has been, 
and is, dependent in the last analysis on the 
decision of one man—the President of the 
United States. 

Europe is composed of proud and dymantic 
people who have played a dominant role 
in the world up to the present. The state of 
military and political dependence in which 
they feel themselves to be with regard to 
the United States is psychologicaliy and po- 
litically intolerable to them. 

A comprehension of this continental com- 
plex that Europeans have about not con- 
trolling their own destiny helps us to under- 
stand what lies behind the current conflict 
between Europe and America. 

Europe knows that it can't Hve without 
us. It needs the American nuclear deterrent 
and will continue to need it as long as there 
is a Soviet threat in Europe. 
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FEELING DESCRIBED 


Even General de Gaulle is perfectly well 
aware of this, and he does not see his own 
small deterrent as a substitute for that of 
the United States. Yet, on the other hand, 
Europe doesn’t like being led by America. 
It doesn't want to have the feeling that it 
is an American protectorate. 

It doesn’t want to have the feeling that 
it must go along with every suggestion of 
American policy or to bow to every sign 
of American displeasure. What it wants is a 
European Europe that can make European 
decisions about its own future. 

Paced with this European desire for inde- 
pendence and self-assertion, the American 
reaction is usually one composed equally of 
puzzlement, resentment, and exasperation. 
Those Americans who favor the grand de- 
sign of President Kennedy reply to these 
European views by saying: “America wants 
just what Europe wants.” 

America wants a union of equal partners, 
a strong Europe working with a strong Amer- 
ica, together stemming the Communist tide, 
lowering world trade barriers, solving the 
global problems of commerce, commodities 
and currency and cooperating for the de- 
velopment of the emerging nations. 

However, there is a very considerable in- 
fluential group of people in Europe who 
say: This is what America says, but not 
what it really wants.” 

U.S, CONTROL? 


What the United States really wants from 
an Atlantic Community, according to many 
Europeans, is to preserve its control over 
Europe. Europeans make the following 
points: You Americans talk about equal 
partner, but how can there be partnership 
when one of the parties possesses all the real 
power in Its sophisticated arsenal of nuclear 
weapons, and insists on keeping control of 
this power? 

You ask us to increase our conventional 
forces but you know we can’t do that and 
have nuclear weapons, so in fact you are 
simply asking us to become more dependent 
on your nuclear power and furnish the can- 
non fodder. 

You say you will defend us against the 
Russians with your nuclear weapons, but are 
you really willing to risk the nuclear destruc- 
tion of New York or Los Angeles to save 
Paris or Rome? : 

You fear the economic growth of Europe 
and by magnifying your investments, you 
hope to dominate the Common Market eco- 
nomically and keep Europe under American 
control. Before Europe has even had a 
chance to firmly unite, you try to seduce 
us with devices like your Trade Expansion 
Act which look to free trade and would give 
your powerful industries the ability to de- 
stroy our growing industries that cannot 
compete with them. 

JUST A GIMMICK? 

In short, your Atlantic Community is Just 
a gimmick to prevent a European Europe and 
to continue American domination. 

Taken together all these statement reflect 
a widespread feeling in Europe. This feel- 
ing is perhaps more evident in France be- 
cause the Gaullists see the o ty of 
exploiting these attitudes to achieve their 
Own ends. Nevertheless these views can be 
found among all political groups from the 
Socialists on the left to the extreme right. 

The most basic reason for European sus- 
picion of the American grand design lies in 
the nuclear dilemma and resentment at the 
dependency that this dilemma has produced. 
However, there are numerous other factors 
that enter into European skepticism toward 
the Atlantic Community. 

For one thing; there is the entirely legiti- 
mate argument that Europe has a face and 
a personality of its own to present to the 
world, especially to the developing coun- 
tries, and that this must not disappear un- 
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der a wave of Americanization. There is also 
the much less praiseworthy residue of dis- 
trust and contempt for the quality of Amer- 
ican leadership and for things American in 
general. 

There is the still considerable protection- 
ist group that, despite their Common Market 
experience, genuinely doubt their ability to 
compete with American business. There is 
the Socialist view that an Atlantic Com- 
munity will mean a huge free-trade area, 
and that this will inevitably lead to an end 
to national planning and prevent further 
political integration. 


SINCERITY DOUBTED 


And above all there is an unwillingness 
to reo that the United States of the 
1960's is different from the United States 
of 1917 or 1940, and that America is sincere 
when it talks of the inseparable interde- 
pendence of Europe and America in a nuclear 
world. 

Finally, there is another aspect of the 
grand design that disturbs many Europeans. 
It is, essentially, a design for Western Europe 
and North America. It seems to Europeans 
to offer no solution for the problem of a 
divided Germany, and to abandon Eastern 
Europe to Soviet domination. This is con- 
sidered intolerable, for the people of these 
countries are thought of as Europeans, too. 

The American answer to this objection is 
that the successful completion of the grand 

will undermine continued Soviet 
domination. For the Russians will realize 
that further expansion in Europe is impos- 
sible, and a strong, united and prosperous 
Western Europe will inevitably attract the 
satellites which are becoming increasingly 
intractable for the Soviets in any event. 

HOW LONG? 


When the Soviets realize this, the argu- 
ment seems to run, they will be willing to 
seriously negotiate a settlement of the po- 
Utical problems remaining from the Second 
World War. But how long will this be, the 
Europeans wonder. How long will 17 million 
Germans remain subjected to communism, 
the West Germans ask. 

Now all of these European attitudes re- 
garding what the United States really means 
by its proposal of Atlantic partnership can 
be answered, some more easily and effectively 
than others. 

But all too often the answers that come 
from Washington miss the point of European 
objections and even seem arrogant to Euro- 
peans. Brilliant and logical as the grand 
design may seem in the dining rooms of 
Georgetown or the conference rooms of Foggy 
Bottom, it creates in the minds of many 
Europeans the feeling of something they 
must accept, not something they can freely 
choose. 

The problem of convincing Europe that 
the Atlantic Community concept is a valid 
one that they will want to choose freely is 
the current great problem of American policy 
toward Europe, and it requires patience, un- 
derstanding and tact—bluntness and tough- 
ness are not enough. 

If the picture of European opinion that 
has been sketched here is, in any way, an 
accurate one, then the problems that have 
come to a head in the past few months have 
been germinating for some time. 

PATH SUGGESTED 

General de Gaulle did not create these atti- 
tudes by what he said at his famous press 
conference of January 14, but he has cleverly 
and effectively exploited them to advance his 
own version of a grand design for Europe. 
For almost the first time since the end of 
World War II a European statesman has 
suggested a path for the rest of Europe that 
is not only different from the American way 
but is, in fact, opposed to the American way. 

The Gaullist grand design envisions a con- 
tinental, autarkic Europe composed of closely 
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linked national states that can play a dis- 
tinetlive role in the world apart from the two 
great powers, the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 

The problem for American policy is to 
conyince Europeans that the American con- 
ception of an Atlantic Community is superior 
to the Gaullist vision. The task will not be 
an easy one, 

In the first place, any American proposal 
will be suspect by the very fact of being 
American. Furthermore, anything which 
falls short of concrete action by the United 
States that indicates a willingness to share 
the leadership of the West will be belittled 
by Europeans and will result in a reinforce- 
ment of their skepticism. 

PROOF NEEDED 


American must show Europe by convincing 
acts rather than lofty rhetoric that we are 
ready to give up our complete freedom of 
action and put read meaning into the vague 
concept of partnership. 

The place where partnership must begin 
is an effort to resolve the nuclear dilemma. 
Although the American proposals for the 
creation of a multilateral nuclear force rep- 
resent a step in the right direction, they 
would appear, at least at the present, to pose 
more problems than they solve. 

There is a genuine fear in Europe that 
these proposals may be nothing more than 
an American effort to give Europe the form 
of a say in the use of nuclear weapons while 
retaining the substance of control completely 
in American hands. 

The trouble with much of the American 
thinking about creation of independent nu- 
clear deterrents and their strategic use, which 
is often so sophisticated as to appear almost 
scholastic to the uninitiated, is that it com- 
pletely misses the point of European ob- 
jections. 

The European desire to possess nuclear 
weapons is political and, above all, psycho- 
logical. To tell Europe that expenditures 
for such weapons utilize resources that could 
be better employed for conventional defense 
and will not, in any event, result in crea- 
tion of a credible deterrent only serves to 
reinforce the suspicion that America wants 
to keep a monopoly on nuclear control. 

VALIDITY OUTWEIGHED 


The validity of American arguments 
against the proliferation of nuclear deter- 
rents is outweighed by the psychological need 
to feel responsible for one’s own security. Of 
course, the same logic should indicate that 
although possession of a minimal nuclear 
force by Britain or France may make them 
feel better, there is no reason why Germany, 
Italy, or Benelux should thereby feel better 
off. 


That is why only a European deterrent un- 
der European control could give to all of 
Europe the belief that it had a definite say in 
its own security, and restore to the Atlantic 
Alliance the kind of confidence that is neces- 
sary if it is to endure. s 

Furthermore, only a European deterrent 
fully coordinated with the American deter- 
rent could prevent the independent national 
uses of separate deterrents. But the achieve- 
ment of such an integrated European-Ameri- 
can deterrent is opposed to the present policy 
of France, although it satisfies the psycho- 
logical problem of giving Europe a say in its 
destiny. 

Until such time as France is willing to sub- 
mit its nuclear force to an integrated control 
and to turn its political aims away from a 
concept of a French-led Europe separate 
from America toward an Atlantic Community 
in which France is a leading partner, the 
alliance will be strained. And it would be 
unrealistic to expect such a change as long 
as France is led by General De Gaulle. 

GROWING INTEREST 


In recent months there has been a grow- 
ing Interest in Europe in the idea of a truly 
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deterrent as a way of reopening 
the idea of British membership in the Com- 
mon Market and also making progress to- 
ward political unity. 

Such a deterrent would be based on the 
British and French contributions but would 
include the financial aid of other members 
of the Common Market. Admittedly such 
an idea is still in the realm of speculation, 
Its acceptance would require a rather sharp 
change of policy on the part of the French 
Goverment, and there is little discernible 
enthusiasm for such a plan in Britain. 

Furthermore, for Britain to share the nu- 
clear information it has acquired from the 
United States with Europe would require 
changes in American law. 

If the movement for a European deterrent 
gains political momentum in western Eu- 
rope, the United States will be presented 
with a test and an opportunity. 

The test will be to see if America is really 
willing to give up something, namely nu- 
clear power monopoly, to achieve something, 
namely Atlantic partnership. 

The opportunity Will be one of really 
showing Europe that we have confidence in 
the ability of a united and outward-looking 
Europe to assume its rightful role in the 
world. 

TRAGEDY SEEN 

There is so much that America and Eu- 
rope can do together in the world struggle 
against communism and in aid to develop- 
ing countries that it would be one of the 
great tragedies of histroy if we drifted fur- 
ther apart. 

It is unfortunate that the one thing that 
might be able to prevent this tragedy from 
accurring is the willingness to see Europe 
acquire the same enormous destructive ca- 
pacity that we now possess. Yet, paradoxi- 
cally, the future security of the world may 
depend on just this willingness, 


Article Written by Ross Valentine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a very able 
article written by Ross Valentine and 
published in the Richmond, Va., Times- 
Dispatch. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: f 
PROFESSOR SAMUELSON VERSUS SENATOR BYRD 

(By Ross Valentine) 

Among the many mysteries of life, one has 
baffled me for years: 

Do liberals, drawn by centripetal, psychic 
force, gravitate to Harvard—or is there some- 
thing about the place that casts a Circean 
spell over faculty and students alike, and 
converts them into New Frontiersmen, pas- 
sionately eager to spend other people's money, 

y money other people haven't got? 

Consider, if you will, the unique rational- 
izing of Prof. Paul A. Samuelson, distin- 
guished Ph. D. of the Crimson, and a glitter- 
ing star on the faculty of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

On the day before Virginia’s Harry BYRD, 
as chairman of the Finance Committee, 
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plicitly belittling the Virginlan's thesis. It 
pointed out that a steadily increasing na- 
tional debt was nothing to worry about 
so long as the national economy grows at 
as large an average rate or at the 4-percent 
rate which prudent judgment shows to be 
feasible. 

Professor Samuclson’s plece was, as in- 
tended, amusingly caustic, vaguely reminis- 
cent of Bernard Shaw's Mephistophelian 
mockery. 

“Ridicule,” wrote Horace away-back-then, 
“often decides matters of importance more 
effectually than severity.” 

Professor Samuelson started out by be- 
Mttling all who believe in fiscal common- 
sense and hence distrust palitico-economic 


quackery. 

“To become an expert in economics,” he 
wrote, “one used to have to study for years, 
bone up on history, master statistics, learn 
German and French. 

“But World War II changed all that. The 
test as to whether a man was a good 
economist came to be boiled down to the 
simple question: Have you ever met a pay- 
roll?“ 


“Emerson’s man, who bullit a better 
mousetrap, found the world beating a path 
to his door—not for mousetraps but for ad- 
vice on the sensational problem of the In- 
dian rupee and the notorious law of di- 
minishing returns.” 

That, you see, set the stage—a politely 
sneering prelude, the condescending smile 
which the modern art initiate reserves for 
those who do not kowtow to the cult. 

Samuelson mentions that Senator GOLD- 
WATER reaped “a roar of applause" when he 
told an audience of housewives that he would 
rather have any one of them on the Presi- 
dent's Council of Economic Advisers than 
Chairman Walter W. Heller. Hence, says Dr. 
Samuelson: 

“To understand the intricacies of the na- 
tional debt or the capital output ratio, it is 
no longer necessary for an economist to meet 
a payroll, he or she must also be able to bake 
an angelfood cake or at least thaw out frozen 
mashed potatoes.” 

Having thus separated the know-nothings 
from the sophisticates, he draws an analogy 
between the national debt and the indebted- 
ness of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. I quote: 

“American Telephone & Telegraph is a 
great stock; even poor widowers can trust it. 
AT. & T. has been accumulating bond debt 
for the last half century. Forty years from 
now its bonded debt and interest charges can 
with confidence be estimated to be up by 
300 t * * so long as the phone re- 
ceipts of the A. T. & T. can be confidently ex- 
pected to rise faster over the decades than 
its debt service charges, there is no debt 
problem. 

“So it is with the United States * * 50 
long as the taxable base of the American 
people keeps the needed balance of the pub- 
lic debt * * * the burden of the debt on the 
backs of President Eisenhower's grandchil- 
dren will remain a problem of urgency lower 
than that of DDT or of the unemployment 
all youth faces.” 

Clever? Of course, and like so much of 
cleverness today, as shallow as ale on a plate. 
Let us examine this professional comparison. 

Dr. Samuelson steps gingerly around the 
basic differences between a private corpora- 
iene Py government—and their respective 
“debts.” 

1, Unlike the Government, the company 
can sell stocks and bonds only to those who 
voluntarily buy them on demonstrated assur- 
ance that wise and thrifty management will 
pay dividends on their investment. If the 
company debt service charge eats up divi- 
dends, investors get out from under. 

If the company debt service charge eats up 
dividends, investors t will pay 
dividends on their investment. 
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The Government, however, even when bad- 
ly mismanaged, uses its police power to make 
you buy stock by enforced payment of taxes. 
It is not subject to the disciplines which keep 
business on the straight and narrow path 
of profitable efficiency. 

2. Unlike the Government, a corporation 
does not and cannot create and issue money, 
so that even If it were mismanaged, the value 
of U.S. currency would not be impaired. 

3. A company debt, unlike the Govern- 
ment’s, cannot be “monetized” on a huge 
scale to create inflationary credit—and there- 
by depress the purchasing power of the US. 
dollar. 

4. Unlike a company, Government fiscally 
operates on a gold base, as an earnest of its 
intention to maintain the integrity of its 
currency. 

The Government's credit (money) is tied 
to gold. When international confidence in 
the dollar declines, our gold reserve declines. 
(Because of chronic deficit spending, all our 
gold is now in effect, foreign owned!) > 

Like other theoretical economists Dr, 
Samuelson (like the late Lord Keynes) is 
essentially a mathematician to whom eco- 
nomics is an ultrarefined game, taken vety 
seriously, of course, but essentially an elegant 
gymnastic exercise, not a down-to-earth 
business, such as “meeting a payroll,” or mak- 
ing ends meet in running a home on the 
purchasing power of a pay envelope. 

While comprehension of .economics pre- 
sumes mathematical insight and reasoning, 
is essentially a human business; like Keynes 
and other brilliant theorists, Dr. Samuelson 
underestimates the human factor in the eco- 
nomic equation. Prior to deposit insurance 
and Federal Reserve cooperation, a bank 
could be sound as a $20 gold piece, yet a 
rumor, intimating lack of confidence, could 
cause loss of faith and a run on that bank. 

Well, the Government is not only the big- 
gest big business of all, but the biggest 
banker—and banker to the world as well 
(something not true of A. T. & T.) 

Inflationary deficit spending, consequent 
flight of gold, impairment of international 
confidence, the creeping impoverishment of 
citizens (via taxes and inflation) and the 
concomitant corrosion of the dollar as debt 
Tises—these are down-to-earth facts which 
Dr. Samuelson in his witty persiflage, for 
reasons best known to himself, carefully 
avoids mentioning. 

Has he forgotten the crash of the topheavy 
credit pyramid in 1929? He must have—at 
least for the purpose of the Post article—or 
he could not have so gally dismissed the 
day of reckoning, from which even the rich- 
est government is not immune. 

He speaks of reading history as essential 
to an understanding of economics. History 
is cluttered with the gravestones of states 
that collapsed because its misrulers “clipped 
the currency,” lessened the gold or silver 
contents, until its money had no value what- 
ever. N 

By what devious intellectual process did 
Dr. Samuelson arrive at the conclusion that 
this country is immune from the penalty 
of gambling with a debt-inflated currency? 

Even the angelfood cake-baking housewife 
and surely the employer whose employees 
depend on him to meet the payroll know 
better than that. They know that to make 
ends meet—with a thrift ~—is the 
measure of managerial competence and in- 
tegrity. 

The superbusiness of government, in that 
respect, is no different. If it is wasteful, 
if it squanders billions on faithless friends, 
if its operatives spend billions extracted from 
taxpayers to serve as cam funds for 
reelection, if it gambles on the assumption 
that it can borrow its way to prosperity— 
then the likelihood of being buried by gold- 
hoarding Russia is alarmingly imminent. 

As an honorable pedagogue, Dr. Samuelson 
and other liberals may be assumed to believe 
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in such finger-snapping dismissal of debt 
as nothing to be feared—but becaure of their 
influence on the down-to-earth business of 
running the country, such men can be 
dangerous. 


James Aloysius Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, no man 
in any cross section of the United States 
has more friends or has served the Na- 
tion more faithfully and successfully 
than Postmaster General James A. Far- 
ley, of the Franklin D. Roosevelt admin- 
istration. 

Under leave to extend remarks, I am 
including a splendid tribute paid him 
this week by the St. Joseph News-Press, 
one of the great newspapers of Missouri 
and the Central West: 

TIMELY OBSERVATIONS—A PERSONAL TRIBUTE 


The Honorable James A. Farley will be 75 
years old this Thursday, May 30, Memorial 
Day. No grander man ever lived. We first 
met Mr. Farley April 3, 1940, when he came 
to St. Joseph to dedicate the new post office 
building, across the street from the News- 
Press and Gazette. He came to our office to 
renew friendship of years with 
Henry D. Bradley, our new publisher. It was 
through Henry we met the handsome huge 
Postmaster General of the Franklin D. Roose- 
velt administration. 

We fell in love with that man that day and 
never have ceased to hold him in highest 
esteem. Mr. Roosevelt was nearing the end 
of his second term and his chief votegetter, 
the genial Jim, was against defying tradi- 
tion. He did not want to see F.D.R. try for 
a third term. But even that early—the na- 
tional political conventions were not to come 
until summer—most political observers knew 
that Mr. Roosevelt was itching for a third 
term. 

While Mr. Farley opposed the nomination, 
once F.D.R. was nominated he had no more 
loyal supporter. But he declined to remain 
in the Cabinet after the election. Thus it 
came about we had two more Postmaster 
Generals before Roosevelt's own death: Frank 
Walker of Pennsylvania, Robert E. Hannegan 
of St. Louls, Mo, James Aloysius Farley re- 
tired from public life—that is, as much as a 
lifelong politician can retire. Anyway, Coca- 
Cola hired him and he has been that great 
worldwide organization’s best asset ever 
since. 

“A sincere conviction in your own cause 
(whether you are selling Coca-Cola, bulld- 
ing materials, motor trucks, or a candidate) ," 
Mr. Farley once wrote, “leads you to value 
each person you talk to, and that value helps 
identify him to you.” Farley was explaining 
his peculiar and famous knack of remem- 
bering names and using them. He was also 
revealing more of himself than he may have 
realized. 

For Jim Farley in politics was a salesman, 
and an enormously successful one, He knew 
his product and his market with almost en- 
cyclopedic thoroughness, His famous pre- 
diction in 1936 that Alf Landon would carry 
only Maine and Vermont was based on a 
sound network of political intelligence. He 
recalls, in “Jim Farley’s Story”: “When, at 
3:36 a.m. (of the morning after the election), 
I got the information from John L. Sullivan 
of Manchester, N.H., that Roosevelt had 
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pulled ahead in that city, I knew that my 
prediction would stand up.” 

Now observing his 75th birthday anniver- 
sary, Mr. Farley is a kind of Democratic right 
bower. He has no political organization as 
such, but his political influence is not in- 
consequential. He shuns the role of older 
statesman, preferring like that other Demo- 
cratic septuagenarian, Harry S. Truman, the 
honest title of “politician.” 

Mr. Farley also is a Democrat of Demo- 
crats. As the political analyst Frank R. 
Kent, no Farley enthusiast, once put it: 
“His party regularity is without flaw.” His 
reaction in 1960 was typical. A backer of 
Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON at Los Angeles, 
Mr. Farley aimed most of his weaponry at 
Adial E. Stevenson, saying, for example, that 
to send Stevenson to negotiate with Khru- 
shchey would be like sending “the cabbage 
patch to the goat.” And he also warned 
against a Kennedy stampede. But right 
after the election found him defending John 
F. Kennedy's victory, saying that anybody 
questioning the President-elect’s mandate 
because of the narrow margin was “perilous- 
ly close to irresponsible mischiefmaking.” 

Retirement from active politics brought 
fortune to F.D.R.'s Postmaster General and 
grand vizier as chairman of the board of 
Coca-Cola Export Co, and honorary degrees 
and decorations from foreign governments 
and all kinds of kudos. But one suspects 
that even at the age of 75, the old pro occa- 
sionally yearns to come back to the political 
arena for one last hurrah. 

We can see Mr. Farley right now. It is in 
the coffee shop of the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York. He is eating breakfast. He is 
alone. He is reading the New York Times, 
the obituary page. He once commented 
“These last few years I turn to this page first, 
so many of my friends have gone.” Then 
he always asks—we see him every year— 
about several St, Joseph friends, maintain- 
ing that remarkable memory for names and 
faces. God keep you, Mr. Farley. Long may 
you lve. We have so few so great as you, 


Shrine for a Great Lady Needs Saving 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. BEALL, Mr. President, I wish to 
direct the attention of my colleagues to 
an article which appeared in thé May 26 
issue of the Washington Post Potomac 
magazine. The article entitled, “Shrine 
for a Great Lady Needs Saving,” refers 
te the home of Clara Barton, located at 
Glen Echo, Md. Efforts are now under- 
way by the Friends of Clara Barton to 
preserve the home of the founder of the 
Red Cross. I am privileged to be a mem- 
ber of the committee which has been 
formed to preserve this wonderful shrine. 

Mr. President, I hope that my col- 
leagues will take note of this worthy 
project and I ask unanimous consent 
that the Washington Post article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SHRINE ror A Great Lany Neeps SAVING 

(By Hattie Leister) 

Overlooking the amusement park at Glen 

Echo, Md., are the verandas and balconies of 
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a monument to an American woman's ideal- 
ism. 

They beckon the passerby to the home of 
Clara Barton, humanitarian, battlefield angel 
of mercy, feminist, first president of the 
American Red Cross. 

The hospitality dispensed within its pan- 
eled walls is not that of a musty historic 
shrine. Clara Barton House is today’s steam- 
boat gothic bridge to the self-assurance of 
u nation just beginning to flex its muscles. 

Mark Twain would have felt at home there. 
Louisa May Alcott might have perused a 
slim volume there. Susan B. Anthony could 
have persuaded the timid in its hushed 
hallways. Civil War wounded would have 
received a cooling draught of water on the 
lawn, and a happy excursion party could 
have departed from its porch for the 1876 
Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia. 

That these things did not happen (the 
house was built in 1892) is no reflection on 
the building. The house evokes these images. 

Its 36 rooms and 38 closets, its 3-story 
entrance hall recall a day of spacious living. 
The entrance hall, reaching upward to carved 
wooden balustrades, resembles a Mississippi 
steamboat. The settees, the gold leaf and 
onyx tables and the piano remind one that 
Victorian comfort could be tasteful. 

Clara Barton was 71 when the house was 
built. Her great battles were over. Her in- 
nate shyness had been vanquished.- She had 
trallblazed in the formation of public 
schools. She had worked in the Patent 
Office in a day when G-girls were considered 
unladylike eccentrics. She had aroused the 
Nation’s conscience to the shocking medical 
conditions prevalent behind the Union lines 
in the Civil War. She had founded the Red 
Cross and mobilized its resources for disaster 
relief. 

Her generosity was not unreciprocated. 
The culture-diffusing Chautauqua Assembly 
donated land for a house. Victims of the 
Johnstown flood even sent wood for con- 
struction. Her friend and adviser, Dr. Julian 
Hubbell, designed its unique floor plan. 

Now Clara Barton could sit back and watch 
the sun set behind the beautiful hilis that 
ran down to touch the Potomac River. 

Born on Christmas Day, 1821, she died on 
Good Friday 1912. The institution she fost- 
ered thrives, and her house—the wonderful 
house of her later years—has been passed 
down in virtually perfect condition. 

It may not continue that way. 

The present occupants—four gentlewomen 
who admit to being over three score and 
ten—have placed the house on the auction 
block, Architecturally and historically, it 
has much to commend its preservation. 

An organization called the Friends of Clara 
Barton has been formed to pursue that aim. 
It needs 645,000. The First National Bank 
of Poolesville, Md., will handle contributions 
for a committee that includes Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey, Judge Alfred Noyes, Representative 
Jom. T. Bnor gn and Representative 
CHARLES MATHIAS, 

They wish to revere the memory of a 
woman with a great and good idea. 


Gov. Donald S. Russell: “Our Economic 
System Is the Best in the World” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the system of free enterprise is 
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the principal factor that has developed 
America into the greatest nation in the 
world. 

We enjoy the highest standard of liy- 
ing known today. And if we are to con- 
tinue to enjoy prosperity and cope with 
the multitude of challenges threatening 
us throughout the universe, America 
must retain its system of free enterprise, 


The Honorable Donald S. Russell, 
Governor of South Carolina, a distin- 
guished scholar, lawyer, and statesman, 
strongly espoused our economic system 
during a speech June 1 to the corps of 
cadets at the Citadel, the military col- 
lege of South Carolina. 


Addressing the graduating class of fu- 
ture American leaders, Governor Russell 
spoke out bold and clear. In an era 
when our capitalistic system is smeared > 
and attacked viciously by the Communist 
element, his words are heartening for all 
patriotic Americans to hear. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks to the Appendix of the Rec- 
orD, I insert his speech for the informa- 
tion of the Congress; 

REMARKS or Gov. DONALD S. RUSSELL 


As I return once again to the campus of 
the Citadel, I ame reminded anew of the 
strength of America and her heritage. Here 
before me I see strong and able young men 
from South Carolina and throughout the 
nation marking a milestone in their lives. 
Their families Join them on this joyous oc- 
casion, and I deem it a privilege and an honor 
to be a part of this commencement exercise. 

Under the able leadership of General Clark, 
South Carolina’s military college has estab- 
lished a reputation throughout the Nation, 
a reputation which upholds in the finest 
fashion the historic traditions of the Citadel. 

This college has from its inception dis- 
played to both State and Nation the at- 


college in 1889 in terms that are still appro- 
priate today: 

“The elevated moral tone of the academy 
is most manifest; and it is noteworthy in 
view of the fact that the growth of the 
religious spirit of the corps of cadets is in 
keeping with the growth of the institution 
in other particulars. There is a quiet earn- 
estness of manly and noble purpose, which 
is felt to be the mark of student life at this 
place. This is in very great part due to the 
happy influences which have been set to 
work by the present superintendent, and it 
has already established a precedent of high- 
minded conduct from which it will be the 
ambition of the school never to retrograde.” 

It is such an institution, described moy- 
ingly by Major Cummings in 1889 and led 
abiy in that tradition today by General 
Clark, that has prepared these uates for 
the age which they inherit, with its prob- 
lems, opportunities and challenges. 

And ours Is, as everyone knows, an era of 
challenge, of challenge especially to our 
American way of life. What you who today 
move from the study hall into the responsi- 


of absolute monarchy. Now the challenge 
is from something new, something fired by 
that 
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The conflict presented by this challenge is 
more than a political conflict. It is between 
two systems that cover the whole range of 
living—political, economic, social, and spir- 
itual. Ours is the system of freedom. The 
challenge comes from a system which blights 
all freedoms, religious with the others, and 
which, as Sir Winston Churchill has phrased 
it, “rots the soul.” It dominates even the 
family relationships, requiring that they be 
subordinated to the authoritarian state. It 
represents, if one may paraphrase the poet, 
the closed mind, the starved eye, the empty 
heart, and the brutal fist. 

To us communism and all its ways strike 
fear into our hearts. We cannot praise even 
the professed high priorities it gives to teach- 
ing, to the professions and the sciences, be- 
cause of the purpose of those professed pri- 
orities, which is not to make all men free, 
but to make a few men strong and dicta- 
torial all over the world. 

But the crusading Communist has a sig- 


dedicated man—dedicated to the destruction 
of our system, not merely because he hates it, 
but because he believes in his own. He 
thinks he is right. That's what makes him 
so dangerous, He talks his system. He ex- 
pounds it without He never has 
known freedom, but has been taught that it 
is his enemy. Despite what, to us, are loath- 
some qualities of communism—effacement 
of the individual, materialism, glorification 
of the lie as a means to its ends, scorn of 
spiritual values—the zealous Communist 
clothes his system in appealing words, pre- 
senting it confidently as tomorrow’s way to 
satisfy the needs and desires of all men. 

To those of us who have known freedom, 
to those of us who esteem spiritual values 
above the material, all of this is appalling. 
We know communism for the frightful delu- 
sion that it is. We detest it for its complete 
indifference to individuality and the soul of 
man. We are against communism and all 
its evil brood. About this we are clear. 

But—and this is the burden of my re- 
marks—we are not positive enough about 
our own convictions, about our own system 
of society, and about its superiority as a 
way of life. Certainly, we are not outspoken 
enough in our devotion to that system. And 
we will not successfully challenge commu- 
nism, either among ourselves or with people 
in uncommitted countries, if we fall both to 
express and to practice our faith in our own 
system. That is fundamental. In short, we 
must be as much concerned with what we 
think and believe and do as we are about 
what we don't think and don't believe and 
don't do. 

Generally throughout the 19th century and 
Well into the 20th, we Americans were the 
zealous people of the world. All Americans, 


men, sailormen, tourists or whoever, were 

talking up the Amefican story 
and supremely confident of its future. Hu- 
morists made many jokes about aggressively 
friendly Americans abroad, and I recall a 
characterization of America by an amused 
British visitor who said he found us epito- 
mized by two words printed on all hotel and 
office doors. One of these words was “push.” 
The other was mm 

But our fathers and grandfathers got our 
story across; and they did it because they. 
believed it. They drew millions of immi- 
grants to our shores, people who thirsted for 
what they knew as American. Even to those 
who did not come, we gave new inspiration 
and new faith. Americans were the proph- 
ets of a new world of freedom. 

We are as patriotic today as ever. The 
heroic fighting of our young men in three 
wars of this century proves that—if proof 
be needed. But with some degree of national 
maturity there has come also, some disposi- 
tion to relax, to forget what has made our 
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Nation great and what has given our people 
greater opportunities. 

In an interview not too long ago, Charles 
Malik, the then Foreign Minister of Lebanon 
and a longtime visitor to America—one of 
the most statesmen of the free 
world—phrased this point bluntly and with 
force, Speaking to Americans, he said: 

Jou have in your own traditions certain 
invaluable beliefs about man and society 
and history and human nature and the na- 
ture of God—beliefs that you should not 
be ashamed of, that you should feel free to 
export and to teach others. But first you 
must rediscover them yourselves and believe 
in them profoundly. My deepest fear—if 
you want it put bluntly to you—is that you 
don't know the infinite values that you have 
at the basis of your own civilization and you 
don’t believe in them enough to put them 
strongly to the rest of the world.” 

Our hesitancy—and I am speaking in gen- 
eral terms—to declare our faith in our system 
is most evident in the economic field. In 
the political area, we declare our inflexible 
faith in democracy and freedom. We talk 
sententiously about liberty. We are a reli- 
gious people, committed to the religious idea 


ol the sanctity of the individual. But we 


hesitate to use—we stutter over—that word 
generally used to describe our economic life, 
“capitalism.” 

There have been false steps along the road 
of capitalism just as there have been along 
the road of political democracy or of religious 
liberty. But these temporary outcroppings 
must not obscure for us the inherent and 
transcendent virtues both of our political 
and our economic systems. No human crea- 
tion is perfect, and that is so because we as 
individuals are not perfect. But we must 
not permit temporary faults to blind us to 
the overriding virtues of our political, reli- 
gious, and economic virtues. Especially must 
we concern ourselves less with the confession 
of sin and far more with professions of faith 
and confidence in the paramount virtue of 
our system. We need to apologize less and 
to proclaim more. 

It must be conceded that the word capital- 
ism is an inapt term. We are engaged in 
selling something and something of infinite 
value to the freedom of the world and to 
our own future. We should not handicap our 
system with a descriptive word that lacks 
the power to attract and to proselyte. Es- 
pecially is that true when the phrase that 
provokes the favorable reaction expresses bet- 
ter the philosophy of our economics. Free 
enterprise is an integral part of our society; 
it is the accurate expression of our economic 
life. 

What does “free private 
connote? N 

It means simply individual freedom 

in the economic field. It means 
extending the liberty of the political area 
to the economic area. Stated somewhat 
differently but equally accurately, it may 
be truly said that one cannot have actual 
political freedom without economic freedom. 
The two freedoms are equally essential in- 
gredients of a free society. Let us cease, 
therefore, to make some distinctions between 
political freedom and economic free enter- 
prise. There can be no distinction; one is 
contingent upon the other. They are parts 
of a common tradition of individual liberty. 
They are cooperating architects of our cul- 
ture and civilization. 

We need especially to keep constantly in 
mind that free private enterprise is not the 
special possession of the so-called capitalist 
or entrepreneur. It serves the rights and 
promotes equally the opportunities of capital 
and labor, of rich and poor. Economic free- 
dom is indivisible among all peoples and all 
classes. The economic freedom of the cap- 
italist is the economic freedom of the 
worker. 


enterprise” 
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Without free private enterprise, there can- 
not be free labor. Russia should be a dis- 
turbing example of what state capitalism 
means to the workingman and his rights. 
The Communist worker has no right to bar- 
gain freely. He cannot organize to promote 
his own welfare. His employer is the state. 
His right of organization is limited to doing 
what his employer tells him to do. As such, 
he will always be subordinate to state cap- 
italism, or socialism, whichever name you 
prefer. 

It needs, accordingly, to be repeated over 
and over again that free private enterprise is 
the true refuge of the working man and that, 
without it, labor can never be free. Also 
it needs to be repeated over and over again 
that our American system of free enterprise 
is today giving the worker more money, more 
leisure, more security, better health protec- 
tion, pleasanter working conditions, and 
more generous retirement privileges than 
socialism ever dared to promise him. 

Free enterprise proves its case by its fruits. 
It is no coincidence that the United States 
has the highest standard of living of any 
nation in the world. Ours has been de- 
scribed as the affluent society in which 
over-eating rather than poverty is the 
scourge of human life. As Professor Gall- 
braith, in his book. “The Affluent Society,” 
puts it, “More die in the United States of 
too much food than of too little.“ Truly. 
ours is the abundant life, abundant in mate- 
rial. comforts, abundant in culture and, 
above all, abundant in freedom. That is 
the Inevitable product of free enterprise. 

It is equally no coincidence that western 
civilization, with its human freedoms, has 
flourished under free private enterprise. 
For one thing, that is true, because, under 
free enterprise, production is ruled by the 
individual consumer, exercising his own free- 
dom of selection, rather than by the ukase 
of a State bureaucracy. You and I, by our 
choice as the consumer, determine what will 
be produced profitably and what will not. 
No bureaucrat, however wise he may be in 
his own sufficiency, can make that determi- 
nation, Accordingly, our society is respon- 
sive to what you and I want. We are the 
masters. We create our own society, Pitch- 
fork Ben Tillman, a great character and 
colorful former U.S. Senator from this State, 
tried to give his audience some idea of the 
comprehensiveness of American freedom by 
declaring that “Every man in this country 
is free even to go to hell—if he wants to.” 
We may add, parenthetically, that it would 
appear that many people are taking advan- 
tage of this freedom. 

The economic rebirth of Western Germany 
and Japan attest the resiliency of free en- 
terprise. This prompts the thought: If we 
expended a little more effort in selling free 
enterprise to India and Indonesia and other 
countries of the same grouping and a little 
less in giving them dollars to fritter away, 
we would probably contrtbute far more to 
their economic growth. 

It may be suggested that Russia, under 
communism, has shown that statism ean 
meet economically the West on equal terms. 
In support of this, many statistics may be 
marshalled. It should be remembered that 
all the mass of figures in support of the 
great industrial strides of the Soviets are is- 
sued by the Russian Government itself; they 
are self-serving and must be viewed with 
suspicion. Moreover, they deal with an econ- 
omy at a much lower level than our own and 
thus one in which percentages of increase 
may often be most misleading, as Professor 
Nutter of the University of Virginia has so 
convincingly demonstrated in a number of 
recent studies. But even the Soviet figures, 
if taken at full value, demonstrate that Rus- 
sian production increases are in areas of 
government Interest and direction. They fit 
into a pattern of statism. In the field of 
consumer goods, in the area of providing a 
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higher standard of living, in yielding to the 
individual demands of the people themselves. 
Russia offers a standard of living lower than 
that of even several of its satellites in East- 
ern Europe. 

Our own high standard of living flows from 
this system of free enterprise, where the 
economy is controlled by the individual con- 
sumer and not by arrogant bureaucracy. It 
is the product of a society which is depend- 
ent upon individual initiative and Judgment. 
The manufacturer cannot determine either 
himself or from governmental direction what 
he should produce, He must anticipate— 
and anticipate at his peril—what the indi- 
vidual consumer in our society will want. 

Self-reliance, initiative, and innovation 
thus become an integral part of our eco- 
nomic society. All of this contributes to a 
progressive stream of growth and expansion 
and of an improving standard of living. It 
meets that test. of good government as stated 
by Goethe, who, after asking. What govern- 
ment is the best?” answered, “That which 
teaches us to govern ourselves.” It produces 
a climate that can never exist under statism, 
when the government chooses what the man- 
ufacturer can produce and limits what the 
consumer can buy. There the choice is the 
government’s and not the individual's. This 
assumption of supreme responsibility by gov- 
ernment over the individual and his wants 
atrophies individual initiative. It creates 
blind and supine submissiveness that is hos- 
tile to progress. 

Sook, modern economists criticize alt this 
freedom and right of individual choice be- 
cause they contend that “Madison Avenue“ 
misleads and diverts our consumer demands. 
Perhaps there is some merit in this. But it 
overlooks that this is a small price to pay 
for the liberty that is ours. If we are to 
have freedom, it must include the right occa- 
sionally to be a fool, And y is this 
true when our foolishness doesn't hurt any- 
one else. 

This story—one of which I am sure, 
though I cannot vouchsafe it—illustrates 
the corrosive and degenerative effect of the 
failure of the individual to act on his own 
initiative—even if he act stupidly on oc- 
casions. An aged refugee sought asylum 
from communism among us. After a few 
years he asked to be sent back. His reason 
Was unusual. He had been so habituated 
to the state making all choices for him that 
he could not adjust to a free society where 
he had not only the right, but also the re- 
sponsibility, to make the choices. 

No society can be truly great where its 
people do not have both the privilege and 
the responsibility of freedom—political and 
economic, From that common freedom will 
be woven the strength of a people, And 
. only free private enterprise offers the oppor- 
tunity for such freedom. Let us proclaim 
free enterprise as a basic part of our herit- 
age and our faith, and let’s be enthusiastic 
about it. 

I trust that this may be your earnest con- 
viction as you leave the beloved walls of this 
great institution. 


Deplorable Incidents of Violence and 
Hate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 
Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, as a 


nation which came into being for the 
sake of freedom, liberty and justice, it is 
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sad and deplorable that certain incidents 
of violence and hate must occur among 
our people. 

These actions to which I refer are the 
very antithesis of the fundamentals and 
tenets of our society. = 

Our history has been marked by a few 
internal conflicts, the most notable, of 
course, being the War Between the 
States, but our modern country is not 
composed of a violent people. Guided by 
ideals and temperament, we are not a 
belligerent people, have never coveted 
anyone’s territory or have attempted to 
impose our will upon other peoples. I 
think this is probably inherent in our 
character for the reason that we have 
been busy in developing our potentials. 
Our forefathers conquered a primeval 
forest, discovered our great natural re- 
sources and developed them. Actually, 
during our history we have been an im- 
patient people which accounts for our 
high standard of living under a free en- 
terprise system which is another way of 
saying under liberty and freedom of op- 
portunity. 

While our interest has lately been cen- 
tered on the racial conflicts prevalent in 
several parts of our country less atten- 
tion has been given to depredations by a 
few misled bigots who seemingly have 
little concept or respect for these prin- 
ciples which have made us the great peo- 
ple and the great nation we are. 

In northern Virginia; in Huntington, 
Long Island, N.Y.; in Boonsboro, Md.; 
and in some other places, there have re- 
cently occurred acts of violence against 
Jewish synagogues by groups of hood- 
lums calling themselves Nazis, but who, 
from all accounts, probably could be bet- 
ter described as frustrated youths who 
have an overdose of egotism to the point 
of being psychopathic. 

Just why this conduct by a compara- 
tively few of this kind should assert itself 
at this particular time is difficult to 
analyze, but nevertheless, it is occurring. 
Evidently they love the publicity of their 
deplorable acts. 


Our Nation in these times needs the 
moral strength which its people can mus- 
ter to adequately lead free nations of the 
world against enemies who have vowed 
to destroy us. Nothing could please our 
adversaries more than to witness these 
actions and other tumultuous occur- 
rences which they can exploit. All acts 
of violence among our people, wherever 
and whoever they may be, can prove to 
the world that we are not yet grown up 
and that we are incapable of keeping our 
own Nation in order, while at the same 
time, we occupy the position of world 
leadership which we did not seek, but 
which has been thrust upon us. 

Mr. Speaker, as an example of some of 
the depredations to. which I refer, I in- 
clude with these remarks certain news- 
paper clippings describing several inci- 
dents which, I repeat, it is sad indeed 
they should occur any place in our 
country: 

From the Evening Star, Washington, D.C., 
Mer. 1, 1963] 
SWASTIKA HATE POSTERS APPEAR IN ARLINGTON 

Four swastika stickers bearing hate legends 
were found yesterday pasted to walls of the 
Arlington-Fairfax Jewish Community Center, 
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2920 Arlington Boulevard, Arlington police 
re 


ported. 

Joseph T. Kuney, president of the center, 
notified police about the stickers. Police said 
they were investigating. 


[From the Washington Star, Mar. 1, 1963] 


Boonssoro SCHOOL Bars 11 For Nazi-Sryie 
UNIFORMS 


Boonssoro, Mp—Eleven boys who wore 
clothing similar to Nazi uniforms to Boons- 
boro High School have been barred from 
classes until the fad ends. 

The school principal, Dr. J. Willard New- 
ton, said the 11 had worn the black shirts 
and trousers to school Tuesday. He said 
they wore the clo again Wednesday 
despite his order not to do so, and he then 
barred them from class. 

Yesterday he suspended one of the boys 
for 1 week. He said the others would be 
permitted back in class after their parents 
had talked with him and agreed to dis- 
continuance of the practice. 

He said the boys had used the Nazi 
salute but there had been no other Nazi-like 
action. 

[From the Northern Virginia Sun, Jan. 10, 
1963 


Nazı AUTHORS BOOK HAILING ADOLPH HITLER 


ARLINGTON: —George Lincoln Rockwell, 
self-styled leader of the American Nazi 
Party, has written a book entitled, “This 
Time the World.” 

Dedicated to Adolph Hitler, Nazi Ger- 
many’s World War II dictator, the book was 
published by Parliament House of New York. 

The book, written by the Nazi leader who 
lives in Arlington, was not available at the 
county library or bookstores here today. 

To Hitler, Rockwell opens his dedication 
by writing: e 

“Like spiritual giants before you—you 
were cursed and driven to death by spiritual 
Pygmies for daring to stand up for a new 
and vital truth.” 

Rockwell also “gratefully acknowledges 
the inspiration” he received in his political 
career from Sen. Joseph McCarthy, Gen. 
Charles Lindbergh and Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, pointing out that “no implication 
is here intended that these men are or were 
members of the American Nazi Party.” 
Lone ISLAND YOUTHS SEIZED IN Fmidd ON 

Home WriTH MACHINEGUN 


HUNTINGTON, Lone ISLAN D., May 13.,—Four 
teenagers were arrested here last night on 
charges of firing machinegun bullets at 
Huntington High School and into the home 
of a schoolteacher. No one was hurt in the 
shootings. 

In the home of one of the youths, the po- 
lice found a wide array of Nazi parapher- 
nalia, including an 8-by-10-foot Nazi fiag, a 
Gestapo uniform, and anti-Semitic litera- 
ture. The police also found the machine- 
gun, a bayonet, and ammunition. 

The alleged leader of the group, John E. 
Collins, Jr., 18 years old, of 35 Thea Lane, 
told the police he was a member of George 
Lincoln Rockwell's American Nazi Party. 

The other members of the group were iden- 
tified as Richard Hohenrath, 18, of 23 Har- 
riet Lane; Stephen Cook, 17, of 1206 Wash- 
ington Drive; and Edmund Kennedy, 18, of 
10 Bay Avenue, all of Huntington. 

The police said the shootings occurred 
Friday night after the boys had been drink- 
ing. The first blast was fired at the home 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Cubley, of 74 Fairmount 
Street, Huntington Station. Mrs. Cubley had 
recently sent home notes about the class- 
room conduct of the boys. 

From there, the police said, the youths 
drove to Huntington High School and fired 
at the vacant office of Robert Cushman, the 
principal. 
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The machinegun, of Italian make, was 
purchased several weeks ago by Collins at an 
antique gun sale. The muzzle of the gun, 
which had been sealed with lead, was cut off 
to make the weapon serviceable. 

The youths were held without bail for a 
hearing on May 15. 


Financial Plight of 4,000 School Districts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OH THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, recently 
Mr. Joe McCaffrey, a news analyst for 
WMAL-TV in Washington, pointed out 
the financial plight of 4,000 school dis- 
tricts across the Nation as a result of 
action taken by the House Education 
Subcommittee. 

The subcommittee action cuts off all 
Federal aid to public schools which are 
still segregated as of a year from June, 
1963. 

Mr. McCaffrey is to be highly com- 
mended for calling this matter to the 
attention of all of us; and I, therefore, 
ask unanimous consent that his com- 
mentary be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, so that all Members of Con- 
gress might also have the benefit of this 
journalist’s keen analysis of the situa- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the com- 
mentary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

COMMENTARY BY JosEerH McCarrrey, WMAL— 
TV, Mar 15, 1963. 

has spilled over, as it was 
bound to, onto Capitol Hill. The conflict 
in the Alabama city, which ls now being 
mirrored in other cities around the country, 
North and South, can be seen under the 
surface in many of the issues facing Con- 


But it was well above the surface today 
when a House Education Subcommittee voted 
to cut off all Federal aid to public schools 
which are still segregated as of a year from 
next month. 

This Federal aid to education, which ts 
masked under the title of aid to impacted 
areas, is an important contribution to ele- 
mentary and secondary education in this 
country. 

Strangely enough although it is Federal 
aid to education, of what it is 
called, it receives some of its strongest sup- 
port from Members of Congress who claim 
Federal aid to education would prevent and 
destroy local control of education. Yet, 
under this program, $350 million is 
out to school districts in the 50 States, about 
4,000 school districts in all. 

There has never been any Federal control 
resulting from this Federal spending pro- 
gram. That is, there has never been any 
Federal control until now. 

For the action of the subcommittee today 
is an effort to control the Federal expendi- 
tures so they will not be used in school dis- 
tricts which continue to defy the 1954 Su- 
preme Court school ruling. It is expected this 
subcommittee action will be approved by 
F O A OAN E 

votes being cast against it. 

The amendment agreed to today provides 
that all segregated school districts file a de- 
segregation plan with the US. Office of Edu- 
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cation by the 30th of next month in order to 
«receive. any funds for the school year be- 
ginning this September. 

And the districts must have the plan in 
actual operation by June 1964 in order to 
continue in the program. This amendment 
will certainly face a Senate filibuster and, 
in the resulting fight over it, the impacted 
areas aid program may be killed. 

What affect the death of this program 
would have on education can be seen by 
looking to nearby Maryland and Virginia 
where school districts receive a good share 
of their revenue from the Federal Govern- 
ment. An end to the program would mean 
a complete reevaluation of public school 
financing, not only here but in 4,000 school 
districts across the Nation. 


Control of American Medical Association 
Over Organized Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, some 
of us in Congress have complained for 
a long time about the authoritarian con- 
trol the American Medical Association 
exercises over organized medicine. We 
have put forth the belief that the AMA 
through various coercive measures has 
effectively stifled the opinions of physi- 
cians who may disagree with official AMA 
policies. In so doing, the AMA has done 
a grave disservice to the profession it 
supposedly ee and the public it 
supposedly serv 

Happily meres are distinguished physi- 
cians who have the courage and sense 
of responsibility to speak out against this 
undue regimentation. An excellent 
speech by a noted physician has re- 
cently come to my attention and I feel 
it would prove enlightening to my fel- 
low Members of Congress. 

The speaker is Dr. Russell V. Lee, 
founder and head of the famous Palo 
Alto Medical Clinic. At a meeting of 
the clinic March 30, Dr. Lee pointed up 
some of the responsibilities a physician 
has to the community he serves. It is 
refreshing to see this approach taken, 
because too often of late we have been 
hearing of what the community owes 
its doctors. 

Dr. Lee has the courage to face a 
number of controversial issues squarely. 
He does not mince words stating his ob- 
servation that a “preoccupation with 
political and with economic considera- 
tions seems to have replaced—the physi- 
cian’s—dedication to the good of all.“ 

Nor does Dr. Lee mince words in call- 
ing on the medical profession to “accept 
what the rest of socicty accepts—the 
concept that access to medical services 
of high quality at a price he can pay 
is the right of every man in our modern 
society.” 

I am sure Dr. Lee’s comments on the 
AMA will be of particular interest to 
many Senators and Representatives. He 
finds that “In the councils of the AMA 
one seldom if ever sees a great medical 
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educator; medical researchers are very 
rare; even eminent practitioners are 
poorly represented.” 

Dr. Lee clearly feels the current com- 
position of the AMA should be changed 
in the interest of the medical profes- 
sion and the public. He calls for an 
urgent reorganization and he places re- 
sponsibility for the job on the physicians 
of this country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous. con- 
sent that Dr. Lee’s speech be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconn, 
asfollows: - 

THe PHYSICIAN'S RESPONSIBILITY TO THE 

CoMMUNITY 


(By Russell V. Lee, MD.) 


After salvation, and I suspect for many be- 
fore salvation, the boon most desired by sane 
men is health. Health is that state which 
by providing freedom from pain, disability, 
and premature death makes possible the 
fullest expression of the physical, emotional, 
and mental functions of mankind. It is of 
prime importance to the strength of any na- 
tion. All should contribute to this desirable 
state, but the physician can and should con- 
tribute more than any other to the attain- 
ment and maintenance of health for all men. 
This, in essence, is his responsibility to the 
community. 

He has done much in the past to discharge 
this responsibility, particularly in view of the 
limitations imposed by lack of knowledge. 
Instances of wholehearted devotion to the 
general welfare at great personal sacrifice 
are many in the annals of the medical pro- 
fession. But sadly, and paradoxically, as his 
competence has increased his zeal seems to 
have diminished. Preoccupation with po- 
litical and with economic considerations 
seems to have replaced dedication to the good 
of all. 

The present situation is a challenge to us 
all, because now, for the first time in the 
long agonized history of the human race, the 
means exist, if we but have the wit to use 
them, to bring a medical utopia to mankind. 
And the chances of attaining this happy 
state are better in the United States than 
anywhere in the world. What is meant by 
a medical utopia? It means a situation 
wherein the active and planned promotion 
of health is an accepted policy of government, 
in which all methods for the prevention of 


nel, properly trained, to give the sick all the 
care they need; wherein adequate facilities 
exist to make this care possible; and above all 
a state in which all these benefits are ac- 
cessible to all the people. The physician, 
more than any other man, can bring this 
about. This truly is our responsibility. Let 
us examine, point by point, the ways in which 
we can discharge this responsibility. * 

In a complete health program to which 
the physician should contribute, there are 
seven elements. These are (1) promotion 
of health; (2) prevention of disease; (3) 
diagnosis and treatment of disease; (4) re- 
habilitation of the ill and disabled; (5) medi- 
cal and health education; (6) research; (7) 
organization of health services. 

I. PROMOTION OF HEALTH 


There is much justification for the claim 
that the remarkable progress in health in 
the past century is due as much to the tre- 
mendous improvement in our conditions of 
Hving—housing, nutrition, education, etc — 
as to the dramatic medical discoveries. It is 
certain that a trend for the better in many 
disease entities long preceded these great 
medical advances and can only be ascribed 
to improvement in our standard of living 
and our sophistication, All citizens and all 
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officials share in responsibility for those 
measures which promote health. This is 
not always the case. There is widespread 
lack of comprehension among physicians 
themselves of even the meaning and the 
implication of the term “promotion of 
health.” Understandably, there is a tendency 
to claim credit for medical advances as being 
due to advances in the art of medicine when 
they are due to improved conditions of liv- 
ing. And unfortunately, due largely to bad 
leadership, the physicians have been fre- 
quently jockeyed into a position of oppos- 
ing measures designed to improve the general 
welfare, and hence the health of the people, 
on the grounds that these measures are so- 
cialistic, The Social Security System which 
has contributed immensely to the peace of 
mind and the standards of living of older 
people has not had the support of organized 
medicine. Quite the opposite. It does not 
even let its own members vote on their per- 
sonal acceptance. Organized medicine is not 
conspicuous in other vital aspects of the 
promotion of health—cigarette smoking, al- 
coholism, air pollution, urban crowding, 
dietary deficiencies, eradication of venereal 
disease are areas in which we should play an 
active part in the promotion of health. And 
in the most important of all—the prevention 
of atomic war on which the health and even 
the survival of us all depend—we find more 
doctors conspicuously vocal supporters of 
the rightwing war whoopers and Birchers 
than in the ranks of the followers of the 
Prince of Peace. The promotion of health, 
to be sure, is everyone's business but the 
physician should be in the van and not in 
the rear. 
Il, PREVENTION OF DISEASE 

The prevention of disease is the most cred- 
itable achievement of the human race in the 
past 200 years. One by one the great plagues 
which devastated and terrified mankind have 
been vanquished. It is a noble and exciting 
story. No one dissents from the aphorism 
that it is far better never to have acquired 
the disease than to be cured if the catastro- 
phe occurs. While in terms of relief of hu- 
man misery we get 100 times as much return 
from each dollar spent in public health as 
we do from each dollar spent in diagnosis 
and treatment, we still spend 100 times as 
much on medical services as we do on pre- 
ventive medicine. We, the physicians, must 
bear great responsibility in this field. We 
have made the practice of medicine so at- 
tractive and so lucrative that only dedicated 
men go into public health. There are thou- 
sands of unfilled places in the preventive 
medical field. It is quite accepted that the 
primary ility for preventive meas- 
ures is vested in Government (why are not 
water and food and drug control socialized 
medicine?), but it is the responsibility of 
the physician to give such measures full sup- 
port. Physicians in general have done this 
even to their persona! disadvantage. There 
is a heartening change in their attitude to- 
ward widespread immunization cam: 
instituted by public health agencies, A few 
years ago there was pretty violent opposition 
to such procedures on the part of physicians. 
The KO of polio is an example of just the 
opposite—cordial and intelligent coopera- 
tion. But we as doctors should upgrade the 
field of public health and insist that physi- 
cians in this field be as well paid as we are. 
The U.S. Public Health Service loses many 
of its good, well-trained young men to high- 
er paid positions. 

We have a more direct responsibility in 
the field of personal preventive medicine— 
hygiene, immunization, dietary controls, etc. 
The pediatricians have done nobly in this 
field and have wiped out most of the epi- 
demic diseases of childhood. In fact, most 
of our vaunted improvement in health sta- 
tistics is due to the success of their efforts. 
And as a reward the pediatrician is the most 
poorly paid of all specialists. The rest of 
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us, on an individual and on an organized 
basis, have failed to meet this responsibility 
in many, many ways. At all levels preventive 
medicine needs much more personal and 
financial support from the practicing phy- 
sician, 

Til, DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT OF DISEASE 

This is the chief responsibility of the prac- 
ticing physician. Furthermore, I affirm— 
and this may surprise some who have made 
judgments about me—that the Government 
should largely get out of this field and leave 
it almost exclusively to the private physician. 
There are some services, such as to the mili- 
tary, that must still be rendered by govern- 
mental agencies and personnel. But while 
the Government should and must see that 
such services can be made ayailable and can 
be paid for, it should get out of the business 
of rendering the services directly. Yes, this 
means the Veterans’ Administration medical 
services, the care of the mentally ill, and 
the care of the indigent. The financial 
means should be provided by government 
and the services by private physicians, par- 
ticularly by groups of private individuals. 

The acceptance of this principle—that the 
rendering of services be left to the private 
physician while their financing is guaran- 
teed by Government—imposes great respon- 
sibility upon the physician in the commu- 
nity. The responsibility is to insure that 
the services are of high quality and that hon- 
esty and integrity prevail in the rendering 
of the bill. Chiseling—dirty word—chisel- 
ing has been widespread in systems laudably 
planned and launched, wherein padding of 
accounts and rendering of unnecessary serv- 
ices are possible. Human nature and physi- 
cians’ human nature being what they are, 
such systems must be designed in which 
there is a built-in deterrent to abuse. Such 
systems, fought—alas—by organized medi- 
cine, are the closed-panel, capitation-pre- 
paid plans. The acceptance by physicians 
of systems under which they guarantee to 
provide all needed medical services to the 
beneficiaries on a capitation basis can ob- 
viate abuse, This is the true way to avoid 
Federal care. 

Medical services—diagnosis and treat- 
ment—are now worth having and the de- 
mand for them has increased enormously. 
It is the responsibility of the physician to 
meet this demand, not only quantitatively 
but with high-quality services. We should 
accept what the rest of soctety accepts— 
the concept that access to medical services 
of high quality at a price he can pay is 
the right of every man in our modern society. 
Let us accept the responsibility of providing 
the services; let the individual, the employer, 
and the Government cooperate in providing 
payment for these services. 

In the light of the shortage of physicians 
and in the presence of the great demand, it 
is the responsibility of the practicing phy- 
sician to so organize the delivery of medi- 
cal services as to make the most of our 
limited supplies of personnel and facilities. 
Group practice is one such organizational 
device that makes possible the best utiliza- 
tion of physicians and the best assurance of 
quality care by insuring that those who do 
the special procedures are especially quali- 
fied for the task. Hospital staffs as pres- 
ently organized can be utilized to carry out 
group practice procedures when by prepay- 
ment plan intrastaff economic rivalry is 
eliminated. 

In general the quality of the diagnostic 
and therapeutic care in this country is 
high—for those who have access to it. It 
is the physician’s responsibility, one of the 
most direct and urgent of his responsibili- 
ties, to see to it that the quality of this 
care is of the highest possible order. More 
self-examination and more self-discipline, as 
well as more self-education, are called for. 
And while we concern ourselves with the 
quality of the care we furnish, we must also 
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concern ourselyes with its accessibility to 
all men. 

But fundamentally, if we are to escape 
governmental medicine, we must accept re- 
sponsibility for four things: (1) To see that 
enough services exist to satisfy the need; 
(2) to see that such services are accessible 
to those who need them; (3) to see that all 
classes receive services of the same high 
quality; and (4) to see that the means for 
payment for these services are in the reach 
of all. 

IV. REHABILITATION 


We have the responsibility to recognize 
that rehabilitation is a necessary sequel to 
almost all illness and disability and in many 
cases is the need. While recogniz- 
ing that by the very nature of the problem 
long-term treatment of those who have no 
income—government and private philan- 
thropy must carry the financial burden, the 
practicing physician has the responsibility 
of assisting in the staffing of the various in- 
stitutions, of recognizing the need in his own 
practice of recruiting and training workers 
in this field, and of giving financial support 
when this is needed. 

The modern concept of rehabilitation is 
not understood and accepted by enough phy- 
sicians. They should become aware of the 
fact that practically every patient who has 
been through a serious illness or aceident 
needs some rehabilitation, and for many 
illnesses (such as strokes) it is almost the 
whole of therapy. The enormous number 
of those afflicted by mental Uiness need re- 
habilitation desperately and as of now are 
almost totally neglected by physicians. This, 
too, is part of our responsibility. 

v. MEDICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION 

In the Hippocratic oath is this pledge: 
“To consider dear to me as my parents him 
who taught me this art, to live in common 
with him and if necessary to share my goods 
with him; to look upon his children as my 
own brothers, to teach them this art if they 
so desire without fee or written promise; to 
impart to my sons and the sons of the 
master who taught me and the disciples 
who have enrolled themselves and have 
agreed to the rules of the profession, but 
to these alone, the precepts and the in- 
struction.” We have done well and we have 
done badly in the responsibility 
for training future physicians, Well—in re- 
gard to the quality of the training. The 
Flexner report (headed by a layman) put 
the diploma mills out of business and the 
quality of medical education is good. Badly— 
insofar as numbers are concerned, and badly 
in the paramedical fields in which there are 
great shortages. The record of organized 
medicine is not altogether For 
many years certain farsighted people like 
Dr. Lowell Reed, lately president of Johns 
Hopkins, have been pleading for increased 
production of medical personnel and for gov- 
ernmental aid to medical education. They 
have had scant help from the American 
Medical Association. When I was on the 
President's Commission for the Health Needs 
of the Nation, I urged a great increase in 
the numbers of physicians. I was blistered 
in an all-day hearing before the National 
Health Council and told in an authoritarian 
way by the big brass in the AMA, “There 
is no shortage.” Today 17 percent of the 
doctors starting practice in America are 
trained in foreign medical schools. It is 
shameful that this country, the richest in 
the world, parasitizes other countries for 
doctors, We should export thousands. The 
present proposals of the Government are 
farsighted and vitally necessary. They should 
have AMA support not sabotage. 

The hypocrisy of the attitude of the AMA 
lobby in regard to aid to medical education 
should be brought to the attention of all 
physicians. Hardly a physician who has 
graduated in the past 30 years but has had 
most of the costs of his education palid for 
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by the State or by philanthropy, In the 
face of the demonstrated shortage of appli- 
cants of high ability, in the face of the 
overwhelming evidence that financial con- 
siderations play the most important part in 
this shortage, the opposition of the AMA to 
the scholarship for students and 
subsidies of the schools is simply complete 
nonsense. It is the bility of the 
physician to correct this deplorable attitude. 

In the education of the public in health 
matters we have also a great responsibility 
and an important one. The best assurance 
any individual has of the attainment of 
health comes primarily from being well- 
informed. The more sophisticated in med- 
ical matters will know how to get good 
health care. A greatly increased program of 
public education in health matters is greatly 
needed. And not the Whitaker and Baxter 
curriculum either. That silly sentimental 
picture of the old frock-coated doctor at the 
child’s bedside is a sample of health educa- 
tion at.its worst. The radio, TV and public 
and private instruction by physicians should 
all be used. Such as the one in 
Birmingham, Doctors Newa Conference here, 
etc. are good examples of what can be done. 
Health education in the best sense is a re- 
sponsibility of the physician im the com- 
munity. 

Vi. RESEARCH 

Research has made us what we are today. 
We, as physicians, profit the most by the work 
of the research man in the laboratory. Al- 
most all I do today has been taught me by 
the research workers who as a class have 
received far, far less than I have of the 
world’s goods. Our responsibility to support 
research in every possible way is very great 
indeed for it is based on common gratitude 
for favors received, on proper regard for 
the welfare of mankind, on the broadest 
humanitarian considerations and on expec- 
tations for our future. Money—yes—sup- 
port the Government and private agencies. 
People—much more so—let us attract more 
and more people into research; let us follow 
the example of our fathers and do research 
ourselves; Iet us keep on the lookout for 
bright young people and put them into 
this field. 

We should not overlook the obligation and 
responsibility to do research ourselves. Most 
of the great early discoveries were made by 
the practicing physician, such as the cir- 
culation of the blood, aseptic surgery, anaes- 
thesia, etc., and there is still great though 
all too often latent research genius in the 
active physician. Such institutions as the 
Palo Alto Medical Research Foundation, a 
facility at the disposal of the physicians in 
this area, should exist in every city and 
town of over 25,000 people. Let us have 
more “do-it-yourself” research. It is also 
a responsibility, and in the present avalanche 
of publications a very difficult one, to keep 
ourselves informed about the research going 
on. Much more adult education among 
physicians is needed. 

Our responsibility in the research field is 
fourfold: (1) To encourage private and 
government support of medical research; 
(2) to help provide trained personnel ca- 
pable of going into research; (3) to keep 

ourselves and the public informed as to the 
progress being made; (4) to do it ourselves. 
VII. ORGANIZATION 

The American genius for organization, so 
well demonstrated in industry, transporta- 
tion, communication, and war, is conspicu- 
ously lacking in the fleld of health. The 
intense individualism of the physician and, 
indeed, the intensely personal nature of the 
practice of medicine mitigate against formal 

practice. But the immense com- 


cient organization if potential health bene- 
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fits are to be achieved. It is time to take. 
a more receptive attitude toward innovations 
in the methods of delivery of health services, 
The acceptance of the disciplines and restric- 
tions of hospital staff practice indicate that 
the objective of a more rational health serv- 
ice organization can be achieved. 

Group practice is one such innovation 
which, properly developed, can do much to 
improve the delivery of health services. The 
possibility of each man following his own 
specialty without. economic penalty surely 
tends to higher quality of care. The dele- 
gation of all nonprofessional activity, such 
as business, taxes, etc., to others, leaves the 
physician free to see more patients and 
do more real medical work and helps the 
shortage problem. The utilization of para- 
medical personnel and the welding together 
of these with the doctor into a health team 
is a device that saves personnel. And the 
suitability of the group for comprehensive 
prepaid arrangements directly with its pa- 
tients is not porsible for the solo practi- 
tioner and is, after all, the best solution 
of the economic problem of payment for 
medical services. Hospital staffs, if they are 
willing to cooperate, can do many, indeed, 
_almost all of these things. The organization 
of community health councils to which phy- 
sicilans and interested laymen belong, and 
which concern themselves with the health 
problems of the ares, is another responsi- 
bility of the physician. Properly guided, 
these councils can solve many of the com- 
munity problems and are fine buffers against 
State medicine. Most communities would 
welcome such health councils. 

The organization of a regional approach 
to health problems can come out of such 
cooperation between physicians and health 
councils. Prepaid plans, on a regional basis, 
can follow and they would be far better than 
the “Blues” with their incentive to over- 
utilization, and private insurance (for some 
strange reason the pet of organized medi- 
cine) which takes such a large bite from the 
premium. 

In this company and before this audience, 
it requires considerable temerity to suggest 
that the reorganization of the American 
Medical Association is also a responsibility 
of the physician. But the facts are that 
this 100-year-old society, great and powerful 
as it is, has come far short of fulfilling its 
responsibility to the physicians and the peo- 
ple of this country. It is first in money 
spent In lobbying before the Congress of the 
United States; it is unequaled among pro- 
fessional and labor organizations in the con- 
trol it exercises over its members (dissents 
are ridiculously few) but it seldom is on the 
side of the angels in fights for the better- 
ment of conditions of living. A long list of 
good measures which it has opposed could 
be prepared. One thinks of the Alexander 
Brothers’ song, “I heerd the crash on the 
highway but I never heerd nobody pray.” It 
is certain that many physicians do not sub- 
scribe to the policies laid down in the board. 
But as the organization is presently set up 
they are never heard. In the councils of 
the AMA one seldom if ever sees a great 
medical educator; medical researchers are 
very rare; even eminent practitioners are 
poorly represented. The preponderance of 
representatives from small country towns 
on the board of trustees reminds one of the 
Georgia county court system. This is an 
urgent job of reorganization and a respon- 
sibility of the physician. 

We have had the opportunity to see the 
medicine of Russia, the British Health Serv- 
ice, the semi-insurance plans of Scandanavia. 
We can do better, far better, than any of 
these. We can do this in the framework and 
under the unexcelled opportunities of free 
enterprise. There is no reason why we can- 
not evolve a system of medical services far 
better than any In the world today. This we 
must do or assuredly we will have state medi- 
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cine thrust upon us as it has been on most 
of the world today. 
SUMMARY 


The profession of medicine is the most 
rewarding of any fleld of human activity. 
It imposes great responsibility to go with its 
great opportunities. Here in the United 
States we have the opportunity as no people 
ever had before to bring about something 
like a medical utopia, Let us look beyond 
our own selfish interests and particularly let 
us look beyond our sordid economic aspira- 
tions. The rewards of the physician are not 
expressed by yachts and expensive golf clubs. 
They are expressed in the hearts of men and 
in the heart of mankind. To know that some 
are happily alive that but for me might have 
been dead, to know that. there is less pain 
and suffering, less anxiety and fear because 
of things I have done are rewards enough. 
We will meet our responsibilities only when 
we bring to all who need them all the bene- 
fits our predecessors and our brilliant re- 
search men have given us. It is no light 
responsibility. 


Address of Hon. John J. Flynt, Jr., Law 
Day, University of Georgia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, when 
the senior students of the University of 
Georgia School of Law planned the an- 
nual Law Day exercises for this year, 
they selected for guest speaker one of the 
university’s most distinguished grad- 
uates, Hon, JOHN J. FLYNT, JR., a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives from 
the Fourth District of Georgia. 

Outstanding Georgia lawyers, supreme 
court justices, judges of the court of ap- 
peals, trial court judges, political lead- 
ers, deans, faculty members, and honor 
students filled the 130-year-old historic 
and beautiful chapel to hear a profound 
address by our colleague. It is so note- 
worthy and significant that I set out its 
full text for the careful consideration by 
the House membership, I also wish to 
commend Law School Dean Alton Hosch 
and the student leaders of the school of 
law for affording this opportunity to the 
legal profession of Georgia. 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE JOHN J. FLYNT, 
Ja., oy GEORGIA 

Chairman Bloodworth, Senator Russell. 
Congressman Stephens, President Aderhold, 
Dean Hosch, ladies and gentlemen, it gives 
me a great deal of pleasure to participate in 
Law Day at the University of Georgia, For 
many years I have shared your interest and 
activity in developing Law Day into the out- 
standing annual event that it is. 

This year you have honored me by asking 
me to speak on this occasion. It is particu- 
larly pleasant for me to return to this his- 
toric building, surrounded by many scenes 
which, for me, hold happy memories of more 
than a quarter century ago. This is the 
campus where I was first introduced to both 
the formal study of law and to formal col- 
lege education. I owe a debt of gratitude 
to the University of Georgia and its environs 
which I can never adequately repay. I look 
forward to the enrollment of my older son 
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and namesake in the student body of this 
university in the very near future. 

Law Day is set aside as a day of national 
observance in the United States of America, 
It is the antithesis of the Communist May 
Day celebration which is celebrated 
throughout the Commumist world. Law Day 
stands for à rule of right—not might and 
could accurately be described as a day dedi- 
cated to the dignity of man. May Day in 
the world behind the Iron and Bamboo Cur- 
tains stands for tyranny, oppression and the 
elevation of the state over the individual. 

The expressed purpose of Law Day is to 
impress upon the citizens of this country 
the great heritage of Anglo-American law, 
which protects our rights and freedoms, 
The solemn recognition and appreciation of 
our system of law ts the perfect counterpart 
and antithesis of the Communist celebra- 
tion of May Day, which is loudly celebrated 
throughout the Communist world with vast 
parades of troops and displays of armed 
might. A comparison of these two observ- 
ances is the most vivid illustration of 
exactly why the theme for Law Day 1963, 
“Law: Rule of Right, Not Might,” was 
selected. 

In his proclamation designating Law Day 
1963, President Kennedy recognizes the im- 
portant part of our system of laws has played 
in the development of this country, when he 
quotes a former Justice of our Supreme 
Court as stating that: “The history of law 
is the history of the moral development of 
the races.” 

The word “law” has many meanings. We 
refer to laws of nature, laws of science, laws 
of economics, and laws of various other 
fields. In these instances we are confronted 
with certain facts so frequently or these 
facts are so inherent in human reasoning 
that we cannot conceive of any other al- 
ternatives, therefore, these facts are referred 
to as laws. 

When we refer to the Golden Rule, we 
refer to a rule of morals or ethics that is 
the product of the development of civiliza- 
tion and we tend to regard it as a law.“ but 
there is no compulsion behind the enforce- 
ment of ethical rules of conduct, except pub- 
lic opinion and our own conscience 

The word “law” as used in connection with 
Law Day has a meaning different from any 
of the aforementioned. When used in this 
sense we are referring to that set of rules 
of human conduct that are prescribed by a 
supreme governmental authority and en- 
forced by the state through its courts. It 
can be said that law“ is the codified com- 
monsense and good judgment of the ages. 
It must be that If a government under laws 
is to survive. 

The theme of Law Day for 1963 is “Law; 

Rule of Right, Not Might.” I think we find 
ourselves in accord that the United States 
of America would not have achieved its pre- 
eminent position of leadership among all na- 
tions of the world if this had not been the 
underlying principle of our system of juris- 
prudence in this country. We in America 
have been blessed by the principles of con- 
stitutional government and by the Anglo- 
American system of jurisprudence which 
has made this constitutional Government a 
reality. 
Tt is probable that our Nation will sur- 
vive for more than a millennium against all 
threats from external sources. Many histori- 
ans, as well as many contemporary political 
scientists and philosophers, are of the firm 
belief that if America ever falls from its 
towering position of strength and.leadership 
that it will be caused by weakness from with- 
in rather than from any external force. 

Many believe that the greatest single 
threat toward the strength and 
security of the United States of America is 
the noticeable trend toward absolutism. 

As the main topic of my remarks today, I 
would like to discuss the theory of absolut- 
ism and the very real dangers which are in- 
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herent in it. Within the past year, the sub- 
ject of absolutism has become a rather con- 
troversial one; and my purpose of discussing 
it today is not to add fuel to the controversy, 
but rather to warn of some of its dangers. 

Let me emphasize that I do not question 
the motives, the patriotism, or the sincerity 
of those who advocate the principles of ab- 
solutism. They have a perfect right to those 
beliefs. I disagree with the theory of ab- 
solutism and with those who advocate it, but 
I believe that they are honest in their be- 
liefs just as I assume that they attribute to 
me the honesty of my purpose. 

The most dramatic way that I know to 
express this warning is by recalling your at- 
tention to the undisputed facts that the 
Caesars of Rome, the czars of Russia, Louis 
XIV and Bonaparte of France, and more re- 
cently Mussolini of Italy and Hitler of Ger- 
many were each,in their respective times, the 
foremost advocates of the theory of absolut- 
ism, 

The devastation and destruction whioh 
each brought upon his respective country 
may not be attributable entirely to his ad- 
herence to absolutism, but it is at least a 
remarkable coincidence that each of these 
disciples of absolutism either totally or nearly 
destroyed his own country and his own 
people. 

Several months ago, a colleague and I 
were discussing this very subject and we had 
slightly different ideas of the exact meaning. 
We turned to the lexicon to arbitrate our 
differences and while neither of us was ex- 
actly accurate, the dictionary defined abso- 
lutism as follows: 

“The doctrine of that which is absolute, 
or without limitations; specifically, the doc- 
trine or existence of unconditional power 
vested especially in an autocrat; despotism.” 

Secondary definitions were given, but I 
think that the foregoing expresses it best 
of all. Applied to the Government of the 
United States, the growing trend toward 
absolutism manifests itself in court deci- 
sions, in grants of power to the executive 
branch, and often times total disregard of 
prerogatives of State and local governments 
by administrative and executive officers of 
the Federal Government. With regard to the 
expressions of absolutism by the Court, you 
are aware that the decision in the school 
prayer case and its implication to all traces 
of religion in public activities is an example 
of what absolutism can lead to. I do not 
refer to this decision in an effort to be critical 
of the Court. I refer to it as an example of 
how far the trend toward absolutism has 
already gone. 

In his first ina address, Thomas 
Jefferson invoked divine guidance for all our 
people describing them in his invocation 
as— 


“Enlightened by a benign religion, pro- 
Tessed, indeed, and practiced in various forms, 
yet all of the inculcating honesty, truth, 
temperance, gratitude, and the love of man; 
acknowledging and adoring an overruling 
providence, which by all its dispensations 
proves that it delights in the happiness of 
man here and his greater happiness here- 
after—with all these blessings, what more is 
necessary to make us happy and a prosperous 
people? 

“Still one thing more, fellow citizens—a 
wise and frugal government, which shall 
restrain men from injuring one another, 
shall leave them otherwise free to regulate 
their own pursuits of industry and improve- 
ment, and shall not take from the mouth of 
labor the bread it has earned. This is the 
sum of good government, and this is neces- 
sary to close the circle of our felicities.” 

Following the theory of absolutism, the 
Court would strike down everything in the 
above quotation attributed to Thomas Jef- 
ferson. 

Dean Erwin N. Griswold, of Harvard Law 
School, has forcefully expressed his concern 
about this trend. He, like myself, has been 
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outspoken in his concern about the school 
preyer case and the application of the pro- 
hibitions contained in the first amendment 
against the States. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, prior to 1950, no one even claimed that 
the restraints laid down in the first five 
amendments restrained any echelon of goy- 
ernment, except the Federal Government. 

If the full circle of the trend of absolutiem 
is completed, it will make hollow shells of 
every State capitol, county courthouse, and 
city hall in the United States. It will cause 
every subdivision of government to look to 
Washington for its solution to all problems. 
The solutions to most problems do not lie 
in Washington, but rather the solutions to 
most problems are close to the people—who 
are the only source of strength in this or 
any other country. 

The Federal Government derlyes its 
strength from the strength of the 50 States 
and the people of the 50 States. It pos- 
sesses no strength of its own—it can be no 


stronger than the source of its strength and 


power. 

No President, however powerful and wise, 
can transmit his executive strength to the 
people over whom he presides. He can lead, 
yes. He can possess great wisdom and per- 
sonal magnetism. But the strength of the 
government which he leads can only come 
from the broad base of the people. 

Those who have authored every constitu- 
tion of the State of Georgia surely had that 
in mind when, in their wisdom, they wrote 
article I, section I, paragraph I of our State's 
constitution which reads: 

“ORIGIN AND FOUNDATION OF GOVERNMENT 


“All government, of right, originates with 
the people, is founded upon their will only, 
and is instituted solely for the good of the 
whole, Public officers are the trustees and 
servants of the people. and, at all times, 
amenable to them.“ 


Upon the belief that ultimate strength 
is derived from the people and that ulti- 
mate sovereignty resides there, our Govern- 
ment has grown from strength to greater 
strength. It would be tragic if we should 
deteriorate from strength to weakness be- 
cause that belief should be changed. 

Lest my views be misinterpreted, let me 
say forthrightly there are Certain areas in 
which the power of the Federal Government 
must be absolute—among these are the con- 
duct of foreign policy, maintenance of the 
Defense Establishment, regulations of inter- 
state and foreign commerce, control of coin- 
age and currency, and others clearly enu- 
merated in our basic instrument of govern- 
ment. 

When the Federal Government overreaches 
itself and extends its vast powers into sub- 
ject matter which can best be done by the 
State, the counties, the cities, or by the peos 
ple themselves, then the inevitable result 
is a deterioration of government in those 
areas which are exclusively Federal in their 
very nature. 

Our Nation—its people—its Government 
may truly be the last great hope of earth. 
Surely the United States is the unquestioned 
leader of the nations of the free world. It 
could be that we are the main strength of 
Western civilization. I believe the best 
guarantee of a free world is a strong United 
States of America. An America, strong eco- 
nomically, militarily, industrially, and agri- 
culturally, but most of all possessed of a peo- 
ple strong in purpose, character, and courage. 

A strong America can be preserved by a 
proud and self-reliant people, with strong 
local governments at each level upon which 
a strong National Government and a strong 
Nation must surely rest. 

If I have appeared overly critical of the 
theory of absolutism let me now make some 
positive and affirmative suggestions. Let me 
paint a confident and bright picture of the 
future. 
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Our people are both proud and self-reliant. 
Twice within 50 years ambitious rulers of 
foreign powers have started two world wars, 
in the belief that America had grown into 
lethargy and indifference and either could 
not or would not mobilize its resources in 
defense of America or America’s allies. At 
a cost of millions of men and uncountable 
material resources each learned that the 
courage and strength of America is a very 


real thing. 

strength of the United 
States is still the strongest of any nation on 
earth. The private enterprise segment of the 
American economy is stronger than the pri- 
vate enterprise counterpart of any other 
country on earth. Research and deyelop- 
ment in the physical sciences, in the natural 


in the rest of the world combined. These 
advances we gladly share with all people on 
earth. 

Based upon a belief in the accuracy of 
these statements, I think that the future 


limited only by the willingness of the Ameri- 
can people to make whatever effort and what- 
ever sacrifice may be necessary to maintain 
the balance of power between the three co- 
ordinate branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and at the same time to maintain the 
balance of governmental powers between the 
Federal Government on the one hand and 
State and local governments on the other. 
Any problems of government capable of local 
determination including those of financing 
can best be handled at a local level by officials 
and administrators who know firsthand 
what the problem is and also know how to 
resolve it most quickly and most properly. 

Most issues which concern us today are 
the same issues which have concerned all 
peoples of all nations since the beginning of 
recorded history. We have heretofore in this 
country found the right solutions in the 
hearts and minds of strong people. 

A century ago our country faced some of 
the identical questions and I quote directly 
from a speech of the then President of the 
United States: 

“You cannot further the brotherhood of 
man by inciting race and class hatreds. 

“You cannot build character or courage 
by taking away a man’s initiative and inde- 
pendence. 

“You cannot help men permanently by 


doing for them what they could and should 


do for themselves.”—A. Lincoln. 

Each of these admonitions could well be 
followed by the leaders and the people of 
the United States today. To these I would 
add: both the hope and a prayer that this 
Nation will daily practice the theme of Law 
Day 1963: “Law: Rule of Right, Not Might.” 
As we dedicate this Law Day 1963 to this 
theme, let us at the same time make it a 
day of thanksgiving to Almighty God for the 
blessings which he has given to this our land 
and our people. Let us make this a day of 
rededication to those things which have 
caused our Nation to grow to greatness and 
proudly reaffirm our faith in a supreme be- 
ing—the Supreme Judge of the universe. 


The “Truth in Lending” Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, in the 
June 4 issue of the American Banker, an 
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editorial appearing stating the stand of 
the newspaper on the “Truth in Lend- 
ing” bill. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AGAINST THE DovuGLas BILL 


With increasing frequency, it has been 
called to our attention that an isolated ob- 
servation, contained in a paragraph of one of 
our columnists’ report of a lengthy interview 
with Senator Paul. Dovcias, Democratic, of 
Tilinois, has been lifted out of context and 
offered as evidence that the American Banker 
has reversed its editorial stand against the 
“Truth in Lending” bill. 

It has not. 

We had not felt it necessary to comment 
on our opposition to the Douglas bill during 
the past few months, because we earlier had 
stated our opposition to it, and the reasons 
for that opposition, in full. But since the 
impression is being created that we have 
changed our position, it now becomes neces- 
sary to repeat our earlier statement. 

We oppose the Douglas bill requiring the 
cost of credit to be expressed in terms of 
simple annual interest—as a percentage—as 
impractical, unworkable, and confusing. We 
note that the more than 40 States which 
have passed comparable “full disclosure” 
legislation have done so In terms of dollars 
and cents cost. 

We also oppose the imposition of Federal 
standards in this field as an unnecessary 
encroachment of central government into the 
affairs of the States. 

We are not in opposition to the principle 
of full disclosure. We are in opposition to 
the imposition of an awkward Federal scheme 
for it. 


Brooklyn Navy Yard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Brooklyn Eagle, of May 29, 
1963: 


BROOKLYN Navy YARD 


The Federal Government some years ago 
changed its name to the "New York Naval 
Shipyard in Brooklyn” but everybody, in- 
cluding those naval regulations say should 
“know better,” continues calling it the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

Now the Yard Is celebrating Its 162d anni- 
versary. The other day “Mr. Brooklyn” 
himself, Andrew S. Roscoe of the Equitable 
Savings and Loan Association, staged- a 
luncheon and formal presentation in honor 
of that occasion. . 

For a time there was danger that the 
Federal Government might sharply curtail 
or even eliminate the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
This would have been a disaster for Brook- 
lyn, and we believe it would have been a 
terrible blow to shipping throughout this 
country. The Brooklyn Navy Yard is one 
of the most efficient, as well as the most 
famous, shipbuilding facilities in the world. 
Other governments throughout the free 
world realize this and are copying its 
methods with the permission of Govern- 
ment. The Yard, covering 291 acres, is 
worth about 61 billion, But more im- 
portant, it is one of the most important 
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industrial centers in the country, and by 
far the biggest in Brooklyn. Some 12,000 
employees are on the payroll, which totals 
$85 million per year. Another 15,000 fami- 
lies make their living from companies which 
furnish supplies and materials to the ship- 
yard. The Brooklyn Navy Yard, in fact, is 
one of the principal factors making up 
Brooklyn's vast seagoing industry, which 
provides 15 percent of the employment in 
this borough. The Brooklyn Navy Yard, like 
the Brooklyn Bridge, is so much a part of 
this borough that it was particularly fitting 
Monday to see “Mr. Brooklyn” in charge of 
the ceremonies honoring Rear Adm, Ernest 
C. Holtzworth, commander of the Yard, in 
the presence of our leading civic and po- 
litical leaders. 

But then, if we congratulated Andrew 
Roscoe every time he deserved it, there 
wouldn't be room for much else in this 
column. 

If the Brooklyn Navy Yard is known all 
over the world as the “Can Do” construction 
and repair yard, the president of the Equit- 
able Savings and Loan Association is cer- 
tainly the “Can Do” civic leader. 

Workmen still marvel over the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard's great engineering feat in World 
War II. Two destroyers, damaged by Ger- 
man torpedos, managed to reach the Yard. 
The Brooklyn Navy Yard engineers made one 
good ship of the two— marrying“ the U.S.. 
Menges and the U.S. S. Holder. As Mr. Ros- 
coe’s brochure on the Navy Yard says, the 
merging of the two destroyers “is regarded 
as one of the most spectacular surgical re- 
pair jobs ever to be performed“ on ships. 

We greet the Brooklyn Navy Yard on its 
anniversary. Hall, too, to the famous ships 
built there—including the Battleship Maine, 
blown up while riding at anchor in Havana 
Harbor in 1898; the battleship Missouri on 
which the Japanese surrender was signed; 
the famous U.S. S. Saratoga, all 60,000 tons 
of it; the world’s largest super-carrier in 
naval history—the Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
the Independence, and the Constellation. 

These are proud chapters in the history 
of a proud borough Admiral Holtzworth and 
his 12,000 assistants deserve praise for a con- 
tinuing good job in a climate of peace, 
patriotism, and understanding. 


Cuba, All Over Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6,1963 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, an excel- 
lent analysis of our continued backing 
down and bungling of eritical situations 
in our own hemisphere is spelled out in 
an editorial in the June 5 edition of 
Newsday. I am pleased to submit it for 
the RECORD: 

CUBA, ALL OVER AGAIN 


The United States has staged a humiliat- 
ing backdown in Haiti. After suspension of 
contacts with the bloody Duvalier govern- 
ment—this in the hope that the dictator 
would be forced to flee—the administration 
has now ordered the resumption of “normal 
diplomatic business.” Duvalier is thereby 
more firmly entrenched in office, and the hap- 
less Haitians remain victims of his ruthless 
rule. It is another example of blundering 
on a par with our bipartisan handling of 
Cuba up to and including the abortive Bay 
of Pigs invasion, It makes us look ridiculous 
in the eyes of all Latin America, weakens 
the democratic neighboring government of 
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President Bosch in the Dominican Republic, 
and illustrates that we cannot keep our own 
hemispheric house in order. 

The whole Haitian mess is thus com- 
pounded. From 1915 to 1934 we kept Marines 
in the country in an effort to restore order, 
encourage a viable economy, and lead the 
nation to an understanding of democracy. 
Successive U.S. administrations suffered 
then, as the present administration seems 
now to suffer, from the delusion that all 
was well. The minute the troops left, Haiti 
slumped back into chaos. This time our 
optimism was even less well founded. We 
dispatched a Navy-Marine task force to 
cruise off the coast as encouragement to 
Duvaller's enemies, secretly prepared for a 
landing of that force with the seeret approv- 
al of three Latin American governments, 
exerted maximum diplomatie pressure, and 
then jumped to the conclusion that these 
acts would force Duvaller from office. 

Properly enough we enlisted the Organiza- 
tion of American States in this project, but 
foolishly encouraged its members to believe 
that Duvalier would give up office and leave 
Haiti May 15, the end of his legal term of 
office. Since he did not, we have been made 
to look asinine to our Latin-American neigh- 
bors. No doubt the Russians, with their mil- 
itary forces still in Cuba, are chortling at 
this new ham-handedness, 

The worst feature of that Hattlan incident 
is the failure of our diplomatic and intelli- 
gence sources there to obtain aecurate infor- 
mation or to assess correctly what infor- 
mation they gathered. It can be assumed 
that the CIA was active, as it was active in 
planning for the Bay of Pigs invasion, In 
both cases the conclusion was the same, and 
was false: that through pressure applied 
carefully, the peoples of Cuba and suc- 
cessively of Haiti would throw out their 
dictators. 

This most recent series of blunders should 
alert the President to the crying need for 
more capable people to deal with Latin 
America, more sound sources of intelligence 
upon which to act, and advisers who know 
how to say No“ when the is for 
failure. We would have done better to have 


stayed out of the Haitian imbroglio 
altogether. 
The People Can End Federal Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp I would like to include the following 
editorial from the Wall Street Journal. 
This short editorial explains exactly why 
it is so difficult to cut Federal spending 
and points to the way it can be done—if 
the people demand it and assume local 
responsibility instead of looking to 
Washington for handouts: 

On Frede an OCTOPUS 

In Doylestown, Pa. the other day, the 
borough council turned down the offer of a 
$500,000 Federal project to redevelop part of 
the community's business area. One resi- 
dent, typlfying the opposition, said that just 
because there were “one or two buildings 
that aren't pretty” it didn't mean that the 
“octopus of Federal aid” should be brought 
in 


At about the same time, in southern In- 
diana, farmers were giving a warm welcome 
to Agriculture Secretary Freeman, whose plan 
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for stringent wheat controls they had helped 
bury under an avalanche of no“ votes. 
Greetings were friendly partly because Mr. 
PERO PARTEN cea cme ERa O a 
For instance, a farmer who said "just a lit- 
tle too much controls” were involved in the 
wheat plan is among those pressing for a 
substantial Agriculture Department grant for 
a dam project. Another who also voted 
against what be calls “regimented agricul- 
ture” heads his county's Rural Area Re- 
development Committee, one of Mr, Free- 
man's fast-growing projects. 

So the octopus never gives up. And maybe 
it wouldn’t be so fat if more people were like 
the Doylestowners who refused to feed it. 


Pope John XXIII: Man of the Century 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, the 6th of 
June is remembered in history as the day 
when thousands of Allied troops stormed 
the beaches of Normandy. Today, the 
6th of June 1963, is a sad occasion for 
the world; John XXIII, the Pope of 
peace, will be laid to rest in the Basilica 
of St. Peter's. A day, remembered for 
an act of war, is now marked by the in- 
terment of a man of peace. 

Guiseppe Angelo Roncalli was born 
in the small village of Sotte O Monte 
in the midst of what he characterized as 
“serene poverty” and rose to become the 
“fisher of men,” in the full significance 
of that ancient phrase. 

On October 28, 1958, he appeared on 
the central balcony of St. Peter’s Ba- 
silica, the new pope, assuming the lead- 
ership of the Roman Catholic Church 
under the name of John. The throng 
in the huge square of St. Peter’s saluted 
the new pontiff, unaware that this 
kindly man, called John the good, would 
emerge as the “Man of the Century.” 

From the beginning of his reign, Pope 
John made innovations which energized 
the church in its mission of salvation. 
With the gentility of a benevolent prince 
and the loving heart of a kindly peasant, 
the Pope looked to other religious lead- 
ers of the world and extended a brotherly 
arm “Ut Unum Sint.” 

Pope John's greatness became appar- 
ent through three events—the calling of 
the Ecumenical Council and the Ency- 
Clicals Mater et Magistra“ and “Pacem 
in Terris." The spirit of brotherhood 
permeated his encyclicals, stressing the 
social nature of man and his dignity as 
an individual to be loved and saved re- 
gardless of station. 

On another June 6th, in 1940, Pope 
John warned the world, “Everything 
serves to demonstrate that in the sense 
of true world peace there will be the 
gospel or we will return to bloodshed.” 
Today, those words bear repeating as 
war continues to threaten mankind with 
annihilation. 

As we recall the beaches of Normandy, 
long emptied to those infantrymen who 
gave their lives for freedom, we look to 
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the chair of Peter, now emptied of that 
great heart which beat with love for all 
mankind. The holy father was truly, 
the spiritual father of all humanity. As 
his children, as he is laid to rest, it re- 
mains for us to work in his image and 
with his spirit Ut Unum Sint“ so we 
may be remembered as men of this cen- 
tury. 


TVA After Three Decades 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
among the many tributes to the suc- 
cess of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
written and spoken in this 30th anni- 
versary of its founding, the one in the 
Engineering News-Record is outstanding. 
It is the opinion of experts in engineer- 
ing and long-range planning and is an 
objective report on what the TVA has 
accomplished for the people of 5 States 
and the Nation itself. To give my col- 
leagues an opportunity to read this eval- 
uation I include it in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

TVA Arter THREE DECADES 

The Tennessee Valley Authority, created 
by act of Congress, May 18, 1933, received de- 
served praise on its 30th birthday from the 
Preisdent of the United States. Speaking at 
Muscle Shoals, Ala.. near Wilson Dam and 
the nitrate-fertilizer plant of World War I 
vintage that were TVA’s first physical assets, 
President Kennedy said TVA's accomplish- 
ments have given “the undecided and un- 
committed peoples of the world an impression 
of growth and vitality and concern for hu- 
man well-being which cannot be matched 
anywhere else in the world. In the minds of 
men the world over, the initials TVA stand 
for progress.” 

And the President was unquestionably 
right. This great river valley development 
is so widely known and revered abroad as to 
constitute one of our Nation’s most useful 
assets. It enhances our reputation as plan- 
ners, as engineers, builders, agricultural ex- 
perts, and humanitarians. Even its public 
power aspect, which has had far from unan- 
imous acclaim here at home, in nowise dims 
TVA’s fame abroad where electric power de- 
velopment, distribution, and sale are more 
often than not in charge of some public 
agency. 

TVA'’s reputation abroad, however, rests 
squarely on the fact that it transformed an 
entire river basin from a condition of medioc- 
rity, well sprinkled with poverty, to a state 
of relative affluence based on industrializa- 
tion and modernized agriculture. And this 
is just what so many of the “uncommitted 
and undecided” people in foreign lands are 
dreaming about and seeking means to 
achieve. 

Here at home, and on its 30th birthday, 
TVA also deserves to be remembered and 
praised for its precedent-setting action in 
implementing for the first time the theory of 
comprehensive river development with multi- 
purpose projects, and for carrying through 
this pioneer effort to so many notable results. 
Prior to TVA, only Hoover Dam could be 
pointed to as a multipurpose undertaking. 
But it was a single project on an otherwise 
undeveloped river. TVA, although stemming 
from what was aptly called in these pages 
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confusion of diverging motives,” nevertheless 
hewed to the line of multipurpose develop- 
ment of an entire river from its source to its 
mouth. This made it unique. 

Navigation, water conservation, flood con- 
trol, hydropower, were the initial TVA objec- 
tives, but with public health, agricultural 
improvement, industrialization and, in gen- 
eral, raised standards of living as the really 
ultimate goals. Such a pattern of objectives 
is now common practice in river valley plan- 
ning, and TVA pointed the way. 

In contrast it is not likely that TVA's orga- 
nizational pattern will be repeated again in 
the United States; there are no more river 
basins in a comparable state of undevelop- 
ment and need to that of the Tennessee 30 
years ago; there is no great economic depres- 
sion (and hopefully will never be) to make 
available at one time the pool of high-order 
engineering talent that was recruited to man 
TVA; experience has shown that comprehen- 
sive river development can be carried out 
through cooperative actions by existing Gov- 
ernment agencies and private enterprise; and 
there is no present incentive or public sup- 
port for a “public power yardstick” to curb 
private power utilities as there was when 
TVA began operation. Nevertheless, TVA 
after three decades of planning and building 
and for and with the people in its 
region is a fixture in the Tennessee Valley, 
and one with continually emerging plans for 
the decades ahead. It is deserving of the 
praise the President gave it, and more. 

As a beacon to developing nations, as the 
instigator of comprehensive river develop- 
ment in the United States and as a monu- 
ment to good engineering and construction 
executed with integrity, the TVA is Indeed a 
national asset. 


Private Industry in a Growing Colombia— 
Speech by John R. White 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by John R. White, vice presi- 
dent and director, Standard Oil Co., New 
Jersey, to a meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Industrialists of the country 
of Colombia. The speech was made in 
Cartagena, Colombia, and is entitled 


“Private Industry in a Growing Colom 


bia.” 

I think it is a very important speech 
showing what American business is still 
trying to do, in cooperation with the 
Alliance for Progress, in trying to cut 
countries in South America free from the 
shackles of an antiquated economic life. 
I want to congratulate them for what 
they are doing. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRIVATE INDUSTRY IN a GROWING COLOMBIA 
(Address by John R. White) 

The opportunity to be here this evening 
makes me doubly grateful. I never fail to 
find pleasure in visiting Colombia and renew- 
ing many old friendships here, and especially 
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in coming to Cartagena with its historic 
beauty and Its modern vitality, And I ap- 
preciate equally the privilege of meeting 
here with such distinguished leaders of the 
business and industrial community of Co- 
lombia. 

Yesterday in this city we inaugurated a 
new plant, Amoniaco del Caribe—Amocar 
for short, Its products are ammonia and 
nitric acid—two chemical forms of nitrogen 
which are ingredients in the manufacture of 
nitrogen fertilizers. Not only for its operat- 
ing company, International Petroleum (Co- 
lombia), Ltd., but also for the parent Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (New Jersey), which I represent, 
this plant is a significant new departure in 
the field of petrochemicals. We believe it 
will also be significant for Colombia's eco- 
nomic progress, and particularly for the 
growth of her agriculture, during this decade 
of her historic national effort as a member of 
the Alliance for Progress. 

Let me now describe to you briefly the 
nature and purpose of this new venture. 

One of the essential factors in a more 
productive agriculture is the efficient use of 
commercial fertilizers, including nitrogen 
fertilizers. For every peso spent on nitrogen 
fertilizer, a modern farmer often gains 5 
pesos or more in the added value of his 
crops. 

With the ever wider adoption of scientific 
farming methods, the annual consumption 
of nitrogen in commercial fertilizers in Co- 
lombia is increasing every year. It rose from 
3,500 metric tons in 1950 to 20,000 metric 
tons in 1960. We estimate that it will con- 
tinue to rise rapidly during the decade of 
the 1960's. 

Hitherto all fertilizers have had to be im- 
ported into Colombia in finished or semi- 
finished form, The annual cost in foreign 
exchange for this purpose is some US$15 
million, 

Therefore it is significant that in this year, 
1963, Colombia can at last produce all her 
own nitrogen fertilizer requirements within 
the country, and from her own natural re- 
sources. The Jersey company is proud that 
its affiliate, Intercol, will play a key part 
in this new development in two ways— 
through its Amocar plant and through its 
one-third interest in Abonos Colomblanos 
(Abocol), whose plant next door will turn 
Amocar's products into nitrogen fertilizers. 
The Amocar plant alone represents an invest- 
ment of over US$13 million in new funds 
and equipment, 

Let me add that we welcome our fellow 
pioneer in this field, the new ammonia plant 
of Industria Colombiana de Fertilizantes at 
Barrancabermeja. ‘The market in the coming 
years will certainly afford enough room for 
both of us. 


Amocar's products will serve first of all as 
the source of nitrogen feedstocks for the 
Abocol fertilizer plant, which will open very 
soon. I should like to pay a tribute to the 
Colombian investors and businessmen whose 
leadership has been essential to the forma- 
tion of Abocol, This is an outstanding ex- 
ample of local private enterprise at work in 
Colombia, 

We have purposely built Amocar bigger 
than necessary to meet the immediate needs 
of the Colombia market. (In fact, Amocar 
is as large and modern an ammonia plant as 
now exists anywhere in the world.) For the 
next 3 years if not longer, that part of 
Amocar’s products not needed within Co- 
lombia will be exported to new fertilizer 
plants under construction in Central Amer- 
ica and the Caribbean. 

But the main reason for Amocar’s size is 
the anticipated growth in the demand for 
nitrogen fertilizer here in Colombia. From 
20,000 metric tons of commercial nitrogen 
used in Colombian agriculture in 1960, we 
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estimate a sharp increase to about 75,000 
tons by 1966 and possibly over 100,000 tons 
by 1968. 

How can we sum up the advantage which 
Colombia's economy will derive from Amocar, 
and from the associated Abocol plant? 

They will play a part in the growth of 
Colombian agriculture. 

They also will help the foreign exchange 
picture. We estimate that Colombia's new 
fertilizer industry, of which Amocar and 
Abocol will be a major part, will immediately 
improve Colombia's balance of payments by 
about US$9 million a year—and still more 
as the years go by. 

The building of these plante has also stim- 
ulated the local economy. About 10 million 
pesos were spent in local procurement of 
materials. In the building of Amocar an 
average of 400 to 500 men were employed for 
7 months. 

Finally, these plants are backed by the full 
resources of Jersey's research affiliate in the 
United States, the Esso Research and Engi- 
neering Co., which is the largest research 
establishment anywhere in the petroleum 
industry. This means that both our manu- 
facturing methods and our products here in 
Colombia will benefit from the continuous 
progress of Jersey's laboratories. 

I believe it will interest you to know, in 
this connection, that the Amocar plant, and 
its nelghbor, Abocol—as well as the related 
fertilizer plants in Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
and Aruba—constitute. the first step in a 
major new program of fertilizer production 
on which Jersey and its affiliates are embark- 
ing at widely separated ts around the 
world. Our affiliates already have definite 
plans to produce nitrogen fertilizers in Spain 
and the Philippines. We are also making 
studies for similar projects in several other 
areas. 

The plants already bullt or planned in this 
program represent a total investment of 
about US$116 million. By our estimates, 
their combined capacity will move Jersey- 
affiliated companies from zero in 1962 to a 
capacity of 1,330,000 metric tons, with a value 
of more than US$100 million by the end of 
1965. 

Thus Jersey, which for many years has 
been a world leader in the petroleum indus- 
try, and whose existing products already have 
many uses in agriculture, will soon become 
one of the important producers of fertilizer 
in the world, 

It is noteworthy that the plants I have 
mentioned are located not where agricul- 
tural productivity is already high, but in 
areas where more abundant food is required 
to meet the needs of expanding economies 
and fast-growing populations. In a decade 
when the American Republics, and the United 
Nations as well, have launched extraordinary 
efforts to raise living standards, we trust that 
our entrance Into the fertilizer field on this 
considerable scale will not only be good busi- 
ness for us, but will take its place in the con- 
tribution of private industry to worldwide 
progress. 

Now, it may occur to you to ask: Why did 
Jersey’s first investment in the ammonia 
and fertilizer fleld come into being here in 
Colombia? 

One could answer that question with an- 
other: Why have Jersey and its affiliates in- 
vested so heavily in Colombia over the past 
40 years. For instance, beginning in 1951 we 
spent US$77 million and 11 disappointing 
years exploring for new oilfields in Colom- 
bia—until finally the new Provincia field 
began to produce last year. What caused us 
to take that long-term risk? 

The answer to all these questions is the 
same. In Colombla we have found it pos- 
sible to invest under conditions that. meet 


the three basic tests of any sound interna- 


tional investment. 
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The first and most obvious test is that the 
investment should show a reasonable promise 
of yielding a profit to those who have risked 
their money as shareholders in our company. 
This need not in all cases be an immediate 
profit. Our company's financial resources 
enable us in some cases to make consider- 
able investments in the expectation of future 
profit. 

The second test is that our investment 
must benefit the country in which it is 
made. Through the payment of fair wages 
and of reasonable taxes, through the avail- 
ability of our products on the local market, 
and in many other ways, we expect that our 
enterprises will serve the needs of the nation. 

Finally, we insist that our investments 
should aid in the long-range development of 
the resources of the nation—not only its 
physical but its human resources. 

Let me illustrate this last point from our 
experience in Colombia. 

Consider first the teaching of new skills. 
In 1961, when Intercol turned over to 
Ecopetrol the operation of the refinery at 
Barrancabermeja, it was able to turn over at 
the same time a fully trained managerial, 
technical and labor force. Similarly, when 
Intereol built a refinery here in Cartagena, 
it also trained a technical and labor force 
from the bottom up to run that refinery. 
Virtually the entire Colombian of the 
Amocar plant received their training in that 
refinery. 

As one result, today all but 51, or 2.5 per- 
cent, of the employees of our three affiliates 
in Columbia—Intercol, Esso Colombiana, and 
Andian—are Colombians. I emphasize this 
factor because the really creative element in 
an enterprise of this kind is not the visible 
part—the big and complex equipment—but 
rather the invisible part, the skills in the 
minds and hands of hundreds and thousands 
of people. More and more as the technical 
age advances, the human mind becomes our 
most precious resource, and development of 
human skills our most fruitful investment. 

Further, we buy as much as possible of 
our supplies and equipment on the local 
market. In all their operations in Colombia 
our affiliates are purchasing each year in Co- 
lombia materials valued at about US$5 
million. 

Finally, we are aware that economic re- 
sources are not the only resources. We con- 
tribute to the education of young Colombians 
in fields unrelated to our business interests. 
We take a lively interest in the artistic and 
cultural life of Colombia. Esso Colombiana 
sponsors an annual literary prize which for 
the past 2 years has been offered for original 
Colombian noyels. We made possible an ex- 
hibition of 3,000 years of Colombian art, 
from pre-Hispanic times to the present, 
which was shown last year In seven cities of 
Europe, with outstanding success. 

Such is the philosophy underlying Jersey's 
many investments in Colombia. We do not 
consider ours to be a quixotic point of view. 
In fact it has been reciprocated by Colom- 
bia’s historic policy of enlightened coopera- 
tion with progressive private enterprise. Our 
new investment here is proof of our belief 
that this Colombian policy will continue. 

I have used the term “progressive private 
enterprise” advisedly. The search for 
profits—so long as it is combined with a 
sense Of social responsibility—is one of the 
great progressive impulses of modern life. 
More than anything else it is the discipline 
of having to compete, and to return a profit 
to those who have risked their money in our 
business, that makes us efficient agents of 
economic progress. 

I firmly believe that this same progressive 
private en Colombian and in- 
ternational—will continue to provide an in- 
dispensable vital spark for the development 
of Colombia, a great and beautiful country, 
into a still greater and more prosperous 
future. 
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Building a Stairway to the Stars 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on June 1 I had the pleasure 
of speaking before the Alumni of Con- 
cord College, at Athens, W. Va. In com- 
menting on the important role the 
schoolteacher has come to play in our 
society, I pointed out that the success 
of our adventures in outer space depends 
on broadening our educational base. 

Mr. President, I believe that in honor- 
ing the achievements of our astronauts, 
such as Major Cooper, we should reserve 
some additional praise for the colleges 
and teachers of our Nation who provide 
the basic academic training that makes 
our space flights possible. 

I ask unanimous consent that my re- 
marks be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recor, as follows: 

BUILDING A STAIRWAY TO THE STARS 


(An Address by Senator ROBERT C. BYRD, Of 
West Virginia) 

It was the American poet-philosopher, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, who said, “The true 
test of civilization is, not the census, nor the 
size of cities, nor the crops, but the kind of 
man that the country turns out.” 

If Emerson had lived in our day, perhaps 
he would have been moved to say, instead, 
the “kind of man that our colleges turn out.” 
For our Nation is coming to depend more and 
more on the college graduate, not merely 
for leadership in our society, but also as a 
responsive citizen intelligently aware of the 
world we are living in and its myriad com- 
plicated problems. ö 

There was a time when you young gradu- 
ates here today would have been part of a 
small minority of college educated persons 
in our country. That is no longer true. The 
ranks of college graduates now number in 
the millions. This spring some 441,000 more 
will receive their sheepskins. By 1970 it is 
expected that some 7 million students will 
be attending college. 

What do thees figures mean to you, to all 
of us? They mean that a college degree, 
by itself, is no longer a mark of special 
distinction. What counts now is what you 
have done with your 4 years of college, and 
what these 4 years have done for you, what 
kind of man or woman you have become, 
now that your long years of learning have 
come to an end—or at least to a pause. 

The human being begins to learn some- 
thing the moment he is born. His parents 
and his family are his first teachers, his 
nursery is his first classroom. But very 
soon these give way to the formal school- 
room, to the professional teacher. For 12 
years he labors to master the basic knowl- 
edge of his society. In these 12 years he 
learns what it has taken the human race 
centuries upon centuries to learn. 

Consider the enormous and confusing wel- 
ter of facts that has accumulated in this 
time. Consider the task of a student try- 
ing to piece this information together for 
himself, without the aid of a teacher. A 
dozen lifetimes would not be sufficient for 
the task. That gives us some idea of the 

of the teacher and the college in 


our society. The more advanced and compli- 
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cated our society becomes, the more impor- 
tant will be the role of the teacher in giv- 
ing shape to the curricula of our colleges. 
We can see how truly creative the role of 
the teacher can be. Those who shape his- 
tory are equally as important as those who 
make it. 

In addition to the 12 years of basic learn- 
ing, our educational system offers an ad- 
ditional 4 or more years to those students 
who are capable of going on. The college 
student has the opportunity to do more 
than absorb the knowledge of the past; he 
can equip himself to add to the store of 
human understanding; he can participate 
in the advancement of human society. 

Ever since human beings found themselves 
on this earth, they have been faced with the 
necessity of learning or expiring. Animals 
adapt by growing heavy fur, long necks, sharp 
teeth, etc. It is a limited kind of adapta- 
tion. Human beings, on the other hand, 
adapt by extending, not our necks, but our 
intelligence. We have the power not only to 
alter our environment, but to change our 
conception of the world about us. 

Education gives us the power to do both of 
these things. If it is our ambition to alter 
the face of the earth, to build bridges, erect 
skyscrapers, we can educate ourselyes in 
that direction. If we want to divert rivers, 
fly over oceans, level mountains, we can edu- 
cate ourselves to do that, too. We can learn 
to deal with things. 

We can also learn to deal with ideas. We 
can learn to examine our beliefs, our con- 
cepts, our habits of thought, and we can 
realine them in such a way as to make for 
greater human happiness. That is one of 
the important roles of the teacher. 

To survive in this world we need to be 
capable of earning a living. To be happy, 
we need to be able to deal successfully with 
thoughts, as well as things. We need to 
have healthy, sound, clear-cut beliefs about 
the world we live in, about our relations with 
other people, about our work, our com- 
munity, our town, our Nation. Over the 
centuries of human history certain basic 
ideas have been found to be the building 
blocks of a healthy society. A sound educa- 
tion can build these ideas into our character, 
can provide us with a bulwark against ad- 
versity, a comfort for pain, an antidote for 
despair. An educated mind, to my way of 
thinking, is a cheerful mind, a mind that 
never loses sight of hope. No harm can 
come to a good man, in this world or the 
next, said the philosopher Socrates, who 
died in martyrdom as cheerfully as he had 
lived. A wealth of sturdy, sustaining ideas 
such as this is one of the bounties of a 
good education. : 

In this respect, it seems to me that the 
role of the teacher is an especially import- 
ant one. We are continually improving our 
school buildings, our laboratories, our books, 
our technical facilities for teaching, but in 
the long run the crucial point in education 
is that point where student contacts teacher. 
Recent studies have shown us that such 
media as television, while they broaden the 
learning audience, are no match for the 
actual contact between teacher and student 
that is made in the classroom. 

After all, the student is a human being, a 
living creature; he is not a mechanical robot 
into whom information is being fed auto- 
matically. His rate of learning, his grasp of 
new material, depends very largely on the 
kind of person who ts presenting this ma- 
terlal—on his teacher. If we are to have a 
better educated citizenry, we must first have 
teachers who are dedicated to, and inspired 
by, the historic task of enlarging human 
mentality. 

This task has become especially important 
in our time, when our whole way of life is 
being affected by a technological revolution. 
The sum total of the technological revolu- 
tion is that everything happens faster. We 
fly through the air with the speed of sound, 
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we build automobiles in a mater of minutes, 
we solve incredibly complicated problems in 
fractions of a second. 

To live, to survive in an environment where 

everything happens so fast requires a greater 
mental agility than ever before. Our world 
is becoming something like the instrument 
panel in the control cabin of a jet airplane. 
To anyone entering such a cabin for the first 
time, it seems incredible that the pilots can 
respond correctly and surely to so many dif- 
ferent signals, involving such complicated 
mechanisms. 
The answer, of course, is training—edu- 
cation, Our marvelous technological devel- 
opments, our flights into outer space, have 
demonstrated that there is virtually no limit 
to the development of the human mind. To- 
day the moon is within range, tomorrow the 
stars—after that, who knows? Human 
knowledge is a pyramid whose topmost point 
stretchest into infinity. 

The moon. will be reached in our time, 
although none of us here may make the 
flight. But I would be surprised if some of 
you here who are teachers had no share in 
making it possible. Scientists and engi- 
neers produce the rockets and the capsule 
that flies into space. But who develops the 
mind of the astronaut, and his co-workers? 
That is the job of the teacher, of education. 
That pyramid of knowledge I spoke of rests 
upon a base of solid, fundamental learning 
which makes all of our splendid achievements 
possible. Cut away that base, and the whole 
system will topple. The higher we are to 
soar, the broader that base must be. It is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that the 
teacher is the Atias on whose shoulder our 
world is carried. 

There are some who worry about just how 
big a load this giant can bear, whether we are 
straining our capacities dangerously by set- 
ting our sights on the stars. I see no cause 
for alarm. There is a limit to how much a 
man can eat, how many cars he can drive, 
how many suits he can wear. But there is no 
limit to what a man can know, and there 
is no quenching man’s thirst for knowledge. 
Whether or not we bulld a stairway to the 
stars depends simply on the kind of edu- 
cated men and women our schools turn out. 
Let us not be content with ordinary men. 
Let us turn out giants. 


Remarks of the Honorable Douglas Dillon, 
Secretary of the Treasury, in Present- 
ing Lifesaving Awards During Cere- 
monies at the U.S. Coast Guard Re- 
ceiving Center, Cape May, N.J., May 
16, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
had an opportunity to visit the Cape May 
Coast Guard Receiving Station at Cape 
May, N.J., which is in my Second Con- 
eressional District, along with the Hon- 
erable Douglas Dillon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, Admiral Roland, the Com- 
mandant of the U.S. Coast Guard, and 
Hon. James A. Reed, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, for the purpose of 
awarding lifesaving medals to three 
cogstguardsmen for a heoric rescue in 
the course of their duty. 
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After witnessing a very fine review of 
the graduating class, Secretary Dillon 
made a commendable address in connec- 
tion with the awarding of the medals, 
and it is my privilege to insert his ad- 
dress, which points out the value of the 
U.S. Coast Guard Training Station, and 
acknowledges the great debt of gratitude 
which citizens of our Nation have to the 
U.S. Coast Guard for the performance of 
its duty during peace and war. : 

Secretary Dillon’s remarks follow: 
REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE DOUGLAS DILLON, 

SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, IN PRESENT- 

ING LIFESAVING AwarDs DURING CEREMONIES 

AT THE U.S, Coast GUARD RECEIVING CENTER, 

Cape Mar, N.J., May 16, 1963 

Admiral Roland, Commander Waters, dis- 
tinguished guests, and members of the Coast 


Guard recruit training class, I have been 


looking forward to this visit ever since I 
assumed office as Secretary of the Treasury 
more than 2 years ago. From this center 
comes a steady stream of highly trained men 
who have made the name U.S. Coast Guard 
known and respected the world over. It is 
fitting, therefore, that Cape May should be 
the setting for today’s ceremony, in which 
we are proud to honor three very brave men 
who displayed the greatest valor in risking 
their lives to save others. For in recogniz- 
ing their heroism, we also pay tribute to 
other grave men who received their training 
here. 

One of the men we honor today, John C. 
Webb, boatswain's mate, first class, has dis- 
tinguished himself in the past. Twice pre- 
viously, in 1961, he was awarded the Coast 
Guard Commendation Medal for heroic 
action in the performance of duty. Today, 
he receives this third award, the Gold Life- 
saving Medal, for outstanding heroism in 
making a most perilous rescue. 

His companions, Anthony Duane Lioyd, 
engineman, third class, and Ray Dwayne 
Duerre, seaman, are to receive Silver Life- 
saving Medals for their heroic parts in the 
same rescue. All three have brought great 
credit, not only to themselves and their 
families, but also to the historic service they 
so ably represent. They provide you gradu- 
ates of the training class who are about to 
take your places in the Coast Guard with 
an inspiring example. 

Today’s ceremony is unusual. The Life- 
saving Medal is rarely awarded to Coast 
Guardsmen, since exposure to great personal 
risk is considered part of a Coast Guards- 
man’s assignment. The men who brave 
angry seas and screaming gales to aid dis- 
tressed ships and persons expect no special 
recognition. They are dedicated men who 
think of themselves as professionals. Only 
action of the greatest personal daring, in- 
yolving disregard for personal safety, justi- 
fles the award of the Lifesaving Medal to 
Coast Guardsmen. These conditions were 
amply met by the men we honor today. 

I shall not attempt to go into the detalls 
of the rescue in which these men partici- 
pated. The citations accompanying the 
medals will speak for themselves, 

While this day has been set aside to honor 
three brave men, its significance goes far be- 
yond that. In a very real sense, we are pay- 
ing tribute to this small, but great service 
of some 30,000 officers and enlisted men in 
which they were trained to respond so mag- 
nificently to the challenge of danger. Cour- 
age and humanity lie at the very heart of 
the Coast Guard's mission. It has been that 
way from the very beginning, when the first 
small cutters salled bravely off to fight Na- 
poleon's numerically superior navy. 

In risking their lives to save others, these 
men exemplify that humanitarian concern 
for life which motivates the Coast Guard. 
More than any other service, the Coast Guard 
gives active meaning to the high ideal of self 
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sacrifice which is at the core of our religious 
beliefs. In times so given to developing 
means of mass destruction, the Coast Guard 
provides an inspiring example to all man- 
kind as it goes about its task of preserving 
lite. 

Gentlemen, I congratulate each of you, 
your families and your officers on this happy 
occasion, I congratulate also the graduates 
of this recruit training company. The good 
wishes of all Americans go with you. May 
you all have long and fruitful careers in the 
service of your country. 


Stan Lynde, Creator of Cartoon Strip 
“Rick O’Shay” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr, METCALF. Mr. President, a 
young Montanan currently is making a 
hit in one facet of journalism designed 
to please most people. 

I am speaking of the comic strips and 
of one of the newest big time cartoon 
creators, Stan Lynde. With a deft and 
humorous touch, Mr. Lynde recounts the 
adventures of a tow-headed marshall in 
the mythical cow-town of “Conniption.” 
I think some of my colleagues, who also 
may be western fans, might enjoy the 
change of pace offered by Mr. Lynde's 
droll view of the Old West. 

Mr. Lynde knows his subject for he 
was born and raised on a ranch near 
Lodge Grass, Mont., and today lives in 
Billings, Mont. The road from that 
ranch to his present home was a long 
and circuitous one, involving a number 
of years working in New York City, per- 
fecting his talents and looking for an 
outlet for his drawings. 

His chance came in 1958 when “Rick 
O'Shay” and the other characters that 
inhabit “Conniption” caught the eye of 
a national syndicate. The success of 
Mr, Lynde and his comic strip makes a 
fascinating story. It has been well told 
in the winter edition of the Dude Ranch- 
er magazine, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article entitled “Rick O'Shay Is 
True West,” written by Addison R. 
Bragg, and published in the Dude Ranch- 
er magazine, be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Rice O'SuHay Is Best West 
(By Addison R. Bragg) 

The man who draws Dick Tracy never 
spent any time as a detective. 

The man who draws Buck Rogers has yet 
to make his first trip into space and time. 

But the person responsible for the life and 
times of a mythical cowtown called Con- 
niption” knows about horses because he 
grew up with them. 

He knows about Indians because he lived 
with them: And he knows about cowboys 
and ranches and branding and six-guns be- 
cause this was the kind of boy's world that 
Stan Lynde, creator of the cartoon strip 
“Rick O'Shay,” lived in. 
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Lynde—who pronounces his name to 
rhyme with mind“ - doesn't mind admitting 
he's wanted to draw all his life. 

He'll tell you, too, what his one ambition 
was. “I wanted to do a cartoon strip that 
was good enough that someday it would be 
syndicated.” =: 

Turning the dream into reality didn't take 
too long for the boy from Lodge Grass, Mont. 

It was the island of Guam, back in 1953, 
that Lynde first got a chance to do what he 
calls “a funny strip.” 

“Most of my work,” he said, “had been 
serious.” Readers of the Navy paper, Mar- 
iner, were his first audience—and his first 
pen-and-ink creature was a character named 
“Ty Foon.” 

“Ta wanted to do an adventure strip of 
some kind.“ Lynde said, “but they wanted 
humor so I gave them humor.” 

It was his first real break into the world 
of the professional, deadline-fighting cartoon 
artist. 

Out of the Navy, Lynde came back first to 
the V Bar H, the ranch owned by his father, 
Myron Lynde, near Lodge Grass, then went 
to Colorado Springs and, as was inevitable, 
on to New York City. 

“I pounded pavement,” he said. and fin- 
ally landed a job with the Wall Street 
Journal as a clerk-typist.“ In late 1957 he 
was made a reporter. 

But the drawing board wasn’t neglected. 

And it was during his free-lance cartoon- 
ing that the idea of the smiling tow-headed 
marshal began to jell. r 

The strip was sold to the Chicago Tribune- 
New York News syndicate in 1958 and Lynde's 
future, as well as the future of the citizens 
of Conniption, was assured. 

Four years later, Lynde and his wife, Jane, 
Tealized a second ambition. 

The cartoonist who wrote and drew about 
the old west from his home in Long Island 
finally came back. 

“But,” he adds with a quiet smile and in 
words which sound suspiciously like those 
which come from one of his own creations, 
“I had to go east to get here.” 

Lynde now draws the strip in a basement 
studio of his Billings home, keeping about 
6 weeks ahead with plot and drawings. 

And he has only one firm answer to the 
frequent question from Rick’s many fans who 
want to know “What happens tomorrow?” 
or “How is this situation going to turn out?” 

Wait, he says, and sce. 

Lynde, like some few others in his profes- 
sion, is a perfectionist when it comes to re- 
producing the west. 

“If I draw a gun „ De said, Tm 
sure to hear about it. If I draw a stage 
coach, it has to be right—there are too many 
people who know me who not only saw stages 
but used to drive them.” 

The strip authenticity doesn't stop there. 

Every brand seen on a Lynde horse or steer 
is registered in the name of a Big Horn or 
Yellowstone county rancher. 

And some of them remember saying once: 

“You ow that Lynde kid—he draws 
purty fim 


U.S. Justice for Puerto Rico—Clarifica- 
tion of Island’s Status Is Called Im- 
perative Also To Refute Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6. 1963 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I “ 
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include the following article by Max 
Freedman appearing in the Washington 
Evening Star, May 25, 1963. As a spon- 
sor of legislation to clarify the status of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico I be- 
lieve this analysis points the way to serve 
the common interest of the United States 
and its Caribbean citizens. 

The article follows: 

U.S. Justice ror PUERTO RICO—CLARIFICATION 
or ISLAND'S STATUS Is CALLED IMPERATIVE 
ALSO To REFUTE COMMUNISTS 

(By Max Freedman) 

In Congress and in Puerto Rico a deter- 
mined minority-is trying to cast doubt on a 
great constitutional project of our time. By 
every objective test, these men have small 
vision and large prejudices. But they have 
been able to spread enough mischief to bring 
President Kennedy into the controversy with 
a statement intended to clear away anger and 
error. 

The status of Puerto Rico as a Common- 
wealth is unique. Its people are citizens of 
the United States, though the country is not 
a member of the Union. In recent years the 
economic progress of Puerto Rico, impressive 
in itself, has become a brave omen as Latin 
America has chafed under the currents of 
change. The enemles of freedom have made 
Puerto Rico their target. Fidel Castro de- 
rides Puerto Rico as a colony.” 
This.charge is picked up and amplified by 
his Communist masters. Puerto Rico is said 
to have the fiction of freedom while lacking 
the substance of independence. 

These venomous attacks are doing the 
United States no good in Latin America. 
There is just enough truth in these accusa- 
tions to give wings to their essential false- 
hood. Public opinion in many countries is 
half persuaded that the system-of govern- 
ment in Puerto Rico is less an experiment in 
freedom than it it a subtle new form of 
colonial rule. If there were no other reason 
for placing Puerto Rico’s constitutional posi- 
tion on clear and unassailable foundations, 
this foreign criticism would be sufficient. For 
the American people would resent as an in- 


- tolerable slur any suggestion that they had 


opposed colonialism all over the world while 
craftily seeking to maintain their own colon- 
ial domination over Puerto Rico. 

Fortunately, the campaign by Mr. Castro 
and the accusations by the Communist world 
have left the people of Puerto Rico unmoved 
and unconverted. They know the value of 
their free association with the United States 
and are resolved to remain loyal to it. Their 
resistance to these Communist blandish- 
ments provides another compelling reason 
for looking with favor on their present effort 
to clarify their constitutional compact, 

When Puerto Rico won its status as a com- 
monwealth, the questions of statehood or in- 
dependence were reserved for the future. The 
concept of a commonwealth is linked with 
the philosophy of Governor Munoz who has 
shown in the small arena of Puerto Rico a 
genius for political action that would do 
honor to a statesman holding sway over 
world affairs. In successive elections, a large 
majority has always indorsed the common- 
wealth principle. Every omen points to the 
same result in 1964. This fact has been 
ignored by some Members of Congress who 
have shown themselves strangely indifferent 
to the wishes and hopes of Puerto Rico. 

In essence, Puerto Rico wishes to continue 
its present constitutional arrangement with 
the United States while removing it from 
the taint of obscurity and the threat of sud- 
den change as a result of some unpredicta- 
ble action by this country. Puerto Rico 
wants clarity, permanence, dignity. It wants 
to place the principle of self-determination 
above the swings and accidents of political 
life. To deny this principle will allenate our 
friends in Puerto Rico and comfort our 
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critics in Latin America, What possible gain 
can there be to the United States in such a 
wretched philosophy? Acceptance ef the full 
implications of self-determination, as Presi- 
dent Kennedy has urged, would remove the 
uncertainty that is delaying the economic 
and social progress of Puerto Rico. Here is 
a rare occasion when self-interest unites 
with idealism to make an unanswerable case 
in Congress. Yet some Members still 
hesitate. 

By an almost unanimous decision of its 
elected leaders, Puerto Rico has asked to 
join the United States in the establishment 
of a commission that would bring forward 
proposals to clarify and perfect the existing 
constitutional compact. These recommen- 
dations would have to be approved by both 
Governments. Governor Muñoz has been 
flexible and conciliatory. He wants the com- 
mission to consider all aspects of Puerto 
Rico’s problems. Never has he tried to 
wrangle a special privilege for his own party. 
His concern has been with the acknowledged 
needs of Puerto Rico. 

It is estimated that by 1980 or there- 
abouts, Puerto Rico will have an economic 
status equal to that of the poorest State in 
this country. Yet, Puerto Rico, next to 
Canada, is the best customer of the United 
States in this whole hemisphere. Surely 
such a people, with such a record of tri- 
umph over adversity, deserves to have its 
constitutional future defined with a clarity 
that will end all lingering suspicion of co- 
lonial status. When the facts are fully un- 
derstood in Congress, there can be only one 
answer, Congress will agree to the commis- 
sion. Any other answer would insult Puerto 
Rico and injure the United States. 


English Journalist Reminds Us of Our 
Noble Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, so many of 
our people have become used to the 
propaganda of the social planners who 
for 30 years have been trying to con- 
vince the American people that security 
is better than freedom, that the strength 
of our national origin is being forgotten. 
It took an English journalist, Barbara 
Ward, to remind Americans of our noble 
heritage, the vision of our Founding 
Fathers backed by courage. 

Mr. Speaker, if free men are to inherit 
the world of tomorrow, it is time we re- 
dedicate ourselves to the vision of the 
patriots of 1776 and once again make 
the United States the hope of all future 
generations. 

An editorial from the Washington 
(D. C.) Daily News with Miss Ward's ex- 
cellent remarks follows: 

BARBARA WARD AND THE WORLD 

Barbara Ward is an English journalist and 
economist, a woman of extraordinary intel- 
lect and perception. se 

Saturday she delivered the principal ad- 
dress at the annual Williamsburg, Va., ob- 
servance of the 50 days in 1776 when the 
young American colonies asserted their de- 
mand for independence, 

Speaking in the historic hall of the House 
of Burgesses in Virginia’s colonial capital, 
Miss Ward paid a tribute to our national 
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forefathers which few American orators could 
match—and administered a rebuke to the 
political and economic leadership of the 
world which would have done Patrick Henry 


As we reflect on the man who framed the 
Virginia Declaration of Rights, forerunner to 
the Bill of Rights in the Constitution, Miss 
Ward said: “We have to try with all our 
imaginative powers to recreate the magnifi- 
cence of this audacity. Custom has staled it 
for us. We take for granted what should 
still leave us speechless with surprise.” 

In these beleaguered colonies, against 
overwhelming odds, these men yet spoke out 
for all mankind—all have inherent rights, 
all are equally free. Not just for themselves, 
or for local interests. Their dreams, as Miss 
Ward said, were palpably ahead of their 
means or their workaday abilities. 

Today, said Miss Ward, “everything is 
limited about us except our means.” 

“The whole world,” she said, “is astir with 


ting to the level of Fourth 
* * If the men of 1776 


with the testy impati 
ticians of today, they would barely have 
crossed the Adirondacks.” 

Miss Ward asked for the same vision, to 


“Tf we do not dream today, tomorrow will 
belong to those who do. The visions of 1776 
haye proved to be harder and more realistic 
and conservatisms of those 


“What will be the visions of 1963? Who 
And if free men have no 


Clean Campaign Gifts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD V. LONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
the St. Louls Post-Dispatch recently 
published an editorial concerning the 
President’s request that legislation be 
enacted to allow a tax credit or deduction 
for political contributions in presidential 
campaigns. The President’s request is 
based on the report of the Presidential 
Commission on Campaign Costs which 
he appointed in 1961. 

I have long supported the idea of a tax 
incentive to stimulate campaign con- 
tributions, because I believe it would 
stimulate increased interest in Govern- 
ment as well as helping to solve the prob- 
lem of campaign financing. Our democ- 
racy would move another step toward 
perfection if campaigns could be 
financed on many small contributions 
rather than a few large ones. In Janu- 
ary 1961 and in January 1963 I intro- 
duced an election bill which contained a 
provision for an income tax credit of 50 
percent of a campaign contribution up 
to a maximum credit of $10. Recently, 
the junior Senator from Oregon intro- 
duced a bill to supplement the tax m- 
centive proposal. This bill would au- 
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thorize Federal matching funds up to 
$10 per contributor. This proposal 
would stimulate the political parties to 
conduct active fund-raising campaigns. 
The tax incentive proposal would con- 
tribute to the success to the success of 
such fund-raising campaigns. These 
two proposals working in conjunction 
would go a long way toward eliminating 
big money from election campaigns. I 
hope they will be enacted by the present 
Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

For CLEAN CAMPAIGN GIFTS 


President Kennedy again has asked Con- 
gress to do something about the high cost of 
running for public office and, especially, to 
allow less ground for the suspicions raised 
by big campaign contributions. Yet though 
its honor is involved, it is a question whether 
Congress is more inclined to accept his good 
advice than it was in the past—when it 
hardly could have shown less interest. 

In addition to greater publicity for the 
financing of presidential and vice presiden- 
tial candidates, the President urged that 
more widespread support of campaigns be 
encouraged by allowing a credit of 50 percent 
of a political gift—but not more than 610— 
on the donor’s income tax. He also urged a 
tax deduction of the full amount of gifts up 
to $500. Thus the small donor could directly 
reduce his tax bill by as much as $10. The 
larger gifts would involve a relatively smaller 
tax saving. 

Politicians, however, still seem reluctant to 
look to the average voter for support, even 
when this is encouraged by a tax concession. 
They seem to prefer to leave matters as they 
are and take their chances on being touched 
by scandal, 

The President's special commission on 
campaign costs last year once again called 
attention to the immense amount of money 
involyed in national campaigns, and the 
questions inevitably raised about the motiva- 
tions of those ready to supply this big money. 
Yet even if all thought of favor and influ- 
ence could be set aside, Congress ought to be 
concerned about the limitations of money 
on dem Participation in self-govern- 
ment ought to be not merely a legal right, 
but also an open opportunity for every citi- 
zen. 


Commencement Address by Senator 
Kefauver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, it 
seems to be customary with each older 
generation to criticize the younger gen- 
eration as frivolous, irresponsible, and 
certain to come to no good. However, 
I have never been able to associate my- 
self with such thinking. 

Every year I try to attend at least one 
high school commencement in Tennes- 
see. This year I was present when 46 
graduates of Seymour High School in 
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Sevier County, received their 
diplomas. 

This was one of the finest groups of 
graduates I have ever seen—eager, en- 
thusiastic, anxious to move out into the 
world and do their part to make it a bet- 
ter place for themselves and the families 
they will one day bring up. I was privi- 
leged to be the commencement speaker. 
and I hope that what I said was of some 
inspiration to these fine young people. 

In the further hope that these remarks 
may be of some benefit to others, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
address be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY SENATOR ESTES 
KEFAUVER TO THE SEYMOUR HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATING CLASS, SEYMOUR, TENN., MAY 
31, 1963 


If experience is a guide, chances are good 
that 15 years from tonight, most of you 
won't remember who gave your commence- 
ment address. But no matter whether you 
remember who spoke, you will never forget 
this evening. This 18 fitting. Nothing I or 
anyone else can say tonight can compare 
with the achievement each of you recorded 
in graduating from high school, 

For one thing, it is impossible for any of 
us who have been adults much longer than 
you to fully appreciate your feelings and 
your thoughts upon graduating from this 
fine school. This is something many of us 
tend to forget. It's something you will prob- 
ably tend to forget too: each oncoming gen- 
eration arrives at adulthood with a totally 
different background of knowledge and ex- 
perience. 

Personally it seems incredible to me that 
you graduates never thrilled to the voice of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt summoning this coun- 
try to responsibility, summoning it out of 
its agony of fear. 

Or the voice of Winston Churchill sum- 
moning the democracies to greatness, sum- 
moning them out of the shambles of total 
demoralization and defeat, 

Or saw and took part in the slow, painful, 
joyful transformation of this great State of 
ours during the thirties and forties, out of 
seeming defeat, depression and apathy to 
the vibrant, optimistic growing economy and 
society we have today. 

Yet it is true. You did not experience 
these things. 

These were the things your parents ex- 
perienced. These were the things that 
molded their lives and their philosophies. 
We have something you cannot quite under- 
stand. At the same time, you have things 
which my generation cannot quite under- 
stand. 
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For one who remembers when there were 
more horses than horseless ages, it is 
difficult to imagine that in y lifetime, 
daily trips to the moon may become com- 
monplace. And fantastic though this may 
seem, we all know it is a very real possibility. 

It has seemed sometimes that yours is one 
of the generations Roosevelt meant when he 
said: “To some generations, much is given.” 
While the generation of your parents is obvi- 
ously one he spoke of when he added: “From 
other generations, much is expected.” 

But this is not quite the case. 

You know much is expected of you. Fear 
and defeat, and responsibility and greatness, 
are not the property of any generation or any 
year. 

There will be times when you will fear. 
There will be times when you meet defeat. 
And there will be calls issued to you to leave 
fear and defeat behind. 
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My friends, you are being summoned to re- 
sponsibility. You are being summoned to 
greatness. Now, tonight, and from now on 
through your entire lives. 

When you file out of this auditorium, you 
will be leaving childhood behind. You are 
walking into the joys of responsibility and 
of citizenship and—let us hope—of great- 
ness. 

It is natural that you are privately worried 
about leaving this school and the society and 
friendships you have built within it. The 
future is dimly seen. The years seem to 
stretch endlessly ahead. 

But those years will go fast. The 17 or 19 
years you've so far passed seem a long time, 
perhaps. The next 10 years, 20 years, 30 
years will find each year and each decade 
becoming shorter and shorter. You will 
have to seize your chance for greatness 
promptly. 

There is no room nor time for worry. Nor 
is there any reason to worry. The joys of 
citizenship, of adulthood, of parenthood—in 
short, the joys of responsibility—are every 
bit as sweet as the pleasures of childhood, of 
youth, and of school These are to be your 
joys, your responsibility, from now on. 

Part of that responsibility is to prepare 
yourself for it. Preparation does not end 
here in high school. This is the age of 
specialization. I urge every one of you who 
possibly can to go on to college. If you 
cannot, try to attend a vocational or trade 
program which will better equip you to fulfill 
your responsibilities. 

Recently I saw a Census Burcau report 
that gave a very good reason for going on 
to college. It showed that while the average 
annual income for families headed by a high 
school graduate is $6,300, it is much higher— 
$9,300—for those whose breadwinner is a 
college graduate, 

Moreover, as we grow up and assume fam- 
ily responsibilities, we realize how much our 
children’s education takes place right in the 
home. So we want to be as well equipped 
as we can to help them learn about the world 
in which they will live and bring up their 
own families someday. 

Besides, education is the gateway to a 
fuller, richer life all around. It is the one 
thing that, coupled with experience, a 
ates ideas of the most lasting 

A great, great responsibility is that of pene 
awareness and participation. It is up to you 
to inform yourselves about what is going on 
in your community, your State, Nation, and 
the world. It is up to you to speak out, to 
vote, and if possible, to offer yourself for 
community service. “Politics” is not a nasty 
word so long as people, like you, are 
paying attention to it and helping to make 
it work. 

So much for heavy philosophy on this 
wonderful evening. 

It remains to remind you of something 
about which you surely know: Your par- 
ents are mighty proud of you all, both for 
having successfully reached this milestene 
and for the determination with which you 
will go forward to the milestones of the 
future. 

I hope that you are proud of your parents. 
This community certainly is. It has not 
been easy, lending you the morale and mate- 
rial assistance to complete 12 years of school. 

I hope that you are proud of the faculty 
of this school system—the teachers you have 
had. The community is proud of them. A 
teacher gives a part of himself or herself to 
his or her students, and acquires back a part 
of the student in return. This is one reason 
why teaching is a valued, honored profession. 
Wherever you may go now, you will take a 
part of this school and its teachers with you. 
No matter how far you go, a part of you will 
stay here. 

Finally, I hope you are proud of this com- 
munity—as proud of it as it is of you. 

It has been at considerable expense that 
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your community has provided this education 
for you—an expense which no one has 
stinted and which no one regrets. Yet it was 
an expense and it is up to you to repay it. 
You will repay it by unstintingly providing 
the education, or the cost of it, for those who 
are coming behind you. 

Now then; This Is your time. These times 
are your challenge. Responsibility is yours. 
Wear it well. Wear it proudly. 

If you do, greatness will also be yours. 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14, 


Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee.“ pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. Im many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task cf studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 


Because their thoughts and senti- 
ments are expressive and valuable, I 
include the following responses of our 
citizens to House Resolution 14 in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

ARMENIAN REVOLUTIONARY 
FEDERATION, 
OAKLAND COMMITTEE, 
May 24, 1963. 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN : The Oakland Com- 
mittee of the Armenian Revolutionary Fed- 
eration informs you that a resolution has 
been passed by our unit supporting passage 
of House Resolution 14 submitted by you, 
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which calls for the formation of a Special 
Committee on Captive Nations. 

Recent developments worldwide and in 
Washington make the formation of such a 
committee imperative to the security and 
welfare of the United States, and will bring 
added hope to the tyrannized people of the 
once free nations today in Soviet bondage, 

We are, in addition to this letter, contact- 
ing our Congressman as well as Congressman 
Howarp W. SMITH, head of the Rules Com- 
mittee, urging him to release your resolution 
to the House floor for quick debate and 
Passage. 

May we take this opportunity to commend 
you for your stand in this regard, and to 
assure you of our every support of your 
measure. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN MOVSESSIAN, 
Secretary. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 
ALLIANCE OF THE FRIENDS OF 
UKRAINIAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 
IN THE U.S.A., DETROIT BRANCH, 
Detroit, Mich., May 12, 1963. 
Hon, DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sm: We, American citizens of Ukrai- 
nian descent, united in the Alliance of the 
Friends of Ukrainian Democratic Republic, 
would like to express our sincere apprecia- 
tion for your Introduction of the captive 
nations committee resolution in the US. 
Congress. 

This resolution is of a great political im- 
portance. It assures the enslaved nations 
that they are not forgotten by the free world. 
It gives them hope for a better tomorrow. 

The brutal Russian imperialism is not 
satisfied with the enslavement of hundreds 
of millions of freedom-loving people. Their 
aim is not Just West Berlin, or Germany or 
even the whole of Europe. Their final goal 
is to rule the world. 

America, in the eyes of the people behind 
the Iron Curtain, is a symbol of freedom. 

Ukrainians will never forget the cruel and 
bloody history of the enslavement of Ukraine, 
which has claimed the lives of millions of 
Ukrainian victims in their desire for freedom. 

More than 100 years ago a great Ukrainian 
poet and leader Taras Shevchenko hailed the 
first President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, George Washington, and the democratic 
system of U.S. Government, hoping that the 
day will come when Ukraine will join the 
family of free nations. 

Very truly yours, 
N Borys IVAHYCKY, 
Secretary. 
ORGANIZATION FOR THE DEFENSE 
WESTERN 


Passaic, NJ., May 17, 1963. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITH: We, the officers 
and members of our organizations, urge ear- 
nestly to submit the Flood resolution (H. 
Res. 14) to vote by your committee and ask 
you to give it your support. Such a Special 
Committee on the Captive Nations is vitally 
important to our Government and the Amer- 
ican people. While Communist Russia has 
been deceitfully championing the cause of 
“national Uberation“ in Africa and Asia, we 
as a Nation are not doing much to help the 
enslaved and captive nation which constitute 
a veritable weakness of the Soviet totalita- 
rian system. 

A Special Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions in the House of Representatives would 
become a center of true knowledge and in- 
formation on all the captive nations which 
information will be of vital importance to 
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our Government in carrying out its foreign 
policy. 

We strongly urge you, sir, to give your full 
and unqualified support to the Flood resolu- 
tion in your Rules Committee. Thank you. 

Respectfully yours, 

Andre Shirka, President; John Chombo, 
Vice President; Julian Kotlor, Secre- 
tary; Andrew Borna; Stephen Onolru- 
siamey; Thresley Oleseburl; Gregory 
C. Zeeve; Harry Suarsha; Wazyl Chom- 
Ko; John Blycha; Arrobreu Gojola; 
Basil A. Bolocky; Dmytro Crornyj; 
Cmecpore Zeegropeewahsel; Woltte 
Chujul; Wosyl Moruszchol; Bouoguamy 
Binymand; Miroslos S. Hlysosly; Fop- 
ylego Jercie; Andrew Chyrol; John 
Chevinonsky; Frank Martyn; Pocim- 
crab Zorotypen; Johanna Kotlar; Me- 
touly Shepski; Teodore Stec. 

New York, N.Y. 
May 22, 1963. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: May I add my name to the long 
list of citizens who have indicated their 
strong support of the Flood bill (H. Res. 14) 
which bill calls for the establishment of a 
special committee on the Captive Nations in 
the House of Representatives, 

I am certain you have noticed an increas- 
ing interest of Americans for reliable infor- 
mation concerning the captive nations now 
enslaved by Communist Russia. And these 
Americans are not necessarily those whose 
ethnic backgrounds associate them with the 
people of the captive nations. 

In Forest Hills, N.Y., where I reside Our 
Lady Queen of Martyrs Church will hold “The 
Agape of the Captive Nations.” The invita- 
tion to the pe says concerning the Cap- 
tive Natlons— They are captives of atheists; 
it may be called the Iron Curtain or the 
Bamboo Curtain, but it is always the curtain 
of anti-Christ. How many suffer behind it, 
only God knows. We know they can help 
themselves only by denying Christ.“ 

If we are to regard and understand the 
U.S.S.R. as our enemy and not as our com- 
patriot in coexistence then we must realize 
that our most powerful weapon against the 
USS.R. must be the securing of the full and 
complete cooperation and help of our friends 
behind the red curtains—the captive na- 
tions. “Know thine enemy” is only part of 
the struggle—we must also know our friends. 
The special committee should help consider- 
ably in correcting the prevalent, deplorable 
lack of knowledge concerning the captive 
nations. 

I look forward to and urge a speedy pas- 
sage of House Resolution 14. 

Respectfully, 
Joun H. ROBERTS. 
May 17, 1963. 
Hon. Congressman D. J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The following is a copy of my letter sent 
to Congressman Howarn W. SMITH in 
to the establishment of a special Captive 
Nations Committee: 

Very Honorable Congressman SMITH: I 
urge you to submit House Resolutions 14 and 
15 (the Flood and Derwinski resolutions re- 
spectively) for a general discussion and a 
vote in your commitee. 

Iam very much interested in the establish- 
ment of a special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee in the House of Representatives. 

“I thank you in advance for your consid- 
eration, and past support toward this matter. 

“Wishing you, and Congressman FLOOD the 
best luck.” 

Truly, 2 
Dr. V. CAZANJIAN. 
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Administration Foreign Policy Makes 
No Sense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, a Soviet 
military base in Cuba, with thousands 
of Russian troops at the ready and mis- 
siles pointed at the heart of our country 
poses no threat to the security of the 
United States and those who say it does 
are warmongers and a threat to the 
peace of the world. A threat by Dicta- 
tor Sukarno, of Indonesia, to New 
Guinea, 10,000 miles away from the 
United States, is so serious we would be 
willing to go to war to protect Australian 
interests there. Mr. Speaker, these are 
not my statements. This is the stated 
position of the Kennedy administration. 
Sure it is confusing. It is downright 
ridiculous, but it is typical of the amaz- 
ing, zigzagging, “no policy” of the Presi- 
dent in meeting the Communist threat 
to world peace. 

We are indebted to the President’s 
highly placed adviser on foreign affairs, 
Averell Harriman, for the latest posi- 
tion regarding New Guinea. The fol- 
lowing editorial from today’s issue of 
the Chicago Tribune points out the utter 
irresponsibility of the Kennedy foreign 
policies: 

Now WE'LL FIGHT 

There are a number of apparent ironies 
in Averell Harriman’s announcement in 
Australia that the United States will fight 
to defend Australia’s stake in New Guinea 
if an attack is made on the territory. The 
only aspiring imperialist in the southwest 
Pacific is Mr. Sukarno, of Indonesia, who 
recently grabbed the western half of the 
island from the Dutch. 

Mr. Harriman, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Far Eastern Affairs, mentions 
U.S. commitments to Australia and New 
Zealand under the Anzus Pact, stating that 
if trouble arose over New Guinea the three 
countries would be in it together.” 

We can think of three peculiarities about 
this display of belligerent intent. First, if 
the United States is thinking of fighting 
to defend its own or the security interests 
of its allies, what about Cuba? It is an 
advanced Soviet military base 90 miles away 
from the United States, and, under various 
military agreements related to the 
tion of American States, we have ample 
cause to resort to military action right in 
our own front yard any time we are in 
the mood to work up a fight. 

But, no, Mr. Harriman and his Wash- 
ington principals aren't interested. They 
think it more logical to shop for action 
about 10,000 miles away from Washington 
if they are obliged to do so at all. 

The second oddity is that Mr. Harriman's 
threat is addressed to Sukarno and he would 
be in no position to threaten Australia in 
eastern New Guinea if the United States 
had not installed him in western New Guinea 
after easing out the Dutch. This was done 
with an assist from the United Nations 
after the details had been worked out by 
Ellsworth Bunker, a retired American 
diplomat. 

The squeeze was put on the Dutch by 
refusing them transit rights for arms, 
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troops, and transport at American bases aud 
airports, repudiating agreements of the 
Eisenhower administration. Harriman now 
emphasizes America’s duties under her 
Anzus treaty obligations, but Holland was 
an ally in NATO and no sentiment was 
wasted on its betrayal. 

The third irony is that Harriman’s rep- 
utation in the Far East, such as it is, is 
less that of being a stout defender against 
aggression than as a promoter of appease- 
ment. It was he who worked out the 
formula which hitched the pro-Western, 
Communist, and neutralist camps in Laos 
to a coalition on the troika model. Instead 
of producing neutralism and peace, this 
arrangement has enabled the Communist 
Pathet Lao to grab ever larger chunks of 
the country. Here again, our friends, the 
troops of General Nosavan, were sold out to 
the enemy. 

But in what's left of New Guinea Mr. 
Harriman is ready to take his stand. Why 
has principle suddenly become so all- flred 
important in this improbable spot when it 
is regarded as of no consequence any place 
else? 


TFX Controversy Stirs Additional Com- 
ment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, recent 
expert witnesses before the Senate Per- 
manent Subcommittee on Investigations 
have helped focus national attention on 
the basic issue involved in this hearing: 
Does the TFX award as directed from 
the Pentagon provide our country with 
the desired objective of getting the best 
available plane at the lowest cost to the 
American taxpayer?” Or, “Were factors 
other than low cost and top performance 
involved in this decision?” 

New stories in the Wall Street Journal 
by Jerry Landauer, in the Washington 
(D.C.) Evening Star by Allen M. Smythe, 
and in the Minneapolis Morning Tribune 
by Clark Mollenhoff provide some inter- 
esting data on these questions. It is 
encouraging to note that many addi- 
tional segments of our national press 
as well as our radio-TV news media are 
now reporting to their constituents the 
day-by-day accounts of the testimony 
before the so-called McClellan commit- 
tee. Inasmuch as this matter involves 
the largest single contract which any 
Government in world history ever let to 
any company, I think it is well that more 
and more of our citizens are having all 
of the facts and factors made available . 
to them. After all, this is the public’s 
business—to the extent, in fact, of a 
probable $7 billion. 

For the information of the Congress 
and the country, therefore, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the three news stories 
alluded to in these remarks be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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[From the Wall Street Journal, May 24, 1963] 


Former DEFENSE OFFICIAL SUSPECTS POLITICS 
Hap ROLE IN TFX Awann; URGES INQUIRY 
(By Jerry Landauer) 

WAsHINGTON.—Defense Secretary McNa- 
mara, undergoing increasingly rough treat- 
ment in the TFX hearings on Capitol Hill, 
is currently pictured there as a man willing 
to Ignore hard facts when they fail to sup- 
port what is being described as a politically 
inspired decision. 

On top of earlier testimony by General 
Accounting Office officials that Mr. McNamara 
substituted undocumented “rough judg- 
ment” for the findings of subordinates sup- 
posedly schooled in the intricacies of buying 
multi-billion-dollar weapons systems, Sen- 
ate investigators are being urged to find out 
whether portions of the $50 billion annual 
defense budget are “being used politically to 
insure the reelection of the (Kennedy) 
administration.” 


MR, TFX URGES INQUIRY 


The source of the urging is a former De- 
fense Department official, A. W. Blackburn, 
who was chairman of a Pentagon TFX task 
force group last year and was known in the 
department as “Mr. TFX.” He joined the 
Pentagon in November 1959, after receiving 
a master’s degree in aeronautical engineering 
from Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and working as a test pilot for North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Inc. 

Senator McCue uan’s investigators haven't 
yet found, and don't expect to find, docu- 
mentation for Mr. Blackburn's suspicion of 
political motivation. Nor did the former 
Pentagon aide provide any documentation. 
But he said, “It was clear to all those in- 
volved that the decision could not in any 
way be associated with the merits of the 
two proposals for the TFX contract on either 
an operational, technical, management, or 
cost basis.” Thus, by inference, high-level 
policy consideration played a role in the 
selection. By policy consideration, Mr. 
Blackburn made it clear he meant the dis- 
tribution of jobs generated by the $7 billion 
TFX program. j 
Mr. Blackburn told the Senate Investiga- 
tions subcommittee he quit the Pentagon 
earlier than intended because he believed 
that Mr. McNamara, in order to justify his 
Selection of General Dynamics Corp. as de- 
velopment contractor for the TFX fighter- 
bomber, was ready to rely on data gathered 
only after the selection was already an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Blackburn testified that after Senate 
investigators began inquiring into the Mc- 
Namara decision, which was announced last 
November, the Defense Secretary began plan- 
ning his scheduled rebuttal testimony by 
means of a war game. Early in March he 
established a six-man “red” team, on which 
Mr. Blackburn served, to gather all the 
arguments for choosing Boeing Co. as TFX 
contractor, and a “blue” team to marshal the 
case for General Dynamics. 

On hearing this, Senator Curtis, Repub- 
lcan of Nebraska, snorted that Mr. Mc- 
Namara seemed to think he was “in a kind 
of sporting contest with Congress.” 

Mr. Blackburn said, “The idea that a re- 
evaluation of certain selected items in the 
design proposals could be realistically veri- 
fied without several weeks’ intensive review 
by a large team of unbiased experts, and 
without working with both contractors, was 
professionally repugnant to the members 
of the “red” team.” 

General Dynamics is developing and ex- 
pects to assemble the planned uction 
order of 1,700 TFX planes at its Fort Worth 
diyision; Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corp., which is associated with General Dy- 
namics in the project, works out of Long 
Island in New York. Boeing would have per- 
formed the bulk of ite work at Wichita. 
Many, if not most, of the subcontractors 
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would be the same no matter which concern 
was prime contractor. 


M’'NAMARA DEFENDS CHOICE 


Mr. McNamara has sworn to the sub- 
committee that no factor except probable 
cost and technical superiority prompted him 
to choose General Dynamics. Mr. McNamara 
kept President Kennedy advised of the de- 
sign competition and checked with the Pres- 
ident before announcing his choice last No- 
vember 24. 

Since the start of the McClellan hearings 
Mr. McNamara’s men have kept close watch 
on the General Dynamics progress. Roger 
Lewis, president of General Dynamics, has 
been asked to brief Defense officials month- 
ly; the first status briefing late in April was 
attended by Air Force Secretary Zuckert, 
Navy Secretary Korth, Admiral Anderson, 
soon to step down as Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, and General LeMay, Air Force Chief of 
Staff. The two military men had recom- 
mended selection of Boeing because they 
were convinced its design promised distinct 
operational advantages. 

The Pentagon hasn't responded yet to sug- 
gestions by subcommittee members to deter 
final selection of a contractor until Boeing 
has had a chance to match a prototype TFX 
in flight with that being developed by Gen- 
eral Dynamics. The Pentagon hasn't indi- 
cated to Senator McCLELLAN whether it 
might consider test flight competition if the 
subcommittee insists; Mr. McNamara’s 
spokesmen are saying, however, that the 
idea is impractical. 


[From the Evening Star, Washington, D.C., 
May 24, 1963] 


STATUS or TFX BELIEVED GROWING DOUBTFUL: 
NEW FACTORS CITED 
(By Allen M. Smythe) 

Many budget-minded Members of Congress 
believe the controversial TFX fighter plane 
will never complete its development stage. 
They expect this weapon system to be placed 
in the doubtful completion status now occu- 
pied by Nike-Zeus, the RS-70 bomber, and 
the second atomic aircraft carrier. 

Several new factors tend to confirm this 
viewpSint. Among these is a growing belief 
in Congress that this Nation possesses an 
“overkill” potential that is both unnecessary 
and expensive. Also, many believe that these 
new proposed tactical fighters will cost well 
beyond the present estimate of $6.5 billion. 

ALTERNATIVES SEEN 


The excellent performance of the present 
F4C tactical fighter and the possibility of 
further improvement that may extend its 
useful life several years beyond its planned 
active service has made its impression. Some 
new classified developments, now under in- 
tensive study, could become operative in the 
next 5 years and greatly reduce the need for 
the compromised TFX. 

Defense Secretary McNamara recently said 
that many of our major weapons systems cost 
300 percent above the original estimate and 
contract price. Some were canceled, but 
others were completed because the only alter- 
nate was no weapons and a bankrupt 
contractor. 

Representative GEORGE Manon, chairman 
of the powerful Defense Appropriations 
Subcommittee, supports Mr, McNamara by 
stating: “It is vital to have accurate costing 
before any firm contract is issued." 

He points out the situation of the RS—70, 
2,000-mile-per-hour, all-steel bomber whose 
belated estimates showed such heavy costs 
that it was reduced to a $1.3 billion contract 
for testing three prototypes by last Decem- 
ber. It is now a year behind schedule, with 
the extra monthly development expenditures 
losing none of their momentum. 

CALLS FOR BUDGET CUT 


Senator Brno, Democrat, of Virginia and 
chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, 
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has asked the administration to reduce the 
defense budget. 

Several Republican Senators have called 
attention to suggestions of a $10 billion de- 
fense budget cut by a retired general who 
has had considerable diplomatic experience. 
He thought that present defense spending 
should be around that of the previous ad- 
ministration. The general's name is Dwight 
Eisenhower., ` ? 

A new report “A strategy for American 
Security,” prepared by seven science profes- 
sors, proposed to Congress and the Executive 
Department a $22 billion reduction in the 
1964 military budget. It received some at- 
tention because their survey showed that 
two-thirds of the Nation’s scientists and 
engineers were engaged in "wasteful war 
efort.” 

Many Navy and Air Force officials have 
expressed their disapproval of the final TFX 
design to Congress. General Dynamics was 
given a letter contract, considered the most 
tentative of contractual agreements. It con- 
tains a clause for a 6-month period in which 
to issue a formal development or production 
contract. Congress will have an annual re- 
view of the project. 

{From Minneapolis Morning Tribune, May 
27, 1963] 
POLITICAL ROLE or TFX FmMs UNDER PROBE 
(By Clark Mollenhoff) 
MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE STAPF CORRESPONDENT 


Wasxinoton, D.C.—The TFX investigation 
has turned to evidence of political activity of 
the General Dynamics-Grumman combine 
and Indications of White House involvement 
in the multibillion-dollar fighter plane 
contract. 

Chairman Joann L. McCLEeLLan, Democrat, 
of Arkansas, of the Senate Permanent Inves- 
tigating Subcommittee has ordered a full in- 
vestigation of the political activities of the 
Grumman Engineering Corp., which is asso- 
ciated with General Dynamics Corp. in the 
bidding on the 66.5 billion program. Repub- 
licans have said it appears the political ac- 
tivity of the defense contractors may violate 
the law. 

While the investigation of political con- 
tributions and some questionable activity by 
General ics and Grumman was recely- 
ing more attention, there were these other 
developments: 

1, Albert W. Blackburn, an aeronautical 
engineer who was Mr. TFX in the office of De- 
fense Secretary Robert S. McNamara, testified 
that the award to General Dynamics could 
not be justified on the merits of operational, 
technical or cost basis. 

He said it could only be justified on the 
basis of some “broad, high-level policy deci- 
sion” by McNamara or the White House. 

2. A newspaper. correspondent, Seth Kan- 
tor, testified that high official sources told 
him prior to October 24 that the contract 
would be given to General Dynamics, 

This was more than 2 weeks before the 
Pentagon Source Selection Board made its 
unanimous recommendation that the con- 
tract go to the Boeing Co. * 

3. Blackburn testifled that early this year 
McNamara established a large Pentagon team 
to develop new, after-the-fact data to support 
the award of the contract to General Dy- 
namics last November. 

There is testimony in the record that at 
least.one military officer was urged to change 
his story to support McNamara’s decision. 

In the sharpest criticism expressed yet in 
the 3 months of hearings, MCCLELLAN said 
the testimony to this point carries implica- 
tions that MeNamara's decision represented 
a total disregard of exhaustive studies and 
evaluations that had resulted in the recom- 
mendations for Boeing. 

McCLELLAN said the record shows that 
“someone is lying“ in connection with cir- 
cumstances surrounding the TFX decision. 
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Senator Kan Mounor, Republican, of South 
Dakota, said testimony that the contract 
was “in the bag” for General Dynamics last 
October indicates “the Pentagon people have 
foisted on this committee and on this coun- 
try * * * a $7 billion deception because this 
makes a fraud of the whole source selection 
process.” 

The McClellan subcommittee has estab- 
lished that the memorandum of Justification 
McNamara signed last November 21 in con- 
nection with the contract was filled with 
errors. The Pentagon has admitted “a little 
slipup" on figures purported to be the per- 
formance ratings of the General Dynamics 
version of TFX. 

McCLELLAN also charges that MeNamara's 
initial justifications included figures with 
errors of such magnitude as $77 million, $32 
million, and 829 million. 

The Source Selection Board was unanimous 
in ita recommendations for Boeing on the 
basis of a superior performance rating, and 
a price that was lower by more than $100 
million, Gen. Curtis LeMay, Air Force Chief 
of Staff, and Adm. George Anderson, Chief of 
Naval Operations, concurred that Boeing's 
proposal represented a better plane at a 
better price. 

McNamara took the position that he could 
disregard the Boeing low bid because Boeing 
had not submitted realistic cost figures. 
Boeing had submitted elaborate reports on 
its cost studies supported by a depth of 
“back up“ material, but was never chal- 
lenged by McNamara or others at the Penta- 


benen the General Accounting Omce asked 
McNamara for cost studies to support his 
view, McNamara admitted he had none. He 
said he made a “rough judgment” on the 
decision, and had no figures except those in 
his head. 

The comptroller general, Joseph Campbell, 
said this was not proper documentation for 
a decision on the largest contract let since 
World War II. and that it was impossible to 
conduct an audit on figures in someone's 
head. 

McNamara has said the General Dynamics 
plane has_ “greater commonality” of parts 
in the Navy and Alr Force versions, and he 
contends that Boeing has produced what is 
in essence two planes—one for the Air Force 
and one for the Navy. ‘ 

On this point, the Navy's top aeronautical 
engineer said McNamara’s view on “com- 
monality” is “poppycock.” 

General Dynamics has over 83 percent 
identical parts in the Navy and Air Force 
version, and the basic Boeing proposal has 
60 percent identical parts and about 20 
percent similar parts. 


Mount Rushmore Opens New Visitors 
Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
-IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, one 
of the Nation's most impressive monu- 
ments is the Mount Rushmore “Shrine 
of Democracy” in the Black Hills of 
South Dakota. 

This great mountain carving depict- 
ing the faces of Washington, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, was visited 
by some 1,209,364 persons last year. This 
placed it 22d out of 191 points of interest 
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in the national park system in terms 
of the number of visitors. 

Although I have viewed this magnifi- 
cent shrine on numerous occasions, I 
never failed to be moved by the simple 
majesty of these great stone carvings. 
During these times of turbulence and 
tension, I believe that any American who 
has the opportunity to visit Mount Rush- 
more will find his faith and his spirit 
strengthened. 

Mr. President, on June 9, 1963, a new 
visitors center will be opened at Mount 
Rushmore as a part of the National Park 
Service Mission 66 expansion program. 
Additional interpretive facilities and new 
conveniences will also be provided for 
visitors to the shrine. 


I take this occasion to invite my col- 
leagues of the Congress and their con- 
stituents to inspect this new development 
and to enjoy the inspiration of Mount 
Rushmore. I ask unanimous consent 
that a brochure sponsored by the Na- 
tional Park Service and the Mount Rush- 
more National Memorial Society an- 
nouncing the June 9 open house be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the brochure 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mount RUSHMORE NATIONAL MEMORIAL, 8. 
DAK., VISITOR CENTER—OPEN HOUSE, JUNE 
9, 1963 

WELCOME 


The National Park Service, which admin- 
isters Mount Rushmore National Memorial, 
and the Mount Rushmore National Memorial 
Society of Black Hills, welcome you to the 
memorial and invite you to inspect the new 
visitor center at open house, June 9, 1963. 

MISSION 66 

Mission 66 is a 10-year conservation, 
development, and improvement program of 
the National Park Service. It was launched 
in 1956 and is scheduled for completion in 
1966, the golden anniversary year of the 
establishment of the National Park Service. 

This program proposes to so develop, staff, 
and improve the areas managed by the Na- 
tional Park Service as to permit their wisest 
use, maximum enjoyment and understanding 
for those who use them, and maximum pres- 
ervation of the scenic, scientific, and historic 
resources -which give these areas their dis- 
tinction. 


DEVELOPMENT AT MOUNT RUSHMORE NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL 


The memorial’s central location and acces- 
sibility by several major roads, and because 
it lies near highly traveled highways serving 
Yellowstone, Grand Teton, and other heavily 
visited national parks, make it an outstand- 
ing attraction in the Black Hills. In 1962 
total visits to Mount Rushmore National 
Memorial were 1,209,364, ranking the area 
22d in yearly visits out of 191 in the 
National Park System. 

Each year increasing numbers of visitors 
come to the memorial to stand and contem- 
plate the greatness of our land and to leave 
refreshed and comforted—ready to face once 
more the challenges of this age. 

This steady increase of visitors to areas of 
the national park system has created condi- 
tions which threaten the preservation and 
continued use of recreational and inspira- 
tional facilities. To provide better facilities 
and visitor services while avoiding the ad- 
verse effects of heavy use and to accomplish 
the aim of preservation—for the “use and 
enjoyment of future generations“ —the Na- 
tional Park Service has initiated a long-range 
program at Mount Rushmore. 
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At Mount Rushmore National Memorial, 
Mission 66 will provide increased interpre- 
tive facilities and new physical facilities for 
visitors to the memorial, Development un- 
der this dynamic program began at Mount 
Rushmore in 1957 with the construction of 
concession buildings; a 350-car parking lot; 
a 750-seat amphitheater, and employee hous- 
ing. Subsequent development has brought 
improvement in the Horse Thief Lake Road; 
an improved water and sanitation system; 
additional employee housing and the con- 
struction of the visitor center on Doane 
Mountain. 

From the new visitor center the visitor can 
obtain an excellent view of the gigantic 
sculpture, and in this newly constructed fa- 
cility he may also take advantage of the in- 
terpretative program, obtain information in 
the lobby, or find clean rest rooms. 

As additional construction takes place 
within the memorial, a museum, memorial 
view terrace, additional parking facilities, 
and a utility building will round out the 
development program providing the visitor 
with greater administrative, interpretive, and 
protective facilities, thereby making his vis- 
it to Mount Rushmore National Memorial a 
more enjoyable experience. 

The completion of Mission 66 at Mount 
Rushmore will assist the National Park Serv- 
ice in accomplishing the memorial's mission 
which is “to commemorate the achievements 
of the four Presidents represented in the 
sculptured memorial, thus stimulating a 
deeper regard for the principles of Americari 
democracy which they represented.” 

This open house is being sponsored by the 
National Park Service, U.S. Department of the 
Interior, and Mount Rushmore National 
Memorial Society of Black Hills. 


Red Collapse a Catastrophe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Senate should find most interesting the 
studies which are being conducted under 
grants from the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency. A very interesting 
article on this subject has been written 
by Miss Edith Kermit Roosevelt entitled 
Red Collapse a Catastrophe.” I ask 
unanimous consent that this column be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Rep COLLAPSE A “CATASTROPHE” 
(By Edith Kermit Roosevelt) 

WasHincton.—"The breakup of the Rus- 
sian Communist empire today would doubt- 
less be conducive to freedom, but would 
be a good deal more catastrophic for world 
order than was the breakup of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire in 1918.” 

This astonishing conclusion, that it would 
not be in American interest for the Red bloc 
to collapse, was actually reached at the ex- 
pense of the American taxpayer. They are 
the words of Walter Millis as part of a re- 
port for the government costing us 620,000. 

Millis pictures what faces us in the fu- 
ture by saying: “In a completely policed 
world,” the American Revolution of 1776 
“would be suppressed, as was the Hungarian 
revolution, with all the global forces of law 
and order cooperating.” 
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Heaven help any freedom fighters of the 
future with such a world army around. 

The Millis study was paid for by the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, the con- 
troversial government bureau seeking to 
transfer American weaponry to the Inter- 
national Disarmament Organization. Millis’ 
pompous title in his study on “The Political 
Control of an International Police Force” is 
Director of the Study of War as an In- 
stitution, Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions, Fund for the Republic.” De- 
fense Secretary Robert Strange McNamara 18 
a founding member and annual contributor 
to this center. 

This project, undertaken by the Peace Re- 
search Institute in Washington, is one of 18 
contracts awarded by the Disarmament 
Agency as of April 10, totaling about $2 
million. Millis’ study appears in the second 
volume of this report entitled, “Quis Custo- 
diet,” which for the benefit of us nonelite, 
apparently means, “Who'll control what?“ 
The loose translation given on the docu- 
ment is: “Controlling the Police in a Dis- 
armed World.” 

Millis’ thesis is that the existence of the 
Soviet slave empire is a necessity for the 
“world order.” He writes: One might say 
that if the Soviet empire did not exist, some- 
thing would have to be created to fulfill its 
role in the world order.” 

The implication is that it should be 
American policy to join the United Nations 
in crushing any revolt in the Ukraine, Po- 
land, Hungary, or any other captive nation, 
forcing it back under Moscow's heel. 

“Whether we admit it to ourselves or not,” 
Millis says, we benefit enormously from the 
capability of the Soviet police system to keep 
law and order over the 200-million odd Rus- 
sians and the many additional millions in 
the satellite states,” 

We are supposed to “benefit enormously” 
by the enslavement of these many millions 
of human beings. 

This is the most dramatic confirmation 
yet of what Senator Srrom THURMOND 
(Democrat, of South Carolina) calls Wash- 
ington's no-win policy. It provides the Ideo- 
logical justification for an American policy 
of a strategic stalemate, and even assuring 
defeat of such freedom-loving forces as the 
brave band of young Cuban patriots who set 
sail April 17, 1961 for the Bay of Pigs. 

The scandalous treatise by Millis admits: 
“It is in the first instance constitutional 
change which is proposed by the goal of gen- 
eral and complete disarmament.” 

“Constitutional change” means curbing 
Congress. It is no accident that the Center 
tor Democratic Institutions—of which he is 
a staff member— published a pamphlet May 
27 in which Senators Jost S. CLARK 
(Democrat, of Pennsylvania) and J. W. Fut- 
BRIGHT (Democrat, of Arkansas) call for lim- 
iting the role of Congress. 

“One cannot resist the conclusion,” Millis 
goes on, “that there must be a suprana- 
tional autonomous police power, with veto- 
free sources of revenue * * * solely responsi- 
ble to a supranational politica] authority.” 

His paper meshes perfectly with policy 
statements by our highest Government ofi- 
cials. Included are: 

“Agreements should explicitly prohibit the 
development” of an antimissile defense sys- 
tem. Stated by Jerome Weisner, top science 
aid to President Kennedy, at the Sixth Pug- 
wash Conference, Moscow, November 29, 
1960. 

The United States should undertake “a 
series of unilateral (disarmament) actions 
designed to produce reciprocal action * * + 
on the part of our enemies.” Paul Nitze, as- 
sistant secretary of defense for international 
security affairs, at Asilomar National Strat- 
egy Seminar, Monterey Peninsula, Calif., 
April 24-30, 1960. 

It is therefore, an American interest to 
see an end of nationhood as it has been his- 
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torically defined.” Walt Whitman Rostow, 
chairman of the State Department Policy 
Planning Board, at the Center for Interna- 
tional Studies, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, September 1959. 

This approach, which goes beyond “ap- 
peasement“ or “accommodation,” to ac- 
tually furnishing aid and comfort to the So- 
viet Union, only makes sense in the context 
of a world divided between two cooperating 
dictatorships, This nightmarish world, pre- 
dicted by George Orwell in his novel “1984,” 
would be ushered in by the so-called general 
“disarmament” treaty. 

By alding socialist consolidation elsewhere 
in the world, Washington's Federal planners 
see the road paved for absolutism at home. 
In their own hands, of course. 


John Birchers in Livermore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 10, 1963, a John Birch chapter was 
formed in Livermore, Calif., a city of 
22,000 in the northeasterly portion of 
the Ninth Congressional District, which 
I am honored to represent. 

The local newspaper is the Livermore 
Herald and News, and its managing edi- 
tor, Mr. Arthur L. Henry, attended the 
formation meeting of the Livermore 
chapter of the Birch Society, at which 
the speaker was a Mr. Hugh Fine, full- 
time paid coordinator for the Society in 
the San Francisco Bay area. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been so much 
discussion lately regarding this con- 
troversial organization that I am sub- 
mitting herewith, for the pleasure of my 
colleagues, Mr. Henry’s editorial describ- 
ing fairly and objectively this thought- 
ful editor's conclusions of his first 
glimpse of the John Birch Society: 

JOHN BIRCHERS IN LIVERMORE 

If the John Birch Society were only what 
it says it is—an educational organization 
dedicated to preservation of the Nation's Con- 
stitution—few Americans would be as con- 
cerned as they are about its activities. 

But about 50 Livermore residents heard 
with their own ears last Friday night from 
its paid coordinator that the John Birch 
Society, beyond being an educational orga- 
nization, is a group of hero worshippers who 
profess to believe and promote a mish-mash 
of half truths, misinformation, evangelistic 
anticommunism, support of dictators, and 
character assassination. 

Certainly no one should question the sin- 
cerity of many of the John Birch members. 
They simply have to be sincere, for there is 
little other explanation for some of their 
beliefs. 

But even with its very best foot forward, 
at its own meeting trying to make the best 
possible impression on prospective members, 
and where there happened to be a minimum 
of critical questioning, the John Birch So- 
ciety dismally failed to meet its description 
of itself as an educational organization. 

The film which opened the meeting, an 
hour long outline of the growth of commu- 
nism by Founder Robert Welch, was con- 
sidered by many persons who saw it Friday 
night a relatively accurate but somewhat 
overstated history of communism. 
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Many educated observers will question, for 
example, whether Venezuela, all the nations 
bordering the southern edge of the Mediter- 
ranean, and our own State of Hawall, are ac- 
tually controlled by Communists, as Welch 
stated, 

And his view that leaders of the United 
States are helping the Communist conspir- 
acy all they can by “opposing dictatorships 
and calling for more liberal governments in 
Latin America” will hardly be supported by 
Americans, other than the John Birch style 
of American. It may be hard for persons who 
didn't hear it to believe, but Welch spe- 
cifically criticized the United States for not 
supporting Trujillo in the Dominican Re- 
public. 

Here is an example of the Birch Society's 
selective view of history, taking facts that fit 
Welch’s personal views to make his point 
while ignoring other facts. If Welch were 
as concerned about true American principles 
and ideals as he says he is, he would recall 
that there was a time when the Uhited States 
itself was a more liberal government fight- 
ing to free itself from a government which 
approximated back in 1776 the dictatorships 
of today. 

The pure American view can be nothing 
but support of people trying to free them- 
selves from political dictatorship, but since 
the Communists weren't around in 1776 and 
since it is the Communists that Welch is 
fighting he inyented a new kind of Ameri- 
can ideal. 

Certainly there are too many Communists 
involved in Latin American revolutions, and 
communism in Latin America surely is some- 
thing to fear. But the alternative is not, as 
Welch states, support of dictators. 

It was the discussion and comments that 
followed the Welch film which gave much 
stronger indication of the questionable views 
of the society. 

Members proudly follow Welch’s teaching, 
believing that his 13 years of study of the 
Communist conspiracy qualify him to tell 
them what the facts are and how the battle 
should be fought, And while members are 
permitted, a few times, not to take part in 
actions recommended by Welch, they believe 
the danger from communism is so critical 
there simply isn't time for members to debate 
which actions should be taken. 

This hardly seems believable to most of us, 
but that is exactly what the man said here 
Friday night. 

Again, if Welch really did understand and 
attempt to follow true American ideals he 
would know that the basic nature of Ameri- 
can constitutional government requires a 
continual probing and questioning of exist- 
ing government and possible courses of 
action. 

The Birch Society members are entitled to 
follow Welch's views if they wish, but that 
doesn't make them right in our mind. 

The society’s drive to impeach Chief Jus- 
tice Earl Warren is based on its belief that 
he has aided the Communist conspiracy in 
63 out of 65 votes of the Supreme Court, and 
the action is directed against Warren even 
though, in the soclety's view, Justice Hugo 
Black has voted with the conspiracy a per- 
fect 102 out of 102 times. 

The explanation that Warren is being im- 
Peached as a symbol of the Court's “un- 
constitutional” decisions again is far short 
of what most Americans would consider the 
American determination to dispense justice 
equally and on the basis of a man’s actions 
rather than his opinions. 

The fact that three “Impeach Warren” 
billboards on Highway 40 were countered by 
12 billboards supporting the Chief Justice is 
proof, the man said it, of the power and - 
nancial backing of the Communist con- 
spiracy. 

The case against President Dwight Eisen- 
hower, would be ludicrous were it not 
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that Birchers apparently believe Welch's 
“documentation.” 

Without going into a detailed refutation of 
the ridiculous collection of twisted half- 
truths and guilt by associations, it need only 
be pointed out that one plank in the case 
against Eisenhower is Welch's statement that 
he never was a Republican and was actually 
run for President in 1952 by the Democrats 
who knew that they couldn’t win with any 
Democratic candidate. That's what the man 
said and what Birchers apparently believe. 

Reasonable men might question whether 
the John Birch Society is even an educational 
organization. One knowledgable Liver- 
morean said after leaving Friday night's 
meeting that what he had just experienced 
was the antithesis of education. 

A fiim frankly designed to frighten its 
audience was followed by a speaker pro- 
claiming the views of a hero whose flaming 
sword will strike down the enemy. It that 
education? It sounded much more like in- 
doctrination in the views of a single man, 
which is a far cry from educating the people 
to the facts as they really are and an under- 
standing of possible alternatives. 

The views of the Birch society used to be 
more or less academic for Livermoreans. 
But as of right now the opinions and activ- 
ities of these people are of specific and im- 
portant local interest. 

One chapter exists in Livermore now and 
the society is openly recruiting members and 
has even talked of as many as 400 members 
in Livermore Valley. 

And while the society claims to be, and 
probably is, nonpolitical, its members are 
encouraged to be active in local politics and 
community affairs. In recent months Liv- 
ermoreans have seen some evidence of this 
type of activity: the questioning of the pa- 
triotism of a school board candidate and 
some of the extreme attitudes proclaimed 
during the dispute over teaching of patriot- 
ism at high school. 

The real fear that should be im the hearts 
of Livermoreans now is that the political ac- 
tivity of individual John Birch Society mem- 
bers will manifest itself here as it has in 
other communities. A growing community 
has problems enough without haying to go 
through the type of thing that happened in 
Paradise, Calif., just to name one example. 

Now, to be careful not to fall into the 
same kind of gullt by association attitude 
we accuse the Birchers of, it must be point- 
ed out that not all challenging of attitudes 
or questioning of patriotism here will neces- 
sarily be prompted by the Birchers and be- 
cause their membership is secret we will 
know of none but the leaders. But they 
are here and we must be wary of them. 

To be especially fair to the John. Birch 
Society, it must also be pointed out that 
these comments are being published in a 
newspaper—and you all know about news- 
papers. 

Time and again we were told last Friday 
night that the press, magazines, and tele- 
vision of the Nation are controlled by the 
Communists. That is almost a refreshing 
change from the constant accusations of the 
Communists that we are the capitalist 
press.—A.L.H. 


What Kind of a Nut Is He? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT DOLE 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 
Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, the New 


Frontier seems to be proceeding with 
great vigah“ to put into reverse prac- 
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tice President Kennedy’s statement, 
“Ask not what your Government can do 
for you, but what you can do for your 
Government.” 

The Harvard-trained Frontiersmen 
are causing many to wonder if the time- 
tested virtues of thrift, self-determina- 
tion and free enterprise may not soon be 
a thing of the past. 

In this vein, an editorial from the 
Odessa (Tex.) American reprinted in the 
May 16, 1963, issue of the Clark County 
(Kans.) Clipper is most appropriate: 

WHar KIND or a Nor Is He? 

He wants to run his own business, 

He wants to select his own doctor, 

He wants to make his own bargains. 

He wants to buy his own insurance. 

He wants to select his own reading matter. 

He wants to provide for his own old age. 

He wants to make his own contracts. 

He wants to select his own charities. 

He wants to educate his children as he 
wishes. 

He wants to make his own investments. 

He wants to select his own friends. 

He wants to provide his own recreation. 

He wants to compete freely in the market- 
place, 

He wants to grow by his own efforts. 

He wants to profit from his own errors. 

He wants to take part in the competition 
of ideas. 

He wants to be a man of good will. 

What kind of a nut is he? He's an Ameri- 
can who understands and believes in the 
Declaration of Independence, that’s what 
kind. 

Arent you glad you are too? And don't 
you wonder why so many of our fellow 
Americans are trying so hard to destroy the 
kind of life that has made us the aim and 
the envy of every other people on earth? 

The question is: What kind of nuts are 
they? 


Civil Defense Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
my home city of Portland, Oreg., con- 
tinues to be in the limelight as a result 
of the decision of its city council to aban- 
don the civil defense program which per- 
haps was one of the outstanding ones 
among American cities. In this con- 
nection, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
troduce in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp four editorials on the sub- 
ject—one from the New York Post of 
May 31, 1963, one from the Washington 
Daily News of June 3, 1963, one from the 
June 1, 1963, edition of the Washington 
Post, and the fourth from the June 5, 
1963, edition of the Evening Star of 
Washington, D.C.: 

[From the New York Post of May 31 1963} 

SUBJECT FOR DEBATE 

Debate on the administration's request 
for $175 million to expand its shelter pro- 
gram is taking place against the backdrop 
of Oregon's wanting “out” from the program. 

Oregonians, as Senator Wayne MORSE in- 
terprets the action of their State legislature, 
considers the civil defense program sense- 
less, wasteful, and unrealistic. Judging by 
New York's failure to tap the civil defense 
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funds made avallable by Governor Rocke- 
feller, such sentiments may be nationwide. 

Sharp reservations about the shelter pro- 
gram are also reflected in the staff study of 
the House Armed Services Subcommittee 
which is holding hearings on the adminis- 
tration's request. It is absurd for civil de- 
fense officials to suggest that such questions 
spring from a reluctance to face up to the 
facts of the nuclear age. 

As the staff study emphasizes, Congress as 
well as the American people need to be per- 
suaded of the technical feasibility of a 
shelter program. It is the legitimate doubt 
on this score that leads to the further view 
that the program might constitute “a cruel 
and dangerous deception on the American 
people.” r 

The issue is real; a national debate is in 
order. 

From the Washington Post. June 1, 1963] 
No HIDING PLACE 


Civil Defense Chief Steuart L. Pittman has 
a thankless assignment in defending the ad- 
ministration’s $175 million shelter program. 
The program had its genesis in the 1961 
Berlin crisis, and even at that time there 
were grave doubts about the worth or wis- 
dom of a vast shelter effort. Nothing has 
happened since to strengthen the case for 
the kind of blast shelter program Mr. Pitt- 
man is urging; much has happened to 
weaken it. 

The central objections are summed up in 
an able staff study prepared by Philip W. 
Kelleher for the House Armed Services sub- 
committee headed by Representative HÉBERT, 
of Louisiana. The study suggests that the 
administration plan for constructing truly 
effective blast shelters is not feasible, that 
the program could become a wasteful boon- 
doggle, and that there are serious moral 
issues raised by encouragement of private, 
every-man-for-himself shelters. 

Mr. Pittman understandably rejects the 
feasibility argument, citing some scientific 
opinion to support the validity of private 
shelters and shelter areas in public buildings. 
But it will take considerable evidence to 
overcome the opinion to the contrary. Han- 
son W. Baldwin, military editor of the New 
York Times, sums up the opposing view: 

“The 100-megaton weapon has inyalidated 
the civil defense concepts of yesterday. Its 
explosion and the resulting fire storms would 
probably ignite anything flammable out to 
35 to 60 miles from the center and in- 
cinerate or asphyxiate the occupants of 
shelters.” A 

The administration response—that there 
are only six cities vulnerable to fire storms— 
is not exactly reassuring nor entirely per- 
suasive. The fact is, as Mr. Baldwin stresses, 
that in an age of the offensive weapon, the 
enemy can nullify all except the most costly 
and elaborate attempts to provide protection. 

Moreover, there is much weight to the staff 
study’s point that a commitment to a shelter 
program would be irreversible and that 
potent economic interests would find reasons 
wholly unrelated to defense for favoring a 
permanently expanding effort. This has been 
the melancholy history of the strategic sur- 
plus stockpiles. Concerning the moral ob- 
jections, much has been said, and time has 
given even more pertinence to the obser- 
vation of Thomas E. Murray, former member 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. There is 
something sad, Mr. Murray asserted, “about 
the sight of a great nation falling back upon 
sheer survival as its all-consuming purpose 
in history. Such a morbid preoccupation 
reflects a bankruptcy of lucid, political 
thought.” 

In Oregon, the State legislature has voted 
to abolish the civil defense pi . The 
city of Portland—ilong hailed as a model by 
civil defense officlals—made the same deci- 
sion earlier, This, it seems to us, reflects a 
growing awareness that the kind of civil 
defense plans Mr. Pittman is offering are 
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obsolete. More and more Americans seem 
unwilling to invest millions to buy the illu- 
sion but not the reality of security. It will 
take some powerful, and plausible persua- 
sion to demonstrate that a backyard shelter 
really offers a hiding place. 


From the Washington Daily News of June 3, 
1963] 


I Want Some ANSWERS 
(By Richard Starnes) 


Every time the weight of accumulated evi- 
dence persuades me that mass insanity is 
the principal product of our society, along 
flickers a faint ray or hope that perhaps 
this gloomy conviction is still a mite 
premature. 

Until recently, for example, old slack- 
jawed, bewildered, put-upon Boobus Ameri- 
cans would endure any indignity at the 
hands of his governing officials if only they 
teok the precaution of first scaring him 
with a Bolshevik bogeyman. 

Any taxpayer with mother wit enough to 
wonder just what weill find on the moon 
that's worth the multibillion tab, was 
always coldly informed that if we didn't, 
the Russians would. 

There are some heartening signs that 
this allpurpose nonanswer may have had 
it, however. 

A notable straw in the wind was the 
action of the Portland (Oreg.) City Council, 
which abolished the city’s civil defense or- 
ganization. Heartened by this demonstra- 
tion that the cries of a jobless bureaucrat 
were not necessarily fatal, the Oregon 
Legislature voted to orm the same hu- 
manitarian function with respect to the 
State civil defense machine. 

Now, as if my cup wasn’t slopping over 
already, a House committee has asked some 
searching and embarrassing questions about 
a $175 million fallout shelter program the 
Kennedy brothers are urging upon us. The 
questions, which were posed in a study by 
the staff of a House Armed Services sub- 
committee, seem sure to provoke mature 
debate on the feasibility of sheltering 
numbers of Americans from radioactive fall- 
out following nuclear war. 

Simple arithmetic proves that any shelter 
program large enough to be meaningful will 
cost uncounted billions of borrowed dollars. 
Like the astronomical spenders in the space 
agency, the civil defense chaps follow the 
inexorable rule of keeping first estimates low 
enough to sucker Congress into authorizing 
some colossal lunacy, knowing they can al- 
ways get more once a program is born and 
thus is automotically endowed with bureau- 
cratic Immortality. 

Moreover, mass sheltering will mean mass 
management by a large number of persons, 
most of whom will turn out to be the sort 
of dolts and petty tyrants one would expect 
to enjoy prancing around in headgear of no 
earthly utility to anyone except a bedfast 
invalid. I think it can be accepted that any- 
once who voluntarily wears a brassard does 
so in hope that whatever frail authority it 
confers will some day enable him to compel 
some superior mortal to do his bidding. 

Given a choice of living under the orders 
of such a den mother for 2 weeks in a dun- 
geon or of perishing decently in some rous- 
ing fireworks display, any person with char- 
acter and intellectual stability would unhes- 
itatingly choose the latter. 

Before these warrens are authorized by 
Congress, I'd like to know if they are to be 
segregated or integrated? Co-ed or not? 
Will an unlucky prisoner be permitted to 
bring along a jug of old coffin varnish to 
wash down the pemican? Or will the WCTU, 
the NAACP and all the white supremacy 
councils trade away whatever rights I may 
still have? How about praying in these GI 
shelters—required or forbidden? 

And, since the preservation of the species 
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is the intent of the program, will the func- 
tionary with the armband and the white 
enameled fixture on his head permit, er, 
romance? Or will be ban it? Or possibly, 
insist on it? 

Before they lock me up in one of their 
dratted sewers I want to have some answers. 
[From the Washington Evening Star, June 
5, 1963] 

SHELTERS—A CRUEL DECEPTION? 


An index to the kind of world we liye in 
today can be found in the Hamburg fire- 
storm of July 24, 1943. 

On that dáte the British dropped a mere 
2,400 tons of conventional explosives on the 
German port city. But the consequences for 
Hamburg were catastrophic. 

These first bombs knocked out the water 
mains. On succeeding days tens of thou- 
sands of small fire bombs were dropped and 
these were followed by more blockbusters— 
8,000 tons in all. The chief intelligence of- 
ficer in our London Embassy, James R. New- 
man, reported as follows: 

“We got a phenomenon that man had never 
seen before, except perhaps in prehistory. 
Fires Joined together in a radius of 3 miles. 
Hot gasses rose, while surrounding cool air 
Was pulled in and acted as a bellows. Sev- 
enty thousand of Hamburg's 100,000 trees 
splintered to earth; 250,000 dwelling units 
out of 556,000 were completely destroyed. 
The fire lasted for 7 days. Temperatures 
flared to 1,400 and 1,800 degrees so that the 
bricks themselves actually burned. Thou- 
sands and thousands of people were in shel- 
ters at the time; all but a negligible fraction 
died anyway. Bodies were still being dug 
up 6 months later, most of them completely 
unmarked by fire. They had died of suffo- 
cation and carbon monoxide—70,000 in all.” 

Remember this disaster was visited upon 
Hamburg 20 years ago by a trifling 8,000 
tons of conventional bombs. Has it a mean- 
ing for us today when, in an all-out thermo- 
nuclear attack, any major American city 
could expect to be hit, not with 8,000 tons, 
but with up to the equivalent of 100 million 
tons of explosives? 

Surely it has. But very few people seem 
to care. We think the reason is not hard 
to discover. 

A House Armed Services Subcommittee 
headed by Representative HÉBERT has been 
holding hearings on a Federal civil defense 
program, with particular reference to fall- 
out shelters. And an Associated Press man 
reported the other day that the hearing was 
droning along before an average audience 
of 35 persons, some of whom were dozing. 
Obviously, nobody cares very much. And 
this view is reinforced by the recent deci- 
sion in Portland, Oreg., to abolish its civil 
defense program and forget about it—fallout 
shelters and all. 

Why is it that there is so little Interest, 
so little concern? An excellent report to 
the Hébert subcommittee by its counsel, 
Philip W. Kelleher, furnishes at least some 
of the answers—especially with respect to 
fallout shelters. He quotes Dr. Alexander 
Langsdorf, Jr., a physicist at the Argonne 
Laboratories, as saying in a Chicago news- 
paper Interview that the Russians, if they 
knew we had adequate fallout protection, 
would explode the bomb in the air rather 
than on the surface. Dr. Langsdorf added: 

“From an airburst you get a massive fire- 
storm which might set all Chicago on fire. 
Concrete fallout shelters would turn into 
ovens, cooking the people inside. If they 
don't burn they would probably suffocate, 
because all the oxygen would be consumed.” 

But let's suppose that some people hid- 
den away in fallout shelters in some areas 
should survive. What of them? Mr. Kelle- 
her quotes Dr. John N. Wolfe, chief, En- 
vironmental Sciences Branch of the Biology 
and Medicine Divisions of the Atomic Energy 
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Commission, as follows: “Fallout shelters 
in many areas seem only a means of delaying 
death and represent only part of a survival 
plan. With an environment so completely 
modified, the question is, where does a man 
go after his sojourn in shelters? What does 
he do upon emergence?" 

Mr. Kelleher elaborated on Dr. Wolfe's 
meaning in these words: “The survivor 
emerges from his shelter only to find that 
communications and distribution systems 
are damaged or destroyed. If there is food 
still undestroyed it may be contaminated, 
as will be the water supply. It is at least 
possible that the land which he must stand 
on is dangerously radioactive. Under these 
circumstances he may survive, but if so it 
will be through pure luck.” 

There is, of course, another side to this 
Gebate, and Mr. Kelleher presents it. But as 
we read his paper, he comes down squarely 
on the side of the argument which holds 
that “the currently planned fallout shelter 
program, or any extension of it, would work 
a cruel and dangerous deception on the 
American people.” 

For our part, we do not think the Amer- 
ican people will want to spend up to $7 bil- 
lion for fallout shelters, much less $100 to 
$200 billion for blast shelters. There is noth- 
ing in American nature that is compatible 
with the prospect of burrowing into the 
ground to hide for days and weeks, not 
knowing what has happened to wives, chil- 
dren or parents. George Kennan, speaking 
in a somewhat different context some time 
ago, just about said it all when he asked: 

“Are we bo flee like haunted creatures from 
one defensive device to another, each more 
costly and humiliating than the one before, 
cowering underground one day, breaking up 
our cities the next, attempting to surround 
ourselves with elaborate electric shields on 
the third, concerned only to prolong the 
length of our lives while sacrificing all the 
values for which it might be worth while 
to live?” 

We think not. The only remedy, the only 
hope, is to prevent nuclear war. Meanwhile, 

borrowing from a quotation used by 
Mr. Kennan: “Let us at least walk like men, 
with our heads up, so long as we are per- 
mitted to walk at all.” 


Pope John XXIII 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, soon after the sun had set over 
St. Peter's Square while many thousands 
watched and the rest of the world waited, 
the word came that the beloved pontiff, 
Pope John XXIII had passed to his 
eternal reward. Many of those assem- 
bled—as did others in other parts of 
the world—unashamedly wept. Now the 
entire world kneels in abject sorrow to 
mark the passing of “the Pope of Peace 
and Good Will,” and history will forever 
record his noble and untiring efforts to 
create world peace and good will among 
all men, regardless of race, creed or color. 

Born Angelo Giuseppe Roncalli, in 
humble surroundings and of peasant 
parents who tilled the soil to eke out 
a bare living in the little known hamlet 
of Sotto {1 Monte, he too labored in the 
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fields before he received the call to serve 
his Church. Despite all the splender of 
the Papacy in Rome, he will always be 
remembered for his deep and sincere 
humility that touched all who were for- 
tunate enough to be in his presence. He 
was a pastoral Pope—warm, humble, 
extremely contemporary and always op- 
timistic with a bright outlook for the 
future. The 260th successor to St. Peter 
as the spiritual leader of a universal 
Church exceeding 550 million faithful, 
this great Vicar of Christ on Earth, was 
heard to exclaim on the first anniversary 
of his coronation, “One who is Pope at 
78 years does not have a great future.” 
Even then, his great impact on the world 
was beginning to take shape. 

Pope John XXIII was the greatest 
moral force in modern history. He not 
only vitalized the Catholic Church, but 
created a tremendous measure of good 
will among non-Catholics throughout 
the world. His convening of the Ecu- 
menical Council last fall in Rome had for 
one of its principal purposes the begin- 
ning of closer relations with the Protes- 
tant world. It was the most significant 
move in that direction taken for several 
centuries. Time and the continuation 
of the work of the Ecumenical Council 
will determine the strength of the foun- 
dation that was laid by the late beloved 
pontiff. 

The diplomatic skill Pope John XXIII 
exhibited during his short reign of 5 
years was not an accomplishment ac- 
quiréd in his latest years. Subsequent 
to his effective work with the Orthodox 
Church in the Balkans, he was to show 
skillful and masterful diplomatic and 
political acumen in those days when 
Paris was rising from the ashes of hu- 
miliation to a new liberation. His bril- 
liant and bold encyclical “Pacem in 
Terris,” or “Peace on Earth,” was a 
historical document that had a forceful 
impact on the civilized world and en- 
deared this Pope to peoples of all faiths. 
In this encyclical, Pope John XXIII re- 
appraised the Communist world as a 
period of troubled transition—a move- 
ment in history based upon a false phi- 
losophy—that eventually will be subject 
to profound changes. This message ad- 
dressed not only to Catholics but to men 
of good will all over the world gave re- 
newed faith to the oppressed. This, to- 
gether with his encyclical, “Mater et 
Magistra,” or “Mother and Teacher,” 
which was directed to the more prosper- 
ous to help the undeveloped, to share the 
abundant with those in poverty, hunger, 
misery, and despair. It was a forthright 
and historical document that enunciated 
an ancient philosophy of Jesus Christ 
that we are all our brothers’ keepers, and 
one that focused attention on the vital 
social problems of the present day. 

The deceased pontiff not only preached 
the brotherhood of man. He also prac- 
ticed it throughout his life. Likened to 
Pope Leo XIII, his predecessor by almost 
a century who immediately upon his elec- 
tion as pontiff started working for the 
liberation of German Catholics who were 
suffering under Bismarck’s repressive 
legislation, Pope John XXIII made his- 
tory in his efforts to keep alive the spirit 
of human courage among the oppressed 
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people of the world. As Angelo Cardinal 
Roncalli, he materially aided in the res- 
cue and survival of thousands of Jews 
from the mad and sadistic oppression of 
Hitler and his Fascist cohorts during the 
World War II period. For these efforts, 
he earned the undying gratitude of the 
Jewish people in Israel and the rest of 
the world. 

One of his crowning glories in the 
practice of brotherhood came when he 
named the Catholic Church’s first Af- 
rican, Japanese, and Philippine cardinals 
as princes of the church. With the is- 
suance of his two famous encyclicals and 
his unprecedented move to establish re- 
lations between the Catholic Church and 
the religion removed from the church, 
Pope John XXIII has left an indelible 
impression upon all the world—one that 
surpasses the achievements of any other 
modern pontiff. 


Jim Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday, May 31 the Hudson Dispatch 
published an editorial entitled “Jim Far- 
ley at 75 Still Rugged.” I think my col- 
leagues wil find it of pleasant interest. 
I wish to commend the Hudson Dispatch 
for this fine editorial. Jim Farley is 
without doubt an outstanding humani- 
tarian, a great American and one to 
whom the Democratic Party of today 
owes a great deal. He has rarely been 
wrong on his political evaluations and I 
am certain that history will prove him 
correct in his statement that President 
Kennedy “is likely to go down in history 
as one of our greatest Presidents.” And 
in the days ahead I am sure my col- 
leagues join me in wishing Jim Farley 
well. . 

The editorial follows: 

Jım FARLEY AT 75 STILL RUGGED 


One may or may not subscribe to the par- 
tisan views of James Aloysius Farley, a po- 
litical craftsman who ranks among the best 
the Nation has ever produced and whose be- 
hind-the-scenes influence was indelibly 
stamped on the career of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt as both Governor and President, and on 
gubernatorial services of Alfred E. Smith and 
Herbert H. Lehman, but we doubt that even 
his foes in countless bouts in the arenas of 
politics would ever gainsay his stalwart de- 
pendability and his adherence to the prin- 
ciples he espoused. 

Jim Farley, as he was known for decades 
to Presidents and Governors, as well as to 
the people of New York City and the Empire 
State, was 75 yesterday. At an age when 
most men have lost interest in what goes on 
around them, he is as full of zest as ever, 
and he is even contemplating a run against 
Republican Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, 
the New York State incumbent, next year. 
While not committing himself, the sage of 
Haverstraw declares that if nominated, he 
believes he could add more strength to the 
Democratic ticket than any others who have 
been mentioned for the race. 

What we admire most about Jim Farley 
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has always been his devotion to a principle. 
We have often felt that without his astute 
support, F.D.R. might not have gotten into 
the White House. He accepted the job of 
Postmaster General under President Roose- 
yelt and ardently supported his chief during 
the 8 years of his first two terms in the White 
House. But, and if for no other reason, we 
came to admire Mr. Farley, he took a walk 
in 1940 when the squire of Hyde Park defied 
tradition and stood for a third term in the 
Presidency. 

Mr. Roosevelt succeeded in his ambition 
and won that election as well as a fourth 
term in 1944, but the precedent he set will 
never be repeated, for Congress, fortunate- 
ly, has enacted legislation limiting any oc- 
cupant of the White House to two terms 
consecutively, thus stemming establishment 
of political dynasties that are almost inevita- 
bly bound to be of disservice to the coun- 


Mr. Farley's decision to no longer sup- 
port FDR when the Chief Executive decided 
to defy tradition happened to parallel the 
thinking of our own father, who in all his 
life never voted any other than a straight 
Democratic ticket, taking his cue from his 
father. When FDR broke precedent and 
sought a third term, our dad for the only 
time after he became a voter refused to go 
to the polls. He felt he couldn't vote for 
Mr. Roosevelt and he wouldn't vote Repub- 
lican. s 

Mr. Farley in a statement on the eve of 
his 75th birthday expressed the view that 
President John F. Kennedy “is likely to go 
down in history as one of our greatest Pres- 
idents.” He added that he had never made 
a prediction that he didn't believe in. He 
supported his forecast of JFK's historical 
stature with the observation that Mr. Ken- 
nedy came to the presidency better quall- 
fied than any other man in this century.” 
He pointed to the present Chief Executive's 
education, his training in politics and gov- 
ernment, his war service, his inquisitive 
mind, his memory and his courage as rea- 
sons to bolster his prognosis. 

We would be the last one to sell Mr. Far- 
ley’s analysis of Mr. Kennedy’s place in U.S. 
history down the river, but personally feel 
constrained to withhold our own Judgment 
on JFK's position in the ranks of American 
Chief Executives for at least a few years. If, 
as is more or less generally conceded, he is 
voted a second term in 1964, the ensuing 4 
years will, in our mind, determine his right- 
ful position in history’s conclusions, We 
think he has done a very acceptable job 
despite his youth and could well rise to the 
heights of greatness Mr. Farley sees ahead 
for him. - 


Science and the Individual in a Changing 
World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, June 5, at Mundelein College, 
Chicago, II., 218 graduates were pre- 
sented with their degrees in the com- 
mencement exercises. The highlight of 
the ceremony was the commencement 
address by Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, Chair- 
man of U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
entitled “Science and the Individual in a 
Changing World.” 

Because of legislative business here 
in Washington, I was unable to be pres- 
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ent with Dr. Seaborg, Cardinal Meyer, 
and Sister Mary Ann Ida, president of 
Mundelein College, and those others par- 
ticipating in this proud event. 

I did read with interest, however, Dr. 
Seaborg's address, and under leave to 
extend my remarks I would like to com- 
mend this speech to my colleagues and 
to the readership of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The speech follows: 

SCIENCE AND THE INDIVIDUAL IN A CHANGING 
WORLD 


Thank you, Sister Mary Ann Ida, for your 
kind words of introduction. I would like to 
say to Cardinal Meyer, to Sister Mary Ann 
Ida, as the president of Mundelein College, 
to the faculty, and to the students and their 
families and friends that I fee] most honored 
to be here with you this afternoon. 

Of course, I knew about Mundelein College 
and its recognized position in the educa- 
tional community of the Midwest when I 
was working here in Chicago a number of 
years ago. This is one of the reasons why 
I am especially pleased to be able to come 
back, and to talk to all of you today. But 
I should like to talk most directly for a 
little while to the students who are gradu- 
ating, since you are the reason we are all 
here, Surprisingly enough, I think that I 
may claim certain bonds of sympathy and 
understanding with you. In one way and 
another, you and I have all been heavily 
involved with the problems and processes of 
education for most of our lives—but of 
course this has been a somewhat longer and 
more complex period of involvement for me 
than for you students of the class of 1963. 

For most of you, this day must seem to 
mark the completion of many years spent 
in grade schools, high schools, and then 
here in your college classrooms, studios, 
workrooms, and laboratories. For some of 
you today must seem the day when you 
can put all of this finally behind you and 
you can now sally forth into a new and 
waiting world. 

But this is really not so much a day of 
completion for you as it is a day of begin- 
ning. That, of course, is why we say that 
this is your day of commencement. But I 
am also afraid that this will no longer be 
as rare an event in your life as it would 
have been in the days of your grandparents 
or even your parents. Our world is chang- 
ing so rapidly today that for nearly every 
one of us here, almost every single day is a 
day of commencement in one way or an- 
other. Each day, most of us have new prob- 
lems to face, new responsibilities, new anx- 
ieties, new burdens, and, if we are fortu- 
nate, new accomplishments and satisfactions 
as well. 

It was not too long ago that a young 
person could graduate from college, or even 
from high school, almost completely equip- 
ped for a lifetime’s career in the home, 
office, classroom, or laboratory. Today events 
are moving so rapidly that many of our 
textbooks are already obsolete and have to 
be supplemented by the daily newspapers 
and weekly news magazines. 

For example, all our college textbooks in 
chemistry tell us that the noble gases such 
as helium, krypton, xenon, and radon are 
completely inert to chemical action. About 
a year ago, Prof. Neil Bartlett of the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia announced that 
he had prepared a compound containing 
xenon. Investigators at the Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory here in Chicago, includ- 
ing Howard H. Claasen, Henry Selig, and 
John G. Malm, have since discovered a num- 
ber of additional compounds of some of 
these supposedly inert gases. This has been 
a notable scientific achievement, and one in 
which a Mundelein graduate, Geraldine 
Knapp, has also participated. 
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If we fall ill today, we may be cured by a 
drug that did not even exist 5 years ago. 
Our young people in the Peace Corps are 
going out to work and teach in distant 
places that were not even named on the 
maps they studied in school. 

A man’s lifetime of accumulated skills may 
become unneeded and unwanted because he 
has been replaced by a machine attached to 
& computer. Not too long ago, a man or a 
woman could be born, grow up, go to school, 
be married, live a full lifetime, and die and 
be buried in the same town. Today's grad- 
uating class comes from many parts of the 
world, many of you have already traveled 
extensively, and nearly all of you will still 
see many corners of this and other countries 
in your own lifetime. Perhaps some of your 
children will even see other corners of our 
solar system. 

One of the results of rapidly changing con- 
ditions can be a sense of insecurity or anxi- 
ety. We see this in many forms: many peo- 
ple are afraid of what tomorrow may bring 
and wish they could return to the quiet and 
peaceful days of the past. Let us compare 
our situation with that of the people living 
in Europe during the days of the Renais- 
sance. What was it like to live in those days? 
Life then was magnificent, cruel, glorious, 
uncertain, creative, and beset with problems, 
In brief, very much like life today, I think 
it of particular interest that most schol- 
ars today say that the period of the Renais- 
sance started with a revolutionary advance in 
technology. About 1440, Johann Guten- 
berg invented the art of printing from mov- 
able type. The books that had once been 
the private treasures of institutions or a 
few wealthy persons thus became the com- 
mon property of men and women of learning 
everywhere. The world has never been the 
same since 

Today, science has become the dynamic 
factor in our society. There are a great many 
intelligent and dedicated men and women in 
the world using their highest talents and 
intelligence to try to solve complex prob- 
lems about our universe. They are asking 
such questions as: What are the forces that 
hold the nucleus of an atom together? How 
does a tiny droplet of jelly develop and grow 
into a human baby—or a giant Sequoia 
tree? How old is the universe? Has our 
earth always had its oceans and continents? 
What were the conditions under which life 
developed on our earth? Is there life in 
other parts of the universe? 

Answers to these questions will serve not 
only to satisfy our human curiosity, but, of 
course, will have enormous practical implica- 
tions. Curiosity about our universe is 
of our human inheritance, and the scientist 
is, after all, a person with a highly skilled 
and intelligently directed sense of curiosity. 
But he is not the only one driven by a sense 
of wonder and a sense of mission in the 
world—there are also those who are con- 
cerned with line and form and meter and 
rhythms and philosophical insight—those 
who devote their studies to the humanities. 

Sometimes we hear that there is some sort 
of fundamental division or even antagonism 
between the sciénces and the humanities or 
arts, but I cannot agree with this. If you 
look at the deeper motivations of the human 
spirit, you will find a need for knowledge, a 
need for understanding, and a very impor- 
tant need for creative expansion and expres- 
sion. I think that these motivations really 
unite the scientist and the artist rather than 
divide them. Our world will be the richer 
for understanding this common bond. 

There are some most remarkable develop- 
ments taking place today in this area of co- 
operation between the fields of science and 
the fields of the arts. Many of these devel- 
opments are not very well known or under- 
stood, but they are most exciting and chal- 
lenging. Consider, for instance, how the in- 
vention of a simple mechanical device, the 
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aqualung, by Jacques Cousteau has opened 
up an entire new field of historical investi- 
gation. - The discoveries of the underwater 
archeologists in the Mediterranean alone are 
giving us new insight into the past. We are 
seeing not only the art treasures of ancient 
times, but are learning about the old trade 
routes, the techniques of engineering and 
science and much about what it must have 
been like to live in those days. M. Cousteau 
has recently described the discovery and ex- 
ploration of a sunken wreck off Marseille. In 
addition to hand tools and pottery, part of its 
cargo also included some 7,000 wine jars or 
amphorae. I am sure that any of the great 
names of the romantic period of the last 
century would envy M. Cousteau’s oppor- 
tunity to sip wine over 2,000 years old and to 
discover that it tasted of pine rosin, just as 
does much of the wine of modern Greece. 

There are many other examples today of 
remarkable advances being made as the re- 
sult of close cooperation between the scien- 
tist and the artist or historian. I am sure 
you all know about how the accurate meas- 
urement of tiny amounts of the radioactive 
carbon-14 is used to estimate the age of the 
relics of ancient man. For this work, my 
friend Prof. Willard F. Libby was awarded 
the Nobel Prize in 1960. There are still other 
methods used to put a date on an ancient 
object. -~ 

One of the favorite materials used by 
ancient man for making tools was obsidian. 
This is actually a volcanic glass, and could 
be skillfully fashioned into very sharp ar- 
rowheads, knives, scrapers and the like. 
Obsidian does not rust when it gets wet, 
but it will slowly absorb water to form 
what we call in chemistry a hydrated layer 
on its surface. Scientists at the Smithsonian 
Institution have recently learned how to 
measure the thickness of this layer, and 
so can estimate the age of an object of 
obsidian. They can also use this method to 
detect modern-day forgeries of obsidian art 
objects. 

The whole subject of detecting frauds in 
art is as fascinating a detective story as 
you could want, and an important one. 
Chemists can analyze the materials used in 
a painting, and, for example, if a painting 
attributed to Rembrandt contains a pigment 
which was not invented until 1922, then 
this is certainly a significant piece of cir- 
cumstantial evidence. 

Ancient coins and metal objects have 
always been valuable curios and there have 
always been those who would try to coun- 
terfeit them. Usually this was done by mak- 
ing a mold and casting a copy, say with 
molten silver. It used to be that an expert 
could detect such a fake with a microscope; 
the tiny bubbles which were formed during 
the casting were characteristic. But today 
counterfeiters are using the most modern 
techniques of vacuum casting to turn out 
Athenian drachmas and Persian shekels that 
are almost more real looking than the-orig- 
inal, even under the microscope. Museums 
today are having to use X-ray diffraction to 
see how the atoms in the metal are ar- 
ranged in order to detect fraud. 

Genuine coins were made (and still are 
today) by hammering a piece of metal be- 
tween an engraved die and an engraved an- 
vil. This forces the design into the coin, 
but also changes the arrangement of the tiny 
crystals of the metal. A coin that is cast 
from a molten metal does not have the same 
X-ray diffraction pattern as does the ham- 
mered metal, and so can be detected as a 
fraud. 

Still another way in which scientists are 
doing important work today is in helping to 
preserve the fine works of art which are 
part of our cultural heritage, Over 600 years 
ago, the early Italian artist Giotto painted 
a remarkable series of frescoes in the Scrov- 
egni Chapel in Padua. Italy, They are among 
the finest paintings of their period, and, 
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preservation. But there were a few areas 


where these paintings were damaged in the 
past, and various processes of deterioration 
were beginning to set in. In places, the 
hard plaster on which the frescoes were 
painted was beginning to crumble away toa 
fine powder. Some of this could have been 
a result of water seepage, but this was only 
part of the problem. In an interesting ex- 
ample of international cooperation, scien- 
tists in the United States determined that 
the hard plaster and the crumbling plaster 
were of different chemical composition. The 
hard plaster contained calcium carbonate, 
chemically equivalent to limestone or mar- 
ble, The crumbled plaster contained large 
amounts of calcium sulfate, which is gypsum 
or plaster of paris. This was the clue they 
needed: what was happening was that small 
amounts of sulfuric acid in the atmosphere 
were slowly attacking the plaster. Today, 
Padua is a busy industrial city, and there is 
even a nearby factory manufacturing rayon 
upwind of the chapel. 

Now that the cause of the decay is known, 
it should be possible to protect the painting 
by suitable air conditioning and air purifica- 
tion, combined with the use of appropriate 
colorless plastic resins to hold on the loose- 
ened areas of color. The discovery that the 
plaster is being attacked by industria! fumes 
will also be followed closely in other places 
in Italy and will undoubtedly help to protect 
still other works of art. The key part of this 
research was the use of X-ray diffraction, 
which can provide a chemical and crystal 
analysis of a tiny pinch of sample. I am 
proud to say that scientists at one of the 
laboratories of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the Brookhaven National Laboratory, 
Were among those who were able to con- 
tribute in this delicate work because of their 
special capabilities. 

Another stimulating use of modern tech- 
niques to solve old problems is in the field 
of languages. The written language of the 
Mayas of Central America has long been 
a puzzle. There was no Rosetta stone to 
help, as there was for the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. Interestingly enough, the key to 
the language of the Mayas seems to have 
been found. A group of Russian investi- 
gators has recently announced that by the 
help of modern electronic computers in 
studying patterns of distribution of sym- 
bols, and so on, a nearly complete solution 
has been worked out. 

It may be of particular interest at this 
school to note that computers are also being 
used in theological studies. The complete 
works of St. Thomas Aquinas include ap- 
proximately 13 million words. A complete 
concordance or index to the words in all 
his books would be of great use to those 
who would like to make a detailed study 
of the way he thought and wrote, or of how 
his may have been influenced by 
others of his time and before. It has been 
estimated that such a complete concordance 
would take 50 scholars some 40 years to 
complete by hand in the old traditional 
way. 

Through the use of the newer machine 
processing of such data, such a concordance 
could be completed with about one-fortieth 
of the time and effort, permitting the re- 
searchers to use more of their time for their 
specific scholarly abilities, such as inter- 
preting and organizing the information ob- 
tained. Such a program is currently under- 
way—a library in Italy has recently put all 
the words in the Summa Theologica of St. 
Thomas Aquinas on some 1,800,000 punched 
cards for machine processing. 

A similar program is underway to study 
the words of the famous Dead Sea scrolls; 
it is interesting to note in this instance that 
a special card punch had to be devised to 
punch the cards from right-to-left, since 
this is the way the scrolls were written. 


valid today than ever before. 
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Perhaps a lesson to be gained from these 
accounts is the fact that there is a unity of 
knowledge and knowledge seeking. There is 
a continuum that extends from theories of 
the origin of the universe through the rise 
of life on earth to the evolution and history 
of man, and on to the completion of the 
cycle with such an abstruse field as high 
energy particle theory. There is no knowl- 
edge that is isolated from the total fabric. 

René Descartes spoke directly to this point 
over 300 years ago, when he said: “Hence 
we must believe that all sciences are so inter- 
connected, that it is much easier to study 
them all together than to isolate one from 
all the others. Therefore, if anyone wishes 
to search out the truth of things in earnest, 
he should not select any one special science; 
for all the sciences are conjoined with each 
other and interdependent.” Today, I think 
he would have said the sciences and the arts 
are interdependent, as well. But then Des- 
cartes went on to say something more, which 
seems to me to represent much of what it Is 
that your faculty here at Mundelein College 
wants for its students. If you will permit 
me the small liberty of changing the gender 
of a few pronouns, Descartes goes on to say: 
“Let her think only about how to increase 
the natural light of reason, not in order to 
solve this or that difficulty of a scholastic 
nature, but that her understanding may di- 
rect her will to its proper choice in every 
contingency of life.” 

I understand that Mundelein College is 
now in the process of making a very thor- 
ough study of its purposes, in order that the 
understanding of its students will let them 
make a proper choice in every contingency 
of life. š 

I look forward to seeing the results of these 
studies, because the kind of questions which 
are being asked are those which lie at the 
heart of most of the problems of the world. 
Your college is asking: What are we doing 
here? Where are we going? What is our 
purpose In life? 

These are also the questions which we 
should ask ourselves as a nation from time 
to time. And they are certainly the ques- 
tions which we should ask ourselves as in- 
dividuals. Since our world and its circum- 
stances and the pressures on us are con- 
stantly changing, like the headlines in each 
morning's newspaper, we have to ask our- 
selves if we are trying to get through to- 
morrow’s examinations by turning in yester- 
day’s set of answers. 

One of the major problems of the woman, 
particularly the educated woman in our life 
today, is that of finding her true identity 
among all the external forces telling her to 
do this or to be that, or to fit into this pre- 
fabricated pattern. As many of you know, 
Mrs. Betty Frieden has made a thorough 
study of this situation in her recent book, 
“The Feminine Mystique.” It seems to me 
characteristic of the spirit of your school 
here at Mundelein that this book is 
actively discussed and evaluated not only by 
the students but by the faculty, who are 
also anxious to understand and to help. Mrs. 
Frieden's principal theme is one which ls an 
old one, but which seems to b even more 
This is the 
necessity of creative and productive work for 
the continued growth of the whole individ- 
ual. As she says, to do the work that you 
are capable of doing is the mark of maturity. 

There are too many people, magazine edi- 
tors, advertisers, and the like, trying to keep 
all women in the home, rather than finding 
out what it is that thy can really best do as 
individuals. Our country needs the talents 
of all its people. We need intelligence, 
mental and moral strength and courage, and 
the imagination to see byond the immediate 
needs of today. We should be grateful that 
these human abilities are not the exclusive 
possession of any limited group. Nature has 
seen to it that thy come to us in packages 
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with a very wide range of shapes, size and 
color, and labeled both male and female. 
Biologists of course recognize that this di- 
versity is one of the fundamental reasons for 
the success of the human race. 

This graduating class can also make its 
contributions to our country, and I am sure 
will want to. You are here as the result of 
your own hard work and thought. You are 
here as the result of the loving help of your 
families. You are here because of the 
patience, devotion, and dedication of your 
teachers. You owe something to all of them, 
in the same way that we all are the cultural 
debtors of our ancestors. But you also owe 
it to yourselves and to your future husbands 
and children to do the very best you can 
with what you have. If you use your educa- 
tion and exercise your capabilities, you will 
continue to learn, and to grow in under- 
standing and wisdom. The world is growing 
and we must grow with it as a nation and 
as indidividual men and women. I wish you 
all good luck in the years to come. Toil and 
responsibility will be heavy, but I think you 
will find that they can give you more re- 
warding satisfaction and accompilshment. 


Welfare Statistics 
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- HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been a great deal of criticism 
directed in the last year against the 
operation and administration of the pub- 
lic welfare programs of the District of 
Columbia government. ‘ 

In my view, some of the criticism has 
been unfounded. And, in this regard, 
I include in the Recorp a letter printed 
in the Wall Street Journal on May 7, 
1963, which points out the special cir- 
cumstances in which the welfare and, 
for that matter, all operations of the 
District find themselves: 

WELFARE STATISTICS 


EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

In your editorial “Investigators With 
Vested Interests” (March 20), you have ex- 
pressed a point of view and taken a position 
without, it seems to me, investigating the 
facts. 

In this editorial you draw some conclusions 
regarding the Washington, D.C., study of in- 
eligible recipients of public assistance. In 
connection with this project several things 
should be kept in mind. 

The District of Columbia has no form of 
self-government and Is directly dependent on 
the Congress for all its policies, appropria- 
tions, and other legislation. In this respect 
it ls completely different from all other juris- 
dictions where representative legislatures and 
active citizenry make policies, appropriate 
funds, and keep an eye on how they are ad- 
ministered. The vulnerability of any Dis- 
trict of Columbia program to neglect, abuse, 
misinterpretation, and out-of-date policies is, 
therefore, extreme. Even when Members of 
Congress seek conscientiously to serve the 
District, the fact they are answerable to a 
different constituency creates a situation un- 
like that in any State. 

The District of Columbia covers a very 
small geographical area and many of those 
who work for the Government, especially in 
the middle and upper income groups, actually 
live in suburbs located in Maryland and 
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Virginia, leaving a heavy concentration of 
lower income families in the city itself who 
are especially vulnerable to all the factors 
that make for dependency. 

I think no fairminded person would say 
that the statistics gathered in the Washing- 
ton study should be ignored but I think it is 
only fair to say that the results are far from 
characteristic of welfare administration in 
other jurisdictions. 

Harry T. SEALY. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


Gov. William Scranton of Pennsylvania 
Creates Council for Human Services 
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or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OP PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, Gov. William Scranton, by ex- 
ecutive order on May 29, 1963, has taken 
the constructive and progressive step in 
Pennsylvania of creating a council for 
human services. As I believe that Gov- 
ernor Scranton is to be highly compli- 
mented on this humane and farseeing 
action, Iam enclosing the executive order 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp to give 
broad coverage for the benefit of Con- 
gress and the American people. 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANTA, ` 

GOVERNOR'S OFFICE, 
Harrisburg, May 29, 1963. 
EXECUTIVE ORDER 


Governments exist among men because 
man is a social being and it is his nature to 
join with other men for the common good. 

Western civilization sees each human being 
as a child of God, made in His image and 
likeness. 

We hold that human life and human dig- 
nity are precious things. When misfortune 
strikes individuals or families within our 
society we feel an obligation to respond. 

The. concept of the brotherhood of man 
under the fatherhood of God has led to pro- 
viding care for the unfortunate members of 
society through governmental action. 

Pennsylvania can be proud of the variety 
of welfare and health programs which op- 
erate under the auspices of the Common- 
wealth to meet the social needs and to fulfill 
the social responsibilities of Pennsylvanians. 

But, the very variety of these programs 
creates its own problems, They are complex 
in policy, in operation, and in financing. 
Sometimes overlapping of effort saps the full 
potential of the effort. - 

We know that the social llls of our time are 
seldom isolated from each other. One fam- 
ily problem with social overtones breeds an- 
other. Chronic unemployment, delinquency, 
certain health needs—the list goes on at 
length in a chain of cause and effect. 

It is not unusual for one family to be the 
subject of individual attention from a variety 
of State agencies and programs. 

Frequently, this causes two difficulties: 

One, because they are not coordinated, the 
services rendered by the Commonwealth 
sometimes are not as effective as they might 
be. 

Two, the same lack of coordination re- 
sults in duplication, overlapping and waste, 
resulting in turn in a heavier drain on 
State tax revenues. 

Therefore, Iam hereby establishing within 
the administration a council for human 
services. 
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This device, which we believe to be of 
a pioneer nature within the Nation, is de- 
signed to meet a twofold purpose. First, 
providing better welfare and health services 
for those in need; and, second, to accom- 
plish these without wasting by inefficiency 
or duplication the tax dollars which pay for 
the many Commonwealth-sponsored pro- 
grams. 

The council for human services will con- 
sist of the secretary of public welfare, the 
secretary of health, the secretary of labor 
and industry, the superintendent of public 
instruction, commissioner of mental health, 
or secretary of mental health if depart- 
mental status is created, the secretary of 
administration, the attorney general, and 
the secretary of commerce. I hereby desig- 
nate the secretary of public welfare as 
chairman of the council. 

The council will advise the Governor on 
desirable changes in policy, program and 
structure for carrying out his responsibilities 
in providing human services, The council 
will develop and effectuate common policy 
with respect to related functions and respon- 
sibilities In the member departments. 

In accordance with these purposes the 
council is hereby assigned the following con- 
tinuing functions: 

1. To conduct joint studies and develop 
programs in those areas of human services 
in which two or more of the departments 
represented on the council have responsi- 
bilities. 

2. To decide on courses of action and to 
establish arrangements and mechanisms for 
interdepartmental coordination of human 
services programs common to more than one 
department represented on the council, 

3. To consider new aspects of human 
services problems facing the Common- 
wealth and to recommend courses of action 
to the Governor. 

In addition, the council's immediate func- 
tions will be: 

1. To develop a Commonwealth policy for 
human services. 

2. To formulate a human services pro- 
gram of action. Such program should be 
designed to mobilize all resources available 
under currently authorized programs in 
Pennsylvania. Particular attention should 
be given to the needs of our citizens who 
are suffering most under the twin burdens 
of economic stress and social strain. In 
this connection, the council is directed also 
to submit to the Governor recommenda- 
tions for additional measures required for 
the more effective and efficient provision of 
human services. 

The council may appoint such committees 
as may be indicated to consist of representa- 
tives of the departments concerned and pro- 
fessional and technical specialists. The 
council may request any department repre- 
sented on the council to provide such re- 
sources, including personnel, information 
and materials, as will enable the council 
properly to carry out its functions. 

The department of public welfare shall 
house such central staff as the council may 
require. For the purpose of retaining sup- 
plemental expert assistance for carrying out 
special studies, or for other expenses of the 
council, the council may utilize funds which 
are or may be made available to one or more 
of the departments involved, including such 
funds as may be made available from other 
public or private sources. 

Whenever possible, special studies or pilot 
projects shall be carried out through the de- 
partments involved, rather than by the coun- 
cil itself. 

The council shall meet regularly but not 
less than four times a year. The members 
shall be expected to attend meetings per- 
sonally; however, when they are unable to 
attend, they shall designate a deputy or bu- 
reau chief responsible for the human serv- 
ices functions in their respective depart- 
ments. The deputy secretary of public wel- 
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fare, the commissioner of mental health, the 
deputy secretary of health, the commis- 
sioner of corrections, and one deputy or bu- 
reau chief from each of the departments of 
public instruction, labor and industry and 
commerce, and the office of administration. 
to be designated by the respective depart- 
ment heads, shall regularly attend meetings 
of the council and participate in discussions 
in addition to the head of the department. 

Departmental units or programs which 
may be the concern of the council for hu- 
man services include: 

Department of public instruction: Special 
education, vocational education, adult edu- 
cation, State colleges—training for Common- 
wealth employment, Governor's committee 
on the handicapped, manpower development 
and training administration, area redevel- 
opment administration and 2,508.3 courses. 

Department of labor and industry: Voca- 
tion rehabilitation, workmen's insurance 
fund, Governor's committee on the phy- 
sically handicapped, advisory board on prob- 
lems of older workers, Pennsylvania appren- 
ticeship and training councils, inspection 
bureau, bureau of employment security- 
employment service, unemployment com- 
pensation, manpower development and 
training administration and area redevel- 
opment administration programs. 

Department of justice: Adult prisons. 

Department of health: Public health edu- 
cation, study, prevention and control of ad- 
dictions, control of epidemics and venereal 
diseases, chronic disease ams, child 
health centers and special services to children 
with heart abnormalities, cleft palates who 
are crippled, nutritional improvement, pub- 
He health nursing consultation and service, 
air pollution control, environmental safety, 
occupational disease control, sanitary en- 
gineering (inspection and control). 

Department of public welfare: Income 
maintenance, supervsion of agencies and 
institutions for children, juvenile delinquen- 
cy prevention and treatment, treatment of 
the mentally ill, care and treatment of the 
mentally retarded, mental health education 
and planning, licensing or supervision of 
institutions for the aged, convalescent and 
infirm program development for the non- 
institutionalized aged, licensing or supervi- 
sion of proprietary and voluntary general 
hospitals, administration of State-owned 
general hospitals, administration of Hun- 
Burton funds, vocational rehabilitation of 
the blind, remedial eye care, business enter- 
prises, home teaching. 

Department of commerce: Development of 
local housing, industrial and 
facilities, community planning and renewal. 

WILLIAM W. SCRANTON. 


The Way of Our Schools: Dr. Hutchins 
Finds a Hole in the Wall, Child Sized 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, in the cur- 
rent issue of the Saturday Evening Post, 
Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, an educator who 
never ceases to educate, points the way 
to aid our schoolchildren, fast and fairly. 
He indorses the aproach suggested by 
our distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from New York, James J, DELANEY, 
the GI bill for junior, H.R. 320. I am 
pleased to note as a sponsor of the bill 
with Mr. Detaney that it now has more 
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sponsors than any other education bill 
now before the House. 

This article is not very long but it goes 
very far in the direction we should take 
if we would demonstrate to the Nation 
that we truly seek to prepare all our 
children to achieve the education they 
will need to live in the world we have 
made. 

I do not hold with the author's ob- 
servation that the President is perpetu- 
ating a masquerade in the presentation 
of his $5.3 billion educational program. 
The truth is that in 21 out of 24 parts 
adequate provision is made for aid to 
all educational systems. It is only in 
those titles governing general education 
that the formula is deficient. The De- 
laney bill in replacement of those titles 
would serve to conform all titles to the 
same high standard. 

I commend to my colleagues Dr. 
Hutchins’ contribution as follows: 

A LIBERAL CALLS ror Arp TO CHURCH SCHOOLS 
(By Robert M. Hutchins) j 

Federal ald to education is an absolute ne- 
cessity, But a political argument over funds 
for parochial schools, marquerading as a 
constitutional issue, bars the way. Unfor- 
tunately President Kennedy, while calling 
for $5.3 billion in aid to education over a 
period of years, is himself guilty of jeopard- 
izing aid to all schools by perpetuating the 
masquerade, 

The President and many others, especially 
liberals, tell us aid to church-school pupils 
is a constitutional question. They say there 
is a wall of separation between church and 
state forbidding any kind of assistance, di- 
rect or indirect, to an educational institu- 
tion operated under the auspices of a church. 

In fact, the Constitution says nothing of 

tion and makes no mention of a wall. 
The words of the first amendment are: “Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.” The Supreme Court has 
held that the 14th amendment makes these 
words applicable to State legislatures as 
well as to Congress. Nothing in the words 
necessarily leads to the conclusion that every 
form of aid, direct or Indirect, to educational 
institutions under religious auspices is un- 
constitutional, 

We owe the wall not to the Constitution 
but to a letter from Thomas Jefferson to the 
Baptist Association of Danbury, Conn., in 
1802, replying to a complimentary address. 
Jefferson wrote, “Believing with you that 
religion is a matter which lies solely between 
man and his God, that he owes account to 
none other for his faith or his worship, that 
the legislative powers of government reach 
actions only, and not opinions, I contem- 
plate with sovereign reverence that act of 
the whole American people which declared 
that their legislature should ‘make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof,’ thus 
building a wall of separation between church 
and state.” 

The letter shows that what Jefferson was 
interested in was freedom of religion. He 
did not want the Government telling people 
how or whom or whether they should wor- 
ship—first, because of the nature of religion, 
and second, because of the nature of govern- 
ment. Religion was a matter between a man 
and his God; government should not, if only 
because it could not, attempt to control the 
thoughts of men, 

The wall Jefferson erected in the name of 
the first amendment rose no higher than 
was necessary to wall off the religious opin- 
ions and practices of citizens from inter- 
ference by government. His letter does not 
suggest that he would have opposed public 
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expenditures that might benefit schools un- 
der religious t. And the record 
shows that he recommended procedures by 
which students at the University of Virginia, 
supported by the State and founded by Jet- 
forson, might receive religious instruction, 

Jefferson's wall disappeared into the mists 
of history for 77 years. Then it came back 
into view when the Supreme Court held that 
the first amendment did not protect polyg- 
amy among the Mormons. It came back, 
that is, with a hole in it, through which the 
Government marched against a practice de- 
fended in religion’s name. In justifying 
legislative condemnation of a church's ac- 
tion, Chief Justice Morrison Waite, who wrote 
the opinion of the Court, used the Jefferson 
doctrine that legislative powers should be 
limited specifically to regulation of actions. 

All was quiet along the wall for 62 years. 
Then, in 1941 it reappeared, but with another 
large hole in it, through which a school board 
in New Jersey drove buses carrying some 
children to parochial schools. The action 
was authorized by State law. In 1947 its 
constitutionality was upheld. The majority 
opinion said, “The first amendment has 
erected a wall between church and state. 
That wall must be kept high and impreg- 
nable. We could not approve the slightest 
breach, New Jersey has not breached it 
here.” 

For the last 15 years, whenever there has 
been a case involving church and state, al- 
most every Supreme Court Justice has felt 
constrained to bow before the wall, The 
Psalms sung in its behalf have grown more 
eloquent and more moving. It has become 
one of our more popular figures of speech. 
But the only effect of the wall on the de- 
cisions of the Court has been to confuse the 
opinions of the Justices. 

The wall is used indiscriminately as a 
jumping-off point in all the cases in which 
the religion clauses of the first amendment 
are invoked. These cases are in general of 
three quite different kinds: those in which 
a public agency has used public money in 
& way benefiting private schools indirectly; 
those in which a public agency has auth- 
orized a program of “released time” for 
religious instruction in public schools or in 
connection with public schools; and those 
in which a public agency has instituted 
religious exercises in public schools, 

Released time and religious exercises put 
the power of the state behind religion and 
raise the question of public pressure, direct 
or indirect, on the consciences of individuals 
and the consequent limitation of the exer- 
cise of their religious freedom. Indirect fi- 
nancial ald to schools under religious aus- 
pices does not raise this question. Such 
ald may actually help the aided pupils to 
exercise their religious freedom; it cannot 
be seriously argued that it restricts the 
religious freedom of those who are not 
assisted. 

For all its talk of the wall, the fact is that 
the Supreme Court has never held aid to 
pupils in religious schools unconstitutional. 
As the Court sustained New Jersey in provid- 
{ng transportation for pupils in Catholic 
schools, so it sustained Louisiana in provid- 
ing textbooks for children in all schools. 
The theory in both cases was the same: an 
overriding public purpose was to be served— 
the education of the children in the State. 
The fact that some benefit might inci- 
dentally acerue to a private school or to the 
religious organization that managed it was 
not significant. 

The tax exemption of church schools has 
never been challenged. Neither have the 
numerous Government programs of grants, 
loans, scholarships, and tax benefits under 
such laws as the GI Bill of Rights, the Col- 
lege Housing Act, the School Lunch Act, and 
the Surplus Property Act, all of which have 
been available to church-supported institu- 
tions. The Kennedy Administration has so- 
norously opposed Federal aid to church 
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schools. Yet it finds no logical difficulty in 
recommending in its present bill appropria- 
tions to facilitate the recruitment of teachers 
by parochial as well as by public schools. 

My conclusion is that Federal aid to pupils 
in parochial schools is not a constitutional 
issue. It is a political issue, a real and im- 
portant one. It may be stated this way: 
Will the general welfare be promoted by in- 
cluding parochial-school pupils In a national 
program of education, or will it be promoted 
by leaving them out? 

In 1961 5½ million children received edu- 
cation in Catholic elementary and second- 
ary schools. That is a little more than an 
eighth of all schoolchildren in these cate- 
gories. If the Constitution does not re- 
quire us to leave one-elghth of our chil- 
dren out of a national program of educa- 
tion, why should we do 50? 

In the New Jersey bus case, the court said, 
“It [the State of New Jersey] cannot ex- 
clude individual Catholics, Lutherans, Mo- 
hammedans, Baptists, Jews, Methodists, 
Nonbelievers, Presybterians, or the members 
of any other faith, because of their faith, or 
lack of it, from receiving the benefits of pub- 
lic-welfare legislation.” a 

The children in schools supported by re- 
ligious denominations should not be ex- 
cluded because of their faith from the bene- 
fits of a national program of education. And 
we can hardly have a national program un- 
less these children are involved in it. 

Representative James J. DELANEY, of New 
York, has reintroduced a bill to authorize 
a 2-year program of Federal ald to all ele- 
mentary and secondary schoolchildren in all 
the States. The bill provides that $20 shall 
be allotted annually to each pupil to de- 
fray part of the cost of his education. Pu- 
pils who did not record their intention or 
desire to attend a private school would be 
presumed to be destined for a public school, 
in which case the allotment would be paid 
to the public educational authority in their 
community. 

This is a GI Bill of Rights for children 
in elementary and secondary schools. Over 
a 2-year period it would add $1.7 billion to 
the resources of these schools, Something 
more than $100 million a year would go to 
church-related schools. 

SCHOOL IS NOT CHURCH 


Legislation of this sort would quiet the 
fears of those who are alarmed at the pros- 
pect of Federal control. It should calm those 
who believe that aid to church-related 
schools means the destruction of the public 
schools, It should satisfy everybody, except 
those who hold that a church-related school 
is the same thing as a church. They might 
say that legislation authorizing payment of 
$20 of taxes to a church school was the same 
as giving a citizen $20 of taxes to put In the 
plate on Sunday. They might argue that 
such payments were neither constitutionally 
possible nor politically wise. 

But a school is not an assembly for wor- 
ship. It does not perform ecclesiastical 
functions. Payments to a pupil for his edu- 
cation are not payments for the support of 
worship, of ecclesiastical functions or of the 
propagation of the faith. The object of edu- 
cation is the development of the mind. This 
may be conducted under religious auspices, 
but it is not the same as the development of 
religion or of the spiritual life. The Su- 
preme Court would not have allowed New 
Jersey to pay for buses to carry worshipers 
to church, - 

A sensational shift in public opinion has 
been going on over the past 2 years on the 
subject of Federal aid to all schools. In 
March 1961, the Gallup Poil showed that 
57 percent of those interviewed thought Fed- 
eral aid should go only to public schools; 
in February 1963, only 44 percent of those 
polled were of this opinion. Apparently the 
commonsense of the American people is 
winning over the pedantry of their leaders. 


1963 
Pakistan Disaster 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr.GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, the ter- 
rible disaster which has swept Pakistan 
in the form of a cyclone and the result- 
ing huge tidal waves, calls forth the 
deepest sympathy of our citizens, and all 
the aid we can possibly give them. The 
clipping from the Baltimore Sun gives 
detailed information: 

CYCLONE Toit Pur at 16,000 IN PAKISTAN 
TipaL Wave CALLED REAL KILLER as AYUB 
Krad FLIES OVER AREA 
KARACHI, PAKISTAN, June 3.—Ofnlelals today 

tet the death toll at 16,000 in the cyclone and 

tidal wave that swept the Bay of Bengal May 

26. Unofficial estimates put it at from 25,000 

to 50,000. 

“It is a great national calamity,” said Pres- 
ident Ayub Khan after a flight over the dis- 
aster area. 

The real killer, he told newsmen, was not 
the cyclone, but the tidal wave that swept 
the low lying islands in the Bay of Bengal 
afterward, 


COUNTS 68 BODIES 

He said the cyclone's path was narrower, 
but more devastating, than the one in 1960 
that killed 10,000. 

Fazalul Quader Chowdhry, central minis- 
ter who also flew over the scene, said he saw 
bodies still floating in inaccessible areas. 
He said he counted 68 himself. 

“What I saw was ghastly,” he said, “what I 
heard was harrowing. 

He described bodies caught in shrubs and 
trees and police searching for victims in rice 
fields. 

THOUSANDS MAROONED 

Deputy Commissioner K. Ahmed, of Chit- 
tagong, near the disaster area, said it would 
take officials 2 weeks to complete a survey of 
the ravaged areas and calculate the final 
death toll. 

Officials told of the dangers of hunger, 
thirst, and disease among the survivors. 
Thousands were marooned and in danger of 
dying through lack of food and drinking 
water. 

"You can't drop food on water,” Ayub 
Ehan told newsmen. 

He said food could be dropped only after 
the waters had receded. 

Five U.S. Peace Corps nurses stationed in 
Chittagong went into the interior to inocu- 
late survivors. Their trip was sponsored by 
Lions International. 

Ayub Khan approved s further $1,050,000 
for relief, bringing the total to $1,470,000. 
The United States has made an initial grant 
of $10,000, 


It was encouraging to note that in 
response to the appeal of the East 
Pakistan Government for aid, the Red 
Cross, CARE, several Peace Corps nurses 
Stationed in the area, under the spon- 
sorship of Lions International, and our 
own Government, have all responded to 
the need. 

I am proud to report also that one of 
our local Baltimore bakeries, the Hous- 
wald Bakery, is donating 200 cases (24 
loaves to the case) of canned bread to 
the victims. Efforts are being made to 
have Pan-American Airways transport 
the bread to East Pakistan. Balti- 
moreans are being urged to contribute to 
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the cause by paying for additional loaves 
of the canned bread, and I am confident 
they will respond in their usual generous 
manner. 

I strongly urge our Government to 
supplement its initial grant of $10,000 
with whatever amount may be needed 
over and above private efforts, to help 
meet the terrific need of the estimated 
million persons left homeless by this 
disaster. 


The Miracle of Pope John 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mrs. DWYER, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the column written by Mr. 
Walter Lippmann which was published 
in the June 6 New York Herald-Tribune, 
entitled “The Miracle of Pope John.” 
The column needs no preface nor addi- 
tional comment. It is a remarkable 
tribute to a remarkable man: 

THE MMRMACLE or POPE JOHN 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

The reign of Pope John has been a wonder 
which grows more astounding the more we 
think how amidst the angry enmities of our 
time he became so greatly loved. It Is a 
modern miracle that any one could reach 
across all the barriers of class, caste, color, 
and creed to touch the hearts of all kinds of 
people. There has been nothing like it, cer- 
tainly not in the modern age. The miracle is 
a proof which we sorely needed that all the 
varieties of men do actually belong to one 
human family. Otherwise, so many could: 
not have heard and understood and re- 
sponded to Pope John. 

That they have responded is proof that 
the enmities and divisions of mankind are 
not the whole reality of the human condi- 
tion. There is in men a capacity, unplumbed 
and perhaps unmeasurable, to be reached by 
loving Kindness. The miracle of Pope John 
is that he knew this and believed it and had 
faith to act upon it, and that he was proved 
to have been right. So, as he lies dead, he 
fs revered and blessed by all sorts and con- 
ditions of men all around the globe. 

We know that the miracle of Pope John 
will not transform the world. The con- 
dition of man is a hard one, and his struggle 
to survive and to prevail will not disappear 
with the appearance of a saint and the proc- 
lamation of a saving truth. We shall not 
suddenly become new men. But the uni- 
versal response which Pope John evoked is 
witness to the truth that there is in the 
human person, however prone to evil, an 
aptitude for goodness. That is why we must 
never despair that the world can be better 
than the world we Hve in. 

It is evident to any one who reads the 
two great encyclical letters, “Mater et 
Magistra“ (Mother and Teacher) and “Pacem 
tn Terris” (Peace on Earth), that Pope John, 
far from being naive and unworldly, had an 
encyclopaedic and acute knowledge of the 
complex and stubborn problems of the day- 
light world. The encyclical letters do not 
suppose that the world can be cured before 
the problems that harass it are brought to 
solution. The encyclical letters are, there- 
fore, directed to the solution of human prob- 
lems by ordinary men. They are corner- 
stones of an imposing construction which, as 
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it is carried forward, will become acceptable 
and increasingly self-evident to men who 
deal toward each other with respect for the 
human person and for his reason. 

The belief that there are such self-evident 
concepts and propositions has been denied 
by many in the modern age. Yet our own 
American institutions were founded by men 
who had been taught to think it self-evi- 
dent that men- are capable of reason and 
that this is a universe which can be lived 
in rationally. The Founding Fathers in- 
herited this belief. For modern secular 
men, who have been taught to reject it, an 
act of faith is needed. When the belief 
exists, as it did so profoundly in Pope John, 
it can become the intellectual core of what 
can be a human doctrine which transcends 
conflicting diversity. 

The movement to bring the teachings of 
the church to bear upon “the process of 
radical change” in the modern “economic 
and political situation” begins, says Pope 
John, with Pope Leo XIII, The first of the 
great modernizing social messages is the 
encyclical Rerum Novarum" of May 15, 
1891. on “the condition of the working 
classes.“ Pope John carried forward this 
movement not only in his two great 
encyclical letters but by calling together the 
Ecumenical Council. 

What will now come of all this will be of 
critical importance not only to the Catholic 
Church but to all churches and to all gov- 
ernments. In any event, the modernizing 
movement can perhaps be arrested but it 
cannot for long be turned back. For what 
Pope John began will have very big con- 
sequences, and the history of our world wii 
be different because he lived. 


Armenian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, May 
28, 1963, was the 45th anniversary of 
Armenian Independence Day. I rise to 
pay tribute to the heroic deeds of the 
Armenian people in becoming the first 
democratic nation in Asia Minor to be 
allied to the West, and I salute their 
bravery during World War I. 

We are indeed indebted for their 
efforts in World War I, and for their sub- 
stantial contribution to Allied victory. 

Although an independent nation for 
only 2 years, the Armenian people were 
nevertheless able to create an effective 
government out of chaos. The Arme- 
nian nation was recognized by a number 
of countries and sent a delegation to par- 
ticipate in the Paris Peace Conference. 

The history of the Armenian people 
since ancient times has been filled with 
amazing courage in their attempts to 
preserve their rights and freedom. Even 
in the face of Soviet conquest in 1920, 
the Armenian people fought valiantly to 
retain their independence. 

In this year’s celebration of Armenian 
Independence Day, we want Armenians 
in this country and all over the world to 
know our heartfelt gratitude for their 
past heroic deeds and our hope that 
someday they too will once again be a 
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free democratic nation, and will be deliv- 
ered from under the heel of the Com- 
munist conqueror. 


The Pursuit of Excellence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. HEBERT, Mr. Speaker, on May 
27 one of New Orleans’ most distin- 
guished citizens addressed the 1963 
commissioning exercises of the Tulane 
University Air Force ROTC. 

The speaker was Roy T. Sessums, vice 
president of the Freeport Sulphur Co., 
and who holds the rank of major general 
in the Air Force Reserve. 

General Sessums’ address to these 
young men exemplifies the personal 
character and qualities of the general 
himself. Besides being a respected busi- 
ness executive in Louisiana, General 
Sessums has served with distinction as 
an educator. 

The rank General Sessums holds in 
the Air Force Reserve speaks for itself 
with regards to his dedication as a citi- 
zen soldier. 

I feel sure that Tulane University’s 
new Air Force second lieutenants were 
inspired by the sincerity” and simple 
dignity of General Sessums' talk, the 
text of which follows: : 

I want you to know how much I appreciate 
the opportunity of participating in these 
commissioning exercises because I know how 
important and pleasant they are to all of you 
here, There is nothing more satisfying or 

- heartwarming than the culmination of a long 
period of hard work that leads to a major ac- 
complishment, and we are here today to pay 
tribute to the perseverance and determina- 
tion of these young men who are to be com- 
missioned. 

More than this, I particularly appreciate 
this invitation because it is my firm convic- 
tion that our country has no commodity 80 
precious, nor no prospect so promising, as the 
energy and brainpower of its young people. 

I want to join you in acknowledging the 
help and support you have received during 
your training from the ROTC detachment 
personnel who are very proud of you today, 
Iam sure. 

In order to be where you are today, you 
have had to understand and put to use some 
time-tested virtues which make for success 
in any venture. 

Most important of all, I think, you have 
recognized the need for an unrelenting pur- 
suit of excellence. Perhaps that phrase, “the 
pursuit of excellence,” could bear a bit of 
analyzing. 

To me, pursuit means a seeking and a striv- 
ing that never ends. Certainly it implies no 
guarantee of achieving excellence, any more 
than we are guaranteed happiness by the 

Declaration of Independence because of the 
right it gives us to pursue happiness. 

And now “excellence.” Does it mean 
genius, or being No. 1 in everything? Not 
the kind of excellence I am talking about. 
Excellence to me means winning the com- 
petition with yourself, doing your dead-level 
best, making the best use of the talents you 
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have. It also means putting forth of that 
wonderful quality we call “extra effort.” 

The difference between a so-so company 
or an average military unit and a really suc- 
cessful company or topflight unit can be 
measured by the extra effort given by large 
numbers of individuals diffused throughout 
the organization. 

Success in the pursuit of excellence is not 
beyond the reach of the average man. 

It is often reflected in the uncommon per- 
formance of average men who put forth some 
extra effort. 

In my opinion, many a lock would yield 
and many a door would open if more people 
understood and put to use these three keys 
to better performance: 

1. The desire to be productive. 

2. An unwillingness to settle for anything 
less than one’s best effort. 

3. A capacity for real, genuine, down-to- 
earth, honest hard work. 

It seems to me you have already demon- 
strated, through your individual records here 
at Tulane and in ROTC, that you recognize 
aud use those keys. 

I caution you, however, to never assume 
that you can rest on laurels and successes 
already won. The pursuit of excellence is 
and should be a continuing thing that stays 
with a man, day in and day out, until the 
very last. 

You will probably take exception to this 
statement, but most of the interests and ex- 
periences which will broaden and enrich your 
lives. and keep your minds growing, have not 
yet happened to you; they will come later in 
life. 

An old professor of medicine, for example, 
summed up the need for additional mental 
growth and continuing self-education when 
he told his graduating seniors: 

“I have given you the best information 
available. The text books we have used are 
the most widely accepted and reliable. The 
case histories we have used are the best I 
could find. But before we part company, I 
want to caution you that the science of 
medicine is developing so rapidly that in a 
a few years from now perhaps half of the 
things I have taught you won't be so, Un- 
fortunately, I don't know which half that 
will be.” 

The same could be said about the business 
world and the arts of military science. Pro- 
cedures, techniques and technology are 
changing every day. You must gear yourself 
to change with them if you intend to pursue 
excellence, 

Remember the personal traits exhibited 
over and over by those who recognize the 
importance of being excellent and who work 
at it. I think that some of the most import- 
and of these are: An inquiring mind which 
is never satisfied with enough knowledge; 
A desire to do something that has never been 
done or a desire to do something better than 
it has ever been done; A constructive dis- 
satisfaction with things as they are; and the 
ability to discipline yourself. None of these 
really need elaboration. You already know 
what I am talking about. 

In closing, I should like to recommend to 
you the possibilities of the service as a ca- 
reer. Possibly some of you have already 
thought seriously about it, and I just want 
to add this to the pros and cons you may 
have been sifting: 

From having served on both sides of the 
fence—the military and the business world 
I can assure you that the future and the pos- 
sibilities of making significant contributions 
to our country’s needs have never been 
greater than they are now in the various 
areas of Alr Force service. Certainly the 
financial remuneration is finally on a par 
with that of most industries and the better 
known segments of the business world. Over 
and above this, there is a chance to meet a 
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new world of science face to face, to brush 
shoulders daily with history, to acquire ex- 
periences that broaden and deepen a man's 
vision and capabilities. I recommend it to 
you highly. 

Thank you. 


Now We'll Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
inconsistencies of the present foreign 
policy have never been more clearly visi- 
ble than in one of the recent pronounce- 
ments concerning the Far East by one 
of the New Frontier’s diplomatic light 
heavyweights, Averell Harriman. His 
statement to which I refer received ef- 
fective analysis in an editorial appear- 
ing in this morning's Chicago Tribune 
which I submit for the Recorp at this 
point. 


Now WE Lt FICHT 


There are a number of apparent ironies in 
Averell Harriman's announcement in Aus- 
tralia that the United States will fight to 
defend Australia’s stake in New Guinea if 
an attack is made on the territory. The 
only aspiring imperialist in the southwest 
Pacific is Mr. Sukarno of Indonesia, who re- 
cently grabbed the western half of the island 
from the Dutch. 

Mr. Harriman, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Far Eastern Affairs, mentions United 
States commitments to Australia and New 
Zealand under the Anzus pact, stating that 
if trouble arose over New Guinea the three 
countries would be “in It together.” 

We can think of three peculiarities about 
this display of belligerent intent. First, if 
the United States is thinking of fighting to 
defend its own or the security interests of 
its allies, what about Cuba? It is an ad- 
vanced Soviet military base 90 miles away 
from the United States, and, under various 
military agreements related to the Organiza- 
tion of American States, we have ample cause 
to resort to military action right in our own 
front yard any time we are in the mood to 
work up a fight. 

But, no, Mr. Harriman and his Washington 
principals aren't interested. They think it 
more logical to shop for action about 10,000 
miles away from Washington if they are 
obliged to do so at all. : 

The second oddity is that Mr. Harriman’s 
threat is addressed to Sukarno and he would 
be in no position to threaten Australia in 
eastern New Guinea if the United States had 
not installed him in western New Guinea 
after easing out the Dutch. This was done 
with an assist from the United Nations after 
the details had been worked out by Elisworth 
Bunker, a retired American diplomat, 

The squeeze was put on the Dutch by re- 
fusing them transit rights for arms, troops, 
and transport at American bases and air- 
ports, repudiating agreements of the Elsen- 
hower administration. Harriman now em- 
phasizes America’s duties under her Anzus 
treaty obligations, but Holland was an ally in 
NATO and no sentiment was wasted on its 
betrayal. 

The third irony is that Harriman’s reputa- 
tion in the Far East, such as it is, is less that 
of being a stout defender against on 
than as a promoter of appeasement. It was 
he who worked out the formula which 
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hitched the pro-Western, Communist, and 
neutralist camps in Laos to a coalition on the 
troika model. Instead of producing neutral- 
ism and peace, this arrangement has enabled 
the Communist Pathet Lao to grab ever 
larger chunks of the country, Here again, 
our friends, the troops of Gen. Nosavan, 
were sold out to the enemy. 

But, in What's left of New Guinea, Mr. 
Harriman is ready to take his stand. Why 
has principle suddenly become so all-fired 
important in this improbable spot when it 
is regarded as of no consequence any place 
else? 


Nigeria—The Peace Corps Revisited 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 

Mr. ZABLOCKT. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been 2 years since Peace Corps Volunteer 
Margery Michelmore wrote the famous 
post card that set off an international 
incident and threatened to blemish the 
Peace Corps program in its very be- 


In the intervening months, the pro- 
gram has proven its value again and 
again, winning over many of its early 
critics, both domestic and foreign. There 
can be little doubt that the Peace Corps 
has faced no more difficult task than 
gaining acceptance in Nigeria. There- 
fore, I commend to the attention of my 
colleagues the following Department of 
State cable. It reports what the Ni- 
gerian students are saying who 2 years 
ago were demonstrating against the vol- 


unteers: 
May 23, 1963. 
Subject: Departing Peace Corps volunteers 
get high praise from students’ newspaper 
at the University of Nigeria in Nsukka. 

The 23 members of the Peace Corps con- 
tingent who have been teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Nigeria in Nsukka arrived on cam- 
pus in the fall of 1961 in an atmosphere of 
deep suspicion and mistrust. They were sub- 
sequently accused by students of being 
“spies,” of being unqualified for university 
teaching and of being “unemployable” in 
the United States (which presumably -ac- 
counted for their having joined the Peace 
Corps in the first instance). They received, 
in short, a somewhat less than friendly re- 
ception. This same group of Peace Corps 
volunteers will be leaving the campus in a 
few weeks, having completed their tour of 
duty. During the intervening period of 
time, they appear to have completely over- 
come the earlier criticisms and suspicions. 

The May 18 issue of the Nsukka Record, 
the students’ newspaper of the University of 
Nigeria, devoted a full page to the Peace 
Corps group. Entitled “Goodbye, Good 
Luck, and Good Health to Our Peace Corps 
Friends,” the article gave brief individual 
accounts of what each of the 23 volunteers 
has been doing since arriving on campus. 
Also included was a group photograph of the 
volunteers and news items concerning sev- 
eral farewell parties for the group, one of 
which was given by the campus branch of 
the Nigeria-America Friendship Society. 

In the same issue of the Nsukka Record. 
an editorial entitled “Peace Corps Projects: 
Hope for World Peace” bestowed high praise 
on the Peace Corps in general and on the 
contingent at Nsukka in particular. The 
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editorial writer, noting that he felt it timely 
and appropriate to offer a “dispassionate ap- 
praisal” of the Peace Corps program, first 
recalled the post card incident involving Miss 
Michelmore at the University of Ibadan and 
the atmosphere of suspicion which marked 
the arrival in Nsukka of the first Peace 
Corps group. The writer stated that the 
students subsequently learned that the Peace 
Corps volunteers “had come to help and not 
to subvert” and that their devotion to duty 
and other qualities: “combined effectively to 
erase ill feelings the students (previously) 
nursed against the Peace Corps volunteers on 
our campus. Now that these men and women 
have almost completed their tour and are 
preparing to leave, we feel that no amount 
of praise showered on them for their work is 
too much.” 

The text of the editorial is transmitted as 
enclosure 1 to this airgram. 

ROBERT P. SMITH, 
American Consul. 


{Editorial, Nsukka Record, May 18, 1963] 


Peace CORPS PROJECTS— HOPE ron WORLD 
PEACE 


Elsewhere on these pages, we carry an 
article describing the activities of Presfdent 
Kennedy's Peace Corps volunteers on the 
Nsukka campus of the University of Nigeria. 
In addition to this, we feel it is both timely 
and appropriate to offer what we consider 
to be a dispassionate appraisal of the Peace 
Corps program. 

President Kennedy's Peace Corps volun- 
teers, mostly men and women still in their 
20's, arrived on the campus of the University 
of Nigeria during the hectic week of the 
students’ union election campaigns here. To 
this political situation were added the wounds 
still fresh in the minds of Nigerians follow- 
ing Miss Marjorie Michelmore's uncompll- 
mentary remarks about life in Nigerla on a 
postcard she wrote to a friend in the United 
States. (Miss Michelmore was a Peace Corps 
volunteer staying at the University of Ibadan 
from where she made her remarks late in 
1961.) 

The students of the University of Nigeria, 
Nsukka, were therefore—like many other 
Nigerians—suspicious of the Peace Corps men 
and women when they arrived here on 28 
November, 1961. 

But as time went on, most of our students 
learned that the Peace Corps volunteers on 
our campus were men and women who had 
come with a mind to help and not to sub- 
vert. Their devotion to duty, their simplic- 
ity, their grace and ease, their complete lack 
of those “qualities” that are the exclusive 
preserve of master spies, and their demon- 
stration that life is so short that men cannot 
alford to waste working hours taking siestas— 
all these combined effectively to erase ill 
feelings the students nursed against the Peace 
Corps volunteers on our campus. 

Now that these men and women have al- 
most completed their tour and are preparing 
to leave, we feel that no amount of praise 
showered on them for their work is too much. 

Several Nigerian writers and speakers have 
from time to time written and spgken un- 
favorably about the presence of Peace Corps 
volunteers in the country. They have been 
‘called spies. Some people have even gone 
to the extent of saying that they (the PC's) 
are “surplus hands” from the U.S. labor 
market, and that they have been sent to 
Nigeria not oniy to ease the congestion in 
their country but also to swell our unem- 
ployed population. What unfair comments. 

We have to say at this point that these 
remarks are not only baseless and malicious, 
but they also betray the ignorance of the 
critics. When did the U.S. labor market 
become so congested that there are not jobs 
for genuine university graduates such as are 
here with us at Nsukka? Curious. 

Human nature is prone to underestimate 
what it receives cheaply, but if hard cash 
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had been squeezed out from Nigeria's pocket 
to pay these young men and women for 
what they are worth, as our Chancellor 
suggested it should be, perhaps people would 
have said less. But now that their services 
are free, we have found ourselves digging 
deep for all sorts of excuses to call them 
names. This is un-Nigerian, and the sooner 
these “new lovers" of Nigeria’s security put 
an end to their glibness and inflated twad- 
diers, the better for the good name of their 
country. 

We feel that President Kennedy, by 
launching his Peace Corps program, has 
taken a step in the right direction. And 
may we ask: Why can’t other world leaders 
copy the President’s example and launch 
similar programs in their own countries? 
Why can't the big powers of the world not 
only send out Peace Corps volunteers to 


“developing countries but also have similar 


exchanges among their countries so that 
the youths of the world can move freely 
senor part 5 the globe to the other, 
exc g can views with their 

numbers? a 

We call upon Premier Khrushchev, Presi- 
dent de Gaulle, Mao Tse-tung, Chancellor 
Adenauer, Walter Ulbricht, Pandit Nehru, 
President Nasser, David Ben-Gurion, Abu- 
bakar Tafawa Dalewa, and Kwame Nkrumah 
to set up their own Peace Corps programs so 
as to make for a free movement of youths 
from one country to another. 

Whatever propaganda such youths may 
carry with them into other lands, the truth 
still remains that consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the volunteers thus liberated are 
bound to assimilate and to appreciate the 
ways of life, problems and difficulties of the 
peoples of the lands they visit. And once 
the peoples of the world begin to understand 
the problems of their counterparts, the less 
shall be the dangers of war. 

We call on the youths of the world to 
realize that theirs is the task of infusing 
order into a prejudiced and jaundiced world; 
that their contributions toward world peace 
can be a moral and material bulwark against 
all forces making for disorder. 

We have found ourselves in an era when 
science has opened the secret gates of na- 
ture, making life worth living. We like it. 
We are grateful to the leaders both past and 
present under whose guidance scientific de- 
velopment has made the world what it is 
today. But we cannot afford to stand and 
see the same world of science plunged back 
into darkness as a result of ideological dif- 
ference between world leaders many of 
whom may not regret it if they were to dic 
today. We are tired of leaders paying lip- 
service to world peace while they control 
destructive weapons which need only a care- 
less touch to wipe out all world population 
and even set the air, the land, and the seas 
ablaze. 

While President Kennedy’s men and wo- 
men prepare to leave our campus, we ask 
for more volunteers from both Kennedy and 
Khrushchev to come and to live with us, 
work with us and appreciate our difficulties. 

We also call on the Federal Government of 
Nigeria to launch her own Peace Corps Pro- 
gram such as her finances can carry, and to 
send our youths not only to the developed 
countries of the world but also to other 
African states. 

When this Peace Corps wheel has been set 
in full motion, then the world will be nearer 
bidding goodbye to that debating club in 
Geneva where the so-called disarmament 
talks achieve nothing but increased arma- 
ment. 

To our Peace Corps friends about to leave 
us, we say: We are indeed sgrry to see you 
and your services. 
“se wa, tarana, 
which is the Hausa meaning for “goodby: we 
shall see you again.” 
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The Great, Good Pope 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the arti- 
cles being written this week about Pope 
John XXIII recognize that he was a great 
man. History will no doubt measure that 
greatness far beyond our limited ability 


to forsee. 

Two excellent statements were made in 
Minneapolis on Tuesday, an editorial in 
the Minneapolis Morning Tribune en- 
titled “The Great, Good Pope,” and a 
radio-TV editorial on WTCN. They 
both deserve the thoughtful attention of 
the Members of the House. ~ 

THE Great, Goob POPE 

Pope John XXIII has passed into history. 
Untold millions, not only Roman Catholics 
and other Christians but men of all faiths 
and no faith at all, will mourn him for he 
was one of the truly great and good men of all 
time. 

When in the autumn of 1958 the then ag- 
ing patriarch of Venice (he was nearly 77), 
Angelo Giuseppe Cardinal Roncalli, was 
elected Pope as successor to the late Pius 
XII. it was widely predicted that he would be 
an interim pontiff. The implications were 
that his reign would be a “do nothing” pe- 
riod in which certain realignments would be 
made in the Roman Catholic Church's inner 
circles, 

The men who make such predictions could 
not have been wider of the mark. It is 
probably true that not since the Middle Ages 
has a Pope had a wider, more far-reaching in- 
fluence on the world than John XIII. One 
has to scratch at the roots of history to find 
a more universally beloved man. 

There were so many human and lovable 
things about him. He immediately endeared 
himself to the world when, soon after his 
election, he sent word to Vatican editors to 
drop the elaborate, ceremonial verbiage that 
had previously surrounded papal statements. 
“Just say, The Pope said.“ he instructed 
them. 

There were his visits to the Roman jalls— 
“You couldn't come to see me, so I came to 
see you"—to hospitals, orphanages and 
schools. There was that twinkle in the eye 
that the world came to look for, and the 
friendliness toward “our separated brethren” 
sa towards non-Christians who called on 

This was John the human being, the kind 
man, the good man. But there was also the 
great man, the towering statesman who con- 
vened the church council known as Vatican 
II. There was the scholar Pope of the en- 
cyclicals, Mater et Magistra (Mother and 
Teacher) and Pacem in Terris (Peace on 
Earth). And there was the Pope who moved 
Christendom closer tọ unity than it has been 
at any time since the Reformation, even 
though admittedly there are still vast dis- 
tances to go. 

Jobn XXIII has been another bright and 
startling example of the historic ability of 
the church and the papacy to renew itself. 
In a dark age, when the forces of destruction 
have been loose in so many parts of the 
world, this truly great Pope brought love and 
compassion, joy and serenity to countless 
men and women. He loved the world and it 
loved him. It is doubtful that this genera- 
tion will look upon his like again. 


THE DEATH OF Pope JonN XXIII 
__ The beloved church leader who told us a 
Tew days ago that his bags were packed and 
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he was ready to go, has now departed on his 
long journey, 

The Holy Father, Pope John 23d ruled 
over the 900 million members of his spiritual 
realm only 4 years. Yet no Pope in history, 
to our knowledge, has so endeared himself 
to those outside Roman Catholicism as did 
Pope John. 

The Second Vatican Council, now in recess, 
which he convened, will forever bear the im- 
print of his influence. His stated objective 
was to renew the Church and to bring it into 
closer touch with the modern world. 

The thing that set Pope John apart was 
his hand of friendship stretched out to non- 
Catholics. This gesture toward Christian 
unity triggered a deep yearning in the hearts 
of millions who have found no satisfactory 
explanation for the scores of denominations 
beneath the umbrella of Christianity. 

Pope John could speak with powerful 
voice against what he considered the evils of 
the world. Few have worked harder for 
peace. He was a humble man, not above 
yisiting with prisoners. 

He treated each person who sought audi- 
ence with him as an individual. His par- 
ticular love was children. 

These and other warm and simple qualities 
made him one of the most popular of all 
Popes. 

We ask of our Catholic friends that we 
may mourn with them. For those outside 
the Roman Catholic Church are sad, too, ‘ 


Pressure To Hire Negroes Undermines 
Merit System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am most concerned and distressed about 
repeated reports I am receiving from 
Birmingham that the Justice Depart- 
ment and the Civil Service Commission 
are tampering with the merit system. 

Within the last few days, I have re- 
ceived reports from workers at the So- 
cial Security Administration, the Bir- 
mingham Veterans’ Administration Hos- 
pital, the post office and other Federal 
agencies in Birmingham that pressure is 
being put on local agency administrative 
officers, who are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of hiring workers under the 
merit system, to hire Negroes for jobs 
coming open in their agencies. 

Apparently, Mr. Speaker, the Justice 
Department has influenced the Civil 
Service Commission to order a step-up 
in the hiring of Negroes in Federal agen- 
cies in Birmingham. Although this has 
been denied by civil service officials, 
there has been no explanation of the 
secret meetings of Civil Service Commis- 
sion officials and local hiring officers. 
This action to influence the hiring of a 
specific group or class of people is plain 
tampering. It is all the more alarming 
and distressing because civil service of- 
ficials are actually participating in the 
efforts to show favortism to a specific 
group of applicants. This undermines 
the entire concept of the merit system. 

I have very strongly and repeatedly 
protested this pressuring of agencies by 
the Civil Service Commission. I have 
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asked for a complete investigation and 
explanation of the Birmingham meetings 
and the apparent pressures being exerted 
on Federal Government officials. 

Mr. Speaker, it would be unconscion- 
able, and a violation of all ethical stand- 
ards as an infraction of civil service 
regulations, if, in the name of equal 
rights and opportunities, special privi- 
leges were granted Negro applicants for 
positions or promotions. 


Results of 1963 National Issues Poll 


EXTENSION Pa REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, last 
month, I mailed my 1963 National Issues 
Poll to many of the residents of the 13th 
Congressional District of Illinois. The 
results have now been tabulated. In 
addition to sending a copy to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, so that he 
will have the benefit of knowing the 
views of the residents of this great con- 
gressional district, I am placing the fol- 
lowing tabulation in the Recorp for the 
interest of the Members of Congress: 

RESULTS oF 1963 NATIONAL ISSUES POLL 
To Residents of the 13th Congressional Dis- 

* trict of Illinois: 

It is a pleasure to send you the results of 
the 1963 National Issues Poll. Your coop- 
eration and that of the over 19,000 residents 
of the 13th Congressional District who gave 
the time and thought necessary to complete 
the questionnaire is deeply appreciated. I 
regret that it has not been possible to ac- 
knowledge each questionnaire and the many 
accompanying comments individually so 
that you might have my personal word of 
thanks 


To have effective representative govern- 
ment, I believe that those who are repre- 
sented must be interested, informed, and 
vocal. Through the years this has been the 
trademark of the 13th district, Toward this 
end, a questionnaire is well worth the 
time, effort, and money, if it Is informative, 
stimulates discussion and thought, and 
points up areas where a lack of information 
possibly exists,-and, equally important, en- 
courages comments and individual com- 
munications from residents of the district. 

I feel strongly that a questionnaire of this 
type must be objective to accomplish its sev- 
eral purposes. Because of this conviction, 
I took great care in phrasing the questions 
in the hope of eliminating any tendency to 
slant or lead responses. From your com- 
ments, it would seem that I was, for the most 
part, successful. 

The response to this questionnaire has in- 
dicated to me that it-has accomplished its 
purpose. While the responsibility for my 
vote, in the final analysis must and should 
remain my own, I hope and trust that you 
will continue to write as the Congress pro- 
ceeds through this session and that you will 
call upon me if I can be of assistance in 
my capacity as the link between you and 
your Federal Government in Washington, 
D.C. By so doing, you will assist me in 
providing the kind of representation that 
the 13th district wants and merits. 

With my best regards, 

Sincerely, 
DonaLp RUMSFELD, 
Member of Congress. 
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(a) Approve the budget as submitted 
8 ) Cut the budget „ 
c) Balance the bu 
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16. Please rank by number these problems 
by order of importance to the United States: 

(1) Maintaining strong military nuclear 
deterrents. 

(2) Balancing the budget. 

(3) Communist subversion in Latin 
America, 

(4) Unemployment. 

(5) Stopping nuclear arms race. 

(6) Education. 

(7) Civil rights enforcement. 

(8) Other—Population explosion. 


Remarks of Hon. George A. Price Before 
a Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Agriculture 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, 
George A. Price, a distinguished member 
of the General Assembly of Maryland, 
recently appeared before a subcommittee 
of the Agricultural Committee. It is my 
privilege to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues Mr. Price’s remarks as 
follows: 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
I’m George A. Price, of Phoenix, Baltimore 
County, Md. I'm 87 years old, married, have 
two children—a son, 12 and a daughter 9. 
I’m a livestock farmer, carrying a herd of 50 
purebred Angus cattle, a flock of 30 grade 
sheep and some feeder pigs. The cattle 
and sheep are part of a breeding program in 
which I raise the offspring and fatten them 
for slaughter. The pigs are bought as wean- 
lings and fattened for market. The farm 
comprises 380 acres, of which 180 acres are 
woodland, 100 acres are in permanent pas- 
ture and 150 acres are under cultivation. 
The crops grown are primarily used as feed 
for the livestock and marketed through 
them, any surplus is sold as a cash crop. 

Before reading my prepared statement I 
„„ thontiees that T ROK RON Oba 
servation district supervisor, a member of 
the Baltimore County Forest Conservation 
Board, the president of the Maryland Angus 
Association, and the past president of the 
Baltimore County Farm Bureau, I am now 
serving for the first time in the house of del- 
egates in Annapolis, With the exception of 
the above I consider myself a fulltime farmer. 
farmer. 

Gentlemen, I do not presume in less than 
10 minutes to come up with a solution that 
learned leaders in agriculture and our Gov- 
ernment have not been able to solve in 30 
years, but I do hope to present a brief pic- 
ture of family farms as I see it. 

To define the term “family farms,” seems 
a reasonably simple task until one tries to 
do it—since the phrase seems to mean dif- 
ferent things to different people. However, 
for the purpose of this hearing, I will try 


to define family farms, so you 
know what I mean when 
To me, family farm is a farm 


of the family. 
and management are under the direct direc- 
tion of the farmer. Where the entire fam- 
ily is aware of the workings of the farm, and 


iz 
Í 
Z 


the other extreme, 10 acres may be a family 
farm or just a hobby. 

The family farm is a vocation that should 
be respected and encouraged but not sub- 
sidized or perpetuated for sentimental rea- 
sons. It should be an efficient and econom- 
ical unit that is capable of competing in 
today’s markets. 

Our Government, 30 years ago, probably 
and decisive step 


economy in particular. 
was done, there was no doubt that the pro- 
grams did help relieve the farm situation. 
But at the same time it was stimulating the 
country’s economy, it was also 
the marginal farmer to stay in business. In 
some instances, inefficiency was condoned 
by the availability of these programs. Un- 
fortunately some of these temporary pro- 
grams have not only , but have 
grown in scope—as evident the recent wheat 
referendum. The vote against the 
wheat referendum, I think, clearly shows 
that the farmer does not want to become a 
puppet of the Government, Secretary Free- 
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man, I hope, will use the power of his office 
to explain to the farmers through the va- 
rious medians at his command, the 1964 
wheat program. If the farmer is encour- 
aged to stay within his wheat allotment, if 
the wheat surplus now on hand is not used 
at this time to flood the market, and if the 
Secretary and farmers will work together, I 
feel that we will be moving in the right di- 
rection in the wheat “field.” 

The family farm, like any other business, 
has to keep pace with the times. In order 
to do this, he must show growth in capital 
and improvement. If he falls to attain this 
growth, the only course the farm has is to 
regress. 

The Department of Agriculture, the uni- 
versities and the extension service have done 
a tremendous job in encouraging produc- 
tion through research and education, but 
little advance has been made in the field 
of marketing. How many farmers 30 years 
ago, knew about hybrid seeds, soll analysis, 
fungicides, herbicides, pesticides, and insec- 
ticides?; yet today’s farmer knows but little 
more about marketing his products than 
did his father of 30 years ago. I do not 
wish to give the impression that marketing 
has been completely ignored, but rather that 
only the surface has been scratched. We 
in the State of Maryland are fortunate that 
marketing has been explored and has come 
up with various association sponsored sales, 
to mention a few: feeder calf sales, feeder 
pigs, wool pools and tobacco auctions. As- 
sociations are now being developed for mar- 
keting specific vegetable crops. In addi- 
tion to these, the Department of Forest and 
Parks have encouraged good managerial 
practices through their family forest pro- 
gram which enables a farmer to integrate 
his small woodland lots into a longrange, 
but profitable part of his farming program 
through conservation and reforestation. 

I would like to interject here that my 
brother and I were honored last year as the 
winners of the first Family Forest Award 
in the Nation, 

Much has been said in recent months con- 
cerning the use of farmland for different 

of recreation. It seems to me that 
this could be a wide-open market for many 
family farms. 

I think the manufacturing Industry has 
far outgained agriculture in its promotion of 
competitive products. I belleve the most 
important part of marketing research, is the 
development and promotion of existing prod- 
ucts as well as creating new ones for a dis- 
senting public in these changing times. To 
explain what I mean—when homemade 
bread was the rule instead of the exception, 
more wheat was used in this than is now 
used in bakery bread.—soft drinks have be- 
come a standard, and I might add popular 
beverage, but nonetheless has usurped some 
of the milk drinking consumers; synthetic 
materials have taken a share of the cotton 
market and so forth. It is here that the 
farmer and marketing researcher has a chal- 
lenge. With ingenuity, the farmer along 
with the Agricultural Department of Mar- 
keting and Research should be able to come 
up with new and desired products that will 
utilize these now “excess” farm commodities. 

Cutting corners on expenses is not as ap- 
pealing a way to increase net Income as in- 
creased production seems to be, as an ex- 
ample, a man would rather put on three more 
dairy cows to increase production than to 
cull out a few poor producers in his herd, 
although the same net income might result. 

I firmly believe it is morally wrong to en- 
courage limited yield. If we are so blessed 
with the ability to produce copiously, we 
should not stifle this ability. At the same 
time I believe it is just as wrong to hoard 
these so-called surpluses, as we could market 
them through new products. 

In conclusion, I do not feel our problems 
can be subsidized or controlled away. We 
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should strive for the elimination of subsidies 
and exert our efforts and finances toward a 

that would include (1) farmer- 
owned marketing associations; (2) research 
and development for increasing sale of exist- 
ing and new products; (3) research and dis- 
semination of information on efficiency of 
the farm operation and (4) encourage the 
marginal farmer to either become economic- 
ally efficient on the open market or to look 
for off-the-farm employment, 


Mobile Classrooms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE . 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 83, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
with basic education so necessary to 
the space age, it is alarming to note 
that some 2 million American children 
are being deprived of learning because 
of the lack of classroom facilities. 

Recently Newton D. Glekel, a pioneer 
in the field of mobile classrooms pre- 
sented a partial solution to this problem 
to Dr. Wayne O. Reed, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Education. Dr. Reed called 
Mr. Glekel’s concept “an exciting ap- 
proach” to the existing problem. In 
addition, Mr. Glekel is expected to tes- 
tify before the House Education Com- 
mittee. 

In the sincere belief that Mr. Glekel’s 
report on the shortage of school facili- 
ties, and what can be done to alleviate 
it, is of vital concern to the Nation, I 
submit extract from this report: 

MOBILE CLASSROOMS 
THE EDUCATIONAL FACILITY SHORTAGE 

For the past decade, Americans haye grown 
increasingly conscious of the problems fac- 
ing their educational systema. These are 
problems that include both shortages of 
teachers and educational facilities, as well 
as the need for reexamination of educational 
methods and plants, and, of course, budge- 
tary considerations. 

While it is obvious that all of these prob- 
lems are interrelated, certain conditions 
stand out as requiring immediate solution. 
One is the classroom shortage. 


HOW SERIOUS I8 THE DEFICIT? 


“Public school classroom shortages at the 
opening of the 1962-63 school year last year 
totaled 121,200. This figure is based upon 
reports from 50 States and compares with a 
shortage of 127,300 classrooms in the fall of 
1961.“ (January 9, 1963, Report of the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare.) 

Despite the completion of an average of 
71,000 classrooms annually during the 
5 years (over 300,000 classrooms), little head- 
way has been made in reducing the shortage. 

Emergency measures such a multiple ses- 
sions or the use of libraries, auditoriums, and 
other specialized units for classrooms are 
obviously unsatisfactory. There is no so- 
lution to be found by depriving the student 
of required supporting educational facilities 
or by further limiting his time in school. 

The classroom problem is one that must 
be solved immediately if we are to be fair 
to students presently in school. If they are 
deprived of facilities today, there is no pos- 
sible way of making up this loss tomorrow. 
Educational opportunities denied once, are 
obviously lost forever. 
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There is, a need for long-range planning to 
solve the educational facilities shortage. At 
the same time, there ls a more immediate 
need which must be met. 

This report intends to examine the func- 
tion of one educational facility—the mobile 
classroom—in both the long- and short- 
range planning. 

There are four basic adyantages unique 
to the mobile classroom—immediacy, flexi- 
bility, mobility, and relative cost. 


THE MOBILE CLASSROOM—AN IMMEDIATE 
ANSWER 


We have seen in a previous section that 
the need for additional classrooms is an 
immediate need. Today's students deserve 
a solution today. Tomorrow is too late for 
them. The mobile home industry is capable 
of delivering large numbers of mobile class- 
rooms in very short periods of time. A 
recent order for 50 units from a major city 
called for deliveries within 30 days. This 
request was met. 

In addition, the mobile classroom can be 
utilized to keep a balance between increas- 
ing student bodies and existing permanent 
facilities. As existing permanent facilities 
become overcrowded, mobile classrooms are 
an immediate answer avoiding the use of li- 
braries, auditoriums, laboratories, and rec- 
reational areas as substitute teaching units. 
Both in terms of the educational effective- 
ness of the overall school and cost the 
mobile classroom meets an immediate need. 

Frequently the need for an additional 
permanent school structure is not evident 
to the public until conditions become ex- 
treme, making it difficult to obtain the eco- 
nomic support needed for this major expend- 
iture. Not only is the unit cost of a mobile 
classroom far lower in absolute terms, but 
its very presence In a school community 
represents tangible evidence of the need for 
added school facilities. It both meets to- 
day's needs and serves as a constant re- 
minder that it is time to plan for tomorrow. 
THE MOBILE CLASSROOM—A FLEXIBLE FACILITY 


We have already indicated that the mobile 
classroom is an immediate answer to press- 
ing requirements. We have seen that it can 
be used for additional classroom space before 
there is a need for a complete, new, perma- 
nent construction. 

The responsible educator must, of course, 
be concerned with the continued utilization 
of the unit after the permanent facilities 
are increased to adequately accommodate 
the student body. It is important to em- 
phasize that the mobile classroom does not 
become an economic liability at this point. 

It is a highly flexible educational facility. 
Its use is not limited either by permanency 
of location or purpose. It can become a 
science laboratory, language laboratory, 
study room, recreation room, a self-con- 
tained summer school or night school unit, 
or one of many other supporting educa- 
tional facilities. 

In addition, it can be sent to another 
location within the same school district, 
sold to another district, to private business 
for emergency office space, or simply traded 
in for another type of unit. 

Flexibility, then, is not only an asset at 
time of purchase, but remains equally im- 
portant once the mobile classroom's original 
assignment is completed. 


THE MOBILE CLASSROOM—A NEW CONCEPT 


The mobile classroom is a new concept 
to educators as well as laymen. Educators, 
of course, are investigating the potential 
of the unit daily. However, its newness 
has led to a certain amount of confusion. 

Some of the problems met in the em- 
ployment of mobile classrooms stem from 
the already mentioned tendency to group 
them with all other “relocatable” units, 
Since they do not basically resemble other 
units they have been occasionally misused 
because they have been miscast. 
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We believe that there is therefore a need 
for a program to present the picture of the 
mobile classroom accurately and objectively. 
This program should reach the local school 
district level as well as the national educa- 
tional leadership. It should also reach the 
people who ultimately have the financial 
responsibility for the entire educational 
establishment—the taxpayers. 

The sponsorship and organization of such 
a program would have to be discussed. The 
industry that produces the mobile class- 
room should be involved. Educators who 
have used the units or who may require 
them should participate. Government 
agencies that have investigated them, 
foundations and other interested groups 
and individuals should also be invited to 
participate. 

At the present time, however, confusion 
bred from a lack of knowledge has led to 
certain problems. Their solution is vital 
to the educational community if it is to 
have this facility available to it in the 
future. 


METHOD OF BIDDING AND SPECIFICATION 


Today when a local school district decides 
to utilize mobile classrooms, the educational 
authorities draw up their own list of speci- 
fications and put it out for bids. 

While this is the conventional and cer- 
tainly acceptable method for permanent 
school installations, it sometimes proves 
unsatisfactory in the case of mobile 
classrooms, 

The mobile classroom is a singular and 
unique unit. The industry that produces 
it is new. The technology from which it 
sprung is new. Its proper employment is 
different from the permanent structure 
which it will supplement but never supplant. 

If we accept the fact that many educa- 
tional authorities on the local level are not 
experts in this new field and are, in fact, 
not very familiar with it, then we must ques- 
tion their ability to independently set up 
proper specifications for its manufacture. 

Specifications for a 20- to 30-room, 3- or 
4-story structure are not necessarily applica- 
ble to a single classroom. In the cases where 
inapplicable standards have been applied 
blindly the industry has been forced to pro- 
duce units that are wasteful, inefficient, and 
overly expensive. 

It is not unusual for a single manufacturer 
to be producing two different units for two 
different school boards at the same time. 
One will be more efficient, more complete 
and more creatively designed than the other, 
and yet be considerably less expensive, yet 
at this time, there is nothing the manufac- 
turer can do about it. 

At the other end of the spectrum are those 
local authorities who mistakenly regard mo- 
bile classrooms as temporary installations 
and who are determined to buy them as inex- 
pensively as possible. This has led to some 
of the “chicken coop” type of structures that 
serve no valid purpose in the educational 
picture, and tend to demean the mobile 
classroom facility on a national basis. 

While many manufacturers refuse to bid 
on such specifications, a certain amount of 
this type of construction still goes on and 
will, as long as purchasers demand it. 

The program to make local authorities 
aware of the proper use of the mobile class- 
room, should start with a plan of cooperation 
between authorities, industry representa- 
tives and educators on the preparation of 
realistic specifications for particular needs. 

It is certainly intolerable that a school 
district using mobile classroom units for the 
first time should be deprived of the experi- 
ence and knowledge gained by other districts 
throughout the country as well as the indus- 
try’s technological experience. A clearing- 
house of such knowledge should be estab- 
lished, 
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Bill Introduced To Amend Federal In- 
secticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
troduce today a bill to further amend the 
Federal Insecticide, Fungicide and Ro- 
denticide Act. The amendments I pro- 
pose, which are being introduced for the 
first time in this House, would close what 
is in my judgment a serious lag in Fed- 
eral regulation of these products, many 
of which can be dangerous or even lethal 
to humans if they are not stored, handled, 
or used properly. 

The regulatory gap to which I refer is 
this: Under present law, the Department 
of Agriculture may find a specific com- 
pound too hazardous to be marketed, 
but it cannot by reason of its scientific 
finding alone prevent manufacturers 
from selling the lethal product. As the 
statute now reads, the Government must 
await a tragedy—death or disease as a 
result of the specific bug or rodent 
killer. Only then may the Government 
intervene to prevent further sale and use 
of the dangerous chemical. 

As the House is aware, this gap existed 
for many years in the case of drugs, 
chemicals added to foods, and certain 
other products. In recent years, how- 
ever, we have wisely amended the legisla- 
tion in this field to provide for pretesting 
and clearance by the Food and Drug 
Administration before a dangerous prod- 
uct is marketed and an otherwise avoid- 
able tragedy occurs. 

It is now time, in my opinion, for this 
sound regulatory principle to be applied 
to the economic poisons that are the 
subject of the Federal Insecticide, Fungi- 
cide and Rodenticide Act. Hearings on 
the hazards of improper use of economic 
poisons are underway or scheduled by 
some of the appropriate committees. I 
therefore recommend this bill to the con- 
sideration of my colleagues. 

I am informed that the principles ap- 
plied in this bill have the approval of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, but that the 
administration has not yet submitted a 
bill because of the problem of reconciling 
views of the various administrative agen- 
cies. My bill follows the principles and 
procedures of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act with respect to pesti- 
cides. I believe the measure I propose 
will therefore serve at least as the basis 
for consideration by the appropriate 
committee, and I strongly urge early 
action. 

More than a month ago, I proposed 
that the Committee on Agriculture, of 
which I am a member, hold hearings on 
the need for additional legislation in 
this field. However, no action was taken 
on my request for such an investigation. 

Let us not delay, Mr. Speaker, until 
another thalidomide tragedy proves 
anew the wisdom of pretesting and 
regulatory approval prior to marketing. 
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Thoughts on the AMA News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 

ceived a request from Bradford H. Cole, 

of the Town Democratic 

Committee of North Carver, Mass., 

wherein he makes the following state- 
ment: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BuRKE: Any attempt 
to unmask the American Medical Associa- 
tion, editorially or otherwise, may be almost 
as difficult and frustrating as shoveling sand 
against the tide, but the enclosed editorial, 
written by Edward B. Garside, comes as close 
to hitting the mark as any that this Demo- 
crat has seen. 

If you could see fit to have it entered into 
the Appendix section of the -CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp it would be appreciated. 


The article reads as follows: 
THOUGHTS ON THE AMA News 


Recently we were put on the AMA news 
mailing list, a biweekly tabloid publication 
financed and distributed by the American 
Medical Association. We find it has great 
laboratory interest. 

A typical issue runs to 20 pages, beauti- 
fully printed in offset, with two colors effec- 
tively used on the front page. Subscription 
price is listed as $3. But apparently dailies 
and weeklies get it free. 

The articles are very well written in a 
deadpan style calculated to promote bias 
while p an air of detachment. 
Members of the editorial staff noted on the 
masthead are not national names, with the 
exception of Ted Lewis, who writes an anti- 
administration column used by Republican 
newspapers. 

In the current issue there is a list of the 
names and party affiliations of all Senators 
and Representatives. In the upper right- 
hand corner of the page this boxed notice 
appears: “How, where to write. The list of 
U.S. Senators and Representatives by States 
is printed on this page for your use in writ- 
ing your elected Representatives in support 
of the Kerr-Mills law, and to express your 
opposition to Federal intervention in medi- 
cine as proposed by the King-Anderson bill.“ 

The AMA organ makes no bones about its 
purpose. It is intended to arouse and main- 
tain a national ferment of opposition to 
medicare, or “fedicare,” as pejoratively 
known in AMA circles. To do this it has 
placed itself under publicist guidance, ex- 
actly like the AFL-CIO, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, the chamber of 
commerce, and countless other vested inter- 
ests great or small. 

Reportage in the AMA News is mainly de- 
voted to keeping track of developments all 
over the country in publicly supported medi- 
cine and hospital care. There seems to be 
so many of these subsidy situations that it 
might be thought self-defeating to chronicle 
them and so advertise what is plainly a 
national trend. But, of course, this is a 
calculated promotion risk. A minor portion 
of the news content is given over to extolling 
private health insurance and to recording 
various philanthropies and scientific ad- 
vances stemming, directly or indirectly, 
from the American Medical Association. 

The lead story in the current issue tells 
about the proposed purchase, in the de- 
pressed soft coal region, of 10 United Mine 
Workers’ hospitals by the Presbyterian 
Church. This is re ted as bad for the 
reason that the church is seeking financial 
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help from the State of Kentucky in buying 
the hospitals. 

Meanwhile the leader on the editorial page 
warns against being lulled into a false sense 
of security by reported public apathy toward 
the King-Anderson, or medicare, bill. “A 
battle was won,“ the editorial notes, but the 
war is still on.” To which one can only say 
“Amen.” 

The net impression left by the AMA News 
is unsettling. The Aesculapian ideal is self- 
lessness and objectivity. Here it suddenly 
blossoms out in prejudicial guise, speaking in 
absolutes through hireling word-manipula- 
tors. This gives rise to the suspicion that 
large sums of money are being spent to kill 
medicare not merely for ethical reasons, but 
for pecuniary ones as well. To get, you 
must spend. And this is being done. 


Invasion of Normandy Beaches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, 19 years ago to the day Allied 
forces charged ashore on the beaches of 
Normandy to open the final, bloody act 
of World War II in Europe. 

The decision to launch this massive as- 
sault upon Adolph Hitler’s Festung 
Europe” will go down in history as one of 
the keys to victory in Europe. The de- 
cision, of course, was made by Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Supreme Com- 
mander of the Allied forces in Europe, 

It was not an easy decision. It in- 
volved one of history’s great risks. For 
if the invasion failed because of any one 
of a number of factors—weather, tides, 
supply difficulties—the war could have 
been indefinitely extended. 

The risks were enormous. Even if suc- 
cess were guaranteed the loss of life and 
equipment would be staggering. All of 
these things were among those which 
had to be considered by General Eisen- 
hower before he could make his decision 
whether or not to move on occupied 
France on June 6, 1944. 

General Eisenhower faced his problem 
honestly and met it squarely, fully cogni- 

_zant of the fact of what failure might 
mean to his Nation, his men, and to him- 
self. 

Mr. Speaker, I have.often wondered 
how the war in Europe would have 
turned out if the decision to invade on 
June 6 had been left to the men who 
today comprise the advisers of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Would the 
same decisiveness displayed by General 
Eisenhower have obtained? Would the 
invasion have taken place at all? 

Mr. Speaker, I have given this matter 
much thought. By applying the reason- 
ing that seems current today in the de- 
velopment of our strategy in the cold war 
I believe I have found the answers to 
these questions. 

First of all, had the Rostows and the 
Bundy’s and the Schlesingers been re- 
sponsible for the prosecution of the war 
in June 1944, the American people would 
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undoubtedly have been told that the Ger- 
man occupation of France offered no 
threats to the security of the free world. 
It would have been pointed out that the 
German forces in occupied France were 
mainly technicians; that they were be- 
ing gradually withdrawn—although not 
in numbers adequate to satisfy our 
“hopes”; and that they were armed only 
with defensive weapons.“ We would 
hear that after all, the enemy was still 
over 30 miles away. 

Moreover, Mr. Speaker, our State De- 
partment officials would be speaking 
knowledgeably of the great victories the 
free world could anticipate as the result 
of the split or rift between Nazi Ger- 
many and Italy. This rift, we would 
have been told, offered our best long- 
range hope for victory, or rather, for 
reaching a lasting accommodation with 
the Axis Powers. 

Another line which would be fed to 
us on the homefront would have been 
that an invasion of occupied France 
would only have served to exacerbate the 
tensions between the United States and 
the Nazis and could conceivably lead to 
an escalation into some horrible all-out 
war. We would have been told that every 
effort would be made to reach an accom- 
modation through negotiation and that 
the administration would wait and see 
what happened, all the while hoping for 
the best. Finally, it would have been 
said that Hitler, having achieved so much 
of what he sought, was now mellowing. 

Since all of this kind of talk coming 
from the officials of the United States 
would have caused grave doubts about 
the sincerity of our desire to win the war 
in Europe among our allies we could 
have expected General de Gaulle and his 
Free French forces to have taken mat- 
ters into their own hands and to have 
launched surprise exile raids against 
the coast of occupied France. And I be- 
lieve that it would not be too much of 
a stretch of imagination to speculate 
that the United States would then have 
imposed a quarantine against such exile 
raids. 


As a result of all of this our allies 
would have been so disturbed that the 
alliance would have fallen into a state 
of disarray. This in turn would have 
caused us to seek to heal this disarray 
by offering our allies sort of a limited 
partnership in a joint military force 
which, of course, would have remained 
under our exclusive control lest some 
rightwing extremist like Winston 
Churchill among our allies take it into 
their heads to invade Europe. 

At home, a campaign against those 
extremists who would have the United 
State invade Europe would have been 
launched and the administration would 
have branded the thinking which led to 
such opinions as unsophisticated. 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, June 6 would 
have come and gone. As a matter of 
fact, I think it would be fair to say that 
World War I would still be going on 
today, except that the argument over 
the invasion of France would have by 
now become the argument over whether 
or not we should do anything to evict 
the Nazis from New York since it was a 
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well-known fact that they were armed 
only with defensive weapons. 

When I awake from this sort of night- 
marish speculation, Mr. Speaker, I fer- 
vently thank God that it was Dwight D. 
Eisenhower who commanded our forces 
in June 1944 and not the faculty that 
today directs our destinies. And I whis- 
per to myself in the most impassioned 
manner, “Oh, how I miss Ike.” 


International Competition in Science 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, for some years now it has been some- 
thing of a pastime among certain groups 
in this Nation to attribute almost super- 
natural powers to the science and tech- 
nology of the Soviet Union. In the days 
since the first sputnik was launched we 
have been subjected to a steady stream 
of handwringing statements that the So- 
viets were “ahead of us” in one field of 
endeavor after another. 

Every Member of this body is familiar 
with the type of thing of which I speak. 
One of its results was the charge leveled 
during the 1960 presidential campaign 
that President Eisenhower had permitted 
a “missile gap“ to exist in the favor of 
the Soviet Union—a charge that was 
quickly disavowed after the Kennedy 
administration took office, 

On May 17, Science, the official publi- 
cation of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, carried an 
editorial which I believe will do more to 
dispel all of the nonsense to which we 
have been subjected vis-a-vis Soviet ac- 
complishments in science and technology 
than anything previously said on the sub- 
ject. In the hopes that this editorial 
will help to stem the tide of the “America 
is always last” propaganda campaign, I 
commend this editorial to my colleagues: 

INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION IN SCIENCE 

The Soviet ability to launch large missiles 
has been misinterpreted as indicating 
superiority over the United States in sclen- 
tiflc matters. Actually there are few areas of 
science in which the Russians excel. Despite 
their ability to place large pieces of hard- 
ware in orbit, their contributions to space 
research have been meager. They have 
nothing to match our Mariner II results, 
and their exploration of regions closer to the 
earth has been less intensive than ours. 
In high-energy nuclear physics our dis- 
coveries are unmatched, as is our progress 
in maser-laser studies and in semiconductors. 
In most areas of chemistry the Russians 
are behind us; plastics and petrochemicals 
are outstanding examples. In the exploita- 
tion of radioactive isotopes much of the 
Russian work is mere repetition of our re- 
search. In biochemistry, biophysics, and 
molecular biology we are superior. The Rus- 
sians have achieved nothing like our progress 
in deciphering the genetic code or in deter- 
mining amino acid sequences in proteins. 

Innumerable examples could be given; we 
compete on countless frontiers of science 
which, in sum, are vastly more important 
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than space. On many of these frontiers, 
such as solid-state physics, advances are 
crucial to future economic and military 
strength. Fundamental research is now 
often quickly followed by practical applica- 
tions. A substantial fraction of today's com- 
merce is based.on discoveries of the last two 
decades. It is of interest to compare Ameri- 
can and Russian competition in world mar- 
kets in Items involving science and tech- 
nology. By this yardstick the Soviet Union 
is a third-class power. It is no match for 
Western Europe, the United Kingdom, or 
Japan. 

The Japanesé are competing in technologi- 
cal areas requiring first-class scientific com- 
petence. Their electronics products such as 
transistor radios and television sets are sell- 
ing for less than ours on our own soil. To a 
degree this reflects cheaper labor, but only 
in part. The production of transistors and 
other solid-state electronic components in- 
volves sophisticated technology. Even the 
cheapest labor is no substitute for scientific 
ability in this field. 

Western Europe is far stronger sclentifi- 
cally and technologically than the U.S.S.R. 
and the Western Europeans are rapidly clos- 
ing in on us. If present trends continue, it 
will be only a matter of a few years before 
they achieve supremacy. 

Western Europeans have long proved that 
they are, individually at least, as competent 
scientifically as we. They have made a re- 
markable recovery from the effects of World 
War I and are again in a position to chal- 
lenge us. In the contest they have two ad- 
vantages. Research costs them about one- 
fourth what it costs us, and proportionately 
less of their talent is occupied with military 
and space efforts. Leaders of industrial re- 
search in this country are increasingly con- 
cerned with the overpowering competition 
of Government-financed programs for first- 
class scientific talent. One research director 
told me recently, “We need good people, but 
my company can’t compete with projects 
paid for by the U.S. Treasury.” 

We have chosen to stake our national pres- 
tige in a propaganda contest with the Rus- 
sians in one of the few major areas of 
technology where they have an edge over 
us. In the meantime we fail to note that 
the Western Europeans are getting ready to 
walk away with the trophies which really 
count. 


The Honorable Francis E. Walter 
SPEECH 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN © 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1963 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with profound sorrow that I learned of 
the passing of my good friend and our 
esteemed colleague, the Honorable Fran- 
cis EUGENE WALTER, This great legis- 
lative body has lost a pillar of strength, 
our country has lost a leader, the district 
he so ably represented for 31 years has 
lost a devoted servant, and I have lost 
a valued friend. 

“Tap” WatLtTer was in the Congress 
when I was first elected in 1936, and if 
there was anyone more willing to help, 
more anxious to assist, or more readily 
available to advise and counsel, it was 
not my privilege to meet him. “Tap” 
WALTER had an understanding of people 
that was unsurpassed, and time and 
again used this great understanding to 
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unite and solidify divergent forces be- 
hind an issue that would surely have 
failed without such support. He was a 
skilled parliamentarian, and possessed 
such a brilliant legal mind, that he often 
was given the responsibility of the chair 
in securing passage of the most heated 
and controversial legislation. During 
his service in the House, he was honored 
by many high and responsible positions, 
which was a tribute to the quality of his 
service and dedication, and at the time 
of his death was chairman of the Un- 
American Activities Committee, chair- 
man of the Democratic caucus, chair- 
man of the Patronage Committee, and 
chairman of two subcommittees of the 
House Judiciary Committee. Truly a 
great record of accomplishment by a 
great American. 

It has been a privilege for me to know 
and work with such an outstanding in- 
dividual, and I would like to extend my 
deepest sympathy to his family. 


A Letter From a Hizh School Student 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is an excerpt from a letter from 
a high school student in my town of 
Abilene, Tex. 


In commenting on the statement by 
this young man, a friend of mine said 
it indicated a perception far beyond that 
expected of a high school student, and I 
fully agree. 

In this excerpt from the letter by Lynn 
Taylor, 802 Graham Street, are funda- 
mentals which impress me very much in 
light of present-day trends: 

Although I certainly do not consider my- 
self an expert on political theory, however, 
I do have some very concrete ideas. I am 
saddened by the seeming deterioration of 
personal evaluation in this country. It seems 
that far too many of us are seeking to avold 
our own responsibilities by hiding behind 
some very vocal group that keeps us amply 
supplied with literature so as to avoid our 
having to do a little thinking for ourselves. 
Today many people aren't Americans any- 
more; they're Democrats, Republicans, lib- 
erais, conservatives, Birchers, leftwingers, 
isolationists, internationalists, or pacifists. 
We don’t ask a man his beliefs anymore; we 
ask to see his party card or try to determine 
whether he's leftist or rightist. Most of us 
find it easier to travel in the deep ruts to 
the left or right instead of attempting to 
move along the rough and lonely middle 
route. 

Far too many Americans today do not 
realize that it is not necessary to yell and 
cry in order to expedite our American way. 
A firm unyielding set of values, a code of 
beliefs, and an unfaltering faith in God and 
in ourselves seems to have been partially 
replaced by the committee. The only qual- 
ifications for entry into most of these left- 
wing and rightwing radical organizations 
seems to be a strong palr of lungs and almost 
complete immunity to fact. 

I hope I will not allow myself to become 
such a thoughtless person as I attempt to 
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serve my country as a lawyer and possibly 
an active politician. 
Pardon my lengthy letter. Thank you 
again for being so kind and thoughtful. 
Sincerely yours, 
LYNN TAYLOR. 


Profile of a Lion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr, Speaker, unless 
one is an active member, the significance 
of our international service clubs to our 
Nation and the world can easily be over- 
looked. 

Lions International is one of these 
great movements. It binds together 
public spirited citizens throughout the 
world, There are today 677,000 Lions 
in 17,117 clubs located in 121 countries 
and geographical locations throughout 
the world. These men have joined to- 
gether to help, encourage, and extend 
the personal hand of friendship, to those 
who for any reason cannot help them- 
selves. 

On May 18 it was my privilege to be 
present and speak briefly to the guests 
at a testimonial dinner given in honor 
of my long-time friend and former asso- 
ciate, Michael Orecchio, of Fairview, 
N. J., on the occasion of the completion 
of his term as a governor of District 16-A, 
New Jersey, Lions International. 

Governor Orecchio is the owner of the 
Orecchio Agency, in Fairview, N. J., a 
well known and highly successful real 
estate and insurance business. During 
his entire life, Michael Orecchio has 
served his community with zeal and de- 
votion. He sponsored and aided in the 
construction .of his town’s first play- 
ground. He equipped and set up a base- 
ball league for youngsters. He was in- 
strumental in organizing the town’s first 
Boy Scout troop. He served for years on 
both the board of education and the 
planning board. For 26 years he was a 
volunteer fireman, serving also as fire 
chief. He served as president of the 
Fairview Chamber of Commerce. Every 
fund-raising drive has benefitted from 
his help and leadership. He has had a 
lifelong interest in crime detection and 
crime prevention, which led to his service 
as chief of detectives for Bergen County, 
NJ. 

During his years as a member of Lions 
International, Michael Orecchio has seen 
a need for some brief credo which would 
identify a Lion to the community, to the 
world at large, and last but not least, to 
himself 


In words that are brief but full of 
meaning, he has written a “Profile of a 
Lion,” Those who have heard this won- 
derful description of a Lion have been 
deeply moved by it. 

Lions International was established 46 
years ago. Its Lions Club objectives and 
Lions code of ethics set the standard for 
Lions conduct. In a sense, this “Profile 
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of a Lion,” taken together with the Lions 
Club objectives and the Lions code of 
ethics could well form a trinity of lion- 
ism. 

Mr. Speaker, because the philosophy so 
well expressed in the “Profile of a Lion” 
could be followed by all of us, under 
unanimous consent I insert it in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

PROFILE Or a LION 

He is a respected citizen of his community. 

He is reverent to his God, loyal to his 
country and uncompromising in his devotion 
to both. 

He raises his glass in the “Lions toast” and 
thereby acknowledges the concept of equal- 
ity of all Lions the world over. 

He recognizes authority, accepts respon- 
sibility and exercises self-discipline, realiz- 
ing that only through proper organization 
can Lionism achieve its greatest goals. 

He gives willingly of his time, energy, and 
substance to assist his community and the 
needy. ` 

He meets regularly with his fellow Lions 
and through the common denominator of 
“friendship” confers, plans and carries out 
the objectives of his Lions Olub. 

He is an ordinary guy, enjoys fun and good 
fellowship, although not perfect he is ever 
mindful of human concern. 


Partnership for Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
` Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, on May 31, 
1963, I was privileged to attend the dedi- 
cation of a new wing of the U.S. Plant, 
Soil, and Nutrition Laboratory at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. The principal 
speaker on that significant occasion was 
our colleague HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, of the 
37th District of New York. His talk, 
entitled “Partnership for Research,” was 
highly informative and very timely. His 
remarks are especially significant today 
as the House is considering the agricul- 
ture appropriation bill. He discussed the 
essential role of Government in certain 
aspects of research but correctly warned 
that the proper balance between Gov- 
ernment and private research must be 
maintained if we are to avoid stunting 
our economic growth. The vast expan- 
sion of governmental research can siphon 
off too large a percentage of our scien- 
tific talent if we are not aware of this 
danger and fail to take appropriate cor- 
rective action. I trust we will consider 
carefully this problem and do all in our 
power to strengthen research in every 
field of production activity so that our 
national economy may be strengthened 
in all its vital phases. 

Although the speech documents a lag 
in agricultural research it highlights the 
slowdown in research in many signifi- 
cant areas. I am confident our distin- 
guished colleague’s remarks will generate 
serious thinking and constructive action: 

PARTNERSHIP FOR RESEARCH 
(By Hon. HanO D C. OSTERTAG of New York) 

It is a great honor and privilege for me 

to join with you today here at Cornell 
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University on the occasion of the dedica- 
tion of this important agricultural research 
facility. Cornell has developed a magnificent 
and enviable record for progress in agricul- 
ture over the years. And, too, Cornell has 
played a balance and leading role in science 
and technology as it applies to government, 
education, and the private sector of our 
whole national economy and culture. All 
of use who are familiar with its programs 
and services are confident that this new 
wing of the US. Plant-Soil and Nutrition 
Laboratory will produce achievements in 
keeping with the great traditions and stand- 
ards developed here in the cooperative pro- 
grams of Cornell University and the US. 
Department of Agriculture. It was a source 
of real satisfaction to me to join with Con- 
gressman John Taber, Congressman Alex- 
ander Pirnie, Congressman Howard Robison, 
and many other friends of this great insti- 
tution in obtaining the approval in the Con- 
gress of the United States of the necessary 
funds for the construction and operation of 
this laboratory wing. 

This laboratory is being dedicated today 
to unlock the many remaining secrets, the 
creative talents, applicable to our soil, plant, 
and animal resources. These are agriculture 
programs of a kind which all of us endorse 
and support, and it is to be regretted that 
a far greater share of the tremendous budget 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture is not 
devoted to scientific progress of this nature. 
In the Department of Agriculture budget of 
$7 billion now before the Congress, only $185 
million has been programed for the Agricul- 
tural Research Service. In fact, no funds 
have been requested in this budget for the 
establishment of any new agricultural re- 
search facilities anywhere in the country. 
As a member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee in the House of Representatives, I am 
one who believes in economy in government, 
but I certainly find this to be false economy. 

Throughout our history, the Department 
of Agriculture has been in the forefront of 
the Federal Government's efforts in support 
of research. The Department has carried 
out extensive research within its own facili- 
ties, and in support of research elsewhere. 
It has built up many fine working partner- 
ships with our universities, such as the part- 
nership that exists here at Cornell. The re- 
sults of these efforts and these partnerships 
have been dramatic—they have played an 
important role in reshaping American agri- 
culture—and in making the abundance of 
American agriculture the envy of the world. 
We take pride in the knowledge that each 
American farmer produces food and fiber for 
an average of 26 other persons, while the 
Soviet Union farmer's production capability 
is limited to 6 of his comrades. 

I indicated a moment ago that I am not 
completely satisfied with the consideration 
given to agricultural research in the pending 
1964 budget. In saying that, I should point 
out to you that in recent years the support 
for agriculture research has not kept pace 
with the tremendous surge of Government- 
sponsored sclence—research and develop- 
ment. During this period, the strong co- 
operative system of research developed many 
years ago as between the Department of Agri- 
culture and that of our colleges and uni- 
versities—this partnership has provided a 
sound foundation for expansion, and has 
measurably benefited the other areas of re- 
sponsibility on the part of Government in 
the all-important fields of science and tech- 
nology. 

Although these other areas of govern- 
mental endeavor are something of a Johnny- 
come-lately“ in research pursuits, they have 
come into being with a tremendous rush. 
Many of these Federal programs have been 
increased 50 to 100 percent annually, in re- 
cent years, As a result, agriculture research, 
which was once the chief research interest 
of the Federal Government, is now in a 
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distant fifth position in the financial tables 
for research supported on the part of the 
Federal Government. Topping the list of 
Federal patrons of research is the Depart- 
ment of Defense, with half of the overall 
total—followed by the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and the 
Agriculture Department, in that order. 

Yes, the Federal Government has entered 
into research with a tremendous surge. How 
big is that surge? 

Well, in this present fiscal year, the Fed- 
eral Government intends to spend more than 
$12 billion in the research and develop- 
ment category; and next year’s budget calls 
for almost $15 billion. The Federal Govern- 
ment's expenditures for research are four 
times greater than they were 10 years ago, 
and they have doubled in the last 5 years. 
The Federal Government is now supporting 
more than two-thirds of all the research and 
development work performed in our great 
country. 10 years ago, the Government sup- 
ported less than half the total expended for 
this purpose. 

How has this happened? 

What is its meaning and its impact? 

Let me take a few moments to discuss these 
developments because I believe they are 
highly important for our Government, our 
educational institutions, our private enter- 
prise, our economy, and for our national 
well being. And, they are now beginning 
to command reassessment as to application 
and balance. i 

The principal reasons for this tremendous 
growth have been the great expansion of 
Government responsibility, and the new im- 
portance of science and research to the pub- 
lic interests. For example, research in space 
has become almost totally a program of the 
Federal Government; health has become a 
major concern of the Federal Government; 
promotion of science, itself, has become a 
major Government responsibility; and, of 
course, national defense and security have 
become strongly dependent upon scientific 
research and technological development, in 
addition to dependence upon productive 
capacity and manpower, as in the past. In 
agriculture, in addition to the continuing 
goal of seeking to improve quality, and 
quantity, research has been stimulated also 
by such factors as rising costs, Government 
acreage controls, and by price supports. In 
these latter cases, I am afraid the results 
Deya not always been of benefit to agricul- 

ure, 

Ten years ago the Federal Government ac- 
counted for less than 50 percent of the 
Nation’s research and development—it spent 
about $3 billion in this area. Today, Federal 
expenditures are $12 billion and comprise 
more than two-thirds of the national total, 
both public and private. The Federal role 
has soared so swiftly and its impact has 
been so enormous, that we are just begin- 
ning to assess these new patterns and their- 
effects, 

One thing to be remembered, of course, 
is that federally supported research is not 
the same as federally performed research. 
More than 80 percent of federally sponsored 
research and development is performed by 
nongovernment organizations. In other 
words, $4 out of every $5 invested in re- 
search and development by the Federal Goy- 
ernment is channeled through industry, 
colleges and universities, and other non- 
profit institutions. Industry receives by far 
the largest allocation of this—mainly for de- 
fense and space projects. But our educa- 
tional institutions s year will receive 
about $1.5 billion from the Federal Govern- 
ment in the pursuit of science, research, and 
technology. In most of the major universi- 
ties, the Federal Government provides more 
than one-half of the funds of their research 
budget, As I understand it, right here at 
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Cornell University the Federal Government 
supports more than two-thirds of the re- 
search activity; and in keeping with the gen- 
eral pattern, the aeronautical laboratory re- 
ceives by far the largest amount. Agricul- 
ture ranks second. 

The chief area of research: in our educa- 
tional institutions has always been that of 
basic research, and I am glad that this has 
remained true in this period of domination 
by the Federal Government. While the col- 
leges and universities receive only 12 percent 
of all Federal funds allotted for research and 
development, they receive almost one-half 
of the funds earmarked for basic research. 
To my mind, this is a very important con- 
sideration, because our educational institu- 
tions must continue to function as the chief 

ground and producer of our new 
scientists and engineers; and they must 
continue to play their traditional role in 
the basic research efforts of the Nation. 

May I say that the Congress has given en- 
thusiastic support to the accelerated and 
varied plans and programs for research and 
development, and certainly the results have 
justified our enthusiasm. In space, in medi- 
cine, in agriculture, in military technology, 
in many, many fields progress and achieve- 
ments have been dramatic and gratifying. 
Certainly the Nation has benefited greatly. 
But I must report to you today that there 
are signs of a second look developing. Why? 
Because there is a growing concern about 
the overall effects of the dominant role which 
the Federal Government has taken in the 
scientific and research and development ef- 
fort of the Nation. 

What is causing this growing concern? 
Well, let me discuss afew of the questions 
being asked. 

We are being asked whether it is desirable 
in our form of democracy to give the Federal 
Government such a dominant voice in set- 
ting the course and the goals of American 
science and technology. 

Is this dominance on the part of Govern- 
ment crowding out many research projects 
required by the private sector of our society? 
Is the traditional role of our colleges and 
universities in the research picture being al- 
tered, and is it for better or worse? 

Is too much of the scientific manpower of 
the Nation being diverted to Government 
purposes? Is there adequate application or 
“spin off” of Government research to the 
civilian economy, or are we actually handi- 
capping our economic development by stunt- 
ing the growth of privately sponsored re- 
search? P 

And then, of course, ns Government-spon- 
sored research has mushroomed in all areas, 
the usual administrative question marks have 
appeared, For example, are Federal funds 
justified for research on such programs as 
religious cults in North Brazil, mother love 
of the monkey, or bargaining solutions for 
games? 

There have been some difficulties, too, over 
the diversion of grant funds to other pur- 
poses. 

I have brought these questions with me 
from Washington, but I cannot report to you 
today on the answers. I can tell you that 
Congress is looking with favor on a new Fed- 
eral program to aid construction of college 
facilities, including laboratories, But many 
of the congressional committees are looking 
more carefully and criticafly at Federal re- 
search programs and budgets this year. The 
National Science Foundation is conducting 
a study of the impact which Federal re- 
search funds are having on the research pro- 
grams of our colleges and universities. We 
are looking earnestly for the answers to these 
questions which have developed. 

However, I do not consider agriculture 
research to be affected by this new second 
look. I believe our problem in that area is 
to change the uses being made of funds 
allocated to Agriculture. Research in agri- 
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culture requires a far greater share in the 
national effort: Its value—its merit—its 
need—are beyond question. These facilities 
here at Cornell give daily testimony to that. 
This is the type of Federally supported activ- 
ity whose benefits permeate our entire 
society. As Dean Palm has said, agriculture 
research stretches beyond the production and 
marketing of the farm to our growing sub- 
urban and nonfarm population. It supplies 
answers to countless problems of home- 
owners, and yields innumerable results of 
direct benefit to all mankind. 

Research in all flelds of endeavor has played 
an important role in shaping our Nation and 
our society of today. It has been a strong, 
workable, realistic partnership with govern- 
ment, industry, our colleges and universities, 
and other organizations, Even more than 
in the past, research today will determine the 
character of tomorrow. It will have a decided 
bearing on our gross national product, our 
competitive position in the world, our stand- 
ard of living, and our pursuit of happiness. 

It is a challenge to all of us to see that 
America’s partnership for research remains 
balanced, diverse, vital and strong, so that 
our Nation will continue to fulfill its tradi- 
tional promise of a better tomorrow. 


To the Graduates of 1963 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr, WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an article 
written by Tom Anderson, editor, which 
appeared in the Farm and Ranch maga- 
zine, May issue, which I commend to the 
attention of the House: 

To THE GRADUATES or 1963 

Once upon a time a mighty king con- 
demned one of his lowly subjects to die. The 
wretch proposed and the king agreed to call 
off the execution H, within a year, the con- 
demned could teach the king's horse to fly. 

“Why postpone the inevitable?” a friend 
asked the wretch. 

“It's not inevitable,” he replied. “The 
odds are 4 to 1 in my favor: (1) the king 


might die; (2) I might die; (3) the horse 
might die; (4) I might teach the horse to 
fiy.” 


Jesus said, “All things are possible to him 
that believeth.” 

A person who aims at nothing has a target 
he can’t miss, Set an attainable goal. 
When you reach it, set another goal, higher. 
Many people flounder on the ship of life be- 
cause they never chart a course. Make 
money the byproduct, not the goal. Drink 
at the fountain of knowledge, don’t just 

le. 

It's all right for you girls to be fortune 
hunters, if you marry a man who a fortune 
in himself. Marry kindness, ambition, cour- 
age, determination, diligence, Intelligence, 
honesty, good manners, sympathy, integrity, 
enthusiasm—and you have married a for- 
tune. And remember, it takes two to make 
a marriage a success, but only one to make it 
a failure. Kissin! don't last but good 
cookin’ do.“ 

Don’t ever let anybody sell you the idea 
that chastity is out of date. Chastity will 
never be out of date. Your children will 
want their mother to be as pure as you want 
your mother to be. If we lose our morality 
we will be enslaved, and vice versa. Freedom 
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and morality are one ball of wax The great 
Thomas Jefferson said: “Yes, we did produce 
a near perfect Republic. But will they keep 
it? Or will they, in the enjoyment of plenty, 
lose the memory of freedom? Material 
abundance without character is the surest 
way to destruction.” i 

Remember, freedom while God-given, does 
not perpetuate itself. There is only one great 
Giver—and that is God, not government. 
Government can give you nothing but what 
it takes from somebody else, A government 
big enough to give you everything you want 
is big enough to take everything you've göt, 
including your freedom. Government is not 
a creator, but a parasite. Government can 
be a good friend, or your worst enemy. Gov- 
ernment must be studied, understood, partic- 
ipated in, and controlled by the people, else 
if may become not the referee it is supposed 
to be, but a tyrant. Demand that your gov- 
ernment leave you alone, as long as you are 


You should be rewarded according to your 
ability and your effort, not your needs. Pre- 
pare to pay your own debts, but not the 
debts of parasites. Go the extra mile to help 
him who would help himself, but give noth- 
ing to the leech who would live off the dilli- 
gence of others. If you're determined to 
milk all possible pleasure out of life, buy 
your own cow, don’t milk somebody else’s 


weak by weakening the strong, America rep- 
resents the last hope of mankind, during our 
time, to be free. The enslaved of the world 
look to America. We may yet have the mo- 
rality and the courage to free them from 
Communist tyranny. But if we lose our free- 
dom, who will free us? If the lamp of free- 
dom is blown out in America, the world will 
be thrown into darkness. 

Every person can excel in something. De- 
velop your God-given talents to their high- 
est pinnacle. Do not accept mediocrity. In 
the final analysis, neither your government 
nor your parents are responsible for you— 
you are responsible for yourself, Believe in 
your God, in your country, and in 
and in that order. Repeat constantly to 
yourself: “It all depends on me.” 

There are two kinds of people: those who 
lift and those who lean. Some dedicate then 
lives to lifting their own character and for- 
tunes and in making the world a better place 
because they are in it. The leaners, on the 
other hand, are parasites who live off the 
achievement of others, Be a driver, not a 
hitchhiker. 

Recently a woman told me that my daugh- 
ter, age 22, had more character than almost 
any person her age she had ever known. 
This brought a tear to my eye. This I had 
rather have heard than that she is the most 
beautiful, the best dancer, singer, writer, 
painter, athlete, or anything eise. This is 
the supreme compliment. For character is 
the only thing we earn on earth which we 
can take with us when we die. Reputation 
is what you're supposed to be; character is 
what you are. Reputation is what your 
obituary says. Character is what your angels 
say. 
You can’t help it if you're ugly at 18. But 
if you're not beautiful at 80, it's your own 
fault. You can't help it if you were able 
neither to earn nor to inherit much in world- 
ly goods. But character is a victory, not a 
gift. If you lack it, blame not your parents 
nor society, blame yourself. 

Confucius said: To know what is right 
and not do it is the worst of cowardice.” 

The morning after Charles Lindbergh flew 
the Atlantic nonstop from New York to Paris, 
an associate of Charles Kettering rushed Into 
the research expert's laboratory in Dayton, 
Ohio, shouting: “He made it. Lindbergh 
landed safely in Paris.” * * * “He did it all 
by himself.” Kettering looked up from his 
work momentarily and remarked quietly: 
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“When he files it with a committee let me 
know.” The great accomplishments of his- 
tory have been wrought by individuals, not 
by the mass. Learn to sing solo. Anybody 
can sing when everybody is singing. 

Thomas Carlyle said: “The great law of 
culture is: Let each become all that he was 
created capable of being.” 

Society advances mainly through those 
who're unafraid to be different. “The strong- 
est man on earth is the man who stands most 
alone.” Dare to be a Daniel. Dare to be 
“square.” Be a sovereign individual, not just 
a member of the mob. Be the “chicken” 
with the guts to say no to the crowd when 
the crowd's wrong. 

The completely happy person who has no 
problems is either without sanity or con- 
science. Trouble is the common denomi- 
nator of living. Clouds bring Ilfegtving 
rainstorms and are a necessary part of life. 
Learn to face life as it is, and as it can be. 

One of your most precious possessions is 
time. It's criminal to waste it. You'll never 
live this moment again. Cato confessed that 
the fault which he felt the greatest need to 
repent was spending an hour unprofitably. 

Life is an opportunity, a skill to be de- 
veloped, a victory to be won. Every passing 
second is a grain of gold—won or lost. The 
poet said: “Of all sad words of tongue or 
pen, the saddest are these: ‘It might have 
been.“ It might have been if we had 
80 willed it. 

Tom ANDERSON. 


The Late Honorable Francis E. Walter: 
A Dedicated American 


SPEECH 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1963 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
sorrow that I note the passing of a dedi- 
cated American, our distinguished col- 
league, the Honorable Francis E. WAL- 
TER. Representative WALTER, one of 
Pennsylvania’s outstanding sons, served 
16 terms on Capitol Hill, an outstanding 
Congressman, dedicated to his own Dis- 
trict and region, his party, and above 
all, the United States of America. 
His concern with the welfare of his 
country was manifested in his chair- 
manship of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, where he 
sought out subversive elements and would 
grant no quarter to those who attempted 
to undermine his beloved country. His 
colleagues in Congress last supported 
the efforts of his committee by a vote of 
412 to 6, silencing those who while oppos- 
ing his work never doubted his sincerity. 

The memory of Francis E. WALTER 
will not fade in the minds of Americans 
who cherish freedom and deeply resent 
attempts to subvert the greatest Nation 
in the world. As long as we have men 
the caliber of Francis E. WALTER, our 
Nation will be secure from within and 
we will be capable of defeating any 
enemy from without. 

It was an honor and privilege to serve 
with this able legislator who must be 
remembered as a great American, 
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Biography of a Successful Director 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, a very 
high honor has come to a Bedford, Mass., 
doctor. Dr. S. P. Lacerva, who has 
served as director of the Veterans’ Hos- 
pital in Bedford since 1961, was affiliated 
with the hospital for 13 years. He has 
just been named assistant director of 
psychiatry, neurology, and psychology 
here in Washington at the VA. Dr. La- 
cerva has rendered tremendous service 
to the Bedford institution. He will be 
missed there, but he goes with the pro- 
found good wishes of all his patients and 
associates there. Under unanimous con- 
sent I insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp a tribute to Dr. Lacerva, which 
appeared in the monthly publication of 
local 32, National Association of Govern- 
ment Employees in Bedford; 

BIOGRAPHY or a SUCCESSFUL DIRECTOR 


When it was announced that Dr. S, P. 
Lacerva, M.D., hospital director at the Vet- 
erans’ Administration in Bedford since 1961, 
was going to leave this institution for a 
higher position of assistant director of psy- 
chiatry, neurology and psychology at Wash- 
ington, D.C., a wave of profound regret and 
deep disappointment spread throughout the 
Bedfor 1 facility. 

To the more than 1,600 veteran inmates at 
the hospital and the large professional staff 
and all other personnel there, Dr. Lacerva, 
elevated to the directorship in 1961, has been 
considered by all of us, as the heart, the 
soul, and the brains of our institutions. He 
dedicated his all to serve the ill, infirm, 
crippled and mentally sick here and other 
veteran facilities for the 13 years he has 
been on the medical staff. 

His skill and experience, not only as a 
medical doctor but his additional training, 
experience and knowledge as a specialist in 
psychiatry, made an outstanding man in this 
profession. He is never satisfied to stand 
still. Interested in education and training, 
he has served as an instructor in clinical 
psychiatry at Tuft’s medical college. This 
supplementary experience makes him invalu- 
able in serving the veteran. 

A man of modest, unassuming character, 
he serves the unfortunate veterans, whom 
he treats with patience and the paternal 
consideration of a father. It’s no wonder 
that all who know him loved and respected 
him. To them, he is always and will con- 
tinue to be a man among men. 

All of us at Bedford will hate to see him 
leave and the place will not seem the same 
without him. 

Now that he is r in Washington 
for his ability and his long faithful and un- 
excelled service, his legion of friends at Bed- 
ford will tender him a testimonial Wednes- 
day, June 12, at the Paramount Lounge, 
North Chelmsford. 

Here, will assemble several hundred of his 
close professional and admiring personnel 
to give him a farewell that we hope he will 
forever remember; that the folks at Bed- 
ford truly love him as a man, a doctor, 
and director or our hospital. 

Although some of us have disagreed on a 
few or Dr. Lacerva’s moves—which is normal, 
natural and our privelege as well—we must 
declare that he has done a superb job. 
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“May his shadow never grow less“ wherever 
he goes, is the fervent wish and prayer 
or all his friends, 


The 19th Anniversary of D-Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, today, 
June 6, represents the 19th anniversary 
of D-day, when the Allied forces on June 
6, 1944, crossed the English channel and 
began the invasion of Nazi-held Europe. 

It was a day destined to be indelibly 
written on the pages of history. We 
have come to know it by many names. 
Operation Overlord, it was known to the 
Allied Command. Military analysts 
speak of the Battle of Normandy. Au- 
thor Cornelius Ryan, using a quote by 
German Field Marshal Erwin Rommel, 
has made it famous as “The Longest 
Day.” f 

Certainly it is worthy of our looking 
back and remembering the events of that 
day. 

The English channel was choppy and 
fog rolled. At 4 a.m. on June 5 at South- 
wick House near Portsmouth, England, 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower had listened 
to weather briefings and, in the words of 
British Field Marshal Montgomery de- 
cided to go on June 6. Eisenhower was 
in good form and made his decision 
quickly.” 

A few hours later the man responsible 
for the defense of Normandy, Rommel, 
wrote a situation report saying that in- 
vasion is not imminent.” The worse 
storm the English Channel had known in 
20 years, plus the lack of Allied activity 
during 18 perfect-weather days in May, 
had lulled the Nazi “Desert Fox” into a 
false sense of security. His report fin- 
ished, Rommel set off by car to Berchtes- 
gaden to beg Adolph Hitler for more 
Panzer divisions. His Chief of staff, 
Gen. Hans Speidel, issued an order 
relaxing the month-long alert his forces 
had maintained along the coast of 
France. Officers moved inland for rest 
and relaxation. 

Even as the Germans relaxed, the 
world’s mightest armada slipped across 
the choppy channel toward Normandy’s 
rugged coast: 4,000 ships and thousands 
of smaller craft, ready to dump onto the 
beaches the men, machines and equip- 
ment committed to freedom’s cause. 
Shortly after midnight, June 6, the first 
paratroopers of history's largest air- 
borne operation—18,000 men—tumbled 
through darkened skies. Within 6 hours 
the main assault forces would hit the 
beach and the world would for the first 
time hear the names of places rising to 
take a place in history: of Utah Beach 
and bloody Omaha Beach; of Cherbourg 
and Caen and Bayeux. 

What of the giants of the times on 
this momentous day? And what of the 
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men who then toiled in relative obscu- 
rity, but would within an amazingly 
short time rise to national prominence? 
What were they doing? 

Winston Churchill spoke in the Bri- 
tish House of Commons for 10 minutes 
on the fall of Rome and after, in his 
own words, “keeping them on tenter- 
hooks for a little’ dramatically. told his 
people of “the liberating assault falling 
upon the coast of France.” 

Gen. Charles de Gaulle set foot upon 
his native soil for the first time in 4 
years, leading the Free French into 
battle. 

General Eisenhower paced the floor 
in anxious wonder, fretting as have 
commanders since the beginning of 
wars, over the slowness of progress re- 
ports. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt asked 
the Nation to join him in prayer: 

The darkness will be rent by noise and 
flame. Men's souls will be shaken by the 
violence of war. 


Adolph Hitler slept on, not knowing 
of the assault until midafternoon of 
D-day. His now-infamous order to 
German commanders reveals his failure 
to grasp the magnitude of the invasion 
ee “Clear the beaches by night- 
fall.” 

From Moscow, Premier Joseph Stalin 
wired Churchill: 

The invasion * * * gives joy to us all and 
hope of future success, 


In the U.S. Senate, Chaplain Frederick 
Brown Harris also prayed: 

Grant that on this D-day of liberation 
weapons of freedom, forged in fires of faith, 
may pierce the shields of pagan steel. 


Senators recited the 23d psalm to- 
gether and a few rose to make stirring 
speeches about the long-awaited inva- 
sion. 

One Senator who did not speak was a 
mild, bespectacled man from Missouri. 
He quietly voted against a proposed tech- 
nical amendment to a price control bill 
and left the Senate Chamber. Within 45 
days Harry S. Truman would be nomi- 
nated for Vice President. Within 10 
months he would be our Chief Executive. 
He had no way of knowing what fate held 
at the ready for him. 

The House of Representatives recited 
the Lord's Prayer. Congressman LYN- 
DON B. JOHNSON of Texas’ 10th District, 
home from the wars with a Silver Star 
for gallantry in action, made no speeches 
but went quietly about his work. 

At the Chelsea, Mass., Naval Hospital a 
26-year-old lieutenant, junior grade, by 
the name of John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
recuperated from serious wounds re- 
ceived 10 months earlier when his P.T. 
boat had been cut in half by a Japanese 
destroyer. No one had the foresight to 
ask his reaction to this historic day. 

On the beaches the Allies fought on. 
Soon they would sweep into France, cap- 
turing Paris on August 23. By Septem- 
ber 1 they would reach Belgium and 9 
days later fire the first shells into Ger- 
many itself. 

The Third Reich that Hitler boasted 
would live “for a thousand years” felt 
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the tremors that meant the beginning of 
the end. 

Thus it has ever been, in the fullness 
of time, with every such regime founded 
upon tyranny and terror. And thus may 
it always be. 


Indonesia—Stroke of Sanity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. ZABLOCKI Mr. Speaker, prior 
to, but most particularly since the re- 
lease of the Clay report, foreign as- 
sistance to Indonesia has been consid- 
ered a bad risk. The attitudes and 
actions of the Indonesian Government 
brought upon it the disapproval of in- 
formed persons in our country and 
abroad. 

The Clay report expressed the belief 
that aid could not be granted to In- 
donesia until it put its internal house 
in order, provided fair treatment to for- 
eign creditors and enterprises, and re- 
frained from foreign adventure. If its 
shortcomings were overcome, the Clay 
report added, then Indonesia would de- 
serve the support of free world aid 
sources. 

This week, Mr. Speaker, the House 
Foreign Affairs Subcommittee on the Far 
East and the Pacific was privileged to 
receive a report from Lt. Gov. Wilson 
Wyatt, of Kentucky, on the recent oil 
negotiations with President Sukarno 
which took place in Japan. Governor 
Wyatt and his associates are to be highly 
commended for the part they played in 
successfully mediating this dispute. 

On the basis of President Sukarno’s 
willingness to negotiate a settlement in 
the oil controversy and in his conversa- 
tions with Prime Minister Rahman on 
Malaysia, we can, with cautious opti- 
mism, look for future improvement. If 
Mr. Sukarno continues to demonstrate 
the statesmanlike qualities he displayed 
in these instances, and his government 
pursues a responsible course, we would 
be remiss in not reassessing current at- 
titudes toward aid to the people of this 
developing country, the world's fifth 
largest in population. 

An editorial entitled Stroke of San- 
ity” which appeared in the Washington 
Post today succinctly sums up recent 
events and the hopes they raise for the 
future. 

The editorial follows: 

STROKE oF SANITY 

President Sukarno’s agreement to compen- 
sate American and British oil companies for 
facilities nationalized by his Government is 
to be welcomed in every way. The Indo- 
nesion President's stock had fallen, quite 
frankly, to an alarming low in recent months. 
While the oil settlement of itself does not 
resolve all misgivings about Indonesia, it 
does mark a new beginning in relations be- 
tween this country and President Sukarno. 

Much credit goes to Wilson Wyatt, Presi- 
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dent Kennedy’s special representative, who 
participated in the negotiations with Mr. 
Sukarno. The agreement could well set a 
pattern for similar disputes elsewhere. Un- 
der its terms, Stanvac and Shell Oil will 
operate the facilities on a contract basis 
while the industry becomes a nationalized 
property. Adequate compensation is pro- 
vided fof the facilities, and provision is made 
for exploration of new areas during the next 
30 years. 

Perhaps the air in Tokyo was bracing, be- 
cause during Mr. Sukarno’s stopover there on 
his latest overseas hegira he also cooled off 
his feud with Malaya. The unexpected meet- 
ing between the President and Prime Minis- 
ter Tunku Abdul Rahman was cordial. The 
two leaders have been matching acerb com- 
pliments for months over the creation of the 
Malaysian Federation. In August, if all goes 
well, Malaysia will be born, bringing five 
dependencies (Malaya, Singapore, North Bor- 
neo, Brunel, and Sarawak) into a single fed- 
eral structure. 

Malaysia could be a bastion of stability in 
Southeast Asia—and Indonesia will become 
a far stronger and more prosperous country 
if Mr. Sukarno really commits his undoubted 
talents to constructive ends. 


Open Up the Gates 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of Pope Pius XXIII has taken from 
this vale of tears a saintly man of un- 
common concern for the problems of the 
common man the world over. His pon- 
tificate, coming at a time in the affairs 
of mankind when concern for these the 
least of our brethren” seemed lost in the 
torrent of harsh and impersonal invec- 
tive, was like the warmth of a spring 
breeze blowing over the handiwork of a 
long, cold winter. That pontificate has 
unleashed the forces of calm and com- 
passionate reason, the healing forces of 
brotherly reconciliation, and, a call to 
all humanity to consider urgently the 
pressing problems and needs of the entire 
human family. 

The Cleveland Press, in a lead edito- 
rial on June 4, catches the compassionate 
spirit of Pope John the man, a great man, 
a good man. 

By leave obtained, I insert in the REC- 
on the editorial: 

Oren Ur THE GATES 

The life work of Angelo Guiseppe Roncalli 
was restoration of faith in the brotherhood 
of man. 

When he was elevated to the papacy, in 
1958, as John XXIII, he found a world full of 
bitterness and hate engendered by cata- 
clysmic war, the brief Nazi reign of terror 
and the rise of insolent communism, 

A reversal of that trend was beyond even 
his eloquently persuasive powers, but his 
saintly example at least compelled men to 
refiect on their ways. 

An instrument to this end was an Ecu- 
menical Council, the 2ist in 20 centuries, 
called to promote unity of Christian faiths. 
A return to Roman catholicism was his ambi- 
tion but he must have held that a far-off 
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ideal. Meanwhile he worked for tolerance 
and understanding. 

To this end he sent observers to the meet- 
ing of the separated brothers“ in the World 
Council of Churches, meeting in India. And 
he invited their observers to the Catholic 
World Council at the Vatican. His meetings 
with Protestant church leaders were the first 
in centuries. e 

His ideal of brotherhood went far beyond 
the Christian community. He revised the 
language of several church prayers consid- 
ered offensive to Jews and seemed, correctly, 
to look upon Judaism as an early schism 
in common religious brotherhood which time 
yet may heal. 

“You of the Old Testament and we of 
the New,” he told a Jewish delegation, “must 
come closer and closer as brothers under 
God, to work for peace throughout the 
world.” 

Awesome responsibilities descended on the 
shoulders of this Italian farm boy, 262d Su- 
preme Pontiff in descent from St. Peter. The 
traditional ceremony which surrounds this 
office was faithfully observed. But through 
it all, so warm was his personality, he could 
be comprehended as a fellow human being. 

He was short and stout, bald with a fringe 
of white hair, smoked cigarettes—two a day— 
drank some wine but no spirits, was a mod- 
erate eater. And he had an irrepressible 
sense of humor. 

In the First World War he was a medical 
sergeant. Going on half a century later, a 
bishop who was chief chaplain of the Italian 
Army with the rank of general attended a 
private audience at the Vatican. Pope John 
hoisted a snappy salute before the astonished 
„ “Sir, Sergeant Roncalli, at 
your command.” 

The story which seems best to Hlustrate 
his warm humanity concerns his visit, to 
Rome's Regina Coeli Prison the day after 
Christmas in 1958, the first Pope in a century 
to make such a visit. 

“You couldn't come to see me,” he told 
the prisoners, “so I came to see you.” 

Prison officials, concerned for his safety 
among dangerous criminals, had urged him 
not to go inside. 

“They are all children of the Lord,” he 
reproved them. “Open up the gates.” 

Now that he is gone these words seem 
an appropriate epitaph for this great and 
good man. He is mourned by men and 
women of many creeds who have been 
warmed and given hope by his example. 

For those of his rare kind, the words pre- 
served by St. Matthew also are peculiarly 
apt: “Blessed are the pure in heart for they 
shall see God.” 


> 


Pope John XXIII 
_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


| HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


j OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to express my profound sorrow on the 
death of Pope John XXIII. This simple, 
penctrating, human, and courageous man 
will surely go down in history, in spite 
of his brief reign of less than 5 years, 
as one of the greatest pontiffs in the 
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long and impressive history of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Few men in all history have ever cap- 
tured the love and affection of so many 
millions of people, many of whom did 
not share his own religion, and most of 
whom never had the privilege of seeing 
or meeting him. This basic ability to 
communicate with other human beings 
was truly, as has been said, the miracle 
of Pope John, 

He has breathed new life, new hope, 
indeed a healthy and youthful new vigor 
into mankind’s age-long quest for peace 
on earth and good will and mutual un- 
derstanding among all men. 

As we bow in sorrow at the passing of 
this great man, we can only thank God 
for having given him and his leadership 
to the world in such a critical hour, and 
we can only hope that the great causes 
of peace and Christian unity for which 
he fought so tirelessly will be carried 
forward with equal fervor in the days 
ahead by all of us who were privileged 
to live in the age of John XXIII. 


Pope John XXIII 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. NEIL STAEBLER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Speaker, Pope 
John XXIII was a leader of his church 
and of all mankind. Few people in 
modern times have contributed more 
deeply to world understanding and to a 
recognition of the significance of the 
common humanity which we share. 

Regardless of religion, nation, or 
philosophic outlook, we pay tribute to 
him and his great and kindly works. 


Death of Pope John XXIII 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FRANK M. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr, CLARK. Mr. Speaker, the world 
has lost a great force for peace, unity, 
and oon will in the death of Pope John 
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The Special Research Problems and Op- 
portunities of the Electric Power In- 
dustry—Address by Joseph C. Swidler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. MAGNUSON.. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an excel- 
lent address on the subject. The Special 
Research Problems and Opportunities of 
the Electric Power Industry,” by Joseph 
C. Swidler, Chairman, Federal Power 
Commission, delivered before the Edison 
Electric Institute, Denver, Colo. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe SPECIAL RESEARCH PROBLEMS AND OP- 
PORTUNITIES OF THE ELECTRIC POWER 
IN busrar 

(By Joseph C. Swidler) 

It has been many years since a member of 
the Federal Power Commission has ad- 
dressed a convention of the Edison Electric 
Institute. I am, therefore, especially hon- 
ored by your invitation. It seems to me 
to be important from the point of view 
both of the Commission and the industry 
that the two should be on speaking terms. 
The Commission is handicapped in making 
positive contributions to the progress of the 
electric power industry and the welfare of 
power consumers without full knowledge of 
the plans and problems of all segments of 
the industry. The industry, in turn, will 
benefit from an understanding of the ob- 
jectives and program of the Commission. 
If we are to continue to make progress to- 
gether, it will require a better knowledge 
on the part of each of us as to what the 
other thinks and how it functions. 

If I may say a personal word, let me con- 
fess that addressing an Edison Electric In- 
stitute convention seems a most unlikely 
thing for me to do after having spent most 
of my working life as an employee of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. However, I 
understand your invitation was extended in 
full awareness of my background as well as 
of my present position, and I have accepted 
the invitation in the same spirit of adventure 
as it was tendered. 

The revival of interest by the industry in 
the functioning of the FPC is, I believe, due 
not only to an invigoration of the Commis- 
sion's traditional functions in hydro U- 
censing and rate regulation, but also to its 
employment of the discretionary authority 
which Congress has granted to encourage 
joint action by the various segments of the 
industry to solve their own problems. The 
outstanding ‘example is the National Power 
Survey in which the Commission in co- 
operation with all parts of the industry is 
atempting to help them to take full ad- 
vantage of the technological possibilities 
in the generation and transmission of power 
to bring down power costs and power rates 
throughout the country in the years to come. 
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Perhaps one of the most important benefits 
of the National Power Survey is that it has 
brought the various elements of the in- 
dustry—the private companies, the Federal 
systems, the municipalities and the coopera- 
tives—into closer relationship with the Com- 
mission and with each other. I believe for 
the first time the Commission has become 
a strong unifying force within the industry. 
Unfortunately, there are many centrifugal 
forces at work to separate the segments of 
the industry. They need to be offset by more 
of such unifying ventures as the National 
Power Survey. 

I shall not speak any further today about 
the national power survey. I have discussed 
it on a number of occasions. In fact, my 
friends have said that if there is a lull in any 
conversation I am likely to seize the oppor- 
tunity to bring up the national power sur- 
vey. This is a gross exaggeration as well 
as being unfair to the natural gas industry, 
because frequently, instead of the national 
power survey, I bring up the subject of the 
Commission's area rate proceedings to fix 
producer prices for natural gas. As you can 
see, therefore, I am a man of broad conver- 
sational interests. I could try to prove my 
point by a discussion today of the Commis- 
sion’s program to regulate gas producers and 
of the many reductions the Commission has 
ordered in the prices charged by your natural 
gas competitors, but I shall forgo the temp- 
tation. 

Those of you who follow the work of the 
national power survey closely enough to 
read the published minutes of the committee 
sessions will have noticed that the subject 
of power industry research is a recurrent 
theme at the meetings of the executive ad- 
visory committee. No other subject has 
proved to be as intriguing and provocative. I 
believe the reason is the general recognition 
within the industry that there is large room 
for improvement in the research effort ap- 
plied to the problems of the power industry, 
coupled with an awareness that the structure 
of the industry makes it difficult to achieve 
that improvement. 

The electric power industry was born as 
the result of an intensive research effort 
by Thomas Edison in one of the first indus- 
trial laboratories in the country; and tech- 
nological. pioneering has been the lifeblood 
of the industry throughout the eight dec- 
ades of its existence. Research is likely 
to be even more important to the industry 
in the next 80 years if its phenomenal rate 
of growth and record of steadily decreasing 
costs is to be maintained. It is fair to say 
that the share of the Nation's energy market 
which the electric power industry will supply 
in future decades hinges largely on the 
success of its present research efforts. 

The scale of research and development 
expenditures by the electric power industry 
and the allocation of these funds must be 
considered in the context of the enormous 
investments that the industry will make 
in the coming decades. The industry will 
be investing in the neighborhood of $140 
billion in the next 20 years, and most of 
this money will go into equipment of more 
advanced design than anything that has 
yet been built. Steam powerplants already 
started have been planned for an ultimate 
capacity that will represent investments of 
over a half billion dollars at a single site. 
With such vast expenditures, and such con- 
centration of resources in new equipment, 
ordinary prudence compels us to ask if we 
are learning as much as we possibly can 


about the probable performance of the 
equipment we are purchasing, and about the 
materials out of which the equipment is 
manufactured. Adequate research and de- 
velopment is the best. means of insuring 
that the industry and its consumers will 
get their money worth from the vast sums 
which the industry will invest in the next 
two decades. 

It may seem incongruous to speak of the 
need for improvement in the research orga- 
nization of the electric power industry in 
the light of the record of achievement of 
the industry. The United States with only 
6 percent of the world's population has 34 
percent of the world’s power capacity; three 
times as much as any other country, This 
Nation’s per capita use of electricity is ex- 
ceeded only by three countries—Canada, 
Sweden, and Norway—which are all espe- 
cially rich in loy-cost hydro resources. The 
EE recent report on current research and 
development in the electric utility industry 
points out its enormous technological prog- 
ress, especially in developing the economies 
of scale in steam plant generation and trans- 
mission. 

The maximum size of generating units in 
service has tripled since the end of World 
War II. and units of a million kilowatts are 
under construction. The average efficiency 
of heat utilization has improved by 30 per- 
cent during the same period. There Is also 
mounting momentum in developing EHV 
tronsmission grids. Thousands of miles of 
245-kllovolt lines are Ih service and several 
500-kllovolt lines are now being built. 
More are under active consideration. A 
great deal of work is also underway to de- 
yelop new methods for energy conversion. 

The five principal equipment manufac- 
turers for the electric industry recently 
estimated that their total research and de- 
velopment costs for the industry amount 
to approximately $76 million a year. To 
this must be added many millions more 
spent on research and development by other 
manufacturers and by the utility Industry 
itself. 

Both in achievement and in the scale of 
effort, the research and development activi- 
ties of the industry are truly impressive. 
The question is not whether the industry's 
record is good or whether it is making rapid 
technological progress. To both these ques- 
tions the answer is Tes“ The question I 
raise, rather, is whether we are doing as 
well as we should, that is, whether we are 
taking advantage of the research oppor- 
tunities reasonably available to us and thus 
assuring the industry that it will continue 
and even accelerate the present pace of tech- 
nological improvement. 

Let us start by taking a look at the present 
research structure of the industry other 
than for research in nuclear generation, 
which is a story in itself. The principal in- 
dustry reliance is upon the equipment manu- 
facturers who carry on almost all their re- 
search as a part of product development and 
charge the cost to the purchasers of the 
equipment as a part of the purchase price. 
Most of the large utility companies, public 
and private, carry on comparatively modest 
research programs of their own, related pri- 
marily to everyday operating and construc- 
tion problems. In addition, ad hoc groups 
of utilities, usually all in the same segment 
of the industry, sponsor particular research 
projects which are carried out in research 
institutions or by the manufacturers. The 
research in magnetohydrodynamics carried 
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on by AVCO, the Apple Grove EHV test fa- 
ellity of Westinghouse, and the EHV cable 
project at Cornell, are a few examples of 
these industry efforts. 

A source of research effort for the electric 
power industry which promises to be of large 
importance is the so-called fallout from the 
many research projects which are being 
carried on as a part of to achieve 
national supremacy in the missile and space 
fields. However, I know of no systematic 
effort by the industry to insure that it uti- 
lizes all of the fallout value for civilian power 


purposes, 

To my knowledge there is Httle basic re- 
search conducted by the industry, and ap- 
parently it depends almost entirely on others 
to support research for the purpose of ad- 
vancing general scientific knowledge, which 
is the foundation for improving the tech- 
nology in every field of endeavor, including 
the electric power industry. 

There is no direct Federal participation 
in research in conventional power technology 
other than amounts spent by various Federal 
power systems on a scale comparable with 
those of the private utility companies which 
have research programs. 

On the nuclear side the situation is en- 
tirely different. The Atomic Energy Act was 
intended to provide a vehicle for capturing 
the peacetime values of the Nation's nuclear 
programs by massive Federal expenditures, 
direct and indirect, for research and develop- 
ment in nuclear reactors. The rapid im- 
provement of nuclear technology springs 
from the organized Federal support amount- 
ing to approximately $1.1 bilHon for research 
and development in this field to date; and 
the expenditures continue at the rate of 
$200 million annually. The equipment 
manufacturers thus far have spent approxi- 
mately $250 million on nuclear R. & D. and 
they are now spending about $100 million an- 
nually. The utility industry itself has spent 
approximately $300 million which can be 
attributed to nuclear R. & D. and it now 
spends perhaps $50 million a year. Inci- 
dentally, in 1962 the class A and B privately 
owned electric companies reported to FPO 
in the account for general research a total 
of $26 million for nuclear power research 
expenses, as contrasted to less than $4 mil- 
lion spent for all other experiments and 
general research. This Is for the Nation's 
largest industry in terms of investment. 
Even if we assume that some research ex- 
penses were included in other accounts the 
showing is not impressive. 

The total annual expenditures of approxi- 


mately $150 million by the utility industry 


and its manufacturers for nuclear research 
and development alone exceeds substantial- 
ly the amount they spend for all other re- 
search and development. If we consider the 
total of all research and development ex- 
penditures in the electric power field, over 
two-thirds of all the money spent is devoted 
to nuclear technology alone. Indeed, the 
enormous share of total research in power 
technology which is being devoted to the 
nuclear side poses the question whether the 
Nation and the Industry are making a wise 
allocation of our scientific and research re- 
sources. 

I do not question the desirability of nu- 
clear research and development, but even 
on optimistic assumptions as to the growth 
in nuclear generating capacity in the years 
ghead, less than 10 percent of the industry's 
total generating capacity by 1980 will be in 
nuclear’ plants and the nuclear equipment 
and associated fuel. will at most comprise 
only 2 or 3 percent of the industry's total 
investment in generation, transmission, and 
distribution. The 70 percent of industry 
research and development money now being 
devoted to nuclear technology stands out in 
provocative contrast. 

While the emphasis on nuclear research 
and development is striking, I cannot say 
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from my own competence that the present 
allocation of research effort in the electric 
power field necessarily represents a poor 
use of research resources. The point, 
rather, is that the allocation of research 
effort as between nuclear and nonnuclear 
activities does not represent a considered 
judgment as to the best way to in- 
vest research effort and money, but results 
largely from the fact that research in nuclear 
reactors is federally sponsored while other 
industry research is not, The research 
effort in both the nuclear and nonnuclear 
power fields are aimed at the sanie goal—to 
reduce the cost of power to the Nation's 
consumer's—but different scales are used in 
appraising research expenditures for nuclear 
and nonnuclear projects. 

My position is not that the nuclear re- 
search program should be reduced. What I 
do believe is that both the industry and the 
Government should consider their expendi- 
tures in relation to the need for accelerated 
research and development in all phases of 
electric generation, transmission, and distri- 
bution, and that we need to take a fresh 
look both at the industry's scale of research 
activity, and at the possibility of Federal 
participation in some phases on nonnuclear 
rese 

I am frank to say that I favor a stronger 
research effort in power technology. I hope 
for greater emphasis on research in conven- 
tional technology, and in unconventional 
areas other than nuclear, not at the expense 
of nuclear research, but as the result of a 
greater total research effort in the power 
field, 

The President has recognized the impor- 
tance to the future of our economy of the 
allocation of Federal research and develop- 
ment expenditures in the various areas of 
the energy feld. On February 15 of this 
year he directed that an Interdepartmental 
Energy Study be carried out under the chalr- 
manship of the Director of the Office of Sct- 
ence and Technology and with the Chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisors as Vice 
Chairman. In his memorandum to the var- 
ious participating agencles—including the 
Federal Power Commission—the President 
said: “The amount and allocation of Federal 
research and development In the energy field 
will affect the efficiency of various compo- 
system, and, conse- 
quently, the rate and pattern of our national 
economic growth.” He directed “that a com- 
prehensive study be undertaken of the de- 
velopment and utilization of our total energy 
resources to ald determining the most effec- 
tive allocation of our research and develop- 
ment resources.” 

The study ordered by the President is cur- 
rently underway. It has great potential im- 
portance for the future of the electric 
power Industry. But improved government 
organization for research in the electric 
power and overall energy field is not enough. 
I believe the industry, too, needs some way 
to identify and appraise research oppor- 
tunities and to organize and support research 
projects of potential long-term importance to 
the industry and its consumers. 

The well-springs of research are incentive 
and freedom. The research function can 
easily be overcoordinated and there is great 
value, which must not be lost, in the-free- 
dom of the various organizations engaged in 
research to follow their own ways of ap- 
proaching a research objective. Competition 
is one of the best of incentives, and in re- 
search it makes possible a diversity of ap- 
proaches to the solution of research problems, 
and draws upon the talents and inspiration 
of many rather than afew. Moreover, some- 
times it is Impossible to separate research 
from design and application, and to separate 
applied research from product development 
might mean foregoing practical use for the 
solutions to research problems. The inter- 
related nature of R. & D. may make it dif- 
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ficult for one organization to use the results 
achieved by others without going through the 
process of making the results one's own. 

Having said all this, however, it still re- 
mains that there is a consensus in the indus- 
try, and I include the manufacturers, that 
more is needed, certainly by way of increasing 
the level of nonnuclear research effort in the 
industry, and probably also by way of ra- 
tionalizing the distribution of the available 
research resources, It is a commentary on 
the state of research in the electric power 
industry that the Edison Electric Institute 
is now for the first time conducting a com- 
prehensive survey to inventory the research 
work which is being carried on. As lately 
as a month or two ago EEI reported that “no 
data are now available with respect to the 
amount of utility company expenditures on 
research and development.” 

A comparison of industry's R. & D. effort 
with those of other industries is instructive. 
The chemical industry spends 6 percent of 
its sales revenues on research, The oll and 
gas industry spends 3 percent, while the 
railroad industry spends only a 15th as 
much as oll and gas, or 02 percent. The 
electric power industry Is near the lower end 
of this spectrum, with 1 percent of revenues 
expended for research and development—in- 
cluding nuclear. 

The research problem of the industry is 
not all of a piece, Research with respect to 
equipment for which there is an existing 
market or which can be expected to develop 
an early market—what might be called re- 
search in contemporary hardware—is now 
being carried on, I believe very creditably, 
by the manufacturers. Where there is ade- 
quate commercial incentive I see no réason 
for intervention either by the Industry as a 
whole or by the Federal Government. In 
fact, such interyention might well be mis- 
chievous. By relieving the manufacturers 
of their research responsibilities and com- 
plicating the problems of proprietary pro- 
tection for product development, the indus- 
try's overall research effort might well be 
hampered. 

The essence of the problem is that there 
is much that needs to be done in the inter- 
ests of the industry and the Nation in non- 
nuclear research for which there is no ade- 
quate commercial incentive. Some of these 
opportunities are in the technology which 
will be required in periods yet too remote 
to warrant large expenditures by manufac- 
turers. For example, 500 kilovolt and 750 
kilvolt transmission would be much further 
off were it not for projects sponsored by in- 
dividual utility companies or groups of com- 
panies. Little is being done on 1,000 kilo- 


“volts AC or on DC transmission although 


elther could prove to be of great future 
importance. 

Even more conspicuous examples of fail- 
ure on an adequate scale to take advantage 
of important research opportunities are in 
the fields of energy conversion, such as mag- 
netohydrodynamics, thermionics, and fuel 
cells. There is much good work being done 
in these fields, but the effort is hardly 
commensurate with the large improvements 
in: efficiency which some day will undoubt- 
edly be achieved by one or more these new 
methods of generation. 

Metallurgy is another field in which the 
industry is far from having kept abreast of 
present-day requirements for containment of 
heat, pressure and corrosion, much less the 
requirements that we can already foresee in 
the decades ahead. Metal failures appear to 
be a basic cause for many of the unsched- 
uled outages of the new high-pressure and 
high-temperature generating units. If such 
outages of generating equipment could be 
cut in half this would have a value of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to the electric 
power industry and its consumers. Neither 
the producers nor fabricators of the metal 
have the same financial stake as the industry 
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itself in research which will enable the metal 
members to withstand the duties Imposed 
upon them. 

The industry has shown little interest in 
research for the purpose of broadening the 
potential market. From the industry's 
virtual neglect of reasearch in the battery 
field, for example, one would little suspect 
that improvements in the weight, life, and 
cost of batteries would open up a whole new 
vista of electric power growth. The poten- 
tial of the market is suggested by the fact 
that supplying the automotive needs in this 
country with electricity would roughly 
double the industry's output. Battery op- 
erated automobiles have existed almost from 
the birth of the industry, but today bat- 
terles are basically the same as those which 
were made a half-century ago. Despite this 
fact battery operated vehicles are common 
today for specialty uses._ These uses could 
be multiplied manifold by battery im- 
provements which do not seem out of reach 
of the attainable by an intensive research 
program. The public interest in helping to 
free our cities from fumes which contribute 
to air pollution is another consideration 
which should be a large incentive for re- 
search efforts in this field. 

Improvements in battery design and costs 
would make possible a tremendous multipli- 
cation of battery-operated appliances rang- 
ing from lawn mowers to snow plows and 
tractors. Batteries can be recharged in off- 
peak hours, and offer loads which. are ideal 
for improving system load factors. 

Space heating is another example. The 
power forecasts for 1980 assume more than a 
tripling of present power loads. A very large 
share of the increase is expected to come 
from space heating. Indeed, the industry is 
striving for a 15 or 20 fold increase in space- 
heating installations in this country by 1980. 
We know that in order to become a major 
factor in space heating the industry must 
overcome increasingly stiff competition from 
natural gas and oil. Yet the EEI Survey re- 
yeals no major research work being carried 
on to aid the industry's efforts to capture 
this market upon which it is counting so 
heavily. The scale of industry research as to 
how this market can best be served by elec- 
tricity bears no relation to the stakes in- 
volved. 

Many research and development opportu- 
nities which have vast potential but lack 
early commercial importance will readily 
come to mind, The revolution in urban 
transportation which is now beginning and 
which will accelerate with mounting urban 
populations provides a unique opportunity 
to the industry to help relieve traffic conges- 
tion and air pollution with newly engineered 
electrified rapid transit systems. Railroad 
electrification is by no means a lost cause if 
the industry brings to this problem the bene- 
fits of its own cost reductions coupled with 
intensive research in new equipment. We 
are beginning to find in this country as has 
already become apparent in England and 
elsewhere that we must give more considera- 
tion to esthetic and amenity considerations 
in designing and building powerplants, 


transmission lines, and substations. Under- . 


groud transmission and distribution is only 
one application in which greater research 
efforts should be explored. 

In mentioning these possible areas of re- 
search opportunity I do not mean to imply 
that they are necessarily the.best or the most 
urgent. They are only illustrative of the 
scores and hundreds of opportunities for 
research and development which should be 
evaluated on their merits for their future 
promise to the progress of the industry and 
the welfare of the American people. 

The lack of industry emphasis on research 
and development affects the quality of the 
professional employees attracted to the 
industry. The electric power industry is 
fortunate that its present top management 
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were drawn into the industry at a time when 
it represented one of the most attractive 
fields for able, imaginative, and ambitious 
young men. Now it is the electronic, mis- 
siles, space, and atomic energy flelds to which 
the top graduates of our technical schools 
are attracted. The heart of the appeal in 
these new fields is their research orientation 
and opportunity. 

The electric power industry has as much 
to offer to the new generation of American 
scientists and engineers as it did to past 
generations. It is the greatest growth in- 
dustry of all time and more than any other 
the foundation of a modern society. It will 
become more rather than less important with 
the passage of time. Today about 20 per- 
cent of the energy consumed by the Ameri- 
can economy is in the form of electric energy. 
By the year 2000, if the industry can con- 
tinue its technological progress, 40 percent 
of all energy is likely to be utilized as elec- 
tricity. What is lacking to draw the best 
of our young people into this industry is 
the appeal of an active and strongly sup- 
ported research and development program, 
the excitement of the discoveries and break- 
throughs which no longer come almost un- 
bidden but must now be purchased by highly 
organized and expensive research programs. 
One of the greatest hidden costs of the in- 
dustry's present approach to research and 
development is that it deflects the best tech- 
nical talent to other industries. 

The fact that the electric power industry 
sells only one product fails to disclose the 
broed range of the industry's interest and 
concern in this Nation’s. economic growth 
and its general welfare, and conversely of 
the stake of the American economy in the 
progress of our industry. The electric power 
industry can grow only if the American 
standard of living and resulting demand for 
electricity grows; but the industry can 
stimulate that growth by reducing its own 
costs. Any investment which holds promise 
of reducing substantially the cost of electric 
power will pay large dividends to all Ameri- 
cans. 


I am convinced, and many industry lead- 
ers to whom I have talked share the convic- 
tion, that the scale of research in the electric 
power field is too small and that the alloca- 
tion of research effort is too haphazard. The 
electric power industry is too great and im- 
portant, and its potentials are far too vast, 
for its research strength to depend either” 
upon the initiative and the particular in- 
terests of individual electric industry execu- 
tives who are harried with operating respon- 
sibilities, or upon the fallout from research 
programs directed at altogether different ob- 
jJectives. The Nation’s No. 1 industry can 
afford a research program scaled to its needs 
and opportunities. It cannot afford the risk 
of lost opportunities and delayed progress 
which is inherent in the present lack of sys- 
tem or direction in research. 

I have no prescription for curing the re- 
search problem of the industry but I should 
like to propose a small step which could 
lead to some improvement. As the agency 
with over-all national responsibility in the 
power supply field the FPC could appropri- 
ately call together a group of knowledgeable 
people representing the private, public, and 
cooperative sectors of the industry, the 
manufacturers, and the research community, 
to consider how the industry—acting as a 
whole—could best serve its own interests 
and the interests of the nation by stimulat- 
ing more intensive research efforts in areas 
where such intensification is likely to be re- 
warding. Such a group would be fully 
aware of the risks of overcentralization and 
of the need, with respect to product research, 
for integrating the research effort with de- 
velopment and production. 

Specifically, such a committee would be 
asked to make recommendations with re- 
spect to the establishment of a permanent 
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industry-wide organization, including its 
composition, responsibilities and administra- 
tive structure. I suggest that such an inter- 
im committee should have in mind that the 
permanent organization could discharge a 
great variety of functions for the industry 
including the following: 

Appraise research opportunities and deter- 
mine areas in which research is lagging, 
measured by research expenditures in other 
areas and the pace that would be warranted 
by prospective benefits; 

Serve as the instrument of the industry 
in sponsoring research projects of general 
importance; 

Provide liaison with the Federal Govern- 
ment on problems of allocation of Federal 
research efforts and of interrelation of pri- 
vate and public research efforts; 

Serve as a research clearinghouse for the 
entire industry, including scrutiny of defense 
and other research which might have applica- 
tion to the technology of the industry; and 

Keep abreast of research developments in 
other countries and make arrangements to 
take advantage of technological Improve- 
ments adaptable to American circumstances. 

The FPC seeks no role in such an organiza- 
tion. Our only interest is that the industry 
itself—all of the elements of the industry 
shall create and maintain an organization 
which will assure the utmost technological 
advancement which can be brought about by 
research and development activities on a scale 
commensurate with the opportunities and 
promise of rewards. Here, indeed, is a goal 
on which all of the forces of the industry 
can unite to advance. 


The Connally Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
recently a prominent Arizonian, Mr. 
Denison Kitchel, who has served for a 
number of years on the American Bar As- 
sociation subcommittee concerning the 
Connally amendment, wrote a book, 
which has been published, entitled Too 
Grave a Risk.” Recently, Mr, William 
Henry Chamberlin wrote a review of the 
book; and the review has been published 
in the Wall Street Journal. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the review be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONNALLY AMENDMENT: A BRIEF FOR 
RETENTION 

As an experienced lawyer, Mr. Denison 
Kitchel has prepared many briefs. But it is 
doubtful he ever presented such an ex- 
cellent case as he does in “Too Grave a Risk,” 
a little book in which he argues that the 
Connally amendment—restricting US. ac- 
ceptance of the jurisdiction of the World 
Court—should be retained. 

The World Court is composed of 15 special 
judges, elected for 9-year terms with a 3- 
year rotation system, so that one-third of 
the Court is reelected every 3 years. Its 
function is to render judgments and opinions 
on disputes between nations involving points 
of international law. Its Jurisdiction does 
not extend to matters of internal concern. 
But who is to determine what is a matter of 
internal concern? This question was left 
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ambiguously open when the Senate was de- 
bating U.S. acceptance of World Court juris- 
diction in 1946. 

Then Senator Tom Connally, of Texas, filled 
in this gap with an important specification 
in six words, “As determined by the United 
States." In recent years it has become a 
matter of the liberal faith to attack the Con- 
nally amendment as an obstruction to the 
realization of that mirage-like goal: “World 
peace through world law.” Some well-mean- 
ing people have gained the impression that 
the United States, by maintaining the Con- 
nally amendment, is failing in its duty to 
give leadership for world peace and lagging 
behind the rest of the world. 

THE U.S. COMMITMENT 


Mr. Kitchel, with his full knowledge of 
the facts, has little difficulty in demonstrat- 
ing that this is just not so. “The truth 
is,” he writes, that the United States is 
further committed to the World Court than 
any other major power.” 

Only about one-third of the members of 
the United Nations have followed the Amer- 
ican lead in accepting the compulsory juris- 
diction of the Court. And of the 35 which 
have accepted almost all have carved out 
much bigger escape hatches than the United 
States. France, Great Britain, and the Com- 
monwealth countries are members of the 
Court’s jurisdiction on the understanding 
that they can quit on 1 day’s notice. Amer- 
ica's time limit is 6 months. 

No Communist-ruled nation has accepted 
the jurisdiction of the Court at all, although 
some of its judges have been Soviet and 
Polish nominees. 

During the first 15 years of its existence 
the World Court decided only 11 cases, dis- 
posed of 5 others on technical grounds and 
rendered 12 advisory opinions to the United 
Nations. Of these 11 cases only 1, the min- 
ing of two British warships off the coast 
of Albania, was serious. The others varied 
from the trivial to the ridiculous, such as 
the case of a German in Guatemala who, 
for a handsome consideration, bought him- 
self citizenship in the postage stamp size 
principality of Lichtenstein. 

As the author observes, two things stand 
out in the Court's record during this period: 

“The first is the relative unimportance 
of the disputes which have been submitted 
to the Court. The other is the small number 
of disputes submitted during a period when 
disputes between nations seem to have been 
almost constant. These things are men- 
tioned at this point only to dispel any U- 


settling disputes involving their vital self- 

interests, or that the World Court has to date 

played any real part in International affairs.” 
COURT'S ROLE COULD GROW 

The question may arlse why, if the World 

Court has been so ineffectual, it Is necessary 

retain the Connally amendment. The 
is that the past is not necessarily 
a guide to the future. And the time has 
passed when the United States could reckon 
on an automatic majority for its viewpoint 
in the Assembly of the United Nations. 

It is quite conceivable that a combination 
of the Soviet bloc and the “uncommitted 
nations” could produce anti-American votes 
on matters very vital to U.S. national in- 
terests: Tariffs, immigration, race relations, 
U.N. control of funds appropriated for foreign 
aid, the Panama Canal, the base at Guanta- 
namo, to mention afew. Such a vote might 
be followed by an appeal to the World Court. 
In such a case the Connally amendment 
would be a very useful trump in Uncle Sam's 
hand, At the present moment the struggle 
over the Connally amendment is dormant. 
But the Democratic platform of 1960 calls 
for its repeal and the issue may flare up at 
any time. 
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It is a good thing to have such a convinc- 
ing brief for the retention of the amendment, 
on the ground that its repeal would involve, 
in the words of the title, “too grave a risk.” 

WILLIAM Henry CHAMBERLIN. 


Department of Agriculture and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Bill, 1964 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 6754) making 
appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1964, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I contend this is legislation on an 
appropriation bill because it would pro- 
hibit the Secretary from carrying out 
the duties and the authority that he has 
under legislation that has not been 
changed. The author of this proposed 
amendment is attempting to come in 
here today and prohibit the payment of 
money to officials of the Government 
who are authorized, delegated, and re- 
sponsible for the administration of a pro- 
gram. When you try to put a limitation 
on the price at which cotton may be 
supported you are amending the present 
law affecting the price-support program 
on cotton; for certainly the gentleman 
from Illinois does not expect employees 
in the USDA to work without pay. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. The effect of my 
amendment would be to provide a limi- 
tation on the use of funds in this act, 
and to require that the legislative intent 
of the 1958 act be carried out and to re- 
strain officers of the Department of Ag- 
riculture from entering into price-sup- 
port levels which were not anticipated 
nor intended in the legislative act of 
1958. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. That is where 
I disagree with the gentleman, because 
it has been under the 1958 act, that the 
Secretary has acted properly and legally 
in supporting this price as he has done 
on all of the commodities. He has not 
violated the law. When you take away 
payment of salaries to the people who 
are enforcing the law, I say you are in 
effect repealing a law that is on the 
books. } 

For that reason, this amendment that 
the gentleman has offered is legislation 
on an appropriation bill any way you 
take it. I do not care what the ruling 
may be, it is legislation on an appropri- 
ation bill. The gentleman is trying to 
change basic law. You should go before 
the Committee on Agriculture. You are 
coming in here today to take a short cir- 
cuit to try to use people who are trying to 
destroy a program without going 
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esses. 


If the Chair should overrule the point 
of order, he can do so only by looking 
at the mere form, not the substance of 
the amendment. The effect of the pro- 
posed amendment is to reduce the level 
of price support on cotton from 32.47 
cents per pound to 30 cents per pound. 
This is clearly a legislative act. To em- 
phasize the point I am attempting to 
make, the author of the amendment 
might have set the figure at 10 cents a 
pound; he might have placed a limita- 
tion on the level of price support for 
corn at 75 cents a bushel; he could have 
provided that none of the funds provid- 
ed in this bill could be used for the pay- 
ment of salaries to officers or employees 
who administer a price-support program 
for dairy products at a level of price sup- 
port in excess of 2 cents per pound. If 
this kind of amendment is admissible, 
then it is in order to repeal the whole 
farm price support program by a simple 
floor amendment to an appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. Chairman, while I am insisting, as 
I believe I have pointed out, that this 
amendment is clearly legislation which 
should not be admissible, I do not have 
at hand citations which I believe would 
conclusively convince you that the point 
of order should be sustained, I will, in 
my extension of remarks, include cita- 
tions which will support my contentions. 

Citations: Cannon's Procedures, House 
Document No. 610, 2d session, 87th Con- 
gress, page 64, quoting from Chairman 
Frederick C. Hicks, on January 8, 1923: 

Does the limitation curtail or extend, mod- 
ify or alter existing powers or duties, or 
terminate old or confer new ones? If it 
does, then it must be conceded that legisla- 
tion is involved, for without legislation 
these results could not be accomplished 
(Cannon's Precedents VII, 1606, 1608, 1628, 
and other similar citations) . 


Small Business Benefits From SBA— 
Local Bank Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


“OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, C. 
Jay Smith, president of the Manufac- 
turers National Bank of Newnan, New- 
nan, Ga., and a member of the Small 
Business Regional Advisory Council was 
speaker at the Georgia Bankers Conven- 
tion held in Atlanta on April 16-18, 1963. 

As a banker who has long recognized 
the importance of small businesses in 
our economy, Mr. Smith devoted the 
subject of his address to the benefits de- 
rived from the cooperation between the 
Small Business Administration and 
small banks in assisting business firms in 
their early stages. He urged that these 
businesses, if in need of financial aid, 
take advantage of the opportunities 
afforded them by this agency. 
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Mr. Smith stated that, when small 
businesses utilize the benefits of the 
Small Business Administration along 
with the assistance of local banks, they 
will not only reap profits for themselves 
and their companies, but also will help 
maintain stability in the economy of 
their communities and contribute to the 
well-being of the Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Smith’s address be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“The Small Bank —SBA Participation,” C. 
Jay Smith, member, Small Business Region- 
al Advisory Council; president, the Manu- 
facturers National Bank of Newnan, New- 
nan, Ga. 

Over the past 30 years Georgia has under- 
gone a tremendous change in its economy. 
Thirty years ago our economy was primarily 
one of agriculture, but today we have 
reached the point where a majority of the 
income of Georgians is realized from indus- 
trial rather than agricultural endeavors. 

This change in the economy of Georgia 
has, of necessity, brought a new challenge 
to the bankers of our State. Where we once 
made crop loans to finance agricultural pro- 
duction, we are now called on to make term 
loans to industrial concerns. 

Greater capital requirements in other 
type businesses, such as retailing, wholesal- 
ing, and service establishments, have meant 
that they, also, have term-loan requirements 
rather than the short-term seasonal credits 
that we used to extend to them. 

This trend toward term lending; that is, 
from 5 to 10 years, has made it difficult for 
the small banks in Georgia to meet the credit 
needs of their customers. Not only have we 
had to learn new techniques in lending, but 
we have had to make more money available 
over longer periods. I suppose that to the 
larger city banks this has not caused a strain, 
for with their much larger resources and 
more diversified staff, they are usually able 
to meet any credit need of their customers, 
but I believe that most of the smaller banks 
in Georgia have met with difficulties In fill- 
ing these new needs. I am sure that you 
have found that while most insurance com- 
panies will insure the lives of the people, they 
will not make commercial Joans in small 


towns. 

The Small Business Administration was es- 
tablished with this expanding need for term 
credits in mind. It was set up not to com- 
pete with banks nor to supplant them in 
their lending functions, but rather to com- 
plement and supplement them. 

While our own correspondent bank has 
been very helpful in assisting us with short- 
term credits over our bank's limit, they have 
been understandably reluctant to enter into 
participations for the longer terms. This is 
the field where SBA has been so helpful to 
our bank. 

If we get a request for a term loan that is 
beyond our limit and we do not think our 
correspondent banks would want to take the 
excess, then we call on SBA to purchase a 
participation in it. I will have to admit that 
in its early years of existence the agency had 
its share of redtape, and while we did not 
let this bother us, I am sure that many of you 
may have hesitated to participate with SBA 
up to a few years ago because of this. 

SBA has been most anxious to improve and 
simplify their procedures, and over the years 
they have consulted with bankers and other 
businessmen from time to time through the 
State, regional, and national small business 
advisory councils, of which I am happy to be 
a member. 

As a result of these efforts, SBA has greatly 
simplified their loan programs and have 
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made them much more acceptable to the 
banks. 


Less than 2 years ago, SBA came out with 
a program that they call the simplified bank 
loan participation plan; or SBLP. In this 
plan the bank itself, rather than the cus- 
tomer, applies to SBA for the participation 
on a one-sheet application form (form 
shown). 

This is accompanied by a one-sheet state- 
ment from the applicant, a list of collateral 
and applicable financial statements. 

To a great extent, SBA relies on the bank’s 
judgment of the applicant's credit. 

And, instead of sending several documents 
with which to close the loan, SBA permits 
you to close it on your own forms, with the 
exception that they do require that you use 
their note form. 

This type of participation requires that 
the bank take 25 percent of the loan and 
SBA's participation may be up to $350,- 
000 as in their other business loans. I'm 
happy to relate that our bank handled the 
first participation of this type in the coun- 
try. 

Of course, SBA prefers to take their par- 
ticipation on a deferred basls—rather than 
an immediate one, and this can quite often 
be advantageous to the bank, for the bank 
can go ahead and make all of the loan and 
earn interest on it, with SBA coming in to 
take up its deferred portion whenever the 
bank requests it to do so. 

In the past few days John Horne, SBA Ad- 
ministrator made the following announce- 
ment: 

“Arrangements have been completed with 
the Treasury Department for deferred par- 
ticipation certificates of the Small Business 
Administration to be eligible for pledging 
with Federal Reserve banks as collateral for 
Treasury tax and loan accounts of banks.” 

Just last year the SBA Administrator, 
John Horne, and the American Bankers As- 
sociation president at that time, Sam Flem- 
ing, announced that these simplified pro- 
cedures that I have been talking about, had 
now been applied to the agency’s early 
maturity loan program; that is, where the 
bank gets paid its share of the principal 
first, before any repayment is applied to 
SBA's share. This requires a 50 percent par- 
ticipation on the part of the bank, and it 
gets its money back during the first half of 
the loan; that is, if it is a 10 year loan 
the bank gets its money during the first 5 


years. 

It is not a giveaway program. Perhaps 
some of you may be interested in SBA's 
loss experience. The agency’s ratio of losses 
in fiscal year 1962, to the average amount 
of loans outstanding, was 0.53 percent, The 
similar ratio for all insured commercial 
banks for the year ending December 31, 1961, 
was 0.24 percent. When you consider the 
nature of the agency's lending—that is, 
term loans entirely, as against seasonal lend- 
ing by banks, I believe you will agree that 
this ratio is very low. 

Now to tell you something about our own 
bank's experience with SBA. At the present 
time we have 18 loans on our books in par- 
ticipation with SBA. Let me tell you that 
these 18 loans have made a difference in the 
economy of Newnan, Ga. 

I wish I could take each of you through 
Newnan and show you the industries which 
have been strengthened or expanded with 
term loans made by our bank in conjunc- 
tion with SBA. Besides these 18, we have 
made many more which have already been 
paid out. We do not consider the maker of 
any loan we have handled as being a sub- 
standard businessman, or his note a sub- 
standard loan. 

Not one loan that we have had in par- 
ticipation with SBA has ever gone sour. 
Frankly, some bankers have sent marginal 
credits to SBA and then blamed the agen- 
cy when they went sour. SBA didn’t make 
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them go sour. They were marginal credits 
and would have gone sour regardless of the 
lending agency involved. 

The loans that send 
loans that we would make 
except for their size and 
proud of the job that 
in conjunction with the SBA in Newnan, and 
there is not a banker here who could not 
do the same for his own community. Of 
course, some of you have. 

Incidentally, SBA has a very fine staff in 
this State and Southeastern Region. Their 
men are young, capable and are very expert 
in term credit and accounting matters. They 
are diplomatic and tactful; although they 
have a very small staff, they try to give 
prompt—and in some cases, 1-day service. 
This region ranks at the top in all SBA ac- 
tivities, and I've never known one of their 
representatives to misrepresent anything or 
tall to do a most creditable job, and some- 
times they can help out and assist even 
some of us oldest and most experienced 
bankers in counseling matters. National- 
ly, about 66 percent of all the agency’s 
loans are made in participation with banks, 
but in Georgia and this region that ratio 
is much higher, about 79 percent, showing 
that they always strive to keep the banks 
in the forefront. 

Using SBA's services to the fullest, our 
bank has really made an impact on Newnan's 
industrial and commercial progress, and I 
am very proud of these accomplishments. 
Let me just review a few of these typical 
loans our bank has made: 

The breakdown on the 18 loans we are 
now carrying is as follows: 1 industrial de- 
velopment loan that brought employment to 
200 people, 1 retail furniture store, 1 fran- 
chised truckline, 1 laundry, 2 retail gro- 
cerles, 2 plumbing and electrical contractors, 
1 furniture manufacturer, 1 retall auto parts, 
1 thread manufacturer, 1 wholesale plumb- 
ing supplies, 1 cement mixing plant, 1 con- 
crete block manufacturer, 1 independent 
packing plant, 1 aluminum extruding plant, 
1 farm implement dealer, 1 gents furnishings 
store. 

All payments on these loans are current. 
These 18 loans, when made, totaled $1,200,- 
000, of which SBA furnished $1 million and 
the bank $200,000. The balance due at this 
time on the $1,200,000 total is $507,000. Dur- 
ing the period from the time the loans were 
made the bank collected as servicing fee 
$9,803.88. 

We have commitments for $1,100,000 at 
this time. These loans are in process of 
being elosed. We have applications 
processed for one loan of $70,000 for a local 
industrial development corporation for a 
new industry and now employing 100 and 
expects to increase to 400. 

My purpose here is certainly not to sell 
you on SBA. However, I am trying to sell 
you on the idea of providing a source of 
term credit for the industries and businesses 
-which are so necessary for your community, 
so as to maintain its economic stability and 
move forward with the times. 

If you can handle these loans without 
SBA, then I don’t think SBA wants a part 
in the loans. But if your bank is like ours 
and you have difficulty in meeting the de- 
mands for this type of credit—I am pleased 
to give them a warm endorsement 
for the fine job they have done in working 
with our bank. 

One final point: On SBA participations, 
the participating bank receives one-half of 
1 percent per annum as a service fee from 
SBA on SBA's share of the principal. If 
you sell SBA a 175-percent participation, 
keeping 25 percent for yourself, and charge 6- 
percent interest you will actually be realizing 
7% percent on your share of the loan if you 
include the servicing fee. 

In addition, you will more than likely 
have increased your deposit balances by 


a 
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having added to the working capital of your 
customer. More importantly, you will be 
contributing substantially to the stability 
and well-being of the area you serve. If 
you think SBA can be of help to your bank, 
as it has been to ours, I know that Jim Hol- 
, the Regional Director of SBA 
here in Atlanta, or some of his assistants, 
will be most happy to provide you with any 
information you need and also any assist- 
ance you might desire. John Horne the 
Administrator of the Small Business Admin- 
istration is a native of Alabama and is dedi- 
cated to serving small business. Under his 
leadership, SBA continues to make rapid 
strides. His is the best operated of any 
Government agency I have ever dealt with, 
which is due to his ability and leadership. 


Japanese Americans Pay Tribute to 
Francis E. Walter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


or HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
Japanese American Citizens League, 
consisting of 88 chapters in 32 States, re- 
cently adopted a resolution paying trib- 
ute to the memory of our distinguished 
departed colleague, the Honorable Fran- 
cis E. Walter. The resolution expresses 
the feelings of all Americans of Japanese 
ancestry and their alien parents who 
benefited from the labors of the late Mr. 
Walter, and here offer it for inclusion 
in the RECORD: 

Whereas the officers and members of the 
Japanese American Citizens League, with 
88 chapters and members in 32 States, have 
learned with real sorrow of the untimely 
passing of Congressman Francis E. Walter, 
late of Pennsylvania; and 

Whereas Co Walter, aware of 
the unfortunate wartime mistreatment and 
persecution of Americans of Japanese an- 
cestry solely on account of race and cog- 
nizant of their legal, social, national, and 
international implications and proud of the 
unprecedented record of loyalty and gal- 
lantry achieved by Japanese American sol- 
diers in Worid War I, as the ranking member 
of the House Judiciary Committee, assumed 
much of the leadership in the Congress 
to secure corrective and remedial legislation 
for those of Japanese ancestry in the post- 
World War II decade; and 

Whereas Walter, as chair- 


man of the House Judiciary Subcommittee. 


on Immigration and Naturalization, accepted 
and insisted upon the inclusion of the so- 
called equality-in-naturalization provi- 
slons in the monumental Immigration and 
Nationality Act that bears his name, there- 
by extending for the first time in American 
history the privilege of naturalization to 
lawfully resident aliens of Japanese ances- 
try, most of whom were the parents of Amer- 
ican soldiers of Japanese ancestry who had 
served in our Armed Forces during World 
War II and had resided in this country and 
contributed much to its development for 
more than half a century, and voiding and 
nullifying through that enactment more 
than 500 National, State, and local laws 
sanctioned against those of Japanese an- 

solely om account of their “racial 
ineligibility to citizenship,” while eliminat- 
ing race as qualification for naturalization; 
and 
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Whereas Congressman Walter, familiar 
with the Japanese Exclusion Act of 1924 and 
its significance in destroying the democratic 
forces in Japan while strengthening the mili- 
tary in the 1930's, also accepted and insisted 
upon the so-called Asian provisions of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act that re- 
pealed the arbitrary and complete exclu- 
sionary prohibitions by extending token im- 
migration quotas based on the national ori- 
gins formula to Japan and other Asiastic 
countries; and 

Whereas Congressman Walter, recogniz- 
ing the necesgity for allowing husband and 
wife to be admitted Into the United States 
without discrimination, included in the 
Immigration and Nationality Act the sec- 
tion authorizing nonquota immigration priv- 
Uleges to all spouses of American citizens, 
without regard to sex, thereby permitting 
U.S, citizen couples to remain united in their 
entry into this country; and 

Whereas Congressman Walter, under- 
standing the years of administration of the 
law and of the many changes in the status 
of the Japanese and other Asian aliens in 
this country in the past quarter-century, 
added special provisions in the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act that corrected in- 
equities and injustices against those of 
Asian ancestry: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Japanese American Citi- 
zens League, That expressions of condolence 
and sympathy be extended to the family of 
the late Congressman Francis E. Walter, and 
that the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives be informed of our high esteem and 
regard for this outstanding and courageous 
lawmaker who helped make democracy more 
meaningful to many thousands of Ameri- 
cans, including particularly those of Jap- 
anese ancestry. 

K. PATRICK OKURA, 
National President. 


The Nation Salutes J. Edgar Hoover 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
recently one of America’s most re- 
spected citizens, J. Edgar Hoover, began 
his 40th year of service to our country 
as Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

On that occasion, the Atlanta Consti- 
tution published an editorial which I am 
sure all Members of Congress will want 
to read. 

The editorial follows: 

THE Nation SALUTES J. EDGAR Hoover 

Today one of America’s most respected pub- 
lic officials begins his 40th year in a post 
which affects the safety and security of us 
all. He is J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
FBI, who entered the Justice Department as 
a clerk in 1917 and who on May 10, 1924, as- 
sumed his duties as chief of the FBI. 

Describing the event, Mr. Hoover said 
recently: “In the preceding months, the 
FBI had been rocked by scandal. It had 
become a dumping ground for political fa- 
voritism. Morale was low. Investigative 
operations were inefficient. The Bureau was 
in need of a thorough reorganization and 
house cleaning.” 

Since that time, not only has the FBI 
become one of the most efficient and effec- 
tive law enforcement agencies in the world, 
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its scope of activities has been increased 
manifold to meet the increased needs of 
national security, to combat interstate crime, 
and to curb racketeering. The agency has 
met these increased duties creditably and 
within the bounds of the democratic sys- 
tem. Mr. Hoover has kept it free of politics 
and dedicated to enforcement of the law 
within the realm of law. 

The book by Mr. Hoover, “Masters of De- 
ceit,” is perhaps one of the most definitive 
explanations of the Communist conspiracy 
yet written. It warns, too, of the dangers 
of too militant anticommunism by those who 
have no real understanding of the menace. 
For this book and for all his other great 
contributions to this Nation, we salute Mr. 
Hoover as he begins his 40th year with the 
FBI at the age of 68. We hope he will be 
around in the job for quite some time. 


Alliance for Progress—New Hope for 
People of Central America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
bringing new hope to the lives of the peo- 
ples of rural Central America is the 
Alliance for Progress and its mobile rural 
health program. A Baltimore surgeon, 
Dr. Edgar F. Berman, has sparked the 
program’s development. 

Medical care at the grassroots for 4 
million people has opened new vistas for 
community development. The Peace 
Corps, in cooperation with the Alliance 
for Progress, is assigning individuals to 
the local villages to help carry out sanita- 
tion and community projects. 

Mr. President, a most interesting and 
rewarding article, “Jungle Medicine— 
U.S. Style,” by Cherrill Anson, appeared 
in the May 12, 1963, issue of the Balti- 
more Sunday Sun. I recommend to my 
colleagues this article which shows what 
can be accomplished under determined 
and able leadership. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the article printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUNGLE MEDICINE—U.S. STYLE 
(By Cherrill Anson) 

The dusty rural villages hacked out of the 
jungles of the five nations of Central Amer- 
ica and Panama are depressingly similar. The 
crops change a bit, and the percentages of 
Negro, Spanish, and Indian blood in the 
veins of the inhabitants vary. 

But there is always the main streot, rain- 
swollen part of the year. There is perhaps 
an adobe church; and, if it is a lucky vil- 
lage, a school battling an illiteracy rate which 
nears 70 percent. 

The adobe or thatch huts which straggle 
out for miles from this unprepossessing nu- 
cleus house anywhere from 200 to 1,500 per- 
sons sapped malnutrition, malaria, 
anemia, and intestinal diseases, Pigs are the 
local garbage collectors. There are few toil- 
ets, little fresh water, little electricity, and 
no doctors. A child who fractures a leg is 
crippled for life. 
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Plagued by intestinal worms and ill- 
nourished on a diet of maize, bananas, and 
rice, the young children are grossly pot- 
bellied and retarded in growth. Their fathers 
go out by day to work for a patron and 
count themselves lucky to earn $100 a year. 
There is no sense of community organiza- 
tion; outside of their families, the inhabit- 
ante have never worked together. 


IN CAUSE OF HEALTH 


But 600 of these villages are breaking 
through a tradition of hopelessness, thanks 
to a mobile rural health program sponsored 
by the Alliance for Progress and sparked by 
the work of a Baltimore surgeon, Dr. Edgar 
F. Berman. 

The Alliance for Progress is the major in- 
ternational framework for aid which will en- 
courage Latin America’s giant step forward 
of the sixties. It is a mammoth program 
which emphasizes self-help and embraces 
every social and economic factor which con- 
tributes to an improved standard of living. 

A year ago the U.S. Coordinator of the Al- 
liance, Teodoro Moscoso, was looking for a 
health program adviser. Dr. Berman was at 
the time president of Medico, the nongovern- 
mental, nonprofit organization of U.S. phy- 
sicians whose aim is to improve medical 
conditions in underdeveloped countries. 

His Medico experience proved uniquely 
suitable for a shaper of grassroots Latin 
American health programs, and he became 
and has remained Moscoso's consultant. 

Central America, it was decided, was good 
material for an ambitious medical experi- 
ment, The need there was as great as any- 
where In Latin America; the land areas were 
relatively small and relatively close to the 
United States. Dr. Berman found himself a 
major architect of the project to bring mod- 
ern medicine to the remote Villages of six 
countries. 

ROUNDS IN VILLAGES 

Traveling by jeep, boat, and mule, three- 
member teams of Central American medical 
personnel have been making regular weekly 
rounds of villages since last December. By 
next fall, more than 60 units will be in op- 
eration, their activities aided by the U.S. 
Agency for International Development, 300 
Peace Corps men, and supplies of high- 
protein American food for peace. 

Althought the program means that 2 to 
4 million people who have never seen a 
physician in their lives will be treated this 
year, Dr. Berman says that “the medical 
angle is the least fascinating to me.” He 
frankly identifies the mobile rural health 
project as “bait,” a technique for initiating 
community development and for coaxing out 
of disorganized groups of people living at a 
subsistence level “the human involvement 
and participation which are necessary for 
social and economic progress." 

Curative medicine, Dr. Berman feels, espe- 
clally the kind which shows quick and 
dramatic results, can shatter backlands 
apathy and promote a feeling of self-interest 
and a desire for self-help among the vil- 

. After 2 weeks or less of treatment, 
tor example, the potbelly of a malnourished 
worm-infested child disappears. A dozen 
pills, 15 grams of protein, and 10 grains 
of iron a day are all that is needed to cure 
the child and save him from chronic illness, 

“The traditional Latin American attitude 
toward social welfare has always been pater- 
nalistic,” the surgeon says. In a sharp break 
with this viewpoint, the mobile rural health 
program requires that patients either pay 
the equivalent of 25 or 50 cents in local cur- 
rency for treatment or work off the debt. 

IN DOOLEY’S STEPS 

In this unprecedented step, Dr. Berman 
has followed the example of the late Dr. 
Tom Dooley, cofounder of Medico. “He 
alwoys charged, you know,” Berman says, 
“even if it was just a chicken or a few eggs.” 

“Everyone told me,” the n contin- 
ues, “that we wouldn't get 10 cents out of 
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all Central America. We are averaging $25 
per village per week, That will amount to 
more than $1,000 for each village annually, 
or more than $500,000 for all of Central 
America,” 

Where do the patients find the money? 
“If they're raising coffee or bananas or maize 
on a little patch of their own, they take some 
to market, barter a little, make a little 
money. It's ‘mattress money.“ The pay- 
ment is important, Dr. Berman says, not 
only because it maintains the patient's self- 
respect but because the money stays entirely 
in the village, to be used for whatever com- 
munity project the villagers agree on in 
their first taste of the democratic process— 
access road, permanent health center—or 
ball field, if that’s what they want. 

SIX U.S. ADVISERS 


The mobile program, which encompasses 
El Salvador, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua and Panama, has six Amer- 
ican advisers—a physician, an administrator, 
a health educator, a nurse, a sanitarian and 
a community developer, 

It is the community developer who takes 
the first step in drawing a village into the 
program. Consulting with the village priest 
and whatever leaders are available, he spells 
out the community's responsibilities: fur- 
nishing some sort of housing for a clinic, 
supplying volunteers, complying with all 
health measures prescribed, and assuming 
the burden of deciding how the funds which 
are accrued will be used. 

By the fall there will be one Peace Corps- 
man assigned to every two villages, to help 
the local improvement committees to carry 
out sanitation measures and community 
projects. 

Response from the villages has been 
heartening. Four communities in EI Sal- 
vador have arranged to finance the cost 
of a permanent nurse aid. The residents 
of Santiago Nonualco have contributed 
$1,200 to purchase a dental chair, dental 
instruments and equipment for use in their 
villages and five others. The six have agreed 
to recruit a dentist to travel with the 
mobile health team, which ordinarily con- 
sists of a doctor, a nurse, and a sanitarian- 
driver. The dental service will be financed 
through low fees—40 cents for an extraction. 

At San Luis Talpa, in El Salvador, a local 
landowner offered land for a permanent 
health center and $16,000 toward the cost 
of construction. Village women vie to make 
announcements, keep records, and help the 
doctors and nurses. 

“We have had a bit of difficulty with the 
local witch dootors or curanderos,” Berman 
says. “We try to enlist their aid. To re- 
place their incantations, amulets, and quasi- 
religious ceremonies, we try to teach them to 
give medicine empirically and to treat certain 
simple illnesses.” 

Based in towns which have hospitals or 
established health centers, the medical teams 
drive half an hour to 2 hours to reach 
their patients. The drive may be a bone- 
wracking one along a road which is nothing 
more than a rock riverbed. Berman in- 
spected villages in El Salvador and Honduras 
where the sky-blue jeep- ambulance with the 
silver cross and the green circle-and-arrow- 
head symbol of the Alianza had to be left by 
a stream and the journey completed for 2 
miles on foot. Patients walk as far as 18 
Miles to get the medical help. 

In one Honduras clinic, Berman saw a 
mother whose baby had been sick for 2 
weeks, The day before she heard about the 
mobile unit, and she the infant 11 
miles toreach it. “I had to tell her the child 
was dead. It must have died halfway 
through the trip. All I could offer her was 
the hope that her next baby would have a 
better chance.” 


LECTURES ON HEALTH 


In a regular visit, an explanation of the 
workings of the Allanza and an illustrated 
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lecture on village health are given while pa- 
tients are registered by a volunteer and ex- 
amined by the doctor. The very ill are set 
aside to be driven back to the central hospi- 
tal. One of these was a little boy who had 
had laryngitis for a year and for 6 months 
had been unable to speak. He eventually 
underwent successful surgery. 

Although the Central American nations 
pay the team members, the Agency for In- 
ternational Development is supplementing 
the salaries. “We are doing this,” Berman 
says, “because there is no paucity of physi- 
cians—but they are all concentrated in ur- 
ban areas. To tempt them in rural areas, 
they need something to work with, a decent 
salary, and some postgraduate association 
with medical schools.“ 

The medical schools have been tied closely 
into the project, which strikes Berman as 
particularly important in light of the 
17 Sa of Communist influence in univer- 

es. 

The AID also buys the vehicles, which cost 
$2,900 fully equipped, and pays for the drugs 
used. The individual Central American gov- 
ernments supply free entrance for supplies, 
storage, internal transportation, supervision 
of their own personnel and all services to 
the vehicles. 

CREDIT UNION PLAN 

Looking to the future, Dr. Berman says 
that a 600-village credit union system is im- 
minent. Credit unions will promote savings 
and take care of community funds, “With 
these savings the people can make loans for 
a hoe, or seed, or 10 chickens, They can 
get interest on their money.” After the 
credit unions are on their feet, he conjec- 
tures, agricultural cooperatives can be es- 
tablished. 

Now in the process of giving up his pri- 
vate practice, Dr. Berman plans to spend all 
his time in international medicine. Three 
months of the year will be spent in Central 
America and Panama “ironing out the bugs 
and extending the program.” And most of 
this time in the six countries, he hopes will 
be spent in the field with the Alianza teams. 

“Of course, it's a purely experimental 
field,” he says of the program. “If it works 
there is the possibility of extending it 
throughout Latin America.” 

CHANCE AND CHALLENGE 

Not surprisingly, the elements of chance 
and challenge involved appeal to a surgeon 
who performed the first operation in which 
an artificial gullet was implanted in a hu- 
man patient, who was one of the first re- 
searchers to complete a successful heart 
transplant in a dog, who led a Medico expe- 
dition which rejuvenated the Republic of 
Haiti's medical system. 

His globetrotting as Medico president took 


in French Equatorial Africa, performing some 
60 operations. 


20 million people,” Dr. Berman says. 

it will involve a total expendi- 
ture of 400,000. For what we're going 
to gain in political stability, I think that's 
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Hon. Francis E. Walter 


SPEECH 


HON. ARTHUR WINSTEAD 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a feeling of deep personal sadness 
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that I join my distinguished colleagues 
in mourning the passing of a good friend 
and a great American, the Honorable 
Francis E. Water. Having been closely 
associated with Tan“ WALTER has in- 
spired and enriched my own life and I 
am confident that the same can be said 
by many, many Members of the Con- 
gress. Although a man of undaunted 
courage, he was a kind man, a man who 
loved his friends and who was willing to 
go “the second mile“ to be helpful to 
them. The loss of our beloved colleague 
has created a void in the House and in 
the Nation that will be difficult indeed 
to fill. 

The name of Francis WALTER was 
synonomous with Americanism. As 
chairman of the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, his contributions to 
the security of our country will stand as 
a monument to him throughout the 
years. To be sure, he left many other 
testimonials of a great career and even 
though many of these have been enumer- 
ated, it would be impossible to evaluate 
them all. Suffice to say, FRANCIS WALTER 
died as he lived—in the service of his 
country—and those of us left here to 
carry on the work would do well to 
emulate his worthwhile life. 

I extend deep and sincere sympathy 
to his family and to the devoted mem- 
bers of his staff. 


Udall Blasted for Swipe at California 
Reactor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on June 
3 the San Francisco Examiner placed 
Interior Secretary Stewart Udall's petu- 
lant criticism of the nuclear electric gen- 
erating facilities planned for Bodega Bay 
in the following editorial perspective: 
EARTHQUAKE BUGABOO 


Intervention by Interior Secretary Stewart 
Udall in the Bodega Head nuclear reactor 
controversy on the grounds of possible earth- 
quake perils seems to us a bit like throwing 
the overalls in Mrs. Murphy's chowder. 

Certainly there are many areas of legiti- 
mate doubt about the Bodega project, Such 
doubts will be resolved by competent au- 
thorities at the proper time. We respect the 
misgivings of those who look askance at the 
proposed reactor for reasons of health, safety, 
and esthetics. 

But we suggest that Secretary Udall has 
not offered a legitimate doubt on the issue 
of earthquakes. 

Californians, and particularly San Fran- 
ciscans, do not need to be told by Mr. Udall 
or anyone else what earthquakes can do. 
They learned that the hard way. 

But who in San Francisco sald, What's 
the use?“ after the 1906 shakedown? Every- 
body knew the city was sitting astride the 
San Andreas fault and always would, and 
the possibility of future shakes existed, prob- 
ably forever. But nobody thought it was no 
good building anything bigger than a pig 
sty, simply because more shakes might come. 

The city picked itself up out of the ruins 
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and built again, better and bigger than ever. 

And suppose it had not. Suppose it had 
followed the counsel of those who, like Udall, 
would let fear dictate the shape of the future, 
If San Francisco had ever stopped building 
because of fear of earthquakes, the city 
would have died in 1906 with nothing more 
needed to mark the spot than a few tomb- 
stones, 

Most of California sits on San Andreas or 
similar faults. Any one of the faults can get 
out of line at any time. But the whole future 
has not been written off for that reason. 

University of California's vast system of 
nuclear laboratories and experimentation 
was established without deterrence by fear 
of earthquakes. Stanford University’s 2- 
mile-long linear accelerator, a nuclear giant, 
is not inhibited by the possibility, even the 
likelihood, of quakes. All these monumental 
institutions rest atop known and major 
earth faults. 

Where would America now be in the world 
nuclear armament race, if Dr. Ernest Law- 
rence had let the possibility of future earth- 
quakes stop him? 

Californians go on living, building, grow- 
ing—knowing earthquakes and what they can 
do all too well. Would Secretary Udall have 
it any other way? 


James K. Carr Honored for 30 Years in 
Public Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I quite 
understand why Under Secretary of the 
Interior James K. Carr has performed 
well in his 30 years of public service. 
That is because I have known Jim Carr 
all of those 30 years and I knew his 
distinguished father, the late Judge 
Francis Carr. 

Secretary Udall gave a luncheon the 
other day to honor Under Secretary Carr. 
The Sacramento Bee tells the story in 
a news article and editorial published on 
May 23, 1963. I ask unanimous consent 
that they be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON FETES Carr's 30 YEARS IN PUBLIC 
LE 


Wasnincton.—Under Secretary of the In- 
terior James K. Carr today observed 30 years 
of public service. 

The Californian, who started his public 
career with the Geological Survey at a salary 
of $70 a month and was tapped by President 
John F. Kennedy after his election in 1960 
to become the No. 2 man of the Interior De- 
partment, was honored at a luncheon given 
by Secretary Stewart L. Udall. 

Udall called Carr his “strong right arm” 
and praised the work which Carr has done 
to project and develop the Nation's re- 
sources. 

TROUBLESHOOTER 

Carr has been the Department's top 
troubleshooter in straightening out compiex 
problems involving water, power, recreation, 
and others. 

Among those attending the luncheon were 
the chief aids of the Interlor Department 
and Emmett Coon, Carr's first boss on a Geo- 
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logical Survey team which included J. Carl 
Jennings, presently assistant city engineer 
for the city of Sacramento. 

Coon now is district manager of the Geo- 
logical Survey in Denver, Colo. 

During his 30 years of public service Carr 
has worked for Federal, city, county, and 
State governmental units. 

He has been assistant city engineer of 
Redding, Shasta County, and later for Shasta 
County. 

He worked briefly with the California Di- 
vision of Highways. While with the Bureau 
of Reclamation, Carr set the essential engi- 
neering and political wheels into motion on 
such projects as the Sacramento Valley 
canals, the Trinity River project and the 
San Luis unit of the Central Valley project. 

He was the chief of the survey party which 
staked out Shasta Dam and the Shasta 
powerplants. 

For several years Carr was the engineering 
consultant of the House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee. He left that post in 
Washington to become an assistant general 
manager of the Sacramento Municipal Utility 
District, where he was active in the precon- 
struction phases of the American River 
project, 

Carr was chairman of the California State 
Water Commission by appointment of Gov. 
Edmund G. Brown when he was named 
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A DEDICATED OFFICIAL 

Friends of Under Secretary of the Interior 
James K. Carr have been congratulating him 
this week on completion of 30 years of public 
service and one can say unreservedly it could 
not happen to a more worthy public official. 

It is not much of a trick to put in three 
decades working for the Government but 
what sets Carr’s service apart is that it has 
been unfailingly dedicated to the high ideal 
Government is operated for the benefit of 
the people. 

Carr lives by the often neglected philoso- 
phy that a public office is a public trust. 
This has guided him from the time he 
worked at summer jobs with Government 
survey crews while attending university 
through 2½ years as No. 2 man in the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

A native of Redding, Shasta County, and 
a Sacramento homeowner, Carr has made 
the Central Valleys project one of his first 
loves. Apart from 7 plus years when he 
was assistant general manager of the Sac- 
ramento Municipal Utility District he de- 
voted a large part of his working years to 
the CVP either with the reclamation bureau 
or as consultant to the House Interior Com- 
mittee in Washington. 

When appointed Under Secretary by Pres- 
ident John F. Kennedy in 1961 he was chair- 
man of the California Water Commission. 
Commenting on the appointment, U.S. Sen- 
ator Cram ENGLE said: 

“Carr knows his job and will serve the 
Nation with skill and dedication.” 

Those acquainted with Carr's und 
knew that was a sure-shot prophecy. It is 
— Within his nature to do anything else 

ut. 


Military Housing 
y EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 
OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 10, 1963 — 
Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
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forceful article entitled “It's Housing's 
Turn for the Ax,” written by John F. 
Loosbrock, editor of the Air Force-Space 
Digest. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ir's Hovsinc's TURN FOR THE Ax 
(By John F. Loosbrock) 


These days a military man just has to 
learn to take the bitter with the sour. 

This conclusion was reached after an ex- 
amination of the military housing program 
which now seems about to suffer the same 
fate as military pay—an inadequate request 
based on fallacious criteria, which probably 
will be cut by the Congress. One big differ- 
ence is that, at this writing, Secretary McNa- 
mara is about to fight for his housing bill on 
the Hill. 

More than 3 years ago we wrote a piece 
about Air Force housing, or the lack thereof 
(“Housing—One of USAF’s Unsolved Prob- 
lems,” Air Force, March 1959). A Pentagon 
veteran of many housing battles told us 
wryly the other day that we could run it 
again this year, almost word for word. “Just 
jack it up and run the new figures under 
it,” he 

The fiscal year 1964 arithmetic is pretty 
discouraging. The Air Force request orig- 
inally was for 13,000 units. After DOD re- 
view this came out as 4,992 units. Of these, 
new authorization is being asked for 3,714 
units. The other 1,278 units are those for 
which authorization had previously been 
voted but for which funds were never made 
available. Total Air Force money involved is 
$88.2 million; of this, $63.5 million requires 
new authorization while the balance of $24.7 
million represents previously authorized 
construction. 

The difference between authorization and 
funding has been used over the years to keep 
military housing in its place—which far too 
often is 40 miles and 60 minutes away from 
a man’s place of duty, or at rentals far above 
his housing allowance, or in a slum. The 
Armed Services Committees can only author- 
ize, The money comes from the Appropria- 
tions Committees, and this is where the deep 
cuts are usually made. 

In this day and age, when professional 
military forces must stand on an alert and 
ready status for an indefinite number of 
years, housing becomes, in effect, a part of 
the weapon system. A man who chooses a 
military career has the same basic require- 
ments as his civilian peers—he wants ade- 
quate pay, an opportunity to get ahead, sat- 
isfaction in his job, and decent living condi- 
tions for his family. All of these impinge 
sharply on his efficiency, and quality control 
and reliability are at least equally as im- 
portant in the human components of a weap- 
on system as they are in transistors, valves, 
and fuzes. The man needs a decent home, 
and it should be close to his job—just as a 
transistor needs to be in place in the missile, 
not on the shelf in a supply room. So the 
military man needs to live on base or near 
it—ideally no more than 5 or 10 minutes 
away. 

But the housing program starts with a De- 
partment of Defense criterion that says DOD 
isn't in the homebuilding busines—that the 
rental-housing assets of the local commu- 
nity must be exhausted before on-base, gov- 
ernment-built housing can be justified. Dis- 
tance from the base is not considered a 
eritical factor. So the on-base requirement 
is compromised in the beginning by unreal- 
istic criteria, partly generated by local pres- 
sures from landlords. Added to this is the 
money squeeze, even though on-base housing 
for everyone who has a legitimate need for 
it would represent less than 2 percent of the 
total Investment in an average base. 

Then the Congress gets in its licks, and it 
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is an inexplicable fact of political life that 
the same Representatives and Senators who 
will vote all that is asked for, and more, for 
weapons will cheesepare at the expense of 
the men who must make these weapons 
work—for the security of all of us. They 
will vote air-conditioned buildings to house 
computers and balk at air-conditioned houses 
for the men who run these machines. Money 
for housing is never increased on Capitol 
Hill; it is always cut. 

This is all part of the pattern which as- 
sumes that the man in uniform can be 
counted on to suffer in silence. He does not 
write letters. Very often he does not vote. 
He is a convenient patsy. 

Bob Considine, the news columnist and 
commentator, put it this way at the Armed 
Forces Day dinner in Washington: 

„Thousands of military families have in- 
adequate housing are ted for 
reasons other than military necessity * * * 
lack adequate Government medical care 
+ * © find that fringe benefits, like old sol- 
diers, just fade away * * *. 

“The low retention rate in critical job cate- 
gories proves the point. And the high cost 
of training replacements proves how silly we 
are to think we are saving money by not pay- 
ing a fair price for military service. * * * 

“If we really want to salute the man in 
uniform, we must make some noise to get 
more money in his pockets.” 

We can only add, “And a roof over his 
head near his place of duty.” Commuting 
distance may be a status symbol in Exurbia, 
but it is a symbol of waste and risk in mili- 
tary housing. 


Treasury Survives Flagellation Rite 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, IR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to bring to the attention of 
the Members of the House and article 
which appeared in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of June 6, 1963, by Sylvia 
Porter. It is a very clear discussion of 
what is involved in the recent action of 
the House and Senate in setting the ceil- 
ing on the Nation’s public debt: 

‘TREASURY SURVIVES FLAGELLATION RITE 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

Congress has completed the spring rite 
of “flagellation of the the 
Treasury now has permission. to borrow 
money to pay the bilis Congress itself has 
run up; an “unthinkable” national financial 
crisis has been averted at the last minute, 
and the mess won't become front-page news 
again until August. 

To put it in financial terms: Congress has 
voted to raise the ceiling on the public debt 
from a strangling $305 billion to $307 billion 
until July and to $309 billion between July 
land August 31. 

Had Congress not done this a week ago, the 
public debt could have pierced the ceiling 
last Friday, and part of our Government's 
debt might have become illegal. Had this 
occurred, it is conceivable that the legality 
of some of the Nation's I O U’s could have 
been successfully challenged in the courts 
and chaos might have resulted. Even “Mr. 
Debt Limit” himself—Virginia’s Democratic 
Senator Byrd—admits this. 

As a lid on Government spending, the debt 
ceiling has been a monumental failure since 
it was initially placed at $28 billion in 1918. 
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STILL GOING UP 

With minor interruptions, it has gone up 
and up, and the all-time record of $309 bil- 
lion won't stand long either. The ceiling 
must be raised by many billions more in late 
summer. As Treasury Secretary Dillon cried 
out when he was pleading with the lawmak- 
ers to raise the limit on time, “Let no one 
labor under the delusion that the debt 
ceiling is either a sane or effective instru- 
ment for control of Federal expenditure 
* * * Yes, and let no one hide from these 
realities: 

It is the administration which proposes 
the budget, and it is in the White House 
that most spending programs originate. 

It is Congress and Congress alone has the 
power to say yes“ or no“ to the spending 
programs, 

It is the state of the economy which basic- 
allyy determines whether taxes collected on 
our paychecks and profits will be sufficient 
to Dee tices the spending programs Congress 
v 8 

It is the Treasury which raises the money 
for the approved progams. If our paychecks 
and profits do not produce enough tax in- 
come to cover the outgo, the “bookkeepers” 
must borrow the funds and thereby increase 
the national debt. 

The debt ceiling does compel the country 
to face up to the deficit, but it does not limit 
the spending. There isn’t a Congressman 
who doesn't know that if he wants to curb 
the rise in the national debt, he can do so 
via his votes on spending programs and 
taxes. There isn't a Congressman who 
doesn’t know that, if his votes create deficit 
in the budget the Treasury must borrow and 
boost the debt. There isn’t 2 Congressman 
who doesn't know that when he votes against 
a boost in the debt limit made imperative 
by his own action, he is just indulging in 
“flagellation of the bookkeepers.” 


A Tribute to the Service of Japanese 
Americans in World War II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr, Speaker, on June 
2, 1963, the Japanese American Citizens 
League held a special 20th anniversary 
service in honor of all Japanese Amer- 
icans, living and deceased, who served 
in World War II. There was a ceremony 
befitting this memorable occasion in the 
flagpole area adjacent to the Tomb of 
the Unknowns at Arlington Cemetery, 
sponsored by the Japanese American 
Citizens League. 

This occasion offered all Americans, 
regardless of race or ancestry, an op- 
portunity to recall with gratitude the 
unusual bravery and heroism displayed 
by Japanese Americans throughout the 
war. 

There were over 20,000 Nisei in the 
U.S. Army and an extraordinary propor- 
tion of these were volunteers, since Nisei 
were not regularly drafted into the Army 
between March 1942 and January 1944. 
Thousands of these volunteers were from 
the relocation centers and Hawaii. 

The famed 100th Battalion, called the 
Purple Heart Battalion because almost 
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every member received at least one 
wound, participated in the landing at 
Salerno and in every major Italian ac- 
tion. It drove four times across the 
Volturno River, held the front lines in 
Cassino 40 days, led the breakthrough 
in the march on Rome, and spearheaded 
the U.S. attack on Livorno in the cam- 
paign to drive the Germans from the up- 
per ranges of the Italian peninsula, The 
fortitude and intrepidity displayed by 
the officers and men of this 100th Bat- 
talion reflected the finest traditions of 
the U.S. Army. This battalion is said 
to have been the most decorated unit in 
the war. It wrote a brilliant chapter 
in the history of the fighting men of 
America. 

Mr. Speaker, American citizens of Jap- 
anese ancestry performed some of the 
most valuable work of the war in the 
Pacific theater as well. They not only 
proved their deep loyalty to the United 
States, but they voluntarily risked their 
lives in order to perform important 
frontline services, in combat, in intel- 
ligence, in training U.S. troops shifted 
from the European theater to the Pacific, 
and in many other ways. Three thou- 
sand Nisei soldiers bought $100,000 in 
war bonds within 2 days after the an- 
nouncement of the execution of Ameri- 
can filers. Important radio broadcasts 
of the Office of War Information beamed 
to Japan were made with the aid of Jap- 
anese Americans, Nine hours every day 
in San Francisco, the staff of 21 Nisei 
translators and announcers waged psy- 
chological warfare in World War H. All 
proved themselves efficient as language 
craftsmen and as fine human beings. 
Nisei were invaluable in teaching the 
Japanese language to Army and Navy 
personnel throughout the country. 

The part played by American citizens 
of Japanese descent in preserving free- 
dom and opportunity in America is as 
inspiring as it was heroic. Not only in 
the military, but also in the arts, sci- 
ences, and the professions, Japanese 
Americans have made outstanding con- 
tributions to American culture. 

In commemorating the outstanding 
service of Japanese Americans the words 
of President Roosevelt spoken 20 years 
ago ring with special meaning. He said 
with special reference to Japanese Amer- 
icans: 

The principle on which this country was 
founded and by which it has always been 
governed is that Americanism is a matter of 
the mind and heart. Americanism is not, 
and never was, a matter of race and an- 
cestry. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to offer my con- 
gratulations to the Japanese American 
Citizens League for making arrange- 
ments for this notable event. Mr. Ma- 
sao Satow, national director, and Mr. 
Mike Masoaka, chairman, 20th anniver- 
sary commemorative committee to hon- 
or Nisel in military service in World 
War II. are to be commended for their 
splendid efforts in this regard for they 
Temind us again that these Japanese 
Americans served the United States with 
loyalty, courage, and honor and our Na- 
tion is the better for their having done 
80. 
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Text of the President’s Address at the 
Air Force Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, it was my privilege to attend 
the graduation ceremonies of the Air 
Force Academy. It was an ideal day 
with a tremendous crowd and the Presi- 
dent gave a forceful address. Under 
unanimous consent, I include it in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, as follows: 

It has become trite to say in graduating 
addresses that commencement signifies a be- 
ginning Instead of an end. Yet this thought 
applies with particular force to those of you 
graduating from your Nation's service 
academies. 

For today you receive not only your de- 
grees, but your commissions—and tomorrow 
you join with all those in the military service, 
the foreign service, the civil service and else- 
where who have chosen to serve the great 
Republic at a turning point in its history. 

You will have an opportunity to heip 
make that history—an opportunity for a 
service career more varied and more de- 
manding than any that has ever been open 
to the officers of any nation on earth. 

There are some who might be skeptical 
of that assertion. They claim that the fu- 
ture of the Air Force is mortgaged to an 
obsolete weapons system—the manned alr- 
craft—or that the Air Force officers of the 
future will be nothing more than so-called 
“silent silo sitters.” But nothing could be 
further from the truth. 

It is this very onrush of technology which 
demands an expanding role for this Nation’s 
Air Force and Air Force officers, and which 
guarantees that an Air Force career in the 
next 40 years will be even more changing 
and challenging than the Alr Force careers 
of the last 40. 4 

CHANCE TO EXPLORE 

For some of you will travel where no man 
has ever traveled before. Some of you will 
fiy the fastest planes, reach the highest al- 
titudes and lift the heaviest payloads of 
any aviator in history. Some of you will 
hold in your hands the most awesome de- 
structive power that man has ever con- 
ceived. 

Some of you will work with the new lead- 
ers of new nations which were not even na- 
tions a few years ago. Some of you will sup- 
port guerrilla and counterguerrilla opera- 
tions that combine the newest techniques of 
warfare with the oldest techniques of the 
jungle. 

And some of you will help to develop new 
planes that spread their wings in flight, de- 
tect other planes at unheard of distances, 
deliver new weapons with unprecedented ac- 
curacy, and survey the ground from incredi- 
ble heights. - 

In short, the future of the Air Force is no 
more tied to any particular kind of weap- 
ons system than the future of the Navy was 
tied to the battleship several decades ago. 
The fact that the greatest value ot these 
new weapons of massive retaliation lies in 
their ability to deter the very war which 
would require their use does not diminish 
their importance. 

Nor will national security in the years 
ahead be achieved simply by piling up bigger 
stocks of bombs or buying our missiles under 
bigger piles of concrete. For in an imper- 
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fect world—where human fallures and follies 
haye too often been the rule instead of the 
exception—the surest way to bring on “the 
war that cannot happen” is to sit back and 
assure ourselves that it cannot happen: 

NO MERE STALEMATE 


The exisence of mutual nuclear deterrents 
cannot be shrugged off as a mere stalemate. 
For our national security, in a period of 
rapid change, will depend on constant reap- 
praisal of accepted doctrine, on alertness 
to new developments, on imagination and 
resourcefulness, and new ideas. 

“Stalemate” is a static term—and no one 
of you would be here today if you believed 
you were entering an outmoded service re- 
quiring only custodial duties In a period 
of nuclear stalemate. a 

I am impressed by the unusualiy fine 
scholastic achievements of the students and 
graduates of this Academy, as demonstrated 
in successful competition with the Nation's 
best colleges for Rhodes and other selected 
scholarships, and in the graduate record ex- 
amination. 

I am also impressed by the fact that more 
than one out of five of your all-military 
faculty members has a doctor's degree and 
all the rest have master’s degrees. This is 
good. 

For the Air Force officer of today and to- 
morrow requires this kind of scholarship. 
He requires a breadth of learning and out- 
look which wus rarely required in earlier 
days. i 
NEED BROAD TALENT 

You will need to know economics and hls- 
tory and international affairs. You will 
need an appreciation of other societies and 
an understanding of our own Nation's pur- 
poses and policy, 

General Norstad's leadership in NATO— 
and General Smart's outstanding tour of 
duty as our senior military representative in 
Japan—are examples of Air Force officers 
whose broader talents enabled them to serve 
thelr Nation in key positions. Many of you 
will have similar opportunities—to repre- 
sent the Government of the United States 
in some part of the world or some part of an 
international organization—or to negotiate 
with both military men and civilians from 
either Allied or adversary camps, 

Your major responsibilities, of course, will 
relate to the obligations of military com- 
mand. Tot, as last October's crisis in the 
Caribbean so aptly demonstrated, military 
policy and power cannot and must not be 
separated from political and diplomatic de- 
cisions. 

Whatever the military motives and impli- 

cations of that reckless attempt to place 
offensive missiles on the island of Cuba may 
have been, the political and psychological 
motives and implications were equally 
important. 
We needed in October—and we shall need 
in the future—mllitary commanders who are 
conscious of the enormous stakes Involved 
in every move they make—who are aware of 
the fact that there is no point where a 
purely political problem becomes a purely 
military problem—who know the difference 
between vital interests and peripheral in- 
terests—who can maneuver military forces 
with judgment and precision as well as 
courage and determination—and who can 
foresee the effects of military moves on the 
whole fabric of international power. 


POLITICAL CITALLENGES 


We need men who can cope with the 
challenge of new political situations as well 
as new enemy weapons—who can keep thelr 
forces ficxible as well as reliable, and alert 
without being trigger happy. 

For we live in a world where the principal 
problems are not susceptible of military so- 
lutions alone. The role of our military 
power today, in essence, is to free ourselves 
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and our allies to pursue the goals of free- 
dom without fear of enemy attack. 

But we do not have a separate disarma- 
ment poilcy, and a separate foreign ald 
policy, all unrelated to each other. They 
are all bound up together. Our goal is a 
coherent overall national security policy— 
one that truly serves the best interests of 
this country, and the interests of all free- 
men, and the interests of all who aspire to 
be free. 

It is worth noting that among the two 
military problems most in the news today 
the efforts of this country and its European 
allies to work out the difficult issues involved 
in a proper sharing of nuclear responsibill- 
ties and a proper balance between nuclear 
and nonnuclear forces—are both problems 
that cannot possibly be dealt with in narrow 
military terms alone. 

Both require—on the part of military and 
civilian negotiators alike—great political 
wisdom and diplomatic skill as well as mod- 
ern military knowledge. 


Crime Trend 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks tn the Rec- 
orp, I include herewith an edlitorial en- 
titled “Crime Trend,” which appeared in 
the June 4 issue of the Messenger of 
Madisonville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

nmz TREND s 


People who are disturbed about the on- 
ward march of crime in the United States 
have more reason than ever to knit their 
brows. 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, has issued a Jan- 
uary through March edition of the Agency's 
Uniform Crime Reports, showing that seri- 
ous crime in our country was 7 percent 
greater in volume during the firet 3 months 
of 1963 than in the corresponding period 
in 1962. 

The rationwide increase is attributable to 
the continued upswing in crimes against 
property, the law enforcement agency said, 
Larceny over $50 in value the 

increase, with a 12-percent rise, fol- 
lowed by auto theft, up 9 percent, and 
burglary, up 6 percent. Robbery nationally 
increased 1 percent above the 1962 level. 

It is noteworthy that all crimes against 
the person declined, with murder down 1 
percent, aggravated assault down 3 percent, 
and forcible rape down 2 percent. But the 
total crime index trend ranged from a 3- 
percent increase in cities over 1 million 
population to 12 percent in metropolitan 
counties surrounding large cities. 

Based on a more detailed offense analysis, 
it was noted that street robberies which 
make up about half of all robbery decreased 
2 percent. This was offset by a similar in- 
crease in commercial house robberies and an 
8-percent increase in residence robberies. 

Seventy-eight percent of the burglaries oc- 
curred at nighttime, with residence bur- 
glaries after dark rising 9 percent and non- 
residence nighttime burglaries 4 percent. 

Larcenies $50 and over in valne showed 
the most significant increase, ranging from 
7 percent in cities of 500,000 to 1 million 
population to 24 percent in metropolitan 
counties, 
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Shoplifting with a 10-percent increase and 
thefts from autos with an 11l-percent rise 
contributed greatly to the larceny upturn, 
the FBI figures showed. Rural counties 
showed a decrease in auto theft but an up- 
ward trend in the other property offenses of 
robbery, burglary, and larceny of $50 or over. 


Oil Depletion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I ran across a description of the 
depletion deduction for the production of 
oil. Since this is a technical subject 
and one not generally understood, I 
thought this explanation was in such 
form that the problem could be under- 
stood by a layman not knowledgeable in 
the oil and gas industry. For that rea- 
son, I think it is a valuable contribution 
to the information contained in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The article follows: 

DEPLETION DEDUCTION 


When crude oil is produced and sold, the 
producer sells two things, a part of his 
capital and a part of his inventory of goods. 
Congress has provided, through the deple- 
tion provision that the sale of the producer 's 
capital should not be taxed as income—that 
only that part of his income which repre- 
sents recovery over and above his capital 
should be subjected to income tax. 

Congress has also provided for deprecia- 
tion of capital investments such as factories, 
service stations, or equipment you might use 
in your service station, so that the recovery 
of your investment as it wears out will not 
be subjected to income tax. Oil and gas 
reserves do not wear out—they are used up. 
Thus they are depleted—not depreciated. 

Percentage depletion for specific resources 
was first established by Congress in 1926 to 
provide equitable application of income taxes. 
It now covers over 100 minerals. Here are 
some of the rates of depletion: 

Sand and gravel, 5 percent; sulfur and 
uranium, 23 percent; oll and gas, 27.5 per- 
cent, 

The above percentages vary in relation to 
the expense required to find and produce the 
natural resource. For example, it is much 
easier, and less expensive, to find and pro- 
duce gravel than it is to find and produce 
sulfur or oll. 

For anyone engaged in prospecting for and 
producing oll, the depletion provision ap- 
plies only to the production of crude oll and 
natural gas and has nothing whatsoever to 
do with the transportation, refining, or mar- 
keting of petroleum products. All of these 
other activities in the oil industry are sub- 
ject to depreciation, but not depletion. 

Congress enacted percentage depletion in 
recognition of a basic rule—it allows for re- 
covery of capital used up in operations. 
There is no depletion allowed when a well 
turns out to be a dry hole. 


In the case of a factory, the owner can re- 


ferent from building a factory. The oil pro- 
ducer invests his capital in exploration and 
in drilling wells. In drilling wildcat wells 
on the average, nine wells be- 
one that produces ofl or gas. 
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No one has to build nine factories before he 
has one which will produce his products. 
The oil producer might be lucky and find oll 
with his first well, or he might drill 50— 
all dry. 

Moreover, once the ollman has found oil 
and starts producing it, he immediately 
starts reducing his available crude supply. 
Each barrel of oll brought out of the ground 
brings him one barrel closer to the day 
when there will not be any oil left in that 
particular well. To provide for this deple- 
tion of the oilman’s capital—the oll under 
the ground—and to permit its replenish- 
ment, Congress passed the percentage deple- 
tion provision. 

The depletion provision has nothing to do 
with the construction costs of a service sta- 
tion, bulk plant, pipeline or refinery. 

The following questions and answers will 
help you understand the depletion pro- 
vision—what It ils—how it operates. 

Question. Why 1s the oil and gas depletion 
provision 2744 percent? 

Answer. In 1926 a Senate committee rec- 
ommended a depletion provision of 30 per- 
cent of gross income. A House of Represent- 
atives committee recommended a 25-percent 
depletion provision. A compromise figure of 
27% percent was finally established by the 
House and Senate committees in conference. 

This percentage has been given careful 
scrutiny by both Democratic and Republican 
Congresses over the last 35 years. All have 
agreed that the rate Is fair and equitable. 

Actually, 27% is a maximum figure. Be- 
cause of the restrictions on its application, 
the average depletion provision is less, prob- 
ably about 23 percent as a national average, 

Question. It has been said that oil com- 
panies do not have to show a profit in their 
marketing operations because of the deple- 
tion provision. Is there any truth to this? 

Answer. No. The depletion provision has 
nothing to do with the construction costs of 
a service station, bulk plant, pipeline, or 
refinery. Its application is restricted os a 
matter of law to the production of crude oil 
and natural gas. 

Some misguided critics have stated that 
integrated oll companies are able to compete 
unfairly with the smaller transporter, re- 
finer, and marketer, because they receive 
percentage depletion on their entire gross in- 
come. This is absolutely false. Percentage 
depletion does not apply to income from 
transportation, manufacturing, and market- 
ing but only to the value of the crude oil 
and raw gas unenhanced by transportation or 
refining processes. 

Question. Actually, what relation has the 
percentage depletion provision to marketing 
of refined products? 

Answer. Percentage depletion is not re- 
lated to marketing of refined products— 
whether or not you are in the oll business. 

Question. Does the public pay for this de- 
pletion provision? 

Answer. No. Informed authorities agree 
that the incentive features of percentage 
depletion have helped to provide plentiful 
supplies of petroleum at reasonable prices. 
If the incentive were removed, it is inevitable 


that exploration would suffer and lead to 


shortages and increases In prices. The mil- 
lions of users of petroleum products—in- 
cluding the 57 million automobile owners, 
farmers, truck and bus operators, and every 
governmental body using motor equipment— 
would suffer. 

Question. Why is the oil depletion pro- 
vision higher than the other depiction pro- 
visions? 

Answer. Because of the tremendous ex- 
pense and the greater risk involved in pros- 
pecting for and obtaining crude oil in quanti- 
ties to meet the demand of the most energy- 
hungry nation in the world. 

Question. Have the ofl companies received 
special consideration in the use of the deple- 
tion provision? 
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Answer. No, The depletion provision was 
established in 1926. Since that time taxes, 
labor, and material have all increased from 
3 to 10 times, but the depletion provision 
has been continued at the same rate as when 
it was established. If special considerations 
were given to the oil companies, the deple- 
tion provision would be higher today in rec- 
ognition of these factors. 

Question. It has been said that— 

1. An oil company can sell gasoline for 
nothing and still come out with a profit 
because of the depletion provision; and 

2. An oil company can build a service 
station for nothing because of the depletion 
provision. 

Answer. These statements are not true. 
Depletion applies only to production of crude 
oil and natural gas. It does not apply to 
refining, transporting, marketing, or any- 
thing else. There is no magic by which an 
oil company—or anyone else for that mat- 
ter—can sell products for nothing and still 
come out with a profit. 

As a matter of fact, the oil industry spends 
far more in the search for new deposits of 
oil and gas than it is allowed to retain from 
percentage depletion. Under these circum- 
stances, it obviously cannot subsidize its 
marketing of products or anything else from 
the depletion provision. 

Question, Is percentage depletion a sub- 
sidy to oil companies? 

A. No. In the first place, the depletion pro- 
vision is a capital value recovery method. 
Secondly, the percentage depletion provision, 
as was intended, has the effect of compensat- 
ing only the successful producer. Thus, even 
though wells are constantly being physically 
depleted, no benefit is received from percent- 
age depletion If the producer cannot operate 
at a profit. Nor does the explorer who 
searches for, but fails to find oll, receive per- 
centage depletion deductions. In short, per- 
centage depletion is an incentive—not a sub- 

-sidy. A subsidy promotes laxity; whereas, 
an incentive is a stimulant to efficiency and 
successful accomplishment. 

Question. Are oil companies only inter- 
ested in selling the maximum volume 
through service stations they supply? 

Answer. Volume is important, but only 
when it can be sold at a profit. Actually, an 
oil company can profit from its. marketing 
activities only if the dealers selling its prod- 
ucts can do so at a profit and remain in 
business, Therefore, the profit of each in- 
dividual dealer is of primary importance. 

Question. What would elimination of the 
depletion provision cost the public? 

Answer. If the depletion provision was 
suddenly discontinued or substantially re- 
duced, many producers could not continue 
their search for oil due to the tremendous 
financial risk involved. This in the 
old law of supply and demand. With less 
crude oil available and the smaller supply 
costing more to find, it could be expected 
that prices of raw materials would rise. 
These increased costs would have to be re- 
covered from consumers of finished products 
through increases in product prices. This 
would directly affect the individual car 
owner, the trucker, taxi cab owners, farmers, 
and all other consumers of petroleum prod- 
ucts. The pressure on prices created by de- 
creased supplies of crude oll would most cer- 
tainly have a serious effect on the service 
station business. - 

Question. Agreed that the depletion pro- 
vision encourages oil prospecting. Why is 
this so important? 

Answer. Today we are consuming petro- 
leum at close to 10 million barrels per day. 
This means that we must find at least 100,000 
barrels of new oll every 15 minutes, or put- 
ting it in more common terms, we must find 
5,000 gallons of new oll every second of every 
minute to every hour of every day just to 
keep up with today's demand. 
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To meet the ever increasing demands of 
our national economy and to provide ade- 
quately for our national defense, we must 
do even better than this. Percentage deple- 
tion helps accomplish these objectives and 
the Congress has wisely held to its course 
adopted in 1926 in the national interest. 


Pope John XXIII—1881-1963 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


> OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, June 4, 1963, the Wilkes-Barre 
Times-Leader Evening News published 
an excellent editorial on the outstanding 
life and the death on Monday, June 3, 
of His Holiness, Pope John XXIII. As 
part of my remarks today, Mr. Speaker, 
I include this thoughful editorial from 
that paper: 

Pore Joun XXIII 


On October 28, 1958, there was a murmur 
of excitement in the news department of 
the Times-Leader Evening News, as an As- 
sociated Press dispatch revealed that a new 
Pope had been elected at the 78th conclave 
of the College of Cardinals in Rome to suc- 
ceed the late Pius XII. 

Between the time the white smoke sig- 
naled the election of the 262d supreme pon- 
tiff of the univesral church and his appear- 
ance on the balcony of the Basilica for the 
tradtional announcement, there was lively 
speculation about his identity. 

When the pro-dean of the college an- 
nounced the new Pope was the Most Rev- 
erend Lord Cardinal Angelo Giuseppe Ron- 
calli, the disclosure drew blank expressions, 
as members of the staff scurried to the U- 
brary to find out who he was. There was 
no file on him. The only thing available 
was his photo in a routine release of the 
Associated Press, revealing he was the Pa- 
triarch of Venice. 

Nobody had heard of this churchman who 
suddenly emerged as John XXIII, the new 
spiritual leader of a half billlon Roman 
Catholics, although it later developed he 
had been an intimate of three Popes, a 
noted diplomat and educator who started 
life as a farm boy in the North of Italy and, 
during the First World War, served as a 
private and later as a chaplain in the Italian 
Army. 

So the talk started to make the rounds 
that he was to be an “interim” Pope because 
the college had been unable to agree on an- 
other candidate. The fact that he was 76 
tended to lend a note of credence to this 
conclusion. 

But time was to prove how wrong the 
speculation was about the new Bishop of 
Rome and Patriach of the West. The Col- 
lege of Cardinals, true to its vows, had se- 
lected one of its own thought best equipped 
to serve as the Vicar of Jesus Christ on earth. 
The general public, not familiar with his 
qualifications and background, had mis- 
interpreted the significance of the choice 
completely. This warm, humble, and com- 
passionate son of a village farmhand, one 
of 13 children, incidentally, turned out to 
be the right choice for the vacant post, 

Perhaps it was because so little was ex- 
pected of him that the world was taken by 
surprise at the pace he set from the outset. 
Due to his familiarity with the operations of 
the Vatican, there was no lost motion. 
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In the first month of his reign, the Vati- 
can machinery was running smoothly, In 
the second month, he created 23 new Cardi- 
nals at his first Consistory. Ten days later, 
he spent his first Christmas as Pope, visiting 
inmates of Rome falls, offering them com- 
fort and hope and providing the world with 
its first real insight into his character—a 
dedicated friend of the downtrodden who 
sought to invest the Papacy with a deep 
sense of humanity and a vigorous leader 
with the courage of his convictions as well 
as a zealous churchman who told the people 
of Venice when he assumed his duties there 
in 1953: 

Don't look at your Patriarch as a poli- 


.ticlan or diplomat; look at him as the serv- 


ant of God.” 

There followed his announcement of his 
intention to summon an Ecumenical Coun- 
cil which opened in Rome last October and 
now is in a state of suspension because of 
his death. But it is reasonable to assume 
his successor will authorize the resumption 
of the sessions and carry out the program 
which has for its high purpose the paving of 
the way for a reunion of the forces of Chris- 
tendom in one of the most crucial periods in 
history for religion as well as for freedom. 
This well may be his monument. 

In three subsequent consistories, he cre- 
ated 25 additional cardinals, bringing the 
college to a record total of 87. He issued 
eight encyclicals which enhanced his reputa- 
tion among peoples of all faiths. Between 
times, this tireless worker in the Lord's vine- 
yard presided at canonization and beatifica- 
tion ceremonies, made contacts with the 
Communists, healed wounds that had caused 
distress for centuries, initiated a number of 
moves to modernize the ancient church he 
headed, and, above all, crusaded for peace 
with justice for all. 

Pope John was stoutly orthodox in his 
Catholicism. But obviously he did not think 
it necessary to stress this by holding himself 
and his office austere and aloof. Nor did he 
hesitate to innovate or to break with tra- 
dition. 

Not all his changes were liberalizing. Many 
reforms were, in fact, a return to older and 
largely forgotten ways. In this respect, he 
showed an abiding concern for the historical 
continuity of the exalted post he held. 

This sincere man of God did not forget that 
his position gave him a rare opportunity to 
speak to the world as an advocate of order, 
of sound morality. His pronouncements were 
& powerful force for good in an age that 
desperately needed such counsel and influ- 
ence. 

Rarely has there been the activity in the 
Vatican as the past 4 years and 7 months 
witnessed. Pope John was a human dynamo, 
a tireless worker. Perhaps it was the knowl- 
edge he had so little time to do so many 
things that motivated him. Even on his 
deathbed, he worked and prayed until he had 
to bow to the inevitable. As the late Mayor 
Daniel L. Hart said about his own service, it 
wasn't the time Pope John spent on the job 
that mattered, but what he accomplished 
while there. The imprint of his spiritual life 
on the world was great, his pontificate fruit- 
ful. 

Perhaps nothing became him or touched 
people of all faiths more than his serenity, 
piety, and patience in the throes ef death 
when he dedicated his sufferings to hu- 
manity. 

And when he realized his days were num- 
bered, he resigned himself to the divine will. 
“My bags are packed," he told members of 
the Papal household. “I am ready to go.” 

One can almost hear the answer from the 
Master he served with such fidelity and 
distinction: 

“Well done, thou good and faithful serv- 
ant.” 

While the world mourns the passing of this 
Pope of good will, it will find a measure of 
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comfort in his accomplishments which will 
live after him. He has left a lasting imprint, 
but it is too early for us to assign him a 
lasting imprint, but it is too early for us to 
assign him a place in history. Future gen- 
erations will have the answer to that. It is 
most regrettable he did not have another 5 
years. 


Freedom of Radio-TV in Jeopardy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues the following editorial written by 
Mr. C. L. Dancey for the Peoria Journal 
Star of June 5, 1963, entitled “Freedom 
of Radio-TV in Jeopardy?” Under 
unanimous consent, I include it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, as follows: 

FREEDOM or Rapio-TV IN JEOPARDY? 


Newton Minow, it was revealed yesterday, 
suggested in his letter of resignation that the 
FCC be abolished and replaced with a single 
Administrator. 

The move to create a czar over television 
and radio is typical of the legacy that the 
retiring Federal Communications Commis- 
sion Chairman ieft—increasing governmen- 
tal control of radio and TV. 

His legacy to American broadcasting in- 
cludes the first instance whereby this Fed- 
eral Government has taken away the license 
of a station on the basis of programing, and 
thus establishes decisively the new relation- 
ship between all broadcasters and the Fed- 
eral administration. Admittedly this was a 
flagrant case. 

It further includes, at the same session, an 
official act outlawing “ time” in the 
network relationship with its affiliates. This 
act makes it impossible to “pin down” local 
stations for blocks of time by a netwrk con- 
tract; it Is a blow for freedom of local sta- 
tions on the surface. 

Unfortunately, what nobody seems to men- 
tion as they take such action is that this 
practice does not exist in a total vacuum, 
but is an integral part of the whole complex 
relationship between networks and local 
stations, and an integral part of the result- 
ing financial structure of both. 

When you knock option privileges out, 
that is not and cannot be an exclusive action. 
That act is bound to have a profound effect 
in other areas of the total system. However, 
it seems axiomatic in politics and govern- 
ment never to look at the consequences be- 
yond the one simple result that sounds good. 

The assurance of some place to display a 
show, whether it is ali-day coverage of an 
astronaut's flight, or a key documentary, or 
a new entertainment effort is obviously a 
part of the ability of a network to make the 
initial investment involved in creating such 
a show. 

When a network must go into the costly 
staffing on a “will wait“ basis for such a 
thing as Cooper's filght—or must make the 
investment in a new “pilot” program—with- 
out any idea how many stations will broad- 
cast the result, it is bound to have an effect 
on the network's capabilities. 

Imposing financial uncertainties and limi- 
tations of this sort is hardly calculated to 
improve network programing or potential— 
whereas any “boon” that may be involved to 
the local stations offers no significant op- 
portunity to develop programing of the same 
level. 
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As for its total effect on programing, it 
simply makes program selection more cold- 
blooded and tends to eliminate any overall 
balancing effect, because the station is put 
in the position, in fact, now of “going for 
the buck"—that is, selling any available time 
to the highest bidder, regardless of the qual- 
ity of pr 

It is hard to see how this is going to 
improve things—except for the station own- 
ers. The public? Not that we can see. 
Quite the opposite. 

However, to weaken the networks and 
strengthen the station owner is to put more 
control into the hands of those persons who 
depend entirely on a Federal license to 
operate. 

And this comes, simultaneously, with the 
first radio station owner being slapped down 
and his license taken away by the FCC on 
programing grounds. 

We have all scen program practices where 
we have a tendency to say: “Somebody 
ought to stop them from doing that.” 

But when Uncle Sam starts juggling the 
license to exist on the basis of the program, 
and there are no longer any mechanical and 
measurable standards which protect the man 
who sticks to them—only the judgment“ 
of the FCC on his programing, what hap- 
pens? 

Whether encouraged or not, you automati- 
cally set up a situation in which owners are 
impelled to try to please the present political 
administration in W. mn. You put 
such a club over their heads that they will 
shrink from programs that are free and 
critical, and will jump at broadcasting the 
political propaganda of the powers in Wash- 
ington. 


This is inescapable. 

We had definite signs both of the fear and 
the fawning before the actual overt act with 
which Mr. Minow bowed out. Now we have 
had the act itself, and Minow replaced by a 
man described as “twice as tough.” 

Thus, American broadcasting has become 
a pouHo captive. 

The license system left a basic freedom 
as long as it did not apply to programing 
itself. 

Now, the freedom of a major media for 
communication to the U.S. public is com- 
pletely gone, except in form. 

This is wrong. It is also deadly dangerous. 

And what is most dangerous of all is the 
calm, quiet, unnoticed manner in which it 
has been accomplished, and the quiet way 
that freedom is dying without public at- 
tention or realization—without even a 
scream from the victims. Just an almost in- 
audible whimper. 

C. L. Dancry. 


Proposed Increase in Taxes on the 
Domestic Petroleum Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, recom- 
mendations of the administration pro- 
pose an increase in taxes on the domestic 
petroleum industry estimated by the 
Treasury at approximately $280 million 
annually, or $175 million annually. Both 
figures have officially been offered. 

At the same time, the administration 
seeks to accelerate industrial activity 


to provide for an expanding economy, 
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It is difficult for me to see the rationale 
in these proposals. I can reach no con- 
clusion other than that an increase in 
taxes paid by oil will retard that indus- 
try's growth, 

Were taxes on oil and gas production 
to be increased on the order of $280 mil- 
lion annually, or $175 million, or even $75 
million, it would appear evident that the 
industry’s expenditures for a year would 
be decreased by a like amount. Trans- 
lating the Treasury’s first estimate into 
capital for drilling operations, it could 
mean 5,000 fewer well completions. In 
terms of additions to crude oil reserves, 
assuming the industry would follow the 
pattern of the past 5 years, we would 
fail to develop some half billion barrels 
of new oil in a single year of reduced 
drilling activity. 

Of course, with a cutback of $280 mil- 
lion in capital realization by the oil in- 
dustry, not all the reduction in activity 
would be in the area of oil well drilling. 
There would be fewer gas wells, service 
wells, secondary operations, and a gen- 
eral retraction in all phases of drilling- 
production activity. However, the illus- 
tration I have offered serves to bring 
into focus the magnitude of the proposal 
to increase oil production taxes. 

There is another detrimental aspect to 
the proposed tax increase. I refer now 
to exploratory, or wildcat drilling, 

In this department, also, there would 
be a retardation of activity. A large 
number of exploratory wells, in some 
indeterminate number, would not be 
drilled in the search for new oilfields. 
Yet it is these year-by-year discoveries 
which provide the industry with its de- 
velopment drilling programs. 

In this area the adverse effect would 
be cumulative. 

In my own State of New Mexico— 
although we are rich in mineral re- 
sources—over two-thirds of the total 
value of all minerals produced is rep- 
resented by petroleum. 

I would be most reluctant to witness 
a further decline in exploration or de- 
velopment of the petroleum resources 
of the State of New Mexico. Yet, I am 
forced to the conclusion that this would 
be inevitable under the proposed tax 
program. 

Oil, as an industry, enjoys a history 
of progress since its founding in Penn- 
Sylvana in 1859. The unusual hazards 
it faces in exploration for new reserves 
has been recognized by realistic tax 
measures. Since 1926, the depletion 
factor has been a part of its tax struc- 
ture. This has served as a needed 
stimulant to offset the hazards to capital 
expenditures. 

Prior to 1926 discovery depletion was 
the method used to recognize the pecu- 
lar nature of the wasting asset high- 
risk oil and gas producing industry. 
However, due to the highly complex na- 
ture of this method—percentage deple- 
tion was adopted. Now through the 
back door, the Treasury is seeking to 
make basic changes in the industry's 
longstanding tax structure which would 
be tantamount to a cut in the oil and 
gas depletion rate of up to one-third. 
Under the guise of correcting “claimed” 
defects in the application of existing 
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tax provisions in the natural resources 
area, the President and the Treasury 
Department has recommended four spe- 
cific changes which would— 

First, Require a carry forward of in- 
tangible deductions for the purpose of 
reducing the net income from a mineral 
property in succeeding years upon which 
the 50-percent limitation is based. 

Second. Revoke the taxpayer’s option 

to combine several mineral interests into 
one perty. 
i Third, Tax gains on sales of mineral 
properties at ordinary income rates in- 
stead of capital-gain rates to the extent 
of drilling, and depletion deductions (up 
to cost basis) taken after 1963. 

Fourth. Revise the tax treatment of 
foreign exploration and development 
costs. 

While each of these recommendations 
would adversely affect oil and gas pro- 
ducers, I particularly wish to point out 
the harm that would be done to small 
independent producers if recommenda- 
tion No. 3—the so-called recoupment 
provision were enacted. Under present 
law, any taxable gain realized upon the 
sale of mineral properties held for more 
than 6 months is taxed at capital-gains 
rates. The proposed change would re- 
quire that gains realized after 1963 be 
taxed as ordinary income to the extent 
of deductions taken after 1963 for deple- 
tion (up to depletable basis) and drill- 
ing costs. In other words, any profit 
realized from the sale of a mineral prop- 
erty after 1963 would first be considered 
recovery of prior depletion and drilling 
deductions which would have to be re- 
stored to ordinary taxable income. 

Since the vast majority of all sales of 
mineral properties are made by small 
independent producers, the full impact 
of this proposal, which Treasury states 
will pick up $50 million each year, would 
fall on those taxpayers least able to 
absorb this increased tax burden. These 
smaller companies which discover many, 
many new oilfields are concerned prin- 
cipally with growth and most always 
reinvest the bulk of their available cash 
from the sale of such properties in the 
further search for and development of 
new properties. Relatively few indepen- 
dent producers who sell part or all of 
their properties quit the business; but 
rather they use the proceeds of the sale 
to pay their taxes, retire their indebted- 
ness and use what is left over to start 
in again. The adoption of this partic- 
ular proposal would severely limit the 
encouragement of smaller companies and 
individual operators to remain a vital and 
effective part of the domestic petroleum 
industry. 

This Nation can ill afford to force out 
of the oil business these small, yet vitally 
needed independent producers who find 
and develop new oilfields and take the 
money from the sale of such fields to 
keep on looking for additional new oil 
reserves. 

This proposal as well as all of the other 
Treasury regulations which adversely 
affect oil and gas producers should be 
rejected, 

It is my conviction that the industry 
requires the same tax framework today 
as it has throughout its history—and 
for the same reasons—that have pro- 
vided for progress in the past. 
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Restraint of Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


. OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial in the May 27 issue of Barron's 
points out another inconsistency.in the 
policy of this administration—in this in- 
stance, with regard to trade. 

Despite the words of the President, as 
quoted in the editorial, that “the free 
market is a more efficient decision- 
maker than even the wisest central 
planning body,” our Government con- 
tinues to practice controls and enter into 
international commodity agreements 
which seem to result in higher prices to 
the consumers of America. The un- 
fortunate results of the sugar agreement 
is a case in point. 

The editorial follows: 


RESTRAINT OF TRADE: A NOTE ON THE VICES OF 
GOVERNMENT CARTELS 


It is well to remind ourselves from time 
to time of the benefits we derive from the 
maintenance of a free market system. The 
system rests on freedom of consumer choice, 
the profit motive, and vigorous competition 
for the buyer's dollar. By relying on these 
spontaneous economic forces, we secure these 
benefits: (a) Our system tends automatic- 
ally to produce the kinds of goods that con- 
sumers want in the relative quantities in 
which people want them; (b) the system 
tends automatically to mimimize waste. If 
one producer is making a product ineffi- 
ciently, another will see an opportunity for 
profit by making the product at a lower cost; 
(e) the system encourages innovation and 
technological change * . I regard the 
preservation and strengthening of the free 
market as a cardinal objective of this or any 
administration’s policies. 

The passage would do credit to Barry 
Gotpwater, or, for that matter, Adam Smith. 
The speaker, however, happened to be Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy, who paid this hand- 
some tribute to the virtues of free enterprise 
before a surprised and delighted group of 
business magazine editors and publishers last 
September. At the time the President's elo- 
quent statement of principles failed to charm 
one member of the audience, who, during the 
press conference that followed, inquired as 
to how it squared with administration poli- 
cies, notably in the area of farm price sup- 
ports and international commodity agree- 
ments. The simple question elicited a long 
and complicated answer, the gist of which 
was that restraints on supply and demand 
are sometimes a painful necessity. There 
are, of course, limitations on the free 
market.” 

In Washington last week the lawmakers 
and administrators were busily proving the 
point. Despite the stunning results of the 
wheat referendum, in which those who grow 
the grain voted to rid their land of Federal 
controls, the Department of Agriculture, 
aided and abetted by the White House, took 
steps to strip them of access to foreign mar- 
kets. On Capitol Hill, meanwhile, the Sen- 
ate ratified a treaty designed to restrict im- 
ports and thus to “stabilize” the price of 
coffee. Both moves, of course, were made in 
“the national interest,“ a convenient phrase 
which covers a multitude of sins. Here it 
was designed to cloak what is tantamount to 
blackmail of the Nation’s farmers and extor- 
tion from consumers. Whether done at 
home or abroad, by one government or many, 
price fixing is a dirty business. 
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By rejecting the administration’s carrot- 
and-stick proposals—high price supports 
coupled with strict marketing quotas—vU.S. 
wheat farmers have sought to regain their 
economic freedom. However, in selling 
abroad, as the White House lost no time re- 
minding them last week, they remain bound 
by the provisions of the International Wheat 
Agreement. Under its terms 10 exporting 
countries (including the United States) and 
36 importers have pledged to buy and sell the 
grain only within a stipulated price range, 
which fixes a ceiling of roughly $1.90 and a 
floor of $1.50 per bushel of high-grade wheat 
in Kansas City. Within 48 hours after the 
referendum, President Kennedy signed an 
Executive order granting the Secretary of 
Agriculture broad authority “to prohibit or 
restrict the import or export of wheat or 
wheat flour and to issue such rules or regu- 
lations as he may deem necessary“ in order 
to carry out the Wheat Agreement. Secretary 
Freeman, in turn, reportedly is mulling over 
several possible schemes, all of which, one 
way or another, would create a Government 
monopoly and slam the door to the world 
market on the domestic wheatgrower. 

In view of the snall's pace at which bu- 
reaucracy customarily proceeds, such a burst 
of activity seems suspiciously hasty. The 
new deal in wheat, after all, will not take ef- 
fect until next May, when the winter crop 
heads for market. What the price will be at 
that time, nobody can safely predict. (On 
Friday wheat for delivery in July 1964 sold in 
Kansas City at 61.62 per bushel, or roughly a 
dime above the IWA minimum.). Hence the 
official explanation of the high-level maneu- 
vers—to prevent “dumping”—scarcely rings 
true. Other observers, notably the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, flatly label 
them “scare tactics,” aimed at intimidating 
the wheat farmer and, well in advance of the 
next referendum a year hence, showing him 
the error of his ways. 

In the case of wheat, then, price fixing has 
led all too easily to coercion. In coffee it 
smacks of undiluted highway robbery. For 
the new International Coffee Agreement com- 
mits the importing nations (of which the 
United States is first and foremost) to con- 
trol the available supply, both by limiting 
imports from nonsignatory countries and 
by requiring that certificates of origin ac- 
company shipments from members and non- 
members alike. Coupled with export quotas, 
these measures, say their advocates, will 
“stabilize” the price of coffee at around pres- 
ent levels. Its critics, contrariwise, argue 
that the pact inevitably will push prices up. 

Either way, the consumer will suffer. For 
both sides ignore the fact that coffee today 
is historically high. According to global ex- 
perts, a sensible price for the brew, at which 
supply and demand might balance, would 
be 25 cents per pound, or 25 percent below 
the current market. In an undiplomatic 
moment last winter, Lincoln Gordon, US. 
Ambassador to Brazil, lashed out at the mis- 
taken belief that low coffee prices, somehow 
engineered by the damn Yanquis, lay at the 
root of Rio’s woes. Specifically, he pointed 
out that in 1962 Brazil's terms of trade (i.e., 
the prices of what it sold compared to those 
of what it bought) were more favorable 
than in 3 out of every 4 years since 1920. 
Nonetheless, thanks to the U.S. Senate, the 
U.S. coffee drinker, as well as the U.S. tax- 
payer, henceforth must support Brazil in 
the style to which It has become accustomed. 

To some lawmakers, of course, robbing 
Peter to pay Paul is no more than just. The 
United States, so Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY 
said recently, is a rich country which, “ac- 
cording to the principle of progressive taxa- 
tion,” must be prepared to shoulder the 
financial burdens of its poorer neighbors. 
The Senator’s point is well-taken. However, 
one may fairly wonder whether he has made 
a case for the International Coffee Agree- 
ment, or against the graduated income tax. 
For wherever it has been tried, global price- 
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fixing has had the most unfortunate results. 
Thus, previous efforts to “stabilize” the price 
of coffee have cost Brazil nearly half of its 
market, kept the country deeply in thrall to 
a single cash crop and occasionally driven 
it bankrupt. Moreover, global cartels have 
led everywhere to a breakdown of law and 
order. Brazilian and Colombian coffees long 
have been exported illegally. A large contra- 
band trade in Ghanian cocoa has sprung up 
in the wake of export taxes. Even in law- 
abiding Europe, the smuggling of butter 
from Holland to Belgium is big business. If 
Mr. Freeman should pursue his plan to 
monopolize the export of American wheat, 
truckloads of bootleg grain will undoubtedly 
find their way to Canada and Mexico. In 
sum, government interference with the free- 
dom to buy and sell is worse than immoral; 
it breeds crime, 

“The free market is not only a more 
efficient decision maker than even the 
wisest central planning body, but even more 
important, the free market keeps economic 
power widely dispersed. It thus is a vital 
underpinning of our democratic system.” 
President Kennedy's words were true last fall. 
They remain true today. 


Jim Farley at 75 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, as an old 
friend of Jim Farley's, it gives me great 
pleasure to include in today’s Recorp an 
editorial from the Scranton (Pa.) Trib- 
une of Wednesday, May 29, 1963, as well 
as a feature article from the Scranton 
Times of Friday, June 7, 1963, on the 
occasion of his 75th birthday anniver- 
sary. I am sure I express the sentiments 
of a multitude of longtime friends and 
associates when I wish Jim Farley many 
more birthdays. The articles follow: 
From the Scranton (Pa.) Tribune, May 29, 
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Jim FARLEY at 75 


James A. Parley will observe his 75th birth- 
day anniversary on Thursday. 

Jim Farley is something of a Democratic 
right bower. He has no political organiza- 
tion as such, but his political influence is far 
from inconsequential. He shuns the role of 
older statesman, preferring the honest title 
of politician, 

A backer of Senator LYNDON JOHNSON at 
the 1960 Democratic National Convention in 
Los Angeles, Farley aimed most of his weap- 
onry at Adlai Stevenson, saying, for example, 
that to send Stevenson to negotiate with 
Khrushchev would be like sending the cab- 
bage patch to the goat.” And he also warned 
against a Kennedy stampede. 

Himself a moderate conservative, Farley 
has been able to serve the New Deal without 
mental reservations, and to support the Fair 
Deal and the New Frontier. This is not to 
say that the wily politician is not a man of 
principle and independence. He refused to 
go along with a third term for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. He served on the Hoover Com- 
mission and strongly urged its governmental 
reforms. 

Jim Farley’s own account of the 1940 
Democratic convention in Chicago, where he 
was nominated for the presidency, ends with 
these proud words: “As I went through the 
hall there were cheers on every hand. The 
crowd knew they were cheering a loser, but 
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they approved my courage to stand up for 
what I believe in.” 

Retirement from active politics brought 
fortune to the former Postmaster General as 


chairman of the board of Coca-Cola Export 


Co. Honorary degrees and decorations from 
foreign governments and all kinds of kudos 
were showered upon him. 

Jim Farley, throughout his long career, 
has been noted for his knack of remember- 
ing names and using them. Explaining this, 
he once wrote, “A sincere conviction in your 
own cause leads you to value each person you 
talk to, and that value helps identify him to 
you.” 

In so stating, Mr. Farley was revealing more 
of himself than he may have realized. 
[From the Scranton (Pa.) Times, June 7, 
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Jım FARLEY 


With the exception of the few occasions 
when he passed through the city on an auto- 
mobile trip to some other point, James A. 
Farley, former Democratic national chalr- 
man and Postmaster General, has not spent 
any time in Scranton since he paid the city 
a flying visit In July 1936. As political 
writer on the news side of this newspaper, 
I interviewed Mr. Farley on that occasion. 
He was here only long enough to have din- 
ner at Hotel Jermyn and then make a hur- 
ried departure for Sky Top in the Poconos 
for a reunion with Mrs, Farley and their 
daughter, Betty, then 13, who was at Camp 
Tegawitha, near Tobyhanna. Three years 
previously, on August 13, 1933, Mr. Farley 
had been the principal speaker at the annual 
Irish Day celebration held at Rocky Glen 
Park. Mr. Farley's two visits to this area are 
brought to mind by the fact that he has just 
turned 75. He celebrated his birthday on 
Memorial Day and Associated Press dis- 
patches reported that he is as alert and ac- 
tive as ever, with his interest in politics 
undiminished. As board chairman of the 
Coca Cola Export Corp., Mr. Farley last year 
traveled more than 53,000 miles, 46,000 of 
them by air. “I spent nearly 106 hours in 
the air, attended 98 dinners, and 78 business 
luncheons,” the noted political leader of the 
New Deal era told the Associated Press. Mr. 
Farley is meticulous about keeping records 
of almost everything. However, he has a 
card-index memory, especially for names and 
faces. For years Mr. Farley was the favorite 
whipping boy of enemies of the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt administration. He lost that role 
when he broke with Roosevelt over the third 
term issue in 1940. Almost overnight Farley 
became the hero of the Roosevelt-haters. 

Big Jim Farley, often described as a car- 
toonist's delight was a kingmaker in his day 
and earned the rating of one of this coun- 
try’s most successful politicians. And that 
leads to the question of how he views the 
political situation today. He says that 
nothing he can see at present would lead 
him to think that President Kennedy will 
not be elected to a second term. “I think 
he has handled the situation well. I can 
visualize him going down as one of our 
greatest Presidents,” he declared when asked 
about President Kennedy's 1964 chances. 
Mr. Farley also believes that at the present 
time the nomination of New York Gov. Nel- 
son Rockefeller by the Republicans is a sure 
thing. Of the man he did so much to put In 
the White House, Franklin Roosevelt, Mr. 
Farley says: “If he hadn't run for the third 
term he would have gone down in history as 
America’s greatest President. The accom- 
plishments of his first two terms were the 
greatest ever made by an American Presi- 
dent,” he stated. Mr. Farley unhesitatingly 
blamed Mr. Roosevelt's third and fourth 
terms for many of the ills plaguing 
the world today. “Those terms brought a 
great mind, but one worn by the weight of 
years and the cares of state, to the all-im- 
portant conferences of Teheran and Yalta. 
We had a worn leader dividing the world in a 
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series of concessions embodied in secret 
agreements which are plaguing the world's 
children with blood, death, and fears.“ It 
is plain to be seen that Mr. Farley has not 
forgiven his old boss. But by virtue of his 
break with Mr. Roosevelt and the fact that 
he has turned 75, the former Democratic 
national chairman has become an elder 
statesman. He may not be of the same 
stature as Herbert Hoover, Harry Truman, 
and Dwight Eisenhower, for they enjoy a 
special status as former Presidents, but 75- 
year-old Jim Farley’s pronouncements still 
carry respect when they have to do with na- 
tional affairs or politics. 


Private Research Produces Pollution 


Aid and New Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, the whole 
country has been looking to the soap 
and detergent industry fog an answer to 
the problem of detergents which foam 
up in our water supply systems. The 
soap zompanies have been working for 
a number of years with their suppliers 
on a costly research project to solve 
this problem. 

Members in both Houses of the Con- 
gress, concerned about the problem, have 
introduced bills hoping to expedite a 
solution. The House Government Oper- 
ations Committee’s Subcommittee on 
Natural Resources and Power, chair- 
manned by our colleague the gentleman 
from Alabama, Representative ROBERT 
E. Jones, is conducting a carefully con- 
sidered series of hearings aimed at gain- 
ing some perspective on this whole water 
pollution problem, of which detergents 
are a small but dramatic evidence. 

As many of you may have read in 
this morning’s papers, a breakthrough 
has been achieved. I am proud to call 
to your attention that an answer has 
been found in the petroleum industry. 

A company in my district, Continen- 
tal Oil Co., today announced two multi- 
million-dollar plants already fully con- 
tracted for and under construction 
which will by this time next year be 
ready to deliver a new soft detergent 
chemical. ; 

For the last several years, annual pro- 
duction of the necessary base chemical 
for household detergents has totaled 
450 million pounds. This has been sell- 
ing for about 10 cents per pound. 

Continental Oils discovery will be 
available to the soap and detergent in- 
dustry for about the same price. Con- 
tinental's new process should make it 
possible for the household detergent 
manufacturers to provide the housewife 
with a superior product at little or no 
increase in price. é 

The total market for the new soft 
product should be something in the 
neighborhood of $50 million annually. 

I know that the people of America 
will appreciate this latest contribution to 
better living from the oil industfy. 
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I have here a copy of a letter to the 
Honorable Anthony J. Celebrezze, Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, advising him of Continental Oil 
Co.’s breakthrough. I should like to 
introduce at this point in the RECORÐ 
a copy of this letter. 

CONTINENTAL On. Co., 
Houston 1, Ter, June 3, 1963. 

Hon. ANTHONY CELEBREZZE, 

Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CELEBREZZE: We are taking the 
liberty of writing you with regard to plans 
which Continental Oil Co. has to produce raw 
materials for detergent manufacture which 
are biologically “soft.” 

On May 15, 1963, Continental's board of 
directors approved a capital expenditure of 
more than $7 million for the construction 
of new conversion of present facilities to pro- 
duce “Nalkylene” detergent alkylate. This 
new material is a straight-chain product 
which, when converted into the finished de- 
tergent, is biodegradeable. It is expected 
that these facilities will be completed early 
in the summer of 1964 and that substantial 
quantities will be in the hands of the de- 
tergent manufacturers by September of 1964. 
These manufacturers then will have for the 
first time a commercial product for the 
formulation and process development neces- 
sary to providg satisfactory end-use ma- 
terials. 


In addition to the Nalkylene“ alkylate 
plant, Continental Oil has been producing 
“Alfol” detergent alcohols for over a year at 
a $10 million plant. Alfol“ alcohols derived 
from petroleum sources, provide a raw ma- 
terial which when sulfated, ethoxylated, or 
ethoxylated and sulfated produces blending 
components for liquid detergents which are 
also biodegradeable. This is in contrast to 
currently used alkyl phenol types. 

I would like to take this occasion to re- 
spond to recently voiced accusations that the 
Soap and Detergent Association and sev- 
eral large detergent manufacturers have been 
delaying the introduction of new products 
designed to overcome the “detergent” prob- 
lem. On the contrary, as a supplier we have 
been continuously encouraged to rush the 
development of our “Nalkylene” and “Alfol” 
materials. Continental Oil itself has ex- 
pended upward of $6 million in research 
on the two types of products described and 
will have invested nearly $20 million in fa- 
clilties designed specifically to produce new 
detergent raw materials which can alleviate 
the industry's share of the water-pollution 
problem. Due to the highly competitive 
nature of this industry both in the finished 
household product area as well as in the raw 
materials supplier area much of the very 
substantial progress made has not become 
known generally. 

We appreciate the opportunity to assure 
you that both segments of the industry are 
indeed making major efforts to solve the wa- 
ter pollution problem in a voluntary fash- 
ion. 

Very truly yours, 
E. R. BAKER. 


Tourism in Maryland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


x OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with great satisfaction that I read in the 
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May issue of the Message Register, pub- 

lished by the Chesapeake & Potomac 

Telephone Co., of Maryland, an article 

entitled “Our State Government” con- 

cerning the role of the tourist division 
of the Maryland Department of Eco- 
nomic Development. 

Gov. J. Millard Tawes created the de- 
partment of economic development in 
1959, and one of its primary objectives 
was to develop the Maryland tourist busi- 
ness. In these past 244 years, Maryland 
has had considerable success in this en- 
deavor. Visitors to the Maryland State 
House alone has jumped from 70,000 in 
1959 to over 110,000 in 1962. These vis- 
itors came from every State in the Union 
and from 37 foreign countries. £ 

I would like to compliment the editor 
of the Message Register, Joseph H. Crom- 
well, and members of the staff of that 
newspaper for printing this revealing ar- 
ticle, and under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include this article in the 
RECORD: 

OUR STATE GOVERNMENT: THE ROLE OF THE 
Tountsr DIVISION or THE MARYLAND DE- 
PARTMENT OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, ONE 
OF A SERIES OF NON-PARTISAN ARTICLES ON 


THE OPERATION OF OUR GOVERNMENT IN 
MARYLAND 


Maryland is now in the tourist promotion 
business. But this is not a unique situation. 
So is the U.S. Government, virtually everys 
State in the Union and most foreign coun- 
tries. 

In 1959, when Gov. J. Millard Tawes created 
the Department of Economic Development, 
one of the tasks he assigned the new agency 
was to develop Maryland’s tourist business. 
A division of Tourist Development and Pub- 
licity was set up and a program of advertis-- 
ing, publicity and promotion was undertaken. 
In the past 2% years, the Department of 
Economic Development, headed by George 
W. Hubley, Jr., has experienced considerable 
success in attracting tourists to Maryland. 
Mr. Hubley points out that the number of 
visitors to the land State House alone 
has jumped from 70,000 in 1959 to over 
110,000 in 1962. These visitors, he said, 
came from every State in the Union and 
from 37 foreign countries. 

Gilbert A. Crandall, the head of the tourist 
promotion division of the department of eco- 
nomic development, says that Maryland has 
a sound economic reason for developing 
tourism. He points out that tourism is 
big business and that tourists bring new 
money to our State. 

MANY TOURIST ATTRACTIONS 


Mr. Crandall stresses the fact that Mary- 
land has a great many tourist attractions, 
but that the general public, particularly 
outside of our borders, are not aware of 
them. For this reason, the department of 
economic development has been advertising 
and publicizing Maryland in newspapers and 
magazines, and through other media. Just 
recently, Redbook Magazine, in its May issue, 
carried a travel story on Maryland titled 
“The Delightsome Land.” In April, Argosy 
Magazine carried an article, “Travel the 
Southern Highways,” which recommended 
its readers to visit Maryland. Dodge Motors 
Magazine will devote the June issue to 
Annapolis. 

Recently the department of economic 
development advertised Maryland in a 
TE ae tues As a result, nearly 2,000 

es were received from teachers from 
a parts of the United States. 

The department of economic development 
produces several publications for travelers to 
answer the thousands of requests that are 
received each month for this type of infor- 
mation. One of these publications, Mary- 
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land at a Glance,” has this to say about 
Maryland: 


* Maryland, the Star-Spangled Banner 
State,’ is a land of delightful contradictions. 


It is one of the oldest parts of the country 


(settled in 1634); yet it houses some of the 
most important developments of the space 
age. It still has huge areas that are wholly 
rural with only a few signs of human occu- 
pation; yet it is a center of great industrial 
development that includes the world’s largest 
steel mill. It's one of the smallest States; 
yet it has one of the largest areas of water. 
This means all kinds, too—salt water of the 
Atlantic; from salt to brackish in its inland 
sea, the Chesapeake Bay to fresh water lakes. 

It is a Southern State—but it has fine 
winter sports. It offers vacation resorts by 
the sea or in the mountains, the distance 
between being less than 200 miles.” 


TO BE REPRESENTED AT 1964 FAIR 


When the New York World's Fair opens 
in April 1964, Maryland will be represented 
with a pavilion that will feature a fine res- 
taurant serving crabs, oysters, fish, and 
chicken. A magnificent display of Mary- 
land's attractions will include a dramatic 
presentation’ of the writing of the Star- 
Spangled Banner. Participation in the 
World's Fair is expected to attract thousands 
of visitors to this State. 


The Future of the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, when 
the United Nations was faced with a 
complex problem of financing its efforts, 
the American people, through their Rep- 
resentatives in this august body, voted to 
grant a reprieve to the organization. 
The financial assistance which was 
granted last year, however, served only 
to delay the inevitable and the showdown 
approaches once again. 

It is accompanied by an even more 
complex problem—financing of all future 
United Nations operations. In the press, 
much is being said on what should be 
done. The views are as diverse as the 
writers and quite frequently, are but po- 
litical exposés. I include an editorial 
which appeared this past week in the 
Catskill Daily Mail, of New York, and 
which approaches the matter objectively. 
In assessing the likely action of the na- 
tions currently in arrears on their pay- 
ments, it has isolated the issue which 
will, I believe, determine the future effec- 
tiveness of the organization as a guardian 
of world peace, a question which bears 
the reflection of each of us: Will com- 
monsense dictate that the voting rights 
of those nations who are remiss in their 
obligations be denied when they come 
due next year? The editorial reads as 
follows: 

MONEY ron THE U.N. 

The United Nations is sometimes criticized 
as an expense to our country. This criticism 
has been sharpened by the fact that some 
members are free riders, behindhand on 
their dues. Both points deserve considera- 
tion. 

As many as 83 nations have fallen behind 
in paying dues. That number defaulted on 
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the special issue of the Congo peacekeeping 
operation, and 57 on the Middle East U.N. 
force. Russia heads the list of nonpayers. 

There is a possible penalty. Any nation 
2 years in arrears may lose its vote in the 
General Assembly. The suggestion that this 
rule might be enforced has made some re- 
calcitrants hurry to pay up, just as the 
threat of repossession gets money out of a 
defaulting car buyer, Tunisia, Morocco, 
Lebanon, Hungary and (hold your hat!) 
Cuba are now all paid up. France, the great 
defaulter after Russia, hints that it will meet 
its obligations in 1964. Even chaotic Haiti 
is desperately raising the small sum required 
to keep its membership going. 

If these continued defaults threaten the 
existence of the U.N., should we make up the 
difference to keep the organization going? 
The cost is less than might be supposed. 
Last year we paid out $235 million, only half 
the cost of a nuclear aircraft carrier, and less 
than one-half of 1 percent of the defense 
budget. 

In return, we get a chance to sell our views 
to the rest of the free world. The U.N. forum 
is so yaluable that if Russia really feared ex- 
pulsion for nonpayment, it probably would 
decide to pay up. Its deadline is January 1, 
1964. That date is one to watch. 


Unspoiled by Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE R. POOL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, Henry Wolff, 
Jr., a reporter-photographer for the Abi- 
lene (Tex.) Reporter-News, is a man 
with a keen interest in the Texas out- 
doors. Recently, he was with a group 
from the Texas Outdoor Writers Asso- 
ciation when they visited Guadalupe 
Mountain Ranch in west Texas to see 
an area which I hope will someday soon 
take its place among the national park- 
lands of the United States. 

His story on the Guadalupe area ap- 
peared in the Abilene Reporter-News of 
May 19. I believe it has something of 
value for all of my colleagues who share 
his love for the out of doors. 

GUADALUPE AREA UNSPOILED BY MAN 
(By Henry Wolff, Jr.) 

GUADALUPE MOUNTAIN RANCH.—Spanish 
conquistadores riding north from Mexico in 
the 1500's must have experienced many of 
the same inquisitive thoughts of modern 
day travelers as they approach the Guada- 
lupe Mountain Range. 

Traveling by the scenic range, one cannot 
help but wonder how El Capitan, the point 
of the wedge; Guadalupe Peak, the highest 
point in Texas; and numerous other peaks 
and interesting canyons would appear on 
closer inspection. 

Today, the average tourist most often does 
not get a chance to Inspect these impressive 
displays at close range. However, if a pro- 


posal of Congressman at Large Jox Poot be- 
comes reality, many future tourists through 


this area of Texas will get an opportunity 
to share its beauty and outdoor recreation 
possibilities. 


OVER 8,000 FEET 
‘Rugged El Capitan rises to 8,200 feet above 
sea level. It has an impressive sheer face 
and is visible for over 50 miles. Guadalupe 
Peak, directly north of El Capitan, is 8,751 
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feet high. Near Guadalupe Peak is Pine 
Top Mountain, 8,362 feet. 

Guadalupe Mountain and part of nearby 
McKittrick Canyon are on acreage of the 
71,790-acre Guadalupe Mountain Ranch 
owned by J. C. Hunter, Jr., of Abilene. A 
portion of the canyon was owned by Wallace 
Pratt, a noted geologist, who gave approx- 
imately 6,000 acres to the National Park 
Service in March of 1961. The Park Service 
has explained that because the area is rela- 
tively small, it would not be feasible to do 
more than give protection at this time. 

At the time Pratt made his gift to the 
Nation, he commented, “If the public is to 
enjoy anything like a full measure of the 
grandeur and scenic beauty of McKittrick 
Canyon and the surrounding Guadalupe 
Mountain, the limits of the new national 
park must be extended to include these pri- 
vately owned lands.” 

At the present time the area is unspoiled 
by man. Population is scarce and those who 
live on the land take a great pride in its 
beauty. When hiking up McKittrick Can- 
yon, Hunter will often stop to pick up 
a gum wrapper or other litter that some 
careless visitor has left behind. He is care- 
ful to leave behind only that which will 
return to the earth easily. 

It is currently a good hike over rock and 
through stream to view much of the beauty 
of the canyon. It has a stream which lazily 
travels some 4 miles through the cut in the 
mountains before vanishing underground. 
Trout swim in the cool, clear water. On 
each side of the stream, mountains often rise 
to nearly 6,000 feet. The canyon itself is 
a rich museum of living plantlife, ranging 
from cacti and other desert vegetation to 
ponderosa and other pine, more often seen 
outside the State. 

To get a highland view of Guadalupe Peak 
and El Capitan, one can ride a horse or mule 
up the rocky, twisting, and narrow trail that 
leads to the top of Pine Top Mountain, nearly 
3,000 feet above Prijole, the ranch headquar- 
ters. The view is one not to be forgotten 
for those few who get an opportunity to 
venture this far into the mountain range. 
The State’s only herd of wild elk roams this 
area. Though the elk and trout were not 
around when Mescalero Apaches inhabited 
the region, the rest has not changed. The 
beauty which they knew has been slightly 
marred only by man’s fences and roads. 


WANDER TO LEGENDS 


With a strong mountain breeze rustling 
the pines, man can today stand on Pine Top 
viewing the two more noted peaks before 
him and quickly find himself leaving 
thoughts of today behind while letting his 
mind wander into legend and lore. 

While Gen. Lew Wallace was Governor of 
New Mexico, he says he found a document in 
Santa Fe describing how a converted Indian 
conducted a party of Spaniards to a rich gold 
deposit on the eastern spurs of the Guada- 
lupe Mountains. It is said that Geronimo 
leader of the Apaches, used to say that the 
richest gold mines in the world lay hidden 
in the Guadalupes. In the 1880's, Ben Sub- 
lett, a prospector from Odessa, used to ven- 
ture into a cave somewhere on the mountain 
and return with nuggets. 

Today, the mountains might not offer man 
what some of the legends say they did in 
years gone by, but they can still offer him 
a chance to get away from crowded civiliza- 
tion for a closer look at nature. They are 
located in what is already an area with con- 
siderable tourist interest. New Mexico's 
White City, located within a few miles of 
Carlsbad Caverns and 20 miles from Carlsbad, 
is only some 25 miles. El Paso with its gate- 
way to Mexico is less than a 2-hour drive. 

Though pleased to look at her beauty to- 
day, tourists with that desire to enjoy the 
outdoors must travel through on their way 
to other spots of interest feeling somewhat 
deprived of having a more intimate contact 
with the majestic mountain range. 
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House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was know as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,“ pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 8 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

STANFORD, CALIF., 
May 14, 1963. 

Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 

Member of Congress, 

331 House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Enclosed please 
find a copy of a resolution by the Stanford 
Area Young Republicans endorsing your 
resolution creating a House Committee on 
Captive Nations. We wish you the best of 
luck in securing approval of the resolution 
and hope that our action will be a help. 

Sincerely, 
F. JAMES SENSENBRENNER, Jr., 

(For Barbara A. Westerlund, Fresi- 
dent, Stanford Area Young Repub- 
licans.) 

STANFORD, CALIF., 
May 14, 1963. 

Hon. Howard W. SMITH, . 

Member of Congress, Chairman, Committee 
on Rules, House oj Representatives, 1101 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITH; Enclosed please 
find a copy of a resolution passed by the 
Stanford Area Young Republicans Executive 
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Board endorsing Congressman Flood’s pro- 
posal for a House Committee on Captive Na- 
tions, which is currently pending before the 
Committee on Rules. 

It is our hope that the Rules Committee 
will y consider and approve the resolu- 
tion, giving the entire House a chance to act 
on the measure. 

Sincerely, 
STANFORD AREA YOUNG 
REPUBLICANS, 
F. JAMES SENSENBRENNER, Jr., 
(For Barbara A. Westerlund, President.) 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the US. Government has not 
given all the ald and comfort it could to the 
enslaved peoples of Eastern Europe and Asia; 
and 

Whereas significant governmental atten- 
tion to the problems of those enslaved by 
Russian domination will be regarded as a 
symbol that the greatest of democracies, the 
United States of America, still gives hope 
and encouragement to those peoples desir- 
ing democracy in thelr own land but are 
unable to achieve same because of the pres- 
ence of Russian arms; and 

Whereas Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD of 
Pennsylvania has introduced a resolution 
creating a Committee of the United States 
House of Representatives on Captive Nations; 
and 


Whereas said resolution is currently pend- 
ing before the House Rules Committee: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Stanford Area Young Re- 
publicans Executive Board in meeting as- 
sembled this 14th day of May, 1963, that we 
urge the House of Representatives to speedily 
adopt n FLooo's resolution cre- 
ating a Committee on Captive Nations; be 
it further 

Resolved, That we urge the House Rules 
Committee to quickly consider and approve 
said resolution for action by the full House; 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Congressman DANTEL J. Fioop, Con- 
gresman Howard W. Smirn, Chairman of the 
House Rules Committee, and Congressman 
J. ARTHUR YOUNGER of San Mateo County, 
and that a copy be released to the Stanford 


Daily. 
BARBARA A. WESTERLUND, 
President, Stanford Area Young Re- 
publicans. 
Mar 21, 1963. 

Hon, Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean ConcressMAN SMITH: On behalf of 
our organization (or a group of citizens un- 
dersigned below) we urge you to submit the 
Flood Resolution (H. Res. 14) to vote by 
your committee and ask you to give it your 
favorable consideration. Such a committee 
on captive nations is vitally important both 
for our Government and the American peo- 
ple at large. While Communist Russia has 
been deceitfully championing the cause of 
national liberation in Africa and Asia, we as 
a Nation, are not doing much to help the 
enslaved and captive non-Russian nations 
which constitute a veritable weakness of the 
Kovia, totalitarian empire. 

A special committee on captive nations 
in the House of Representatives would be- 
come a reservoir of true and unbiased knowl- 

and information on the plight of captive 
nations, which knowledge will be of vital im- 
portance to our Government in carrying out 
Its foreign policy. 

We strongly urge you, Congressman 
Suru, to give your full and qualified sup- 
port to the Flood Resolution in your Rules 
Committee. Thank you. 

Respectfully yours, 
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UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE, 
- OF AMERICA, 
Passaic, NJ. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SMITH: On behalf of 
our organization (or a group of citizens un- 
dersigned below) we urge you to submit the 
Flood Resolution (H. Res. 14) to vote by 
your committee and ask you to give it your 
favorable consideration. Such a committee 
on captive nations is vitally important both 
for our Government and the American 
people at large. While Communist Russla 
has been deceitfully championing the cause 
of national liberation in Africa and Asia, 
we as a Nation, are not doing much to help 
the enslaved and captive non-Russian na- 


tions which constitute a veritable weakness _ 


of the Soviet totalitarian empire. 

A special committee on captive nations 
in the House of Representatives would be- 
come a reservoir of true and unbiased 
knowledge and information on the plight of 
the captive nations, which knowledge will 
be of vital importance to our Government 
in carrying out its foreign policy. 

We strongly urge you, Congressman 
Smr, to give your full and qualified sup- 
port to the Flood Resolution in your Rules 
Committee. 

Thank you. 

Respectfully you 
. J. KLYSIAH, 
President. 
W. Marvuzczot, 
Secretary. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
May 21, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Congressman, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Me. Fr. oon: I wish to inform you that 
I have sent an identical letter about the 
Special House Committee for Captive Na- 
tions to the Honorable Congressman Za- 
BLOCKI on April 12, 1963, and to the Honor- 
able Howard W. SmirH, chairman, House 
Rules Committee, on May 20, 1963. 

Also I sent letters to the State Department 
and President Kennedy on May 11, 1963. My 
letters express strong support for your House 
Resolution 14. 

In this letter we can see many, many facts, 
which necessitate a better understanding and 
make urgent and essential a House Special 
Committee on Captive Nations. 

With best wishes, b 

Bincerely yours, 
Mittnko D. ALEKSICH, 


NORTH SHORE VRAMIAN 
CHAPTER, ARMENIAN YOUTH” 
FEDERATION OF AMERICA, 
Danvers, Mass., May 10, 1963. 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CencressmMan: The North Shore 
Vramian Chapter, Armenian Youth Federa- 
tion of America informs you that a resolu- 
tion has been passed by our unit supporting 
passage of House Resolution 14-15 submitted 
by you, which calls for the formation of a 
Special Committee on Captive Nations. 

Recent developments of worldwide and in 
Washington make the formation of such a 
committee imperative to-the security and 
welfare of the Untted States, and will bring 
added hope to the tyrannized peoples of the 
once free nations today in Soviet bondage. 

We are, in addition to this letter, contact- 
ing our Congressman as well as Congress- 
man Howard W. Samirn, head of the Rules 
Committee, urging him to release your res- 
olution to the House floor for quick debate 
and passage. 


June 10 


May we take this opportunity to commend 
you for your stand in this regard, and to 
assure you of our every support of your 
measure. 

ETHEL PEENE Secretary. 


GREGORY K. BocHosian, 
ANTICO, WIS., 
April 26, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: This is to state that I have 
written to Hon. Howarp W. SmirnH for 
speedy passage of House Resolution 14. 

If possible I would like a copy of the 
brochure published on the 45th anniver- 
sary of Ukraine's independence. 

Yours truly, 
CYRIL KABAT. 


Aerospace Study 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
tremendous increase in Government sup- 
port of research and development, both 
direct or indirect, has resulted in numer- 
ous scientific advances which will be of 
lasting importance to this country and 
to the world. In addition, however, the 
expenditure of vast sums of money, far 
exceeding the sums being spent by pri- 
vate interests in the country, has given 
rise to a difficult and increasingly im- 
portant question as to the political and 
economic relationship between private 
industry and the Federal Government. 

For the interest of the Members of 
the House, I am inserting in the Recorp 
the following column by Mr. Edwin 
Darby in the Chicago Sun-Times of May 
29, 1963, which, in quoting a report re- 
cently issued by the Stanford Research 
Institute, suggests that— 

A very large and important part of the 
American free enterprise establishment is 
not only under Washington's thumb but is 
also increasingly becoming a quasi-part of 
the Government. 


The editorial follows: 


AEROSPACE Srupy—Dors Report Dim Hopes 
or Mipwest? 
(By Edwin Darby) 

It would be hard to say that there's any 
comfort for Chicago and the Midwest in the 
brilliant detailed, 318-page report on the 
aerospace industry just turned out by the 
Stanford Research Institute. 

Comfort? A Chicago businessman, hung- 
ering after a fine, fat defense contract, might 
be forgiven if he read Stanford's findings on 
the relationship between the aerospace in- 
dustry and the Federal Government and con- 
cluded; “Who needs it?“ 

“Something new under the American 
sum,” Stanford says, summing up the status 
of the Government-dominated acrospace 
contractor. 

What's new? The apparent fact that a 
very large and important part of the Amer- 
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ican free enterprise establishment is not only 
under Washington's thumb but is also in- 
creasingly becoming a quasi-part of the 
Government. The aerospace contractor 
shares the credit and the blame for the suc- 
cess or the failure of Government programs 
and policies. He is accountable to the Gov- 
ernment and to the public. He takes his 
orders from Washington and he has “no point 
of appeal.” That is, he is not even as well 
off as the public utility. At least the public 
utility is operating under a commission 
which has formalized rules of procedure and 
a commission's decision can be appealed to 
the courts. The aerospace contractor 18 
bossed by a man with a checkbook and a 
rule book. 
MEMBERS TRANSFORMED 

Here are a couple of comments from the 
Stanford report: 

“A major portion of the industry is not free 
enterprise in the classic sense of the term, 
and does not operate as such, Because of 
its almost complete dependence on the gov- 
ernment, it seldom takes firm positions in 
opposition to be government's desires, how- 
ever justified. * * + 

“As applied through contracts, regulations 
and procedures to some degree transform 
the members of the aerospace industry into 
closely controlled agents of the government 
for the operation of ‘arsenals’ for modern 
Weaponary and space exploration. The 
anomaly is that aerospace firms are expected 
to act with the drive, efficiency and flexibility 
usually attributed to private en rise.” 

As for results, the Stanford study holds 
that this “remarkable” blend of government 
and industry has achieved success of which 
the Nation may be proud. But the bulk of 
the report is devoted to means by which in- 
dustry and government, jointly and sepa- 
rately, may take steps to the “essen- 
8 cr ative ability of the working relation- 

p” 

As noted, the discussion contains little 
that would encourage the Midwest in its 
hopes of nailing down contracts for either 
aerospace research or hardware production. 

The industry, after surviving violent pe- 
Tiods of ups and downs and change, is matur- 
bry solidifying along already established 

es. 

Stanford acknowledges that pressure is 
mounting for “more general geographic dis- 
tribution of contracts" and also for more 
emphasis on widely competitive awarding of 
contracts. 

But it also finds that “nothing has really 
been accomplished in diffusing the geo- 
graphical peaks of prime contract awards. 
A spot study of the subcontracting patterns 
of eight prime facilities revealed only an 
enhancement of prime contract concentra- 
tions.“ 

USE WHAT'S THERE 

Unfortunately it ls becoming increasingly 
dificult to change the pattern. Once the 
concentration is established, political, social 
and economic reasons make it difficult to 
change the pattern. That is, the community 
is dependent on the contracts. 

Then there's the question of who can do 
the best work at the least cost to the gov- 
ernment, Rather naturally, the outfit that’s 
already doing similar work. Or as the Stan- 
ford study puts it: The highly specialized 
nature of (aerospace activities) tends to 
commit the government to continuing use of 
available company facilities or capabilities 
for economic reasons.“ 

Another trend that certainly makes for 
concentration: “The complexity of systems 
and the lessening number under develop- 
Ment is encouraging a new kind of specialist 
in industry—a few firms, some old-timers 
and some new, skilied as weapons systems 
integrators. Other contractors may find 
themselves more frequently as team mem- 
bers and subcontractors than as team lead- 
ers or prime contractors.” 
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Stanford Research has turned out 318 
pages of very valuable facts, opinions and 
thought-provoking questions. It is possible 
that improvements will flow from it, not 
only in such basics as the politico-economic 
relationship between the aerospace industry 
and the Federal Government, but also in such 
problem areas as the centralization con- 
tracts. : 

The report indicates that the Midwest is 
on the right track when it puts a priority 
on research capability. The means used to 
create the present aerospace industry, the 
report notes, has been the “tremendous in- 
creases in Government support of research 
and development.“ 


Government Lotteries of Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, and Ecuador 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 
Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
would like to acquaint the Members of 
this House with additional Latin Amer- 
ican countries where gambling is re- 
spected and treated as recreation and re- 
laxation. Out of a total of 77 foreign 
countries where Government-run lot- 
teries are legal and proper, none are as 
foolish as we are in refusing to recognize 
and capitalize on the human urge to 
gamble. 

Chile operates two national lotteries. 
Last year, the gross annual receipts came 
to over 520 ½ million of which the Gov- 
ernment received over $3 million. Most 
of the moneys were earmarked and used 
for support of colleges, public health 
service, children’s welfare program, hos- 
pital construction, Red Cross, and other 
charitable purposes. 

Colombia is a small and poor country, 
yet it realizes the worth of lotteries. The 
total gross annual receipts in 1962, came 
to $33,360,000. The total net income to 
the National Government was almost 
$1144 million. These funds were ear- 
marked for the blind and deafmutes, for 
hospitals, homes for the poor, and the 
aged, and other charitable institutions. 

Costa Rica is another country that 
realizes that the natural gambling spirit 
of its people should be regulated and con- 
trolled for the benefit of its treasury. 
Last year, the gross annual receipts ran 
up to almost $10 million. The total net 
income to the Government was over $3%4 
million. These funds were earmarked 
for the support of metal institutions and 
other charitable hospitals. 

Ecuador, like a number of other Span- 
ish-speaking nations, conducts a Govern- 
ment lottery not for the benefit of the 
general treasury but rather for the sup- 
port of numerous charities. In 1962, the 
gross receipts of the national lottery of 
Ecuador came to $2,900,000 of which 
about $906,000 was turned over to various 
charitable groups and organizations. 

Mr. Speaker, we in America could 
benefit immeasurably if moneys that now 
flow into the pockets of gangsters and 
professional gamblers could be diverted 
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into a U.S. lottery and utilized for the 
benefit of our own people. Why can’t we 
show the same intelligence and sound 
judgment as our Latin American friends? 
A national lottery in this country can 
not only strike a lethal blow at organized 
crime but pump into our Treasury over 
$10 billion a year in additional income 
which can be used to cut taxes and re- 
duce our national debt. 

Mr. Speaker, isn't it time that we 
stopped being reckless and careless with 
the tax and revenue advantages offered 
by a national lottery? 


Police Sgt. Edwin Adolphson, of Hawaii, 
Winner of Medal of Merit for Valor, 
Sets Example for Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, our 
daily papers are full of stories of crimes 
and violence and the part played by the 
police. Today I would like to call your 
attention to one policeman out of the 
400,000 men in blue who has been award- 
ed the Medal of Merit for Valor by the 
National Police Officers Association of 
America in a different kind of a situa- 
tion. 

Hawaii is surrounded by beaches— 
some perfect for swimming and surfing 
while others are treacherous with under- 
tow that is not easily discernible to the 
average surfer who is intrigued with the 
mountainous waves that look perfect for 
surfing. 


During the past 7 years Police Sgt. 
Edwin Adolphson has saved 100 persons 
from a watery grave by his constant vol- 
unteer patrolling of the west side of the 
Island of Oahu. To carry on his one- 
man weekend patrol which he started in 
December 1958, Sergeant Adolphson has 
invested over $10,000 out of his own pock- 
et to equip his black sedan with the latest 
in rescue equipment. He is especially 
busy during the winter months trying to 
keep foolhardy surfers out of the giant 
waves. The sergeant, who will be 47 in 
November, remains in top physical condi- 
tion, and dares to take his surfboard 
into the stormy seas whenever someone 
is in need of help. 

Reporters often have trouble getting 
him to talk about his rescues, but always 
find him willing to praise the fire de- 
partment, the Army Land Rescue Team, 
and the military and civilian pilots who 
have participated in rescue missions. 

Last December more than 300 persons 
attended a dinner in Sergeant Adolph- 
son’s honor and presented him with gifts 
and awards from 22 civic and military or- 
ganizations. Awards included the Merit 
Award, First Class, the police depart- 
ment’s highest award, and the Military 
Order of Loyal Companions, the high- 
est civilian award that can be made by 
the Army's Pacific Command. He was 
praised for his achievements, and the 
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countless hours of overtime work he has 
contributed without any compensation. 

Accounts of his experiences sound like 
an adventure book, according to “Valor”, 
the association’s magazine. A cash 
award of $250 from the Reader's Digest 
Foundation will be given to Sergeant 
Adolphson along with his Medal of Merit. 

Mr. Speaker, as a Representative from 
Hawaii I am proud to add my words of 
‘congratulations to Sergeant Adolphson 
for his work in saving men’s lives, and to 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
this account of his humane exploits, brief 
and inadequate as it may be. 


Here Comes the U.S. Tax Collector 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, all 
have agreed that tax reform is important 
to progress in South American countries. 
Unless those who can afford to help pay 
the cost of government do pay their 
share, the governments cannot provide 
the services needed, the educational op- 
portunity, and the cooperation with the 
Latin American programs. 

A recent article is very revealing and 
worthy of the attention of all Members. 
It is as follows: 

HERE Comes THE U.S. Tax COLLECTOR 
(By Ed Kiester) 

Santiaco, Cuite—Latest export of the 
United States to this Latin American Re- 
public are nine men with business suits, 
pleasant manners and sharp, unyielding 
minds, 

They are tax collectors. These boys from 
the U.S. Internal Revenue Service have been 
operating here for the last 2 years. Their 
mission: to teach their Chilean counterparts 
the secret of how to part a taxpayer from 
his money. And so far, to the despair of 
shocked and reluctant Chileans, they have 
been wildly successful. 

Since the Americans came, tax collections 
here have increased between $30 and $50 
million a year. They are expected to jump 
twice that next year. But increased revenue 
is only part of the story. The Americans 
have helped close loopholes, modernize pro- 


to the wonder of all Chile, they have taken 
2 to court, have 2 others awaiting 
are investigating an additional 50. 
THE GOOD OLD DAYS 
All this is a far cry from the ways things 
used to be here. In the entire country— 
in fact, in all Latin America—no one, but 
no one, had ever been tried for tax fraud. 
In whole regions of Chile, not a single person 
ever had filed an income tax return. 
In a classic case, a man purchased a 


action brought him to the attention of 
authorities, who found he never had paid 
taxes. Asked about it, the man protested, 
“Why, I've never earned enough money to 
pay taxes.” 

Furthermore, those who dodged the tax 
collectors usually managed to avoid paying 
a penalty. The law assessed penalties, fines 
and interest for overdue taxes—but every 
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2 years Chile's congress passed a law for- 
giving” them. 

To us, revolutionizing this taxless paradise 
may not sound very neighborly, but it is 
actually (according to the tax men) being 
done for our benefit. Under President Ken- 
nedy’s Alliance for Progress program for 
Latin America, the United States agrees to 
give aid to those countries which show will- 
ingness to help themselves. 

But Uncle Sam sees no reason to shell out 
U.S. taxpayers’ money when Latin America's 
home-grown taxpayers go scot-free. Accord- 
ingly, to qualify for funds, a nation must 
first institute tax reforms. Chile is the first 
to do 80. 

Actually, Uncle Sam would like to see the 
Chileans go even further. Eighty percent of 
tax money here comes from sales taxes and 
import duties—levies which fall hardest on 
people least able to pay. The United States 
would like to see income tax rates changed 
to squeeze more out of upper-bracket in- 
comes. Chile’s congress is now debating 
such a step. Meanwhile, the problem is to 
collect the maximum under existing laws. 

Says Norman D. Nowak, the thickest, en- 
ergetic New Yorker who heads the nine-man 
advisory group in Santiago: The present 
system would not seem so inequitable if it 
were being properly enforced, The income 
tax schedule is not really so much below 
ours. But collections have not been made, 
good administration has not been followed. 
It may be that sound administration is as 
important as new law.” 

When Nowak first came here in 1961—at 
the personal request of Eduardo Urzua 
Merino, the Chilean director of internal 
revenue, whom he had once shepherded 
around the Manhattan IRS office—adminis- 
tration of the tax laws was anything but 
good. 

Taxes were being withheld from the wages 
of factory workers; other Chileans were filing 
regular returns, but few of the returns were 
being audited. Collectors, inspectors and 
clerks were untrained. 

Underpaid agents held second jobs—some- 
times for the very persons whose taxes they 
were supposed to check during the day. 
Most complicated of all, no one had ever 
written down all the Chilean tax rules, 
procedures and regulations in one place. 
Most agents carried them around in their 
heads. 

Nowak started off with a drastic program. 
Aided by a revolving staff of American spe- 
cialists plus 85 full-time Chilean instructors, 
he set up a training program, wangled a 
50 percent pay boost, had the offices redec- 
orated and refurbished, put a crash crew to 
work drawing up a Chilean tax code. 

More important, he showed the average 
Chilean taxpayer that the agents meant 
business. He hand-picked 50 men for an 
intelligence division, trained them in such 
things as how to eavesdrop, shadow a sus- 
pect, use a hidden mike. Then—after pass- 
ing the word that informers would be re- 
warded—he turned them loose on tax frauds. 

BATHING SUIT FRAUD 

Result: The golden age of Chilean tax- 
dodging came to an abrupt halt. The fraud 
team suddenly pounced on the office of a 
bathing suit manufacturer and confiscated 
its records. Then they charged that the firm 
had falsified invoices, made up phony pur- 
chase orders, and doctored accounts to make 
their profits look small, They also made 
certain that the case—first of its kind on 
the continent—got wide publicity when it 
went to court. 

The chief of the division, Jorge Varela, 
then let the word out that his office was 
investigating 40 or 50 more cases. He also 
said auditing would be increased fivefold— 
and that, in the U.S. tradition, the agents 
would concentrate on returns from the 
higher income brackets. 
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As a result of all this, there is today a new 
attitude about taxpaying in Chile—and it's 
one that most® Americans would recognize. 
Reluctantly, many taxpayers are beginning 
to file returns for the first time—and honest 
ones at that. Among the 2,800 agents, there 
is a new zeal and a new esprit de corps. 
Nowak's job isn't over; but he is looking 
forward to going home. 

“All we wanted to do was make them inde- 
pendent,” he says— set up a professional 
service and enable them to get the absolute 
most they were entitled to. That's what 
we're getting in Chile. Soon it'll be just 
as tough on tax cheats as the States.” 


Operation Yorkville, a Major Force in 
the Battle Against Obscene Literature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, it 
gives me special pleasure to be able to 
report on some of the activities of a vital 
group which is leading the way toward 
community action against obscene 
literature. Operation Yorkville, or- 
ganized just a few months ago in the 
Yorkville section of New York, has 
sparked enthusiasm far beyond the 
borders of that area. 

Together with the fine work of the 
citizens-for-decent-literature groups 
across the country, Operation Yorkville 
has been effective in mobilizing the local 
communities to work on their own prob- 
lems in combating unsavory materia] on 
newsstands and other outlets. At the 
same time Operation Yorkville has en- 
couraged an interest in the national 
problem and has been a leader in call- 
ing for more Federal action on this na- 
tional problem. 

I am pleased that this group has en- 
dorsed two bills which I have sponsored 
concerning obscene literature. These 
are H.R. 319, which is designed to allow 
postal patrons to protect their own mail 
boxes from unwanted and unsolicited 
obscene mail, and H.R. 470, which calls 
on the President to establish a Commis- 
sion on Obscene and Noxious Material. 
A summary of these two bills will be 
found at the close of my remarks today. 

I call to the attention of the House 
that hearings have been scheduled on 
H.R. 319 and related bills before the 
House Postal Operations Subcommittce, 
under the chairmanship of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. DurskiI. 
3 hearings will be June 25, 26, and 

J 

It is a pleasure for me, as the ranking 
minority member of the subcommittee, 
to work with the chairman because he is 
also very interested in doing all possible 
to control the traffic in obscene litera- 
ture. Other members of our subcom- 
mittee have also been very helpful in our 
consideration of this problem. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I would like to in- 
clude some interesting articles which 
appeared in the recent Bulletin of Op- 
eration Yorkville, Bulletin 20, dated May 
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24, 1963. And I will conclude by includ- 
ne the summary of H.R. 319 and H.R. 
0. 


FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS IN 26 STATES JOIN 
Hands WITH OPERATION YORKVILLE 


In just 6 months Operation Yorkville has 
grown into Operation America. Fraternal or- 
ganizations in 46 States have endorsed and 
pledged cooperation with Operation York- 
ville in its attempts to keep obscene litera- 
ture out of the hands of children by sup- 
porting community standards. Many have 
already wired and sent letters to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, voicing their com- 
munity standards, and urging him to action. 
Typical of communications received at Oper- 
ation Yorkville headquarters: “The Massa- 
chusetts State Council does hereby endorse 
the action of Operation Yorkville * * * in 
requesting President John F. Kennedy (1) to 
send a message to Congress calling attention 
to the danger caused by the nationwide epi- 
demic of obscene material flooding the coun- 
try, urging a broad and continuous investi- 
gation and competent study of the problem 
and the adoption of appropriate legislation, 
including, but not limited to, bills now 
pending; (2) to issue a call to the nation 
for moral and mental fitness; (3) to alert the 
press to the evils of pornography and to ask 
cooperation of the entire Nation in estab- 
lishing decent community standards as 
guidlines for elected representatives.“ Riv- 
erton, Cheyenne, Sheridan, Rock Springs, 
Cody and Casper * * * Wyoming has been 
heard from and you can be assured of our 
continued support.” From Virginia: “Opera- 
tion Yorkville is a courageous and highly 
commendable campaign and merits active 
sw *. We have an obvious obliga- 
tion to do our utmost to prevent the corrup- 
tion of an entire generation of American 
youth through the distribution of filth for 
the profit of irresponsible publishers.” The 
entire Colorado congressional delegation has 
been contacted asking for their support of 
Pending legislation. 

OBSCENITY IS A NATIONAL PROBLEM 


Wires and letters urging the President to 
action on the flow of obscene literature are 
converging on the White House from 46 
States. As a voter you have a right and 
an obligation to request such action. The 
President has said that the problem of ob- 
scenity should be dealt with locally, The 
dealer around the corner is a matter of local 
concern, true. But when obscenity is sent 
through the U.S. mails, it is a matter of 
national import; when obscenity is brought 
in from abroad, it is a matter of national im- 
port; when the Supreme Court sees fit to 
review a cast (Roth v. U.S., 1957) and define 
obscenity, it most certainly becomes a mat- 
ter of national import. If the Nation is to 
be concerned with the physical fitness of 
our youth, it must first look to the mental 
and moral fiber of that youth. Mental fit- 
ness must precede physical fitness. A gen- 
eration which is swallowing huge doses of 
obscene poison, and thus becoming obsessed 
with sex ahd perversion, cannot be mentally 
alert, able, and fit. Obscenity is, therefore, 
a national problem and must be dealt with 
nationally as well as locally. It must re- 
ceiye the attention of the most important 
elected official of the Nation, the President 
of the United States. air 
OPERATION YORKVILLE STORIES BRING DEALER 

PLAINT TO NATIONAL JOURNAL 


Two Operation Yorkville articles (Mar. 23 
and Apr. 13) in America, a national journal 
of opinion, brought letters to the editor from 
Arkansas, Colorado, and Chicago. 

From a dealer in Chicago came these re- 
marks: “I have been reading with interest 
your reports on Operation Yorkville. I 
should Uke to present the magazine vendor's 
side of the problem 1 had a rule of 
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thumb years ago that I followed. I would 
not put any magazine on my rack that I 
would not leave at home in my living room 
„„. We had to return 10 to 15 percent of 
the material that was sent. Today, with the 
flood of pornographic stuff that we get, we 
have to return 50 to 60 percent. The 
magazine business is strictly a push busi- 
ness. We have no control over what is sent 
to us. We must take it or leave it. We 
then have to go through every bundle and 
separate the good from the bad * * *. Why 
don't we buy from another distributor? Be- 
cause there isn't any. In the city of Chi- 
cago, magazine distribution is a monopoly. 
So you can see what a problem it is to keep 
a clean magazine rack.” 

From a woman in Arkansas: “Cheers for 
Operation Yorkville and cheers for America 
for publishing an account of constructive 
action.” 

A man in Denver had this to say: “Splen- 
did and considerate. Your wonderfully il- 
luminating remarks about ‘prurient inter- 
est.“ New York is to be envied and Opera- 
tion Yorkville parents sincerely admired on 
all three counts: For being rightly concerned 
about the danger of pornography, for their 
courage in taking public action, and espe- 
cially * * * for their use of the Roth versus 
United States definition.” 

OPERATION HAWTHORNE GETS UNDERWAY 


An Operation Yorkyille team traveled to 
Hawthorne, N.Y., Thursday, May 9, to help 
Operation Hawthorne get underway. Among 
the civic, educational, and religious groups 
represented at the meeting were: The Haw- 
thorne Police Department, the Hawthorne 
Fire Company, the Hawthorne Elementary 
School Parent-Teachers Association, the 
Columbus Avenue PTA, Westlake Junior High 
and High Schools, the Rotary Club, Lions 
Club, Board of the Town of Mount Pleasant, 
Mount Pleasant School District No. 1, lead- 
ers of the Boy Scouts, Cub Scouts, and Girl 
Scouts, American Legion and American Le- 
gion Auxiliary, Knights of Columbus, the 
Trinity Lutheran Church, the Hawthorne 
Reformed Church, Holy Rosary School, and 
the Catholic Youth Organization. 

Operation Oceanside and Operation Larch- 

mont are successfully at work: 
Yorkville meetings were held last week in 
Staten Island, North Plainfield, NJ., and 
with the New York Rotary. Meetings are 
scheduled for coming weeks in Brooklyn, 
Queens Village, and the Bronx. 

The Rotary Club of New York at their 
May 16 meeting at the Hotel Commodore 
sent the following telegram to the President: 

“Letter going forward today expressing 
our concern about the pornography reaching 
our children. May we request you as our 
Chief Executive to protect our children from 
this grave danger. We promise our com- 
plete support.” 

EXCITING MEETING IN NUTLEY, N.J. 

Mr. James P. Foley, chairman of the Nutley 
Decent Literature Campaign conducted an 
exciting meeting in the Nutley High School 
auditorium, May 16. This group was ad- 
dressed by Dr. William P. Riley, of the New 
York Citizens for Decent Literature, and by 
Mrs. Doris Townsend and Mrs. Mildred Cronin 
of Operation Yorkville. Those attending 
signed a wire to the President and sent cards 
urging action. 

TWENTY THOUSAND SIGNATURES ON PETITIONS TO 
- COMMISSIONER 

To date, 20,000 signatures have been re- 
ceived on “Petitions of Gratitude” to Police 
Commissioner Michael J. Murphy for the 
recent police raids on obscenity distributors 
in Queens and dealers in Times Square. 
N.Y. LAW WILL BRING OBSCENITY PUBLISHERS 

INTO THE OPEN 


Late in April, Governor Rockefeller signed 
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into law a bill which the District Attorneys 
Association said will “help considerably in 
enforcing the laws on obscenity.” The law, 
which goes into effect on September 1, will 
require the name and address of the pub- 
lisher to appear in every publication “which 
is so composed or illustrated as a whole to 
be devoted to the description or the portrayal 
of bondage, sadism, masochism, or other 
sexual perversion, or to the exploitation of 
sex or nudity.” Governor Rockefeller said 
the purpose of the law is to expose “all those 
responsible for the publication of materials 
which are obscene or offensive to public 
morals." Such exposure, he said, will make 
it possible for law-enforcement officials to 
“bring to justice the real culprits responsible 
for the dissemination of this unwholesome 
literature." How effective the law will be 
in stopping the flow of obscenity remains to 
be seen, but it is a beginning. It will be in- 
teresting to see whether publishers of lurid 
literature will stand up and take credit for 
their dirt, or will discontinue publication. 


MAN or THE WEEK—REV. ROBERT E. 
WILTENBURG 


Reverend Wiltenburg, pastor of Immanuel 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, is a member— 
along with Dr. Jullus G. Neumann, Rabbi 
Congregation Zichron Moshe and Rev, Wil- 
liam T. Wood, SJ., pastor of St. Ignatius 
Loyola—of the sponsoring committee of 
Operation Yorkville. Appointed to the post 
by Dr. Dan M. Potter, executive director of 
the Protestant Council, Reverend Wilten- 
burg has been a member of the committee 
and a guiding spirit of Operation Yorkville 
since its inception. 

The fact that Operation Yorkville has be- 
come such a tremendous force in the com- 
munity is due, in no small part, to Reverend 
Wiltenburg’s clear thinking and eloquence. 
Operation Yorkville has been told that its 
phenomenal success has been due to the fact 
that it has not made the major mistakes 
(extreme pressure, etc.) that have been 
made in similar This is be- 
cause one of the hands at the helm has been 
that of Reverend Wiltenburg. His calm, 
reasonable approach to the problem of 
obscenity has helped keep Operation York- 
ville on the right path. j 

Reverend Wiltenburg is an active, ener- 
getic member of the New York Rotary. 
Among other important Operation Yorkville 
meetings he has arranged, was a New York 
Rotary luncheon gathering on May 16. The 
assemblage was addressed by Dr. Bernard 
Pacella, an eminent psychiatrist, James P. 
O'Donnell, assistant district attorney of 
Queens County, and by Rev. Morton A. Hill, 
S. J., secretary to Operation Yorkville. Op- 
eration Yorkville’s Dr. Julius Neumann gave 
the invocation, and Reverend Wiltenburg was 
toastmaster. 

Ministering to Lutherans in a wide York- 
ville geographic area, Reverend Wiltenburg 
has become prominent for his interest in 
community affairs. He lives in Queens with 
his wife and four children, Operation 
Yorkville is proud to have him as one of 
its driving forces. 

TEENAGERS PETITION PRESIDENT JOIN OPERATION 
YORKVILLE 


The following communication was received 
this week at Operation Yorkville headquar- 
ters from the Teenagers’ Decency Campaign, 
Post Office Box 637, Stamford, Conn.: 

“We are joining Operation Yorkville, 
citizens for decent literature, and other orga- 
nizations in sending letters and telegrams 
to President Kennedy asking him to take 
action on pornography which Is undermin- 
ing the moral character of this Nation, 
stunting its moral and spiritual growth. 

“This is the kind of action which is neo- 
essary if we are to rid this Nation of the 
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vile literature which can be found on almost 
every newsstand across our country. This 
is the kind of unity which we have been 
seeking and we urge you to join us in this 
effort by sending either a letter or telegram 
to President Kennedy as soon as you can: 
Please ask your friends to do the same.” 


SUMMARY-ANALYSIS oF H.R. 319 AN HR, 
o BIS To CONTROL OBSCENE MATERIAL, 
INTRODUCED BY REPRESENTATIVE GLENN 
CUNNINGHAM, OF NEBRASKA 

H.R. 319, INTRODUCED JANUARY 9, 1963; REFER- 
RED TO THE COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND 
CIVIL SERVICE, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


A bili to protect postal patrons from obscene 
mail matter and Communist propaganda 
This measure is based on the principle in 

old English law that a man’s home is his 

castle. It assumes that a man has a right 
to protect his home against the delivery of 
obscene material and Communist propa- 
ganda by the Post Office. Such material is 

often sent to homes because they are on a 

list which is sold or rented to various firms 

by “list brokers” and which falls into the 
hands of a dealer in obscene material. 

Specifically, any person is authorized to 
return any such matter to the Post Office 
Department if it is addressed to him or his 
minor child with a request that the Depart- 
ment notify the sender to remove the name 
and address of such person from each mall- 
ing list owned or used by the sender. 

The Department will give appropriate no- 
tice to the sender, 

Should the sender continue to send mail to 
the same addressee, the person would return 
it to the Department. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral could immediately cancel or suspend any 
and all permits issued by the Department 
to the sender. 

In the case of such matter from abroad, 
the Postmaster General notifies the postal 
authorities of the country of origin. Con- 
tinued mailing of such matter from abroad 
to the person in this country can be followed 
by withholding of all mail from oversea 
sender to the person in the United States. 
In addition, the Postmaster General could 
refuse to deliver any and all matter within 
the United States sent by the foreign sender. 

The bill also defines “minor child” to mean 
unmarried under 21 years, furnishes 
several definitions, and provides an exclu- 
sion for second-class publications mailed to 
bona fide subscribers and certain other mail. 
H.R. 470, INTRODUCED JANUARY 9, 1963; REFER- 

RED TO THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 

LABOR, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


A bill creating a Commission to be known as 
the Commission on Nozious and Obscene 
Matter and Materials 


This measure provides for the establish- 
ment of a 17-member Commission appointed 
by the President and composed of representa- 
tives of Government, clergy, and mass media, 

The Commission is charged with inves- 
tigation of the relationship between noxious 
matter and antisocial behavior; recommend- 
ing coordination between the levels of Gov- 
ernment for control of obscene matter; in- 
forming the public in regard to traffic in 
obscene matter; enlisting cooperation of 
leaders in mass media; recommending addi- 
to confirmation or change by committee ac- 
tions, and taking other steps which would 
be appropriate. 

Authority is granted for advisory com- 
mittees within States. Cooperation of Fed- 
eral agencies is specified. 

Recommendations are required by Janu- 
ary 31, 1964, although this date Is subject 
to confirmation or change by committee ac 
tion dependent upon progress of the bill 
through Congress, 
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Agricultural Conservation Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
the vote was close yesterday on the ques- 
tion of whether to reduce the agricul- 
tural conservation program. Here are 
some statistics about the accomplish- 
ments of the ACP in my district: 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE AGRICULTURAL CONSERVA- 
TION PROGRAM: OKLAHOMA—SIXTH CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT 
During the past few years, a high propor- 

tion of the farmers and ranchers in the Sixth 
District have received cost-sharing assistance 
through the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram for performing conservation’ practices. 
These practices have substantially contrib- 
uted to erosion control, water conservation, 
soil improvement, crop adjustment through 
the diversion of cropland to grass and legume 
cover and trees, protection against wind and 
water erosion, improvement and establish- 
ment of wildlife habitat, and revitalizing 
small streams by reducing siltation and bank 
erosion, controlling runoff, and recharging 
underground water sources, 

The 1961 ACP expenditure for the Sixth 
District was $2,650,000. This amount was 
paid to farmers as the Government's share 
of performing ACP practices. Farmers 
match this by their own contributions, 
therefore in the Sixth District about 
$5,300,000 was spent in 1961. This money is 
spent in towns and cities. Either directly or 
indirectly, every person in the district bene- 
fits from this expenditure. 

A wide variety of conservation measures 
are performed under the ACP. Among the 
principal practices carried out in the Sixth 
District under the 1961 ACP are the 
following: 


Conservation practice: 
Permanent cover for erosion con- 
trol or land-use adjustment, 


Extent 


33, 000 
Increased acreages of cover in 
crop rotations for erosion con- 
trol, eto, ares. 
Improvement of established cover 
for erosion control, acres 
Improvement of rangeland by de- 
ferred grazing to permit nat- 
ural reseeding, acres..._..... 
Control of competitive shrubs on 
range or pasture land, acres___ 
Wells for livestock water to im- 
prove grassland management, 


26, 000 


6, 000 


80, 000 


31, 000 


300 
Dams, pits, or ponds for live- 
stock water to improve grass- 
land management, number 
Establishment of sod waterways 
to dispose of excess runoff,. 
1,000 square feet 
Construction of terraces to con- 
trol erosion or conserve mols- 


Construction of diversion ter- 
races or ditches, or dikes, to 
control erosion, miles 

Lining irrigation ditches to pre- 
vent erosion and conserve wa- 


Temporary cover to protect soil 
from erosion, acres 
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Conservation practice: Extent 
Stubbie mulching to control ero- 
sion and improve permeabil- 
FWG 
Leaving high-cut stalks or stub- 
ble in designated wind erosion 
areas, 
Weed control as a step in con- 
trolling erosion in designated 
wind erosion areas, acres 
Granted Sook oe 
Surfacing clod-forming subsoil 
to control wind erosion, acres 
aten 5. 000 


Farmer and rancher participation in the 
Sixth District has been as follows for the past 
3 years: 


52, 000 


52, 000 


1959 1960 1961 
Farms and runches 9,900 | 10,800 | 13, 800 
Persons receiving assistance. 10,200 | 11,100 | 14, 300 


The total participation over a period of 
years materially exceeds the number shown 
for any 1 year since many farmers and ranch- 
ers carry out practices only intermittently. 

The ACP gives particular attention to the 
establishment of conservation practices 
needed on the land on farms in organized 
watersheds. This helps farmers meet the 
requirements and schedules for conserva- 
tion plans and treatment which are prere- 
quisite to planned structural works of 
improvement. 

Under the 1961 ACP in the sixth district, 
numerous conservation practices were per- 
formed in 4 such organized watersheds in- 
volving 14 counties and 4,300 participating 
farms. The ACP cost sharing for these prac- 
tices was $750,000. The farmers themselves 
contributed about as much more. 

Beginning in 1936, sixth district farmers 
have been carrying out, under the ACP, many 
conservation practices which conserve our 
soil, water, woodland, and wildlife resources. 
They have made good use of these public 
funds, and indicate a willingness to accel- 
erate the rate of installation of conservation 
measures If their economic position permits 
it. 


Support for Legislation To Control 
Obscene Literature 
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HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, the Knights 
of Columbus Councils of Massachusetts 
in their annual meeting last week took 
action which I wish to call to the atten- 
tion of the Congress. 

Supported unanimously by delegates 
from 204 lodges, comprising more than 
67,000 members throughout the State, the 
convention pledged suppor’ for legisla- 
tion to control obscene literature. 

Specifically, the convention delegates 
endorsed H.R. 319 and H.R. 470, both 
introduced by our colleague, the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. CUNNINGHAM]. 
These bills have two purposes: first, to 
give postal patrons a method to use in 
protecting their homes against unwanted 
obscene literature of any kind, and sec- 
ond, to create a Citizens Commission on 
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Obscene and Noxious Material estab- 
lished by the President in order to guide 
all citizens in their efforts to control 
obscene material in their own communi- 
ties and nationally. 

The announcement of this action reads 
in part: 

Delegates representing 204 councils com- 
prising more than 67,000 members of the 
Knights of Columbus in Massachusetts, in 
annual meeting assembled in Boston, while 
having no intention either of advocating the 
abolishment of a free press or of advocating 
censorship of political or religious convic- 
tions, yet convinced that freedom of the 
press does not mean that 100 million adults 
must grant a handful of publishers, sup- 
ported by their highly paid attorney, the 
power to corrupt 80 million American young 
people, unanimously endorsed H.R. 319 and 
H.R. 470. 


Television and Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
fluence of the television programs on the 
children's day is a subject of constant 
discussion among parents and those in- 
terested in television. 

On May 21, 1963, Robert W. Sarnoff, 
chairman of the board of the National 
Broadcasting Co., delivered an address 


before the National Congress of Parents- 


and Teachers in Miami, in which he gives 
the viewpoint of the broadcasters, both 
in connection with commercial programs 
and educational television. 
I am sure this address will be of inter- 
est to all Members of Congress: 
TELEVISION AND CHILDREN 
(By Robert W. Sarnoff) 


My credentials for appearing before you 
today are now at the ages of 4, 6, and 19. 
They are three girls and they are all in the 
process of acquiring a formal education. In 
common with most other youngsters in the 
United States, they enjoy watching television 
and they are not bashful about it. When a 
program their father wants to view on NBC 
happens to conflict with one of their favor- 
ites on another channel, the audience of the 
National Broadcasting Co. sometimes de- 
clines by one. 

Nevertheless, I share with my children, as 
many other parents share with theirs, an 
interest in their television viewing as well as 
in their education. Not that I equate the 
two. I could not, and I would not, suggest 
that commercial television has the same 
altruistic goals, for example, as the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, The 
school room, the living room, and the mar- 
ket place are obviously different milieus, with 
differing disciplines and motivations. 

Yet, I believe there is much common 
ground that the parent, the teacher, and 
the broadcaster can occupy, and it is my 
hope to convince you that a joint exploration 
of this territory cam produce tangible re- 
wards for the children with whom we are 
concerned. 

Like the process of learning, television is 
literally everywhere. Fifty million American 
familles, the occupants of 91 percent of all 
the homes in this Nation, possess television 
sets which, in the course of a week, are 
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watched with varying degrees of interest and 
consistency by one or more members of the 
household, 

Children form an avid and substantial seg- 
ment of this vast audience. Today, the child 
of 15 does not know a world without tele- 
vision. It was there, in bulky small-screen 
size, when he was in his cradle, As he pro- 
gressed from the nursery, television pro- 
gressed to the larger screen, the slimmed- 
down portable set, and even to color. 

In the modern era, television has become 
as entrenched in the house as the bath or the 
telephone. The 15-year-old watches with 
aplomb a program sent in color to an orbit- 
ing satellite in outer space and retransmitted 
to his home receiver. He sees, at the same 
time as Sir Winston Churchill in London, 
the first honorary citizenship ever bestowed 
by an American President In ceremonies con- 
ducted at the White House. 


TOMORROW AND TODAY 


Tomorrow, today’s adolescent will watch 
television transmitted in full color to and 
from any area of the civilized world. Singa- 
pore, Sydney, Suez and Stockholm will be 
as easily available technically as San Fran- 
cisco is today; and quite possibly they will 
be seen on wall-size mural television, the 
successor to the present receiver. 

Nor is it fanciful conjecture to speculate 
that today’s 15-year-old will one day know 


and possess other forms of television that. 


now are only scientific laboratory concep- 
tions, For example, through advances in the 
miniaturization and integration of compo- 
nents, we may have sometime in the decade 
of the seventies color television sets no larger 
than the transistorized radio you now carry 
in your pocket. 

Dramatic advances are also being achieved 
in the utilization of the outer reaches of the 
radio spectrum. There are billions of unused 
communications channels in the ultra-high 
frequency range which science will some day 
unlock for the use of man, My children 
and yours may well have their own private 
broadcast frequency, just as we now have 
our own telephone number. 

The prospect of personal communications, 
sight and sound, between any two individuals 
any place in the world is not beyond our 
children’s grasp. Indeed, before the current 
crop of teenagers becomes „ it 
may be in television and voice communica- 
tion with individuals on other planets. 

This is a speculative glimpse of the tele- 
vision of our children's tomorrow, but what 
of television today? 

Is it, as some allege, an electronic Pied 
Piper beguiling children from their parents, 
their studies and outdoor sports and piping 
them off to armchair hibernation? 

The television industry would be the last 
to deny that television holds enormous mag- 
netism for children. Some 90 percent of all 
youngsters in the United States under the 
age of 12—nearly 40 million children—watch 
television during the course of a typical 
week. Between the ages of 13 and 17, it rises 
to 97 percent, or more than 15 million 
teenagers. 

Before we attempt to evaluate television's 
influence on children, we should be clear 
about who is being influenced. As every 
parent and teacher knows, a child is quick- 
silver—not today what he was yesterday, nor 
again what he will be tomorrow. There are 
light years of differences in the interests and 
responses of 6-year-old boys and 3-year-old 
girls. To the kindergarten child, high school 
possesses the remoteness of the planet Venus. 

These differences, I think, make it impor- 
tant for all of us—parents, teachers and 
broadcasters alike—to tread softly when it 
comes to originating or endorsing broad 
generalities about the influence of television 
on children. The audience of children is not 
monolithic—it is a complex of different and 
disparate age groups, each bringing some- 
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thing different to television, each seeking 
something different from it. 

There are, however, certain specific con- 
clusions we can reach with reasonable as- 
surance, based on extensive research con- 
ducted both within and without the indus- 
try. Primarily, children actively seek some- 
thing when they watch television. A recent 
study stated that nothing could be further 
from the truth than the notion that children 
are sitting victims, and television bites them. 

While much remains to be done in de- 
veloping information in this area, some 
realistic yardsticks for measuring television's 
effect on children have emerged from such 
carefully researched books as “Television in 
the Lives of Our Children,” by Wilbur 
Schramm, and "Television and the Child,” by 
Hilde Himmelweit. : 

These studies show that children who 
watch television carry certain advantages 
with them when they enter school. They 
have larger vocabularies than the children 
who seldom or never watch television. They 
take more interest in hobbies; and they have 
a broader and more detailed knowledge of - 
the world around them. Television-viewing 
children move increasingly toward good 
quality magazines. They read more of both 
general magazines and news magazines. 
Significantly, they also read books on a 
wider range of subjects. In the television 
decade, publication of juvenile books is up 
200 percent, and library circulation is up 
more than 50 percent. One study of the 
subject has concluded that “book reading 
comes into its own not depsite television, 
but because of it.“ 

I believe it is a reasonable assumption 
that television has helped the younger child 
in adapting to society. It has demonstrably 
improved his performance in the world of 
reality. It has also allowed him to peer 
through the window that opens on a world 
of fantasy, beginning with those simple hot- 
pursuit animal cartoons and ranging up- 
ward to more sophisticated entertainments, 
such as “The Wizard of Oz,” Martin's 
“Peter Pan,” and Walt Disney's Wonder- 
Tul World of Color”—experiences enjoyed by 
millions of adults as well as children. 

Because differing attitudes and purposes 
enter into viewing, different children seek 
different things from television. It consti- 
tutes a kind of vast living library to them, 
and they make their selections in the same 
way that they take books from a library 
shelf. The selections may please, bore or 
absorb, but the child generally is successful 
in finding what he is seeking, 

Of course, some problems and conflicts are 
unavoidable, In attempting to satisfy many 
different appetites, television must also 
provide abundant and varied selections for 
grownups. This accounts in major part for 
the broad range of offerings on television— 
from westerns to situation comedies, from 
mysteries to dramas, from cartoons to news 
and public affairs programs. 

Not every program can suit every taste. 
While most youngsters derive constructive 
pleasure or amiable diversion from televi- 
sion entertainment offerings, some children 
are impressionable to the slightest nuances 
or suggestions. An unfortunate few are 
neurotic or disturbed. 

Let me give you an example of how en- 
tangled the best intentioned efforts can be- 
come. ental studies have been con- 
ducted to determine the effects of television 
on disturbed and delinquent youngsters. 
The findings are interesting. Certain sit- 
uation comedies that showed children in a 
pleasant home with well-adjusted parental 
relationships were highly upsetting. The 
disturbed child never knew such home life 
could exist, and it was a deeply frustrating 
experience to see what he had not known. 
Yet it would be unreasonable to conclude 
that television should therefore eliminate 
family situation comedies. Were we to con- 
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struct schedules solely on the basis 
of suitability to all chiidren, or to specified 
children with specific problems, we would 
penalize vast segments of the total audience. 

As a father of three, I know what audacity 
it takes to propose an added child-rearing 
activity to a parent. But as a broadcaster, 
I suggest that television's role for children 
should be more than that of an auxiliary 
babysitter or pacifier. 

* PARENT AND TEACHER RESPONSIBILITY 


Since time immemorial, parents have as- 
sumed responsibility for their children's food, 
dress, sleep, study and play. Is it because 
television is relatively new, or so much taken 
for granted, that many parents have not 
realized their responsibility for their chil- 
dren's viewing? Is this why many teachers 
have not become more active in guiding 
their students in the use of television as a 
tool for learning, as well as an instrument 
for entertainment? A recent study indi- 
cated, for example, that only one child in five 
had been asked by his teacher to watch any 
television program. 

Yet informative and stimulating program- 
ing is provided by commercial broadcasters 
in far greater quantity and variety than 
many parents or teachers seem to recognize. 
This includes in the entertain- 
ment field, such as Mr. Novak,” depicting 
the life and times of a high school teacher, or 
a series based on the work of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, both of 
which NBC will launch this fall, It includes 
a wide range of documentaries such as “En- 
cyclopedia of Communism," “The River 
Nile” and “American Landmark: Lexington- 
Concord,” as well as. regular and special 
news programs on current events and their 
significance, 

Beyond these, broadcasters offer certain 
programs designed specifically as informa- 
tion vehicles for children. e NEC series 

l : resents an enlightening case 
Eae ie apas EA SEEE tor banat ARE 
ments of children between the ages of 5 and 
11, we did a good deal of careful preliminary 
research on structure and content—including 
the most suitable time period, the informa- 
tion, and interest levels of the different age 


. groups, and their use of television. 


We also supplied professionally prepared 
study guides to 260,000 teachers, outlining 
the subjects treated in each program in the 
series—mathematics, science, social studies, 
music appreciation, and language—so they 
could be coordinated with classroom work. 

Recently, Exploring“ won a Peabody 
award as “an outstanding television series for 
youth and children.” It also received the 
Thomas Alva Edison award for “Best Chil- 
dren's Program.” 

Yet it Is a sad fact that “Exploring” reach- 
ed only a fraction of its potential audience. 
One reason is that, although it is the most 
viewed of all comparable educational pro- 
grams, it has difficulty matching the magnetic 
pull of competitive entertainment shows, 
Another reason would appear to be that 
teachers have not, through the use of study 
guides or other means available to them, 
done enough to encourage the viewing of 
“Exploring.” 

Little purpose would be gained if this 
meeting were to be used as just one more 
platform for the cataloging of shortcom- 
ings, yours and ours. But I do urge you, 
both parents and teachers, to acquaint your- 
self more thoroughly with the affirmative 
values television has to offer young people, 
and to guide your children and students in 
its use. 

Only you, as parents, know your child as 
an individual and know what is best for 
him; only you can gage his sensitivities, his 
emotional range, his changing desires. You 
do not surrender to him the right to eat 
nothing but jellybeans every day, and by the 
same token, you can help balance his tele- 
vision diet as his needs dictate. 
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An affirmative role also falls to the teacher, 
who is perhaps the most important external 
influence in stimulating youthful viewing. 
You can encourage your students to watch 
programs of an informative nature. You can 
assign televised documentaries and news pro- 
grams on the same basis that you now make 
assignments from the daily press. 

As parents and teachers respond to this 
responsibility, and as more and more chil- 
dren watch the programs that you consider 
educationally and informatively appropriate, 
you will provide the broadcaster with a 
powerful stimulant for an intensified effort 
in this direction. 

I have been dealing with commercial 
broadcasting, and with the ways in which 
you can guide your children and students 
into constructive viewing patterns. Beyond 
commercial broadcasting, television offers 
another resource for enlightenment, much 
smaller in its current dimensions, but with 
infinite promise if properly developed. This 
is the field of educational television, whose 
role has been under continuing discussion— 
a discussion which has become more spirited 
in recent weeks, I would like to outline my 
conception of its role. 


UNIQUE OPPORTUNITIES FOR ETY 


The function and potential of educational 
television vis-a-vis commercial broadcasting 
should not be confused by invoking such 


* catchwords as “competitive” versus “supple- 


mentary” service, or “broad” versus nar- 
row” programing, or “cultural” versus com- 
mercial” presentations. What ts truly needed 
is an examination in precise and realistic 
terms of the contributions educational tele- 
vision can make, and the basis on which it 
can be supported. 

A fundamental distinction between educa- 
tional television and commercial broadcast- 
ing is the fact that the former is precluded 
by law from obtaining its financial support 
from the advertising of products or services. 
This imposes limitations on the scope of 
its operations, yet opens opportunities for it 
which are not feasible for commercial broad- 
casting. 

Educational television, unlike commercial 
broadcasting, does not have the revenues to 
support a wide range of costly entertainment 
and information programs, including a com- 
prehensive worldwide news service—all di- 
rected toa total public. 

However, since educational television is 
not dependent on wide popular acceptance, 
it has unique opportunities. It has the op- 
portunity to present in detall subjects which 
are of special interest to some members of 
the total audience. It has the opportunity 
for program experimentation which may 
initially attract a small number of viewers. 
And it has the all-important opportunity for 
formal instruction, as a major contribution 
to meeting the critical problems of an over- 
burdened educational system from elemen- 
tary schoo! through college. 

It is semantic futility to argue whether 
fulfillment of these opportunities results in 
a broad or narrow service. Educational tele- 
vision is by its very nature a specialized 
service, as compared with commercial broad- 
casting. But within its own framework and 
purpose, educational television can be as 
broad as the needs it fulfills. - 

Again, generalizations do not clarify the 
question of whether educational and com- 
mercial television are properly competitive. 
Both forms of television compete with each 
other, each in its own way, in seeking to en- 
gage viewer interest. 

Viewed In this light, commercial and edu- 
cational television ‘are interacting, and by 
enriching each other, can the to- 
tal contribution of television to the Nation. 
Commercial television is structured to at- 
tract vast audiences of all ages and educa- 
tional levels; to bring significant aspects of 
our world to millions, through drama and 


music, through documentaries on art and 
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science, history, geography and current af- 
fairs; and by doing so, to acquaint viewers 
with new cultural and Intellectual experi- 
ences to which they may never have been 
exposed before. Educational television, on 
the other hand, has the capacity to explore 
areas in greater detail and to provide more 
intense involvement for viewers who have 
well-developed interests or professional 
needs; and to carry forward interests already 
awakened, in some cases, by commercial 
television. 

Let me be specific. Within NBC's “Today” 
show, viewed daily by nearly 8 million people, 
the noted art critic Aline Saarinen has 
spoken challengingly and interestingly on 
various milestones in the history of art. Her 
recent illustrated discussion with Marcel 
Duchamps about the sensation his paintings 
created at the New York Armory show—a 
half century ago—prompted, I am sure, a 
real sense of curiosity among some viewers to 
know more about the art of this significant 
period. What more logical an area for edu- 
cational television than to respond to such 
awakended interest with a series dealing in 
detall with the artistic explosion of the early 
part of this century? 

This capacity of educational television to 
probe deeply and to develop in sophisticated 
detall subjects of special interest does not 
diminish commercial television’s function of 
serving and stimulating mass audiences with 
cultural and informational programs. On 
the contrary, commercial broadcasting itself 
can benefit from those experiments which 
educational television has unlimited free- 
dom to conduct. 

Another vital area of educational televi- 
sion’s potential is its enormous value as a 
teaching resource. At a time when all edu- 
cation is burdened by shortages of teachers 
and facilities, when educational require- 
ments are outstripping conventional meth- 
ods of instruction, the use of educational 
television as an integrated part of the edu- 
cational system is not only indicated—but 
is imperative. It can bring an added dimen- 
sion to the classroom through a variety of 
effective audiovisual techniques; it can 
shoulder a part of the teaching burden itself 
through inhome courses, and it can give the 
most gifted instructors exposure in thou- 
sands of classrooms instead of one. 

A SOUND FINANCIAL BASE 


In order for educational stations to realize 
their full potential in these areas of special- 
ized need, they must establish a base of fi- 
nancial stability. No broadcasting enter- 
prise can plan its future soundly if compelled 
to divert its creative resources into a search 
for miscellaneous and uncertain benefac- 
tions.. The high enthusiasm quotient pro- 
pelling educational television is not in itself 
enough to assure the future; it must be ac- 
companied by sound fiscal planning on a 
long range and continuing basis, 

This financial support, it seems to me, 
must come essentially from two sources: 
Viewers who value the specialized service of 
an educational station and are willing to 
contribute to its continuance; and educa- 
tional foundations and institutions—includ- 
ing elementary schools, high schools, and col- 
leges—that join with it as a teaching re- 
source. It is particularly through the latter 
group that a financial base can be estab- 
lished for educational television, in addition 
to the important resources furnished by 
viewer contributions. 

In my judgment, those who discount the 
teaching aspect of educational television 
would undermine one of its basic functions; 
and those who discount the educational 
community as a source for permanent financ- 
ing of educational television are unrealistic 
in failing to recognize its need for stability 
and continuity of Income. It is incredible 
to me that programs designed for the spe- 
cific purpose of teaching should be regarded 
as unworthy of educational television's mis- 
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sion, or as doing violence to its cultural 
potential. i 

As parents and teachers, you can con- 
tribute profoundly to the maximum develop- 
ment of both the commercial and educa- 
tional forms of television. You can do so 
by seeking out and selecting the best of 
all that commercial television has to offer 
you, your families and your pupils. As 
thoughtful citizens and as members of a 
respected and responsible organization, you 
can encourage the establishment and de- 
velopment of educational television in your 
communities and help with its financial 
support, individually and through your 
school systems. 

Over 2,200 years ago, the Greek playwright 
Menander wrote: “Children should not be 
led into the right paths by severity but by 
persuasion.” Together we can guide our 
children to the right paths of television 
viewing. not by severity and denial, but by 
the mutual persuasion of proper program 
development by broadcasters, proper pro- 
gram selection by parents and proper pro- 
gram assignment by teachers. 


Water Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I insert 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an article appearing in the De- 
troit (Mich.) News of Sunday, June 2, 
chronicling the ineffective efforts of the 
Public Health Service and Federal agen- 
cies generally in the fight against water 
Pollution, and indicating that 45 million 
fish were killed by water pollution in and 
near the United States in 1962 according 
to a Public Health Service report. 

The two waters mentioned are inter- 
State waters subject to pollution abate- 
ment under Public Law 660 which re- 
quires the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to go into and abate 
Pollution of an interstate nature. 

This is another example of failure of 
the Public Health Service to vigorously 
abate water pollution and is still further 
reason why an independent agency with 
sufficient vigor and ability to direct its 
own policies in the abatement of pollu- 
tion is required. 

The article follows: 

FORTY-FIVE MILLION FISH KILLED BY 
POLLUTION 

WASHINGTON, June 1—About 45 million 
fish were killed by water pollution in and 
near the United States in 1962, the U.S. 
Public Health Service reported today. 

The largest single kill noted in the report 
was 37.8 million fish destroyed in the Pacific 
Outside the entrance to San Diego Harbor. 
This killing was blamed on a large amount 
of oll, known to be toxic to fish, which was 
dumped in coastal waters. The report did 
not say who did the dumping. 

Within the States, the largest kill occurred 
in the Anacostia River near Washington last 
September when 3.18 million fish were killed 
by the dumping of about 40 million gallons 
Of raw sewage during construction around 
the sewer 

Of the 7 million fish deaths reported by 38 
States and the District of Columbia, 3.3 mil- 
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lion were blamed on domestic sewage, 1.1 
million on industrial wastes, 700,000 on min- 
ing operations and 91,000 on agricultural 
poisons. 

The report made no effort to evaluate the 
extent of sublethal pollution that destroys 
aquatic plant food or pollutants that taint 
fish flesh making it unacceptable for human 
consumption. 


The 14th EEST NF 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SILVIO O. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
the sponsors of civil rights legislation 
introduced by my party in January— 
the bill the New York Times Interna- 
tional edition hailed as the strongest 
“rights bill ever introduced“ —and the 
additional legislation last week, I con- 
tinue to be greatly concerned with the 
potential inherently provided by the 14th 
amendment. I am absolutely fasci- 
nated, Mr. Speaker, that the present 
administration continues to talk about 
matters not germane to the real issues 
at hand. The serious rights struggle in 
this country, which is threatening to 
snowball in every direction, could be met 
head on with the proper application of 
this amendment. I am happy that the 
Washington, D.C., chapter of the NAACP 
has filed a suit seeking to compel Com- 
merce Secretary Hodges and the Census 
Bureau to produce figures which will un- 
doubtedly show that certain Southern 
States have not attempted to follow the 
provisions of the Constitution. It will 
be a case of “reviving a dead letter,” as 
this excellent Boston (Mass.) Herald edi- 
torial of June 1, 1963, states. 

I commend the editorial. 

REVIVING A DEAD LETTER 


The 14th amendment unequivocally pro- 
vides that a State’s normal quota of con- 
gressional Representatives (based on total 
population) be reduced in cases where the 
State denies or abridges the voting rights 
of male citizens over 21 except for participa- 
tion in rebellion or other crime. 

The reduction, according to section 2 of 
the 14th amendment is to be, “in 
which the number of such male citizens shall 
bear to the whole number of male citizens 
21 years of age in such State.” 

Thus, a State which disfranchised one in 
four males eligible to vote would lose one 
in four of its Congressmen. 

The purpose of this post Civil War con- 
stitutional enactment, of course, was to 
discourage Southern States from denying 
the vote to otherwise qualified Negro men. 
(Women were not enfranchised until later.) 

But the reduction-of-representation pro- 
viso has not worked. It has been a dead 
letter virtually since the time of its adoption 
in 1868, for Congress has not taken the 
initiative to implement it through explicit 
legislation. 

And, to the present, civil rights groups 
have been unsuccessful in securing its im- 
plementation through the judicial process. 
In 1945, a Federal court dismissed a suit 
which sought judicial reduction of Virginia’s 
representation in Congress, declaring the 
matter a “political question” beyond the 
power of the courts to adjudicate. 
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But the U.S. Supreme Court's recent re- 
quiring legislative reapportionment in Ten- 
nessee (Baker v. Carr) has—for better or 
worse, depending on one’s point of view— 
propelled the high court into the very center 
of the political arena, thereby giving new 
hope to civil right sup A 

This hope is implicit in the suit filed 
by the NAACP the other day in the District 
of Columbia, seking to compel. Commerce 
Secretary Hodges and Census Director Scam- 
mon to come up with figures reflecting ap- 
propriate reductions-in-representation for 
Southern States which continue to defy the 
Constitution in the matter of voting rights. 

Whether or not this suit is successful, it 
will have served a healthy purpose. The 
NAACP is to be congratulated for calling 
attention to a major discrepancy between 
PORNON ideals and congressional prac- 

ce. 


Effective New Anticrime Weapon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of the effective spadework that was 
done by our freshman colleague, the 
Honorable Rosert McCtory, when he 
was a member of the Illinois General 
Assembly, it now appears certain that 
our State will have an effective new anti- 
crime weapon. 

It occurred to me that in view of the 
intense interest here in the Congress 
and at the national level in pursuing ef- 
fective measures to curb crime and to 
control the criminal elements through- 
out our Nation that the following edi- 
torial from the Chicago Daily News 
would be timely and of particular inter- 
est to the entire membership. 

It is indeed a tribute to Mr. McCtiory’s 
resolute determination to control the 
criminal element in our society and to 
make our neighborhoods safe for law- 
abiding citizens. 

In any event, those who are interested 
in doing something about the mounting 
crime statistics will, I am confident, wel- 
come this bit of news about this devel- 
opment in our own State of Illinois, and 
the prominent part played by our col- 
league, the Honorable ROBERT McCLory 
of the 12th Congressional District of 
Illinois. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial follows: 

EFFECTIVE New ANTICRIME WEAPON 

Victory now appears certain in the 10- 
year struggle to create an Illinois crime com- 
mission. Enabling legislation has passed 
both house of the legislature, and needs only 
minor reconciliation before going on to 
Governor Kerner for signature. 

The 12-man commission, with its modest 
$100,000 appropriation, is not likely to blaze 
a dramatic trail at the outset. But it has 
the principal tools needed to wage effective 
war on organized crime and to make its im- 
pact increasingly felt. 

The commission will be divided equally 
as to political parties. It will have a per- 
manent director and staff. Armed with 
subpena power and the authority to cross 
county lines, it will be able to pursue its 
investigations statewide, in any field what- 
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ever, It can look into suspected encroach- 
ments of the crime syndicate into politics, 
labor unions, or business and Industry. It 
can study and report on the efficiency of 
law-enforcement agencies. 

As Representative Anthony Scariano, 
Democrat, of Park Forest, its house sponsor, 
declared, it will provide a tough new weap- 
on to the people of Illinois who have been 
mainly “fighting organized crime with corn- 


The success of the measure is a triumph 
for Scariano and former Senator (now Con- 
gressman) RosertT McCrory, who vainly bat- 
tered away at previous legislatures to bring 
such a commission into being. 

The overwhelming votes given the project 
this year in both houses also betokens a new 
look in the legislature. We cannot infer that 
the traditional interceders for the hoodlum 
element have either disappeared or acquired 
religion; they're still around, representing 
the same viewpoint. But their voices have 
seemed somewhat muted in this session, and 
we take that to indicate an awareness that 
the public has grown a bit impatient with 
their heretofore brazen conduct. 


Philippine War Damage Claims 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Senate amendment to last year’s War 
Claims Act was briefly before the House 
on May 14, 1963, many Members felt that 
it should not be brought up as a rider 
to the supplemental appropriations bill, 
but should be considered in connection 
with legislation reported by the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. It will shortly come 
before the House in that manner as a 
result of the action of the Senate in add- 
ing it to the Foreign Service Buildings 
Act, H.R. 5207. It is now before a con- 
ference committee. 

The Senate amendment changes last 
year's act—Public Law 87-616—by pro- 
viding that any further payments shall 
go to the Philippine Government rather 
than to private claimants. It was 
adopted as a result of disclosures before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
during its investigation of the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act—printed hear- 
ing of April 18, 1963. 

Supporters of the Senate amendment 
believe that the disclosures in the Senate 
investigation compel such a change in 
the 1962 act. They contend that the 
Senate investigation disclosed that the 
activities of lobbyists and other having 
a personal interest in further payments 
to private claimants were largely respon- 
_ sible for nurturing and gradually build- 
ing up an impression both in the Philip- 
pines and in the United States that the 
1946 act resulted in a moral obligation 
to pay private claimants the full 75 per- 
cent of their approved claims; that there 
was no such moral obligation; that in 
this and other ways the lobbyists stirred 
up a demand for further payment of war 
damages to private claimants. 

They contend that the above activities 
were much more than ordinary lobbying, 
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and amounted to international black- 
mail. They contend that but for these 
and other activities and deceptions, the 
Congress would not have passed the 
1962 act in the form in which it was 
passed, that is with provision for pay- 
ments to private claimants; that the 
proper remedy is to adopt the Senate 
amendment; and that this amendment 
would be the most effective way of cut- 
ting off the payment of further fees to 
the lobbyists, would prevent windfalls to 
large private claimants, and would ac- 
complish more nearly the purposes of 
the original act of 1946, which was to 
rehabilitate the Philippine economy. 

The first question is as to what the ac- 
tivities of the lobblyists and their con- 
federates actually were. 

ACTIVITIES OF LOBBYISTS 


Correspondence between Mr. O Don- 
nell in the United States and Mr. Delgado 
in the Philippines reveals the extent of 
their activities in stirring up a demand 
for further payments of war damages to 
private claimants. This correspondence 
was produced under subpena during in- 
vestigation by the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act—hearing April 18, 1963. 

Mr. O'Donnell and Mr. Delgado had 
both been members of the Philippine 
War Damage Commission which adjudi- 
cated claims under the 1946 act. Mr. 
Delgado was the Filipino member. He 
was a man of large influence in the 
Philippines, and close to the Govern- 
ment. He had served as Resident Com- 
missioner of the Philippines in Wash- 
ington, as justice of the Philippine Court 
of Appeals, as chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Philippines 
Senate, as a Permanent Delegate for the 
Philippines to the General Assembly of 
the U.N. 

I quote from this correspondence as 
follows: 

January 13, 1952, letter to Francisco A. Del- 
gado: “I am afraid that enthusiasm on the 
part of the interested parties and the Gov- 
ernment here have cooled off. * * * I will 
discuss the subject in an effort to arouse en- 
thusiasm and get the ball rolling.” 

February 9, 1952, letter to Delgado: “This 
is In response to your letter of January 22, 
requesting a copy of a list of about 120,000 
claimants which matter you have referred 
to Mr. Charles. I regret that I have been 
unsuccessful in procuring these names. In 
connection with the war damage claimants, 
I discussed this matter thoroughly with Am- 
bassador Romulo, who feels that if the final 
2214 percent is to be realized, it can be ac- 
complished, if at all, from this Congress. I 
know that the Ambassador will give us un- 
qualified support in such an endeavor, It is 
regrettable that we did not make up this list 
before we left the Commission, but this is 
little solace now.“ 

January 18, 1954, letter to Delgado: Con- 
sidering Magsaysay’s popularity here, it 
would be my recommendation at this time 
that you work toward Magsaysay making a 
request upon our Government for this 2214 
percent which has been promised as a matter 
of law. All of these actions, together with 
our work here, can keep this proposed legis- 
lation in the limelight and ready to move at 
the appropriate time.” 

October 31, 1955, letter to Delgado: Inso- 
far as Mr. Miller is concerned, you and I know 
that we used his services to keep the war 
damage legislation alive. He is one of the 
few who were left who were members of the 
Insular Affairs Committee that passed the 
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original act and, perforce, he has great stand- 
ing in the House * . I am at a loss to 
understand the action you report of others 
in endeavoring to interject other lobbyists 
into this picture * * *. I have worked for 
4 years meeting with Members of the House 
and Senate on this proposed legislation 
„. Any deviation from this program I 
belleve would be fatal.” 

May 7, 1957, letter to Delgado; “The climate 
here has been greatly improved insofar as 
the Philippines is concerned. Accordingly, I 
am having Congressman Miller reintroduce 
the war damage bill, which he will do within 
the next few days. A copy of his statement is 
enclosed herewith for your Information.” 

March 10, 1958, letter to Delgado: All in 
all, I believe that our next effort to obtain 
the actual passage of a law directing the 
payment of the balance of the war damage 
awards has a better chance than at any time 
during the period of our efforts to keep the 
subject alive by the introduction of bills 
in each Congress as it convenes * * *. What 
concerns me now is our position in the pic- 
ture * * *. The only chance for legal coun- 
sel to be compensated for the efforts resulting 
in the legislation is through an advance ar- 
rangement with the major claimants * . 
I think we should get our ducks in a row at 
this time * *, I [shall] proceed after you 
have made the arrangements aforesaid to 
adopt a definite plan of action in which I 
shall outline the part to be played by the 
claimants and possibly Government officials 
in promoting the legislation on a yigorous 
scale in the Congress.” 

May 10, 1958, letter to Delgado: “I am very 
much interested, indeed, in having the sugar 
companies which you enumerate as well as 
any, other who might want to join, sign 
retainer contracts which will assure us of a 
position in the legislative picture as well as 
compensation if our efforts should meet with 
ultimate success.” 

January 27, 1959, to Jose Romero (Philip- 
pine Sugar Association); “As I advised you 
in my cable, unfortunately Congressman 
ZABLOCKI left Monday heading a congres- 
sional delegation to the funeral of the former 
chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, Congressman Gordon, of Illinois. As 
you know, he is most friendly and as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on the Far East 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
should be the natural one to introduce our 
bill, In this Mr. Miller and Majority Leader 
McCormack agreed. On the other hand, the 
Ambassador I know was very anxious to have 
this bill introduced while he was in the 
Philippines—thus my cable to you.” 

February 9, 1959, memorandum to Romero: 
“As I cabled you, ZABLOCKI wanted to walt 
until his subcommittee conferred with Boh- 
len in executive session next week before 
introducing our bill, but since Congress was 
adjourning for Lincoln’s Birthday, I pre- 
valled upon him to do it today. Miller 
introduced a bill simultaneously. 

“The enclosed editorial from the New York 
Times of the 8th is very good and very timely. 
I hurriedly changed Zan O Rs introductory 
speech to accompany the bill, copies of which 
are enclosed, using the editorial to ad- 
vantage.” 

February 10, 1959, letter to Ambassador 
Carlos P. Romulo: “Enclosed herewith please 
find a copy of H.R. 4311, introduced by Con- 
gressman ZABLOCKI, together with an excerpt 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Febru- 


ary 9. 

“The delay in the introduction of this bill 
was occasioned by the fact that the Con- 
gressman and I had to do much research with 
respect to the amount and other details of 
which you are only too familiar before em- 
barking on this program.” 

February 9, 1960, cable to Don Manolo Eli- 
zalde, Philippine Sugar Association: Inter- 
ests of members the sugar association and all 
war damage claimants are greatly impaired 
by demands for direct payment of balance 
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of $73 million to Philippine Government and 
reported insistence of Philippine Foreign Sec- 
retary on payment of 100 percent, amounting 
to more than $150 million plus expenses of 
administration. Members of Congress, who 
for years have favored appropriation for 
completing unpaid balances of war damages 
to claimants, are now vehement in. refusal 
to participate in what appears to be political 
struggle among factions in your country and 
with United States . Many Congress- 
men on the committee hearing our bills have 
publicly stated that irrespective of reported 
position of our State Department favoring 
same they will not vote for legislation to pay 
war damage funds in any amount to Philip- 
Pine Government instead of claimants di- 
rectiy as originally intended. I strongly urge 
you and your association to advise your Gov- 
ernment to take immediate realistic stand in 
support of Zablocki-Miller bills.” 

November 13, 1961, memorandum to Philip- 
pine Sugar Association: “The proponent of 
the blll (Zastock1) with whom the counsel 
for the Philippine Sugar Association has been 
and is in constant communication gave com- 
plete and conclusive answers to the argu- 
ments (before the House Rules Committee), 
but it was apparent that the congestion of 
the committee's calendar and the importance 
of some administration legislation, such as 
that providing for a Peace Corps, did not per- 
mit the members of the Rules Committee to 
give adequate consideration to these replies.” 

August 4, 1961, memorandum to Philip- 
pine Sugar Association; “It is anticipated 
that the war damage bill will be reported out 
favorably by the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee on Wednesday, 

“In order to speed up its consideration I 
had today in the Sénate introduced a similar 
bill by Senator HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, 
Democratic whip and a senior member of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. As 
soon as this bill is printed copies will be 
forwarded to you. Attached herewith Is Mr. 
Houmpnerr's statement as it appears in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of August 4, 1961.“ 


It is clear from this correspondence 
that the activities of Mr. O'Donnell and 
Mr. Delgado went far beyond ordinary 
lobbying. Asa result of their experience 
on the Philippine War Damage Commis- 
sion, they saw the possibilities of earning 
large legal fees if legislation were passed 
to provide further payments to private 
claimants. They embarked on a broad 
scheme with remifications in the United 
States and in the Philippines to bring 
about such legislation. 

It has even been charged that the can- 
cellation by the President of the Philip- 
pines of his trip to the United States 
after the House defeated the Philippine 
claims bill on May 9, 1962, was part of 
a contrived scheme intended to point up 
the Philippine contention that the United 
States owed the money. 

The correspondence quoted above jus- 
tifles the charge that a powerful moving 
force behind the passage of the 1962 act 
was private gain rather than public wel- 
fare or national security. 


MORAL OBLIGATION 


The question whether there really was 
a moral obligation to make further pay- 
ments to private claimants goes to the 
heart of the Senate amendment, as that 
amendment cuts off such further pay- 
ments, and in adopting it the Senate 
denied any such moral obligation. The 
adoption by the Senate of that amend- 
ment implies that the evidence presented 
to show that the alleged obligation was 
a “promise,” a “debt,” a “legal obliga- 
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tion,” was misleading, and based in part 
on reprehensible activities and undis- 
closed personal interests. 

The question of moral obligation 
should be reexamined by the House in 
the light of the recent disclosures. In 
reexamining that question, the starting 
point must be the provisions of the 1946 
act. 

The Philippine Rehabilitation Act- of 
1946 authorized the appropriation of $400 
million, and authorized the Philippine 
War Damage Commission “to make com- 
pensation to the extent hereafter pro- 
vided on account of physical loss or de- 
struction of or damage to property in 
the Philippines occurring after Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, and before October 1, 1945, 
as à result of various war activities, in- 
cluding enemy attack, action by the 
Armed Forces of the United States, and 
looting and pillage.” It then provided— 
section 102: 

In case the aggregate amount of the claims 
which would be payable to.any one claimant 
under the foregoing provisions exceeds $500, 
the aggregate amount of the claims approved 
in favor of such claimant shall be reduced by 
25 per centum of the excess over $500. 


The Commission was given discretion 
to make immediate payment of claims 
under $500, and the first $500 of larger 
claims, and a proportion of the remain- 
der, due consideration have been given to 
total funds available for distribution. 
The act then provided: 

After the time for filing claims has ex- 
pired, the Commission shall determine the 
amount of money avallable for the further 
Payment of claims. Such funds shall be ap- 
plied pro rata toward the payment of the un- 
paid balances of the amounts authorized to 
be paid pursuant to section 102 of this title. 


What this somewhat complicated lan- 
guage amounts to was that $400 million 
was to be disbursed by first paying claims 
under $500 in full, and the first $500 of 
other claims, and the balance of the 
money was then to be used pro rata in 
payment of larger claims up to 75 per- 
cent, The money was sufficient to pay 
them only up to 52% percent. 

Any fair appraisal of the committee 
hearings and reports would indicate that 
the primary intent of the act was to pro- 
vide for the disbursement of $400 million, 
and that there was no intention to create 
an obligation to pay up to 75 percent. 

The whole emphasis of the 1946 act 
was on rehabilitation of the Philippine 
economy, and the report of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee stated: 

The bill is not a private claims measure to 
reimburse individual or organizations for 
damage incurred in war. The primary func- 
tion of the payments is to assist and encour- 
age rehabilitation and rebuilding of the 
economy and social structure of the Nation. 


Contemporaneous evidence indicates 
that the 1946 act did not create an obli- 
gation to make further payments beyond 
the original $400 million. The much-re- 
spected Bell mission to the Philippines of 
1950 felt that the 1946 act imposed no 
such obligation, as it recommended: 

That further war damage payments to in- 
dividuals would not contribute materially to 
economic development in the Philippines, 
and that continuing assistance by the United 
States should be for development projects in 
agriculture and industry related to the spe- 
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cific needs of the Philippine economy rather 
than as additional war damage payments to 
individuals. à 


Since then over $1.5 billion of U.S. aid 
has gone to the Philippines, and Philip- 
pine people are drawing $80 million a 
year in benefits from the Veterans’ Ad- 
J 


Other contemporaneous evidence is 
the failure of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee to report out a bill on which it 
conducted hearings in 1950 to authorize 
further funds in order to bring payment 
of Philippine war claims up to 75 percent. 
The committee must have felt that its ac- 
tion only 4 years before had not resulted 
in any obligation to make these further 
payments. 

Other contemporaneous evidence indi- 
cated that there was general apprecia- 
tion in the Philippines of the payments 
made under the 1946 act, and that there 
was little demand for further payments 
until that demand was stirred up by lob- 
byists. 

Our Government in 1959 concluded 
that there was no obligation to make 
further payments to private claimants. 
Mr. Dillon, then Under Secretary of 
State, testified to this effect on Febru- 
ary 25, 1960, before a Subcommittee of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee. Part of 
his testimony was quoted by the subcom- 
mittee chairman at page 7041 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 30, 1963, 
but other parts are also material. 

He said that President Garcia on his 
visit to the United States in Jume 1958 
discussed with him the settlement of 19 
Philippine claims against the United 
States, 1 of which was for “additional 
war damages.” Mr. Dillon testified: 

We do not think that there is any legal 
obligation to do this. We think that the 
appropriation of the original 6400 million 
at that time was a complete act. 


He went on to explain, however, that 
the circumstances were such that there 
could have been misunderstanding about 
this, and that when the Philippine Gov- 
ernment made a series of claims, “we felt 
this one had certain merits and that we 
should in all justice ask for appropria- 
tion of enough money to take care of it.” 

In August 1959 the administration 
agreed upon a settlement with the Phil- 
ippine Government under which the 
United States would pay $73 million to 
the Philippine Government, subject, 
however, to a set off of a United States 
claim against the Philippines of about 
$20 million. This $20 million was in fact 
paid April 10, 1961, Foreign Relations 
Committee hearing June 12, 1962, page 
20. 

Mr. Dillon wrote to Speaker Rayburn 
on March 3, 1960, recommending legisla- 
tion to carry out this settlement, sub 
mitting a draft bill, and saying: i 

The executive branch belleves that re- 
building, replacement, or repair of war-dam- 
aged private property in the Philippines is 
no longer practicable. Moreover, in view of 
the time which has elapsed since the origi- 
nal claims were approved, and since the U.S. 
Philippines War Damage Commission went 
out of existence on March 31, 1951, it is not 
considered practicable for the US. Govern- 
ment to assume any responsibility for the 
balance of approved indi- 
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The Foreign Affairs Committee, how- 
ever, reported in June 1960 a bill—H. R. 
12078 providing for further payments 
to private claimants. That bill was not 
reported out of the Rules Committee, 
and the Foreign Affairs Committee in 
August 1961 reported a similar bill—H.R. 
8617. This was defeated in the House on 
May 9, 1962, but the House subsequent- 
ly passed another similar bill—H..R. 
11721—which became Public Law 87-616. 

The above facts, and particularly the 
contemporaneous evidence, are persua- 
sive in showing that there was no moral 
obligation to pay approved claims up to 
the full 75 percent. 

The Senate investigation has shown 
that the claim that there was a moral 
obligation was largely promoted and con- 
trived by lobbyists and others having a 
personal interest. These same people 
spearheaded the testimony before the 
committees of Congress in support of 
the alleged moral obligation, without 
disclosing their personal interest. 

It is true that there were some mem- 
bers of the 1946 committee who wanted 
to provide for payment of the full 75 per 
cent, and much has been made of their 
statements. But the hearings, reports 
and debates of 1946 show that the ma- 
jority of the committee did not go along 
with them. 

The vote of the Senate on May 1, 1963, 
of 58-26 to pass the amendment to the 
1962 act was in effect a vote that there 
was no moral obligation. Members 
should read what was said then, and 
what was said when the question came 
up again on May 23, 1963. 

THE HOUSE SHOULD ADOPT THE SENATE 
AMENDMENT 

From the facts stated above as to the 
activities of the lobbyists, and as to the 
nonexistence of a moral obligation to 
make further payments to private claim- 
ants, it is clear that if the recently dis- 
closed facts had been known to the 
House in 1962, it would not have passed 
the 1962 act in the form in which it was 
passed, that is with provision for pay- 
ments to private claimants. 

If so, the proper remedy is to amend 
the act in the manner provided for in the 
Senate amendment. It will be asked 
why, in view of all of the above facts, the 
proper remedy would not be to rescind 
the 1962 appropriation and not pay the 
money even to the Philippine Govern- 
ment. A motion was made in the Senate 
on May 23, 1963, to bring about this re- 
sult, but was defeated 45-22. 

The reason why the $73 million should 
be paid to the Philippine Government is 
that our Government agreed with the 
Philippine Government in 1959 upon 
such a settlement, Mr. Dillon’s testi- 
mony on this subject was discussed 
above in considering the question of 
moral obligations and the fact that this 
settlement denied any moral obligation 
to make further payments to private 
claimants. 

It was there pointed out that Mr. Dil- 
lon testified that the Philippine claim for 
additional war damages was brought for- 
ward by President Garcia in 1958, that 
the administration then felt that the 
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1946 act might have given cause for mis- 
understanding, and that it was desir- 
able to settle the issue. 

It is not relevant to wonder whether, 
if the facts since disclosed had then been 
known, this settlement would have been 
made. However that may be, our rela- 
tions with the Philippines on this subject 
have progressed to the point where it 
would be highly undesirable to rescind 
the 1962 appropriation entirely. 

If the $73 million is paid in a lump 
sum to the Philippine Government, that 
Government will receive it without 
strings, and can use it either for payment 
to claimants, or for economic rehabilita- 
tion, or in such other manner as it deems 
fit. Such a result will fulfill more closely 
the purposes of the 1946 act than would 
the payment of huge windfalls to private 
claimants, which would result if the Sen- 
ate amendment is not adopted. And our 
Government could properly take this $73 
million into consideration in making fur- 
ther provision of economic or other aid 
to the Philippines. 

Senator Sparkman has strongly con- 
firmed the statement made above that 
Congress would not have passed the 1962 
act in the form in which it was passed 
had the facts since disclosed been known 
at that time. He presided over the For- 
eign Relations Committee during prac- 
tically all of its hearings on the 1962 
act. The committee had before it bills 
for further payments to private claim- 
ants and for a payment directly to the 
Philippine Government. He stated that 
had he known the facts which have since 
been disclosed: 

I certainly would not have voted for that 
bill (the payment to private claimants). I 
would have voted for the bill which would 
have provided payment directly to the Philip- 
Pa ea sans aie (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
p. +) 


The Senate acceded to this view and 
passed its amendment providing for pay- 
ment directly to the Philippine Govern- 
ment on May 1, 1963 by a vote of 58-26. 
On May 23 it again passed the same 
amendment, attaching it to the Foreign 
Service Buildings Act, this time on a 
voice vote. 

CONCLUSION 

In view of the facts stated above as to 
the activities of the lobbyists and as to 
the nonexistence of any moral obliga- 
tion to make further payments to private 
claimants, the House should certainly not 
approve further payment to private 
claimants which would confirm the re- 
sults secured by the reprehensible activi- 
ties which have ben disclosed. 

Those disclosures indicate that pas- 
sage of the 1962 act was secured as a 
result of a broad scheme, international in 
scope, pursued by devious methods. 
There is still time to undo the results so 
achieved by passing the Senate amend- 
ment. Merely cutting off further fees to 
lobbyists is an insufficient remedy. 
House Members should not place them- 
selves in the position of confirming the 
results secured by the lobbyists by the 
means which have now been disclosed. 

The House should accept the Senate 
amendment. 


June 10 
Employment for Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, it 
is encouraging to record the contri- 
bution made by private industry located 
here in the Natlon's Capital in securing 
employment for the visually and men- 
tally handicapped workers living in the 
District of Columbia. 

One such firm, the Chloraseptic Co., 
has been a leader among private com- 
panies in providing employment for 
these workers. 

For almost 3 years, the Chloraseptie 
Co. has contracted with the Columbia 
Lighthouse for the Blind and the occu- 
pational training center by having pro- 
fessional supplies of their product pack- 
aged and prepared for mailing by the 
workers of these two organizations. 

For visually handicapped workers 
alone, this has meant that over 20,000 
hours of gainful employment, during 
the past year, was provided by this sin- 
gle, relatively small pharmaceutical 
firm. 

And it is a pleasure for me to report 
that this company’s worthwhile effort 
has not gone unnoticed. On January 
23, 1963, Secretary of Commerce Luther 
C. Hodges presented the first Columbia 
Lighthouse Citation of Merit to the 
Chloraseptic Co. and its officers, Dr. 
Robert I. Schattner and Samuel Schatt- 
ner, “for recognizing the capabilities of 
the visually handicapped in their em- 
ployment practices.” 

It is important note, too, that the 
contracts made by the Chloraseptic Co. 
with the Columbia Lighthouse for the 
Blind and Occupational Training Cen- 
ter have alerted other private companies 
to the possibilities of employing visually 
or mentally handicapped workers for 
various jobs. 

What is the history of this company 
and what has its experience been with 
employing the visually and mentally 
handicapped of the District of Columbia? 

As reported, in part, in Pageant maga- 
zine in February 1962, one summer eve- 
ning back in 1952, at a party on Long 
Island, a man complained to a dentist 
friend that he was in misery—he had 
had several teenth extracted that after- 
noon. I 

Later, the stocky, 27-year-old den- 
tist—Dr. Robert I. Schattner by name— 
started thinking about his friend's com- 
plaint. And he decided to try to do 
something about it. 

After years of doggedly persistent re- 
search on his own, Dr. Schattner suc- 
ceeded in discovering an effective remedy 
for post-extraction pain. 

But that was not all. 

Ironically, Dr. Schattner discovered 
that his new painkiller had a far more 
important use, and one he had not 
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dreamed of: as an antiseptie in killing 
germs. 

Dr. Schattner's new discovery can 
bring relief to painful tissues in 15 sec- 
onds, and within hours it is reducing 
the bacteria count. This one-two punch, 
some scientists say, is not duplicated by 
any other medicine or germicide. By 
1957, he finally achieved a preparation 
that was both nontoxic and nonsensi- 
tizing. In 1960, scientists at Tuskegee 
Institute in Alabama found that Chlora- 
septic—the trade-mark name its dis- 
coverer gave the drug—relieved throat 
pain in 200 cases of eight types of ail- 
ments, ranging from acute tonsillitis to 
inflamation of the mouth and tongue. 

Dr. Schattner's discovery was not only 
proven to be a fast painkiller. The 
original clinical tests showed that it was 
also effective as a germkiller. 

Early in 1960, the Chloraseptic office 
was moved to Washington, D.C. The 
little firm began to grow slowly. 

During this time, the product was giv- 
en to employees of several Government 
agencies, who found it relieved sore 
throats quickly. Several Congressmen 
tried to ease their throats after oratory. 
All reported excellent results. 

Twice, the fledgling firm was rescued 
by loans from the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. The second loan came 
Within hours of bankruptcy at a time 
when the company had substantial pro- 
fessional orders for the product, but no 
immediate funds for bottling. At the 
last moment, a bank vice president, Mr. 
Frank Gunther, had enough faith in 
the discovery to advance the funds be- 
fore they were actually approved by the 
Small Business Administration. He is 
now the president of the ban. 


The number of those endorsing the 
new preparation reads: ‘dentists, 21,905; 
physicians, 18,480; and industrial nurses, 
399.” 

Bernard Posner wrote in Performance, 
the publication of the President's Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped, September 1962 issue: 

HANDICAPPED MAILERS TWICE AS Fast 

Last year, a Washington, D.C., antiseptic 
manufacturer contracted with a commercial 
concern to mail samples to 170,000 doctors 
and dentists in the United States. The 
samples went out at the rate of 4,500 a day. 

This year, the manufacturer turned to the 
handicapped for help. The output more 
than doubled, going to 10,000 a day. 

According to Samuel Schattner, vice pres- 
ident of the Chloraseptie Co., there was need 
for speed. The samples had to go out in 
time for the “sore throat season” in hope 
that the product would be recommended for 
wintertime’s sniffies and sneezes. 

And so the company turned to the Shel- 
tered Workshop for Mentally Retarded 
Adults and the Maryland Workshop for the 
Blind, both tn Baltimore. The former pre- 
pared cardboard boxes for mailing: blind 
workers in the latter inserted sample bottles 
and literature, sealed the packages, put on 
labels, and sorted the boxes by State (using 
an ingenious system involving sense of 
touch). 

“Our use of the handicapped was not based 
on sympathy, but rather on a sensible busi- 
ness decision as to how the job could best 
be done,” said Mr. Schattner. 


The Catholic Review on April 7, 1961, 
reported in part: 
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Mercy Doctors REPORT FINDINGS 


The Hope ship, which is currently serving 
the underdeveloped countries of South 
America with a team of physicians and 
dentists, carries a supply of Chloraseptic 
sufficient for 1 year's needs. 

Requests for supplies of Chloraseptic have 
also come from our Armed Forces in yarious 
parts of the world and the Supreme Court 
Clinic. 

And so, without much fanfare, a new med- 
ical advance has come into being. With this 
product, the handicapped have been 
given new employment opportunities and 
recognition. 


Let Freedom Really Ring 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, 
Americans will soon be celebrating Inde- 
pendence Day, our greatest patriotic ob- 
servance of the year. 

July 4, 1963, will be unique in that a 
new national observance of bellringing 
throughout the United States is planned. 
Every city, town, village, and hamlet will 
ring bells at the exact time the Liberty 
Bell announced the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence in 1776. 

A very fine editorial appearing June 5, 
1963, in the Terre Haute Tribune amply 
explains why this symbolic bell ringing 
can and should be the basis for a new 
rebirth of patriotism and Americanism. 

Under unanimous consent, I request 
this outstanding editorial be reprinted 
in full. The editorial is as follows: 

Ler Frarepom Rratty Rea 

July 4. 1963 (at 1 pm., c.ds.t.) will mark 
the beginning of a new nationwide observ- 
ance of the anniversary of American inde- 
pendence. 

The bells of America in every village, 
town, and city across mountains and prairies 
will peal forth In a resounding chorus of the 
Nation's heartbeat of pride in freedom. It 
will mark the Identical hour upon which the 
Liberty Bell announced the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence in 1776, to pro- 
claim freedom throughout the land. 

The Tribune believes that there has been 
perhaps, too much time and space devoted 
among platform, pulpit, and press, tq both 
the rightwing and the peo hyn which terms 
are an obvious reference to our symbolic 
American eagle. 

The Tribune believes that the strength of 
America lies neither In the right nor the 
left wing, but in the great body of the eagle 
that stands between and clutches in its 
talons both the unleashed arrows of war and 
the olive branch of peace, which in turn and 


justiy used, have made and kept the free- 


doms for which our Founding Fathers 
pledged their lives, thelr fortunes, and their 
sacred honor. There, in the great body of 
old-fashioned, but never out of style, patriot- 
ism lies the glory of the heroic dead whose 
memory we so recently honored on Memorial 
Day. 

Therefore, the Tribune commends the idea 
that the Nation as a whole salute the ideals 
of freedom for which our dead gaye their 
lives. It praises the sponsors of the idea; it 
commends all who cooperate, and urges 
whole and complete participation In the pro- 
gram. 
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"Let's ring the bells again—let freedom 
really ring.” 


The Federal Budget and the National 


Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend to the attention of all 
my colleagues in the Congress the very 
informative speech on “The Federal 
Budget and the National Economy” by 
the Director of the Budget, the Honor- 
able Kermit Gordon, to the 13th annual 
conference of the National Society for 
Business Budgeting on May 16 in San 
Francisco. 

In his lucid and enlightening speech, 
Mr. Gordon discusses two major ques- 
tions in any examination of our Federal 
budgetary policy. 

Whether we are using the Federal 
budget wisely to attain our Nation's goals 
of continued prosperity and of a satis- 
factory economic growth rate, and 
whether the Federal Government is 
spending too much, 

Mr. Gordon's speech was called to my 
attention by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Honorable Douglas Dillon, and 
I would like to insert his thoughtful letter 
into the Recorp as an introduction to the 
text of Mr. Gordon’s speech. Mr. 
Speaker I ask unanimous consent to in- 
troduce both Secretary Dillon’s letter to 
me and Mr. Gordon's address into the 
RECORD. 

Mr. Dillon’s letter follows: 

JUNE 7, 1983. 
The Honorable Hare Bocas, 
House of Representatives. 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Hare: As you requested, I am happy 
to send you a copy of the very excellent 
speech Director of the Budget Kermit Gordon 
made on May 16. 

With logical analysis and a wealth of sup- 
porting detail he has cogently restated the 
two most significant facets of the President's 
Overall financial plan. First, he has shown 
why tax reduction and revision in 1963 is 
the prime tool in the kit of measures to re- 
store economic vitality and achieve an ade- 
quate rate of economic growth. Second, he 
has reiterated the hardheaded program of 
expenditure control that embodies the Gov- 
ernment’s determined commitment to pru- 
dent financial management. 

I commend his speech to your careful 
study. 

With best regards. 

Sincerely, 
Dovenas DILLON. 


The text of Mr. Gordon's speech 
follows: 
THe FEDERAL BUDGET AND THE NATIONAL 
ECONOMY 
(Address by Kermit Gordon, Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, before the 13th 
annual conference of the National Society 
for Business Budgeting, San Francisco, 
Calif.) 
When I took office as Budget 8 last 
December, my predecessor handed over to 
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me the combination to the safe, a 698.8 
billion budget for the next fiscal year, and 
his commitment to address the National 
Society for Business Budgeting on May 16. 
In the intervening months we have made 
some changes both in the combination to 
the safe and to the 1964 budget, but I am 
pleased to say that the engagement with 
this society has remained inviolate. 

I consider it a stroke of good fortune 
that my first speaking engagement outside 
of Washington should be with a distin- 
guished organization of business budget 
officers. I have heard it said that only a 
man who has suffered the affliction himself 
can really understand the ordeal of a friend 
with a case of shingles. There must be a 
similar bond of compassionate understand- 
ing among budget officers. I can look at 
you and say to myself, “It’s comforting to 
think that these people have probably lost 
as many friends as I have in the last 5 
months.” And you can look at me and 
say to yourselves, “No matter how many 
headaches are walting for me when I get 
back to my desk, I'll still be lucky com- 
pared with this fellow.” 

With the reassuring knowledge that we 
are united in the bond of a common burden, 
let me turn to the subject of my talk. I 
want to examine the two major questions 
which people have in mind when they dis- 
cuss and debate Federal budgetary policy. 
The first of these is the fiscal policy ques- 
tion: Are we using the Federal budget wisely 
to help achieve the broad economic goals 
of sustained prosperity and a satisfactory 
rate of economic growth? The second is 
the expenditure policy question: To put it in 
its bluntest form, is the Federal Govern- 
ment spending too much? 

I. FISCAL POLICY 


In the heat of public debate about spend- 
ing, taxes, deficits, and debt, I think we 
sometimes lose sight of the fact that we 
have achieved in the United States a rather 
broad consensus in support of the idea that 
Federal budget policy should be designed 
to help compensate for inadequacies or ex- 
cesses in private demand. Most of us, I 
think, will accept the idea that if total 
private and public demand for goods and 
services presses too hard on total supply, 
we will have inflation; that if demand falls 
considerably short of potential supply, we 
will have idle plants and idle workers; and 
that it makes sense to try to adjust the 
relationship between Government spending 
and taxes to help avoid both of these evils. 

Those who doubt the existence of such a 
consensus should consider whether there 
would be much support today for the kind 
of policy we followed in 1932—given the same 
conditions. In 1932, you remember, the 
economy lay prostrate under the onslaught 
of the great depression, Real gross national 
product was 28 percent below the 1929 level, 
and nearly one worker in every four was 
unemployed. Because of the collapse in pro- 
duction and incomes, Federal revenues fell 
50 percent from 1929 to 1932, and largely for 
this reason, the 1929 budget surplus turned 
into a 1932 deficit. 

The Congress considered what it ought to 
do in the circumstances. The chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee said on the 
floor of the House: 

“Now, my friends, I want you and the 
country to gird yourselves with stamina, with 
backbone, and with courage to meet this 
emergency. All must make tremendous sac- 
riflces. The budget must be balanced. To 
do it, additional taxes must be levied.” 

So Congress proceeded, in 1932, to raise 
income taxes. This action was in accordance 
with the prevailing doctrine of the period, 
which held that the only sound rule of fiscal 
policy was to try to balance the budget each 
year. Indeed, the conviction of Congress 
that it was doing the right thing was rein- 
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forced when it received a communication 
bearing the signatures of 62 faculty members 
of a great university urging an immediate 
increase in taxes. But the result, almost 
certainly, was to aggravate and deepen the 
depression. The fact that few people today 
would urge the same policy in the same cir- 
cumstances is evidence that we are not as 
deeply split on the issues of fiscal policy as 
the temperature of the debate might suggest. 

In saying this, I have no desire to paper 
over the many major differences of emphasis, 
attitude, and prescription which do exist; 
but I think it is useful, as we turn to an 
examination of our present economic prob- 
lems, to recognize that we start from the 
common premise that Federal budgetary 
decisions should be made in the light of the 
needs of the economy. 

What is the present state of our economy? 
If we look back only to the beginning of the 
year, we find reassuring signs of a quickening 
pace of economic advance, which gives prom- 
ise of bearing out the more optimistic fore- 
casts of GNP in 1963. If we look back fur- 
ther—to January 1961—we find a 28-month 
record of uneven, but sustained, economic 
expansion from a recession trough. 

But if we look back as far as 1958, we 
find @ more revealing and sobering picture. 
We find an economy that has been operating 
considerably below its potential for 5% 
years. Even now, with more than 2 years 
of expansion behind us, we are producing 
at a rate $30 to $35 billion a year below 
our comfortable capacity; the average oper- 
ating rate in manufacturing is perhaps 10 
percent below the preferred rate; and more 
than 544 percent of the labor force is un- 
employed. 

Whether we look at total output, em- 
ployment, or investment, the evidence of 
slowdown since 1957 is clear. In the post- 
war decade 1947-57, our total output rose 
at the brisk rate of about 4 percent a year: » 
since 1957, our progress has slowed to 3 per- 
cent. In the postwar decade, unemploy- 
ment averaged 4.3 percent of the labor force; 
since 1957 it has averaged 6 percent, and has 
not in any month fallen below 5 percent. 
From 1947 to 1957, private fixed investment 
averaged 11 percent of GNP; since 1957, it 
has fallen to an average rate of 9 percent. 

A persistent gap has opened up between 
our achievement and our potential, and in 
many subtle ways we have been paying a 
high price for our lagging performance. Our 
growth rate compares unfavorably with that 
of most other industrialized countries. The 
overhang of idle capacity has dampened do- 
mestic investment incentives and has en- 
couraged the flow of American capital 
abroad, with consequent strain on our bal- 
ance of payments. High unemployment 
rates among our youth have bred discontent 
and frustration. Our chronically depressed 
areas have been denied the rejuvenating ef- 
fects of a strong demand for labor, which 
would tend both to attract new industry 
to areas of labor surplus and to draw idle 
labor into more prosperous ns. Be- 
cause of the absence of good alternative em- 
ployment opportunities, many of our 
agricultural workers continue to earn low 
incomes and our underlying farm problem 
persists. In a stubborn effort to save their 
jobs, workers seek to institute restrictive 
work rules and to shorten the workweek; 
and some industries, in a similar effort to 
insulate themselves from the general eco- 
nomic climate, seek to price thelr goods so 
as to earn normal profits on subnormal vol- 
ume. 

The immediate cause of our unsatisfactory 
economic performance these last 544 years 
is, in my opinion, inadequate total demand. 
We have simply not been able to sustain a 
rate of climb in demand sufficient to absorb 
our unemployed and put our idle capacity 
back to work. The effort to diagnose this 
condition has led to a search for remedies, 
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and this search has led directly to our Fed- 
eral tax system. 

We are weighed down by the burden of an 
income tax system which, though modified 
somewhat, is still essentially. the system we 
adopted to restrain excessive demand in 
wartime. Its power to extract income from 
the bank accounts of individuals and cor- 
porations is so great that the Federal budget 
would have shown a string of handsome 
surpluses rather than deficits in the years 
since 1957 if the economy had been operat- 
ing close to full employment. We have been 
witnessing the paradoxical truth that tax 
rates set so high as to absorb an excessive 
proportion of full employment GNP will 
block the road to the achievement of full 
employment and will yield disappointingly 
low revenues. In the six budget documents 
submitted from January 1957 through 1962, 
a cumulative budget surplus of $844 billion 
was forecast; yet the actual budget outcome 
was a cumulative deficit of $33 billion. In 
each year of the past six, revenue estimates 
were based on an expected resumption or 
continuation of brisk economic expansion— 
and in each year the dampening effects of 
the tax system helped to keep the estimate 
from being realized. 

This, very briefly, is why we believe that 
the needs of our economy require a sub- 
stantial further revision of our income tax 
system in 1963. I stress the need for further 
revision to remind you that tax changes 
instituted last year—the liberalization. of 
depreciation rufes and the enactment of the 
7-percent investment tax credit—had the 
effect of reducing business tax liabilities by 
about $214 billion a year and started us on 
our way toward the adoption of a growth- 
inducing tax system. You will remember 
that these tax changes were greeted skepti- 
cally by the business community when they 
were instituted; but the skepticism has 
melted in the presence of hard evidence that 
business investment this year Is responding 
to the stimulus of these tax reforms. 

The President's tax program which is now 
before the Congress has the following main 
elements: 

1, Taxes are to be reduced by 810½ billion, 
in three stages, during 1963, 1964, and 1965. 

2. The $10%% billion net cut is made up of 
$1314 billion of gross tax reduction offset by 
$3 billion of reyenue-producing reforms. In 
turn, the 613% billion gross reduction con- 
sists of roughly $11 billion in personal and 
62 ½ billion in corporate taxes. 

3. The top braket rate of the individual 
income tax to be reduced from 91 to 65 per- 
cent and the lowest bracket rate from 20 to 
14 percent. 

The tax program has two major objec- 
tives: First, to provide a sizable increase in 
market demand by sharply reducing overall 
tax rates; and second, to provide a tax struc- 
ture, through sharp cuts in top-bracket 
rates and reduction in corporate taxes, which 
will encourage increased risk-taking and a 
higher tempo of business investment. It is 
thus a program which will narrow the gap 
between performance and productive poten- 
tial, while at the same time stimulating a 
more rapid growth in that potential itself. 
The President's tax proposals constitute the 
most important economic policy issue be- 
fore the Congress this year, and I am glad to 
say that the prospects are bright for the en- 
actment of a constructive and invigorating ` 
tax program. 

But, many people ask, is this the right 
time to cut taxes? Rather than cutting 
taxes when we already have a big budget 
deficit, shouldn't we defer tax reduction un- 
til we have a surplus in the budget? 

This is an important question, and it de- 
serves a straight answer. The answer, in 
my opinion, has two parts: 

First, I believe we are more likely to 
reach a balanced budget in the next few 
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years if we cut taxes now than if we do 
nothing. If we fail to act, we risk a con- 
tinuation of the experience of the last 5% 
years—undercapacity operations and exces- 
sive unemployment. An economy operating 
at undercapacity is unlikely to generate the 
tax revenues needed to balance the budget. 
It is instructive to note that we have had 
budget surpluses six times since the war, 
and in every case save one the surplus has 
occurred in the setting of full employment. 
Our experience lends support to the view 
that it takes full employment to generate the 
revenues needed to balance the budget. If 
we cut taxes now, we will have a somewhat 
larger immediate deficit, but a better prospect 
for reducing and eliminating the deficit in 
the years ahead through the increase in tax 
revenues returned by an expanding economy. 

Second, if we were by some chance to 
achieve a balanced budget without a tax cut, 
we would probably find that a tax cut in such 
circumstances would be badly timed. As 
we have scen, balanced budgets and full em- 
ployment tend to go together. Unless a 
slump is in prospect, to cut taxes in a setting 
of full employment and high utilization of 
capacity is to court the danger of excessive 
demand and inflation. 

Another main objection which is raised 
to tax reduction at this time stems from 
the fenr that the immediate deficit associated 
with tax reduction will cause inflation. This 
is a legitimate concern; the American peo- 
ple fear inflation, and properly so. Moreover, 
there are times when a Government deficit 
will cause infiation: When demand is press- 
ing against the limits of supply, a reduction 
in taxes or an increase in Government ex- 
penditures will tend to raise prices. But 
there is no alchemy by which deficits are 
automatically transmuted into price in- 
creases; it is the state of the economy which 
determines whether deficits will cause infia- 
tion. For example, we have deficits in five 
of the last six years, but our price level has 
been more stable than that of any other 
advanced industrial country with the ex- 
ception of Canada, The reason, of course, is 
that at no time in this period have we had 
the pressure of excess demand. Although 
the President's tax program is designed to 
stimulate private demand, we do not believe 
that it will overstimulate demand and cause 
it to overtax capacity. Even if excess de- 
mand pressure should develop—though we 
think it most unlikely—the tools of mone- 
tary policy can be brought quickly into play 
to damp down the pressure. 

Hence, whether one appeals to economic 
logic or to recent economic history, there is 
little basis for the fear that the President's 
tax program is inflationary. The opposite 
danger is greater—that failure to enact the 
tax program will leave us with the same set 
of economic ills which has troubled us for 
the last 515 years and will increase our vul- 
nerability to recession. 

I do not mean to leave the implication 
that the President's tax program is the solu- 
tion to all of our economic problems. I do 
believe, however, that the enactment of the 
program will help to create a climate of eco- 
nomic vitality and expansion in which many 
other problems—ranging from agriculture to 
automation—will be easier to solve. 

Ii. EXPENDITURE POLICY 

Now, I would like to turn to the expendi- 
ture policy question: Are we spending too 
much? Is fiscal responsibility dead in Wash- 
ington? Is the budget out of control? 

These are questions which trouble a good 
many thoughtful people, and they deserve a 
considered answer. 

We can start by acknowledging the fact 


“Tt is true that in recent history each new 
administration has spent much more money 
than its predecessor. Thus, President Roose- 
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velt outspent President Hoover, and with 
allowances for the special case of the Sec- 
ond World War, President Truman outspent 
President Roosevelt. Just to prove that this 
was not a partisan matter, President Eisen- 
hower outspent President Truman by the 
handsome figure of $182 billion. It is even 
possible something of this trend may con- 
tinue.” 

But to ask whether we are spending too 
much implies a comparison with something. 
Simply to compare dollar expenditures in 
1963 with expenditures in 1923, or 1953, or 
even 1962, overlooks the fact that we are to- 
day a different nation than we were in any 
of those years. Our needs are constantly 
changing, our resources are constantly 
changing, and even the unit of measurement 
has changed from earlier years. 

In his 1960 budget message, President 
Eisenhower made the same point: Inescap- 
able demands resulting from new technology 
and the growth of our Nation, and new re- 
quirements resulting from the changing 
nature of our society, will generate Federal 
expenditures in future years * * *. We must 
not forget that a rapidly growing population 
creates virtually automatic increases in many 
Federal responsibilities.” 

Here are some examples: Between the fiscal 
years 1962 and 1964, the number of tax 
returns will rise 2.5 percent; the volume of 
mail will grow 6.4 percent; visitors to our 
national parks will increase by 7 percent; the 
number of veterans or survivors receiving 
pensions will rise by 10 percent; aircraft 
landings and take offs at airports with Fed- 
eral towers will go up by 11 percent; bene- 
flelarles under the old-age and survivors 
insurance program will increase by 16 per- 
cent; the number of patents granted will rise 
by 20 percent; and passports issued will in- 
crease by 25 percent. 

Consider what has been happening to our 
population. By the end of fiscal 1964—the 
budget for which we are now debating—there 
will be 10 million more Americans than there 
were the day President Kennedy took office. 
This means that we will add to the United 
States in this short period a number of 
people which is more than half the popula- 
tion of Canada. And since 1939, we have 
added to our population a number of people 
substantially greater than the present pop- 
ulation of France. 

Consider, also, the growth in our output 
of goods and services—our gross national 
product. Measured in the same current 
dollars we use to count Federal expenditures, 
our GNP has increased more than fivefold 
since 1939. It has increased 57 percent in 
the last decade. 

Finally, each Federal expenditure dollar 
buys less today than it did in earlier years. 
Though we have had relative price stability 
for the last 5 years, our price level has more 
than doubled since 1939 and is about 10 
percent above its level a decade ago. 

The single most important fact about the 
trend of Federal expenditures over recent 
decades is the vast expansion of our national 
defense program, which now takes 55 per- 
cent of our budget. Who in 1939 even 
dreamed of atomic energy, of missiles, of 
supersonic planes, of a cold war with 2,700,- 
000 servicemen in uniform during peacetime 
and defense research budgets of $9 billion? 
Our defense budget in 1939 was 1 percent 
of gross national product, in 1949, 5 percent, 
and in 1963, 9 percent. 

But apart from national defense, Federal 
budget expenditures have been tightly con- 
tained in recent years. As a proportion of 
gross national profit, they are substantially 
lower today (at 7 percent) than they were 
before the war in 1939 (at 9 percent) or after 
the war in 1949 (at 10 percent). Even in- 
eluding national defense, Federal budget ex- 
penditures in recent years have been re- 
markably stable as a of GNP; 
during the latter 1950's, they averaged about 
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1614 percent of GNP, and that is where they 
are today. 

Nor do the statistics give much comfort 
to the common view that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is eclipsing and eroding the State 
and local governments. A quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, nondefense expenditures in the 
Federal budget were just about equal to 
total State and local expenditures; today, 
these Federal expenditures are about €0 per- 
cent of State and local expenditures. Of 
the more than 9 million civillan employees 
of governments in the United States today, 
about 7 million are employed by State and 
local governments, and 2,500,000 by the Fed- 
eral Government. Since 1948, State and 
local employment has risen by 81 percent, 
while Federal civilian employment has risen 
by 22 percent—or by less than the rate of 
growth in the population as a whole. 

In 1952, we had 1.6 Federal civilian Federal 
employees for each 100 people in the popu- 
lation. By 1957, the figure was down to 1.4, 
Today we have 13 Federal employees to serve 
every hundred people. 

Let me add that, of these 2,500,000 Federal 
civilian employees, 1 million are employed 
by the Defense Department, about 600,000 by 
the Post Office Department, and about 200,- 
000 by the Veterans’ Administration. Every- 
thing else that the Federal Government does 
is accomplished by 650,000 employees, and 


this number is substantially smaller than 


total employment in the telephone industry. 

But what about the trend of expenditures 
in the budgets of the Kennedy administra- 
tion? The 1904 administrative budget calls 
for a $4.5 billion increase in expenditures 
over 1963. The whole of this increase, in- 
deed, more than the whole of the increase, is 
accounted for by expenditures for national 
defense, space, and interest. All other ex- 
penditures, taken together, will actually de- 
cline from 1963 to 1964. In the process of 
putting togcther the 1964 budget, $19 billion 
was trimmed from agency requests. 

If all three Kennedy budgetse—1962 
through 1964—are looked at together, they 
tell essentially the same story. The great 
bulk of the increase—actually 70 percent of 
it—has been in the defense, space, and inter- 
est category. Over the 3-year period from 
1961 to 1964, budget expenditures for all 
other purposes taken together will increase 
by 84.5 billion. This compares with an in- 
crease of $5 billion in the same category over 
the preceding 3 fiscal years. 

These figures lend little support to the 
assertion that the budget is “out of control.“ 
Just a week ago today, President Kennedy 
explicitly endorsed a statement of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development which 
said: We believe that Federal expenditures 
should be made only when they are clearly 
more valuable than equal expenditures that 
could be made by individuals and business 
if equivalent income were left in their hands, 
or by State and local governments.” And 
the President continued: 

“I accept this standard and I am prepared 
to defend the expenditures proposed in my 
budget on this basis.” 

To sum up, I believe that this administra- 
tion has proposed a fiscal policy which gives 
promise of restoring to the American econ- 
omy the confidence and vitality which char- 
acterized our first postwar decade. And I 
believe that we have pursued a prudent ex- 
penditure policy which has responded to the 
urgent needs of national security and do- 
mestic well-being, but which has neither in- 
dulged in loose spending to give the econ- 
omy a shot in the arm nor countenanced 
spending for the sake of spending. I am 
sure that we have erred in matters of detail, 
and I know that we can profit from informed 
and responsible criticism. But I believe that 
our budget policy is serving faithfully and 
constructively the interests of our national 
economy, our national security, and our na- 
tional well-being. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, 
Howard K. Smith’s TV program News 
and Comment” is always a fine one, but 
I thought the program presented on 
Sunday, June 2, was particularly timely 
and of special interest to those of us 
now giving careful consideration to 
legislation designed to improve the un- 
employment situation existing today. 
I commend this script to my colleagues 
for their careful perusal in the event 
they missed the actual presentation: 

UNEMPLOYMENT U.S.A. 


The United States has the richest stand- 
ard of living in the world—and it ts still 
rising. 

At the same time, the United States has 
the highest rate of unemployed, idle, un- 
productive 
World—and that, too, may rise. 

The eminent American economist, Robert 
Hellbroner: 

Mr. HEILBRONER. IT all forces stay more 
or less as they are, including this most 
important force of a rising number of 
kids seeking jobs, we could very well have 
around 10 million unemployed people by 
1970. 

The man in charge, Secretary of Labor 
Willard Wirtz: 

Secretary Wmtz. Unemployment is going 
to get worse and worse and worse. And 
the projection is quite clear, and what we 
have got to expect is it will go toward 6 per- 
cent and 7 percent within the next 2 or 3 
years. That's if nothing is done. 

The two biggest new categories of un- 
employed are young people and Negroes. 

ward Washington, who belongs to both 

tegories, admits boys like himself are 
ripe for trouble, 

E. WaAsHINGTON. You would get into 
trouble with the police if you dropped out 
of school and can't find a job. These days 
boys around my age like to have clothes, 

vand money and then that leads up to rob- 
bery. 

DON Drxon. You mean if they can't get 
work? : 

E. WASHINGTON. Yes, sir. 

Don Drxon. They'd get the money some 
other way? 

E. WASHINGTON. Yes, sir. 
„News and Comment” on the 
spreading American cancer: unemployment. 

Mr. Surrk. Good evening. It is notorious- 
ly difficult to get the U.S. Congress to act on 
our national problems until after catastrophe 
has struck. The great depression of the 
thirties might have been avoided or miti- 
gated had Congress faced its responsibilities 
in time. World War II. which killed more 
humans than any war in history, might have 
been avoided had Congress acknowledged and 
faced the problem of stopping Hitler while he 
was weak. 

Today in the face of growing new prob- 
lems, Congress is almost asleep. As a re- 
sult there is no doubt that a new catastrophe 
is abullding. What form it will take this 
time is not certain; but very possibly it will 
be a series of violent social explosions in the 
midst of our ‘cities. The current rise of 
crime five times as fast as population—rob- 
beries, muggings, rapes—is the merest har- 
binger of bigger troubles to come. 


humanity in the Western. 
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As suggested in this cartoon by Herbert 
Block of the Hali Syndicate: 

The detonator or fuse will be unemploy- 
ment, idleness, national neglect of strong 
young restless Americans entering the work 
force but finding no jobs. 

The way of intelligent behavior Is to study 
a problem before it becomes one. So Re- 
porter Don Dixon went out and interviewed 
16-year-old Edward Washington, a polite, 
well-read young Negro school dropout who 
cannot find a job. Washington had not 
fallen victim to the bitterness growing 
among increasing numbers of idle youth, 
both Negro and white, but with frustration 
it can come. 

Don Drxon. When did you leave school, 
Edward? 

E. WasuIncTon. I left school in February 
of this year. 

Don Dixon. Why? 

E. WASHINGTON. Because I didn't feel that 
I had the proper clothes to wear like other 
boys had, you know, and I thought I would 
get out—come out of school and get me a 
job and get the clothes I want to wear to 
school. 

Don Dron. So, have you been able to get 
any kind of job at all since you left school? 

E. WASHINGTON. No sir, 

Don Drxon. What sort of work were you 
looking for? 

E. WASHINGTON. A busboy. Some kind of 
domestic work like that. 

Don Drxon. Is that what you would like 
to do? Why did you decide to go look for 
a busboy's work? 

E. WASHINGTON, I decided to go look for 
a busboy job because in looking through 
the papers that was the only thing I seen 
in looking in the ads. 

Don Dixon. What would you like to do? 
What sort of Job would you like to get? 

E. WASHINGTON. I would like to be a 
printer or something like that. 

Don Dixon. Is there a demand here for 
printers do you know? 

E. WasHinoton, No, sir. 

Don Dixon. Well, if you did get a job as 
a busboy, what sort of money does it pay? 

E. WASHINGTON. It pays 25 a week. $25 a 
week. 

Don Drxon, You can’t very well live on 
that. 

E. WASHINGTON. No, sir. 

Mr. Sir. How big is the unemployment 
problem? Leading officials say when 2 per- 
cent are unemployed that, in fact, consti- 
tutes full employment and that should be 
our target. 

Some economists say 3 percent is 
enough, and we should aim at that less 
difficult figure of unemployed workers. 

President Kennedy’s economic advisers 
think we cannot quickly get down to that 
figure, and say getting it down to 4 percent 
unemployed is an interim goal. 

In fact, unemployment today hovers 
around the figure just below 6 percent which 
everyone agrees Is far too high. 

And you heard experts predict that if 
things go on as at present, the figure will 
soon rise to 7 percent and more—a per- 
centage that can grow to 10 million with- 
out work, nearly as many as in the great 
depression. -* 

Why, in our increasingly rich Nation 
increasing numbers condemned to the frus- 
tration of joblessness, a prospect that 
threatens us with social upheavals, with 
recessions and even with losing the compe- 
tition with communism. 

The simplest statement of why unemploy- 
ment exists is our increasing productive in- 
dustry does not distribute purchas- 
ing power for people to buy up all the in- 
ceasing output of industry. 

Senator PauL Douctas, Democrat, of Ii- 
nois, once a professor of economics, thinks 
artifically high prices keep the public from 
buying enough of industry’s output. 
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Senator Dovctas: I think if we had a per- 
fectly competitive economic system that 
prices would be reduced to the point where 
there would be a sufficient quantity of goods 
and services demanded to employ 6% or 7 
percent who really are unemployed now. But 
instead of that, we have a high degree of 
monopoly, price agreements between firms, 
imperfect competition and cartels. And as a 
result, prices are kept up on stilts and the 
sum total of price tags on goods which are 
produced, or which could be produced is in 
excess of the sum total of monetary purchas- 
ing power in the pockets of people. So I 
would favor, as an immediate step, building 
purchasing power up to the level of prices. 

Mr. Smirx. William F. Butler is vice presi- 
dent of Chase Manhattan Bank. He puts the 
problem differentiy: lack of stimulation to 
the economy has caused growth to lag. 

Mr. BUTLER. It seems to me that the basic 
cause has been the slowdown on our rate of 
overall economic growth after 1957. In this 
period our growth rate has been a little bet- 
ter than 214 percent per annum and this is 
not a fast enough rate of growth to provide 
the number of Jobs necessary to deal with 
the unemployment problem. 

Mr. SmrrH. Leon Keyserling, who was 
President Truman's chief economic adviser: 
productivity has risen by automation much 
faster than pur power. 

Mr. KEYSERLING. You have an increase in 
your productive power and your social pros- 
perity has to increase fast enough to take 
up that increase in your productive power. 
What we have had in the past 2 years is a 
rate of growth that looks good, but only 
about half as high as the rate of growth 
needed to absorb the growing size of the 
labor force in view of the increasing tech- 
nology in automation. 

Mr, SmrrH. James Callaghan of the British 
Labor Party being groomed to run the 
British economy as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer sums up the causes of unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr. CALLAGHAN. First of all you get changes 
in traditional industries, where industries 
decline and leave areas semi-abandoned and 
derelict. Secondly, you get the failure on 
the part of the Government to pick up suf- 
ficient purchasing power to put it into the 
hands of the people. I think that's a very 
important reason. And, thirdly, of course, 
you can get external problems that can in- 
fect your own domestic economy. 

Mr. SmrrH. The cause of unemployment is 
lagging demand—not enough money to buy 
up goods at a time when automation is in- 
creasing the number of goods being turned 
out; this happening at a time when the 
number of people hunting jobs has suddenly 
leaped upward. 

Economist Robert Hellbroner: 

Mr. HEILBRONER. It’s the fact that the big 
bunchy baby boom has moved up and now 
bunches and bunches on the labor market, 
upon the colleges also, by the way. That 
creates a very special problem, and they are 
very important problems. There's a real 
chance that if we do not rev up our growth 
rate very considerably, that in 5 or 10 years 
we may face a level of unemployment that 
can only be called darned serious. 

Mr. Sirs. Unlike the foregoing speakers 
who are commentators on the problem, the 
man who has the problem is Labor Secre- 
tary Willard Wirtz. We asked him why un- 
employment currently is up. 

Secretary Wirtz. Because there are so 
many more of us. Every day. Every year. 
In the last 12 months we have added over a 
million jobs—about a million jobs to the 
economy. So employment goes up and un- 
employment goes up too. That's the center 


is now hitting the work force. 
the effect of machines on the economy, repre- 
sents a short answer to your question. 
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Mr. Smr. Now, why is it that we did so 
Well from the war up to 1957 and relatively 
much less since 1957? 

Secretary WIr. Well, when you say so 
well that the economy is moving along right 
now at a good rate in terms of gross na- 
tional product and so on and so forth. But 
something that people forget is that the 
impact of automation on the economy came 
during those fifties, when the work force 
growth was low because of the war and the 
postponed effect from it. Now we are get- 
ting the confluence of both automation and 
the increase in the economy, so even though 
the economy as a whole is doing well in 
terms of full employment, we are not doing 
well, 

Mr. SmirH. How many jobs do we have to 
create each year? 

Secretary Wmrtz. We have to create for the 

next 4 or 5 years a million and a half new 
jobs each year to take care of new people 
coming into the work force. It's growing 
that fast. In addition to that, we have to 
create jobs to replace every job which a 
machine takes away. Now, that’s a hard 
figure to arrive at, but it's running right now 
between 25,000 and 30,000 a week. And in 
addition to that, we have got to create 
jobs which will bring our present unemploy- 
ment down from—oh, about 5½ percent to 
the figure 4, 3, 2, hopefully. The combina- 
tion to these means the answer to your ques- 
tion. Something in the neighborhood of 2 
million jobs a year for the next 4 or 5 years. 
It's a big order. 
- Mr. Smirn. Now you have been quoted as 
saying that even though we don't have 
enough jobs to go around, the amount of 
work to be done in this Nation is tremendous 
and that we could use all the people we have 
if we would use them sensibly. What about 
that? 

Secretary Wirz. If we would set out to do 
the things we want to do in this country— 
some things in the private sector: pulling 
up the low incomes to the level they ought 
to be; some things In the public schools we 
ought to meet; the hospitals; get rid of the 
slums; we could have a manpower shortage 
in this country very easily, if we set out to 
do the things we can do, want to do, and a 
good many of them we will do. That's where 
the answer will come. 

Mr. Smrrn. The problem of getting enough 
purchasing power to the people to stimulate 
industry to employ more people is crucial. 
In America in the depression thirties, unem- 
ployment remained high because with all the 
Government spending, not enough was spent. 

In America after World War II the situa- 
tion was the opposite. War put a stored 
up purchasing power equal to a hundred and 
fifty billion dollars in Americans’ pockets, 
and they spent it. Also, rising expenditures 
of the Marshall plan and the cold war in- 
jected more purchasing power. The result 
was a period of full employment. 

The year 1957 is the year the postwar 
boom is considered to have ended. Surplus 
purchasing power was used up. Defense 
spending continued to rise but it went no 
longer into industries turning out masses of 
weapons and employing millions of workers; 
it went into new weapons requiring fewer 
high-paid workers. Also, to reduce rising 
labor costs, industries automated at a 
furious rate, reducing the need for man- 
power. And now the postwar baby crop is 
coming of age, demanding more jobs faster. 

To illustrate the problem: this is a 
schematic oversimplified design of how the 
economy works; 

One, the consumer buys goods; 

Two, the store then orders more goods 
from the factory; and 

Three, the factory invests in increasing its 
plant in order to make more goods this em- 
ploys more workers and puts money into 
hands of consumers, 
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But now, the new plant is automated and 
employs fewer 


consumer to store, now slows down too. 

The store orders less from the factory. 

The plant cuts down on its production, 
causing unemployment. 

The debate about what we should do in- 
volves dissension about where we should 
restimulate the flow. Robert Heilbroner 
thinks the flow should be stimulated at the 
investment point: 

Mr. HEILBRONER. Today if you had to put 
your finger on the buyer in the economy 
who is not so much the consumer, it is busi- 
ness. Business buys for capital expansion. 
Business is buying new plants, new bulld- 
ings, new machinery. That's the sector 
which is, in a sense buoyant enough, but 
disappointing. It could be higher. 

Mr. BUTLER. The problem in our economy 
for 6 or 7 years has not been a lag in Gov- 
ernment spending. Government spending 
has been going up 6 percent for a year on 
the average. The lag has been in business 
investment in new plants and equipment. 
The investment that provides new and better 

and thus supports the creation of 
new jobs. Such investment if not increased 
in this 7-year period has been steady. Our 
problem is to provide the incentives, the 
encouragement to increase investment in 
new plants and equipment and thus achieve 
real and lasting prosperity. 

Mr. SmirH. Economist Leon Keyserling 
disagrees. He thinks the stimulus should 
be almed directly into the pockets of con- 
sumers. 

Mr. KEYSERLING. The reason business isn’t 
investing still more is that they do not fore- 
see enough more demand for their products 
to invest even more rapidly than they are in 


the building of plants and equipment. 


Therefore, the whole concentration of 
stimulatory policy, in my view, should be on 
the expansion of consumption, demand for 
other products. That takes two forms: 
consumption among 180-odd million Ameri- 
can people, privately, and consumption by 
Government—public spending—of the 
things that a nation needs and can’t get 
privately. 

Senator Dovcras. I would say that the 
remedy is to raise purchasing power to the 
level of prices. This does mean an increase 
in the national debt, because it would be 
effected either by cutting taxes without com- 
mensurately cutting expenditures or chok- 
ing off private demand through curtailing 
credit, or by a public works program. In 
either case what you do is put an injection 
of monetary purchasing power into the 
economy to build up total demand. 

Mr. Smrrn. The President's plan is aimed 
to please both those who want him to stimu- 
late investors, and those who want him to 
stimulate the consumers. His plan is a tax 
cut and a tax reform that will give both in- 
vestors and consumers more money to spend. 
Like many plans aimed to please everybody, 
it may please none. 

We asked the investor's man, William But- 
ler, if the President's plan will solve our 
problems: 

Mr. BUTLER. No; I do not believe it will. It 
seems to me that the President's tax pro- 
gram is spread out over too long a period 
3 years or longer in the case of the corporate 
tax—and this dilutes its impact so that it will 
not do the necessary job. 

Mr. SMITH. Keyserling, who prefers to stim- 
ulate the consumer: 

Mr. KEYSERLING. I don't think the tax pro- 
gram itself will do very much to help this 
problem. First, because it is too small. Sec- 
ond, because I think it isn’t distributed in a 
way that will maximize its effectiveness. And 
third, because I think many other things 
besides taxation are even more important 
than tax reduction to deal with this unem- 


‘i ployment problem. 
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Mr. Smrra. We have never hesitated taking 
stands on this program and won't hesitate 
now. I think Mr. Keyserling is right. The 
economy is sluggish and doesn't provide 
enough employment for people because about 
one-fifth of Americans live in poverty and 
haven't enough purchasing power to give the 
economy the stimulation it needs. The logi- 
cal thing to do would be not to have a feeble 
tax cut to benefit well-off people who don't 
need it. The logical thing would be more 
Government spending to get money to the 
bottom one-fifth of Americans, spending on 
their sadly neglected education, on replac- 
ing their slums with decent neighborhoods, 
and 60 on. 

However, even the President's rather weak 
tax cut is getting nowhere in Congress. What 
is it that impedes action to cure what the 
President has called our No. 1 domestic prob- 
lem—unemployment? 

The tendency of unemployment to rise 
amid our great wealth can only be halted and 
reversed by vigorous action, especially by 
Government spending which will no doubt 
increase our deficit. There is a deep-rooted 
and wrong American prejudice against Gov- 
ernment spending and deficits. Almost every 
modern American President has deferred to 
that prejudice with calamitous results. 

In the early thirties, President Hover 
thought that restricted Government spend- 
ing would bring prosperity just around the 
corner. In fact, it deepened depression. 3 

It is easy to forget that Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s winning campaign in 1932 was that 
he would balance the budget and restrict 
Government expenditure. He became fa- 
mous for doing the opposite, but not enough 
to end the depression. 

In the 1952 campaign, Eisenhower promised 
one thing—to balance the budget. In office 
he failed to do that 5 years out of 8, and 
created the biggest peacetime deficit in our 
history, but in trying to obey the myth 
presided over a series of recessions. 

Kennedy's key campaign promise was to 
get the economy moving. He has not nota- 
bly succeeded, and that is greatly due to not 
facing the need for much more Government 
expenditure. 

British Politiclan James Callaghan offers 
an apt comment on deficit spending. 

Mr. CaLLacHAN. We show a deficit you 
know. But by altering the way which we 
made up our accounts we could show a profit 
if we wanted to. And we do confuse, I 
think, capital items with revenue items. 
Where's the profit when you put in a sewage 
scheme or when you build a school? There 
isn't any but it shows a deficit. And yet 
these are capital items which are going to 
yield a return, although not a direct financial 
return. : 

We are altering our system of accounts in 
Britain because we want to make this more 
clear. We've been held up to the world as 
running very heavy deficits. By altering the 
accounts we needn't alter our policy. We 
will just look better. This is absurd you 
know, really, and I do think we've got to be 
very careful not to become the prisoners of 
words on this question of deficit financing, 

Mr. Surrn. Secretary of Labor Willard 
Wirtz. 

Secretary Wirtz. I think in connection 
with these programs we propose the Man- 
power Development Training Program, a bet- 
ter education program, a youth employment 
act, that kind of thing, we are told that the 
cost is such that we can't afford it. I wish 
I could someway get across the idea that it 
would cost us today—does cost today—just 
in round figufes about a thousand dollars to 
retrain a man, to salvage a boy or girl who 
would otherwise go into the slag heap, about 
a thousand dollars, That boy or girl will 
represent a cost to this economy of this 
country of about a thousand dollars a year 
if we don't train him or her. ` 

The economics someway get out of joint. 
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When I hear about the concern of passing 
debts on to the next generation, my reaction 
is that the worst possible debt we could pass 
on the next generation is a boy or girl who 
is untrained and who is going to cost the 
next generation a $1,000 or more a year, 
That is the debt we can't pass on. The 
thing that we can't get across, apparently, 
is that a good many of the things we do as a 
Government are the kind of things compa- 
nies do as companies; they invest in the 
future. And the investment cost should 
not be charged against our present concept 
of expenditures. 

If we could get across the idea that when 
we train a person, put $1,000 into the edu- 
cation of a person, it is an investment for 
the future. When we build a park, when we 
build a highway, when we build a school, 
when we build a hospital, those things are 
investments for the future and shouldn't 
be charged against the present. It's not 
just a matter of deficit spending. It's a 
drawing of the distinction between immedi- 
ate out-of-pocket costs and the investment 
thing. I agree, in principle, with what is 
suggested. I think it would be better if it 
were put in terms which got away from the 
idea of deficit spending. That's an 
oversimplification. 

Mr. Smrra. We asked Secretary Wirtz, will 
we get full employment back. 

Secretary Wmrz. That's a question the 
American public will have to answer. My 
answer to it is that we can get it down 
there. It takes the decision to do the things 
we want to do. But I'm talking, not—I'm 

hard business sense. If we do set out 
to do these things, if we develop a tax pro- 
gram, & manpower program and do these 
things we want to do, I think it can be moved 
down past the 4 percent, 3 percent, toward 
the 2 percent which Is probably the ultimate 
limit because there are always people moy- 
ing from one job to another and there are al- 
ways a few who can’t be employed. I think 
it is a practical target to shoot for 3 percent 
and à 2 percent. 

Mr, Smrrxn, Some friendly advice from 
British politician Callaghan. 

Mr. CALLAGHAN. I think yours is a tough 
problem. I think you have got to educate, 
Could I make one general plea: that we 
shouldn’t, any of us, allow ourselves to be- 
come the prisoners of words and of old- 
fashioned ideas no matter what they are. 
The real test is how are we going to make 
human beings live and fulfill all their values 
and all of the qualities of which they are 
capable? And we ought, if we find our ideas 
are destroying human beings and their 
right to survive, then we ought to be willing 
to put those ideas on one side. 

Mr. Sars. We have nothing to add that 
will improve on that. Good night. 


Bokaro Steel Decision 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer of June 1, 1963: 

Boxaro STEEL Decision 

The stage is being set for a clash between 
President Kennedy and Congress over the 
biggest foreign aid project we have ever un- 
dertaken It is a proposal that the United 
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States should spend $891 million of the tax- 
payers’ money to finance the construction of 
a government-owned steel mill at Bokaro, 
India, 150 miles northwest of Caicutta. 

President Kennedy is on record as fayoring 
the project. At his May 8 press conference 
he noted that India needs steel and added: 
“I would think we could assist if it meets 
what the economy of India requires. I think 
we ought to do it.” 

There is oppoistion to the project in Con- 
gress, in part because of district of Prime 
Minister Nehru's neutralist policies, his seiz- 
ure of Portuguese Goa by force and his re- 
fusal to agree to a plebiscite to determine the 
future of Kashmir. 

The opposition has been reinforced by the 
report of the foreign aid investigating com- 
mittee headed by Gen. Lucius Clay. That 
committee said the United States “should 
not aid a foreign government in projects 
establishing government owned industrial 
and commercial enterprises which compete 
with private endeavors.” The committee 
reasoned that the way to get development is 
to keep government out, that otherwise the 
fear of political pressures and price and tax 
restrictions would discourage investment by 
private enterprise. 

India already has five steel mills, three 
owned by the government and two privately 
owned. The three government-owned plants 
were built with foreign aid help, one by West 
Germany, one by Soviet Russia and one by 
Britain, But all five do not produce enough 
steel to meet India’s needs. 

For several years Congress has been spoil- 
ing for a fight over foreign aid. The Bokaro 
project could touch it off in the form of an 
amendment to the foreign aid bill specifically 
barring the Bokaro proposal, or prohibiting 
ald for government enterprises which com- 
pete with privately owned business. 


U.N. Secretary Peddles Communist View 
to American Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, for those 
apologists for the pro-Communist official 
statements of the U.N., I refer them to 
the following editorial appraisal of a 
commencement address by the Secretary 
General, U Thant, to the graduating 
class of Mount Holyoke College. How 
far will the American people permit an 
organization based on our soil, largely 
financed by our taxpayers to go on giving 
lipservice to the cause of our enemies? 

U THANT AGAIN 

The Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions, U Thant, used the occasion of a com- 
mencement address at Mount Hoiyoke Col- 
lege to unload another of his patented 
apologies for communism. To hear him tell 
it, communism is a friendly and innocent 
system, content to live and let live, and the 
world environment is poisoned by unjust 
suspicions of its aims. 

Mr. Thant did not have the effrontery to 
name the principal culprit as the United 
States, but that was most certainly the 
thought in his mind. It was, he said, a 
“psychological or emotional frame of mind” 
that produces wars. 

“This state of mind, fed daily by mass 
media propagating sensationalism and sus- 
picion,” he sald, “develops into a condition 
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bordering on obsession, which renders peace- 
ful settlement of disputes difficult if not 
impossible.” 

As Mr, Thant derives his large tax-free in- 
come by residing among us, it may be taken 
that this is his characterization of American 
media. It is not within his mental com- 
pass that all media in Communist countries 
are harnessed to the propaganda purposes 
of the state and give vent to a constant 
stream of vilification against those standing 
in the way of a Communist takeover. 

Nor are the rocket rattling speeches of 
Khrushchev or the usual threatening ora- 
tions of Red military leaders on such occa- 
sions as May day exactly in harmony with 
the Thant thesis that hostility and hatred 
are preached only in the West. 

“History,” said the Secretary General, “is 
full of examples of religious intolerance, but 
the ideological fanaticism that we see today 
seems to me sometimes to be even more im- 
placable, and certainly more deadly and 
dangerous to the human race, than the re- 
ligious fanaticism which marked the history 
of past centuries.” 

This might be taken as an adequate 
characterization of communism, but if you 
think that Thant meant it to be so, you will 
be obliged to guess again. For the Secre- 
tary General's remarks must be read in the 
context of an incredible speech which he 
delivered December 2, 1962, at John Hopkins 
University. 

In that appearance he described the 
amelioration of communism from Stalin ta 
Khrushchey, describing Khrushchev as com- 
mitted to the thesis “not of the inevitability 
of war, but of the imperative of competitive 
coexistence.” Thant embelished this apprais- 
al with the suggestion that we settle such 
contrived controversies as that relating to 
Berlin by a process of give and take with 
the Communists. 

As Prof. Hans J. Morgenthau of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has remarked, How do 
you bargain with a nation which believes in 
the universal triumph of communism and 
regards itself as charged with the mission 
of bringing about your doom? What can 
you give a nation by way of compromise if 
that nation is bent on taking all?“ 

At Mount Holyoke, Thant wound up with 
the vision of a neutralist world governed by 
a world authority developing through the 
UN. out of the needs of its largest and most 
powerful constituent members. This is 
fantasy, for how can the United States and 
the Soviet Union ever make common cause 
when their spirit and motives are irrecon- 
cilable? 


Cuban Subversion in Canada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, for many 
months now, the world has been awak- 
ened to the tremendous degree of com- 
munist subversives who, trained in Cuba. 
are spreading destruction throughout 
this hemisphere. The most recent na- 
tion to feel the sting of Castro’s maraud- 
ers is Canada—a nation that continues 
to do business with Communist Cuba. 

The recent bombings in Quebec, the 
subject of an excellent Miami Herald 
editorial of June 4, 1963, and which I 
insert in the Recorp following my brief 
remarks, should further awaken nations 
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dealing with Castro to the insanity of 
their position. Trading opens the door 
to subversives. It makes their dirty 
work child's play. 

Any nation doubting Castro’s aims in 
this hemisphere should examine closely 
the Canadian episode. It offers the 
clearest proof possible that when trading 
with Castro, the bonus is subversion and 
sabotage. ; 

The Miami Herald editorial hercin 
referred to follows: 

A CUBAN Exronr— To CANADA 


One sentence stands out in a dispatch 
from Montreal reporting that police arrested 
eight suspects In the recent wave of bomb- 
ings In Quebec: 

“They said the leader was trained in Cuba.” 

A later account called him “a 33-year-old 
Belgian trained in terror tactics in Commu- 
nist Cuba.” 

The others were said to be mostly between 
19 and 22 years old. One was described as a 
mechanic who fabricated the bombs. 

In making the arrests, police confiscated 
50 sticks of dynamite, detonator caps, fuses, 
timing devices, and wires, 

These details are meaningful. So is the 
gang's method of operating, even to its name, 
the Quebec Liberation Front (FLQ). The 
stated purpose of the FLQ was to force the 
seceacion of French-speaking Quebec from 
the other Canadian provinces. 

The announced aim played on the long- 
standing desire of French Canadians for a 
larger voice in their nation’s affairs. Any 
other grievance would have served as well. 
But the real aim of such terrorists always is 
the same—to foment hatred, strife, and dis- 
orders. 

The FLQ boasted of its crimes. One of its 
bomb victims was a 65-year-old night watch- 
man. Another was an army sergeant barely 
alive after losing his left hand and suffering 
severe brain damage while trying to defuse a 
bomb planted in a residential mailbox: 

The gang also claimed credit for blowing 
up a section of railway track in the path of 
Canada’s Prime Minister, and for a 835,000 
army payroll robbery in which a soldier was 
shot six times by a masked bandit carrying a 
submachinegun. 

If all this sounds familiar, it is. The 
liberators of Quebec were following the 
same pattern as their counterparts in Ven- 
ezuela and elsewhere in Latin America. The 
difference is that good police work in Canada, 
by peace officers and soldiers, put the 
suspects behind bars and “broke the back” 
of the gang, in the words of a police official. 

The formula jis the kind that comes 
straight from Communist training camps in 
occupied Cuba: Send one trained terrorist 
anywhere in the Western Hemisphere. Give 
him an appropriate arsenal, or money to 
acquire it. Let him use any handy local 
issue to recruit young hotheads. Launch 
the reign of terror. 

The sequel in Canada should be as in- 
structive as the opening chapters. South of 
the border Americans will ask again: How 
long do we tolerate the three “C's” in our 
hemispheric alphabet: Castro's Communist 
Cuba? 


Touch Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, every 
Member of the House should have an 
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opportunity to read James Reston’s col- 
umn that appeared in the New York 
Times for Sunday, June 9, 1963. Mr. 
Reston is not a partisan critic of the 
President. He speaks of President Ken- 
nedy from a sympathetic and knowl- 
edgeable base. 

I particularly call attention to this 
paragraph by Mr. Reston: 

The President's appeal, somehow, ls to 
the mind of the Nation and not to its heart. 
He defines the problems of race, unemploy- 
ment and education, but doesn't came to 
grips with them. He is a tactician but not 
a teacher. He plays touch government: he 
seems to touch everything and tackle 
nothing. 


Under unanimous consent I include 

the entire column at this point: 
TOUCH GOVERNMENT 
(By James Reston) 

WasHnINGrToN, June 8—Almost every politi- 
cal crisis in the Nation is a time of opportu- 
nity as well as danger, and this is particularly 
true of the current racial crisis. 

The country has been startled by the con- 
flict in the streets. It is now paying atten- 
tion. The opportunity, therefore, has come 
for leadership at every level—National, State, 
and local—to break through the barriers of 
prejudice and indifference and sweep away 
the intolerable injustices to the American 
Negro. 

Here the leadership of the President is 
critical. He cannot do it alone. He needs 
the help of the Congress, the Governors, and 
the public and private leaders of every com- 
munity, North and South. But the job of 
creating a working majority of the people 
for change, of bringing the feelings of the 
fairminded majority of the Nation to bear 
on public legislation, is undoubtedly his. 

THE LEADERSHIP PROBLEM 


There is something wrong with his leader- 
ship on the homefront. Something is miss- 
ing in his speeches, his press conferences, his 
trips, and his timing. He is not communi- 
cating his convictions effectively, and it is 
important to try to analyze why. 

The President's appeal, somehow, is to the 
mind of*the Nation and not to Its heart. He 
defines the problems of race, unemployment, 
and education, but doesn't come to grips 
with them. He is a tactician but not a 
teacher, He plays touch government: He 
seems to touch everything and tackle noth- 
ing. 

There is something too cool about it all. 
He gives the country statistics about the 
Negro—Il7 percent Negro unemployed in Chi- 
cago and only 5 percent white, etc.—but he 
doesn't convey the humiliation or the ach 
in the heart. > 

This ts a just and decent country. It may 
be confused about taxes and missiles, trade 
and budgets, Federal and local power, but 
on human questions like the right of a Negro 
to buy a sandwich at a drugstore counter 
or a spend a night without embarrassment 
at a hotel, the vast majority is obviously for 
equality. 

President Kennedy has never seemed to be- 
lieve much in appealing to the spirit of the 
whole Nation. He thinks in blocs. He con- 
centrates on institutions, on the leaders of 
associations, and on the representatives of 
the people rather than on the people them- 
selves. 

He is, in short, political rather than philo- 
sophical, more given to manipulation than 
education. But the fact remains that ma- 
nipulation has not succeeded. The people 
like him but do not quite believe in him 
enough to support him openly. The Con- 
gress admires his political skill but does not 
follow his policies. 
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DIFFUSING THE IMPACT 


His trip into the West this weekend illus- 
trates the point. The main thing on his 
mind when he left here was the racial crisis, 
in which he needs the support of the ma- 
jority of the people and of the Republican 
Party. But he did not speak in a single fo- 
rum where he could be heard by the whole 
Nation, and he did not concentrate on the 
race issue, but mixed it up with military 
policy and a Democratic fundraising politi- 
cal rally in Los Angeles. 

The result of this is not to inspire disin- 
terested concentration on the central race 
question, or direct the attention of the whole 
Nation to the race problem, but to disperse 
an enormous amount of personal energy over 
local audiences and different subjects, in- 
cluding the raising of funds to defeat Repub- 
licans whose support he desperately needs 
in Congress if he is to get any civil rights 
legislation at all. 

The surprising thing about this is that the 
President knows how to concentrate on a 
single subject and focus the attention of 
the whole Nation on it. He has done so in 
the past on the Berlin crisis and the Cuban 
crisis. The national television audience is 
available to him almost any time he requests 
it. He can present his civil rights program 
to a joint session of Congress, and again 
arrest the attention of the whole Nation. All 
will listen if he carries his civil rights battle 
into the South or the racial Jungles of north- 
ern cities. But he has done none of these 
things. 5 

Something, then, is obviously wrong. When 
the Chinese write the word “crisis,” they do 
so in two characters, one of which means 
danger and the other “opportunity.” But 
the opportunity in the present racial danger 
is not being exploited and part of the rea- 
son is that the leadership is well meaning, 
but ineffective. 


Reviewing Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
1 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, very 
soon the House will consider the foreign 
aid authorization bill, subject at this 
time to recent review by the Clay Com- 
mittee. 

The Philadelphia Bulletin on June 5, 
editorially commented on the need for 
review of foreign aid. I insert this timely 
editorial into the Record at this time: 

REVIEWING FOREIGN Am 

Sixteen years ago today, on June 5, 1947, 
General Marshall, then Secretary of State, 
delivered the commencement address at Har- 
vard. It must have been the most influen- 
tial speech ever given at a graduation exer- 
cise, for in it he launched the ideg of foreign 
ald. 

The war was over, and war measures like 
lend-lease had ended with the coming of 
peace. What Marshall now proposed was 
something new. Let the nations of Europe, 
laid waste by the conflict, agree on a Eu- 
ropean recovery program, and the United 
States would be prepared to finance it. The 
offer extended to the Communist nations 
(who quickly spurned it) and to former 
enemies like Germany and Italy, as well as to 
faithful allies. 

Now, after 16 years, Europe no longer needs 
assistance, except for our participation in 
NATO, a strictly defense operation. But, in 
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the meanwhile, the idea of foreign aid has 
been extended to cover (1) nations directly 
threatened by Communist aggression; (2) 
nations ostensibly undecided between East 
and West, who get help in the hope that it 
will keep them out of Moscow’s orbit; (3) 
new nations struggling to get on their feet; 
(4) underdeveloped nations all over the 
world, 

Congress is now reviewing foreign aid, and 
many close observers have said bluntly that 
we must reduce substantially the budget re- 
quests of the administration. It is undeni- 
able that serious errors and miscalculations 
have marred the program's record. Some 
could not be avoided, but others grew out 
of theories that have failed to prove them- 
selves. For example, 16 years of experimen- 
tal foreign aid has not shown that a Tito, 
a Gomulka, or any other Communist can 
be converted by making his path smooth for 
oppression, 

Nor can we congratulate ourselves on the 
career of a hostile neutralist like Sukarno, 
Perhaps the effort to win him over was 
worth a try. But now that the money is 
running out in this country, and we are 
faced with the necessity of establishing pri- 
orities, if something must go, experiments 
which have failed should be among the first 
Programs to be terminated. 

Another field under scrutiny is the ad- 
visability of financing adventures in public 
ownership, like a steel mill for India, just 
to show our good will. 

There are critical areas in the world— 
one right at our doorstep, in the Caribbean— 
which can use foreign aid money expended 
in our own self-interest. There are others 
where actual fighting is going on, and where 
our interests are vitally engaged. After they 
have been taken care of, allocations for other 
purposes should be examined with cool ob- 
jectivity. The fact is, that our continued 
loss-of gold and hard foreign ‘exchange has 
created an emergency which cannot be sepa- 
rated from the outgo of forelgn aid money 
and goods from this country. The United 
States can no longer afford the pleasant role 
of rich uncle to all the world. 


Education Dragging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, on June 5, 
Commissioner of Education Francis 
Keppel delivered one of the finest state- 
ments on the problems of American edu- 
cation that I have ever seen. Delivering 
the commencement address at my alma 
mater, Boston University, Commissioner 
Keppel pointed out the need for constant 
attention to the improvement of the 
quality of our teachers and our educa- 
tional product, as well as the quality of 
our classrooms and instructors. The sig- 
nificance of the search for quality and 
excellence can never be overemphasized. 

Under unanimous consent I insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the article by 
John Chaffee, Jr., which appeared in the 
Boston Herald on June 6 discussing 
Commissioner Keppel’s address: 
“EpUCATION DRAGGING,” Warns KEPPEL: 2,482 

AWARDED Boston UNIVERSITY DEGREES 
(By John Chaffee, Jr.) 

The Nation lacks a much-needed sense of 

urgency regarding the adequacy and quality 
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of its schooling, U.S, Education Commis- 
sioner Francis Keppel said yesterday at Bos- 
ton University’s first outdoor commencement, 

Only 6 months after the task 
of directing the Nation’s education effort, 
Keppel said he has found in Washington only 
vague agreement that something ought to 
be done about improving the quality of 
schooling in America, 

WAITED TOO LONG 


Federal aid to education must be raised 
from a “desirable domestic goal to a deadly 
serious necessity,” the former dean of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education told a 
crowd of nearly 20,000 at Boston University 
field, 

A basic question is not whether our 
schools and colleges are better than those of 
the past—they are—but whether they are 
good enough for the future—they are not,” 
Keppel said. 

“Knowledge and technology are moving so 
rapidly that only progressively faster and 
better learning can succeed in keeping Indi- 
viduals a jump ahead of ignorance,” Kep- 
pel warned. 

“Much of what was true yesterday is al- 
ready obsolete or old fashioned today; and 
much that seems important today must be 
reevaluated tomorrow.” 

The commissioner then told 2,482 degree 
candidates that they were already partly 
obsolete. > 

“We have waited too long,” he insisted. 
“We are face to face with a problem that 
must be solved at once or our national fu- 
ture will be in jeopardy. 

“We cannot be satisfied with yesterday's 
brand of education for tomorrow's world.” 


LARGEST IN TWELVE YEARS 


Keppel was one of 10 honorary degree re- 
cipients at exercises for Boston University’s 
largest graduating class in 12 years. 


Director Sargent Shriver and the Peace 
Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, many 
words of praise have been heaped upon 
the Peace Corps since its inception 2% 
years ago. They have come from world 
leaders and some of the original critics 
of the Peace Corps within this country. 
In every instance of praise, bouquets 
are also tossed to Peace Corps Director 
Sargent Shriver for his faith, vigor, and 
persistence in organizing what many said 
could not be organized, training the 
young people who did want to serve 
humanity selflessly, and winning world- 
wide acclaim for the United States and 
the idealism of Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that my col- 
leagues will be interested in a recent 
article by the noted columnist, Holmes 
Alexander, printed in the Boston Herald 
on May 29, 1963, concerning the Peace 
Corps and Director Shriver. 

The article follows: 

Wuat Happens Next?—Is Peace Corps 
MERELY SHRIVER? 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

WasuHinoTon, D.C.—It’s fair to say for Sar- 

gent Shriver, Director of the Peace Corps, 
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that he now carries the undeserved handicap 
of being a Kennedy in-law. 

Any other Frontiersman who had proved 
his administrative ability as Shriver has in 
a minor post would have been promoted long 
before now. But the Cabinet is closed to 
him because a Kennedy is already there. 
The governorship of Illinois is presently 
blocked by local political complications, 
Shriver seems likely to keep his present 
post until after next years’ elections. 

Meanwhile, imitation being the sincerest 
form of flattery, Shriver is being interna- 
tionally complimented in a manner that no 
administration figure can boast. Eight na- 
tions are in the process, or on the verge, of 
forming volunteer oversea agencies on the 
American Peace Corps model. West Ger- 
many has appropriated $1.4 million for the 
purpose, and is expected to hold some sort 
of inaugural ceremony when President Ken- 
nedy, accompanied by Shriver, visits there 
next month. Denmark, the Netherlands, 
Norway, and New Zealand have made starts. 
Italy, Switzerland, and Belgium are discus- 
ing ways and means with Shriver. Hondu- 
ras, El Salvador, and Jamaica are instituting 
domestic versions of the Corps. Argentina 
plans to send Spanish teachers to the United 
States in a gesture of reciprocity. 

Shriver has showed rare signs of adminis- 
trative talent. He recovered from a very 
rocky start when the Corps got some bad 
publicity at the outset. Although his outfit 
is growing faster than Congress and other 
critics would like (he is aiming for an en- 
listment of 13,000 by September 1964), 
Shriver has done the truly remarkable thing 
of cutting the administrative spending 
ratio. He began by spending 33 cents to 
the dollar on headquarters money, and now 
has it down to 19 cents. It costs $7,000 to 
keep a volunteer corpsman in the field and 
only $2,000 to keep an administrator behind 
him. By bureaucratic standards, these are 
economical operations. 

But Shriver may have outgrown his Job. 
He also may have made things very tough 
for his successor. Now that the novelty 
of the Peace Corps has worn off, it bears 
the burden of proving its worth. The first 
year’s appropriation was $30 million, the 
second was $59 million, the present year's 
asking price is $108 million. Congress has 
already refused to underwrite $150,000, 
which Shriver asked to pay the first-year 
expenses of founding an international sec- 
retariat, The danger of overevangelism, 
which always besets do-gooder organiza- 
tions, is beginning to show. The next 
Peace Corps Director will have to trim ship. 

That will be the time, with Shriver gone 
and his fledgling out of the nest, to ask 
if this idealistic effort is worth pursuing. 
The test, I think, will not come on the 
elevated but unprovable thesis that the 
Peace Corps is, in William James’ famous 
concept, a “moral equivalent of war.” This 
kind of down-to-earth, secular missionary 
work does not remove the international 
causes of conflict for the plain reason that 
people do not make war, Their politicians 
do that for them. The causes of war are 
so complex that not even the greatest his- 
torians have ever devised a credible ex- 
planation for mankind's organizational 
pugnacity. 

But the Peace Corps idea will prove its 
worth, if at all, on a much lower scale. It 
has already demonstrated the usefulness of 
what is known in Shriver shoptalk as 
“middle-level manpower.” The scientist 
and the economist at the top, and the com- 
mon laborer at the bottom, are not the 
full answer to community development at 
home or abroad. 

Something else is needed. Call it the 
missing link. And it may be that Peace 
Corps idea of personal instructorship Is it. 
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Assembly of Captive European Nations 
Deplores Approval of Hungarian Cre- 
dentials in United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent approval of credentials of the 
Communist delegation of Hungary to the 
U.N. and the role in this approval that 
was played by the U.S. delegation is sub- 
ject to critical comment throughout the 
country. 

One of the organizations which right- 
fully, forcibly, and morally discusses this 
development—the Assembly of Captive 
European Nations—includes in its mem- 
bership the legitimate leaders of the 
Hungarian people, and I ask leave to in- 
sert the statement of ACEN into the 
Recor at this point: 


ASSEMBLY OF CAPTIVE EUROPEAN Nations DE- 
PLORES APPROVAL OF HUNGARIAN CREDENTIALS 
IN Untren NATIONS 


Regarding the unopposed decision the 
United Nations Credentials Committee took 
on June 5 to accept the credentials of the 
Kadar-delegation to the U.N. General As- 
sembly, the Assembly of Captive European 
Nations issued today the following state- 
ment: 

The approval of the credentials of the 
Kadar regime by the United Nations Creden- 
tials Committee will come as a great shock 
to the people of Hungary and other captive 
countries. The absence of any attempt to 
challenge the legitimacy of the representa- 
tives appointed by a regime the U.N. had 
branded as one established by Soviet military 
intervention will, we feel, be viewed as proof 
that to all practical purposes the question of 
Hungary has been dropped, as proof that 
sheer expediency and not principle deter- 
mines the policies of the Western powers. 
The abstention of the U.S. delegation will be 
credibly represented to the captive peoples by 
Communist propaganda as evidence that the 
status quo in East Central Europe has come 
to be accepted as final. It will further de- 
moralize the captive peoples and thus weaken 
an essential deterrent to Soviet aggressive- 
ness in Europe, 

The damage this action is bound to cause 
to the prestige and the vital interest of the 
Western powers can still be repaired, at 
least in part. The United States and other 
free nations can bring up the substance of 
the matter at the autumn session of the 
United Nations General Assembly. They 
can and should ask for the inscription of the 
real issue on the agenda of the next U.N. 
session. And the real issue is not whether 
some amelioration has occurred in Hungary, 
but whether the right of self-determination 
has or has not been restored to its people. 
The U.N, resolutions have called indeed for 
the restoration of political independence of 
Hungary by means of the withdrawal of So- 
viet troops, reestablishment of human rights 
and free elections. These are demands the 
passage of time cannot render obsolete. It 
is the hope of the Assembly of Captive Eu- 
ropean Nations that public opinion in the 
United States and other free nations will 
lend strong support to the plea that the real 
issue be raised as a matter of principle, re- 
gardiess of the chances of securing a majority 
vote. 
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Cuba, Training School for Subversion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, while the 
Kennedy administration urges further 
understanding of the Russians and pre- 
pares for new concessions in the spirit of 
accommodation, the Soviet Union, 
through its puppet Castro, continues to 
use Cuba as a training school for sub- 
version in the Western Hemisphere de- 
signed to isolate and destroy the United 
States. Wouldn't it be a good idea, be- 
fore the President makes any further 
accommodation to tell Khrushchev to 
get his troops and weapons out of Cuba, 
stop sending his saboteurs into other 
Latin American countries and pull his 
agents out of the United States? Or is 
it too much to ask the Russians to at 
least call a halt to their campaign 
against us while the peace talks are go- 
ing on? 

The following report from the Chicago 
Tribune of June 9 tells to what extent 
the Soviet Union is using Cuba to export 
subyersion and make U.S. policies look 
ridiculous: 

REPORT FrOM LATIN AMERICA: CALLS CUBA 
SCHOOL FOR ATTACK ON AMERICAS 
(By Jules Dubois) 

La, Perv, June 8,—Pedro G. Beltran, for- 
mer Prime Minister, recently delivered an 
address to the Catholic Press Association of 
the United States and Canada in Miami 
Beach. 

“Cuba has thus become a model campus 
of the modern college for subversion of the 
Americas,” he said. “The Communists are 
mounting an attack on our countries from 
within.” 

No sooner had he returned home than a 
band of Communists who had been trained 
in Cuba fought a battle with police at an 
isolated river port in Peru. 

Beltran, who has been exposing the Com- 
munist conspiracy in his newspaper La 
Prensa here, points out that his remarks in 
Miami Beach fit the facts so well that they 
now sound as if they had been prepared 
after the event. 

“How can you expect to control this sort 
of indoctrination and infiltration?” Beltran 
asks with great concern. “The boys who 
are taken to Cuba—whether from Peru, Bo- 
livia, Colombia, and Ecuador or any of these 
countries—need no passport in order to 
travel. Once they are over the border, Castro 
agents furnish them with money and trans- 

tion. They are welcomed to Havana 
without documents and when they leave 
they are provided with forged 
which do not mention their stay in Cuba. 
Certainly they will not return home through 
regular channels. 

ACTIVITY BLAMED ON RUSSIANS IN CUBA 

“The fact is,” Beltran warns, “that as long 
as the Russians are in Cuba, it will continue 
to be, as I said in Miami, a model campus of 
the modern college for subversion of the 
Americas.” 

Beltran recalls that a distinguished 
Englishman reminded him recently that it 
took Europe centuries to halt the Moslem 
penetration and finally to drive them back 
from Europe. In South America, he points 
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out, the Russian threat Is seen In a different 
light. 

“We see Cuba as an ideal center of opera- 
tions for the subversion of Latin America,” 
he says, “far handier and more effective in 
Khrushchev's plan for this part of the world 
than mother Russia. Russia is too far away. 
A different language is spoken there.” 

Premier Fidel Castro learned that during 
his trip to Russia, where he was rewarded by 
Khrushchev for having fallen in line as the 
Voice of Soviet Russia in Latin America. He 
was made a hero of the Soviet Union, another 
Communist accolade to add to the Lenin 
Peace Prize that he previously received. This 
time, though, Khrushchev personally pinned 
the medal on him at a Moscow ceremony, 

While Beltran rightfully expresses his con- 
cern about the Communist encroachment, 
one must also ask what the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment plans to do about it. 

OAS CALLED ONLY AS GOOD AS MEMBERS 

As yet there has been no sign that it might 
place the case before the Organization of 
American States. Critics of the OAS lash at 
that body and accuse it of inaction. But the 
OAS Is no better than its member govern- 
ments and {t cannot act without being re- 
quested to do so by a government, š 

In this particular case, Peru is the affected 
party. Peru has collected the eyidence and 
has in custody the fighters who confessed 
they were trained in Cuba. 

Perhaps the military junta that is super- 
vising tomorrow's presidential elections may 
feel that it is only an interim government 
and that the constitutional regime (if one 
should assume office July 28) is the one to 
pursue the matter before the OAS. 

In the meantime, though, the junta has 
been warned through the exposes of La 
Prensa, which began more than a year ago, 
that guerrillas were active in the Andean 
mountains and were part of a plot to seize 
the government and deliver the country to 
Russia, 

Beltran is now sparking another cam- 
paign; a law against Communist subversion. 
The junta might enact that before it leaves 
office, if it does leave as scheduled. 


Cotton Problem—Government 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, the 
future of the food and fiber industry 
from the producer to the consumer, is 
in a very delicately balanced, precarious 
Position. Congress can and should write 
legislation during the Ist session of the 
88th Congress that will gradually move 
our country forward toward the day 
when our commodities will enjoy a free 
market regulated by the greatest law— 
supply and consumption. 

The cotton problem is clearly illus- 
trated in the following article in the June 
1963 issue of the Reader’s Digest: 
Costty CHAOS IN Corron—Time To Enn Ir: 

ILL-CONCEIVED GOVERNMENT INTERFERENCE 

Is WREAKING Havoc IN AN INDUSTRY THAT 

Was FORMERLY ONE or THE Leapine U.S. 

DOLLAR EARNERS ABROAD 

(By Robert 8. Strother) 

With the very best of intentions, the U.S. 
Government is bringing ruin to the Ameri- 
can cotton growing and cotton textile Indus- 
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tries—and losing nearly a half billion dollars 
a year in the process. 

Only a dozen years ago cotton was among 
the most valuable of all our exports. Our 
cottongrowers supplied 47 percent of the 
cotton fiber in world trade, and our mills 
558 billion square yards of cotton piece goods. 


Today our growers supply only 33 percent of 


the cotton fiber traded, and our mills only 
417 billion square yards of cotton piece goods. 
In the last decade 3,711,000 cotton system 
spindles have been shut down, and 282,000 
textile mill jobs—15 percent of the total! 
have disappeared. 

In the last decade, too, our imports of 
cotton textiles have multiplied tenfold. In 
1960, for the first time since recordkeeping 
began, imports exceeded exports, and they 
are still rising. As every customer of a U.S. 
department store or supermarket can see, our 
display counters are loaded with blankets, 
lace curtain, tablecloths, underwear, shirts, 
dressing gowns—cotton textiles in almost 
every fo known—bought abroad and 
offered here at low prices. 

On top of this, we have 8,500,000 bales of 
surplus cotton—$1,7 billion worth—in stor- 
age, in spite of the fact that we spent ap- 
proximately 392 million tax dollars last year 
alone in efforts to dump, barter or, in effect, 
give the fiber away. 

In short, cottongrowers and processors are 
losing markets rapidly, both to foreign- 
grown cotton and to man-made fibers, and 
they will go on losing them until we have 
no cotton growers and mills left, or until our 
ill-conceived farm and trade policies are 
radically revised. 

The trouble in cotton began in the 1930's. 
At that time, the United States supplied 
nearly half of the world's requirements, sell- 
ing an average of 6,300,000 500-pound bales 
of cotton overseas annually, at a profit. 
Then, to help the small, depression-ridden 
farmer survive, the U.S. Government started 
propping up the price of cotton with public 
money, as it has done with wheat, corn, soy- 
beans, and other farm commodities. This 
kept poor marginal farmers in business. 
But it also ralsed U.S. cotton prices so high 
that our cotton began to lose buyers in the 
world market. 

After World War II, tropical nations 
around the globe saw a chance to profit by 
undercutting the US. high price for raw 
cotton. In addition, American point 4 ad- 
visers in countries such as India, Pakistan, 
Egypt, Sudan, Mexico, and Brazil helped 
local growers with improved seed, machinery, 
and instruction in advanced methods of cul- 
tivation. Production abroad soon soared to 
record heights, and the world price of cotton 
fell, U.S. cotton, with Its price pegged at 
around 35.5 cents, could not compete. By 
1956 we were selling only 2,200,000 bales 
abroad, instead of the 6,300,000 we had been 
selling 20 years earlier. Our stockpiled sur- 
plus rose to 14,500,000 bales. 

Something had to be done. 

Congress might have cut the subsidy being 
paid to cotton farmers, thus letting the price 
of U.S. cotton fall to a competitive level. 
The growers of about 85 percent of our cot- 
ton could have withstood this and been 
healthier for it, because it would have pre- 
served their market, and because they do not 
need a subsidy to compete with growers any- 
where anyway. But the small, inefficient 
growers of the remaining 15 percent would 
have been squeezed out, some into other 
crops, some into other businesses. So, in- 
stead of cutting the subsidy, Congress piled 
a new subsidy on top of the old one, setting 
in motion a scheme which became notorious 
as “‘two-price cotton.” 

This new scheme directed the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to subsidize the sale of 
cotton abroad to any extent required to get 
rid of it. That meant, in effect, that he 
would buy up the surplus of U.S. cotton at 
the pegged price of, say, 33.5 cents a pound, 
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and then dump it somewhere overseas at, 
say, 25.8 cents. He was empowered to take 
the difference out of the U.S. taxpayer. 

At the same time, U.S. cotton mills were 
obliged to buy domestic cotton at the pegged 
price because there is a virtual embargo on 
raw-cotton imports. Thus, adoption of the 
two-price system meant that U.S. mill owners 
had to pay $167 a bale for the same cotton 
that the United States was glad to sell to a 
foreign mill for $129. 

Spokesmen for the U.S. textile industry 
bitterly denounced two-price cotton as un- 
fair Government discrimination against 
U.S. mills—and predicted a flood of textile 
imports. Their forecast was quickly con- 
firmed. As the Import tide rose month by 
month, many U.S. plants closed down, and 
others went on reduced workweeks. For 
the people who gained their living in the 
U.S. textile business, there was irony in the 
swirling tide of imports; their own income- 
tax payments had helped financed it. 

Meanwhile, the United States had em- 
barked on a second course which hastened 
the wrecking started by the two-price 
scheme. In a humanitarian move to provide 
cheap textile to clothe the ragged masses of 
Asia and the Middle East, U.S. foreign-aid 
administrators built a number of new textile 
plants abroad and modernized others. The 
new mills were equipped with the most ad- 
vanced machinery. American engineers, 
designers, and merchandising men with 
vaunted know-how were sent abroad to help. 

These plants, too, moved in on the Amer- 
ican market. With wage rates as low as one- 
fourth to one-tenth of those enforced by 
law in U.S. mills, with U.S, cotton available 
at a discount (and even in some cases 
bought with U.S. aid funds), and with ef- 
ficient new plants financed in part by the 
American people, how could they lose? 

Thus, the ruin of the cotton-growing in- 
dustry was spread to the cotton-textile in- 
dustry. Hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans lost theip jobs. 

There have been periodic—and inept—at- 
tempts to doctor the situation. U.S. textile 
exporters could not stay in business under 
a 25-percent handicap in raw-material costs; 
so an equalization fee was introduced. Un- 
der it, exporters may recover, again from 
the U.S., Treasury, 8.5 cents a pound for 
the cotton content of the goods they sell 
abroad. 


Most of the now would-be remedies were 
designed, however, to regulate the flow of 
imports. These, too, have proved frultless. 
Japan, which buys large quantities of U.S. 
cotton (1,103,000 bales, or 39 percent of her 
requirements, in 1961-62), adopted a volun- 
tary quota on her shipments of cotton tex- 
tiles to the United States, But then Hong 
Kong rushed to supply what Japan relin- 
quished, followed by the Republic of Korea, 
Taiwan, Pakistan, India, the Philippines, 
Portugal, Spain, Italy, and France. 

Seeing little progress in resolving cot- 
ton's dilemma, some administration spokes- 


‘men seem inclined to wash their hands of 


the mess that the Government has done so 
much to create. The Washington Post said 
outright what Under Secretary of State 
George Ball seems to have hinted: perhaps 
the US. textile industry should consider 
itself a “terminal case,“ and arrange to ex- 
pire quietly while the Government under- 
takes to train its remaining 881,000 workers 
for other, unspecified, jobs. “Sustained pro- 
tection of uneconomic mills,” the newspaper 
said, would close our markets to struggling 
nations in whose advancement we have in- 
vested millions in foreign aid.” 

Textile people flare at the idea that the 
welfare of struggling nations should be 
of more concern to the U.S. Government 
than that of the 2 million Americans en- 
gaged in the domestic textile and garment 
Industries. They attack the idea that their 
industry is obsolete. Foreign producers 
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are not underselling us because they pro- 
duce a prettier, more serviceable, or more 
durable product,” says Robert C. Jackson, 
executive vice president of the American 
Textile Manufacturers Institute, “but solely 
because they have access to cotton—includ- 
ing American cotton—at one-third less than 
we must pay, and because they pay a wage 
that could not be tolerated in this country.” 

“I recognize that foreign-trade policy is 
an integral part of overall foreign policy,” 
Robert T. Stevens, president of the J. P. Ste- 
vens. Co. mills has said. “Textiles, however, 
have been called upon to carry too much of 
the load—unless our Government desires to 
consider the textile industry expendable.” 

What lies ahead for this sick industry? 

With President Kennedy’s approval, the 
Department of Agriculture proposed in No- 
vember 1961 that an equalization fee of 8.5 
cents a pound be levied on the cotton con- 
tent of textile imports, thus exactly offset- 
ting the export subsidy. “A tariff to offset 
a subsidy that compensates for a price sup- 
port,” snorted the New York Times. 

Fortunately the Tariff Commission re- 
jected the proposal, and the President tossed 
the problem back to the Department of 
Agriculture for referral to Congress, where 
one of the new ideas is to let handlers other 
than the producers buy U.S. cotton at the 
32.5-cent support price, sell it to U.S. mills 
at the 24-cent world price, and then collect 
the difference of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars annually from the ever-loving U.S. 
Treasury. The favored remedy, in short, is 
still another huge subsidy—an attempt, in 
the words of the Baltimore Sun, to “balance 
by new interference the unbalance wrought 
by earlier interference in previous efforts to 
balance still earlier interference,” 

We don't need any more remedies of this 
sort. We need, basically, to get rid of the 
subsidy paid to U.S, cottongrowers, so that 
the price of our cotton can move toward 
the free-market level. This can be done 
gradually, over several crop seasons, and it 
must be done. The Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development and the American Farm 
Bureau Federation agree on this. The 
growers of 85 percent of U.S. cotton are by 
a wide margin the most efficient producers 
in the world, and can compete globally with- 
out leaning on a subsidy. It makes no sense 
to kill off both them and the cotton textile 
industry in an attempt to keep the growers 
of the remaining 15 percent down on the 
farm. 

“The little cotton farmer is fighting a los- 
ing battle, and knows it,” a Department of 
Agriculture official in Georgia said to me 
recently. “The Government, instead of try- 
ing to keep these guys in business, ought to 
be helping them to get out and into some- 
thing useful. It ought to give those who 
want it training and transition loans. A 
plan like that could save us a lot of money 
in the long run, It could also save the in- 
dustry.” 

World consumption of cotton is increasing 
steadily. Despite its present troubles, U.S. 
cotton at the right price has a tremendous 
opportunity to recapture and expand its 
markets. It was U.S, research that doubled 
the cotton yield per acre in 30 years, and that 
opened vast new markets by developing cot- 
ton textiles that resist wrinkling, scorching, 
and mildew. Still greater discoveries may lie 
just ahead, but only if price supports, re- 
duced gradually over several seasons, are 
used as a temporary bridge to carry the en- 
tire industry to solid economic ground, and 
no longer as a barrier to change. 

The people of the United States, in the 
hope of promoting prosperity and peace, have 
assumed enormous burdens, both economic 
and military, around the globe. Our com- 
mitments have been based on confidence in 
the Nation’s unprecedented economic 
strength. To allow that strength to be un- 
dermined by carelessness or lack of fore- 
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sight, as it has been in dealing with the 
cotton problem, is to invite disaster. We 
cannot improve the world’s economy by 
weakening our own. 


Clarke School for Deaf 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. CONTE, Mr. Speaker, Clarke 
School for the Deaf, in Northampton, 
Mass., was chartered June 1, 1867, by an 
act of the Massachusetts General Court. 
Its early history is sprinkled with great 
and generous names and the area of 
Northampton where the school is lo- 
cated—Round Hill—is rich in the history 
of this country. 

In 1871, Alexander Graham Bell 
taught the Clarke faculty his father’s 
system of visible speech. Later, he was 
to marry Mabel Hubbard, who had been 
deafened at the age of 4, 


One of the great unfolding dramas of 
the time was the eventual partnership 
between Alexander Graham Bell and 
May“ Hubbard Bell. 

A recent article in the Northampton 
Daily Hampshire Gazette vividly recap- 
tures this memorable event. I commend 
the article of May 28, 1963, to my col- 
leagues: 

CLARKE SCHOOL ron DEAF CARRYING ON VITAL 
Work 


Mabel Hubbard, wife and inspiration to 
Alexander Graham Bell, early in life learned 
the meaning of the 23d Psalm. 

FPour-year-old May Hubbard walked 
through the valley of the shadow of death 
when she suffered a virulent attack of scar- 
let fever. The disease destroyed her hearing. 

Coaxed by her mother, the bewildered little 
girl identified objects and even volunteerd 
a few words. But she could not hear. May 
tore at her parents“ hearts when she said 
perplexedly, “Why don't the birdies sing? 
Why don't you talk to me?” 

RECITES PSALM 


The Hubbards never were sure that May 
understood them. They feared that the 1l- 
ness had affected her brain. Then one day as 
Mrs. Hubbard was reading the 23d Psalm to 
May, the winsome girl joined in as her 
mother read, “And goodness and mercy shall 
follow me.“ May did understand. 

In her book, “Make a Joyful Sound,” 
Helen E. Waite describes the steps—first 
faltering, then confident—that May took 
from the baffling world of silence and her 
Subsequent life with the inventor of the 
telephone, 

Mabel Hubbard was the daughter of 
Gardiner Green Hubbard, a Boston lawyer 
and philanthropist who was the first presi- 
dent of the National Geographic Society. 
Mr. Hubbard was determined that his 
daughter should not spend her life in silence 
and isolation. 

Mr. Hubbard sought teachers who could 
help his daughter retain her speech. It was 
& pioneering quest in 1862, and experts offer- 
ed him no encouragement. “You cannot 
Tetain her speech, Mr. Hubbard,” they said. 
“She will be dumb in 3 months because she 
cannot hear. And if by some chance she did 
learn to produce words, her voice would be 
Wee than the screech ot a steam locomo- 

ve.” 
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Unsatisfied, Mr. Hubbard turned to Samuel 
Howe, director of the Perkins Institution for 
the Blind. Dr. Howe, with Horace Mann, had 
written a classic report about the German 
schools where deaf children spoke and un- 
derstood others by reading Lips, 

Dr, Howe said May could do the same. 
“Talk, talk, talk to her, just as you do to 
your other children,” he advised. “Make 
sure she is watching your lips. And teach 
her by vibration. Have her feel your throat, 
the cat’s purr, the piano, and make her 
talk.“ 

TRYING TIMES 


The task was not easy. Neither of May's 
parents cared later to speak of those dif- 
ficult months. Mr. Hubbbard once said, “At 
first our little girl was very unwilling to 
talk,” and Mrs. Hubbard wrote to a friend, 
“What an easy life you lead. How free from 
care compared to mine,” 

“But then, gradually, the tide had turned,” 
Miss Waite writes, “Miraculously, May un- 
derstood more and more of what was being 
said to her, She used words and even sen- 
tences more freely and voluntarily, even add- 
ing to her vocabulary words she hasn't known 
before her illness * . She was a happy 
and responsive member of the family once 
more.” 

Mary True, a devoted teacher, then took 
over May's education, drawing her firmly 
into the hearing world. “She was my teacher 
for 3 years,” Mrs. Bell later recalled, and 
my friend for all time.” ' 

In 1867, when she was 9 years old, May 
Hubbbard proved she had learned her les- 
sons well. She was the star witness at a 
State legislative hearing. 

A special committee of the Massachusetts 
Legislature was considering a proposal for 
a new school for the deaf. Witnesses 
doubted that deaf children could be taught 
to speak and read lips, and a strong faction 
wanted sign language taught at the new 
school. 

The sign language advocates were carry- 
ing the day until Mr. Hubbard called on 
his daughter to speak to the members of 
the committee. 

“They plied her with questions in history 
and geography, and gave her simple prob- 
lems in arithmetic,” Miss Waite writes. 
“May's answers were prompt, while her whole 
face lit with eagerness. 

“Opening a book, May read a page or two 
easily and clearly. Something like awe 
seemed to drop over the room. Most of the 
committee had sudden difficulties with their 
spectacle. 

The legislature granted a charter for 
Clarke School for the Deaf—still carrying 
on its vital work at Northampton. Another 
bill provided for teaching deaf children at 
Clarke and other schools how to speak and 
lipread. The victory was complete. 

When she was 13, Mabel Hubbard visited 
Germany with her mother. Even the di- 
rectors of the advanced German schools for 
the deaf were amazed. “I tell you no Ger- 
man child in any oral school can match her 
in any way—speech or speech reading, or 
everyday knowledge,” one director said. “It 
is a true miracle.” 

When Mabel was 15, her mother took her 
to Alexander Graham Bell to improve her 
speech still further. Young Bell was teach- 
ing visible speech, invented by his father, 
Alexander Melville Bell. It was a system of 
graphic symbols representing the position of 
speech organs in making different sounds. 

Professor and pupil fell in love. Mabel 
married Bell in 1877 when she was 19, a 
year after he had successfully demonstrated 
his telephone at the Centennial Exposition 
in Philadelphia. 

Though a great inventor, Dr. Bell always 
considered himself a teacher of the deaf. 
Until their deaths, he and Mrs. Bell together 
labored to help fulfill the Biblical prophecy 
that the “ears of the deaf shall be un- 
stopped * * * and the tongue of the dumb 
sing.” 
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So Goes the Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF . MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, as 
the House will soon consider the Tax 
Rate Extension Act of 1963 to extend 
again the discriminatory excise tax 
against the automobile, I take this op- 
portunity to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to the following editorial from 
the 1963 Automotive Yearbook, setting 
forth so effectively the importance of the 
automobile industry to our whole econ- 
omy and the danger of serious repercus- 
sions if the industry does not continue 
to prosper. 

The excise taxes designed to retard 
production during wartime have been 
lifted from almost every product on 
which they were levied, but not on the 
automobile. Now, when the President 
is calling on us to consider tax reduction 
as a force to stimulate the Nation's 
economy, I submit that it is certainly a 
time for deep reflection about the ad- 
visability of continuing these unfair 
excises. 

The author of this editorial is Robert 
B. Powers, publisher of Ward's Auto- 
motive Reports, a well-known weekly 
digest covering all phases of automotive 
production. As we ponder about the 
various courses of action to promote eco- 
nomic growth, I feel that we should join 
in saying Thank God for the auto in- 
dustry.” The editorial follows: 

So GOES THE Economy 

The automotive year of 1962 will be re- 
corded as the year Washington discovered the 
old Detroit adage: “As the auto industry 
goes, so goes the economy. 

Certainly the industry that produced over 
8 million cars and trucks gained little en- 
couragement from a Government seemingly 
more interested in hearings and investiga- 
tions than in helping to create a favorable 
business climate. 

In the year past, the attitude toward busi- 
ness was puzzling, unemployment kept 
mounting, the Nation's gold supply kept 
dwindling, a scarcity of silver bullion be- 
came evident and the props were pulled out 
from under a seesaw security market. 

Yet the auto industry and all those de- 
pendent on it continued to thrive. The car- 
makers had attractive products and knew 
how to merchandise them to an increasingly 
selective public. 

And Chrysler, as the star performer of the 
year, sharply increased its share of the auto- 
motive market and helped to stir a sluggish 
security market to life. 

There is an omen in all this that should 
not be ignored. It is that a profitable and 
full-employment automotive year needs now 
to be close to a 8 million car and truck year. 
continually mounting costs demand it. 

The break-even point among automakers 
gets yearly higher. It's the same for the 
parts makers, the dealers, the suppliers. 

It took $1.06 billion in sales in 1962 for one 
automakers to turn in a net profit of $34 
million on the year’s output. 

A manufacturer in another feld netted 
$140 million on an Identical volume of busi- 
ness, He could suffer a $100 million loss in 
sales and still net more than the car manu~ 
facturer. A similar $100 milli on drop in 
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sales would put the automaker at the mercy 
of the Wall Street bankers, as Henry Ford 
used to call them. 

The new automotive year is well on the 
way to another near record, perhaps an all- 
time record. With the population growth 
and the two-car family trend, it could be- 
come a habit and spell the end of automo- 
tive off years. 

But the auto industry needs room to 
breathe to do its job with its widely acknowl- 
edged know-how. May the reported words 
of a White House official “Thank God for the 
auto industry“ become part of the perma- 
ment Washington language and not just a 
cry of salvation in a year of misery and mis- 
chief. 

ROBERT B. POWERS, 
Publisher. 


Administration Indecision Strengthens 
Castro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
munist threat to the Western Hemi- 
sphere grows and is strengthened each 
day that the Castro dictatorship stays 
in power in Cuba supported by the 
armed might of the Soviet Union. The 
indecision of the Kennedy administra- 
tion in either bringing about the re- 
moval of Russian troops and weapons 
and in taking steps to give the Cuban 
people a chance to regain their freedom 
adds to the strength of the Castro gov- 
ernment and further threatens the se- 
curity of the United States. 

It is past time for President Kennedy 
to take firm and bold action to rid Cuba 
of Castro and the Western Hemisphere 
of Russian aggression. He should im- 
mediately reinstate the Monroe Doc- 
trine, stop the shipment of strategic ma- 
terials to Cuba, including oil, and de- 
mand the immediate withdrawal of all 
Russian troops and arms. 

The following column by Virginia 
Prewett in the June 7 issue of the Wash- 
ington Daily News exposes the problem 
created by the President’s lack of policy: 

Actron Now Is Urcep To Ovusr Castro 


(By Virginia Prewett) 

A capsule referendum of U.S, nongovern- 
mental leadership has urged President Ken- 
nedy to publicize the full facts of the United 
States-Cuba position, and to remove both 
Fidel Castro and the Soviet presence from 
Cuba “without delays.” 

New York's Freedom House and other spe- 
clalists recently disclosed that 25 seasoned 
U.S. military, inter-American agreed that 

Washington’s withholding of information 
on Cuba “hinders the formation of American 
public opinion rather than obstructing the 
enemy.” The meeting demanded publication 
of “the correspondence between Nikita 
Khrushchev and the President during and 
following the October confrontation.” 


On the risk of nuclear war, “We are most 
in danger when our indecision suggests fear, 
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weakness, or ineptness. The risks later will 
be more formidable than the risks now.” 


SPARK 


Continued Red presence, in fact, “could 
provide the very spark that ignites a nuclear 
war,” the report notes. “Any incident—a 
barroom brawl with Soviet soldiers in Ha- 
vana, a flareup of tempers over a child run 
down by a Soviet jeep—could lead to Russian 
shooting.” 

Among those at the 3-day assembly. 
cosponsored by Freedom House and the Citi- 
zens’ Committee for a Free Cuba, were Vision 
Magezine Publisher Willlam E. Barlow, the 
Research Institute of America’s Leo Cherne, 
Herald-Tribune Columnist Roscoe Drum- 
mond, the liberal Inter-American Association 
for Democracy and Freedom's Frances Grant, 
Daniel James of the Citizens’ Committee, 
Brig. Gen. S. L. A. Marshall, Columnist Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer, Columbia University Prof. 
Frank Tannenbaum, Vice Adm. Charles 
Wellborn, Jr., Florida University’s Prof. A. 
Curtis Wilgus, and this writer. 

The report asks: Is our policy geared to 
secret “accords” with Khrushchey? Why is 
there no tough ban on American goods to 
traders with Cuba? Did Bay of Pigs prisoner 
exchanges serve as cover for a Tito-style re- 
conciliation with Castro? Don't “deals” with 
a Sovietized Cuba repudiate United States- 
Rio Pact obligations and “in effect the whole 
inter-American system?” 

ACTION 


The conference listed 14 possible direct 
Castro-toppling actions, from collective 
measures honoring the Rio and Bogotá Pacts 
and Punta del Este to invasion of Cuba by 
an OAS joint task force. 

“Our leaders must keep us informed of 
the facts and their plans for the future; we 
must keep our leaders informed of the peo- 
ple's Judgment and willingness to sacrifice,” 
the conferees agreed. 


United States-Yugoslavia Trade Rela- 
tions—Senseless or Sensible? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, during 
recent weeks a number of articles oppos- 
ing most-favored-nation tariff treatment 
to Poland and Yugolsavia have been 
inserted into the Recorp by various 
Members. 

This subject is a controversial one and 
properly so. But I am sure that most 
of my colleagues are eager to examine 
both sides of the coin before reaching 
a final decision on this important trade 
matter, It is to aid them in formulating 
an objective judgment on the most- 
favored-nation issue that I call their 
attention to an article which appeared 
May 19, 1963, in the conservative- 
oriented Los Angeles Times. i 

The story was written by Mr. Jack 
Jones, an assistant city editor of the 
Times, who recently toured. Yugoslavia 
on a visit to Europe. 

The article follows: 

Yucostavia Guessinc Game—Wuicn War 
Witt Trro Turn? 
(By Jack Jones) : 

BrELcrabE.—Raise a glass of slivowitz wi 
& Yugoslav at a sidewalk cafe along the 
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Bulevar Revolucije and, because you are an 
American, he will ask: 

“Why does your Congress try to kill trade 
relations with Yugoslavia? Are they trying 
to force us to trade with the Russians?” 

Confusion and hurt persist as to why the 
United States, for which a large number of 
Yugoslavs hold warm regard, should want 
to revoke this country’s most-favored-nation 
tariff benefit status. 

Combined with the conclusion that West- 
ern European buyers for about half of its 
products will fade with the acceleration of 
the Common Market, Yugoslavia’s fear over 
possible U.S. trade discrimination is a chill- 
ing one indeed. 

Amcrican economic observers here see two 
alternatives: 

Yugoslavia will turn fulltilt back to the 
Soviet block, from which it broke in 1948, 
in the ideological uproar with Stalin. 3 

Marshal Tito (who after all is Yugoslavia) 
will try the monstrous task of putting to- 
gether an independent trade bloc of non- 
aligned nations. 

These observers regard the second possibil- 
ity as hopeless. 

The recent visit to Belgrade of Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk made clear the Kennedy 
administration’s concern over where Yugo- 
slavia might wander If Congress doesn't re- 
peal the act which would cancel the most- 
favored-nation clause. 

Because they have heard that Rusk was 
“optimistic” in his private talk with Tito, 
many Yugoslavs will tell you now they don't 
think the United States is going to let them 
fall in with the Soviets again. 

U.S. Embassy people in Belgrade are almost 
frantic in their desire to convince the Ameri- 
can public—and Congress—that Yugoslavia 
is unique among Communist countries, that 
it is inaccurate to identify it with Moscow 
leadership. 

They are openly disturbed by the threat 
of discriminatory tariffs, just as the Com- 
mon Market specter is growing. 

“The overall effect of the congressional ac- 
tion,” said one American diplomatic figure 
here, was to give the impression that Yugo- 
salvia's future with the West isn't very 
bright * * * that their trade future lies in 
areas other than Western Europe and North 
America.” 

But even Yugoslavia's stanchest Ameril- 
can friends here recognize that Tito and 
some of his underlings are directly respon- 
sible for anti-Yugoslav feeling in the United 
States through their penchants for pro- 
Soviet statements, 

American resentment is natural, they rea- 
lize, when one considers that Yugoslav econ- 
omy has been bolstered by more than $2 
billion in U.S. aid over the past few years. 

But, Embassy people here point out, that 

aid is finished except for surplus wheat sales 
and the windup of some technical assistance 
programs. 
And that aid, they maintain, helped keep 
Yugoslavia out of the Soviet bloc and make 
it a stable nation in what historically has 
been a short-fused region. 

Yugoslav trade officials feel Americans 
don't realize that 75 percent of the coun- 
try's post-1948 trade has been outside the 
Soviet bloc—almost half of it in Western 
Europe and about $30 million of it yearly 
with the United States. 

The U.S. figure may drop to $20 million or 
less if most-favored-nation status is killed. 

Any indication that Tito can forge a non- 
alined trade bloc which would fiourish with- 
out Russia or the West draws doubtful 
headshakings because of the lack of heavy 
machinery in virtually all those countries. 

Tito apparently sees his (or Yugoslavia's) 
future as leader of the Afro-Asian bloc, the 
nonalined, however, and there is a great 
deal of feeling here that he will chase that 
rainbow despite his ingrained Marxism which 
prompts him from time to time to babble 
Soviet-style recitations, 
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Here and there someone will complain that 
Tito, who is President for life, is living too 
luxuriously to be a good comrade, but not 
many seem to mind that, 

He is helped, doubtlessly, by the fact that 
the economy is perking along obviously im- 
proving steadily. At least until the Common 
Market and most-favored-nation threats be- 
come actual body blows, 

One thing seems certain. Yugoslavia is 
going to move in the direction Tito points. 

There is of course, the question of what 
will happen when Tito, 71 on May 25, dies. 
His younger deputies.are not quite as imbued 
with Soviet indoctrination as the stubby 
little Croat. Only history will answer that 
question, 


America’s Outdoors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I insert 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, a statement appearing in the 
American Federationist of June 1963, the 
publication of the AFL-CIO, entitled 
“America’s Outdoors—Campers and 
Congestion” by Mr. Saul Miller. 

This is a clear and concise statement 
why legislation like that sponsored by 
the administration for assistance to 
States in acquiring recreational lands 
and additional resources to handle this 
new trend in our American way of life is 
both urgent and immediate. 

The statement follows: 

America's OUTDOORS— CAMPERS AND 
CONGESTION 
(By Saul Miller) 

(Nor- Saul Miller, Director of the AFL- 
CIO Department of Publication, last summer 
led the expedition described here.) 

A station wagon topped with a tarpaulin- 
lashed carrier and loaded with children and 
gear picks its way down a two-lane forest 
road. It stops briefly before a small 
staked in the ground, turns into a rutted 
dirt road, and moves slowly past the clear- 
ings in the woods. 

It pulls up before one of the clearings. 
The driver gets out, quickly inspects the 
area, turns and signals approval. In a mo- 
ment children tumble out of the station 
wagon. The tarpaulin is loosened and gear 
is heaped in the clearing. The family has 
found its home for the night. 

This scene will be repeated some 20 million 
times this year in every national forest, na- 
tional park, and State camping facility as 
urban Americans continue their rediscovery 
of the land, its beauties and challenges, its 
grandeur—and its litter. 

And they will find this year, as they have 
found in the past decade, that the National 
and State parks and forests are not prepared 
to cope with the hordes of campers—espe- 
cially those who cling to their urban con- 
veniences and are not inclined to live sans 
flush tollets, running hot water, television, 
and the rest, 

Most Americans living in urban or subur- 
ban surroundings have at best a tenuous 
relationship with the woods, streams, and 
mountains of the Nation, This is a vast and 
wondrous land, richly endowed with a great 
variety of natural phenomena and geological 
formations. Neither the movies, television, 
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nor plane trips can substitute for a drive on 
the new or old highways etched in the plains 
and the river beds and spiraling up through 
rugged mountains and down jagged canyons. 

But driving the highways provides quickly 
passing views. For a closer and prolonged 
examination, to hunt, to fish, to investigate 
the terrain or to drink deeply of the beauty 
and gasp in exclamation at the majesty and 
sweep of the land, a campsite is necessary 
either for an overnight visit or as a base of 
operations for days or weeks. 

In the past 10 years, fast, modern roads, 
increased leisure time, relatively inexpensive 
and simple-to-operate camping equipment, 
a rise in incomes and in the ownership of 
automobiles have coincided to bring an al- 
most unbelievable pressure on all recrea- 
tional facilities, especially the camping fa- 
cilities of the National and State parks and 
forests. K 

Urban Americans are deeply involved with 
exploring their country. They are plumbing 
its resources for recreation, education, or 
just simply to get away from it all, to camp 
at 10,000 feet where there are no disturb- 
ances except Nature’s own, where a clear- 
ing in the woods becomes a challenge to 
modern man to provide his shelter, food, 
light, and amusements. 

The trade union movement has provided 
an important stimulus to the outdoor recrea- 
tion boom of the postwar years. Collective 
bargaining resulting in improved living 
standards, longer paid vacations, and earlier 
retirement on decent pensions has increased 
automobile sales and the purchase of out- 
door camping and recreation equipment. 
Labor's legislative campaigns have helped 
provide the new roads and the limited over- 
hauling and expansion of facilities in the 
parks and forests. $ 

A day on the road rolling through any 
section of the Nation provides the evidence 
that many American workers are finding it 
possible for the first time to pack gear and 
families into cars and take off for the woods, 
the river valleys, the mountains, or the sea- 
shore, not in search of new jobs or because 
they must move along to exist but as pure 
and simple recreation and education. 

And every summer the recreational facili- 
ties creak and groan under the onslaught. 
The overall picture looks something like this: 

Only 12 percent of the acreage of the 
United States, or about 283 million acres, is 
in public recreation areas. About 80 percent 
of this acreage is federally owned and man- 
aged. 

But of the 25,000 estimated recreation 
areas located on the 283 million acres, 80 


percent is State-operated although compris- - 


ing a little over 12 percent of the total land 
and water involved. 

These figures for 1960 come from a report 
of the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission to the President and Congress. 
This report shows that about 3 million per- 
sons could be accommodated on 105,000 
acres of the total set aside for picnicking; 
757,000 persons could be handled on 10,699 
acres for swimming in pools or beaches; 300,- 
000 on 50,000 acres for winter sports; 82,000 
on 42,000 acres of historic sites. 

Overnight facilities in four categories were 
available for about 1 million persons in 1960, 
with 75 percent of the facilities in camp- 
grounds, 12 percent in cabins, 7 percent in 
trailer camps, and 6 percent in hotels, mo- 
tels, and lodges. 

About 70 percent of the overnight facili- 
ties were on Federal lands, with 38 percent 
of all camping capacity in nationai forests. 
National parks accounted for 13 percent 
and State parks for 20 percent. 

The ORRRC report disclosed that nearly 
5,000 areas involved in its survey showed a 
day-use capacity of 4 million persons at one 
time and 1 million in overnight capacity for 
a total of 5 million, 
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Of daytime capacity, the report snid, “the 
maximum potential capacity that could be 
made available under presently existing con- 
ditions could accommodate 10 million users 
and another 2.7 million could be accommo- 
dated if additional spaces were developed as 
a result of major changes in access, water 
supply, etc.” This, plus planned additions 
in the 1960-64 period, could accommodate 
14.5 million additional daytime users on 
existing arens— more than 3 times the 1960 
capacity. 

Of overnight use, using the same ap- 
proach, the report said planned additions by 
1964 would accommodate 658,000 persons, 
potential capacity use could add another 7 
million persons and 1.7 million could be ac- 
commodated if major changes were made 
a total of 9.4 million or 9 times the 1960 
capacity. * 

This is a rough inventory ot the present 
facilities and the possibilities in the future. 
What about use? 

Total daytime visits in 1960 were 515 mil- 
lion—about one-third to Federal areas. The 
national forests received more than half of 
the visits to Federal areas. 

Overnight use was about one-tenth of day- 
time use, or about 51 million visits, over half 
on Federal areas. The national forests ac- 
counted for two-thirds of all these visits. 

That's the way it was in 1960, But look 
what's been happending in one decade. 

In 1950 recreational visists to national 
parks totaled 32.8 million: in 1960 the figure 
hit 72.3 million. 

The national forests saw the 1950 influx 
of 27.4 million jump to 92.6 million in 1960. 

The recreational dams of the Corps of En- 
gineers witnessed a fantastic rise from 16 
miliion in 1950 to 106 million 10 years later. 

A simple projection of the visits to fed- 
erally-owned lands in the 1960s at the same 
rate of growth as during the past 10 years 
produces “some utterly fantastic figures,” 
says one ORRRC report. Present tastes and 
perferences for outdoor recreation can be 
expected to continue, the population will in- 
crease as will life expectancy, leisure time, 
real income, urbanization and mobility. 

There is little doubt that picnicking and 
camping are the two most popular recrea- 
tional activities involving outdor use of land 
and that picnic areas and campgrounds are 
the least expensive recreation areas to build 
and maintain. This accounts for the con- 
centration in developing and expanding these 
types of areas in the 1960-64 period. 

The day-long drive into the country for 
sightseeing and picnicking is basic to the 
urban tradition. Less traditional and popu- 
lar is the camping trip. But its appeal is 
manifold: it makes economically possible a 
cross-country auto trip from the populous 
urban east to the Pacific; it gives urbanites 
glorying vicariously in their vast country the 
opportunity to see it at first hand; it ex- 
changes the clanging bustle of the cities for 
the softer sounds of the woods, the streams, 
the mountains; it furnishes the opportunity 
for a mold identification with the pioneering 
history of the Nation. 

All of these and other factors—including 
the simple pleasure of camping—put this 
writer and his family on the road last sum- 
mer for a memorable trip of the western 
United States. 

The problem was simple enough—there 
was an unfulfilled desire to tour the country, 
especially the West, while the family was still 
intact. Enroute there would be stops at 
some of the great cities of the West—Denver, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City; 
a visit to Disneyland to assess manmade 
recreation; a few stops with long unvisited 
relatives. And of course there were the nat- 
ural wonders—the mountains, the lakes, the 
canyons and the deserts and also the animal 
life ranging from Pacific Ocean seals to Yel- 
lowstone Park bears. 
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A trip of this scope normally entails a 
minimum of 6,000 miles of driving and, to 
take more than a passing lunge at the 
country, at the very least three to four weeks. 
This time and distance factor, if converted 
into motel and restaurant costs, would make 
the venture financially improbable. If the 
lodging costs are removed and campfire- 
cooked meals substituted, the cost of the 
trip can be reduced by two-thirds and 
brought within reach of a family of six— 
our family. 

It is this simple economic exercise that 
brings most campers to the forests and 
parks. And during the exposure many be- 
come confirmed campers by choice rather 
than by financial calculation. 

The Miller odyssey, as the trip was termed 
when it was being charted on a map after 
its completion, covered five weeks and 9,100 
miles and cost some $800 or about $25 a 
day. It included a Disneyland spree, a full 
sightseeing and dining out day in San Fran- 
cisco and other noncamping activities. 

Only 5 days were spent in motels—mostly 
on the trip home when one of the drivers 
had to leave early. Three days were spent 
with relatives. The rest were spent in camp- 
grounds, mostly National Forest sites, a few 
State parks and one city park in Wyoming. 

Nearly 40 percent of the cost went for 
gas, oll, repairs and a new tire for the large 
station wagon, topped with a box carrier, 
that comfortably handled the passengers and 
gear. About 20 percent was spent on gifts, 
souvenirs, sightseeing, entertainment, re- 
freahments, campsites and parking fees. 
About 25 percent went for food and ice and 
the remaining 15 percent went for restaurant 
meals and motels. 

The family had been on shorter camping 
trips in previous years and had acquired 
some of the basic gear—a gasoline stove and 
lantérn, sleeping bags and air mattresses, 
a large ice chest and water jug, a fly and 
some small tools and odds and ends. For 
the trip, two new tents were purchased, one 
to sleep four and one two-man tent. A few 
extra items were added, such as a battery- 
powered lantern to supplement the gasoline 
light and a lightweight folding table. A 
duffle bag and an old suitcase rounded out 
the equipment, plus some old pots and pans 
and silverware from the kitchen and a pair 
of folding chairs, 

Assuming no camping gear at all, to oufit 
a family of six in the above fashion would 
take between $350 and $400. However, this 
is a one-time expenditure. Buying good 
equipment ensures use for many, many years. 
The savings from week-long camping trips 
in lieu of motels and restaurants will cover 
the cost of the equipment. 

When the family is finally on the road 
there are a number of logistical problems, 
all rather easily met—tfood, water, ice, gaso- 
line, and laundry. These usually are found 
in a cluster in almost every small town or 
crossroads and a one-stop-for-all experience 
is not uncommon and provides a break from 
the perpetual motion odometer and for car- 
weary youngsters. 

In a typical national forest campsite there 
is a clearing in the woods, a flat area large 
enough to pitch a tent, a wooden or stone 
table and benches, a fireplace or cookstove, 
and usually close at hand a water pipe pro- 
viding safe drinking water. Fifty or 100 

away, accessible to a number of camp- 
sites, is a usually clean privy. There nor- 
mally are no lights, no sinks or flush toilets, 
no showers, no hot water, no power outlets 
for electric blankets or television sets. There 
is privacy and simplicity and a challenge to 
put the simple camping gear to work to pro- 
vide shelter, and light, and cooked food, and 
hot water for washing. 

In other camps, mostly in the national 
parks and in some State parks, there are 
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more conveniences but also less privacy as 
campsites are placed closer together so as to 
be nearer the facilities. 

National park campsites usually are clos- 
er to the natural wonders that the parks 
were created to preserve. Development of 
campsites may be on the basis of eight 
sites to an acre or more. The national for- 
ests, covering vast expanses of acreage, usu- 
ally develop campsites further removed from 
the points of interest but based on about 
four sites to the acre. State parks will vary 
greatly in facilities and accommodations, 
many intended only for brief overnight stays, 
others combining conveniences and privacy. 

Campers usually fall into several groups— 
the touring camper who makes overnight 
or 2- to 3-day visits; those who stay in 
a site for 4 or 5 days or a week and move 
on to another site for a similar period; those 
who set up camp in a fayored park or forest 
and spend several weeks, using the camp 
as a base of operations. 

The Miller odyssey was of the touring va- 
riety, concentrated on the western United 
States. Its itinerary, perhaps, provides a 
clue to why the roads will be jammed, the 
camps bursting this summer. 

Starting in Washington, D.C., in early 
July, the family moved in slow stages 
through the middle of the country to Den- 
ver. Enroute there were camping stops at 
a State park in Ohio, complete with a thun- 
derstorm; a camp along the Mississippi River 
marking the site of Indian burial grounds 
and an uncommon amount of mosquitoes; a 
motel in Kansas in face of car radio warn- 
ings of tornadoes; and a windswept camp- 
site alongside a newly built dam in far 
western Kansas, where electric outlets were 
located at the base of utility poles for the 
convenience of campers. 

These were overnight stops, with the 
sightseeing limited mostly to what could 
be spotted from a moving car. But for the 
youngsters this was their first crossing of the 
fabled Mississippi (they were disappointed 
that it was not more heroic in proportions). 
It was also the first exposure to the limitless 
plains stretching to the horizon in all direc- 
tions, the first sight of a Kansas town marked 
at great distances from the actual location 
by sky-soaring elevators. 

From Denver the course moved southwest 
through the Pike National Forest and Colo- 
rado Springs over the Continental Divide at 
about 11,000 feet into a riverside canyon 
camp in the San Juan National Forest. Here 
the youngsters wandered up the side of a 
canyon just before dusk and were brought 
down by a rescue party, somewhat bruised 
but unhurt. 

By this time the family was a smoothly 
working camping unit and could set up its 


. tents and have a hot meal going in about 45 


minutes. Light, efficient and not too much 
equipment, plus assigned chores and duties, 
made the difference. 

Mesa Verde National Park, with its Indian 
cliff dwellings high atop a flattened moun- 
tain, was our first experience of the millions 
of vacationers, tourists and’campers converg- 
ing on the parks and thelr wondrous sights. 
The tour schedules and the guided walks 
were efficient and well planned, but the 
scene in some aspects was not unlike a visit 
to Radio City in New York. 

From the Mesa Verde to Gallup, N. Mex., 
was a trip through the Navaho wastelands— 
an almost endless nothingness with hogans 
and shacks scattered here and there. The 
youngsters were overwhelmed and they began 
to identify all wasteland or barren areas on 
the rest of the trip as Indian reservations, 
with appropriate commentaries on the visible 
injustice. ' 

At sunset the Painted Desert and the Petri- 
fied Forest in Arizona were at thelr most 
beautiful and eerie. There is a deep grati- 
tude that these sites have been preserved by 
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the Government, for this is a strange and 
unique part of our country. 

The journey continued to Oak Creek Can- 
yon south of Flagstaff, where a wooded camp- 
site along a cool stream and a natural rock- 
slide in a drop in the creek delighted the 
youngsters. The next stop was the Grand 
Canyon, again a bustling tourist attraction’ 
but one that can quiet chattering children 
by its awesome dimensions. 

More desert mileage was eased by a water- 
rigged air cooler hanging from the right 
front window to bring a degree of hu- 
midity into the parched interior of the 
station wagon. At Page, Ariz., car trouble 
threw the schedule off a day and gave 
the family a taste of the intolerable 
heat of desert camping at the newly-devel- 
oped Glen Canyon Recreation Area. It pro- 
vided laso a look at a gigantic dam abuild- 
ing, with the huge earthmoving equipment 
grinding away through the night and a new 
bridge spanning an 800-foot drop into the 
depths of the canyon. 

The odyssey continued through Zion Na- 
tional Park into the Lake Mead Recreation 
Area for swimming and a tour of Boulder 
Dam, an impressive demonstration of a wise- 
ly-spent tax dollar. Through the neon em- 
pire of Las Vegas Into the Mojave Desert at 
night to Los Angeles and the first leg of the 
trip was climaxed by pitching a tent on a 
relative’s lawn to house the male youngsters 
of both families. 

Disneyland faded quickly as the journey 
resumed up the California coast. The savage 
beauty of the bare, jegged cliffs dropping 
precipitously to the ocean fitted in well with 
the late William Randolph Hearst’s castle 
at San Simeon. A fog-shrouded campsite 
near the water's edge kept the campfire going 
late into the night and produced nightmar- 
ish shadows. 

The Spanish mission at Carmel and a visit 
to Monterey brought a new understanding 
of this part of the country and its traditions 
and background. And moving up the coast 
to San Francisco, the family was certain its 
decision to pass up the interior mountains 
and lakes had been well taken. 

A few miles north of the Golden Gate 
Bridge a California State park high over the 
Ocean provided an excellent campsite base 
for a visit to San Francisco. Camping and 
touring clothes gave way to dresses and 
jackets and a fling at the city’s fine restau- 
rants and attractions. 

We moved northward into the giant red- 
wood country and a State park provided a 
memorable campsite in the midst of the 
towering trees. Slowly the trip moved to the 
very top of California and into the Rogue 
River National Forest in Oregon and Crater 
Lake where, on July 30, the children en- 
gaged in a vigorous snowball fight while 
breakfast was being prepared. The blue of 
the volcanic lake was almost an exnggera~- 
tion as one gazed down at it from the heights 
above. Looking southward, the High Sierras 
spread out in stark beauty and beckoned the 
camper. 

But the journey then turned eastward 
and moved across the barrenness of south- 
ern Oregon into Idaho and dipped down to- 
ward Utah. The sagebrush and tumblewced, 
the hallmark of so much of the West, grew 
monotonous and then suddenly the lush 
Tich valleys of eastern Utah appeared, A 
camp in the Wasatch National Forest pro- 
vided an easy access for a visit to Salt Lake 
City and a swim in the Great Lake. 

North and east again into Wyoming and 
the Jackson Hole country, with a campsite 
at Grand Teton National Park complete with 
hot showers, stores and a full quota of 
campers. The Grand Tetons are overpower- 
ing, craggy and snow-topped in August. The 
park abuts Yellowstone on the south and a 
day-long expedition was undertaken to visit 
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the geysers, the lake, the bears. Here the 
jam became more evident, especially the 
traffic, with license plates reading like a roll 
of the States and the Canadian provinces. 
Old Faithful required a prelunch and post- 
lunch viewing as the youngsters valiantly 
clicked away with their box cameras (and 
came home with some fine shots). 

Through the park and heading east there 
was the hush of the copper-hued Shoshone 
canyon and the breathtaking switchbacks of 
the Big. Horn Mountains. The schedule 
broke down somewhere along the line and 
camp turned out to be a rather dusty small 
city park. It did for the night. 

The ride through the Black Hills brought 
a new feeling—the towering heights were 
replaced with a new ruggedness. The mass 
pilgrimage to Mount Rushmore brought al- 
most larger crowds than elsewhere on the 
trip and, as the wagon headed toward Rapid 
City, a note of lurid commercialism crept in. 
This had been noted elsewhere—the “nat- 
ural wonders," the animal farms and “zoos,” 
the roadsigns starting hundreds of miles 
away and keyed to whetting the appetites 
of car-cooped youngsters. 

From South Dakota, with one driver leav- 
ing, the family drove home in slow stages, 
stopping in motels until finally the wagon 
pulled up in front of the house in Washing- 
ton bearing visible traces of its journey. The 
youngsters were physically in top condition, 
hardened by weeks of sleeping in tents or 
under the stars. They had learned they 
could exist reasonably well without televi- 
sion, dishwashers, refrigerators or electric 
lights. They were ready to tackle anything 
that came along and they had absorbed some 
of the splendor of the land and its people 
and understood a bit more what America is. 

A few years ago, a Congressman made a 
cross-country camping trip with his family 
of five children and filed a report with a 
House committee. Most of his camping was 
done in the national forests. His report 
urged top priority for access roads to camp- 
sites and a plea for simple, spacious, private 
campgrounds without showers, laundry 
facilities and electrical outlets. The na- 
tional parks and the State parks should be 
allowed to satisfy the demand for more con- 
yeniences he said. 

To finance new campsites, which he urged 
be located on stfeams or lakes, he recom- 
mended a users’ stamp fee similar to a hunt- 
ing or fishing license, a proposal now before 
Congress in the administration's recreation 
program. 

The Kennedy administration has intro- 
duced legislation in the 88th Congress set- 
ting forth the brond outlines of such a na- 
tional recreation policy and coordinating 
the activities of the various National and 
State agencies all involved in or forced into 
the recreation business by the insatiable 
demand. 

But the Government must move rapidly if 
enough land is to be set aside for conserva- 
tion and recreation uses. The expanding 
population, coupled with advances in tech- 
nology, has accelerated the exploitation of 
lands for suburban developments, highways, 
parking lots, industrial sites and other pur- 
poses, Drainage, navigation improvements 
and pollution may be reducing recreation 
water resources at an even more rapid rate. 

As outdoor recreation resources are di- 


minishing, the demand is rapidly increasing. 


All responsible predictions indicate a con- 
tinued high growth in use of recreation re- 
sources. There is general agreement that 
the available supply of facilities is inade- 
quate now. Unless an overall national policy 
approach institutes remedial action, the 
present inadequacies in outdoor recreation 
will be compounded and multiplied. 
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Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following newsletter of June 8, 


1963. 
WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce Atcer, Fifth District, 
Texas) 
CIVIL RIGHTS AND LAWFUL PROCEDURES 


The week’s events in the field of race rela- 
tions indicate political motivation behind 
much of the agitation. The matter has been 
brought to a head for the people of Dallas by 
two events: (1) The ill-advised action of 
ignoring civil service procedures, and (2) the 
inclusion of Dallas on the Attorney General's 
list of cities having race problems, As to 
(1) the order to promote Negroes strictly on 
the basis of race and to bypass civil service 
procedures came from Washington. The 
local postmaster was forced to take action 
on instructions from his superiors. In by- 
passing civil service procedures all the postal 
workers have been downgraded which is 
bound to result in lowered morale. The merit 
system for promotions is the only way to 
insure justice and equity for all Federal 
workers. The evils of the spoils system 
became so bad it resulted in the establish- 
ment of the Civil Service Commission and 
the merit system for Federal employees in 
1883. Promotions have been based on (a) 
ability and performance determined by exam- 
inations and rating: (b) seniority; (c) 
supervisory appraisal. All of these factors are 
ignored now In orders to make promotions on 
the basis of race. Also ignored with result- 
ing grave injustice is veterans preference. A 
breakdown in the civil service system can 
only hurt all Federal employees including 
minority groups. 

As to (2): 
cities having race problems was best 
appraised and dismissed by a Dallas business 
man present at the President’s meeting who 
said? “I didn't know we had one.” The 
tragedy of the attempts of the President and 
the Attorney General to force integration 
policies without regard to legal procedures is 
that these efforts are creating racial strife 
where heretofore it did not exist. The rela- 
tionship between people must be solved 
locally by those of good will, and good rela- 
tions cannot be established, nor justice main- 
tained on any other basis. Every citizen 
must be guaranteed all the rights outlined 
in the Constitution which means that in the 
places where taxpayers money is used and 
in areas classed as parks and public utility 
in nature, of course, there can be no dis- 
crimination. However, for the President by 


As in all our relationships these problems 
must be solved by the people and for the 
people, In the Post Office to establish fus- 
tice for all the postal workers and the peo- 


Including Dallas on a list of. 
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discrimination in reverse—for the Negro 
and against the whites—is equally bad. The 
best guarantee the Negro has to attain jus- 
tice is within the framework of the Consti- 
tution. The fight for equality, the battle 
to eliminate the injustices that do exist can- 
not be fought on university campuses or the 
streets of our cities; it cannot be won 
through Supreme Court decisions or Execu- 
tive orders altering the Constitution. It 
must be won on the floor of Congress 
through proper legislation, through proper 
respect for law enforcement, and finally 
through proper religious motivation in the 
human heart. 
TAX LEGISLATION 


A tax bill, the President’s No. 1 legisla- 
tion, is a long way off. There is still no 
bill, that is, no language. The drafting of 
language is now beginning. When drafted, 
the basic tax areas—rate reduction, individ- 
ual and corporate; and the areas of struc- 
tural reform—will be considered separate- 
ly, then collectively, as a package. The eco- 
nomic impact of each, also Federal revenue 
effect as tax-take of each, must be separate- 
ly, then collectively, computed. Meanwhile, 
the Korean taxes consisting of corporate rate 
reduction, 52 percent to 47 percent; and var- 
ious excises, must be considered for exten- 
sion. Othervise, these wartime, temporary 
taxes, expire. There is ample reason for let- 
ting these taxes, a package producing $4.1 
billion revenue, to expire. However, some 
feel the Korean taxes should be continued 
and considered as a part of the larger tax re- 
shuffling requested by the President's $10.3 
billion package of recommended changes. I 
favor letting the Korean taxes expire and 
then reforming what remains. The Ways 
and Means Committee agreed not to con- 
sider further any change in the taxation of 
natural resources embracing coal, oil, and 
the approximately 100 extractive minerals, 

COMMUNIST GOALS 


The Communist Manifesto of November- 
December 1960 In Moscow lald down a blue- 
print for the completion of world domina- 
tion, prime target being the United States.“ 
Their goals of muzzling our military and 
squashing anti-Communists are continuing 
to meet with success, Greatest impetus in 
their drive, of course, is their successful open 
penetration of the Western Hemisphere and 
discard of the Monroe Doctrine. Cuba can 
now be called the beginning of the end for 
American and Western civilization unless 
something haits final accomplishment of the 
blueprint. The Preparedness Investigating 
Subcommittee of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee accurately assesses the danger in 
a recent report and lists the 11 clear and 
present dangers, as follows: 

1. Cuba is an advanced Soviet base for 
subversive, revolutionary, and agitational 
activities in the Western Hemisphere and 
affords the opportunity to export agents, 
funds, arms, ammunition, and propaganda 
throughout Latin America. 

2. Assuming without deciding that all 
strategic weapons have been withdrawn, 
there is the ever-present possibility of the 
of the stealthy reintroduction of strategic 
missiles and other offensive weapons, using 
the Soviet forces still in Cuba as camouflage 
and security for the activity. 

3. Cuba serves as an advance intelligence 
base for the USSR. 

4. The potential exists to establish elec- 
tronic warfare capabilities based on Cuba. 

5. The vital Panama Canal could be the 
target for sneak raids originating from Cuba. 

6. Potentially, Cuba is a base from which 
‘the Soviets could interdict our vital air and 
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sea lanes. It can now be used for the air, 
sea, and electronic surveillance of our mili- 
tary activities in the Southeast United States 
and the Caribbean, 

7. Cuba's airfields could serve as recovery 
air bases for planes launched against the 
United States from the Soviet Union. 

8. Advanced Soviet submarine bases could 
be established in Cuban ports with very little 
effort. 

9. The continued presence of the Soviets 
in Cuba could require a further reorientation 
of the U.S. air defenses. 

10. Cuba provides a base for the trainin 
of agents from other Latin American coun 
tries in subversive, revolutionary, agitational, 
and sabotage techniques. 

11. The very presence of the Soviets in 
Cuba affects adversely our Nation’s image and 
prestige. Our friends abroad will under- 
standably doubt our ability to meet and de- 
feat the forces of communism thousands of 
miles across the ocean if we prove unable 
to cope with the Communist threat at our 
very doorstep. è 

A consideration of all these matters serves 
to emphasize the gravity of the threat to our 
national security which Cuba now represents, 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cob or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


'TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES —The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, f 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, Section 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—NO maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, $ 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery ot the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconn the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Dally Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
specches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%-point_ 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. Nod italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
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documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recor shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furntshed.—Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress, Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorn style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. -+ 

7. Thirty-day limit-—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections. — The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist’ only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed - 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Recor shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the offi- 
cial reporters of one House and then an ex- 
tension from the copy of the other House, so 
that Senate and House extensions appear al- 
ternately as far as possible throughout the 
Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order 
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or arrangement in which the copy comes 
from the official reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The official reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed imme- 
diately following the lead items as indicated 
by the official reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall tndicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
sultable reference thereto af the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

Pa 
LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS ~ 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to Inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra coples, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration pf the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 

printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Our National Reclamation-Irrigation 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HAYDEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» remarks by 
the Commissioner of Reclamation, Floyd 
E. Dominy, before the 50th convention of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, in Washington, D.C., on June 7. 
The title of his remarks is “Our Na- 
tional Reclamation-Irrigation Program.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our NATIONAL RECLAMATION-IRRIGATION 

PROGRAM 


(Remarks of Commissioner of Reclamation 
Floyd E. Dominy) 

The pessimism of those who seek to show 
how uneconomic it is for man to reach for 
the moon has a familiar ring to those of us 
who have lived in the American West or par- 
ticipated in the development of its resources. 

In the early part of the last century—only 
a few minutes on the clock of the universe— 
Americans were wondering what to do about 
the vast desert wasteland that lay beyond 
the Mississippi—relatively almost as far dis- 
tant from Washington then as the moon is 
from the earth today. 

Eloquent Daniel Webster didn’t intend to 
do anything about the West, and he told the 
Senate so in some rhetorical questions that 
stand today in retrospect as something of a 
monument to unstatesmanlike utterances: 

“What do we want with this vast, worth- 
less area, this region of savages and wild 
beasts, of shifting sands and whirlpools of 
dust, of cactus and prairie dogs?” he asked. 


“To what use could we ever hope to put 
these great deserts or those great mountain 
ranges, impenetrable and covered to their 
base with eternal snow? 

“Mr. President, I will never vote 1 cent 
from the Public Treasury to place the Pacific 
const 1 inch nearer Boston than it now is," 

Even as late as a century ago—in 1859—the 
great Colorado River Basin of the West, 
which incidentally contains many square 
miles of moonlike landscape, was being simi- 
larly written off by an Army officer who 
headed the first navigation survey expedi- 
tion up the river. This is what Army Lt. 
J. C. Ives wrote after the conclusion of that 
1859 survey: 

“The region last explored is, of course, al- 
together valueless. It can be approached 
only from the south and, after entering it, 
there is nothing to do but leave. Ours was 
the first, and will doubtless be the last, party 
of whites to visit this profitless locality. It 
seems intended by nature that the Colorado 
River, along the greater portion of its lonely 
and majestic way, shall be forever unvisited 
and undisturbed.” 

History, it seems, has come full circle from 
the debunking efforts of Daniel Webster and 
Lieutenant Ives. Their successors are now 
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making similar predictions about the folly 
of trying to land men on the moon. 

As an individual who has devoted the ma- 
jor part of his professional career to develop- 
ing the land and water resources of the West, 
I feel strongly that it is man’s destiny, and 
this generation's responsibility, to reach for 
the moon. And, in spite of the examples 
just cited of the vulnerability of predictions 
on the future, I subscribe to the forecasts 
that the results of lunar exploration will 
prove extremely valuable to mankind—just 
as the conquest of the once-forbidding west- 
ern frontier proved valuable to America. 

Thinking of Daniel Webster, however, one 
prudent qualification seems necessary—these 
favorable results can materialize if the early 
moon expeditions include scientists who can 
solve the problem of developing a supply 
of water, which, for man, is just as basic a 
resource on the moon as it is here on earth. 

But to get back to earth, and to my as- 
signed subject. 

Since the Reclamation Act was signed by 
President Theodore Roosevelt six progress- 
filled decades ago, 135 reclamation projects 
have been authorized by the Congress. 

Some $3.2 billion worth of project features 
now in service include 220 storage dams 
completed or under construction which will 
have a total of 130 million acre-feet in stor- 
age capacity; 119 diversion dams, 461 pump- 
ing plants, 6,400 miles of main supply canals, 
and 42 powerplants, and 11,000 miles of 
transmission lines. 

The storage reservoirs of the Bureau of 
Reclamation provide irrigation water for 8 
million tirrigable acres, which, since 1910, 
have produced more than $17 billion worth 
of-agricultural crops—currently at a level of 
$1 billion in gross crop value yearly. The 
reservoirs aso yield 483 billion gallons of mu- 
nicipal and industrial water annually, and 
approximately 27 million visitor-days’ use 
is made of the 1.4 million acres of water- 
surface area of these man-made lakes and 
the adjoining shorelands. 

Water released from the reservoirs for 
these and other purposes also turn turbines 
in project powerplants, which generate near- 
ly 27 billion Kilowatt-hours of energy an- 
nually. 

In addition to these vast material benefits, 
these reclamation projects also provide ma- 
jor public benefits from flood control, nav- 
igation, water pollution control, fish and 
wildlife propagation, and other benefits. 

Project operations now return revenues of 
more than $90 million a year and additional 
millions in Federal, State, and local taxes, 
without counting the jobs provided in proj- 
ect construction and operation, and in proc- 
essing and service industries in the com- 
munities adjoining reclamation projects. 

And, as a final economic note to this 
very brief statistical picture of the reclama- 
tion program, you, as taxpayers, will be 
pleased to learn that the water and power 
users on these projects are contracting to 
repay more than 90 percent of the Treasury 
costs of the investment. 

Now let us look at some of these statistical 
accomplishments in human terms. 

One of the first large storage dams built 
by the Bureau of Reclamation was the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Dam on the Salt River in 
Arizona. This structure, and the related 
storage and diversion dams on the Salt, Gila, 
and Verde Rivers, made it possible to utilize 
water—literally liquid gold—which, for ages, 
has wasted into the Gulf of California. They 
made possible the tremendous agricultural, 


industrial, and population growth in Phoenix 
and vicinity. 

The amazing growth of another burgeoning 
section of the West—southern California— 
was made possible to a large degree by the 
construction of Hoover, Parker, and Davis 
Dams on the lower Colorado River. Parker 
Dam is the start of the 242-mile Colorado 
River Aqueduct, built by the Metropolitan 
Water District of Southern California to 

water for 8 million people over 
mountain and across desert from the Colo- 
rado River to the Pacific Coast. 

After demonstrating at Hoover Dam that 
the mightiest rivers can be plugged with con- 
crete, the Bureau of Reclamation designed 
and contracted to build the world’s 
concrete structure in the Columbia River at 
Grand Coulee. Here the Bureau rivalled the 
work of the glaciers in the ice age, by block- 
ing the mighty Columbia and pumping water 
to fill an abandoned river channel, or coulee. 
This formed a large man-made lake which 
already supplies water to 450,000 acres and 
ultimately will supply irrigation water to 1 
million acres of desert lands in central Wash- 
ington. Grand Coulee Dam is one of the 
world’s most imposing dams, particularly at 
floodstage, with its broad spillway cascading 
water three times the height of Niagara Falls. 
Nevertheless, that spillway water is waste 
which we hope can ultimately be contained 
and put to use. 

Also during the 1930's, the Bureau of 
Reclamation undertook construction of the 
500-mile-long Central Valley project in Cali- 
fornia—the world’s longest irrigation system. 
Our next Paul Bunyanesque assignment was 
to drill a 13-mile-long tunnel, nearly 10 feet 
in diameter, through the Colorado Rockies, 
to take water from the west slope to the 
east slope and dropping it to valley floor 
through stair-step reservoirs and power- 
plants. One of the most complex and spec- 
tacular projects ever undertaken by the Bu- 
reau, the Colorado-Big Thompson project, is 
composed of more than 100 separate engi- 
neering features integrated into a power and 
irrigation system existing for 250 miles of 
mountains and plains. 

Since the mid-1940's, the Bureau of Recla- 
mation has been engaged with the Corps of 
Engineers in building the 10-State Missouri 
River Basin project, the world's largest water 
resource development from the standpoint 
of planned investment. This great project 
has not yet reached the halfway mark in its 
total development. Its potential benefits, 
regionally and nationally, are almost in- 
calculable. 

Any of these major reclamation projects 
is worthy of inclusion in lists of engineer- 
ing wonders of the modern world. Collec- 
tively, they represent a tremendous program 
of achievement, and we are en 
literally hundreds of technicians, adminis- 
trators, and other visitors from countries 
throughout the world who are coming here 
to inspect these great engineering works and 
to solicit our know-how. 

Much has been accomplished but much re- 
mains to be done. Here are a few samples: 

We are only part way along with the bil- 
lion dollar, five-State Colorado River storage 
project. This project involves the construc- 
tion of Glen Canyon Dam, a 710-foot-high 
rival of Hoover Dam now nearing completion, 
and many other storage and diversion dams 
and other structures. These facilities are 
required to develop irrigation, municipal and 
industrial water, hydropower, fabulous pub- 
lic recreation centers, and other benefits for 
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a mountain-desert region larger than New 
England. 

In spite of the extensive water develop- 
ment work in the Pacific Southwest, still- 
pyramiding population pressures are fore- 
telling water shortages if something more 
isn't accomplished before the southern Call- 
fornia area trebles its population to the pro- 
jected year 2000 level of 30 million, and the 
Phoenix-Tucson area more than quadruples 
its present population to reach 214 million 
in the same period. To meet this Incipient 
water supply emergency, Secretary of the 
Interlor Stewart L. Udall has launched a 
Department of the Interior study, announced 
several months ago, aimed at- meeting the 
total future water needs of this region. 

The study will consider the use of addi- 
tional water storage, importations from other 
areas, plants—powered by both fossil and 
nuclear fuels—to convert saline and brackish 
water_to fresh water, water savings by the 
use of canal linings and conservation 
through the elimination of useless, water- 
consuming plants and reduction of inefficient 
irrigation practices, and other potential re- 
medies. The economic potentialities are 
enormous because the future industrial and 
population growth of a large and important 
geographic area is directly involved. 

In the State of Texas, the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation is working with various Federal 
agencies and the State of Texas in a state- 
wide development study of great significance. 
Texas seeks to find an adequate supply of 
water for its expected population increase 
from its present level of 9 million to 22 mil- 
lion residents by the year 2010. The major 
engineering feature of plans now nearing 
completion by the Bureau of Reclamation, 
after 12 years of study, is a river-sized canal 
which would extend for 450 miles in a great 
arc from the Sabine River in the northeast 
to the Rio Grande Basin in southwest Texas. 
This is big thinking in future water supply— 
even for Texas, 

In California, the Bureau of Reclamation 
is cooperating in the development of the 
$1% billion California State water plan. 
This project will create another river-sized 
canal that will be made to run uphill in the 
San Joaquin Valley—eventually to be lifted 
over the Tehachapi Mountains into the Los 
Angeles-San Diego area, We are construct- 
ing the San Luis Reservoir as a joint facility 
of this State project and the Federal Central 
Valley project. 

Concluding, I want to underscore three 
major points of emphasis in water resource 
development in this country if we are to keep 
ahead of water needs in the future. 

1. More efficient use of water: 

Because water has been so plentiful, we, 
as a people, have been notorious in our waste. 
We could fill the equivalent of several large 
reservoirs simply by elimination of this waste. 
It is one of our best possibilities for what 
would constitute a major addition to our wa- 
ter supply. 

2. We must accelerate basic and applied 
research in hydrology: 

We must not allow all of our best brains 
in engineering and allied technology and 
science to be diverted exclusively into the 
more glamorous pursuits of the space age. 
Let's reach for the moon, but not forget the 
earth—especially the semiarid and arid por- 
tions of it. 

3. We must build water resource projects 
for all uses, and all users must be persuaded 
to help pay their proportionate costs of the 
investment. 

This sound economic approach has paid 
off in six decades of Reclamation develop- 
ment, and it should be applied across the 
board as far as is practical. 

The Reclamation program has amply de- 
monstrated that water resource development 
is both essential to, and economical in, the 
most challenging areas of this country. We 
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must continue to display the same vision, 
the same forward thinking, the same unity 
of action we have had in the past, if we are 
to keep pace with She needs of future gen- 
erations. 


NASA and the Boston Area 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, there are times when the 
awarding of Government contracts 
creates controversy and much specula- 
tion on the part of those sources that 
consider themselves well-informed on 
Washington affairs. 

We have another such case before us 
at the present time. The National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, after 
considerable study and qualified discus- 
sion, wish to locate their new Electronics 
Research Center in the Greater Boston 
area. 

I understand that questioning voices 
are already making themselves heard on 
this matter. The substance of the crit- 
icism appears to be that this is “a politi- 
cal payoff,” or that this is “undoubted 
favoritism.” 

Mr. Speaker, I am shocked by this 
carping criticism, Because the Bay 
State is represented in the executive 
branch of our Government must it be 
excluded from every consideration? Can 
the State of Massachusetts not be given 
a simple research center? I trust that 
this is not the case. 

My own State of California has quali- 
fied for many Government contracts. 
Primarily, this is due to the excellent 
academic and technical skill available 
there. In Massachusetts we have a 
similar situation. One of the greatest 
institutes of higher learning in the 
world—MIT—is located in the Greater 
Boston area. Several outstanding uni- 
versities and colleges are also located 
there. 

Mr. Speaker, when this country has 
been in great need it has always gone to 
the areas of competence, This is the 
reason the Nation has gone to California 
for aircraft manufacture, for missile 
manufacture, and now for spacecraft 
and other items related to the space pro- 
gram. It is totally logical, therefore, 
for NASA to go to the Greater Boston 
area to locate its new Electronics Re- 
search Center. Once again the Nation 
will be taking advantage of existing 
resources, 

As I understand it, the Government 
does not presently have the broad-based 
skills in electronics and related sciences 
to meet the future requirements in the 
space field. Based on studies conducted 
by NASA, the officials there were led to 
the conclusion that they needed an in- 
crease in their scientific knowledge in 
order to provide the support required 
for future space efforts. 

The establishment of a new NASA cen- 
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ter, specifically planned for research in 
the field of electronics and related sci- 
ences, appeared to have clear advan- 
tages. Concentration of research talent, 
with the absence of any conflicting de- 
velopment missions in other fields, and 
the availability of comprehensive re- 
search facilities would contribute to the 
creation of a major capability in elec- 
tronics research as quickly as possible. 

While other areas in the country have 
electronic competence, it seems to me 
that the real heart of the electronics in- 
dustry is in the Greater Boston area. 
This section has the University and In- 
dustrial strength that will provide the 
necessary stimulating environment for 
the proposed center. 

Mr. Speaker, I think we would be the 
first to criticize NASA if it accepted less 
than the ablest contractor—less than the 
ablest method of providing preeminence 
in space for this country—or less than 
the best location in the Nation for the 
Electronics Research Center which is 
so vitally and rapidly needed. 

Let us forget parochial and provincial 
arguments. Let us have an end to this 
unconstructive and petty criticism. Let 
us go forward and build the new re- 
search center and see that this Nation 
of ours assumes its rightful place—first 
in technical know-how, and first in the 
space race. 


De Zavala Park Endorsed by Harris 
County, Tex., Historical Survey Com- 
mittee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on May 27, the Senate passed Senate bill 
261, my bill to clear the way for the 
establishment of a State or county park 
at the homestead of Lorenzo de Zavala, 
a signer of the Texas Declaration of In- 
dependence and a Vice President of the 
Republic of Texas. 


The Harris County Historical Survey 
Committee has gone on record in support 
of enactment of this bill in the Texas 
Congress with a resolution adopted 
May 14, 1962. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE HARRIS COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SURVEY COMMITTEE, May 14, 
1963 
Whereas Lorenzo de Zavala was a signer 

of the Texas Declaration of Independence, 

first vice president of the Republic of Texas, 
and one of the New World's outstanding 
statesmen of his era; and 

Whereas there exists no suitable monu- 
ment or memorial to this extraordinary early 
Texas hero; and 
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Whereas there could be no more suitable 
memorial to Lorenzo de Zavala than a State 
shrine embracing the site of his home where 
the wounded in the Battle of San Jacinto 
were hospitalized and also the nearby cem- 
etery where he lies buried, immediately across 
the Houston Ship Channel from the San 
Jacinto battleground (and where also is 
buried David Thomas, first attorney general 
and for a time acting secretary of war of the 
Republic of Texas); and 

Whereas such a State historic monument 
in the form of a park adjacent to the battle- 
ground not only would be a fitting tribute 
to Zavala’s memory but also would enhance 
the scenic and aesthetic value of the battle- 
ground itself; and 

Whereas a Lorenzo de Zavala shrine would 
be a scource of particular pride to our large 
population of Mexican extraction, as well as 
to Texans generally; and 

Whereas there is a bill in Congress to con- 
vey, out of the surplus Federal property 
which is the former San Jacinto Ordnance 


Depot, parcels A-23, A-25, A-26, A-27, and: 


A-28, comprising 142 acres of the 177-acre 
Zavala homestead to the State of Texas as 
a historic monument; and 

Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
Texas has enacted a bill to accept this prop- 
erty for a State shrine: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Harris County Histori- 
cal Survey Committee, created by the Harris 
County Commissioners Court at the request 
of the Texas State Historical Survey Com- 
mittee, an official agency of the State of 
Texas, does hereby urge the enactment of 
S. 261 by Senator RALPH YARBOROUCH of 
Texas and directs that copies of this resolu- 
tion be sent to Texas Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress and to the chairmen 
of the appropriate committees. 

HaroLD G. PYLE, 
Chairman. 
FRANK E. Tritico, 
Secretary. 


The Middle East Cauldron 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


or 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
last week the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from New York, Senator Javrrs, ad- 
dressed the Hth Annual Convention of 
District 1, B'nai B'rith. Senator Javits 
spoke on the difficult situation which 
exists in the Middle East. As the Sena- 
tor said in his remarks, the unrest and 
tension which exists in that area im- 
pedes peace not only in the Middle East 
but in the world. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senator Javits’ remarks be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
so that the benefit of his analysis may 
be available to all. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The present crisis in the Middle East is 
deepening and the danger of war with Is- 
rael’s existence at stake will not disappear 
as if my magic just because certain words 
are said and certain statements pronounced. 

U.S. policy in the Middle East con- 
tinues to be one of “quiet diplomacy” 
and the Middle East is the only part of the 
world where U.S. policy treats friends of 
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peace and foes of peace alike. This is an 
untenable and ill-advised posture for our 
Nation, and it is time we abandoned it. 

With new fighting in Yemen; with Iraq 
teetering on the brink of civil war with the 
Kurds once more, and with Nasser’s propa- 
ganda agitation and subversive activity go- 
ing at full blast, it will take definite acts by 
the United States—not unilaterally but to- 
gether with other nations—to halt the war 
threat in the Middle East and bring about 
a climate in which our objectives of peace 
and stability can be fully realized. 

One action that we should take as soon as 
possible is to tighten up on our aid program 
to Egypt and make it clear to the President 
that he should suspend or withhold that as- 
sistance altogether if President Nasser con- 
tinues his aggressive and warlike activities 
in violation of the express alms and objec- 
tives of the Foreign Assistance Act. 

I have written to the Department of State 
to this effect and I shall introduce an amend- 
ment to the Foreign Assistance Act which 
will emphasize the President's authority to 
cut off aid to Egypt. 

The graye concern felt in the Congress 
over the rampant hostilities in this region 
found full expression in the series of 
speeches and colloquies which took place in 
the House and the Senate. On April 30, I was 
joined by 15 of my colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle in an attack on the Soviet- 
Egyptian arms buildup and to call for a 
sharp change in our present policy of deal- 
ing even-handedly with friends and foes of 
peace alike in the Middle East. It is worth 
noticing that in 2 hours of discussion and 
debate on the Senate floor by Democrats and 
Republicans, not one voice was heard in de- 
tense of the State Department's policy in 
this respect. 

We were heartened when President Ken- 
nedy, on May 8, issued the firmest and 
strongest statement on the Middle East he 
has made since he took office. At that time 
he told a press conference, and I quote: 

In the event of aggression or preparation 
for aggression, whether direct or indirect, we 
would support appropriate measures in the 
United Nations and adopt other courses of 
action on our own to prevent or put a stop 
to such aggression.” 

Now this should make it quite clear to 
President Nasser of Egypt where we stand. 
But President Nasser has a long memory; 
he knows that the Department of State does 
not think he is prepared to act the way he 
talks, and will react to his threats by giving 
him as before more economic assistance and 
more private and unpublicized appeals to be 
nice and not do anything rash. 

That economic assistance which the United 
States is giving Nasser rescued him from the 
disastrous consequences of his own so-called 
Arab socialism—which was little more than 
an excuse to nationalize all private property. 
Egypt’s cotton crop was being sold to the 
Soviets in return for modern guns, planes, 
and submarines, and the country was on 
the verge of starvation when we stepped in 
with a massive aid program that amounted 
to over $250 million last year alone, most of 
it in surplus foods. 

We did it because it was said this was an 
opportunity to get Egypt away from its en- 
tanglement with the Soviet Union and back 
into the Western sphere of influence again. 
And for a time it seemed to work; President 
Nasser paid off Great Britain and France for 
his seizure of the Suez Canal; Egypt's trade 
with Europe began to pick up again; and 
some effort was begun to improve the. mis- 
erable living standards of the Egyptian 
masses. 

Once the panle over the fear of starvation 
and revolt was gone, President Nasser began 
his familiar tactics of agitation and subver- 
sion, boasting of his new jet bombers that 
could destroy the oll fields of Saudi Arabia, 
and his new missiles which could reach, as 
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he put it, south of Syria; and everyone knew 
that he meant Israel. 

That was the beginning of the present 
crisis, and the next steps followed quickly. 

First, came the Nasser-engineered revolt 
in Yemen last year. He poured 30,000 Egyp- 
tian troops, tanks and planes into a war 
against the new imam, a Western-educated 
ruler who had just begun to take his nation 
out of its primitive condition. Nasser's 
planes, some of them allegedly piloted by 
Russians, and all of them serviced by Com- 
munist ground crews, bombed Saudi Arabian 
towns and dropped boobytrapped toys and 
trinkets. 


For a time it looked as if the war might 
spread, and when proroyalist Yemen tribes- 
men began to beat back the so-called repub- 
lican forces and their Egyption allies, the 
State Department abruptly stepped into the 
picture. In exchange for a vague 
from Nasser to withdraw his troops, the 
United States suddenly recognized the new 
Yemen regime, even though it had no pop- 
ular support and no chance of survival with- 
out the protection of Egyptian troops. The 
British protested our action as premature 
and even our own diplomats in some Middle 
East countries were shocked by this appease- 
ment of Nasser. 

Today, 6 months later, Nasser is still in 
Yemen, vowing to keep his troops there un- 
til he wins, and Maj. Gen. Anwar Qadi, his 
commander in Yemen, is warning that “re- 
actionaries” should not be misled into be- 
Ueving that “we shall pull out before realiz- 
ing all the objectives of our mission.” Mean- 
while the Department of State has turned 
over the hot Yemen problem to the United 
Nations and is urging speedy implementa- 
tion of the withdrawal agreement drafted 
by our special envoy, Ellsworth Bunker. 

The second factor contributing to the 
present crisis was the disclosure that Ger- 
man scientists and technicians, many of 
them diehard Nazis, were working for Nas- 
ser to develop nuclear warhead missiles. 
Something like a shudder of horror went 
through the civilized world over the realiza- 
tion that Nazis could still be working for 
the destruction of Jews 18 years after Hitler 
Germany had been smashed to the ground, 
The present German Government of Chan- 
cellor Adenauer has ordered its scientists 
and technicians to return home, and the 
United States has flatly banned the intro- 
duction of nuclear weapons into the Middie 
East, but Egyptian rockets even with con- 
ventional warheads could cause horrible 
devastation in crowded Tel Aviv and Haifa. 


The third action that triggered Israel's 
alarm was the open declaration in the Cairo 
charter of April 17 that the avowed object of 
the new Arab federation of Egypt, Syria, and 
Iraq was to destroy Israel. At the same time 
Egypt resumed her propaganda war and sub- 
versive agitation in order to stir up revolt 
in Jordan and possibly Saudi Arabia too. 
These were followed by riots in Jordan and 
Egyptian incitement to assassinate King Hus- 
sein—an action that could start Israeli armed 
forces moving toward the west bank of the 
Jordan. The Government of Israel has form- 
ally protested to the Security Council of the 
United Nations against this new threat to 
peace. 

In a letter to me dated May 20, the Depart- 
ment of State expressed the view that Israel 
was in no immediate danger and said also 
that—and I quote—"the aid program in the 
UAR is tailored as carefully as possible so as 
not to free resources for arming.” But the 
Department also admits—and again I 
quote—that obviously the UAR in its mili- 
tary program absorbs resources which might 
otherwise contribute to development. But 
U.S. interests will not be served by ignoring 
or rejecting the legitimate needs of the peo- 
ple for economic progress or, for that matter, 
of food itself.” 
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I must take issue, however, with the view 
that there is no immediate danger to Israel. 
I feel there is such danger and that it may 
be imminent. 

The unrest and tension imperils not only 
peace in the Middle East but in the world. 
The Department of State should not allow of 
the criticism that our Government falls to 
act when there is still time and room to do 
so, I am convinced that we must take steps 
now to assure the security of Israel and the 
entire region not by works alone but by ac- 
tion. And one critical place to act is the 
massive U.S. aid program to the United Arab 
Republic. 

The contention that we would be ignoring 
the legitimate needs of the Egyptian people 
if we conditioned our aid to President Nasser 
on a cessation of the arms race is not valid. 
On the contrary, we would be truly helping 
the people of Egypt by bringing them face 
to face with the consequences of President 
Nasser's policies so that they can be changed. 
As it is, their condition has not been ma- 
terially improved. 

Regarding the security of the Middle East, 
I am convinced that a mutual defense agree- 
ment, joined in by the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and France, with Israel and 
any other Middle East state willing to as- 
sume its obligations, is essential. 

B'nal B'rith has a long and honorable 
history of association with the development 
of Palestine and the upbuilding of the State 
of Israel. In Israel, it participates directly 
and through its membership in a children’s 
home, the Hillel Foundation at Hebrew Uni- 
versity, and in other institutions of welfare, 
health, and education. Through its Israel 
Committee it contributes substantially by the 
purchase of Israel bonds and the support 
of the United Jewish Appeal. Thus, B'nai 
B'rith, like the United States, has an im- 
portant stake in the security and independ- 
ence of Israel, and I would urge you to de- 
fend that stake with all your rights as 
Americans. Congress will take a very search- 
ing look at our foreign ald program, espe- 
cially that part of it which relates to Egypt, 
and I hope that you will not only let your 
Congressman know how you feel but also 
arouse sentiment in your areas about this 


There is tremendous support in our coun- 
try for the best relations between ourselves 
and Israel and for Israel's security so that 
her mission may be fulfilled, It is critically 
important, therefore, that this climate of 
support and Israel's prestige in the United 
States be kept vital and alive. 


House Office Building Revesled as Most 
Expensive in History 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, today 
while the House was sitting in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, I made reference in my 
remarks to the newspaper article appear- 
ing in my hometown paper. I think that 
it is essential that Members of Congress 
know the image that they are projecting 
by such appropriation bills as H.R. 6868 
today considered by the House. 

For the information of Members of 
the House, the following news article ap- 
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pearing on page one of the Louisville 
Times, a daily newspaper with a circula- 
tion of 180,000: 
House OFFICE BUILDING REVEALED AS Most 
EXPENSIVE IN HISTORY 
(By Richard Harwood) 

WASHINGTON, June 6.—The cat jumped out 
of the bag today with an admission by the 
House of Representatives that its squat and 
unappealing new office building will cost the 
taxpayers $131,500,000. 

It is expected to be completed sometime 
next year and will take its place in archi- 
tectural history as the most expensive office 
building ever erected on earth. 

The Pentagon, the biggest office building 
in the world, cost only $83 million. New 
York’s newest and most luxurious skyscraper, 
the Seagram Building, a bronze and glass 
shaft that soars 38 stories above Park Av- 
enue, cost only $41 million, including the 
site. 

Since the building was begun in 1955, the 
cost has been effectively hidden from the 
public by complicated accounting procedures 
and by constantly shifting estimates. 

The official estimate published in 1959 was 
$64 million. It has been going up ever since, 

The new estimate was revealed today in 
the published hearings of the House Appro- 
priations Committee. 

The cost breakdown included: $14,200,000 
for acquiring and clearing the site; $71,- 
600,000 for construction; $7,500,000 for a 
subway system linking the bullding with the 
Capitol, which is across the street; $5,300,000 
for architectural and engineering fees; $3,- 
600,000 for administration and miscellan- 
eous; $8 million for underground garages; 
$3,500,000 for furniture and furnishings; $18 
million for remodeling the two existing House 
office buildings, necessitated by the abandon- 
ment of offices by Congressmen who will 
move into the new building. 

SWIM POOL CONFIRMED 


The committee hearings also confirmed 
what has long been suspected but always 
denied by project officials—that the new 
building will contain a swimming pool for 
House Members. 

The hearings covered the proposed budget 
for the House in the coming year and con- 


- tained some fresh facts on the somewhat 


mysterious fiscal operations of Congress. 

Philip Roof, executive assistant to Capitol 
Architect George Stewart, revealed for the 
first time that Congressmen and their wives 
are the beneficiaries of a “socialized” floral 
operation. 

They are supplied bouquets and potted 
plants free by the Botanic Garden at an 
annual cost to the Treasury of about $25,000. 
When it runs out of flowers, the Botanic 
Garden buys them for Congressmen from 
commercial florists at the taxpayers’ expense. 

Another witness, James L. Harrison, of the 
Government Printing Office, revealed that he 
is supplying specially designed wall calen- 
dars to Congressmen at a cost last year of 
$30,944.33. It's possible that this calendar 
operation is illegal. 

Representative Tom STEED, Democrat, of 
Oklahoma, who heads the Subcommittee 
on Legislative Appropriations, asked Harrison 
what legal authority he had for printing and 
giving away calendars. 

NO SPECIFIC AUTHORITY 


Harrison replied that he didn't know. He 
said he produced the calendars at the request 
of the Clerk of the House and the Secretary 
of the Senate. 

The Clerk's office, questioned by STEED on 
this point, replied that there was no specific 
legal authority for supplying calendars. 

Both House and Senate Members eat in 
Capitol dining rooms that receive annual 
Treasury subsidies. This year, the com- 
mittee was told, the congressional dining 
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rooms will need a subsidy of nearly $250,000. 

The committee's final recommendations on 
the budget for running Congress in the 
coming year haven't been published. But 
virtually every unit in Congress is seeking a 
budget increase. That includes the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Non-Essential 
Federal Expenditures, headed by the conserv- 
ative and economy-minded Senator from 
Virginia, Harry F. BYRD. 


Do Members Want the Food Stamp 
Plan for Their Own Districts? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Agriculture has 
been holding hearings this week on my 
bill, H.R. 5733, the administration meas- 
ure to authorize the appropriation of 
sufficient funds for a nationwide food 
stamp program such as is now in effect 
in about three dozen areas of the country 
on a pilot plan basis. 

I know that many of the Members want 
to have the food stamp plan adopted 
in their districts, too—or, if it is now 
in operation in parts of their district, 
then have it extended throughout the 
district. I would like to point out that 
the only way more Members can have 
the food stamp plan for their districts is 
to enact H.R. 5733. In my testimony to- 
day, I explained why that is true. 

A number of the Members have joined 
me in testifying in favor of H.R. 5733. 
However, it is interesting to note that 
many of us who are .testifying already 
have the plan in operation in our own 
districts—and can continue having it re- 
gardless of whether H.R. 5733 is passed. 
But we are reporting on our experiences 
under the program in order to persuade 
the committee to make it possible to have 
the program used nationally. I there- 
fore urge those Members who sincerely 
want the food stamp plan substituted in 
their districts for the present system of 
direct distribution of surplus food to get 
in touch with the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and voice their support for this 
legislation. The hearings are scheduled 
to conclude tomorrow. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit for inclusion at 
this point, a release on my testimony 
this morning, as follows: 

Foop STAMP Sponsor URGES USE or PLAN 

NATIONALLY 

Congresswoman Leonor K. SULLIVAN, Dem- 
ocrat, of Missouri, sponsor of the Kennedy 
administration's bill for expanding the pilot 
food stamp plans into a nationwide program, 
testified today that enactment of the bill 
would bring “good food and needy Ameri- 
cans together at the dinner table, where the 
rest of us can be found every day in the 
year.” 

Appearing before the House Committee on 
Agriculture as the first congressional witness 
on her bill, H.R. 5733, following testimony in 
favor of the legislation yesterday by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Oryille L. Freeman, Mrs. 
SULLIVAN said; i 
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“The pilot food stamp programs now in 
operation in about three dozen areas of the 
country, including my own city of St. Louis, 
assure well-rounded diets for families unable 
to afford even a minimum standard of living 
at the dinner table. The enthusiasm of the 
public, of the food industry, and of the needy 
who are assisted, in areas which have had the 
plan in operation long enough to iron out 
administrative redtape, is Indeed heartening 
to all of us who have supported this idea 
over the years.” 

The Congresswoman was the author of the 
first and only food stamp law ever passed by 
Congress—a bill enacted In 1959 but which 
was never put into effect. by the Eisenhower 
administration and which subsequently ex- 
pired. She said new legislation is now neces- 
sary to authorize the appropriation of suffi- 
cient funds if the pilot plans are to be ex- 
panded nationally. 

The pilot plans, she explained, are financed 
by a special fund, consisting of one-third of 
all annual customs receipts, set aside under 
the Agriculture Adjustment Act of 1935 to 
cover the cost of removal of surplus “non- 
basic” agricultural commodities from the 
market, chiefly meat and dairy products, eggs, 
poultry, vegetables, fruits and other perish- 
ables, and processing them for use in the 
school lunch program and for donation to 
the needy, 

Only $40 million of section 32 money, how- 


ever, is earmarked specifically for the food 


stamp plans in the Agricultural Appropria- 
tion bill passed by the House last week, Mrs. 
Sur rvax said, whereas about $360 million 
would be needed to expand the program na- 
tionally. She said much of this cost—about 
$260 million—could be saved through the 
elimination of the present program in 1,500 
counties of direct donation of surplus food 
packages to the needy, in favor of the food 
stamp method. 

“The question before you is whether the 
food stamp plan of distribution is preferable 
to the direct distribution system,” she con- 
tinued. “The experience in the pilot plan 
areas proves that, it is preferable—without 
any doubt whatsoever. 

“The food stamp plan is by no means 
utopia on a handout card. For those who 
qualify, and who receive any income at all, 
& monthly payment must be made to pur- 
chase stamps covering the full amount that 
such a family could reasonably be expected 
to spend for food. If anything, this regula- 
tion has been administered over strictly, 
and many families previously receiving sur- 
plus food donations in the pilot plan areas 
are not participating.” 

She said she had investigated numerous 
complaints in bureaucratic rigidity in setting 
up the stamp purchase requirements in St. 
Louis and had found some complaints jus- 
tified, others not. 

“There must be flexibility in administra- 
tion of any complex program of Govern- 
ment,” she added. But, as so many of our 
colleagues will tell you about the food stamp 
pilot plans now operating in parts of their 
districts, the plan does work, and works ex- 
ceptionally well, to bring decent, American- 
standard, nutritious enjoyable diets to fam- 
ilies long denied such a blessing—people who 
previously went hungry in a country where 
we have such abundances of food they cause 
us all kinds of agricultural woes. Let us use 
this method to improve the diets of those 
who cannot afford adequate meals—who are 
deprived of red meat and fresh eggs and 
fresh milk and fresh vegetables and who 
live instead on the cheapest and most filling 
foods regardless of caloric content and ade- 
quacy of nutrition. The food is here; all of 
us prefer to see it eaten rather than stored 
or powdered or dehydrated or destroyed.” 

Under the pilot food stamp plans, eligible 
participants, mostly families on public as- 
sistance receive for the money they normally 
would spend for food, a value of stamps in- 
tended to provide them with a well-rounded 
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and adequate diet. The stamps are usable 
as money in grocery stores, but only for food 
items, and only for foods grown or processed 
in this country. 


Law Day U.S.A., 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
take great pride in bringing to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in the Congress an 
excellent speech by Leif R. Langsjoen 
of Willmar, Minn. Mr. Langsjoen is 
president of the Kandiyohi County Bar 
Association. He delivered this speech be- 
fore the association on the observance of 
Law Day U.S.A., 1963. Mr. Langsjoen re- 
minds us that “freedom under law must 
be guarded and nurtured at home, im- 
proved and expanded at home, and pro- 
moted and applied abroad,” and this is 
not just the responsibility of lawyers or 
government, but of every citizen in this 
country. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
thoughtful and sound message be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Law Day U.S.A., 1963 
(Speech of Leif R. Langsjoen, Esq., at Law 


Court House, Willmar, Minn., April 26, 
1968, the Honorable C. A. Rolloff, judge, 
presiding) 


Official proclamations and resolutions, 
however well phrased, have a way of being 
devoid of impact. Thus when the 87th Con- 
gress of the United States adopted, in 1961, 
a joint resolution designating May 1, 1961, as 
the first Law Day U.S.A., it provided it “be 
set aside as a special day of celebration by 
the American people in appreciation of their 
liberties and the reaffirmance of their loyalty 
to the United States of America; of their 
rededication to the ideals of equality and 
justice under law in their relations with each 
other as well as with other nations; and 
for the cultivation of that respect for law 
that is so yital to the democratic way of 
life." What, specifically, does this mean? 
One thing it does not mean. Law Day is not 
a promotional device for lawyers or for the 
legal profession. It is not a “National Sau- 
sage Week.” And it is not simply a day to 
commend or compliment ourselves on our 
superior legal system. 

It is rather a sober observance of an al- 
most uniquely Anglo-American circum- 
stance—a government under law where the 
rights of every citizen, regardless of birth 
or race, social or financial position, are equal 
and protected. And it is more than an ob- 
servance. It is a public rededication to a 
system of freedom under law. And it is 
more than this. It is the statement of an 
ideal, only imperfectly realized at home, un- 
evenly avallable abroad, and in an em- 
bryonic state internationally. 

Why is freedom under law unique? Con- 
sidered in the span of human history it is 
an infrequent and short-lived phenomenon. 
Our democracy Is less than 200 years old 
and is among the oldest in the world today. 
England's concept of freedom and equality 
under law is 700 years old and for a part of 
that time its future hung in the balance, 
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Half the world is under Soviet tyranny, where 
rights are determined arbitrarily by those 
who govern. Africa is crawling out of the 
stone age. A modern, civilized nation, Ger- 
many, less than 20 years ago, practiced geno- 
cide and slavery on a scale that would have 
shamed the Visigoths; 250 years ago the most 
advanced nations in Europe subscribed to 
the “divine right of kings.” 

Why should we rededicate ourselves to this 
freedom under law? Because unless we do 
we have no assurance whatever that it will 
last. President Kennedy, in his Law Day 
Proclamation this year describes law as rea- 
son and morality displacing brutal force. 
Reason and morality come only to an en- 
lightened citizenry. Morality in govern- 
ment is retained only through constant vig- 
Uance. It is quickly lost through indiffer- 
ence. In fact, freedom and equality under 
law and the respect for law have a hundred 
enemies; greed, dishonesty, willfulness, ex- 
pediency, lust for power, ignorance, pride, 
envy. But once freedom under law is ac- 
quired, surely its greatest enemy is indiffer- 
ence. 

Every indifferent juror weakens this sys- 
tem of freedom under law. Every forgetful 
or unavailable witness weakens it. Every 
expedient police act, illegal arrest, or forced 
confession offends it. Every punitive or con- 
fiscatory tax violates it. Every discrimina- 
tory act, by society or Government, against 
another by reason of his race or religion or 
economic position damages it. Every appeal 
to greed and envy, promise to provide by law 
the goods or wealth extracted from others, 
undermines it. 4 

It is an ideal imperfectly realized at home. 
One hundred years ago we sold human beings 
like cattle or horses. Eighty years ago we 
exterminated the American Indians in about 
the same fashion as we reduced the coyote 
population. One year ago Federal troops 
were necessary to admit a Mississippi citizen 
to a university his taxes helped support. 

It is imperative that, while we preserve and 
develop the concept of freedom under law at 
home, we sell it abroad and apply it inter- 
nationally. John Foley of the Massachusetts 
bar, writing in the April 1963 Issue of the 
American Bar Journal states: “Communism 
is a way of life which cannot be conquered 
by force. The only sure way to destroy com- 
munism is, if possible, to awaken in all peo- 
ple a desire for freedom and self-expression 
that can only come through law.“ 

Dr. Walter Judd has said in substance, 
“The world will be either all Communist or 
all free—and in our lifetimes.” President 
Kennedy had international application in 
mind when he said in January this year, 
“We have all the more need to work for a 
day when law may govern nations as it does 
men within nations.” 

No, it isn't for us to compliment ourselves 
today on what we consider the finest legal 
system in the world. Rather Law Day should 
remind us that freedom under law must be 
guarded and nurtured at home, improved 
and expanded at home, and promoted and 
applied abroad. This cannot be one by law- 
yers alone or even by lawyers and Govern- 
ment together. It requires the active help 
of every informed citizen the country pos- 
sesses. 


Tribute to the Late Francis E. Walter 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1963 
Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 


er, I am sure that very few people in 
the history of the House of Representa- 
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tives have exercised a greater influence 
on the course of the Nation and com- 
position of its laws than our late col- 
league, Tap“ WALTER. He possessed in 
very large measure the attributes of 
greatness as a legislator. 

One of the marks of that greatness, I 
believe, was his willingness to advise 
and assist less senior Members of the 
House in the sometimes difficult problems 
that they faced. My own personal ex- 
perience with “Tap” WALTER amply 
demonstrated this facet of his character. 
During my first term in the Congress I 
discovered that Tan“ WALTER, in spite 
of the many important projects in which 
he was engaged and the heavy demands 
on his time, was a person to whom I 
could turn for valuable help and counsel. 

I believe that it was this feeling for 
his colleagues more than any other as- 
pect of his character and career that 
made Tab“ WALTER a respected and be- 
loved leader of the House of Representa- 
tives. We who were his colleagues shall 
miss him very much. More importantly, 
the country has lost a great leader whom 
it shall be very difficult to replace. 


American Ships in the Expanded Trade 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STANLEY R. TUPPER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that many Members who are interested 
in the U.S. Merchant Marine and its 
relation to world trade will be inter- 
ested in a winning essay in the 1962 Har- 
old Harding Memorial Essay Contest for 
the Port of Portland, Maine Propeller 
Club, on the subject of the U.S. Merchant 
Marine and world trade. This essay 
was written by Mr. Charles Blumenthal, 
an 18-year-old student at Deering High 
School, Portland, Maine: 

AMERICAN SHIPS IN THE EXPANDED TRADE 

PROGRAM 

If the President’s recently approved trade 
program ever gets off the ground, American 
ships should undoubtedly benefit from its 
tariff-cutting powers. Common Market com- 
plications, however, impede its progress. If 
Britain is not admitted to the Eco- 
nomic Community (and De Gaulle of France 
is steadfastly opposed to her admission), “the 
main force of the Trade Expansion Act can- 
not come into play.“ 

Britain's alternative, then, “is a coordi- 
nated reduction of tariffs with her EFTA 
partners (Norway, Denmark, Switzerland, 
Austria, Sweden, and Portugal, a grouping of 
nations with which she has cut internal 
tariffs 50 percent in the last 2 years), the 
Commonwealth, and North America, that 
would, in effect, create a worldwide free trade 


Whatever Britain’s position in economic 
tions, the fact still remains that the 

United States must inevitably face stiff 
competition for shipping lanes already 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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heavily serviced by the British or the other 
nations of the world. Who is going to retire 
his fleet, even in the interest of international 
cooperation? 

The very existence of the Trade Expansion 
Act is an indication of the merchant marine's 
poor state of health. Some $300 million 
flow from the U.S. Treasury each year in the 
form of subsidies to the domestic fleet. 
These subsidies are supposed to cover the 
difference between building and operating an 
American ship and a foreign ship. Every 
year the taxpayers’ contribution increases, 
but the results diminish: “In just the last 
10 years, the participation of US.-flag ship- 
ping lines in the Nation's foreign commerce 
has dropped from 53 to 10 percent. 

Perhaps the merchant marine should de- 
pend less on the elimination of tariffs under 
the President’s program and adopt an aggres- 
sive program of expansion of its shipping 
area: “The United States ranks high only 
in commerce to and from home ports (in 
contrast to Britain and Norway which ap- 
pear high on most routes, even on those not 
touching Europe) 

It is too early to estimate the gains of the 
merchant marine’s current program of effi- 
ciency, speed, and versatility. The domestic 
fleet manages to survive high construction- 
operation costs and cheap foreign competi- 
tion by more efficient cargo handling, by 
faster and bigger ships which earn higher 
profits by permitting more trips per year, 
and by versatile vessels capable of carrying 
varied cargoes because of innovations in 
automation. 

Automation, however, is a source of dis- 
sension between labor and management. 
Union leaders naturally want to preserve 
jobs for the men, trained and untrained, 
who can be replaced by mechanical cargo- 

equipment and virtually unmanned 
vessels; “A fully automated 300-foot freight- 
er (crewed by only six men) that has Just 
been blueprinted by Matson Navigation Co. 
won't be built without a union go-ahead. 
And Morris Weisberger, Pacific vice presi- 
dent of the Seafarers International Union, 
already hopping mad that the ship was 
planned without union consultation, threat- 
ens that -negotiations will be long and 
tough." = 

Still another possibility for increased 
cargoes is the internationally controversial 
50-50 rule under which half of U.S, foreign- 
aid shipments must be carried in US.-flag 
vessels. In the interest of survival it makes 
sense for domestic shippers to transport all 
or most of such gift goods. 

If, however, such measures as have been 
suggested should fail to bring about the de- 
sired. results, perhaps the merchant marine 
should seriously weigh the truth of the 
“gloomy predictions that America’s days as 
a great maritime power are ending.”* The 
extraordinary post-World War II revival of 
Europe, the emergence of the African na- 
tions, the unrest of impoverished South 
America—all these factors augur the poten- 
tial necessity for international cooperation 
beyond mere tariff cutting, perhaps even to 
the point of great international combines. 

Although American economic superiority 
is threatend by the new prosperity of other 
nations, these same expanding powers must 
inevitably suffer problems similar to our 
own—the inflation spiral, technological un- 
employment, subsidization, etc. If this Is 
sọ, then some measure of cooperation will be 
necessary for adjustment of maritime com- 
merce. If the U.S, Merchant Marine actually 
is in its “twilight hours”, then the President's 
trade expansion program is the first step 
toward preserving some share of the sea for 
our benefit. 
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Manned Lunar Landing and Interna- 
tional Competition in Science 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, re- 
cently there came to my attention two 
excellent editorials which were published 
in Science, the weekly magazine of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, of which Dr. Philip H. 
Abelson is editor. The first editorial 
deals with the subject of a manned lunar 
landing and the second with the inter- 
national competition in science. 


In my opinion, these two editorials are 
of such thought-provoking nature that 
their contents should be made available 
for reading by Members of the Congress 
and others. 


I ask unanimous consent that both 
editorials be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

From Science, Apr. 19, 1963] 
MANNED Lunar LANDING 


The Nation is committed to the manned 
lunar landing program. Nevertheless, the 
project seems certain to be the center of con- 
tinuing controversy. Each year Congress will 
vote on appropriations, and this guarantees 
a recurring reexamination of the basic ra- 
tionale of the program. 

Four principal justifications have been 
cited: The propaganda value of beating the 
Russians, possible military applications, 
technological fallout, and scientific values. 

The Nation may sustain the continuing 
burden of the program principally because 
of man’s spirit of adyenture—his desire to 
conquer the inanimate. An earlier genera- 
tion was excited about reaching the North 
Pole, Later, Lindbergh's filght was greeted 
with wild enthusiasm. However, the emo- 
tional peak was sharp and soon dissipated. 
The sequence of public reaction to the orbit- 
ing astronauts is instructive. Our first suc- 
cess was witnessed by a huge enthralled 
audience. A later episode was considered 
routine. The lasting propaganda value of 
placing a man on the moon has been vastly 
overestimated. The first lunar landing will 
be a great occasion; subsequent boredom is 
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inevitable. Interest in lunar exploration 
will be sustained only if there are impor- 
tant military implications, exciting scientific 
accomplishments, or technological fallout. 

Military applications seem remote. The 
cost of a missile based on the moon would 
be about a hundred to a thousand times 
that of an earth-based device. The trajec- 
tory of a missile from the moon to the earth 
is complicated; a slight malfunction would 
be disastrous. Another proposed application 
is surveillance of other countries. The dis- 
advantages of observing from a distance of 
240,000 miles rather than from much nearer 
are obvious. z 

The National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration has sought examples. of tech- 
nological fallout from its program. To date, 
those cited have not been impressive. The 
problems of space are different from the 
problems of the earthly tax-paying economy. 
Not more than a small fraction of the cost 
of the moon program will be recovered 
through technological fallout. 

The scientific exploration of the moon has 
been accorded a secondary priority in the 
lunar program. This has been indicated in 
the attitude surrounding presentation of the 
new budget to Congress and underlined by 
the decision not to have a scientist in the 
first lunar astronaut crew. If expert human 
observers are not to be employed, the alterna- 
tive of exploration by electronic gear becomes 
exceedingly attractive. The cost of un- 
manned lunar vehicles is on the order of 1 
percent of the cost of the manned variety; 
unmanned vehicles can be smaller and need 
not be returned. Most of the interesting 
questions concerning the moon can be 
studied by electronic devices. These include 
important puzzles concerning selenodesy 
(the analog of geodesy), topography, and 
the particle size, chemical composition, and 
mineralogy of the lunar surface. Investiga- 
tions of the internal constitution and seis- 
micity could also be conducted electron- 
ically. Observations of the sun and other 
stars could be made in which a far wider 
segment of the electromagnetic spectrum 
could be employed than is available through 
man’s vision. Unmanned exploration could 
provide the basis for realistic design of 
manned landing craft, thus decreasing the 
total costs and increasing the chances of 
success. A reexamination of priorities is 
in order. PH. A. 

[Prom Science, May 17, 1963] 

INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION In SCIENCE 


The Soviety ability to launch large mis- 
siles has been misinterpreted as indicating 
superiority over the United States in scien- 
tific matters. Actually there are few areas 
of science in which the Russians excel. 
Despite their ability to place large pieces of 
hardware in orbit, their contributions to 
space research have been meager. They have 
nothing to match our Mariner IT results, and 
their exploration of regions closer to the 
earth has been less intensive than ours. In 
high-energy nuclear physics our discoveries 
are unmatched, as is our progress in maser- 
laser studies and in semiconductors. In 
most areas of chemistry the Russians are 
behind us; plastics and petrochemicals are 
outstanding examples. In the exploitation 
of radioactive isotopes much of the Russian 
work is mere repetition of our research. In 
biochemistry, biophysics, and molecular 
biology we are superior. The Russians have 
achieved nothing like our progress in de- 
clphering the genetic code or in determining 
amino acid sequences in proteins. 

innumerable examples could be given; we 
compete on countless frontiers of science 


which, in sum, are vastly more important 


than space. On many of these frontiers, 
such as solid-state physics, advances are 
crucial to future economic and military 
strength. Fundamental research is now 
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often quickly followed by practical applica- 
tions. A substantial fraction of today’s com- 
merce is based on discoveries of the last two 
decades. It is of interest to compare Ameri- 
can and Russian competition in world mar- 
kets in items involving science and tech- 
nology. By this yardstick the Soviet Union 
is a third-class power. It is no match for 
Western Europe, the United Kingdom, or 
Japan. 

The Japanese are competing in technologi- 
cal areas requiring first-class scientific com- 
petence. Their electronics products such as 
transistor radios and television sets are sell- 
ing for less than ours on our own soil. To 
a degree this reflects cheaper labor, but only 
in part. The production of transistors and 
other solid-state electronic components in- 
volves sophisticated technology. Even the 
cheapest labor is no subsitute for scientific 
ability in this field. 

Western Europe is far stronger scientifi- 
cally and technologically than the U.S.S.R. 
and the Western Europeans are rapidly clos- 
ing in on us. If present trends continue, it 
will be only a matter of a few years before 
. Herpes achieve supremacy. 

estern Europeans have long proved that 
hey. are, individually at least, as competent 
scientifically as we. They have made a re- 
markable recovery from the effects of World 
War II and are again in a position to chal- 
lenge us. In the contest they have two 
advantages. Research costs them about one- 
fourth what it costs us, and proportionately 
less of their talent is occupied with military 
and space efforts. Leaders of industrial re- 
search in this country are increasingly con- 
cerned with the overpowering competition 
of Government-financed programs for first- 
class scientific talent. One research director 
told me recently, “We need good people, but 
my company can’t compete with projects 
paid for by the U.S. Treasury.” 

We have chosen to stake our national 
prestige in a propaganda contest with the 
Russians in one of the few major areas of 
technology where they have an edge over us. 
In the meantime we fail to note that the 
Western Europeans are getting ready-to walk 
away with the trophies which really count. 

P. H. A. 


The Wheat Referendum and Centralized 
Government in General 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Rec- 
orp, a letter that I have just received 
from a rancher and farmer of western 
South Dakota, which is food for thought 
not only for every Member of Congress, 
but for the people of the Nation as a 
whole. His letter refers first to the 
recent wheat referendum and to centra- 
lized government in general. The letter 
is as follows: 

This is the first time I have yoted on any 
of their referendums. Heretofore it had 
always seemed to me there was not much 
to vote On. It had always seemed to me the 
only thing for me to vote on was to try to 
make a choice between what might be 
the lesser of two evils. But this time it was 
different. Even if I would have had the 
information at hand that would have shown 
I was broke tomorrow, the day I 
voted, I would have still have had to vote 
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no. I do not belong to any of the so-called 
farm organizations; most of them really do 
not represent the best interests of the farmer. 
They, too, have absorbed much socialistic 
thought. 

To me, farm programs are not the answer. 
In plain words, socialism is not the answer 
te any of our problems today, and that is 
what is boils down to, for no matter what 
terms and phrases they use to dress it up, 
planned economy, planned management, or 
whatever else they might think up for it, 
it is still socialism. And this does not apply 
to agriculture only, it applies to all areas of 
our economic system. 

So far we have somehow survived 30 years 
of planning. How much longer we can sur- 
vive I do not know, but I do know the tempo 
of the pace is quickening toward 
and it was reflected in the terms of the 
wheat referendum. It is also being reflected 
in our increasing soft attitude toward 
communism itself. Amazingly we have many 
forces, even strong forces, and from such 
unexpected places that favor this attitude, 
and I am thinking especially of the National 
Council of Churches, and the World Council 
of Churches. They have been and are be- 
coming more so, powerful political forces 
not only in our own country, but all over 
the world. In fact, if it had not been for 
the National Council of Churches, Kennedy 
could never have been elected President of 
our country. In a measure, it is largely re- 
sponsible for the situation we face in Cuba 
today, a really impossible situation, that 
could have been prevented had we not gone 
soft on communism, 

The world, including our own country, 18 
being brainwashed in preparation for world 
socialism in some form. There seems to be 
nothing we can do to stop its diabolical ad- 
vance. It might help to recognize it for 
what it is, but so far apparently it has not 
been done. The inflationary measures that 
go with it, and upon which it thrives to give 
the illusion of prosperity, are a force in 
themselves that are hard to combat. Social- 
ism is not noted for what it can do for a 
people, but rather what it does to them. 
Generally, it is not recognized for what it is 
until it is too late. And when it is, we are 
reminded of that phrase we hear so much 
in these times, “Too little and too late.“ 
Too little and too late could bring to an end 
the way of life that we have known, and it 
could be sooner than we think. 

Thirty years of farm programs, farm relief, 
have only made a bad situation worse. It 
has set operators up in farming wheat who 
would have never farmed wheat if it had not 
been for a farm program. It has kept land 
in wheat production that would have been 
ee out under normal conditions. It has 

the growing of inferior wheat 
that would not have been grown, again un- 
der normal conditions. 

And worst of all, it has made farmers think 
they are dependent upon payments, regard- 
less Of how puny, in order to survive. For 
some it has already become a way of life. 
(We also find this true in our welfare pro- 
grams, the thinking behind it is the same, 
and we also find it true in collective think- 
ing.) No public enterprise can be consid- 
ered without first determining how much can 
be gotten from the Government, When un- 
restricted deficit spending begins there can 
be no end to it, for there is always a new 
imagined need for Government spending, and 
when it is made available, there is at once 
an organized effort to obtain it. When it 
becomes a way of life we have already gone 
too far down the road to socialism. 

It was encouraging to note the finality of 
the “no” vote, but in the States that actually 
produce the wheat; the good wheat, the 
vote was not so. final. It would be inter- 
esting to know just how many voted yes and 
were thinking no. Personally, I know of 
many who voted under those circumstances. 
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I doubt if there were many who voted no and 
were thinking yes. Where we go from here 
depends entirely upon the interpretation 
that is given the no yote. My vote has little 
to do with the price of wheat. I was voting 
against more regimentation, more socialism. 
I had no alternative. The issue as I saw it 
was not the price of wheat, but a way of 
Ute. 


Obituary Notice of Martin Stenehjem, 
Longtime GOP Political Figure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, one of the major reasons the 
United States of America became the 
great Nation it is, is the quality of its 
people. From the beginning this Nation 
benefited from the migration to this 
country of some of the finest people from 
all over the world. 

North Dakota is one of the youngest 
States of our Union—its pioneers only 
having settled there 75 to 80 years ago. 
North Dakota is most proud of these 
pioneer settlers. Theirs was a tremen- 
dous contribution to the growth and de- 
velopment of North Dakota. 

Among the finest pioneer settlers of 
our State is the Martin Stenehjem fam- 
ily—a large family, a proud family, and 
a good family. Martin Stenehjem, the 
head of this family, passed away just a 
few days ago. We in North Dakota sa- 
lute him for all of his many, many con- 
tributions to his local community, his 
State, and the Nation. Martin and his 
good wife, Emma, exemplified all that 
was good in these pioneer families. 
They are always active and most influen- 
tial in their church and community life. 
For many years both took a very active 
and most influential part in the Non- 
partisan League, until it affiliated with 
the Democrat Party. They remained 
Republicans and continued their influ- 
ence in the party. They were always 
among my best and most-appreciated 
friends. 

Martin Stenehjem's passing was a tre- 
mendous loss to North Dakota and to me 
personally. I extend my heartfelt sym- 
pathy to Mrs. Stenehjem and all of the 
Stenehjem family. 

Mr. President, I think it would be very 
appropriate, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent, that Martin Stenehjem's obituary, 
which appeared in the Minot Daily News, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the obitu- 
ary notice was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

MARTIN STENEHJEM, LONGTIME GOP Porrr- 
ICAL FIGURE, Dres 

Martin S. Stenehjem, 77, long active in 
North Dakota politics and widely known for 
many other public service activities, died 
Friday at his» home in Minot. He was a 
member of a pioneer American family that 


had immigrated to the United States from 
Norway in 1849. 
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He and Mrs. Stenehjem, equally well 
known in political circles in North Dakota, 
celebrated their 50th wedding anniversary 
last January. The family residence for many 
years has been at 116 Ninth Avenue NW. 

The funeral for Mr. Stenehjem will be at 
2 p.m. Tuesday in First Lutheran Church at 
Minot, Rev. Dr. Harold B. Kildahl officiating. 
Burial will be in Rosehill Cemetery. 

Six nephews will serve as pallbearers, Ove 
Stenehjem of Anamoose, Andy of Arnegard, 
Phillip and Gilman, both of Williston, and 
Leland and Vincent Stenehjem, both of 
Watford City. Thomas Funeral Home of 
Minot has charge of arrangements. 

Friends may call at the funeral home, be- 
ginning this evening. There will be reviewal 
at the church before the service Tuesday. 

A lifelong member of the Republican Par- 
ty and alined with the Nonpartisan League 
when it was affiliated with the GOP, Mr. 
Stenehjem was endorsed in 1950 by the 
league as a candidate for U.S. Congress. He 
was defeated in his bid for nomination but 
he continued to be in the forefront of Re- 
publican politics. 

In 1956, he was named chairman of the 


. Citizens for Eisenhower Committee in North 


Dakota, and later that year attended the 
National Republican Convention in San 
Francisco as an official delegate. 

Mr. Stenehjem was one of 11 children of 
Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Stenehjem. Four hun- 
dred to five hundred descendants of the first 
Stenehjems in America staged a giant re- 
union at Detroit Lakes, Minn., in 1949. Mar- 
tin Stenehjem was banquet toastmaster at 
that reunion. 

All 11 children once lived at Arnegard 
where they filed on land opened up to home- 
steading, beginning in 1905. Before settling 
in Arnegard, Mr. Stenehjem completed his 
formal education at Mayville State (Teach- 
ers) College. Born October 17, 1885, in 
Spring Grove, Minn., he came to Mayville in 
1901. 

He remained at Arnegard for 30 years, 
but when the hard, dray days of the 1930's 
hit North Dakota, he took a position as field 
representative with the land department of 
the Bank of North Dakota and moved his 
family and six children to Bottineau. In 
1936, the family came to Minot. 

In his capacity as field representative, 
Martin Stenehjem worked hard to persuade 
the people to stay on their farms. So suc- 
cessful was he that he was retained on the 
job until 1941, when he resigned the post 
to devote full time to his farming opera- 
tions and selling native and southern grow- 
ers on the virtues of certified seed potatoes. 
His success as a potatogrower was widely 
known. He said once, “The rains came and 
farm prices started back up again. I can't 
claim credit for a change in the weather.“ 

In 1949, the Stenehjem potato warehouse, 
a large, modern concrete structure east of 
Mohall, was a casualty of heavy rains, The 
loss was estimated at $10,000. The struc- 
ture was replaced with a new warehouse. 

Martin Stenehjem’s interest in farming 
and farm products extended into other areas 
of agriculture. 

He sold the first combine bought in North 
Dakota in 1925. He was the first North 
Dakotan to terrace his farm to save mois- 
ture, in 1928. He had learned the practice 
on his trips south during the winter months 
to sell disease-resistant seed potatoes. 

And he was first with a group which in 
the early 1920's persuaded a doubtful legisla- 
ture to set up the State seed department. 

Mr. Stenehjem was an active member of 
the First Lutheran Church in Mingt and a 


He and Mrs. Stenehjem, the former Emma 
Bjornstad, were married Jan. 23, 1913, in 
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Grand Forks. The couple had six children, 
Martin Jr., of Williston; Mrs. Patrick (Gwen) 
Bond, Martinsville, N. J.; Mrs, Lee (Dorothy) 
Wise of Long Beach, Calif.; Dr. Jerome of 
Redlands, Calif.; Mrs. R. W. (Geraldine) 
Wheeler of Bismarck, and Gerald of Williston. 

Mr. Stenehjem also is survived by five 
brothers, Edwin of Winona, Minn.; Thomas 
and Gerhard of Williston; Odin of Watford 
City; and Styrk of Caledonia, Minn.; two sis- 
ters, Mrs, Chris Knatterud of Winona and 
Mrs. Dora Christenson of Santa Barbara, 
Calif., and 25 grandchildren, 


Tke United States Should Be Doing More 
To Insure Peace in the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, increas- 
ing numebrs of Americans are concerned 
about the welfare of the State of Israel, 
which is surrounded by hostile neigh- 
bors. I believe the U.S. Government 
should be taking a more active role in 
promoting peace in the Middle East and 
assuring the sovereignty of Israel. 

Most recently I heard from Mr. Al- 
bert Liss, executive director of Brith 
Sholom. He sent me a statement adopt- 
ed on behalf of that organization’s na- 
tional board of governors. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Liss’ 
letter and the statement be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

BRITH SHOLOM, 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 4, 1963. 
Hon. Hue Scorr, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: The membership of Brith 
Sholom, one of Pennsylvania's great fraternal 
and service organizations, Is greatly disturbed 
about conditions in the Middle East. Their 
concern is forthrightly expressed in a state- 
ment adopted on their behalf by our orga- 
nizations national board of governors meet- 
ing at the Adelphia Hotel in Philadelphia on 
May 23, a copy of which I am enclosing for 
your information. 

Knowing of your consistent advocacy of 
strong measures to Insure peace in the Mid- 
dle East and to protect our Nation's inter- 
ests, which can only be equated with social 
Justice and the right of each sovereign state 
to security and protection from aggression, 
we take this opportunity to express our 
grateful thanks. 

If it would assist our efforts, may we im- 
pose upon your good offices to insert our 
statement in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Again, expressing our deep appreciation. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT Liss, 
Executive Director. 
STATEMENT ON Mpx East Crisis, ADOPTED 

BY NATIONAL BOARD or GOVERNORS, BRITH 

SHOLOM 

Elimination of Israel, long advocated by 
the Arab nations and now confirmed as their 
basic policy in the Constitution of the Arab 
Federation now in the process of formation, 
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poses a danger that requires immediate and 
resolute attention. 

The most ardent admirers of the Egyptian 
dictator who mistakenly view him as a re- 
former can no longer ignore the war arsenal 
he is amassing that can transform his threat 
into an Armageddon for the Middle East. 

Confident that her mounting accumula- 
tion of Russian bombers, tanks and sub- 
marines and her newly acquired ground-to- 
ground missiles, designed by German scien- 
tists, can win an easy lightning victory for 
his nation, Nasser may be tempted to un- 
leash another war against Israel. 

Outnumbered, vulnerable to lethal attack 
from the skies because of her small size, 
surrounded by hostile nelghbors bent on its 
destruction, and without assurances from 
her friends that her security will be pro- 
tected, Israel may feel impelled to take pre- 
ventive action similar to the Sinai cam- 
paign. 

To. reverse the tide toward war in the 
Middle East the United States independently 
and in concert with other nations seeking 
peace must bring its enormous political, 
economic and moral power to bear upon the 
Arab nations to renounce their belligerency 
and to meet face to face with representatives 
of Israel to work out a peaceful solution to 
their differences. 

Our Government should attempt to work 
out an agreement with the Soviet Union for 
control of armaments in the area as a model 
Program for general disarmament. Such an 
experience can only enrich the nations in 
the world in their search for permanent 
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Should the Arab nations reject our coun- 
gel of sanity it should be made clear that 
the U.S. Government and her allies are pre- 
Pared to provide Israel with the military 
power required to equalize her position vis- 
a-vis the Arab nations. It is imperative that 
the people of Israel who have demonstrated 
indomitable will and tenacity be given the 
means to defend themselves. Otherwise the 
speed of modern warfare may confront the 
world with a fait accompli before aid can be 
furnished Israel in the event of attack. 

Our Government should also advise the 
German Government whose prosperity was 
made possible by our generous aid and who 
now counts heavily upon our Government for 
defense, that we look with disfavor upon 
the work of German citizens engaged by 
the Egyptians in the development of ultra 
new weapons of destruction, aimed at com- 
pleting the Nazi mission of extermination of 
the people of Israel. 

In the United Nations, steps should im- 
mediately be taken to declare the Arab policy 
of belligerency against Israel a flagrant vio- 
lation of the U.N. Charter. 

We must announce to the nations of the 
Middle East that upon completion of a 
Peace settlement, we are prepared with other 
nations to embark on a vast redevelopment 
scheme to aid them in rising from their 
poverty. 

Nasser and his cohorts must not be per- 
mitted to continue to use the cold war as a 
Weapon to blackmail us into unlimited aid. 
We must demand as our quid pro quo an 
understanding that Nasser will pursue peace, 


An Unnecessary Expenditure 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I offer an edito- 
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rial from the Evening Independent of 
Massillon, Ohio, which contains a sug- 
gestion for our colleagues who are wres- 
tling now with Defense Department 
appropriation hearings: 

AN UNNECESSARY EXPENDITURE 


This newspaper has always been an out- 
spoken critic of the continual soaring cost 
of operating the Federal Government, the 
excessive tax burden Americans now shoul- 
der and the steadily increasing national debt 
and has strongly advocated a reduction in 
wasteful spending, reduction of bureaucratic 
domination and less Government control 
over the lives of supposedly free Americans. 

And there will be no change in this news- 
paper's attitude as long as billions of Amer- 
ican taxpayers’ dollars are, tossed down rat 
roles all over the world in the guise of for- 
eign aid and thousands upon thousands are 
being added to the public payroll to staff 
needless and wasteful Government opera- 
tions. 

The cry for less spending and more effi- 
cient Government is heard in all corners of 
the land but the executive and legislative 
branches of the Federal. Government are 
doing little about it. The emphasis is upon 
more and more spending, even though there 
are some Members of Congress who would 
like to slash spending but they are in the 
minority. 

All of the above was inspired by some- 
thing the mailman delivered to our desk a 
few days ago. 

Inside the package was a news release from 
the public Information office of Headquar- 
ters, Commander-in-Chief, U.S. Pacific Fleet, 
U.S. Department of the Navy. 

And what a news release it was. 

First to attract our attention was a short 
news item about a Massillon boy who is a 
member of the amphibious assault landing 
ship U.S.S. Valley Forge which has just 
completed a 3-week training exercise with 
elements of the Ist Marine Brigade and Ma- 
rine Air Group 12 and was steaming for 
Pearl Harbor and, as the public relations 
Officer put it, “and some well earned liberty 
for all hands.” 

Now we were glad to receive the news item 
about the local boy who is a member of the 
crew. We are always glad to receive such 
items about local and area men and women 
serving their country. 

Now had the public relations office turned 
his attention to some other duties after the 
local item all would have been well. 

But he didn't. 

Taking a closer look at the package we 
extracted this additional stuff: Five well 
developed glossy 6½ - by 434-inch prints of 
the Valley Forge in various formations during 
its Pacific test and two stories, covering 3 
pages teach, double spaced, giving in detail 
all the nice things the captain had to say 
about his ship and the members of the 
crew. 

Now to our way of thinking the glossy 
photos, which really do cost money as all 
photo fans will acknowledge, and the stories 
about the Valley Forge were an unnecesasry 
and wasteful expenditure of public funds— 
taxpayers’ money. 

We presume that newspapers in every city 
in the United States of America which had 
residents as members of the Valley Forge 
crew received the same amount of material 
which came to this newspaper. 

Why was such a voluminous and expensive 
report on the recent training maneuvers of 
the Valley Forge necessary right now? We all 
presume that all branches of our military 
department are at all times engaged in build- 
ing adequate defense for this Nation, 

Had the Valley Forge information officer 
restrained himself to just sending us the 


‘news item about the local member of the 


crew, he might have saved enough money to 
make a substantial downpayment on a new 
warship. 
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But had that been the case what would 
the public information officer have done with 
his spare time? 


Masonic Award to Senator Byrd 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
the evening of May 27, the Grand Ma- 
sonic Lodge in Virginia held a meeting. 
On that occasion the grand master pre- 
sented to our colleague, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
the Grand Master’s Award. At that 
time the Senator from Virginia made a 
speech accepting the award. He was 
presented to the grand lodge by Grand 
Master Charles B. Gilley. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the presentation 
speech by the grand master, Mr. Gilley, 
and the speech by the Senator from Vir- 
hins be printed in the Appendix of the 

ECORD, 


There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Srrecu BY GRAND MASTER CHARLES B. GILLEY, 
May 27, 1963, GRAND MASTER'S AWARD DIN- 
NER, STATLER HOTEL 
My brethren, this evening is an example 

of public deyotion of masonry in action; 

your very presence here and at all other 

Masonic gatherings solidifies the fabric that 

makes our fraternity a strong and useful 

segment of this great society. Yes. all that 
we possess is but a token that our Founding 

Fathers bequeath us. 

The most important heritage for us to 
remember is the many struggles and sacri- 
fices they encountered while molding this 
great Government and country which we all 
love and pledge our lives to protect and up- 
grade. Franklin D. Roosevelt remarked 
during World War II, “So much te do and 
so little time to do it,” and Thomas J. Wat- 
son stated, “The largest room in the world 
is room for improvement,” No words could 
be more applicable to our present time, 
Don't break the ties that bind us together; 
no, don't even bend them because behind 
every weak or pessimistic American is a 
sneakthief trying to damage or sink the 
ship of American freedom and our religous 
way of life. 

Thank God for freedom and the many 
who are doing their part to ward off the 
offenders. 

This evening we are honored to have 
among us many outstanding Americans and 
Masons who have answered the call but 
we are particularly proud to pay tribtue to 
one who has displayed his love, devotion, 
and leadership to his community, State, and 
his country. A man we are proud to call 
brother, with family ties which are deep 
rooted and a strong supporter of our Con- 
stitution. 

Honorable Brother Harry FLOOD BYRD, as 
Grand Master of Masons of the District of 
Columbia, it is with pride and honor that 
I have the pleasure in presenting this plaque 
to such a distinguished Mason who has 
plowed his way into the hearts of every 
American by serving them in the high of- 
fice which you occupy. You are the ideal 
and personification of an American states- 
man. 
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ADDRESS BY SENATOR BYRD OF VIRGINIA 


I am greatly honored and deeply touched 
by the award bestowed upon me this evening 
by my brothers of the Masonic fraternity 
and I am deeply indebted to the grand 
master. I accept the grand master’s award 
with humility and rededication to the fine 
teachings of Freemasonry. 

Masonry has been good to me in so many 
ways. It has been good to me in tangible 
ways such as this occasion and this award— 
both of which I shall cherish forever, as 
I do the 33d degree conferred upon me in 
1939 by the Supreme Council, Scottish Rite. 

And beyond this, Masonry bas been good 
to me in the intangible ways that we here 
know from its inspiration for exemplary 
character, good works, good deeds, and good 
will—and in general, all of the Masonic 
force for good in human society. It gives 
us a clear conception of our duty to God and 
man. It helps us to develop our spiritual 
faculties, and broaden our lives in fellowship 
and service—always with respect and appre- 
ciation of our brothers. It challenges us 
to strive for the nobler objectives in life. 
Its purpose is development of character and 
culture through fellowship and mutual help- 
fulness for all who will heed its teachings. 
It is charitable, benevolent, educational, and 
religious, and it encourages free association 
of men together for the achievement of these 
objectives. It is a fellowship philosophy that 
translates its principles into terms of daily 
living. 

In my lifetime I have known many people 
in many walks of life, and in many places. 
And it has been my observation that Masons 
invariably are men of good will who merit 
both respect and confidence. It is the great- 
est organization of its kind in the world. 

During my 30 years in Congress it has been 
my privilege to have become acquainted 
with a great many of its Members, in both 
Houses; and it is very pleasing to note the 
presence of so many Members of Congress 
in this great audience tonight. 

It is understandable, of course, that my 
closest associations in Congress have been 
with Members of the Senate; and I think 
it is appropriate to say to my brothers here, 
that I have never known a Member of the 
U.S. Senate to commit a dishonorable act. 

This is in the character of Masonry 
which—in its worldwide fraternity down 
through the centuries—has embraced mil- 
lions of men who in their individual capaci- 
ties—great and small—have contributed so 
much to advancement of our civilization and 
society. 

Being from Virginia, passing the national 
memorial in Alexandria so frequently, and 
working in the Capitol of the United States, 
George Washington somehow always sym- 
bolizes Masonry in the United States to me; 
and I think Washington was one of the 
greatest Americans who ever lived. 

Moving through the Capitol, and under its 
great dome, I find myself frequently paus- 
ing—mentally at least—in the recollection 
that Washington, in the company of his 
Masonic brothers from Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, laid the cornerstone plate for the Cap- 
itol on September 18, 1793. : 

And Washington was not the only Amer- 
ican President who has been active in 
Masonry. Others were Monroe, Jackson, 
Polk, Buchanan, Johnson, Garfield, McKinley, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Taft, Harding, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, and Truman. 

It has been my great privilege to have been 
personally acquainted with President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and President Truman, and 
I suspect many of you have had the same 
privilege during the past 30 years or so. 

President Roosevelt and I took the oath of 
Office, here in Washington, on the same 
snowy day in March 1933; and, as many of 
you will recall, the great depression was more 
turbulent than the weather. 

Before his election as President, I had a 
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very cordial friendship with him. We were 
Governors at the same time. I visited Albany 
and he visited Richmond. He and my 
brother Dick were intimate friends and re- 
mained so throughout their lives, They had 
served in the Navy together. 

I had been enthusiastically for the 1932 
National Democratic platform as a means 
of strengthening our system of government 
and bringing us out of the depression. That 
platform said: 

“We believe that a party platform is a 
covenant with the people to be faithfully 
kept by the party when entrusted with pow- 
er, and the people are entitled to know in 
plain words the terms of the contract to 
which they are asked to subscribe.” And 
some of the plain words in that platform 
said: 

“We advocate an immediate and drastic 
reduction of governmental expenditures by 
abolishing useless commissions and offices, 
consolidating departments and bureaus, and 
eliminating extravagance, to accomplish a 
saving of not less than 25 percent in the 
cost of Government.” 

There we old New Dealers still stand; ad- 
mittedly there is not much left to stand on; 
but then there are not many of us left stand- 
ing. Just let me quote another passage 
from that 1932 platform: 

“We favor maintenance of the national 
credit by a Federal budget annually bal- 
anced and sound currency to be preserved 
at all hazards.” And to conclude these 1932 
platform quotes, it said we stood for: 

"The removal of Government from all 
fields of private enterprise except where nec- 
essary to develop public works and national 
resources in the common interest.” 

With that platform, the Virginia delega- 
tion at the 1932 convention gave me the priv- 
ilege of casting its vote for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt on the promise that he would cut 
Federal expenditures by 25 percent when he 
took office. 

In his campaign Mr. Roosevelt called Pres- 
ident Hoover a spendthrift. Federal ex- 
penditures were then $4.6 billion. My first 
vote in the Senate was for a Roosevelt bill 
entitled “A bill to preserve the credit of the 
U.S. Government.” 

It provided for a 15-percent cut In all ap- 
propriations, including veterans pensions. 
Mr. Roosevelt had promised a 25-percent cut, 
and as campaign pledges go, I thought a 15- 
percent cut was pretty fair performance. 

The President kept his campaign pledge 
for economy for 6 months, and then suddenly 
he abandoned his platform, and the Nation 
was started on an orgy of deficit spending 
which has lasted until this day. Mr. Roose- 
velt changed, but I did not. 

I well recall an incident when he calied me 
to the White House. He greeted me cor- 
dially. He said, “Harry, your mother and 
my mother are two of the grandest persons 
who ever lived. We should have a reunion 
of the Byrds and the Roosevelts," 

I replied, saying, “Mr. President, my moth- 
er and the Byrds would be delighted to 
attend whenever you name the day.“ Then 
he came to the business at hand. 

I had been appointed chairman of a com- 
mittee for reorganization of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The President said: “Harry, here 
is à little bill I would like for you to intro- 
duce in the Senate.” 

I said, “Mr. President, I would like to look 
it over, and if I can it, I 
will.” He looked me right in the eyes and 
said, “Harry, take it or leave it.” 

And I said, Mr. President, on that basis, 
I will have to leave it:“ and he took the bill 
back, I heard nothing more about the re- 
union. 

The bill was introduced by someone else. 
It would have given him the power to con- 
trol—among other departments—such quasi- 
judicial agencies as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 
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The President could have fixed freight 
rates, passenger rates, etc. But the bill, as 
he proposed it, was defeated. 

My first serious break with Roosevelt came 
when he proposed to pack the Supreme 
Court. We then had a Court that knew the 
law and stuck to it; and the laws he advo- 
cated had been declared unconstitutional. 
He wanted a Court which would give him his 
laws. 

After I opposed his Court- packing pro- 
posal, he took away from me appointments 
usually given a Senator in the same party, 
and announced that Gov. (brother) Jim 
Price of Virginia would distribute this Fed- 
eral patronage. Jim Price, let me say, was 
one of the outstanding Masons of Virginia. 

But this did not hurt me. There were not 
as many jobs as there were unemployed. 
When applications were made to me, I sim- 
ply referred them to the Governor, as the 
President had indicated. 

Pretty soon so many people were calling on 
poor old Jim down at Richmond, he built a 
tunnel from the Governor's Mansion to the 
capitol to avoid the job hunters. The Pres- 
ident urged him to oppose me in the next 
election, but he did not do it. 

When President Roosevelt ran for his 
fourth term, to which I was opposed, the 
wheels of fortune had made me chairman of 
the Senate Rules Committee; and by long 
custom the Rules Committee chairman was 
chairman of the inaugural ceremonies. 

As chairman of the ceremonies, I inquired 
as to the customary appropriation for de- 
fraying inauguration expenses in adequate 
fashion. I was told it was $25,000 for the 
stands and other expenses, and I promptly 
requested this amount. 

President Roosevelt then announced that 
he would have the ceremonies at the White 
House, and show the economy-minded Brro 
how to save this $25,000. And this was done. 

I immediately canceled the plans at the 
Capitol, and withdrew the $25,000 appropria- 
tion request, except for an amount sufficient 
to pay for the invitations. 

When the inauguration was over, the 
White House called and asked me to sign a 
voucher to pay for a chicken a la king lunch- 
eon. I told them to tell the President that, 
in accordance with his statement, I had can- 
celed the appropriation. 

The invitations to the inauguration carried 
my signature as chairman of the committee. 
And from some source that I cannot identify, 
an invitation was sent to Harry Bridges who 
then was under suspicion of being a Commu- 
nist. 

A San Francisco newspaper got hold of 
this invitation and published it with the 
notation that it had always thought well of 
me, but now that I had invſted Bridges to 
the inauguration, it had changed its mind. 
Roosevelt made a great war leader and on 
this I think we can all agree. 

President Truman and I were deskmates 
for 5 years. We were very cordial friends, 
and I had and still have a high respect and 
personal affection for him. 

But we disagreed when he moved to take 
over the United States Steel Co., which was 
being struck, and said he would not only fix 
the wages but also the dividends, and would 
take full charge of the operations of the 
company. 

Judge Dave Pine, a Federal District judge, 
here in Washington, knew and understood 
the Constitution and declared this action to 
be in violation of the Constitution. 

After I opposed President Truman in this 
action, he said there were too many Byrds 
in the Senate. This too helped me in Vir- 
ginia, and I never held it against the Presi- 


dent too much. 


I disagreed with President Truman again 
when he dismissed Genearl MacArthur. 
But on the other hand I will say that he 
was always frank and aboveboard in every- 
thing he did. He had great courage. 
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I still have a cordial regard for him. Re- 
cently I received a nice letter from him. 
He started out by saying “Dear Harry.“ and 
I replied “Deary Harry" to him. 

I also had cordial relations with General 
Eisenhower. As a member of the Armed 
Services Committee, I came in contact with 
him before he was President. I have great 
respect for him. He was one of our out- 
standing military leaders of all time. 

I shall never forget meeting with him in 
Europe, in May 1945, 10 days after peace 
was declared with Germany. I was one of 
a delegation of Senators, headed by Sen- 
ator RUSSELL, chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, 

We had a 3-hour conference with General 
Eisenhower in Frankfurt, Germany. I was 
then deeply impressed with his sincerity and 
his desire for world peace. 

President Eisenhower and I agreed on some 
things and disagreed on others. I was op- 
posed to sending troops to Little Rock. 

I deeply regretted the fact that the largest 
peacetime deficit in history to date occurred 
during his administration—in 1958-59. I 
think it could have been avoided; but it may 
be that he will not enjoy this dubious dis- 
tinction much longer. 

The withdrawal of our gold reserves follow- 
ing that deficit was significant of the effect 
that deficit spending in this country has on 
the confidence of other nations in the sound- 
ness of the dollar. 

It was my privilege also to have very cor- 
dial relations with President Kennedy during 
the years he was a Member of the Senate. 
His father and I were friends too. We still 
are. And I hope the President, notwith- 
standing our differences, has the same cor- 
dial regards for me that I have for him. 

I have had frequent conferences with Pres- 
ident Kennedy and I have supported his pro- 
posals whenever I could; and I shall continue 
to do so on all measures which I think are 
wise and in the country's best interest. 

President Kennedy has a remarkably at- 
tractive personality, and he has ability. Late 
last spring I was called to the White House 
for a conference of nearly an hour in an 
effort to resolve differences on the omnibus 
tax bill, 

When I left, the President accompanied me 
out to the anteroom, and with a grin he said 
“Senator Byn and I have agreed on every- 
thing.” The facts were that he had not 
changed me, and I had not changed him. As 
our service together continues, I hope our re- 
lations will be cordial. 

I have taken the liberty of telling you these 
anecdotes, because I think Masons appreciate 
the ability of people to differ sharply on 
issues without sacrifice of the amenities of 
civilized discourse, and within the bounds of 
mutual respect and courtesy. 

This is one of the great experiences which 
are common to Masonry and the Congress of 
the United States. It has been my great 
privilege to be a member of both; and for it 
I am indebted to you and the people of Vir- 
ginia. 

No one could be more pleased than I have 
been with this meeting of brothers of 
Masonry—all of whom I am proud to call my 
friends: I thank you sincerely and very 
deeply. 


New Bedford’s “Moby Dick” Trail 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1963 
Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 


an article appeared in Sunday’s New 
York Times regarding New Bedford, 
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Mass., the former whaling capital of the 
world, which I think will be of interest 
to my colleagues. 

As Boston has its “Heritage Trail,” 
pointing out the spots of national and 
historical interest in the area, so New 
Bedford now has its Moby Dick Trail,” 
telling the story of whaling in New Eng- 
land. Visitors to New Bedford will be 
fascinated with the historic past of the 
fabulous whaling industry as it unfolds 
before them on their walk from Kelley’s 
Boatyard to the Whaleman's Chapel and 
the Bourne Whaling Museum on Johnny 
Cake Hill. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

On New Beprorp's “Mosy Dick” TRA — 
Former WHALING CAPITAL OF THE WORLD 
Pecs Irs TOURS ON MELVILLE TALE 

(By Arthur Davenport) 

New BEDFORD, Mass.—This prosperous and 
bustling city was once the whaling capital 
of the world, and the residents still take 
real pleasure in recounting the glories of the 
past. Perhaps this is because of the affinity 
their present economy has with the whale 
oil business, or because so much of the his- 
tory of the daring whaleboat era is associated 
with heroism and tragedy. 

A fascinating picture of this historic past 
is presented to the visitor in the form of a 
take-it-yourself tour that is called, quite 
appropriately, the Moby Dick Trail. The 
visitor catches on quickly that New Bedford 
was the home port for Herman Melville and 
that it gave to him much of the background 
material for his internationally known whal- 
ing tale, “Moby Dick." 

BUILDINGS ACTUALLY EXISTED 


It was at Kelley's Boatyard that the whal- 
ing ship Acushnet, on which Melville shipped, 
was fitted out for the trip that provided the 
Moby Dick story. Merrill's Wharf, the Count- 
ing House, the Sail Loft, and the Candle- 
works, which are all so much a part of the 
classic story, actually existed in New Bed- 
tord's whaling days, and some of the build- 
ings can still be seen. 

The high point of the tour is the visit to 
Johnny Cake Hill. A cluster of historic 
buildings make this the center of the Moby 
Dick country. The Old Customs House is 
on the corner of William Street, and a short 
distance up the hill is the Seaman's Bethel, 
where Melville worshipped when he was 
ashore. 

The Bethel is a picturesque old church, 
beautiful in its simplicity and seemingly 
filled with s memories.. The walls are 
lined with tablets that tell the tales of the 
heroic tragedies of the whaling period, and 
the pulpit is built in the form of a ship's 
prow, complete with blunted bowsprit. 

BY ROPE LADDER 


In the early years, the minister ascended 
the pulpit by a rope ladder, but now he uses 
more conventional wooden steps to reach 
his perch of eminence. During the summer 
months, interdenominational services are 
held on Sundays at 11 a.m., and visitors are 
welcome, 

The Bethel was built in 1828 and is the 
Whaleman’s Chapel referred to in the Moby 
Dick story. Next to the Bethel is the Old 
Mariner’s Home, which was built in 1787 
and continues to be used as a haven for 
sailors who have retired from the sea. 

Across the street from the Bethel is the 
unique Bourne Whaling Museum, in which 
the story of the whaling industry of the 
19th century is said to be more completely 
told than anyplace else in the world. The 
museum's collection gives the visitor an 
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understanding of the operation, as well as 
a first-hand look at the equipment that was 
used. The museum also contains exhibits 
of the many outfitting shops that were 
needed to prepare a ship for her whaling 
voyage. 

The value of the whale long had been 
known to man, but his efforts to capture 
the dangerous prize had been restricted to 
the taking of the smaller right whales that 
frequented the shallower coastal waters. No 
serious industry developed because the 
whalers had to wait for the whales to come 
to them, and so at best the trade was a 
sort of coast-watching affair. 

The early settlers of Nantucket, being 
forced to look to the sea for their livelihood, 
made more of the business of whaling than 
did the inhabitants of other colonial seaport 
towns. The shore variety of whales was 
plentiful enough in the New World, how- 
ever, so that there was some whaling activity 
in many coastal communities, notably Sag 
Harbor, LI., Salem, and New Bedford, 

Two events in Nantucket changed the 
course of whaling history. In 1712, a Nan- 
tucket ship, having been blown off course, 
captured a large and unknown variety of 
whale. The oil from this new species proved 
so superior to the former product that it 
brought the ship great profit. 


SPERM WHALES 


Even so, it was some years before much 
fishing for this new variety, known as the 
sperm whale, took place. This was because 
of the need for larger boats and longer trips. 

In 1761, a Nantucket whaler conceived the 
idea of fitting out a ship for a long voyage 
and equipping her so that she could render 
the oll while still at sea. The idea was an 
immediate success, but the deepwater work 
required boats too large for the Nantucket 
harbor to accommodate. 

As a result, the more active whaling inter- 
ests began to gravitate to New Bedford and 
its excellent harbor facilities. Thus, by 1850. 
the wharves of New Bedford saw the greatest 
concentration of whaling activity the world 
ever has known. 


WHALING BARK MODEL 


The Whaling Museum on Johnny Cake Hill 
seems to give the visitor a sense of the high 
degree of accomplishment of the whalemen. 
The central item is a scale model of the 
whaling bark Lagoda. The ship was owned 
by the Bourne family, and so great was her 
success that she was known as one of the 
greasiest whalers afloat. 


Few ships ever enjoyed such constant suc- 
cess. From 1841 to 1860, the bark averaged 
a yearly profit of 98 percent from her voy- 
ages. The model is said to be the largest 
ship model in the world, and the visitor is 
allowed to go on deck and wander around 
at will. 


It is possible to stand at the wheel, or go 
below decks to see the quarters of the cap- 
tain and his crew. Furthermore, the ship's 
sailing equipment is complete, with all rig- 
ging intact and sails set for a trip “down 
East“ before the wind. Here a restriction 
appears, as a sign politely asks the visitor 
not to climb the rigging. 

Also on the main floor of the museum is 
a 30-foot fully equipped whaleboat, in which 
six men would put to sea from the larger 
whaler and from whose fragile platform the 
actual harpooning of the whale took place. 
These two central items are surrounded by 
exhibits that show the shops of the barrel- 
makers, sailmakers, merchants, blacksmiths 
and specialty artisans whose help was needed 
to make a whaler ready for a voyage that 
might last 4 years. 

The walls are lined with harpoons and 
harpoon guns, and many examples of the 
equipment that was used to reduce the whale 
blubber to the sought-after oil. Near the 
door is an outstanding exhibit of “scrim- 
shawing.” 
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WHALEBONE TrEMS 

This woeird-sounding name was given to 
the artistic and intricate decoration of vari- 
ous items that the whalemen made from 
whalebone during the long hours spent at 
sea. It is a sort of elaborate form of doo- 


dling. 

During July and August, the museum is 
open weekdays from 9 a.m. to § p.m. and on 
Sundays from 2 to 5 pm. In the other 
months of the year, it is closed on Mondays, 
and not open after 4 p.m. A modest admis- 
sion charge is used by the Old Dartmouth 
Historical Society for the continuance and 
development of the museum and its collec- 
tions. 

In additin to the well presented story of 
the whaling days, New Bedford and its en- 
virons offer the visitor a chance to do some 
interesting sightseeing and to make some 
unusual side trips. The British burned the 
city during the War of 1812, so most of the 
older colonial homes are gone. 

However, a few of the elaborate mansions 
of the rich sailing masters remain to give 
evidence of the fabulous era of the whaling 
fortunes. 

The waterfront is still a bustle of sailing 
activity, but now the boats are power-driven 
fishing vessels that drag for scallops or fish 
the Grand Banks for catches that keep the 
markets and freezing plants supplied. 

Today, the wives drive their sailor-hus- 
bands to their boats, as though to a commu- 
ter station. The voyage may last for 7 to 10 
days, which might seem long in commuter 
communities, but the families take it as a 
matter of course. This is because it is so 
short an absence, as compared to the voyages 
of 100 years ago. 

The town of Fairhaven, across the river 
from New Bedford, is included in the Moby 
Dick Trail, because it shared in the whaling 
activities. The British did not burn the 
smaller community, so many of its older co- 
lonial houses can be seen along the shady 
and narrow streets. 

The visitor is not likely to notice the ab- 
sence of stone walls in the New Bedford 
area until it is called to his attention. The 
story is told that, during the Civil War, many 
of the older whaling boats were loaded with 
stones from the nearby walls and then sailed 
south to be sunk in the mouth of some of the 
harbors of the Confederacy. 

STATE PARK 


A trip by car onto the peninsula takes one 
through the small villages of Dartmouth and 
Westport. At the tip of the peninsula, at 
Horseneck Beach, is a beautiful State park. 

Another side trip, this one by boat, takes 
the tourist to Cuttyhunk Island. This was 
the landfall of Bartholomew Gosnold when 
he discovered the area in 1602. The island 
also was the site of the historic meeting at 
which some of Gosnold's followers bought 
the New Bedford area from the sons of the 
great Indian Chief, Massasoit. 

The island is about 2 miles long and less 
than a mile wide. It has no roads, but is a 
delightful place to visit for a picnic or a 
lonely walk along the beach. It is a fishing 
village today, and serves as headquarters 
for the fine striped bass fishing in the area. 

A small boat, the Alert, sails from the New 
Bedford wharf at 10:15 a.m. daily during 
the summer and returns to New Bedford at 
4:30 p.m. This enables the visitor to spend 
about 3 hours on the island. 

New Bedford's facilities to care for the 
tourist are excellent. A fine, modern hotel 
graces the center of the city, and many first- 
class motels are on the edge of town. The 
city also abounds in eating establishments, 
many of which specialize in seafood. 

The whale steak that often adorns the 
menu no longer comes up the Acushnet River 
by boat, but the scallops, lobsters, swordfish 
and other varieties in season are the product 
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of the hard work of the present-day variety 
of fisherfolk, many of whose forebears were 
the courageous and brave whaling men of 
New Bedford's colorful past. 


Illegality Breeding More Illegality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, we 
are undergoing a constitutional crisis in 
our country today. Negroes are carry- 
ing on illegal boycotts of white merchants 
in many areas of the South. Negro 
demonstrators are flowing into the 
streets, rampaging as an unruly, un- 
checked mob. 

Recent Supreme Court decisions which 
seem to sanction this behavior on the 
part of Negroes are breeding still more 
illegality and is causing a serious 
diminution of respect for constitutional 
processes. 

The following article from the Wash- 
ington Star, May 24, 1963, discusses this 
matter and I believe that all the Mem- 
bers will be interested in reading it: 
ILLTdAL ANT BREEDING More ILiecatirr—Bia 

U.S. Issuz Is Cattep How To Achmvx RE- 

SPECT FOR CONSTITUTIONAL PROCESSES 

(By David Lawrence) 

Illegality is breeding more and more il- 
legality. The biggest question confronting 
the country today is by what means a re- 
spect for law and constitutional processes 
can be achieved. 

The disquieting facts are these: 

1. The Supreme Court of the United States 
asserts the right to amend the Constitution 
by an order or decision. If the people 
don’t like it, their only redress now appar- 
ently is to go through the long process of 
adopting constitutional amendments that 
would specifically nullify every decision 
which is not sanctioned by the written 
Constitution. 

2. The President of the United States 
orders troops into Alabama in direct viola- 
tion of the provisions of the Constitution 
which deny him that power in dealing with 
threatened disorder. Some of the best con- 
stitutional lawyers in the country—includ- 
ing members of the U.S. Senate—are point- 
ing to this violation. 

3. George Wallace, Governor of Alabama, 
has petitioned the Supreme Court of the 
United States to order that Federal troops 
not be used in Alabama unless there is for- 
mal application by the State for such use 
as required by the Constitution. 

4. Meanwhile, the Alabama Governor an- 
nounces that he will stand in the doorway 
and block the admission of two Negro stu- 
dents who have been accepted by the board 
of trustees of the University of Alabama. 

5. The United Press International in two 
dispatches—one from the North and the 
other from the South—reports the defiance 
of official authority in connection with race 
problems. 

From Englewood, NJ., comes the follow- 
ing: 

“The parents of 34 Negro children today 
defied a board of education order to cease 
boycott and sit-in protests, They sent ra 

youngsters to the 
nantly white Cleveland school for the 12th 
consecutive school day. 
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“School Superintendent Dr. Mark R. Shedd 
sent telegrams to the parents last night 
directing them to cease immediately the boy- 
cott at the 98-percent Negro Lincoln School 
and the unauthorized entries at the Cleve- 
land school.” 

From Greensboro, N.C, 

lowing: 
“Almost 700 Negroes jailed for racial dem- 
onstrations were released early today. The 
Negroes, some of them crying, marched out 
but later claimed they had been tricked into 
leaving. 

“The Negroes, most of them college stu- 
dents, were ordered by Guilford County 
Sheriff Clayton Jones to leave a reopened 
polio hospital where they had been held. 
The hospital was ringed by police and 
sheriff's deputies as the Negroes left. 

“A few of the male students sat on the 
floor and had to be carried down the halls 
by deputies to an outer lobby.” 

6. In a speech in the U.S, Senate on Tues- 
day, Senator Jon STENNIS, Democrat, of 
Mississipp!, who is one of the foremost law- 
yers in Congress, spoke as follows: 

“The recent mobilization of the armed 


comes the fol- 


might of Federal military forces in the vicin- 


ity of Birmingham, Ala., raises a constitu- 
tional question of grave proportions. In 
addition, it provides another unhappy ex- 
ample of how the rights and privileges of 
the States of the Union are gradually being 
usurped as a result of continued encroach- 
ment by the Executive branch of the Federal 
Government. 

“No Federal court order was involved. 

“There was no violation of a Federal 
statute. 

“There was no abandonment of their func- 
tions by the local police. To the contrary, 
local police officers and State troopers were 
in control and functioning fully and effec- 
tively. 

“Thus the President apparently believes 
that there has been an unlimited and un- 
restrained delegation of authority to him 
to call forth Federal military forces to super- 
sede and replace local law-enforcement 
agencies whenever he sees fit—even before 
there has been a violation of Federal law or 
a defiance of a Federal court decree. If we 
accept this belief or doctrine as valid, it 
simply means that we abandon our historic 
freedom and liberty under laws prescribed 
by the people through their elected Repre- 
sentatives. We thus open the doors for a 
future military dictatorship in this country. 

“It begs the question, of course, to mini- 
mize the importance of the actions with 
respect to Birmingham by saying that 
the troops have not been used and may not 
be used. It is the threat of their use and the 
principle which is involved which is of im- 
portance. None of us should be content to 
sit idly by in the face of this direct assault 
upon and threat to historic constitutional 
principles. Whether the troops are actually 
used in Birmingham or not, we may be very 
sure that—with the precedent thus estab- 
lished—they will be ordered into action on 
some occasion in the future when the execu- 
tive department should so desire. 

“If the President has such unrestricted 
and dictatorial power as is claimed for him, 
then no State and no city in the country is 
safe from the threat of military rule at the 
whim of a Chief Executive. Indeed, one 
must wonder why Federal troops were not 
called into action following the racial dis- 
orders and rioting at the (Washington) D.C. 
Stadium last Thanksgiving.” 

Senator STENNIS charged Martin Luther 
King, Jr., and other Negro leaders with de- 
liberately inciting disorder. He said: 

“The hard truth of the matter is that 
Martin Luther King and his co-workers went 
to Birmingham for the express purpose of 
stirring up conflict, strife and disorder. 
King wanted to be put in jail. He and his 
co-workers took children out of school and 
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marched them into the business district of 
the city, seeking to have them arrested. In 
addition to violating local statutes and 
ordinances, he committed the common-law 
crime of inciting to riot.” 

The irony of the situation is that several 
Republican and Democratic Senators favor- 
ing integration are at last introducing bills 
to secure the enactment of laws—covering 
discrimination in schools, restaurants, em- 
ployment—which the Supreme Court un- 
constitutionally has endeavored to write into 
law by judicial decision. 


AMVETS Again Endorse GI Educational 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the national executive committee of 
AMVETS has reaffirmed continuing 
support of the cold war GI bill which is 
sponsored by 39 Members of this body. 
Hearings on the bill have recently been 
completed by the Veterans Affairs Sub- 
committee, and I am hopeful that this 
very badly needed legislation will ad- 
vance to consideration by the Senate in 
this session. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article from the Tar Heel AMVET 
captioned “AMVETS Back Cold War GI 
Education Bills as Matter of Simple 
Justice.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMVETS Back Coup War GI EDUCATION 
BILLS AS MATTER OF SIMPLE JUSTICE 

The National Executive Committee of 
AMVETS meeting in Washington, D.C., on 
April 7, reaffirmed its support of Senator 
RALPH YarsporoucH, Democrat, of Texas, cold 
war GI bill, The resolution also com- 
mended Senator YARBOROUGH for his hard 
work in behalf of the cold war veterans. 
The resolution was introduced by Wilbur 
Hobby, NEC man from the North Carolina 
Department of AMVETS. 

Testimony in favor of providing cold war 
readjustment benefits was presented before 
the Subcommittee on Veterans Affairs of the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
on April 10, 1963, by AMVET national serv- 
ice director, Garrett J. Bowman. Below is 
the text of Bowman's testimony before this 
committee. 

“Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee: AMVETS sincerely appreciate the 
opportunity of appearing before this dis- 
tinguished committee to present our views 
on proposed legislation to provide readjust- 
ment benefits for our so-called cold war 
veterans. 

“Since 1955, AMVETS’ national conventions 
have unanimously adopted resolutions sup- 
porting this type of legislation. We are 
grateful to this committee for scheduling 
hearings early in this session. In our judg- 
ment, no subject in the field of veterans’ af- 
fairs is more deserving of consideration at 
this time than legislation to provide re- 
adjustment benefits to the post-Korean 
veteran, 


“Prior to the end of World War II an ex- 
serviceman was either a wartime veteran or 
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a peacetime veteran. It was not difficult to 
distinguish between the two types of serv- 
ice. This Nation was not committed to the 
defense of the free world and the men serving 
in other than wartime were not serving un- 
der the threat or compulsion of the draft. 
Normally, the peacetime veteran was follow- 
ing a career of his choice and as a result, dif- 
ferent benefits were awarded to those who 
answered their country's call than to those 
who followed a chosen profession. 

“Circumstances have changed since World 
War II and now this Nation’s Armed Forces 
are committed to defend the right of all 
peoples to be free. At a time when their 
energies should be directed toward securing 
an education and preparing themselves to 
compete in this highly competitive society, 
our youth are again donning uniforms and 
serving this Nation on every front in the free 
world. à 

“Today we live in a technological age: 
Automation moving into business and indus- 
try; robot computers doing in hours the 
work of years for human brains; manmade 
moons; men in space; nuclear installations 
for power. These are all signs of America’s 


“But as technology strengthens us for 
new responsibilities among nations, it makes 
its own demands for new human skills and, 
here again, 11 million veterans trained un- 
der the World War II and Korean GI bills 
have enriched beyond measure America's 
pool of technological and professional skills, 
600,000 trained as engineers, 400,000 as elec- 
tronic technicians, 250,000 In the fleld of 
health as doctors, dentists, nurses, lab tech- 
nicians, 250,000 as school teachers, 150,000 
as scientists, and millions more in skilled 
labor and farm training. 

"This is the way our World War II and 
Korean veterans used the GI benefits which 
the American people provided for them.” 


Legion Award Goes to Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, in this 
era of managed news and suppression 
of facts, it is indeed enlightening and a 
privilege to find a newspaper that still 
exhibits the spirit of Americanism 
through its editorial and news reporting 
policies. 

It is equally important in these trying 
times to find an arm of the news media 
so vitally interested in the accomplish- 
ments of our youth, because the youth 
of America hold our future in their 
hands. 

Because of these policies exercised 
daily by the Greenfield Times, an inde- 
pendent newspaper in my congressional 
district, it was awarded the 1963 Ameri- 
canism Award by Post 298 of the Amer- 
ican Legion. 

This award was well deserved, and 
I am proud to insert the resolution of 
the American Legion recognizing the 
contribution this newspaper has made 
to its community. 

I commend the Greenfield Times and 
its editor, Mr. Pat Shrock, and include 
7 in my remarks the following news 
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LEGION AWARD GOES TO TIMES 

Robert A. Smart, Post 298, American 
Legion, presented its 1963 Americanism 
Award to the Greenfield Times at Memorial 
Day service Thursday. 

The presentation was authorized by for- 
mal post resolution as follows: 

“Whereas a primary purpose of the Ameri- 
can Legion is to foster and perpetuate a 
spirit of Americanism within the commun- 
ity, State and Nation; and 

“Whereas the Greenfield Times has ex- 
hibited that spirit of Americanism through 
its editorials, editorial policy, and particul- 
arly through its constant news policy of 
recognizing and reporting in a prominent 
position in the paper the worthwhile ac- 
complishments made by the youth of this 
community: Therefore be it 

Resolved by Robert A. Smart, Post 298, the 
American Legion, Department of Ohio (in 
regular meeting assembled in Greenfield, 
Ohio, on May 2, 1963), That this post present 
an Americanism Award to the Greenfield 
Times, a publication of the Hartley News- 
papers, in recognition of that spirit of Amer- 
icanism; and be it further 

Resolved, That this post express its sincere 
appreciation to Pat Shrock, editor of the 
Greenfield Times, for his efforts in furthering 
this spirit of Americansim.” 


President’s Important Statement Creates 
Dull Thud 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, all day 
Sunday the radio and TV stations across 
the land announced an important 
foreign policy statement would be made 
by President Kennedy on Monday morn- 
ing. After the tremendous buildup and 
with the whole Nation waiting for some 
inspiring words from its Chief Execu- 
tive, what did we hear—an announce- 
ment that we must be more understand- 
ing of the Russian Communists and that 
to prove our good intentions we would 
once again refrain from nuclear testing 
without any promises or guarantees 
from the Soviet Union. 

The President’s much touted speech 
fell with a dull thud. It contained 
nothing to inspire patriotic Americans, 
it lacked any ringing challenge in de- 
fense of our ideals. It was a tired re- 
hash of the same apologetic policy of the 
Kennedy administration which has re- 
sulted in the Soviet beachhead in Cuba, 
in the Communist advances in Laos, in 
the war that is not a war but in which 
American boys are dying in Vietnam, in 
the building of the Berlin wall, and in 
the bolstering of Khrushchev’s ego to 
the point where he has announced to 
the world that the Monroe Doctrine is 
dead, that he will permanently occupy 
the Western Hemisphere and that the 
United States dare do nothing about it. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people do 
believe in peace, but the President has 
yet to prove that peace can be secured 
through accommodation of the Commu- 
nists. What he is actually asking is 
clearly outlined in the following editorial 
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from the Chicago Tribune of June 11, 
which I include herewith: 
Tue OTHER CHEEK 


On the theory that total war “makes no 
sense,” President Kennedy announced yester- 
day that the United States will join Britain 
and the Soviet Union in “high level discus- 
sions in Moscow’’ looking toward the conclu- 
sion of a comprehensive treaty banning nu- 
clear testing. Meanwhile, Mr. Kennedy said, 
the United States would conduct no tests in 
the atmosphere so long as other nations do 
not do so. 

The haggling over a test ban has continued 
for almost 5 years and has been marked by 
one flagrant breach of faith on the part of 
the Communists. On September 1, 1961, Rus- 
sia, after long and surreptitious preparations, 
broke the “voluntary moratorium” with the 
United States which had been in effect since 
1958. It launched a series of atmospheric 
tests in a range extending to the equivalent 
of 58 million tons of TNT. 

Mr. Kennedy at the time read the appro- 
priate moral. The Soviet Union, he said, had 
indicated the complete hypocrisy of its pro- 
fessions about general and complete disarma- 
ment.” The following March Mr. Kennedy 
called upon Khrushchev to repent and re- 
form, offering him until mid-April to enter 
another agreement to forswear testing. When 
there was no response, the United States 
initiated tests of its own. 

Since then the administration has engaged 
in a series of retreats from its original re- 
quirements for international inspection to 
enforce a test ban. It has expressed willing- 
ness to agree to no more than seven Inspec- 
tions within Russia in a year. The Commu- 
nists offer no more than two or three, under 
conditions which would offer the United 
States little assurance against cheating. 

It is in the face of this record of deceit 
and chicanery that Mr. Kennedy expressed 
his willingness to turn the other cheek, even 
though he himself acknowledged in his 
address yesterday at American University in 
Washington that no treaty, however worded, 
can “provide absolute security against the 
risks of deception and evasion.” 

That, together with the known character 
of Soviet communism, is precisely the point. 
How can Mr. Kennedy have faith in a system 
which has demonstrated its dupiicity and 
whose known objective is to bring the United 
States to its knees by fair means or foul? 

Yet the President is willing to gamble on 
no better security than the strength of his 
illusions. He will, he says, seek by every 
means to avoid confrontations that might 
lead to war. He is willing to subscribe to 
Khrushehev's formula for peaceful competi- 
tlon—in other words, to the doctrine of co- 
existence, which is war without shooting. 

All he asks Is that the Communists permit 
other people to make the choice of their own 
future. If they choose communism, Mr. 
Kennedy will apparently humor them. 

His slogan in the campaign for peace is to 
“help make the world safe for diversity.” 
That is, Western free governments will ac- 
cept the permanent fact of communism, not 
only in Russia, but in Cuba and wherever 
else it may spread. A world of Khrushchev, 
of Tito, of Mao, of Castro, of Sukarno, of 
Nehru, and of Kadar is quite acceptable to 
Mr. Kennedy, just as long as it permits a 
dash of diversity in the form of Mr. Kennedy 
himself, or De Gaulle, Macmillan, or Lester 
Pearson. 

What a summons to American patriotism: 
“a world safe for diversity.” Even Woodrow 
Wilson's slogan, to make the world safe for 
democracy,” spurious though it was, sounds 
downright compelling in comparison with 
Mr, Kennedy's, and Franklin Roosevelt's 
frauds, ranging from the Atlantic Charter to 
the four freedoms, at least had propaganda 
value. 
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But a world safe for diversity ls a world 
safe for communism, for the Communists 
are what are to be diverse from us. As a 
tocsin to arouse his countrymen, Mr, Ken- 
nedy's call will be greeted with unexampled 
boredom. 


Foreign Aid and the State of the 
U.S. Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in a letter 
dated May 11 to the chairman of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
Mark M. Jones, president of the National 
Economic Council, Inc., 156 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y., requested permis- 
sion to testify before the committee on 
the foreign aid authorization bill, H.R. 
5490. 

He was advised that his request came 
too late and that he would be given only 
an opportunity to submit a statement for 
inclusion in the printed hearings. It is 
not my purpose to question this decision, 
since I am advised that a cutoff date of 
approximately April 24 was set for sub- 
mission of requests from individuals who 
desired to appear. 

However, it is interesting to note that 
the committee heard, and had an op- 
portunity to question comparatively few 
witnesses who expressed opposition to 
foreign handouts during the lengthy 
hearings, which started on March 23. 
Most of the time was spent hearing ad- 
ministration spokesmen and public wit- 
nesses in support of foreign aid. 

Following is Mr. Jones’ statement 
which he has submitted for inclusion 
in the printed hearings and which he 
wanted to present in person: 

The legislation pending before your com- 
mittee inyolves much more than meets the 
eye. The effects and consequences of for- 
eign aid on the people of the United States 
and on the national economy are subjects 
of far greater importance in an overall sense 
than foreign aid as a distinct and separate 
matter. It is time to face the fact that 
there are adverse effects of foreign aid on the 
U.S. economy which outweigh all other con- 
siderations with respect to it. 

The National Economic Council is a non- 
partisan and nonprofit organization, estab- 
lished in 1930, and is concerned with the 
preservation and improvement of our system 
of freedom, predicated as it is on a consti- 
tutional republic that is rooted in self-gov- 
ernment, private enterprise, and individual 
responsibility. The council believes it a 
matter of life or death to reestablish a self- 
renewing economy. I mean the kind that 
bullt the Nation, but was frittered away by 
those who have been in control of the Fed- 
eral Government during the past generation. 

Gentlemen, we no longer have a going- 
concern economy; we have an economy in 
liquidation. The United States is not so 
big, so rich, and so strong that there is no 
limit to what it can do. That childish de- 
lusion must be dispelled. 

After this committee has devoted days and 
weeks to the foreign-aid spenders, shouldn't 
someone ask: How about equal time for 
America? How much longer are we to 
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ignore the impact of foreign aid on the home 
folks? What is the real effect on the scale of 
living of the American people? What about 
a sound economy? What about a strong 
national defense? It is questions such as 
these that concern the people. They wonder 
when they will concern enough of their Rep- 
resentatives in Washington to bring about 
results in the public interest. The country 
is fed up with the bureaucratic propaganda 
that pours out of the radio and fills most 
front pages, while the degenerative effects of 
excessive spending continue and are ignored, 
THE PUBLIC INTEREST IN FOREIGN AID 

If Western civilization is to go on, this 
orgy of colossal political spending, of which 
foreign aid is a conspicious feature, must 
end. There is no new or different 
about the way in which the U.S. economy is 
being degenerated. Many other civilizations 
have been destroyed in the same way. Gen- 
tlemen, are we just going to sit around, 
temporarily surfeited in comfort, and watch 
the fuse burn to the end? 

Among the reasons which indicate that 
overspending by Government must be 
stopped are the following: 

1. Continuance of foreign aid in the bil- 
lions fosters continance of similar overspend- 
ing throughout the rest of the Federal ap- 
paratus. These excesses have been carried 
on for so long that they are beginning to 
validate the prophecies of Lenin and Stalin 
who said all they had to do was “to cause 
capitalism to pay for its own funeral.” 

2. Large-scale spending by Government is 
not a panacea, a specific, a remedy, or even 
a good idea. There is a point of diminish- 
ing returns in it, just as in everything else 
that is subject to the laws of nature and 
mathematics. It is just forcing the country 
to spend itself into bankruptcy. 

3. The economic atmosphere of the United 
States today and of recent years is not and 
has not been prosperity. It is an economic 
fever—a synthetic condition, artificially and 
mistakenly induced and maintained. We 
have a forced-draft ecenomy, overstimulated 
and without balance, equilibrium, or a 
sense of proportion, There is nothing sound 
about it, The condition of the country 
is developing into something like that of 
an individual who guzzles alcohol continu- 
ously but without quite getting enough 
to establish a narcotic effect. It takes more 
and more to have the same effect. It is 
like running faster and faster Just to stay 
in the same place. 

4. There is no magic in government and 
law. Neither can set up and impose what 
might be called alcoholic economics nor 
keep a moonshine economy going for long. 
Both ultimately are subject to the same 
arithmetic and the same universal laws 
as everything else. This may not be clear 
to most people, of course, but if so, it is 
because of the defects of education. 

5. There is one astounding fact about 
today’s crisis that Is more important than 
the cold war, nuclear energy, or the number 
of orbits of astronauts rolled together, so 
far as the public interest and the future 
of the American people are concerned, It 
is that in the past 30 years (one generation) 
Federal, State, and local governments in 
the United States combined have spent 
$2,481 billlon—$2'% trillion of the people's 
money. And, gentiemen, this reckless 
spending has not led us into the promised 
land—only the promising land. The sole 
feature of novelty it has developed is a 
gigantic system of promising. 

6. The excesses on the side of promising 
are as incredible as those on the side of 
spending. Persons who have added the 
public and private debt of the United States 
to the accrued llabilities which must be 
put on the books, because of promises 
legally made, confront us with a total that 
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now approximates $13, trillion. Notice, 
gentlemen, I said “trillion.” How can any- 
one think of trillions in terms of such ob- 
ligations postponed to the future without 
thinking of stealing from our children, our 
grandchildren, and even our great-grand- 
children? 

7. Government expenditures are non- 
productive overhead expense from the stand- 
point of national accounting. That is one 
sense in which they are not like the ex- 
penditures of individuals, corporations, or 
other organizations. However, they are 
subject to the same laws, proportions, rela- 
tions, and ratios as all other overhead 
expense. The fact that we have paid no 
attention to the arithmetic working in the 
background, that professors scorn it, and 
that spenders abhor it, makes no difference. 

8. In the case of the United States, that 
part of the nonproductive overhead expense 
represented by governmental expenditures, 
as of recent estimates, was in excess of $174 
billion at an annual rate. Whether this is 
40, 50, or 65 percent of the national income 
depends on how you compute the national 
income. But in any event, it is much too 
much, In fact, it is at least twice what 
can be sustained and still have a going- 
concern economy. 

9, The historian, Toynbee, in discussing 
21 previous civilizations, points out that 19 
disappeared on account of causes within, 
These, first and foremost, would include 
excessive overhead expenditures. But in 
each case, such causes were very much like 
those which we now confront. 

10. The faith of the American people in 
education and their sacrifices for it are based 
principally on the expectation that it will 
provide them with leaders who will not re- 
peat the mistakes of their predecessors. The 
record already made in this century by those 
who were products of education and who 
controlled the Government of the United 
States is lending more and more to believe 
that the universities and colleges have be- 
trnyed the people, are a failure, and perhaps 
should be closed. 

11. Up to this point we have been treating 
principally of causes. We now come to ef- 
fects. The consequences of the omissions 
and commissions of those In contro! of the 
Government of the United States for a gen- 
eration are piling up and threatening us on 
every hand. However, there appears to be 
but one overall measure of them, It is pro- 
vided by the Consumer Price Index of the 
US. Department of Commerce. This shows 
the purchasing power of the dollar at con- 
sumer prices. At the time they stopped 
printing the figure, about a year ago, it in- 
dicated that in comparison with a 1935-39 
average base, the purchasing power of the 
dollar at retail prices was down to 44.6 cents. 
This meant that 55.4 percent of the value of 
the dollar, or more than half the value of 
the money of the people, had been destroyed 
up to that time. But even so, the 1935-39 
base ought not to be taken as the starting 
point in measuring the degeneration. If we 
begin about 1933 and make a rough reckon- 
ing from the time just before the dollar was 
devalued in terms of gold, it leads to the be- 
lief that the aggregate consequences of the 
omissions and commissions of those in con- 
trol have given us a dollar now worth less 
than 25 cents. In other words, we now face 
the stern fact that those in control of Gov- 
ernment have destroyed 75 percent of the 
Value of the money of the people of the 
United States in about 30 years. 

Very important, in addition to the domes- 
tic impact of foreign aid, is the balance-of- 
payments crisis of which foreign ald is the 
principal cause. If anything more reckless 
and irresponsible has been perpetrated dur- 
ing the orgy of squandering over the past 
generation, it would be difficult to saw what 
it Is. 
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In turning toward a conclusion, I call to 
your attention another significant historical 
of the problem. It is that if $120 
billion of the people's money or thereabouts 
has been spent on foreign aid so far, it, to- 
gether with the domestic spending to which 
it has been related, might be described as a 
madness that dwarfs every madness reported 
in history. Roll all of the mass madnesses of 
history together and the result would be in- 
finitesimal in comparison with this New Deal 
madness of the 20th century. I mean put 
together the South Sea bubble, the Missis- 
sippi bubble, the tulip bubble, and all the 
other mass madnesses, and then throw in 
Ponzi for good measure, and the result still 
will represent but a flyspeck in comparison 
with the political madness of the past gen- 
eration, a part of which you are considering 
now. However, it is important to note one 
big difference in this New Deal-Fair Deal- 
New Frontier madness. This one is a mad- 
ness of politicians, not of the masses. In 
contrast with mass madnesses of history, the 
people have been but a minor factor in this 
one. They are the victims this time. 
Finally, I come back to the question with 
which I started. Are we to go on and put 
the American economy through the wringer 
by destroying the value of the money of the 
people of the United States entirely, and with 
the prospect of 25, 50, or 100 years of chaos? 
Or are we going to stamp out the burning 
fuse now? 


Dignity Is Spirit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert the follow- 
ing editorial from the June 9, 1963, issue 
of the Peoria Journal Star: 

Dicentry Is Srirr, Nor Rien CLOTHES 


Our society has become so materialistic, 
and its high-domed thinkers so remote from 
the mundane facts of life, that it has be- 
come a “moral” maxim that it is impossible 
to have any human dignity much less 
nobility “on an empty stomach.” 

We have reached a stage wherein we con- 
sider such earthly physical experiences as 
hunger, pain, sickness, etc., as undignified, 
degrading, and debasing. 

Liberty doesn’t mean anything when you 
are hungry we are told. Spiritual values do 
not exist when you are sick, we are told. 

You can't expect “human dignity” from 
physical unpleasantness, and if something 
is unsanitary it is also undignified, indecent. 

Dirt offends us. Work—especially hard 
work, sweat, degrades a human being. 

Death also is something degrading and 
embarrassing to be hidden away, camou- 
flaged, and, above all, thought about as little 
as possible. 

These are the false values that go with 
“Money isn't everything, but I can't think of 
what comes first.” 

These are values being beamed at us by 
politicians, Government agencies, and even 
in many instances by commencement speak- 
ers in the past week. 

Then came the last great contribution of 
Pope John, who in his death and the com- 
plete and detailed information which fol- 
lowed each development and word and action 
of the dying man, reminded us that dignity 
and nobility and the highest values are those 
of the spirit. 
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We had another example that human 
dignity and the nobility or man, in truth, 
finds its highest expression in pain and suf- 
fering and ultimately in death. 

Christ died on a cross, stripped of his gar- 
ments, ridiculed, whipped, nailed, and 
stabbed as an everlasting example to men of 
resurrection, yes, but also as the climax of 
a ministry which taught and repeatedly 
demonstrated that human dignity is a mat- 
ter of divine spirit more than ragged versus 
rich clothes, more than sweat and pain ver- 
sus ease and comfort. 

In those days, it was considered to be de- 
grading to wash a person’s feet—a most 
menial task, it seems. Jesus performed this 
as a symbol of what is important and what 18 
not in measuring the spirit of man. 

It was the Pharisees who equated human 
values with fine clothes, full plates, and 
physical comforts and physical cleanliness, 
not Jesus. 

Aside from the Christian story and beliefs, 
all historical experience demonstrates that 
our hoity-toity materialism, itself, is the 
thing that is degrading. 

Was the spirit of man impractical, and 
freedom foolish and something secondary for 
the men at Valley Forge, where there was 
plenty of hunger, and sickness, and suffering 
and pain? Or do we mark that as an ex- 
ample of the highest human dignity and 
noblest of human spirits? 

The early settlers of this Central Illinois 
area, habitually, survived their first winter 
largely on limited supplies of corn made 
into unappetizing square blocks of some- 
thing much like hominy for purposes of 
preservation. This was a frontier standard 
for “getting through” the first winter of 
near starvation before more extensive prep- 
arations could be made. 

It did not, degrade, debase or soften the 
pioneers, It was part of their fight for in- 
dividual independence. It toughened them. 
It was a triumph of the spirit. 

Sympathy is a worthy human sentiment, 
but when it takes on the superiority and the 
lack of understanding and the presumption 
of “this guy hasn't a chance to be a decent 
human being” such as we too often direct 
these days against some of our own people 
and many in the world—it is this patroniz- 
ing attitude that is debasing, degrading, and 
insulting—not hunger, not lack of sanita- 
tion, not the conditions against which those 
people are struggling. 

Finally, the flight from death that has be- 
come so much a part of our social philosophy 
and habits is a denial of reality and truth. 

Every one of us is suffering from an in- 
curable disease” called mortality. 

Any philosophy or attitude which ignores 
that most basic fact of life, which tries to 
avoid facing the physical fact of physical 
death, but to hide from it, to push it into 
the shadows, to hold it back, back, back—is 
a false, weak, unreal, and degrading pretense. 

Death must be one of three things. It is 
either the doorway to a new life; the end of 
a meaningful existence; or the end of a 
meaningless existence. 

While mouthing all sorts of euphemisms, 
our society seems actually to pursue a pat- 
tern fitting to the God-kings of ancient 
Persia, in which we pretend that man is 
God, providing he can dress like a God, eat 
like a God, look like a God, live like a God, 
and camouflage his death, when it comes, as 
much as possible. 

Tt won't work. 

There is something deeper than these ma- 
terial things. Compassion is not enough to 
offer human beings who happen to be 
dirtier, hungrier, and more ragged than we. 
We are not Gods over them, but brothers to 
them, whether we admit it and recognize it 
or not. 
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Commencement Address by Boisfeuillet 
Jones 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, 
without doubt the finest high school 
commencement address I have heard 
was delivered by Mr. Boisfeuillet Jones, 
special assistant to the Secretary of 
HEW, at the National Cathedral School 
commencement exercises on June 4. 
Students, faculty, parents, and friends 
were thrilled with it. The message it 
contained for the graduates will be 
equally enjoyed by Members of Congress, 
and I am therefore inserting it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so that they may 
read it: 

COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY BOISFEUILLET 
Jones, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE SECRE- 
TARY (HEALTH AND Menpicat Arrams), US, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 
Life is a balance, an equation—as between 

good and evil, joy and sorrow, beauty and 

ugliness, eagerness and satiation, service 
and selfishness, reasonableness and preju- 
dice. 

Two forces tip the balance, one way or 
the other—chance and choice. We tend 
to disavow responsibility for chance. 
Chance represents things that happen to 
us—inadvertently, by action of others, or 
according to some master plan we do not 

understand. We tend to accept responsi- 
bility for choice. Choice represents our 
own decisions, the consequences of which 
we must be prepared to bear. 

Achievement of a balanced life—this is 
the reason for education, Education equips 
us to deal with the vagaries of chance in 
our lives, and guides us toward right de- 
cisions on matters of choice. The balance 
is a delicate one, req the best of edu- 
cation to deal effectively with the forces of 
chance and choice, to achieve a full and 
purposeful life. 

An individual becomes educated only 
in a relative sense—education is a never- 
ending process. It has been rightly said that 
education begins in the cradle and ends in 
the grave. But we have formalized the pro- 
cess to a considerable extent, and you in 
the class of 1963 at National Cathedral School 
have now completed the basic stage—a 
secondary school education. 

You should now have the five basic tools 
of life: an ability to communicate effec- 
tively with your fellow man, in speech and 
in writing; a knowledge of man and events 
through a wide range of history; an ap- 
preciation of the mysteries and laws of sci- 
ence; a responsiveness to aesthetics—art, 
drama, music, literature; a fundamental 
faith in the dignity of man as the child of 
God, a belief in the ethics of Western cul- 
ture. 

You are now graduating from this stage 
and commencing another, where you will 
sharpen and refine these basic tools of life 
in the higher phase of formal education. 

The time of transition does not come easy. 
Perhaps you share the feeling of the little 
boy who received a pincushion from his 
grandmother for Christmas. 

In his reluctantly written thank you 
note he said; Dear Granny, thank you for 
my Christmas present. I have always 
wanted a pin cushion, but not very much.” 
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You have always wanted to graduate, but 
Just now, perhaps not very much. 

But your transition will be much easier 
than that of a majority of your contem- 
Pporaries, those who have been lost to formal 
education. For each two of you who entered 
high school, there is one somewhere in the 
Nation who dropped out along the way. 
And for each two of you going on to college, 
there are three high school graduates else- 
where who are not. Also, most of you will 
have the comparatively rare privilege of go- 
ing to the college of your choice. 

In short, you are the advantaged few—a 
most fortunate few. There is a somewhat 
cynical saying that “all men are created 
equal, but some are a lot more equal than 
others.” You, in this sense, are very equal 
indeed. 

I point to your privilege simply as a fact— 
it is something neither to be ashamed of 
nor to be complacent about. But it does 
place a set of special obligations upon you, 
You are familiar with the French proverb 
noblesse oblige, which means simply “nobil- 


ity obliges.” 


It was coined and widely quoted among 


the titled European nobility of a century and 
more ago, as a sort of self-justification for 
privilege, as, for example, when the wealthy 
distributed food baskets among the poor, or 
when a nobleman performed some service to 
the state. 

The concept of a titled nobility, obliged or 
otherwise, has always been rejected in our 
Republic. But for you who, through a com- 
bination of happy accident and hard work, 
are among the educationally privileged, 
the nature of our society imposes some quite 
different kinds of obligations. 

You have the obligation to deliver up to 
the level of your opportunity. You are re- 
ceiving the best possible chance to develop 
your talents and abilities, You performance 
here at National Cathedral demonstrates 
that your talents are considerable. It will 
be up to you to produce, to contribute to 
society in a manner which fulfills this oppor- 
tunity and this high potential. 

The hard common denominator in the 
concept of equality is performance. Meas- 
ured by any just standards, the less priv- 
ileged person who produces despite obstacles, 
and the less talented person who realizes the 
whole of his limited potential, both rank 
above the privileged and talented person who 
delivers below expectation, even though his 
achievement might seem more outstanding. 

Because of the depth and quality of prep- 
aration you have received and will continue 
to receive, you will have a special obligation 
to enter vigorously into the business of 
helping to shape democratic decisions, as 
well as personal ones. 

If you were graduating half a century 
ago, you would have strong opinions on one 
burning issue in American life—whether or 
not women should be allowed to vote. A 
number of you would be strongly alined 
with the suffragettes—that valiant band of 
ladies who paraded up and down the prin- 
cipal avenues of the principal cities, bom- 
barded their Congressmen with letters, and 
finally, in 1920, won their case. 

You would also, of course, be immune to 
such scoffing comments as this definition, 
advanced by a carefully anonymous male: 
“A suffragette is one who has ceased to be 
& lady and not yet become a gentleman.” 

I doubt that it would have occurred to 
you that there was a time when the issue of 
women's suffrage was seriously debated, un- 
less you had been specifically exposed to this 
fact in a history course. Would anyone sug- 
gest today that women are not justly entitled 
to vote? 

And yet that debate, which was finally re- 
solved by the adoption of the 19th amend- 
ment to the Constitution, was a very recent 
chapter in the agelong history of struggle 
toward equality. Today's chapter—no less 


, universally achieved within our own 
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urgent—has to do with assuring women of 
equal pay for equal work; and of assuring 
voting privileges and pay equality, among 
other rights, for all citizens. Fifty years 
from now, the graduating class at NCS 
may consider these issues as dim and dusty 
as women's suffrage seems today. 

The struggle for equality goes on. And 
what is equality? In 1776, Thomas Jefferson 
and his colleagues in Philadelphia dared 
to assert: “We hold these truths to be self- 
evident: that all men are created equal.” 
At Gettysburg, a century ago this year, 
Lincoln described our country as “conceived 
in liberty and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal.” 

Clearly, neither Mr. Jefferson nor Mr, Lin- 
coln was confusing equal“ with “identical.” 
Each of them towered over most of his con- 
temporaries—both literally, in terms of 
physical height, and figuratively, in terms of 
intellectual and creative statute. Each was 
thoroughly aware of the tremendous diversity 
of- men’s talents; each, in fact, r 
that the great strength of our Nation lay 
precisely in its diversity. 

Did they mean “equal before the law“? 
This, obviously, is an important part of the 
true equality toward which we strive—and 
a part which, unhappily, has still not been 

hly 
favored land. But legal equality is Perr 
whole story. 

Perhaps the closest we can come in a 
single phrase is “equality of opportunity.” 
Through our history we have been strug- 
gling to perfect a system whereby each in- 
dividual has the opportunity to develop his 
own special talents and abilities to his maxi- 
mum capability. This is, in fact, very close 
to a definition of the ideal of a democratic- 
society. 

Like most ideals, it is still remote. But 
we have come a very long way toward min- 
imizing the prejudicial attitudes and folk- 
ways that limit equality of opportunity. 

Never before in human history have these 
decisions of society been so difficult. Com- 
munity life in the latter half of the 20th 
century, like personal life, is a delicate bal- 
ance—as between benefit and hazard, be- 
tween dazzling development and terrifying 
destruction. Striking and maintaining this 
balance—adyvancing the benefit and mini- 
mizing the risk—is everyone's business in a 
democracy. 
And those who are best equipped by edu- 
cation are those to whom we shall be turn- 
ing for leadership and guidance. 

Countless examples of this delicate bal- 
ance in our civilization can be cited. The 
most obvious, of course, is the constructive 
or destructive use of nuclear energy. There 
are many others; I cite a few. 

Our economy and a large portion of our 
social structure depend upon the automo- 
bile—an instrument which brings great 
benefit and also causes more than 40,000 
deaths each year. 

New drugs are being produced at a fan- 
tastically rapid rate, saving lives and re- 
ducing suffering for millions of people—yet 
some of these drugs may produce side ef- 
fects in a few people which result in un- 
necessary suffering or death. 

Chemicals bring life to crops, supporting 
our. farmers and feeding and clothing our 
people; but if they are not properly used, 
they can bring death to birds, wildlife, and 
sometimes human beings. 

Advances in medicine permit us to keep 
many older persons alive for many years, 
often at great cost—but for a number of 
these, life has lost all contact with reality; 
they lead a kind of vegetable existence. 

In short, we are increasingly dealing with 
problems on which judgments must be 
made, which resolve themselves into such 
profound questions as “What price human 
life?” Only an understanding society—a 
society that is not merely learned but also 
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wise—can make such decisions. You who 
are graduating today, who are going on to 
broader and deeper courses of learning, shall 
bear a primary responsibility. 

You of the class of 1963 have chosen to 
symbolize your happy memories of N.C3S. 
through your whimsical mascot, litle Pooh- 
bear. You have sung: 


“Our Pooh will be forever 
A cherished memory, 
Wherever life may lead us 
In our hearts dear Pooh will be.” 


Perhaps the postman will become accus- 
tomed to delivering alumnae mail to Wis- 
consin and Woodley, addressed simply “The 
House at Pooh Corner.’ 

Your teachers, your families, your friends 
would wish to join Pooh and me in saying 
to you, in words of the poet; 


“When all the stars have lost their glow, 
And evening follows day no more; 

When fragrant breezes cease to blow, 
And not a shell gems any shore; 

When limpid streams no longer flow, 
We may forget you—not before.” 


It is right that your commencement be in 
God's house. May His rich blessings go with 
you always. 


Investigation of Veterans’ Preference 
Violation Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 1 
have been receiving repeated reports of 
violations of the Veterans’ Preference Act 
in filling Federal Government jobs in 
Birmingham, Ala. I have, of course, pro- 
tested to the Civil Service Commission, 
asking for an immediate investigation of 
these reports that 10- and 5-point veter- 
ans are being passed over in filling 
positions. 

All of this arises from the fact that 
pressures from high public officials are 
being exerted on Federal agencies hiring 
personnel in Birmingham to hire Negro 
applicants for civil service jobs. I be- 
lieve that these people who are violating 
the Civil Service laws and regulations 
should be punished. Apparently Justice 
Department officials have influenced the 
Civil Service Commission personnel to 
order a step-up in Negro hiring. After 
a series of secret meetings with Birming- 
ham Federal agency hiring officials, the 
new drive to hire Negroes was begun. An 
effort is being made by Justice Depart- 
ment officials to place a Negro applicant 
in the position of deputy U.S. marshal 
for the Northern District of Alabama 
over a qualified 10-point veteran who has 
been recommended for the position. 

Mr. Speaker, actions of this kind lessen 
the confidence of our people in the fair- 
ness in the administration of civil serv- 
ice procedures with their legally based 
and established veteran preference fea- 
tures, It is unconscionable and a viola- 
tion of all ethical standards, as well as 
a reflection of civil service regulations, 
if, in the name of equal rights and op- 
portunities, special privileges are granted 
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3 applicants for positions or promo- 
ions. 

Mr. Speaker, I have brought this to the 
attention of Mr, James E. Powers, na- 
tional commander of the American Le- 
gion; Mr. Byron B. Gentry, commander 
in chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars; 
and Mr. Peter L. Dye, national com- 
mander of the Disabled American Veter- 
ans. I have asked that they conduct 
their own inquiry into the violations. 


Philippine War Damage Claims 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, in the next 
few days the House may once again con- 
sider the matter of Philippine war dam- 
age claims. 

Recent articles appearing in the press 
suggest there is a growing feeling that 
this Government should make payment 
to the Philippine Government rather 
than the individual claimants. 

In the interest of economy, I have ex- 
cerpted five such articles and include 
them herewith: 


[From the New York Times, May 16, 1963] 


In THE NATION: THE PHILIPPINE War CLAIMS 
BCANDAL 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, May 15.—Don't cheer yet, 
but there seems to be a good chance of 
preventing a second “take” by lobbyists of 
money provided by U.S. taxpayers to cover 
damages in the Philippines during the Sec- 
ond World War, The money involved is $73 
million, supplementing a prior appropriation 
of $400 million. 

More than $1 million already has been the 
take, from the prior appropriation, of the 
lobbyists who, moreover, were two members 
and a high-level employee of the Philippine 
War Damage Commission. The chance to 
repeal this second foray became available 
when the Senate dropped, from a $1.5 billion 
supplementary appropriation measure that 
included money for public works projects 
designed to create more employment, a 
rider which would have prevented the repe- 
tition. After the House yesterday refused, 
on parliamentary procedural grounds, to put 
this rider on the $1.5- billion legislation, 
Senate leaders agreed to remove the item, 
and add it instead to a measure for the con- 
struction and improvement of U.S. service 
buildings abroad. 

Chief credit goes to Senator FULBRIGHT, of 
Arkansas, for the new legislative situation 
which restores at least a prospect that this 
taxpayers’ $73 million will not again be 
tapped by the lobbyists, It was he, as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, who uncovered the unsayory facts. 
If they had been known on August 1, 1962, 
the efforts of Representatives Barry, of New 
York, and Curtis, of Massachusetts, to ear- 
mark the $73 million in a lump sum for the 
Philippine Government, would probably have 
been successful. In May 1962 the House 
had accepted the recommendation of the 
Eisenhower administration to make the ap- 
propriation in that form. But the action 
was overturned by the House on August 1, 
after assiduous activity by the lobbyists, in 
general ignorance of the facts concerning 
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them, and by subsequent Senate approval 
of the private claimants distribution method. 
From the New York Daily News, 
May 10, 1963] 
CAPTTOL STUFF 
(By Ted Lewis) 

WASHINGTON, May 9.—The congressional 
hassle over the way lobbyists cut themselves 
in on the millions appropriated for Philip- 
pine war claims deserves to be exposed for 
what it is: A cheap exhibition of phony po- 
litical morality. 

That became transparently clear today as 
both House and Senate appeared near agree- 
ment on so-called remedial legislation— 
aimed at depriving lobbyists of any further 
cut in the spoils. It is admitted that the 
legislation is incapable of achieving that 
purpose, but in this case Congress is more 
interested in going on the record against 
graft, corruption, and the 5 percenters” 
than abolishing same. 

The sorriest part of the spectacle is that 
Congress was only moved to action by the 
disclosure before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee that the top Philippine 
lobbyist, John A. O'Donnell, had contributed 
$9,300 to the 1960 campaigns of 24 Members 
of Congress. 

As Representative ROBERT Barry, Republi- 
can, of New York, told the House in lawyer 
language yesterday: 

“From a legal standpoint, an amendment 
to the present act permitting payments to 
Mr. O'Donnell would not be enforceable. 
Even if the claimant signed a letter saying 
he would not pay Mr. O'Donnell and asso- 
ciates, the claimants for the most part are 
Philippine nationals, and the claimant could 
be sued in Philippine courts for collection 
and could be forced under Philippine law to 
pay Mr. O'Donnell and associates.” 


BARRY RECOMMENDS PAYING PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
GOVERNMENT 


In this dilemma Barry said the best way 
out for Congress would be to amend the 1962 
claims law and provide that all the $73 mil- 
lion be paid to the Philippine Government 
instead of Individuals. 

This obviously would be on the 
lobbyists who were trying to follow the letter 
of the 1962 law and not demanding more 
than 5 cent. But even in the debate on 
whether the Philippine Government or in- 
dividuals should get the money from Uncle 
Sam, there has been a flood of disgusting 
doubletalk. 


{From the Washington (D.C.) Post, May 21, 
1963 


MANILA Sudan Prem To ro POLITICAL GIFTS 
(By Laurence Stern) 

A Philippine sugar executive linked by 
Washington lobbyist John A. O'Donnell to 
an $18,000 campaign fund for friendly Con- 
gressman is president of a Manila firm that 
stands to get $621,564 in war damage claims. 

The sugar official is Gerald Wilkinson, 
president of the Hawalian-Phillppine Co., 
which will collect the new claim under the 
1962 Philippine War Damage Act that 
O'Donnell helped lobby through Congress. 

It also came to light yesterday that the 
former chairman of the Philippine-American 
War Damage Commission, Frank Waring, 
testified in 1960 that the claims agency had 
never made any public commitment to the 
Philippines for the additional $73 million in 
damage payments voted by Congress last 
year. 

He gave his testimony to the House Foreign 
Affairs Far East Subcommittee headed by 
Representative CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, Demo- 
crat, of Wisconsin, on March 17, 1960. On 
the following day O'Donnell and Schein, who 
were both associated with the war claims 
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body, testified that the United States had 
committed itself to the payment. 

The following year, when ZasLocxt ordered 
the 1960 testimony reprinted in the tran- 
script of a 1961 hearing on his new claims 
bill, Waring’s testimony was omitted. Also 
dropped from the 1961 transcript was the 
previous year’s testimony from State Depart- 
ment witnesses who opposed ZABLOCKI's bill 
making the payments to individuals rather 
than to the Philippine Government. 

[From the bi ara aye 2 Post, Apr. 22. 
19 
WASHINGTON Scene: How To SUCCEED 
(By George Dixon) 

At this point I would like to apologize to 
O'Donnell for underestimating him. I have 
seen him for a long time hanging around 
corridors in the Capitol but I thought he 
was just one of those guys who buttonholed 

en for a few bucks a buttonhole. 
Now I learn he has received about $265,000 
for handling Philippine war damages claims 
before the Philippine War Claims Commis- 
sion, of which he used to be a member. 

Moreover, according to Chairman J. Wil- 
liam Fulbright of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, he stands to make as much as $150,- 
000 more from prospective clients. 

For some reason, Senator Fulbright seems 
to disapprove of the operations of O'Donnell. 
The distinguished lawmaker is an Oxford 
and Rhodes man so he is not uncouth about 
O'Donnell the way you and I might be. He 
says restrainedly and eruditely that “the 
legislative process has been subverted and 
both Co: and the Executive were de- 
ceived" and that O'Donnell and a Filipino 
associate were “unduly enriched.” 


From the Evening Star, Apr. 23, 1963 
PHILIPPINE WAR CLAIMS PROBLEM; View Is 
THAT CONGRESS SHOULD CANCEL PAYMENTS, 
SEND FUNDS To GOVERNMENT 


(By Charles Bartlett) 


The dominant official view, apparently 
shared by the President and Senator For- 
BRICHT, is that Congress should quickly pass 
a bill which will cancel the payment of the 
claims but make the money available to the 
Philippine Government for distribution as it 
sees fit. This would be a test of the moral 
quality of the Macapagal government, but 
many are confident that it is equal to the 
test. 


Fire Island National Seashore 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
today the Secretary of the Interior 
recommended enactment of legislation 
to create a Fire Island National Sea- 
shore. Secretary Udall proposed includ- 
ing additional portions of Long Island 
to encompass an area of about 8,000 
acres stretching along 52 miles of rela- 
tively undeveloped seashore. 

I have introduced today a new bill to 
carry out the Department’s recommen- 
dation. In both this Congress and the 
87th Congress, I previously introduced 
legislation to comprise the area “lying 
generally between the westerly limits of 
Fire Island and a line two miles east of 
Moriches Inlet.” I think that the Sec- 
retary has shown foresight in seeking 
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action to protect the additional area for 
public use. 

Fire Island, 50 miles away from New 
York City, is the last remaining area of 
natural beauty and wilderness near the 
city. It has long been a refuge for 
for those who wish to escape to the quiet 
contemplation of nature. The island 
now faces two great dangers—develop- 
ment and erosion. The Federal Gov- 
ernment should act now to preserve it. 

Mr. Speaker, the New York Times in 
an editorial on June 7, 1963, eloquently 
outlined the problem and urged prompt 
congressional action. I urge all of my 
colleagues to read the following editorial 
and to support this measure to protect 
this seashore area from the double threat 
of erosion by sea and by man: 

FULL STEAM ON FIRE ISLAND SEASHORE 


If Fire Island is not approved as a national 
seashore under Federal protection, it will 
remain an irresistible target for the road- 
builders, the hot dog and pizza entrepre- 
neurs, and the other developers who would 
develop it to death—in fact, to a fate worse 
than death. Although the Fire Island bill 
has received bipartisan support from New 
York's legislators in both houses, endorse- 
ment from the Department of the Interior, 
and the blessings of Suffolk County and the 
island's residents, a report from Washington 
indicates that there isn't enough steam in 
the congressional boiler to get the big wheels 
moving. 

Fire Island is one of the last remaining 
areas on the Atlantic coast suitable for a 
national seashore park. It is a 30-mile-long 
narrow sandspit of sea, beach, and dune only 
50 miles from Manhattan—but worlds away 
in serenity and beauty. This great glacial 
relic is clothed with bayberry, eelgrass, beach 
plum and the vegetation found mainly along 
the Eastern littoral; and there are enough 
unbroken stretches between the settlements 
still to give the impression of wildness, if not 
wilderness. In its dunes and saltwater 
marshes, and land birds thrive. Here the 
legacy of nature is rich—but it won't be 
much longer without effective protection. ~ 

A victory is in the making at Breezy Point, 
Queens, thanks to efforts by Mayor Wagner 
and concerned citizens; this will be a much- 
desired recreational region only a milk-run 
away on a hot day. But Fire Island is more 
than a recreational area; it is a natural bar- 
rier reef of beauty along our shoreline. It 
TUIE ATANI hae gmp ts so EAER 
saved as a national seash 


Socialistic Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in Mr. 
Jack Pickett’s editorial column of the 
California Farmer, on June 1 the fol- 
lowing editorial appeared which I think 
is worthy of consideration by every 
Member of Congress, in order that we 
may know what is actually transpiring 
in the agricultural field: 

SOCIALISTIC CONSERVATION 
(By Jack Pickett) 

The National Association of Soil and Wa- 

ter Conservation Districts is tremendously 
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proud of a new communal farm they have 
helped set up in southeastern Colorado. For- 
ty farmers borrowed $375,000 from the Farm- 
ers Home Administration and bought a 15,- 
000-acre ranch. They not only got the 
ranch but they also got a complete soil and 
water conservation plan under the Federal 
cost-sharing program. 

On 1,440 acres of wheat land they seeded 
grass and they will get Great Plains Conser- 
vation Program cost-share help. 

The loan from the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration is the first under authorization in 
the Food and Agriculture Act of 1962 in 
which groups can borrow to finance shifts in 
land use to grazing, forestry, or recreation 
uses. 

Forty years ago who would have thought 
that we would see the day in this country 
when we would set up a Federal bank that 
would make loans to people who were too 
poor a credit risk to get a loan from a com- 
mercial bank? 

Who would have dreamed that the Gov- 
ernment would sponsor the big ranches and 
what would your grandfather have sald if 
thé Government had offered him money to 
plant grass? In fact, we wonder what grand- 
pappy would have said if the Government 
had come around and offered him money 
to convert from farming to recreation, We 
imagine that grandpappy's thoughts would 
probably be unprintable. 


Employment of Handicapped Persons in 
Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
having always been heartily in favor of 
the program in support of employment 
of the handicapped, I am particularly 
pleased that an Alaska employer, Alaska 
Coastal-Ellis Airlines, is winner of the 
American Legion’s 1962 award as Alas- 
ka's “Employer of the Year” for excellent 
utilization of handicapped employees. It 
should be noted that this did not occur 
in the absence of competition, as wit- 
nessed by the fact that placements of 
the handicapped by the Alaska State 
Employment Service have gone up stead- 
ily in the past 3 years—175 in 1960, 201 
in 1961, 281 in 1962. The story of the 
recognition of the handicapped by 
Alaska Coastal-Ellis Airlines which lead 
to its winning the award is told in the 
May-June 1963 issue of Performance 
published in Washington, D.C, by the 
President's Committee on Employment 
of the Handicapped and republished on 
May 8, 1963, by the Daily Alaska Empire 
of Juneau. The story, with a message 
worthy of widespread attention, is as 
follows: 

No HANDICAPS ON OUR PAYROLL 

As if shot from a bow, a supersonic jet 
liner arcs from Ketchikan, Alaska, to the 
State capital, Juneau, carrying passengers, 
mall, and freight on the last 45 minutes of a 
journey from Seattle. 

Debarking at either Annette Island, which 
is Ketchikan’s terminal, or at Juneau, any- 
one or anything destined for other southeast 
Alaska points will transfer to a plane bearing 
the markings of Alaska Coastal-Ellis Air- 
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lines—1962 winner of the American Legion 
Award as Alaska's “Employer of the Year,” 
for excellent utilization of handicapped em- 
ployees. 

The plane itself is small and lacking in 
frills by ordinary airline standards. But 
Coastal-Eliis is no ordinary airline. Its alr- 
craft are capable of landing and taking off on 
land or water. They are considered by the 
line to be the best ever devised to challenge 
the harsh fiying conditions of southeast 
Alaska, where the wind comes from all direc- 
tions at once, and the rain falls and falls 
and falls. 

As soon as the windows clear from a watery 
takeoff, the passenger, fresh from jet flight, 
finds himself In a vast spectacular new ele- 
ment—the world of southeast Alaska, which 
earlier had passed unnoticed far below the 
rushing jet. 

This world of Coastal-Ellis consists of 
hundreds of islands, large and small, and 
a long rugged mainland coastline, frequently 
broken by deep inlets. The lower slopes are 
covered with rain forest. Higher, much 
higher up are sheer rock mountain peaks 
floating in vast crumbled iceflelds. 

The two-motored amphibian avoids the 
high country whenever possible, navigating 
through zigzag waterways. Only occasional- 
ly does it shortcut up and over a glaciered 
mountain pass, to reach yet another of the 
waterways which are the only highways con- 
necting the region's towns and villages. 

Inhabiting the 35, 257-square-mlle land 
aren of southeast Alaska are some 35,000 
fishermen, cannery workers, lumbermen, 
government employees, their families and the 
various tradesmen who serve them, Their 
communities are balanced along narrow 
shelves where the mountains meet the water. 
To these people who were once completely 
dependent on infrequent coastal freighters 
and small interisland vessels, the air service 
now provided by Alaska Coastal-Ellis has 
gradually become an integral part of exist- 
ence. 

The statistical fact is, the line has, over a 
period of years, served 463 different locations 
besides those regularly scheduled. In one 
peak month, August of 1962, there were 145 
points served. Overall, in 1962 Coastal-Ellis 
carried 125,760 passengers, 2,822,022 pounds 
of cargo and 1,727,002 pounds of mail. 

The 25-plane fleet has 65 scheduled stops, 
though there are only 5 airfields in the area. 
But that's only part of the story, It is well 
known locally that Coastal-Ellis will stop, if 
physically possible, at any signal, whether in 
response to an emergency, to pick up or 
drop off a hunter or sports fisherman, or to 
take a lumberjack into town for a spree. 

It is no wonder that, in a day of general 
sophistication about the once awesome ad- 
ventures of flying, the people of southeast 
Alaska consider the Coastal-Ellis pilot an 
amalgamation of Charles Lindberg, the U.S. 
Marines, and Leonard Seppala who mushed 
the serum to Nome. 

The Alaska Constal-Ellis team numbers 
280 employees. Among these are many who 
have some physical disability. The definite 
number is not known because this firm does 
not record such information. The manage- 
ment is justly proud of the fact that it hires 
applicants for their abilities, not disabilities. 

At an awards dinner September 28, 1962, 
in Juneau, K. Vernon Banta, Deputy Execu- 
tive Secretary of the President's Committee 
on Employment of the Handicapped, was 


for its job application form, which does not 
designate space to record that any applicant 
is handicapped. 

The application itself reflects the company 
policy of hiring its employees on the basis of 
qualifications, with no nonperformance re- 
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quirements which would tend to bar the 
handicapped. 

Coastal-Ellis employees are, of course, in- 
volved in all the occupations associated with 
operation of an airline, from routine main- 
tenance to detailed overhaul of airframes, 
engines, instruments, as well as the various 
passenger services. 

A tour of the facilities reveals many 
workers who would be recorded as handi- 
capped by most employers. 

Commenting on the reason Coastal-Ellis 
has established its advanced outlook on em- 
ployment of handicapped, Mr. Benecke says, 
“We used to have disability information on 
our applications, but experience showed us 
it had no bearing on an employee's perform- 
ance. It was a waste of time to investigate 
so we deleted it. In short, such information 
is irrelevant. We maintain that, while some 
of our employees may have certain disabil- 
ities, we haven't a single handicapped worker 
on the payroll.” 


Common Market Commission Recom- 
mends External Tariff Cuts To Fight 


Inflation in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Euro- 
pean Economic Commission, the admin- 
istrative agency of the Common Market, 
is now urging the governments of the 
Six to cut tariffs on imports from non- 
member countries in order to dampen 
inflationary pressures on prices now be- 
ing felt throughout the Common Market. 
An increased flow of imports, says the 
Commission, would provide needed price 
competition from abroad to hold down 
prices on locally produced commodities. 

I urge the administration to take ad- 
vantage of this initiative on the part of 
the Common Market Commission and to 
work with it to persuade the Common 
Market to take this most sensible and 
constructive step. Unilateral or more- 
than-reciprocal reductions in Common 
Market tariffs would not only help Eu- 
rope to fight its inflation, they would 
also help the United States in a funda- 
mental way to reduce its present pay- 
ments imbalance with Europe. 

I particularly welcome and commend 
the Commission's recommendation, since 
it is one which I have made repeatedly 
and which has been endorsed in numer- 
ous reports of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee. 

In a floor speech on January 25, 1962, 
I said: 

By greatly increasing imports from the 
United States, Europe could go far to balance 
dollar inflows from tourist spending, United 
States military expenditures, capital invest- 
ments, and other sources. This would re- 


reductions by the European countries with- 
out asking for compensatory reductions by 
the United States. 


On May 7, 1962, I pointed out that a 
liberal European 


import policy would 
reduce our unemployment and our pay- 
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ments deficit and at the same time 
strengthen Western Europe. 
Such a policy— 


Isaid— 

would enable European employers—with the 
blessing of their own governments and of the 
friendly United States—to grant wage in- 
creases without risking inflation, because it 
would make available the goods needed to 
sop up the extra purchasing power thus 
created. And, if the operation were really 
successful, it could go far toward wiping out 
the U.S, payments deficit and Western 
Europe's payments surplus, to the great ad- 
vantage of the whole free world, 


In an article in the May 1963 issue of 
Harper’s magazine, I again called atten- 
tion to the many advantages of increased 
imports by the Common Market from the 
United States: 

This would not merely spur the U.S. econ- 
omy and create jobs for Americans. It would 
also help the European countries. At pres- 
ent, a wage increase in Europe can cause in- 
flation because higher purchasing power will 
compete for roughly the same amount of con- 
sumer goods. If Europe were to let down 
her trade barriers, new imports could sop up 
this excess purchasing power. And these 
sales of our products abroad would help wipe 
out the U.S. international payments deficit 
and Western Europe’s payments surplus. 
to the advantage of the whole free world. 
Only thus can the dollar—the international 
currency of Europe and the United States— 
become stable once again. 


The August 1961 report of the Subcom- 
mittee on International Exchange and 
Payments of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee recommended that the United 
States encourage surplus payments coun- 
tries to rely on liberalized imports and 
the elimination of payments restrictions 
for anti-inflationary action. Again, in 
December 1962, the subcommittee con- 
cluded: 

Many countries of Western Europe, and 
particularly those in the Common Market, 
need to import more because they face in- 
flationary pressures. The tendency for coun- 
tries like Germany, France, and Italy to con- 
tinue accumulating gold and dollars rather 
than to spend more of their rising export in- 
come on imports, on capital investment in 
other countries, and on foreign aid, has been 
responsible for a larger part of the free 
world’s. payments imbalance. If such sur- 
plus payments countries would buy U.S, and 
other foreign goods more freely, their pres- 
ent fully employed resources of capital and 
manpower could be devoted to the most 
productive activities, 
domestic capital investment essential for 
their future growth. 


The March 1963 annual report of the 
Joint Economic Committee recommend- 
ed that: 

The United oani 5 pily Te 
vigorously bargain for a reduction 
CLAON. MALEAT external tarifs, and the 
Common Market should be requested to 
make an immediate unilateral reduction in 
its tariffs on a most-favored-nation basis 
pending completion of the negotiations. 


In arriving at this conclusion, the com- 
mittee adopted the reasoning set forth in 
the December 1962 report of its Subcom- 
mittee on International Exchange and 
Payments: : 

Our best hope to developing a construc- 
tive solution to the persistent U.S. payments 
deficit is the development of policies to deal 
with the basic sources of the present deficit. 
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The first step in dealing with the basic 
sources of our payments deficit is the de- 
velopment of policies to expand our overall 
export surplus. 

Fortunately, an expansion in our export 
surplus can be achieved by the further re- 
moval of barriers to international trade. The 
first step is the removal of the barriers to 
American exports into the Common Market 
in Western Europe. These countries are 
among the most rapidly expanding in the 
entire world. Over the years ahead these 
nations will need to import more both be- 
cause of their rapid growth and because they 
face inflationary pressures. The tendency for 
countries like West Germany, France, and 
other countries to continue accumulating 
gold and dollars rather than to spend more 
of their rising export income on imports, on 
capital investments In other countries, and 
on foreign aid, has been responsible for a 
large part of the free world’s payments im- 
balance. If such surplus payments coun- 
tries would allow goods from the United 
States and other countries to be sold more 
freely in their markets, their present fully 
employed resources of capital and manpower 
could be devoted to the most productive 
activities, including further domestic capital 
investment essential for their future growth. 


The text of the New York Times arti- 
cle of June 6, 1963, reporting the recom- 
mendation of the Common Market fol- 
lows: 

TRADE BLOC PANEL Urces Tantrr OUTS: COM- 

MISSION ASKS COMMON MARKET To MAKE 

Move To Spur PRICE COMPETITION 


(By Edward T. O'Toole) 


Baussets, June 5.—The European Common 
Market Commission, obviously disturbed by 
increasing price pressures, is urging the six 
member states of the trade bloc to invite 
price competition with nonmember states 
by cutting tariffs wherever possible. 

In its sixth annual report, published to- 
day, the commission said any Common Mar- 
ket regulatory measures to control prices at 
this time would not be opportune.” 

But, the commission added, the six na- 
tons of the European Economic Community, 
or Common Market, could each take steps 
to help dampen price increases. The six 
members are Italy, Germany, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Luxembourg and France. 

TRADE WOULD RISE 


Tariff cuts with nonmembers, the report 
said, would increase trade with other coun- 
tries. An increased flow of goods would 
mean an increase in price-dampening com- 
petition between locally produced goods and 
those imported from outside the community. 

The commission made it plain that this 
would tend to offset the increasing upward 
pressures on prices being felt throughout the 
Common Market. 

The commission is the operating manage- 
ment for the six countries of the European 
Economic Community. It has a responsibil- 
ity that transcends national interests. Its 
function is to propose policies that are de- 
signed for integrating the six member states 
into one economic and political unit. 

COUNCIL DECIDES : 
But, although the commission proposes 
cies, the member states, through their 
representatives on the Common Market 
Council of Ministers, actually decide which 
policies will be followed. 

Thus, last week, although the commission 
proposed a reduction in the tariffs on U.S. 
poultry exports, the council instead voted to 
increase the duty. 

After reviewing financial developments 
during the year, the commission urged the 
member countries to encourage the develop- 
ment of their own money markets. It indi- 
cated that this would ameliorate the short- 
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age of investment capital that is being felt 
within the community. 

The commission cautioned against compe- 
tition with private needs for investment 
capital. 

It also advised the Common Market to 
avoid undue repatriation of capital held in 
their countries. It said this could have ad- 
verse effects on the liquidity and balance-of- 
payments positions of nonmember states. 

In discussing trade developments within 
the community, the commission reported 
that, since the Common Market's inception, 
imports by the member states from other 
Member states had increased remurkably. 

The commission gave these estimates for 
intracommunity import Increases in the past 
4 yeurs: 

France, a 130-percent increase; Germany 
and the Netherlands 80 to 90 percent; Italy. 
60 percent, and Belgium-Luxembourg, 25 
percent. 


Change in Policy Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article which recently appeared in the 
New York Times as written by Roscoe 
Drummond. This editorial clearly states 
the position that the Republican Party 
has urged the President to take. The 
article follows: 

KENNEDY AND CuBA—CHANGE IN PoLICY 

NEEDED 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


President Kennedy, I feel sure, will not 
long condone a passive, timid policy of ac- 
cepting the Soviet military presence in Cuba 
with the clear implication that little can be 
done about it except to try to keep it from 
spreading further into the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

There are two reasons why this policy 
needs to be changed and, I believe, will be 
changed. 

One reason is that it isn’t working; the 
wall isn't holding. Soviet-supported Castro 
subversion and sabotage of neighboring 
Caribbean countries is mounting. Its inten- 
sification dates from the Soviet takeover of 
the Castro regime last fall. Castro has ex- 
plicitly and openly made Venezuela his first 
target. Last week Venezuelan Communists 
successfully raided and burned the U.S. mili- 
tary mission in Caracas. 

The second reason why administration 
policy cannot long remain passive is that the 
American people will not, I think, accept it. 
Unless the do-little Cuba policy is changed 
in the course of the coming months, it will 
be a central issue in the presidential elec- 
tion and the country will have the opportu- 
nity to register its verdict—yes or no—at the 
polls. 

New evidence that containment is not con- 
taining comes from the eight-nation inves- 
tigating committee of the Council of the 
Organization of American States, whose offl- 
cials are neither alarmist nor given to over- 
statement. Their latest findings are: 

That Cuba-based subversion in Latin 
America has increased considerably during 
the past year. 

That the Communist offensive, with the 
ald of training, money, and propaganda from 
the Cuba base, is being steadily intensified. 
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That there is no real awareness on the 
part of the American countries of the danger 
to their own security in taking a passive at- 
titude toward the Communist activity. 

This is straight talk—and welcome. It 
runs counter to the cozy and soporific atti- 
tude one encounters in many places in the 
administration; namely, that if we will only 
hold our breath—and our tongues—the 
Soviet forces in Cuba will go away and that, 
anyway, since they cannot attack the United 
States, there is nothing much that needs to 
be done. 

It is a valid assumption that the Soviet 
presence in Cuba is only a negative force, a 
kind of umbrella against invasion, just a 
prop to Castro? 

The OAS committee repudiates this com- 
forting theory. 

It declares that the Communist interven- 
tion in the Western Hemisphere “results 
mainly from the intensification of Soviet 
military power in Cuba.” 

It reports that the utilization of the is- - 
land as a base for promoting subversion ac- 
tivities in other countries“ stems largely 
from the fact that Cuba has now been con- 
verted into a Soviet military base.“ 

It deserves to be noted that President Ken- 
nedy himself has never said that he intended 
to acquiesce indefinitely in the presence of 
Soviet forces in Cuba. But I have listened 
to very high officials saying that we will have 
to “live with their presence a long time,“ that 
“they may never get out,” that the Ameri- 
can people have a kind of “neurotic preoc- 
cupation with Cuba.” 

I do not believe that President Kennedy 
can long live with such a policy. All the 
American people need to know is that he 
does not intend to do so. They are prepared 
to leave with the President the timing and 
the means of acting once they become certain 
he intends to act. 


Birmingham Civil Service Violations 
Protested 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
the Federal Government's efforts to 
show favoritism to Negro applicants for 
civil service jobs in Birmingham recently 
76 people on a civil service register were 
passed over to reach a particular name. 
Although the applicant was No. 77 on 
the register, she was offered a position 
as secretary to the Regional Counsel of 
the Internal Revenue Service. This ap- 
plicant was a Negro. f 

Mr. Speaker, I have repeatedly pro- 
tested these violations and uses of 
favoritism in Birmingham to Mr. John 
W. Macy, Chairman, U.S. Civil Service 
Commission. 

Although the job would represent a 
promotion for a number of women ap- 
plicants already employed by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service in Birmingham, 
the Negro applicant from outside Gov- 
ernment service was given the job. 

Directions and pressures to hire Ne- 
groes for these civil service jobs are com- 
ing from high officials here in Washing- 
ton. Their actions and pressures repre- 
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sent willful violations of civil service 
rules and procedures. These are not the 
only violations, Mr. Speaker, but there 
are others. The civil service merit sys- 
tem is being seriously jeopardized. The 
pressures being brought to bear on Bir- 
mingham Federal agency officials, 
charged with the responsibility of hiring 
personnel, to hire Negroes are making a 
mockery of civil service regulations and 
procedures. 

Mr. Speaker, continuation of the pres- 
ent policies and pressures will result in 
the complete loss of confidence in the 
Federal Government merit system 
hiring. 

Although I have been assured that the 
Civil Service Commission is investigating 
these complaints, I am not aware that 
remedial, corrective or punitive action is 
being taken. I cannot stand idly by, 
while these violations are being perpe- 
trated in the name of so-called equal 
rights and opportunities while these 
actions are, in fact, efforts to show 
favoritism and preference to a specific 
group. 


The Meaning of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in these 
times when the freedom of man is threat- 
ened from all sides by the advocates of 
big Government and rule by small se- 
lected groups, it is well to ponder on the 
freedom which was handed to this gen- 
eration of American as a precious gift. 
We should rededicate ourselves to its pre- 
servation so that we may hand it, untar- 
nished, to those who follow after. 

The following editorial from the Dallas 
Times Herald of June 9, gives two re- 
freshing views of freedom: 


Two Views or FREEDOM 

A sobering look at freedom was taken by 
two speakers in Dallas recently. 

Dr. Albert Burke, educational consultant of 
the National Broadcasting Co., called free- 
dom the greatest danger to our future. 

“You are free to be as ignorant, as intoler- 
ant and as indecent as you want to be,” Dr. 
Burke said. “By the same token, you are 
tree to be as informed, as honest and decent.” 

Rabbi Levi Olan, of Temple Emanuel, 
warned of another danger in freedom. “Man 
wants to be free,” Rabbi Olan said, “but at 
the same time he dreads the responsibility 
for making his own decisions that freedom 
brings. Too often he eagerly hands over his 
gift of freedom to a Hitler, Mussolini, or 
Stalin who will tell him what to do, Or he 
turns to a churchman, politician, or psychia- 
trist to relieve him from the terrible burden 
of free choice.” 

Freedom is a precious gift. It is also, as 
these men indicate, a responsibility. Free- 
dom, won by a hard struggle by one genera- 
tion, must not be flitted away by following 
generations. 

Both of these men made pleas for an intel- 
ligent understanding of freedom, a meeting 
of the demands of freedom. Both, in effect, 
were answering the growing cries of anti- 
intellectualism, the shouts of those who say 
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the best way to keep our freedom is to place 
limits on it, 

As Dr. Burke said, “The loudest is usually 
the least knowledgeable. Empty barrels 
make the most noise. It doesn’t take loud 
noise to be patriotic and have concern and 
dedication. You can go about it in a quiet 
manner.” 


A Tribute to Hiroshi Miyamura 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, while 
New Mexico cannot boast of as many 
Japanese Americans who served in 
World War II as many of our neighbor- 
ing States, we can, however, point with 
pride to the fact that the only living 
Japanese American Congressional Medal 
of Honor winner lives among us, in Gal- 
lup, N. Mex. 

He is Hiroshi Miyamura, whom most 
of us call Hershey,“ owner and opera- 
tor of a service station in Gallup. 

Although he won the Nation's highest 
decoration for valor in Korea, he re- 
ceived his baptism of fire with the famed 
442d Japanese American regimental 
combat team. He was a replacement for 
that combat team, just as was Pyt. Sadao 
S. Munemori, who won the Congressional 
Medal of Honor posthumously in Italy. 
Both participated in the final Po Valley 
campaign, which ended in the defeat of 
the German Armies in Italy. 

Hershey was a sergeant in Korea with 
the 7th Infantry Regiment. He was 
captured as a wounded prisoner of war 
after his heroic actions near Taejon-Ni, 
late in April 1951. It was not until he 
was exchanged for Korean prisoners of 
war after the armistice was signed at 
Freedom Village in August 1953, after 
29 months in enemy hands, that he 
learned that he had earned the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. His award 
had to be kept secret, for there is no 
telling what his Communist captors 
would have done to him had they known 
of his high honor. 

Then President Eisenhower personally 
decorated him with the Medal of Honor 
at special White House ceremonies in the 
summer of 1954. 

The citation for his Medal of Honor is 
a remarkable reminder of what patriotic 
Americans, regardless of their race, color, 
creed, and ancestry, can do when our 
Nation’s honor is at stake. 

The citation reads as follows: 

(Sgt.) Cpl. Hiroshi H. Miyamura (service 
No. ER38584192) Infantry, Army of the 
United States, a member of Company H, 7th 
Infantry Regiment, 3d Infantry Division, dis- 
tinguished himself by conspicuous gallantry 
and intrepidity above and beyond the call 
of duty in action against the enemy near 
Taejon-Ni, Korea, on April 24 and 25, 1951. 
On the night of April 24, Company H was 
occupying a defensive position when the 
enemy fanatically attacked, threatening to 
overrun the position. 

Corporal Miyamura, a machinegun squad 
leader, aware of the imminent danger to his 
men, unhesitatingly jumped from his shelter 
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wielding his bayonet in close, hand-to-hand 
combat, killing approximately 10 of the 
enemy. Returning to his position, he ad- 
ministered first ald to the wounded and 
directed their evacuation as another savage 
assault hit the line. He manned his ma- 
chinegun and delivered withering fire until 
his ammunition was expanded. He ordered 
the squad to withdraw, while he remained 
behind to render the gun inoperative, He 
then bayoneted his way through infiltrated 
enemy soldiers to a second gun emplacement 
and assisted in its operation. 

When the intensity of the attack neces- 
sitated the withdrawal of the company, Cor- 
poral Miyamura ordered his men to fall back 
while he remained to cover their movement. 
He killed more than 50 of the enemy before 
his ammunition was depleted and he was 
severely wounded, He maintained his mag- 
nificent stant despite his painful wounds, 
continuing to repel the attack until his 
position was overrun. 

When last seen, he was fighting ferociously 
against an overwhelming number of enemy 
soldiers. 

Corporal Miyamura's indomitable heroism 
and consummate devotion to duty reflect the 
utmost glory on himself and uphold the 
illustrious traditions of the military service. 


Urgency of Reenactment of Public Laws 
874 and 815 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to publish a statement concerning the 
extension of Public Laws 874 and 815, 
issued by Supt. G. Harold Holt, of Davis 
County schools, Utah. 

Mr. Holt effectively outlines the urgent 
need for extension of this legislation to 
assist such Utah school districts as his 
own and adjoining districts such as 
Weber, Ogden, Toole, Salt Lake, Granite, 
Box Elder—to name a few. 


I urge my colleagues to note Superin- 
tendent Holt’s statement and to give 
consideration to extending these laws so 
important to so many school districts in 
Utah and the Nation: 

STATEMENT OF Surr. G. HAROLD HOLT, oF THE 
Davis County SCHOOLS IN UTAH, EMPHA- 
SIZING URGENCY OF A REENACTMENT OF PUB- 
Lic Laws 874 anp 815 
In representing Davis County School Dis- 

trict and referring to Utah school districts, 

I should like all to know that our districts 

are consolidated districts in Utah. They are 

city or county districts. 

The original act providing financial assist- 
ance to school districts under Public Law 874 
contained a declaration of policy. I should 
like to call your attention to section 1 and 
section 3 of the act which set forth that 
policy. In section 1 the Federal Government 
accepts responsibility to provide assistance 
to local educational agencies upon which the 
United States has placed financial burdens 
by reason of the fact that (1) the revenues 
available to such agencies from local sources 
have been reduced as the result of the acqui- 
sition of real property by the United States; 
or (2) such agencies provide education for 
children resiidng on Federal y; or (3) 
such agencies provide education for children 
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whose parents are employed on Federal prop- 
erty; or (4) there has been a sudden and 
substantial increase in school attendance as 
the result of Federal activities. 

Section 3 of the bill seeks to compensate 
school districts in reasonable amounts for 
the cost of educating children who, because 
they reside on tax-exempt Federal property 
or because their parents are employed on 
such property, do not In effect pay their own 
way. 

I do not know what the situation is 
throughout the United States. I do know 
that there has been no signifloant change 
since 1950 in the Davis County School Dis- 
trict or most of the other schoo! districts in 
Utah to justify a change in policy. The im- 
pact is greater today in our school district 
than it was in 1950. The enrollment in- 
crease from 1950-51 to 1951-52 was 726 or 
8.77 percent. Last year the growth was 1943 
or 9.4 percent. The ratio of the 1961-52 
federally connected pupils to the total mem- 
bership was 37 percent. On October 19, 
1962, it was 41 percent. A comparison of 
this ratio in other Utah schoo] districts is as 
follows: 


School district 


The membership in Davis County School 
District was 4,220 in 1933-34. It was 4,210 
in 1940-41. Beginning with World War II 
it gradually rose to 7,658 in 1950 and to 
19,002 in 1960 and as of January 1963 it was 
22,652. Since 1949 the district has spent $17 
million and encumbered another $3 million. 
Of this amount, $4,932,821.54 will have been 
provided by the Federal Government under 
Public Law 815. At the present time the 
district is using 59 makeshift rooms. In 
addition, we have no winter kindergarten 
which would require an additional 45 class- 
rooms. Considering the need to eliminate 
makeshift rooms and to reduce overloads in 
regular classrooms, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in Washing- 
ton, D.C., officially approved our district as 
having 3,184 unhoused students as of March 
9, 1962. Since that time the number of fed- 
erally connected students in the district is 
considerably greater than the number ap- 
proved for the spring of 1963 in our last 
application under Public Law 815. Five 
hundred housing units are now being con- 
structed at Hill Field under Armed Services 
housing project, fiscal year 1962. 

Davis district is now bonded to the legal 
limit of 134% percent of the assessed valua- 
tion. However, since our district has one 
of the lowest assessed valuations per child 
in the State of Utah our sources of local 
building funds are greatly limited. There- 
fore, Federal funds under Public Law 815 are 
vitally needed at one of the most critical 
times since the end of World War H. 


forthcoming. 
sion would be most desirable if there are 
complications to be ironed out bef an 
agreement can be reached on a 
tension period. 

Since most of these districts are 
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the maximum financial effort to meet the de- 
mands to provide satisfactory facilities, good 
teachers and a good curriculum we shall ap- 
preciate your support for an immediate ex- 
tension of the program. 


Headless Foreign Aid Horsemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article written by John Chamberlain 
which appeared in the May 11, 1963, 
issue of the Galveston (Tex.) News: 

HEADLESS FOREIGN Am HORSEMEN 
(By John Chamberlain) 

In the 19th century in England they used 
to speak of “St. George's Cavalry”—meaning 
money tħat was spent abroad to buy the 
allegiance of other nations or to stir up local 
rebellions that would benefit the British 
position in the world. The justification for 
using St. George's Cavalry was that it kept 
Britain from having to fight wars directly. 

On the record the British used their mone- 
tary substitute for troops wisely. They de- 
feated Napoleon with a very small commit- 
ment of British soldiers, and they kept out 
of large-scale wars for a century thereafter 
without visible loss of prestige, real estate, or 


power. 

Since World War IT there have been many 
SENT ͤ eee — aid pro- 
gram as a 20th century variant of the 
horsemen of St. George who used to ride 
for Britain. But the U.S. monetary horse- 


ficient to earn a little gratitude, you might 
think. 

But the news from Cambodia that this 
neutralist monarchy in southeast Asia has 
Just signed a document pledging its support 
to the foreign policies, not of the United 
States and its Allies, but of Red China. In- 
cluded in the specifics of the agreement is 
Cambodian endorsement of the Red Chinese 
claim to Formosa. 

In other parts of the world the American 
versions of St. George’s horsemen have been 
galloping off in all directions and getting 
nowhere. There is Brazil, to which $1.9 bil- 
lion has been sent in hopes that the nation 
might get its skyrocketing inflation under 
control and somehow pull the teeth of the 
Communists who are trying to exploit the 
sufferings of landless peasants in the 
Brazilian northeast. 

If the deployment of our own St. George's 
Cavalry serves to keep the largest nation in 
Latin America from going the way of Castro's 
Cuba, we can count our foreign aid to Brazil 
as being money well spent. But when 
Brazilian President Joao Goulart urges his 
own leftist supporters to keep their eyes on 
what he does, not on what he says, it is 
obvious that promises may not always match 
performances in Brazil. 

The curious thing about our aid to Goul- 
art's government Is that it has been extended 
without any hint of real reciprocity. Brazil 
sells coffee and buys wheat, which would 


seem to set the stage for some sort of barter 


deal connected with our aid program. 
But we go on paying money for Brazilian 
coffee while Brazil takes wheat from Soviet 
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Russia. This does not mean that our own 
St. George's Cavalry has lost the Brazilian 
war, but it does indicate that it has been 
outflanked in a rather important battle. 

Elsewhere in the world St, George's 
Cavalry has ridden into cul de sacs. We 
have provided Haiti with $100 million in 
alid—and as this column is being written the 
fantastic Haitian dictator has just an- 
nounced that he has already been reelected 
president in an election that is schedule for 
next week. 

Indonesia got $670 million—and thumbed 
its mose at the West by grabbing Dutch 
New Guinea. Cuba got $52 million, and 
then, in accordance with Castro's idea of 
gratitude, grabbed $1 billion in U.S. property. 
India has had $3.9 billion; and is currently 
angling for funds to build a state-owned 
steel mill at Bokaro. 

The United States Steel Corp. has advised 
our Government that the proposed steel mill, 
which would be built near coal and tron 
sources, would be practical, but private steel 
companies in India operate at costs approxi- 
mately 15 percent below the costs of existing 
Government mills, so why not lend the 
money to private Indian steel companies to 
expand? 

Venezuela has had $274 millions in U.S. 
ald—and in view of this oil-rich nation’s 
proximately to the Panama Canal few Amer- 
icans would begrudge a penny of the money. 
Even so, it is a little disconcerting to hear 
from Cuban exile sources, that Khrushchey 
has promised Mao Tse-Tung that when 
Venezuela is subverted by the Communists- 
its relatively unpopulated savannas will be 
turned over to China to help solve the prob- 
lem of where to put all those extra Red 
Chinese. 

The idea of letting St. George’s Cavalry 
ride in place of flesh-and-blood U.S. troops 
was not inherently a poor idea. But we 
badly need a ouija board connection with 
certain departed British statesmen of the 
19th century to learn how money should be 
deployed. 


Relief Against Medical Expenses, No— 
Socialized Medicine, Yes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
proverb “actions speak louder than 
words” was aptly demonstrated yester- 
day in action by the House Committee 
on Ways and Means. I am pleased to 
include in my remarks herewith a release 
from the office of the Honorable Jon W. 
Byrnes, ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. His 
statement speaks for itself: 

The defeat by a solid bloc of Democrats 
on the Ways and Means Committee of the 
amendments which I offered to encourage 
voluntary insurance against medical ex- 
penses is a strange paradox for those who 
claim to be concerned over the health and 
medical needs of our Nation. Today’s ac- 
tion means that the Democratic Party is not 
interested in the health of our citizens, but 
only in providing for a socialized system of 
Government medicine under the administra- 
tion’s program for medical care for the aged 
under the social security system. Any pro- 
posal which seeks to encourage private in- 
itiative in forestalling citizens from becom- 
ing “public charges” with respect to their 
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medical needs is opposed by the Democrat 
majority. r 

Because the 3-percent floor applicable to 
the present deduction for medical expenses 
has the effect of nullifying any deduction for 
such premiums for health and accident in- 
surance, I initially offered an amendment 
to permit the full deduction for premiums 
paid on health and accident insurance for 
the taxpayer and his dependents. Notwith- 
standing the professed concern of the ad- 
ministration over medical care, the amend- 
ment was rejected by the committee by a 
tie vote (12-12), with one member voting 
present. All 10 Republican members sup- 
ported the amendment. 

I then offered to limit the deduction to 
prepaid health and accident insurance which 
would provide medical coverage for the tax- 
payer, his spouse and their parents upon 
reaching age 65. This would enable taxpay- 
ers to provide in their working years for 
medical insurance to cover them and their 
parents in later life. This, likewise, failed 
by a tie vote. 

Finally, I offered to limit the deduction to 
prepaid medical insurance purchased by the 
taxpayer for himself and spouse for coverage 
upon reaching age 65. This provision could 
have been adopted with a minimum revenue 
loss of less than $10 million. By a tie vote 
the committee failed even to adopt this 
amendment—thereby flatly refusing any re- 
lief to the taxpayer who might insure against 
future medical expenses. 


Area Redevelopment Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, the Area 
Redevelopment Administration bill is 
coming before this House tomorrow. I 
plan to oppose this legislation for sev- 
eral reasons. However, at this time, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
my fellow colleagues one example of the 
poor administrative judgment used by 
the ARA. ARA has approved two new 
tissue plant applications in the last year. 
This has been done without the fore- 
knowledge of the tissue industry which 
has warned its members repeatedly that 
the large number of new tissue machines 
and mills being planned spell over ca- 
pacity in the industry. ARA officials 
still insist that this is a growing industry 
and that further expansion is desirable 
despite the Tissue Association's admoni- 
tion. I wonder how these two new plants 
in Tomahawk, Wis., and Pickens, Miss., 
will fare in light of the following news 
article which states that major pro- 


ducers of household sanitary tissue are- 


reducing their prices by 10 percent. And 
what is more important, I wonder how 
the employees of existing mills will be 
affected by the establishment of two new 
mills in their industry which is already 
over producing. In ARA’s zeal to shovel 
out their money, it seems they have for- 
gotten their main goal, that of encourag- 
ing new employment and creating new 
jobs. 

From the Wall Street Journal, May 10, 1963] 
Two-Piy Tomer Tissue WHOLESALE PRICE 
Cur; RETAIL TRIM EXPECTED 

Major producers of two-ply tollet tissue 
have cut wholesale prices. 
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The cuts are expected to result in a retail 
price reduction of about 1 cent a roll, or of 
2 cents on two-roll packages. These pack- 
ages have been selling in supermarkets at 25 
cents to 29 cents. 

Scott Paper Co., Philadelphia, said it made 
a 9.1-percent price cut on its Soft-Weve 
tissue to wholesalers and chainstores, ef- 
fective last Monday. Scott said it also re- 
duced its price to industrial distributors to 
bring it into line with the quote to whole- 
salers who distribute to retail outlets. 

Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, said it 
reduced wholesale prices on its White Cloud 
tissue to $9.55 a case from $10.50, effective 
last Friday. 

Crown Zellerbach Corp., San Francisco, cut 
its price on Chiffon tissue to about $9.63 a 
96-roll case from about $10.50, effective last 
Monday, the company said. 

Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis., said 
it reduced its tissue price 10 percent to 
$9.55 a case from $10.61, effective in about 
two-thirds of the company's marketing area, 
A spokesman added that prices in the re- 
maining areas, chiefly in the East and South, 
would be cut June 1. No other products 
are involved in the price cuts, he noted. 

In explaining Scott’s price cut, Thomas B. 
McCabe, Jr., marketing vice president, said 
improved manufacturing efficiencies con- 
tributed significantly to our ability“ to take 
the action. He also indicated the cut reflects 
savings to Scott from not offering special 
coupon and cut-price merchandising. It is 
part of the company's program announced 
in 1962 of dropping such promotional de- 
vices * * * in favor of our traditional ap- 
proach” of offering products at the lowest 
possible across-the-board prices. 

Scott's most recent price change on the 
product was an increase of about 2 percent 
in April 1957. 

Scott has reduced the price to wholesalers 
of five other products in the last 14 months: 
Waldorf single-ply toilet tissue by 6.5 percent 
in March 1962, Scotties facial tissues by 5 
percent to 8.5 percent in June, Confidets 
sanitary napkins by 9.5 percent in October 
and Cut-Rite sandwich bags by 10.3 percent 
in March 1963. 


Peace Corps Called New Way of Life 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, we 
continue to hear commendations of the 
fine work being done in foreign fields by 
members of the U.S. Peace Corps. There 
recently appeared in the Waterbury 
(Conn.), American a first person ac- 
count of the experiences of a young man 
from Torrington, Conn., who volunteered 
for Peace Corps'service and who recently 
completed 1 year of service in Brazil. 
The young man I refer to is Mr. Mark J. 
Ruwet, the son of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
N. Ruwet of 1600 Torrington Street, 
Torrington, Conn., who operate a 250- 
acre dairy farm in Litchfield County. 

Mark J. Ruwet is only one of several 
Connecticut volunteers currently serving 
with distinction in the Peace Corps. 

I was very much interested in reading 
Mark Ruwet's report of his experiences 
in Brazil. I was particularly impressed 
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with his statement that “After a year of 
Peace Corps work, I am even more ‘sold’ 
on the idea of working directly with the 
people, helping them to help themselves. 
Many Brazilians have told me that the 
Peace Corps is one of the best aid pro- 
grams the United States could ever 
offer.“ 

With permission to extend my re- 
marks, and with a word of personal com- 
mendation to Mark J. Ruwet and to his 
Peace Corps associates, I include at this 
point the text of Mr. Ruwet's report on 
his experiences in Brazil: 

Peace Corps Work SEEN as Nrw War or 
Lire” 


(Evrror’s Nore.—Mark J. Ruwet of Tor- 
rington is currently spending 2 years in Brazii 
as a Peace Corpsman, helping local extension 
workers develop a 4-H type rural youth pro- 
gram. A freshman in the 2-year Ratcliffe 
Hicks School of Agriculture at the University 
of Connecticut, he is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph N. Ruwet of 1600 Torrington St., Tor- 
rington. The Ruwets, operators of a 250-acre 
dairy farm, have made available a letter 
from their son who tells of his work in this 
country.) 

(By Mark J. Ruwet) 

A year has passed since I arrived in 
Brazil to begin work on the first U.S. 4-H 
Peace Corps project. Throughout this time 
I have had many wonderful and exciting 
experiences, and have made many friends. 
There were encouraging moments when I 
had a chance to see Improvement in my work 
through result demonstrations and careful 
evaluation. 

Discouragements came too, particularly in 
the be; part of my work. At first it 
was the language, then the customs, the food, 
and the work didn't seem to progress at all. 
But, with help and friendship of the Bra- 
zilian people, I gradually became accustomed 
to this new way of life. Within a few weeks 
I managed to speak Portuguese adequately. I 
finally began to accept the fact that I could 
not expect to see quick results that most 
Americans are accustomed to. 

My first worksite was in Estrela, a town 
in the gaucho state of Rio Grande do Sul. 
It was a cozy, clean community with cobble- 
stone streets and a nice park, which is typ- 
ical of most Brazilian towns. 

Its population of 7,000 persons is mostly 
of German descent. Many older citizens 
could not speak the common language, Por- 
tuguese. However, most of the children over 
9 years of age could speak the language be- 
cause it was a required course in school. 

The town's main agricultural crops are corn 
and mandioca (a root used for making fiour). 
Swine also are raised widely. 

The land has been extensively worked and 
is now no longer fertile. Some farmers, 
though, through agricultural extension 

„are starting to use fertilizers and 
to practice good soil conservation. The ox 
and cart are still used in Estrela as in all 
of Brazil, except on large "Fazendas" where 
mechanized farming has been introduced. 

CALIFORNIA GIRL ASSISTS 


I arrived in Estrela in June 1962. My job 
was to organize and develop new 4-S Clubs 
(similar to 4-H Clubs in the United States) 
and to strengthen the leadership of three 
existing clubs. Together with another 
Peace Corps student, Lorie Farinha of Cali- 
fornia, we assisted the youth in their home 
economics and agricultural projects. Fortu- 
nately, the Peace Corps provided us with a 
Jeep station wagon which proved invaluable, 
since most of our work is done in the coun- 
try where road conditions are poor. 

Estrela's 4-S Club program was weak in 
several respects. There were no active lead- 
ers and it was mostly the extension agents 
who guided the clubs. Those of you who 
know anything about 4-H realize that the 
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success of the club program depends on local 
adult leaders. Too many projects and a weak 


Consequently we stressed our work in these 
three areas; finding good dedicated leaders, 
having one project for boys and one for girls 
to lessen leader needs, and improving club 
recreational programs. 

For 6 months both Lorie and I worked in 
Estrela, visiting families and explaining the 
4S program. We asked their cooperation, 
talked to probable leaders, made prepara- 
tions to start new clubs, held meetings with 


found a loophole in the contract that 
Corps has with the Extension Service 
and demanded our removal. Although our 
time was cut short, I feel that we have left 
impression in our work there as well as 
favorable impression of the American peo- 


the way he thinks. We have given these peo- 


how our Government works as well as an 


After our annual month’s vacation, we re- 
ceived our re t to the smali town of 
Orleaes in the State of Santa Catarina, bor- 
dering Rio Grande do Sul. Orleaes is situ- 
ated near the coal mining center of Brazil, 
Criciuma. 

This town is on a hillside and in a very 
mountainous zone. Its largest building is 
the Catholic Church (the predominant re- 
ligion of Brazil). The main street, running 
75 yards, is of cobblestone; the rest is dirt. 
There is a small movie house, the town’s 
main attraction for “passing time.” 

The people in this region are mostly of 
Italian descent. Farming is mostly done on 
hillsides, with the main crops beling mandi- 
oca and corn. Roads throughout the inte- 
rior are narrow, steep, winding, and full of 
holes. 

SOLD ON PEACE CORPS 

Since there are no 4-S Clubs in this muni- 
cipio (county), it will be our job to intro- 
duce the 4-S idea and to organize new clubs. 
I feel that our main problem will be to con- 
vince the skeptical farmers about the value 
and benefits of club work. We will be train- 
ing adult leaders to assume the leadership 
and perpetuation of these clubs. 

After a year of Peace Corps work, I am 
even more sold on the idea of werking di- 
rectly with the people, helping them to help 
themselves, Many Brazilians have told me 
that the Peace Corps is one of the best aid 
programs the United States could ever offer. 

What better way is there to learn the lan- 
guage, the customs, the traditions, and to 
gain the confidence and the friendship of the 
people? These are truly the objectives that 
I feel represent the Peace Corps program. 
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The Mental Urges of the Mob 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
know that many of my colleagues will 
be interested in reading the following 
editorial which appears in the June 17, 
1963, issue of U.S. News & World Report. 
It is written by the editor of that fine 
magazine, Mr. David Lawrence. 

The Supreme Court's decisions, giving 
aid and comfort, and apparently sanc- 
tioning the inflammatory and illegal be- 
havior of Negro demonstrators is very 
alarming to all who believe in the rule 
of law. Mr. Lawrence's article discusses 
the dangers inherent in these so-called 
demonstrations. 

I insert the article herewith. 

Tue MENTAL URGES OF THE Mos 
(By David Lawrence) 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
in a group of six cases recently reversed the 
conyictions of several Negroes arrested for 
breaches of the peace in restaurants, lunch 
counters in stores, and recreation grounds 
in parks in the South. 

The laws of trespass have been imbedded 
in our system of government for many de- 
cades. The Louisiana Legislature, for exam- 
ple, passed a law which wiped out all segre- 
gation ordinances and defined disturbance 
of the peace as including “the commission 
of any act as would foreseeably disturb or 
alarm the public.” 

The Supreme Court now has held, in effect, 
however, that the ordinances covering dis- 
orders were too broad and that the “mental 
urges of the police were designed to main- 
tain segregated service, while the mental 
urges of the demonstrators were merely mo- 
tivated. by the pursuance of a constitutional 
objective. The High Court declared: 

It is said that failure to obey the com- 
mand of a police officer constitutes a tradi- 
tional form of breach of the peace. Obvious- 
ly, however, one cannot be punished for fall- 
ing to obey the command of an officer if that 
command is itself violative of the Constitu- 
tion. eee 

“And the possibility of disorder by others 
cannot justify exclusion of persons from a 
place if they otherwise have a constitutional 
right—founded upon the equal protection 
clause—to be present.” 

This is an invitation to mass violence in 


property have been injured. They cannot 
thwart a riot or a foreseeable disorder be- 
cause, conceivably, some constitutional ob- 
jective is in the minds of the demonstrators. 


It so happens that Robert F. Goheen, pres- 


ident of Princeton University, wrote a letter 
last month to all his students and to ths 
alumni condemning a recent riot in the town 
of Princeton which had no provocation at 
all, except. perhaps spring madness. His 


would be no problem, pote the 
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would not have found it necessary over many 
years to have on its books General Regula- 
tion No. 12: ‘Any undergraduate who is 
guilty of inciting to riot or of participating 
in a riot renders himself liable to dismissal.’ 

“The damage to property, which amounts 
to over $5,000, and the very considerable dis- 
turbances occasioned off campus seem gen- 
erally to be recognized, after the event, as 
matters demanding apology and restitution. 
And I must admit that when trouble of this 
sort spills into the town, it does seem to me 
more serious than when it can be confined 
to the campus. There remains, however, 
beyond the external effects, something in- 
trinsically ominous and reprehensible about 
rioting, which matches—if it does not tran- 
scend—in seriousness the outward results, 
just as those results so often cancel what- 
ever innocence or righteousness there may 
have lain in a riot's origin. 

“As I wrote in reply to the New York 
Times editorial of May 9, there is a common, 
frightening characteristic of rioting that 
makes it far too dangerous to accept as a 
form of play, and that should severely limit 
any general approbation of rioting as a 
mechanism for social action. This is the 
ease and rapidity with which mass play or 
mass protest swings Into a condition of mass 
hysteria, wherein individuals not only throw 
off common restraints but surrender much 
of their identity. Otherwise responsible 
persons cease to be persons, and in the 
‘minds’ of those so involved, the rights and 
persons of others likewise become obliter- 
ated. The collective force of brute impulses 
rules the moment, and other persons lose 
significance except as they may chance to 
stand in the way and so become either inter- 
ferences to or playthings for the mob. And 
such are the strange ways of the psyche that 
even after the event many involved don't 
realize what happened to them or to what 
they have contributed.“ 

Dr. Goheen said he could not complain of 
the emphasis given the riot by the national 
press and added that “the senseless frenzy 
and random violence“ of the students “was 
of more than local significance.” He noted 
that the riot became news alongside of what 
he termed “the deeply somber struggles in 

ham.“ 

But how can the advice of a university 
president even in the North be of avail now 
when the Supreme Court winks its eye at 
the mischievous antics of sit-in-demonstra- 
tors and, In effect, holds that incitement to 
violence must be tolerated by local police 
whenever a racial controversy is involved. 

This is a sad turn of affairs for America. 

the 


It makes maintenance of law and 


An Outstanding Family 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
family of Mrs. Dixie Gill of Vashti, Tex., 
represents the type of high ideals and 
accomplishment for which all Ameri- 
cans should strive. 

The following article, which took the 
entire front page of the Bellevue News 
on April 18, tells of the accomplishments 
of Mrs, Gill's five sons. They are most 
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certainly to be commended for the out- 

standing record of service and attain- 

ment, 

The article follows: 

Tue Gris Frve Sons—Five Gop Srars: 
Sons oF Mrs, Dre GILL, or VASHTI, Have 
THE HONOR or BEING THE ONLY FIVE-STAR 
FAMILY IN Texas 
Quick now. How many mothers do you 

know whose fiye sons. are holders of the 

coveted 4-H Gold Star? 

(The Gold Star is awarded annually and is 
the highest honor on the county level that 
pani Lie Sarees NY SPOT and put Hee part 
in the 4-H Club program of the 
Extension Service of Texas A. & M. 8 

Chances are great that the reader doesn't 
know any such mother, because research in- 
dicates there quite likely is only one in all 
of Texas. 

She is Mrs. Dixie Gill, who lives at Vashti, 
near Bellevue, in the southern part of Clay 
County. Mrs. Gill, a tall and erect farm 
woman, speaks with equal pride and pleasure 
of: 

1. Oliver, who is 31, earned the Gold Star 
in 1947, is an excombat jet pilot planning 
to fly soon for a commercial airline. 

2. William, who is 29, earned the Gold Star 
in 1948, is working for his doctorate in en- 
tomology at the University of California. 

3. Leland, who is 24, earned the Gold Star 
in 1955, is a first lieutenant in the Air Force 
Finance School at Wichita Falls. 

4. Kenneth, who is 20, earned the Gold 
Star in 1959, is a junior at Texas Techno- 
logical College at Lubbock. 

5. Charles, who is 17, earned the Gold Star 
in 1962, is a junior at Bellevue High School. 

Here are other distinctions shared in com- 
mon by the quintet of sons: 

Born and reared in Clay County. 


Honor students in high school and college. 


Oliver, William and Leland were valedic- 
torlans of their Bellevue High School gradu- 
ating classes, a goal that Kenneth missed by 
only one-tenth point. Charles invariably 
makes honor roll. 

Oldest four sons earned the Opportunity 
Award Scholarship ($200 to 6500 annually 
for 4 years) given by Texas A. & M. College— 
and Charles is applying for the scholarship. 

Faithful members of the Vashti Baptist 
Church. Charles has missed only one Sun- 
day school class, and that on the day his 
father was buried in October 1958. 

A great love for the land, animals, wildlife, 
work, and church. 

The guidance, encouragement, discipline 
and love of a remarkable mother. 

Since she was widowed by the death of 
her husband in a road construction acci- 
dent, Mrs, Gill has managed a small herd of 
registered and grade Herefords—on the same 
100 acres that she and her husband have 
rented for 30 years. She also raises some 
small x 

To supplement her income, Mrs. Gill bas 
been teaching full or part-time in Clay 
schools. She attended North Texas State 
University at Denton, has an insatiable read- 
ing appetite—and likes people. 

An unusual group, the Gill family. 
you agree? 

There is an appreciable amount of paper 
work involved in securing an A&M Oppor- 
tunity Award Scholarshtp. Most of that 
paper work for her oldest four sons was done 
by Mrs. Gill—and, she has done the work 
for many other Clay County boys and will do 
it for Charles. 

Despite her undeniable influence on the 
successes of five sons, Mrs. Gill’s unchanging 
reaction to questions concerning her role is: 
“Mine have had a harder time than I would 
have chosen for them. The times for us 
never were easy. I am grateful for what my 
five sons have accomplished in the face of 
disadvantages.” 


Don't 
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MANY OTHER HONORS WON BY THE GILL 
BOYS IN PAST YEARS 


And, here is a brief listing of some suc- 
cesses enjoyed by the Gill boys, successes 
inspired in part by the discipline of 4-H 
membership: 

Oliver: Won wildlife conservation award 
with 4-H project in district 4 of the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, attended State 
4-H Roundup, has 3,500 hours as jet pilot, 
was in top 10 of his flying class, flew in Korea 
in 1957-58. 

William: Won district wildlife conserva- 
tion award with 4-H project, attended State 
4-H Roundup at A. & M., graduated with 
highest honors in School of Agriculture at 
Texas Tech in 1960, served with Air Force 
in Korea, 

Leland: Showed grand champion pen of 
turkeys at State fair of Texas in 1955 (4-H 
project), was State public speaking cham- 
pion during 1955 4-H Roundup at Texas 
A. & M., competed same year at National 
4-H Congress in Chicago, graduated with 
highest honors of his class in School of Ac- 
counting at Texas A. & M., was a good-will 
ambassador to Korea in 1955 for the Chris- 
tian rural overseas program. 

Kenneth: Earned place on dean’s honor 
roll at Texas Tech every month since he 
began studying there on an Anderson-Clay- 
ton Scholarship, 

Charles: Served one term as page in Texas 
House of Representatives, wants to enter the 
ministry—he preaches in area churches to- 
day, is enrolled in a nondenominational 
memory course designed to help him remem- 
ber Bible verses and references—he can quote 
hundreds from memory, has impressed 
several critics with his artistic ability, has 
composed numerous poems and short arti- 
cles, won trip to 4-H Congress in Chicago 
in 1962 on basis of his achievements, 

By the way, Mrs. Gill belonged to a Texas 
Corn Club, the forerunner of 4-H Clubs in 
Texas. 

Agricultural agents in Clay County also 
have exercised much influence on the Gill 
boys. Present agent is Billy M. Collier, 
who has worked in the 4-H program with 

Kenneth, and Charles. The Clay 
home demonstration agent is Mrs. Lonella 
Roesch, who long has counted on Mrs, Gill 
for adult leadership. 


Medical Care for the Elderly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the avail- 
ability of comprehensive medical care 
insurance for elderly people, without 
physical examination and without re- 
gard to prior medical history, is the 
basis of H.R. 21, the Bow bill for med- 
ical care for the elderly. 

I was pleased to see in the New York 
Times for June 2 an excellent article by 
Mr. Sal R. Nuccio in which this subject 
is developed and it is explained that 
major insurance companies are making 
a highly successful effort to provide for 
the medical care insurance require- 
ments of our older population. I will in- 
clude the article with my remarks, 

Unless one has kept abreast of prog- 
ress in this field, he may be unaware of 
the tremendous strides made by the 
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health insurance carriers, particularly 
with reference to coverage for our 
senior citizens, Comprehensive insur- 
ance plans are now available, on a 
guaranteed renewable basis without re- 
gard to physical condition, for everyone 
over 65. 

My legislation would provide addi- 
tional incentive and encouragement as 
well as outright assistance to men and 
women over 65, their relatives and their 
former employers, to avail themselves of 
the protection that is now offered by the 
carriers of this Nation. In this way, on 
a voluntary basis, in the best tradition 
of American individual initiative and 
free enterprise, we can solve once and 
for all the problem of the high cost of 
medical care for those who live on the 
reduced income of retirement years. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the New York Times, June 2, 1963] 
ELDERLY COURTED BY HEALTH PLANS 
(By Sal R, Nuccio) 

Older persons who had little chance of 
buying health insurance at a relatively rea- 
sonable cost several years ago now can get it 
regardless of physical condition or age. 

Intensive enrollment drives aimed at per- 
sons 65 years of age or older have been 
scheduled by at least four major insurance 
organizations in the next 2 months. Two 
campaigns started yesterday, one starts to- 
morrow. The companies will ask no medical 
questions and require no medical examina- 
tion, and the applicant or a relative may 
buy a policy by mail. 

Health insurers are eager to prove that a 
Federal medical-care program for the aged is 
not needed. The industry’s coverage of the 
Nation's elderly citizens advanced from 26 to 
55 percent since 1952, when about 3 million 
were insured. It now claims more than 9 
million Insured among the nearly 18 million 
persons over 64. 

The prime beneficiaries of the industry's 
effort are the older people themselves, and 
those relatives who may have to support 
them. (Sponsors of over 65 health insur- 
ance plans say that from 25 to 30 percent of 
the policies are paid for by persons other 
than those insured.) 

SUPPORTS KERR-MILLS 

The insurance industry maintains that the 
Government cannot economically and efi- 
ciently provide broad medical care for the 
aged. It says government, on all levels, 
should provide such care only to the needy, 
and supports such legislation as the Kerr- 
Milis Act, which allows Federal grants to 
States for this purpose. 

Industry executives also have asserted that 
a Federal program could cut deeply into the 
health insurance business, because “people 
can use just so much protection against 
medical expense, and won't be looking for 
supplemental coverage.” 

Conversely, social security has inspired the 
sale of a tremendous amount of life insur- 
ance, because it provides a substantial base 
on which an individual can build a financial 
program. 

The question remains of how much an 
older person can afford to pay for medical 
insurance. In a report last month, the Presi- 
dent's Council on Aging noted that half the 
older couples had incomes of less than $2,530 
a year, and that older single persons, living 
alone, had averages of only $1,055. 

Other surveys put the median incomes of 
older families at about $3,000, roughly half 
that of younger families. However, while 
many expenses are reduced, primarily be- 
cause of reduced responsibility, medical costs 
are not. 
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A Bureau of Labor Statisties study re- 
vealed that medical care takes more than 
10 percent of the aged person's budget, and 
that the actual dollars spent about equals 
that of younger families. 

The programs offered to the aged on a non- 
medical basis range in cost from $6.50 a 
month for a basic hospitalization and surgi- 
cal policy to $21 a month for a package in- 
cluding broad major-medical, or catastrophe, 
coverage, The individual insurers’ programs 
vary one to the other in price and coverage. 

Basic policies generally allow $10 a day for 
31 days of hospitalization and up to $200 in 
surgical payments. However, there are plans 
that allow up to $18 a day and a maximum 
of $250 or more in surgical payments. But 
the increased benefits are reflected in the 
premiums. 

An employee of a New York company pays 
$5.24 monthly for individual benefits under 
a group Blue Cross-Blue Shield plan, which 
includes 21 full days and 180 half days of 
hospitalization payments and surgical pay- 
ments toa maximum of $500. Extended into 
retirement, the plan would cost him 7.18 a 
month. 

Comparable Blue Cross-Blue Shield bene- 
fits, with surgical payments to only $250, 
could be bought for $14.25 monthly by per- 
sons over 64, who must complete a medical 
questionnaire. 

The mass enrollment of policyholders is 
sought within a limited time in geographic 
groups—state, regional or national. Since 
large numbers are insured through a central 
administration, money is saved in group 
underwriting. 

Walter M. Foody, Jr., vice president of the 
Continental Casualty Co., and originator of 
the concept, said that a reasonable cross- 
section of insured persons could be obtained 
through the limited enrollment periods, 
which prevent procrastination. The general 
experience has been a rush near the deadline. 

Continuous enrollment would attract a 
high percentage of applicants with an urgent 
need for insurance, said an industry spokes- 


The scheduled enrollment drives are as 
follows: 

June 1 to 15: The New York 65 Health 
Insurance Association, a nonprofit group of 
49 companies sharing the risk—and the pub- 
lic-relations advantage—of providing health 
insurance for the State’s aged. The asso- 
ciation was formed in October under State 
legislation passed last spring. It insures 
107,000 of the State's 1,700,000 elderly resi- 
dents. 

June 1 to 30: The FPireman’s Fund In- 
surance Companies of San Francisco, which 
introduced its fund-65 plans on February 
1. 1959, and insures more than 50,000 per- 
sons over 64 in 11 Western States. 

June 3 to 27—The Continental Casualty 
Co., credited with devising the geographic- 
group plan. It will spend $2 million in a 
natonal effort to add 200,000 over-64 policy- 
holders to its present total of 1,300,000. 

July 15 to September 15: The Mutual of 
Omaha Insurance Co., which also has about 
1,300,000 elderly policyholders. It plans a 
national campaign to increase the number 
of “nonselected” insureds (those not asked 
medical questions) in its geographic-group 

„Selected“ persons, those subject 
to medical questions on application, may 
apply for policies outside the specific en- 
rollment periods. 

EXTENSIONS OFFERED 

Many older persons either have some 
form of health insurance in their jobs or 
have extended it into retirement. Extension 
of group health coverage into retirement is 
offered by at least 100 insurance companies, 
as well as other tions, such as the 
146 Blue Cross-Blue Shield plans, accord- 
ing to the Health Insurance Institute, 

At least 215 insuring organizations provide 
the option of conversion to an individual 
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policy on retirement. More than 80 in- 
surance companies offer guaranteed-for-life 
health plans to persons in or near retirement. 

Of the more than 9 million insured per- 
sons over 64, more than 5 million have Blue 
Cross hospitalization. Most of the 3,250,000 
persons who have Blue Shield surgical plans 
are among those with Blue Cross. The As- 
sociated Hospital Service of New York ac- 
counts for about 10 percent of this group 
in its Blue Cross-Blue Shield plans. 

The New York plan has 11,120 persons en- 
rolled in its over-65 program, which was 
started in 1961 and involves medical ques- 
tions. It is understood that a senior citizens 
plan comparable to the group programs of 
other organizations is under consideration 
by the local Blue Cross-Blue Shield. 

The group concept was first applied to 
persons over 65 by Continental Casualty in 
1955, when it insured members of the New 
York Retired Teachers Association. The next 
year it insured the National Retired Teach- 
ers Association, and the year after the Na- 
tional Association of Retired Civil Employees, 
who now are being insured by the Federal 
Government. 

In late 1957 Continental applied the group 
concept on a geographic basis, limiting ap- 
plicants to elderly residents of Iowa. By the 
spring of 1959, the company was represented 
in all States. 

In 1961 Connecticut insurers applied es- 
sentially the same program in forming the 
first statewide underwriting syndicate to pro- 
vide health insurance for aged residents. An 
insurance industry committee had shared in 
drafting enabling legislation, 

The associated Connecticut health insur- 
ance companies provide health insurance for 
26,000 of the State's 242,000 elderly persons. 
Thirty-two participating companies won a 
low-cost talking point in their battle against 
Federal insurance, and 26,000 persons have 
reasonably priced health insurance. 

Statewide underwriting pools are gaining 
favor. Last year, they were set up in New 
York and Massachusetts, New York 65 has 
49 patricipating companies and Massachu- 
setts 65 has 46, which collectively insure 
nearly 50,000 of the Bay State's 572,000 resi- 
dents who are 65 or older. 


REGIONAL POOLS POSSIBLE 


Legislation enabling the establishment of 
underwriting pools has been enacted in Mis- 
sissippi, Nevada, New Mexico, and Washing- 
ton. It has been introduced in about a 
dozen other States, and there are indications 
of interest in several more. 

Because it is not feasible to operate under- 
writing pools in thinly populated States, 
there are reports that plans are being con- 
sidered for the establishment of regional 
pools that would include them. 

The main point is that the underwriting- 
pool plans and many of the individual ones 
can be bought regardless of age and without 
answering medical questions or submitting 
to a physical examination. The average age 
of persons insured in the State plans is about 
74. 


Teenagers Show Responsible Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, during 
these times when we hear so much about 
juvenile delinquency and other problems 
of our young people, it is important that 
we also recognize the many worthwhile 
and constructive endeavors in which they 
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are engaged. If one takes the time to 
notice, it can be seen that teenagers 
throughout our country have shown re- 
sponsible citizenship in many ways. Two 
such incidents which occurred recently 
in the 10th Congressional District of 
California are noteworthy because they 
denote a sincere desire on the part of our 
young people to help their own country 
as well as further international under- 
standing. 

The first project was initiated by the 
students of Homestead and Fremont 
High Schools in Sunnyvale, Calif., and 
involved a succesful effort to financially 
assist the hospital ship SS Hope. As 
most people know, the Hope is a fully 
equipped medical training vessel, which 
has recently had two successful voyages, 
one to southeast Asia and the other to 
Peru. On both occasions the Hope re- 
ceived a hearty welcome by the people 
of these countries. During a short, 
3-year lifetime, this hospital ship has 
gained an excellent reputation through- 
out the world, and has certainly improved 
our relations with other countries. This 
American goodwill venture is supported 
wholly by private donations, and al- 
though the American people have been 
generous, there is always a need for 
funds. 

The students at Homestead and Fre- 
mont launched a statewide high school 
program, inviting other California 
schools to participate in an effort to raise 
funds. Not only has this effort brought 
thousands of dollars to Hope’s treasury, 
but in the words of many of the students, 
it has helped them learn more about in- 
ternational relations and has given them 
the satisfaction of actively helping their 
own country. 

Homestead's students have carried out 
a second project through the American 
Field Service, and I understand that 
similar projects are planned by other 
schools in the district. The American 
Field Service is responsible for the well- 
known exchange student program which 
has done an extraordinary job in creat- 
ing friendship and understanding be- 
tween the students of the United States 
and those of other countries. Looking 
for an interesting way to raise funds for 
this program, Homestead students spon- 
sored an International Week, which not 
only improved their knowledge of other 
nations, but resulted in raising the money 
necessary to sponsor a foreign exchange 
student in this country. Each of the 
school’s language clubs was given 1 day 
to present a program—to include music, 
films, dances, customs and traditions of 
the particular countries—and the pro- 
ceeds went into a general fund. An in- 
ternational dinner climaxed the week's 
activities, and over a thousand people 
attended this event. Food prepared from 
French, German, Spanish, Russian, and 
Italian recipes were served, and foreign 
students from nearby colleges provided 
interesting entertainment. The event 
was regarded as a great success, but 
most of all, both the students and their 
parents felt it did much to stimulate in- 
terest in the ideas and feelings of our 
neighbors abroad. 


With the many national and interna- 
tional problems which face our country 
today, and will continue to face us in the 
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future, it is very encouraging to see these 
high school students, and hundreds like 
them throughout the country, engage in 
worthwhile efforts which not only help 
them personally, but their community as 
well as the entire Nation. 


Race Criterion Introduced on Postal 
Personnel Form 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Post Office Department, at the behest of 
the Justice Department, has recently cir- 
cularized to all employees in Birming- 
ham, Ala., requesting certain personnel 
information. The forms were sent out 
on May 22, 1962, with an accom: 
letter to all postal supervisors telling 
them to secure the information requested 
within 24 hours, and no excuses accepted. 

The forms asked the postal employee 
to give his name, his payroll number, his 
age, his title, his level, his step, college 
attended—including vocational and bus- 
iness colleges—semester hours, quarter 
hours, type degree held—if any—and his 
race. 

Mr. Speaker, I have protested this in 
the strongest possible terms to Post Of- 
fice Department officials, yet I am unable 
to secure a reasonable or satisfactory ex- 
planation for this. It is my strong feel- 
ing that the introduction of this form, 
asking for the employee’s race, is merely 
part of an effort to promote Negroes in 
Federal Government positions without 
regard to long-established promotional 
procedures, 

For years, Mr. Speaker, seniority lists 
and personnel records of the Post Office 
Department have been kept without re- 
gard to race. I am fearful that the use 
of this form means the introduction of 
race as a hiring and promotional cri- 
terion. 

Here is a copy of the form that was cir- 
culated: 

U.S. Post OFFICE, BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 22, 
1963 


Ne eee See Ae Eee 


College attended, including vocational and 
business colleges: (Give length of time in 
attendance if vocational or business col- 
lege and course of study. If none at- 
tended, state none.) 20s 20sen 


Mr. Speaker, this confirms repeated 
reports I have received about violations 
of established civil service procedures 
and efforts to recruit and promote Negro 
oles in Federal Government posi- 

ons. 
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Sukarno Gives a Bit To Gain a Steel Mill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
pending foreign aid bill includes a sub- 
stantial sum for the dictatorship of 
Indonesia, despite evidence of the com- 
plete misapplication of funds and the 
failure of our policy to produce any 
practical understanding from Mr. Su- 
karno, 

Columnist Eliot Janeway, in his Chi- 
cago Tribune column of Monday, June 
10, discusses in detail the Sukarno tech- 
nique for requiring massive funds for 
the foreign aid program. 

SUKARNO Gives a Brr To GAIN A STEEL MILL 
(By Eliot Janeway) 

New York, June 9.—President Sukarno of 
Indonesia might well be described as a lat- 
ter-day Huey Long. He has been able to 
make a pretty good thing of the workrule 
that what's good for Sukarno is good for 
Indonesia. But recently the career which 
has taken him so far ran into a roadblock— 
in fact, into the same roadblock which stop- 
ped Huey Long a full generation ago. This 
is the Congress of the United States. It has 
been, and it still is, a patient and ingenious 
builder of roadblocks against flamboyant 
politicians with a penchant for making their 
own rules, 

Sukarno has been involved in a dispute 
with Washington. Like the leaders of many 
other “emergent nationalists", he is anxious 
to get as much as he can out of the inter- 
national companies operating in his country. 
His targets are the oil companies. The issue 
has been whether he should take them over 
and, along with their properties, the burden 
of financing and maintaining them; or 
whether, under this threat, he would do 
better merely to squeeze, tax, and regulate. 

By all previous calculations—that is, be- 
fore Congress got into the act—harassment 
of the international oil companies figures 
to be winning politics for Sukarno. He 
played this game for 2 years, and it would 
still be winning politics for him H he didn’t 
need something from us. 

This something is a steel mill, capable of 
producing the simple sort of material which 
Indonesia needs for making wire, nails, 
hand tools, etc. The problem of poverty 
there, like the problem of progress, centers 
in agriculture. The people who work the 
land need simple materials and rudimen- 
tary tools in order to feed their expanding 
population and meet rising social demands. 

To import rod and wire and nalis drains 
off foreign exchange which Indonesia can't 
spare, and necessitates onerous import re- 
strictions. A merchant mill to produce 
these general purpose necessities would not 
only give Sukarno a domestic political divi- 
dend but would also take pressure off his 
strained exchequer. 


SUKARNO FACED ROADBLOCK 


This mill is up for consideration in our 
next foreign aid budget. But here is where 
Sukarno found himself facing a new con- 
gressional roadblock, the Hickenlooper 
amendment. Under this appendage to the 
last foreign aid bill, countries expropriating 
property of U.S. nationals without due proc- 
ess and fair compensation are barred from 
receiving Government funds. 

This cutoff is automatic. No appeal to 
Presidential discretion and no pressure on 
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the State Department can set up compro- 
mise negotiations or produce emergency 
grants. And this automatic cut off on aid to 
expropriating countries is here to stay. In 
addition, there is considerable bipartisan 
sentiment for extending it to cover cases of 
discriminatory tax and exchange rates. 

Sukarno has just recognized the effective- 
ness of this simple congressional device. 
Baiting Yankee imperialism and the im- 
perialist ofl companies is winning politics 
in neutralist countries; while contrariwise, 
going along with them invites risky political 
competition. Nonetheless, Sukarno has just 
settled for a continuing deal with the oll 
companies. 


INCREASED ROYALTY TAKE 


He has, it is true, regularized his earlier 
de facto increase in the royalty take from the 
old rate of 50 percent to the new norm of 60 
percent. He is justifying this back home by 
claiming he is taking over the oil companies 
on the installment plan (which, indeed, he is; 
but, at least, he is paying for it). The 
Hickenlooper amendment has provided an 
automatic sanction, which neither Sukarno 
nor the Kennedy administration could ig- 
nore. Sukarno has recognized the line Con- 
gress has drawn, and he has not dared to 
step across it. 

Heretofore, the Sukarnos of the world have 
been able to present their demands to our 
Government with a powerful “or else” as a 
persuader—"“or else we'll stop playing it down 
the middle and head for the Communist side 
of the road." But now Congress has given 
the administration a balancing or else“ 
“behave yourself or else you'll have no place 
to go but to the Communists.” Sukarno 
doesn't want this, and he does want a steel 
mill. Maybe the United States will figure out 
ways and means to get back into business 
around the world. 


Honorary Doctorate in Humane Letters 
Conferred on Peace Corps Director 
R. Sargent Shriver, Jr., by Springfield 
College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, June 9, Springfield College in my 
home city of Springfield, Mass., conferred 
upon R. Sargent Shriver, Jr., Director of 
the U.S. Peace Corps, the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of humane letters. In his 
commencement address at Springfield 
College, Director Shriver answered some 
of the objections to the Peace Corps 
voiced over a period of time by Peace 
Corps cynics. I include with my remarks 
in the Appendix the citation accompany- 
ing the honorary degree conferred on Dr. 
Shriver during the 77th commencement 
exercises of Springfield College, and ex- 
cerpts from his speech as they appeared 
in the Springfield Union of June 10: 

ROBERT SARGENT SHRIVER, JR. 

Gifted and energetic leader of a magnifi- 
cent venture in human relationships that 
now is manifest in 45 nations of the world, 
you have sparked a new awareness on an 
international scale of the value and validity 
of the role of the volunteer. In a hundred 
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places on this uneasy earth, Americans now 
work and live to bring new understanding 
and mutual respect among all peoples. 
Through the growing volume of volunteers 
in the Peace Corps program—well trained, 
highly motivated, altruistic far above the 
shallow viewpoint of selfish cynics; realistic 
far beyond the fuzzy dreams of do-gooders— 
a missing component has been provided 
those cultures moving from the tribal com- 
munal concept to the liberating democratic 
ideal. Through the pragmatic idealism of 
the volunteer in a new type of partnership 
with need and neighbor, moving to meet and 
conquer formidable tasks with a new kind 
of motivation, facilitating self-help through 
new strategy, you are translating dreams 
into actions, hopes into happenings, as you 
help build men and nations. 

It is fitting that a college founded to fa- 
cilitate the services of volunteers through 
professionally trained leaders in 59 countries 
of the world, should honor this service, and 
you who have been its chief architect in new 
and fresh form. 

The faculty and trustees of Springfield 
College, with deep appreciation of the cen- 
‘tral significance of the concept of the vol- 
unteer in the preparation and practice of 
peace recommend you for the degree, doctor 
of humane letters, honoris causa. 

Suriver Toric AT SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE: 
PEACE Corrs ‘INFECTION’ 


A concept of the U.S. Peace Corps as a 
“germ warfare” program capable of spreading 
the “disease” of democratic ideals was pre- 
sented Sunday at Springfield College com- 
mencement exercises by R. Sargent Shriver, 
Jr., Peace Corps Director. 

RECORD LARGE AUDIENCE 


Commencement speaker and one of five 
honorary degree recipients, Shriver addressed 
437 graduates and a record high audience of 
an estimated 3100 who crowded the Spring- 
field College Memorial Fieldhouse, 

He told a story of an Indonesian official 
who reported strong protests over a proposed 
visit to his nation by 21 physical education 
teachers and athletic coaches as part of the 
Peace Corps program. 

As Shriver reconstructed the conversation, 
he expressed surprise to the Indonesian offi- 
cial, saying: “Why? Why is there such con- 
cern over 21 American coaches? You would 
think that we were starting germ warfare 
in Indonesia.” 

MAY INFECT THOUSANDS 

This was the reply: 

“In a certain sense, Mr. Shriver, you are. 
In Indonesia we have many more than 21 
Americans, and if these Peace Corps volun- 
teers were simply 21 more Americans, there 
would be no interest in them at all. But 
these volunteers come to Indonesia repre- 
senting an idea, the Peace Corps idea. 

That's why there is opposition. Your 
volunteers may well infect thousands of In- 
doneslans with the ideas of a free, demo- 
cratic society. In that sense, you may be 
starting germ warfare.” 

Widespread doubt about the prospect for 
success greeted the announcement a little 
more than 2 years ago of the Peace Corps, 
Shriver said. 

“The skeptics and the cynics were con- 
vinced that modern Americans were too 
flabby in body, too flaccid in spirit, to meet 
the rigorous challenges of life in the under- 
developed world,” he said. “But today we 
know from experience that the skeptics and 
cynics and the doubters were wrong 

WELCOMED EVERYWHERE 

“No country anywhere has yet requested 
a Peace Corps volunteer to leave because of 
unsatisfactory performance on the job, or 
offensive conduct of a personal or social 
nature. No one in the Peace Corps has been 
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declared persona non grata by any govern- 
ment anywhere.” 

Shriver said other objections to the Peace 
Corps program have been voiced: that the 
Corps volunteers are too few to make a last- 
ing impression on the nations they visit; 
that this country cannot afford to support 
the Peace Corps, but should concentrate 
on balancing the budget, 

In answer to the first objection, he cited 
the “germ warfare" incident. Answering the 
second, he said: 

“The spirit in which our volunteers go 
forth is just as important as the skill they 

with them, for theirs is a profoundly 
moral challenge. They are being asked not 
only to help the people of these young 
nations achieve economic independence, 
they are being invited to reaffirm our own 
fundamental commitment to a just and free 
society for all peoples, 

“They are being invited to reveal the 
revolutionary nature of our democratic 
society and to show that such a society 
offers the greatest meaning for the most 
people, because in it each and every man is 
of transcendent importance. 


U.S. SOCIETY AT STAKE 


“More is at stake In this effort than the 
defeat of communism, or the winning of new 
sources of wealth or even the affection of the 
world’s peoples. The character of American 
society itself is at stake. * * * The Peace 
Corps is not foreign aid. We give away 
nothing. Ninety percent of our money is 
spent on American citizens—75 percent of it 
right here in the United States. 

Im not arguing for a ‘do good’ purely 
humanitarian effort. I am proposing a new 
conception of citizenship in a democracy. I 
believe that all citizens, young and old, 
should give a significant part of their lives 
to the voluntary service of their country and 
their fellow man, especially those most in 
need. That's what the Peace Corps stands 
for aw ro” 

In a reference to last month's announce- 
ment that Springfield College is the first local 
college to be awarded a contract for the train- 
ing of Peace Corps volunteers in physical 
education and community development 
Shriver said: 

SAME IDEAL 


“Like Springfield College, the Peace Corps 
is a preparation and an education. I believe 
Springfield College is devoted to the ideal of 
service to men, as is the Peace Corps. Work- 
ing together voluntarily, I am sure the world 
you make will be a world you will be proud 
of.” 

Shriver, brother-in-law of President Ken- 
nedy, was awarded an honorary degree of 
doctor of humane letters. Also receiving that 
honorary degree: Eugenio Mendoza, of Cara- 
cas, Venezuela, an industrialist who heads 
18 corporations, prominent in YMCA and 
youth service agencies in South America; 
Paul A. Schilpp, Northwestern University 
philosophy professor, president of the Li- 
brary of Living Philosophers. 

Other honorary degree recipients: 

Doctor of laws: Dr. Ellen Winston, na- 
tionally known social economist who last 
January was named first head of the Welfare 
Administration in the U.S, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Doctor of humanics: Renato W. Jones, a 
Springfield College graduate, director of 
UNESCO Youth Institute in Gauting Mun- 
chen, Germany, world leader in amateur 
sports, cofounder of the International Ama- 
teur Basketball Federation and organizer of 
Olympic basketball tournaments for more 
than a half century. 

Dr. Glenn A. Olds, Springfield College 
president, awarded to 295 candidates 
for the bachelor of science degree, 102 for 
the master of education degree, 25 for the 
master of science degree, 12 for the profes- 
sional certificate, and 3 for the doctorate in 
physical education. 
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Tying President’s Hands on Aid to 
Indonesia May Be a Mistake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
decisions which will be faced by Congress 
soon is the desirability of writing into the 
foreign aid bill a provision which would 
cut off aid to Indonesia. This has been 
recommended by many critics of Presi- 
dent Sukarno and his administration. 

Recently Robert Hewett who is a Min- 
neapolis Tribune Far East correspondent 
in Hong Kong wrote a series of articles 
on Indonesia. He detailed the relations 
between Indonesia and the East and 
West. In a separate article he has set 
forth his own conclusions with respect 
to this question of congressional action 
on aid to Indonesia. 

Because this question is currently be- 
fore the Congress, I believe it would be 
a useful contribution to have his article 
reproduced in the RECORD. 

The article is as follows: 

Boon SEEN FOR COMMUNISTS IP UNITED STATES 

Bans ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE TO INDONESIA 


(By Robert Hewett) 


Hone Konc.—It would be a great mistake 
if foreign aid critics succeed in their reported 
plan to write an outright ban on further eco- 
nomic assistance to Indonesia in legislation 
now before Congress. 

Such a blunderbuss attack on President 
Sukarno's regime would tie the Kennedy 
administration’s hands in dealing with a 
particularly delicate Indonesian political sit- 
uation. It would foolishly hand the Com- 
munists a devastating propaganda weapon 
in their struggle to gain power. 

Sukarno himself deserves every bit of criti- 
cism voiced in Washington circles recently 
about the economic and political mess which 
his policies have brought to a potentially 
prosperous nation. But what American leg- 
islators must keep in mind—if they are to 
act as mature statesmen rather than in- 
dignant budget cutters—is that much the 
same kind of criticism against Sukarno is 
being voiced more and more strongly by in- 
fluential anti-Communist circles inside Indo- 
nesia, 

The worst thing that could happen would 
be for the US. Congress to get publicly 
involved in this Indonesian family fight. 
Sukarno has stayed in power by balancing 
Indonesia's growing Communist Party, on 
the one hand, against anti-Communist ele- 
ments in the army and Moslem religious 
circles on the other. — 

Now that the nationwide emotional binge 
over recovery“ of West Irlan is over, Sukarno 
is finding pressure from both sides build- 
ing up to the point where an outright clash 
is not unlikely if the Communists get too 
bold. 

Washington's carefully considered policy 
in recent weeks has been to stay out of the 
limelight in this family fight. But Ameri- 
can ald—and the quiet but firm threat to 
withhold it—is being used as behind-the- 
scenes pressure on Sukarno to straighten out 
his economic mess and keep the Communists 
out of key spots in his government. 

No one can be certain whether this vel- 
vet glove” policy will work. For one thing, 
American economic assistance is important 
to Indonesia but in itself cannot be the sin- 
gle decisive factor in the power struggle now 
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going on. But what is certain is that any 
formal congressiona] action censuring the 
Sukarno regime at this stage by withholding 
U.S. aid or publicly laying down “condi- 
tions" would only defeat its purpose by cut- 
ting the ground out from under the feet of 
anti-Communist forces now critical of Su- 
karno. 

In the nationalistic politics of newly in- 
dependent neutralist Indonesia, any such 
congressional action would only give Sukar- 
no more internal stature as champion 
against Western imperialism. Sukarno’s 
present critics on legitimate economic and 
anti-Communist ground would be forced 
into silence for fear of being labeled “tools 
of imperialism”—a political kiss of death in 
Indonesia as unthinkable as a Mississippi 
Congressman espousing integration. So the 
crux of the American aid policy in Indonesia 
is not what to do (Sukarno has already got- 
ten the Washington message: no reforms, no 
money) but how to do it. 

Sukarno cannot be expected to change 
overnight and there is bound to be grounds 
for future mutual American-Indonesian ex- 
asperation and irritation. But in the last 
few days there have been signs that “quiet 
diplomacy” is yielding some results. 

Sukarno, vacationing in Tokyo to dodge 
some of the mounting political pressures at 
home, took the initiative in holding friendly 
meetings with Malaya’s Prime Minister, 
Tungku Abdel Rahman, with whom he had 
been feuding bitterly over the forthcoming 
creation of pro-western Malaysia. 

In Toyko Sukarno also finally reached an 
agreement with Anglo-American oll compa- 
nies after a 3-year deadlock on how In- 
donesia will take over (with compensation) 
oll refining and distribution facilities and 
get an increased share of oil production profi- 
its (60 percent to Indonesia, 40 percent to 
the oil companies) 

And Indonesia is now applying for rein- 
statement to the international Olympics 
committee on the promise of good behavior 
after its expulsion following the barring of 
Nationalist China and Israel from the Asian 
games last year in Jakarta. 

None of these developments merits an 
overdose of optimism about future develop- 
ments in Indonesia. But as for now, Sukar- 
no has shown no signs of turning into an- 
other Castro and Washington policymakers 
can best serve the cause of resisting com- 
munism in strategic Indonesia by quiet di- 
plomacy instead of public castigation in 
Congress, 


Lives Lived Without Purpose Produce 
Useless Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out my district in recent weeks, the 
clergy and laypeople of the Episcopal 
Church have been meeting to hear the 
first of a series of area vestry and bish- 
op's committees addresses by the Right 
Reverend Albert A. Chambers, the new 
Episcopal Bishop of Springfield. Be- 
cause of the rather frank and construc- 
tive nature of this talk and the favorable 
notice which it has been attracting in 
Illinois, I would like to share with my 
colleagues and other thoughtful readers 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the text of 
an address by the Right Reverend 
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Chambers. Below follows the full text of 
this address: 


ADDRESS BY THE RIGHT REVEREND ALBERT A. 
CHAMBERS, BISHOP OF SPRINGFIELD 


The p of these area vestry meetings 
is first of all to bring before all of us, the 
many needs and opportunities we face in the 
diocese. There will be many other results— 
of getting to know each other, deepening our 
sense of family,“ bringing more unity to 
our church. For we operate under many 
handicaps—distances, different occupations, 
almost different cultures, within the bound- 
aries of our diocesan lines. And in addition 
to this, we will learn more about ourselves 
and our church. All of this is important; 
but, we must keep in mind that our first 
purpose ts to face up to our responsibilities, 
as a church. 

Our blessed Lord says, where your treas- 
ure is, there will your heart be also.” We 
must think about this. Where is our treas- 
ure? What, by our actions, do we show to 
be our treasure? If we judge America by the 
evidence, we see an alarming picture. There 
is increasing secularism, increasing emphasis 
on the externals of life: its luxuries, pleas- 
ures, indulgences. And if we judge the 
church by the evidence, it is almost as dis- 
quieting. There is too much of what we call 
“cushioned pews,” too comfortable a religion, 
failure to give adequate and necessary sup- 
port to the church, not only by gifts of 
money, which could be afforded, but gifts of 
one’s time and energy in the cause of the 
church, as well as in support of her worship 
and life. 

All of these, combined, provided an index 
to our spiritual life. Where your treasure 
is, there will your heart be also.” Or, we 
might reverse the order for emphasis— 


„where your heart is, there you will surely 


give of your treasure: your time, talents and 
gifts.” 

We are on solid scriptural ground. Our 
Lord tests and measures us by the manner 
in which we live Faith without works is 
dead. “By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
“For inasmuch as ye have done it unto the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” “Where your treasure 18.“ 

There are many sharp contrasts in life— 
hot and cold; black and white; the good life, 
the evil life; the kind life, the cruel life; the 
selfiess life, the selfish life. Yet, for the ma- 
jority of people, these sharp contrasts do not 
prevail—they are neither hot nor cold, black 
nor white, good nor evil—but rather luke- 
warm, gray, vascillating, indecisive—and fall- 
Ing to be either one or the other, their lives 
tend to fall into negative uselessness and in- 
difference—so typical, by the way, of an age 
of anxiety and frustration. Lives lived with- 
out direction and purpose produce useless 
living, day by day. 

Jesus had a lot to say about uselessness. 
He bore down on it with intensity and per- 
sistency. He regarded it and taught it as a 
deadly sin. Let me remind you of a few of 
His illustrations: 

The pious travelers (the priest and the 
levite) in the parable of the good samaritan 
were condemned because they did nothing. 

Dives, in the parable of Dives and Lazarus, 
was condemned because he left Lazarus un- 
cared for at his gate, while he feasted sump- 
tuously. The indictment came, because he 
did nothing. 

In the great parable of the judgment, the 
indictment is a comprehensive of use- 
lessness—“I was hungry and ye did not give 
me to eat; thirsty, and ye gave me no drink, 
a stranger and ye took me not in, naked and 
ye clothed me not.“ They did nothing. 

In the parable of the talents, the man was 
accursed. He was called a “good for noth- 
ing” servant and cast into “outer darkness,” 
because he hid his talent while the others 
traded theirs, and they multiplied. He did 


nothing. 
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When Jesus speaks of the future life, it is 
with useless people that His most fearful 
apprehensions are concerned—the useless 
chaff will be consumed, the useless weeds will 
be burned. Good for nothing. 

Other sayings of our blessed Lord are 
equally clear—savorless salt is insipid and 
good for nothing. The candle hid under the 
bushel burns uselessly. The fig tree is ac- 
cursed cut it down.” He says, “why doth it 
cumber the ground?“ It bears not fruit. It 
is useless—good for nothing. 

We need not goon. The perils of useless- 
ness are obvious. It is to be feared and 
avoided. 

There are many ways of doing nothing, 
even as there are many reasons why we do 
nothing. Chief among them is ignorance. 
If we do not know that a need exists, its 
nature and its requirements, we may be 
partially excused. But, besides ignorance, 
there is such a thing as obstinate refusal to 
do anything because of prejudice or lack of 
concern. And of course, there is procrasti- 
nation, and lack of interest, and indifference, 
and halfhearted response, and even token 
response. 

These we all know; and at the same time, 
our unwillingness. to commit ourselves to a 
way and a life is often camouflaged by our 
excuses and our rationalizations. 

All of this has a very real bearing on our 
life in the diocese and the work that this 
diocese should be doing within its own life 
and area of concern. Canon Jacobs will 
speak directly to the needs and the chal- 
lenges this diocese faces. And I am bold to 
assume that any failure on the part of the 
people to measure up to their responsibilities 
in the missionary work of this diocese, is 
chiefly because of ignorance, and not due to 
any of the other factors I have mentioned. 
But I mention them, “just in case.” 

What I am very anxious to emphasize, is 
that—all of our planning, all of our drives, 
all of our concern for the work of this 
diocese, must be against the background of 
the sin of uselessness. Of doing nothing. 
Of doing only a token, or an indifferent share 
of the responsibility we all face, together 
as God's family here in this diocese. We 
cannot, must not fail Him. And to consider 
our privilege, against the background of a 
positive loyalty, is my hope and dream. It is 
a fulfillment of the life of usefulness, in the 
service of our blessed Lord. 

When I was elected your bishop a year ago, 
I received many letters, over 1,000. All of 
the bishops wrote me, welcoming me to their 
fellowship. Many friends wrote. Many peo- 
ple here in the diocese wrote. The mail 
was heavy. Some of the letters said wonder- 
ful things, which caused my heart to glow 
with joy. But some of them, frankly, an- 
noyed me. Even as I struggled to seek the 
direction of the Holy Spirit whether this was 
a call of God, or whether my work in New 
York was not yet done—these letters came 
to confuse and disconcert, 

I want to share some of the nasty ones 
with you, because they have a relevance. 
They represent the image this diocese has 
given the whole church—and an image which 
we must, and will change. 

Here are some of the quotes: 

“I can think of no one I know who can 
approach the great needs of this little diocese 
better than you.” (Little diocese indeed.) 

“The diocese of Springfield did much bet- 
ter than they deserved and I congratulate 
them on electing you. You are a brave and 
good man to go there for there is much that 
needs to be done in that diocese.” 

“As one of your oldest friends may I offer 
my sincere congratulations. Of course, it is 
a dinky little diocese, but with your organiz- 
ing ability and your genius for making peo- 
ple love you, it will become a mighty dio- 
cese. “ Pul. 

“The news of your unanimous election 
on the first ballot as bishop of Springfield, 
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thrilled us tremendously, I do not recall of 
anyone ever being elected in this way in 
the American church. Of course there are 
other things to be considered. First, 
Springfield has the lowest ratio of communi- 
cants to population in the American church. 
Also its strength has shown a steady decline 
in the past decade or so. Second, the people 
are a difficult lot. As I recall, from a visit 
there 45 years ago, they are a suspicious, vio- 
lent and prejudiced bunch, Religion (if 
any) is of the Bible belt variety. Episco- 
palians, on the other hand, are of the ‘Bi- 
retta Belt“ persuasion. Yet this may be 
God's will for you.” 

You can well imagine how annoying these 
letters were tome. And yet I could not dis- 
regard them. But against them, were many 
letters of confident joy and concern. They 
were realistic, and I wish that I had time to 
read them all to you—but I choose to read 
one: 

“Dear Fr. Chambers: You have, by the 
time this reaches you, received the news of 
your election as the next bishop of the dio- 
cese of Springfield, I am writing as an in- 
dividual to urge you to give this your prayer- 
ful consideration, and hope that you will 
accept, subject to the usual consents. 

“You must be well aware that the synod 
in electing you has not conferred a signal 
honor in secular terms. Rather it is an ap- 
peal similar to that in Acts 16— Come over 
to Macedonia and help us.“ I trust however 
that you will not be subject to stoning and 
imprisoning, although other events may 
prove distressing in other ways. 

“However, I am not pessimistic, even 
though my 20 years in this diocese has not 
seen much to cheer about. As a delegate 
to several synods, I was impressed with both 
the regular synod last fall and the abortive 
one earlier this year. There seems to have 
been an upsurge of charity and a determi- 
nation to see that God's work continue and 
grow. I am convinced that we have many 
dedicated and able priests and laymen wait- 
ing for definite leadership. 

“What the leadership will or should be, I 
do not presume to know or suggest. It 
might be quiet, it might be dynamic. What- 
ever manifestation it may take, I am again 
sure that you will find willing people by your 
side.” 

Leadership may be important. A bishop 
may have special gifts. But of one thing I 
am sure. That in all my ministry I have 
never done the job by myself, or by my tal- 
ents or gifts, if any. I would have difficulty 
in listing them, if I were brazen enough to 
try. But the one thing I am sure of, is that 
people who love God and His church, are 
always ready—if they know the facts, to see 
the vision and realize their responsibility. 
It 1s for this purpose that these meetings 
are being held, and will continue to be 
held—that we may grow in knowledge, as 
well as in grace, and in favor with God and 
man. 

God save us from the sin of uselessness, as 
He opens our mind and stirs our will to see 
His vocation for us, here in this part of His 
vineyard. 


Salute to Crew of the “Thresher” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1963 
Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been just 2 months since the nuclear sub- 


marine Thresher disappeared to the bot- 
tom of the sea. This tragedy, entomb- 
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ing 129 brave, skilled, and irreplaceable 
men in a steel casket at the bottom of the 
sea, came as a numbing shock to the peo- 
ple of the United States and, as a na- 
tion united, our heartfelt sympathy went 
out to the parents and wives and young 
ones of these courageous men. It is 
always a great tragedy when men go 
down to the sea in ships and do not re- 
turn. It is especially true of these men, 
who went out on this trial run, testing 
the diving capability of this atomic- 
powered submarine. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to submit 
for the Record, a resolution recently 
adopted by the Amvets Solidarity Post 
No. 63 of Toledo, Ohio, saluting the crew 
of the Thresher and extending condo- 
lences to their survivors: 

AMVETS So.utparrry Post No. 63. 
Toledo, Ohio, May 13, 1963. 
Hon. Thomas LUDLOW ASHLEY, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: Let it be known that we, the 
officers and members of Solidarity Post No. 
63, of the AMVETS, do hereby salute the gal- 
lant crew of the U.S.8S. Submarine Thrésher. 

They, like our comrades of World War II. 
who made the supreme sacrifice are worthy 
of and hereby accorded our most profound 
gratitude, 

We, who are veterans of World War II, are 
aware of the many sacrifices being made by 
the members of our Armed Forces in these 
perilous times. 

To their survivors, may we express our 
heartfelt sympathy. The membership of 
Solidarity Post No. 63 are ever mindful of 
the contributions they have made toward 
making America the greatest country ever 
known to man. 

May they rest in peace. 

Yours respectfully, 
JOSEPH KORALEUSLY, 
Commander. 


Two Thousand Attend Black Watch 
Military Ball 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, may I at 
this time call to the attention of the 
Members of Congress the outcome of the 
visit to the United States of the famous 
Black Watch—RHR—of Canada. The 
following is a news story by the well 
known news reporter Angus MacDonnell, 
of the Quincy Patriot Ledger: 

Two THOUSAND ATTEND BLACK WATCH 

Muitrrary BALL = 
(By Angus MacDonnell) 

Quincy.—Five gifts based in strong good- 
will between the United States and Canada 
were presented to 100 members of the Black 
Watch, Royal Highland Regiment of Canada, 
Wednesday night in the State Armory attend- 
ed by 2,000 persons. 

PLAQUES PRESENTED 

The reception and military ball was spon- 
sored by American and Canadian veterans 
and gifts were accepted by Col. William Red- 
path, of Montreal, commanding officer of the 
Black Watch’s 3d Battalion. 

Four were plaques and the fifth was a 
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trophy given by the city of Quincy. It was 
of statuette design 48 inches high on a base 
of Canadian hardwood and was presented by 
Mayor Amelio Della Chiesa. 

Plaques were presented by Comdr. James 
M. Fraser, in behalf of the Royal Canadian 
Legion; Eastern Seaboard Command; by 
Comdr. Francis S. MacKenzie for the Quincy 
Veterans Council; by J. Phillip Mitchell for 
John Donnelly & Sons, and by Lt. George 
A. Beerris, commanding officer in the Army 
recruiting area. 

Lieutenant Beerris thanked Colonel Red- 
path for having cooperated with the two 
Quincy men who initiated the Black Watch 
visit here. They were M. Sgt. George J. Matta 
and Sfc. James Johnston, in charge of the 
South Shore Army recruiting area as aides to 
M. Sgt. Edward B. Keeney of Hanover. Mayor 
Della Chiesa gave the two men full credit 
for the successful visit. They were cochair- 
men, 

OFFICIALS ATTEND 

In attendance were officials of town, city, 
county, State and Federal Government. 
Congressman JAMES A. BURKE, of Milton, was 
unable to attend as speaker from Washing- 
ton because inclement weather delayed his 
plane for 2 hours over New Tork. His place 
was taken by Edward J. Moore, his admini- 
strative aid. 

David G. Alexander was chairman, Thomas 
F. Blasi opened the program and James D. 
Asher of WJDA was toastmaster. 

A musical review preceded the formal pro- 
gram with John T. Yunits of Holbrook lead- 
ing the 215th Army Band. 

Presented as Black Watch soldiers who 
survived battles were Murdock D. McLeod of 
Quincy, Andrew Johnston of South Quincy; 
Ernest M. Morris of North Quincy; James M. 
Kidd of Wolaston; Charles Coutts of Brain- 
tree; Douglas Cumming of Holbrook, and Lt. 
Archibald C, MacKinnon of Dedham. 

Scottish Highland dancers were Barbara 
MacNeil, Rhonda MacLeod, Sandy Shattuck 
and Lydia Smith. Piper was Alex MacLeod, 
chief of the Boston Caledonia Club. 

PIPERS’ EXHIBITION 

The Black Watch's 16-member unit of pip- 
ers and drummers gave a marching exhibl- 
bition in full dress kilts of their clans. 

Scottish songs were sung by Nancy Howard 
DeBruyn of Milton with Jessie Black, pianist, 
and included Angus MacDonald and Annie 
Laurie. 

Eight couples of Black Watch officers and 
ladies in evening dress gave an exhibition of 
Scottish dances accompanied by the pipe 
band, 

American committee aids included Mrs. 
Grace M. Blasi and H. J. McCaul. Canadian 
committee aids were Dave Boncher, Mrs. 
A. Gertrude Whitney, John Harding and 
Archibald MacKinnon. 


The program for the reception and 
military ball was as follows: 

RECEPTION AND MiLtTrary BALL IN HONOR or 
THE Brack Waren (RHR) or CANADA, 
SPONSORED BY AMERICAN AND CANADIAN 
VETERANS, WEDNESDAY EVENING, May 29, 
1963, Quincy NATIONAL Guard Armory, 
1000 Hancock STREET, QUINCY, Mass. 

INVITED GUESTS 
President of the United States John F, 

Kennedy. 

Prime Minister of Canada Lester B. Pear- 

son. k 
Governor: Hon. Endicott Peabody. 
Lieutenant Governor: Hon. Francis X. 

Bellotti. 

Secretary of state: Hon. Kevin H. White. 
Attorney general: Hon. Edward W. Brooke. 
‘Treasurer and receiver general: Hon. John 

T. Driscoll 


State auditor: Hon. Thomas J. Buckley. 
President of senate: Hon. John E. Powers. 
. U.S. Senators; Hon. Levererr SALTONSTALL; 
Hon, Epwarp M. KENNEDY. 
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Congressmen: Hon. James A. Burke; Hon 
Joun W. MCCORMACK. 

State senator: James S. McCormack. 

Representative: Charles L. Shea. 

Mayor of Quincy: Amelio Dellar Chiesa. 

Councillors; Carl W. Anderson; Richard 
W. Barry; George G. Burke; Joseph J. La- 
Raia; George B. McDonald; David S. Me- 
Intosh; John J. Quinn. 

Sheriff: Charles W. Hedges. 

Deputy master: John A. Chmielinski. 

John Donnelly & Sons, James Connolly, 

vice president. 

Congressional secretaries: Edward Moore; 
Mrs. Mary Tuohy. 

Military dignitaries: Maj. Gen. William J. 
Verbeck: Brig. Gen. William T. Frentzel; Col. 
Philip- S. Melody; Lt. Col. Raymond F. 
Aquilina; Capt. Blish C. Hills; Capt. Forest 
A. Pease; Maj. Gen. Charles H. Terhune; Col. 
Thaddeus T. Wojick; Adm. Chester L. Hard- 
ing; Lt. George A. Berris; Maj. Gen. Richard 
J. Quigley; Col. William D. Gnau. 

Canadian and British dignitaries: Eastern 
States Command state’s commander: James 
M. Fraser. ! 

Auxiliary to the Eastern States Command: 
Vivian Chagnon, president. 

Canadian American Club: Jack Currie, 
president. 

Commander: Edward C. Hussey, 

Canadian Consulate General Stewart D. 
Hemsley. 

Dominion president: Hon. C. C. Sparling. 

Eastern State's Command. Colin Stard, 
Dominion republic. 

British Oonsulate General John N. O. 
Curle. 

British Consul James Stewart- Robinson. 

British Ambassador Sir David Ormsby 
Gore. 

Under Secretary of State N. A. Robertson. 

American Ambassador, W. Walton Butter- 
worth; James Hill, V.C. 

Canadian Club of Boston: Frank Anthony, 

ent. 


presid 

Maj. Gen. George P. Vanier, D.. O., M.C. 
LLD. 

Spanish War Veterans: Rev. 


Charles 
Chariton, department commander. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars: William R. 
Turnbull, department commander. 

American Legion: William F. Hogan, de- 
partment commander. 

Disabled American Veterans: Louis 
Stamas, department commander. 

Veterans of World War I: Henry W. Jack - 
son, department commander. 

Jewish War Veterans: Bernie Becker, de- 
partment commander. 

Marine Corps League: Floyd Barnett, State 
commandant. 

American Veterans of World War IU: 
Joseph Terrino, department commander. 

Gold Star Mothers: Mrs. Eleanor Charron, 
department president, 

Waves: A. G. Ellis, commander. 

Religious: His Emm. Richard Cardinal 
Cushing, Archbishop of Boston: Rev. 
Thomas J. Tierney; The Rev. Frank J. Bauer; 
Rabbi Jacob Mann. 

Ken Fallon, WJDA; Herb Fontaine, WJDA; 
Alex Smith, city auditor; Henry W. Bos- 
worth, Jr., Traveler; John R. Herbert, Ledger; 
Richard J. Koch, park board. 

AMERICAN AND CANADIAN COLOR GUARD 

Sergeant at Arms: Thomas F. Blasi, PC 
Quincy Post, American Legion No. 95. 

Assistant Sergeant at Arms National 
Colors: H. J. McCaul, aid department com- 
mander D.A.V. 

Color Guard: Albert Parker, commander, 
Caddy Detachment, MCL. 

Canadian Colors: Dave MclIssac, Senior 
Vice, Post No. 1. 

Color Guard: John J. Gillis, PC Post No. 1. 

AIDS TO INVITED GUESTS 


American: John Wipfier, PC DAV Chap- 
ter No. 97. 


Canadian: John Harding, PC Post 87. 
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HONOR GUARDS 

American: Joseph Burke, VFW; Warren 
Stuart, VFW; James McManus, VFW; Paul 
Taylor, VFW; Leo A. Ekbom, VFW. 

Canadian; Calkin B. Hicks; Earl Sprague, 
PC post No. 1; William Letson, post No. 112; 
John Ferguson, senior vice commander, 
Eastern States Command. 

PROGRAM 

8:00—Thomas F. Blasi, sergeant at arms: 
Introduction. 

David G. Alexander, 
Introduction. 

83 :05— Opening: James D. Asher, master 
of ceremonies. 

8:15—Post colors. 

8:30—National anthems. 

8:40—Presentation: Presenting framed 
memento; J. Phillip Mitchell, public relations 
for John Donnelly & Sons; presenting plaque; 
Comdr. James M. Fraser, in behalf of the 
Royal Canadian Legion, Eastern States Com- 
mand; presenting plaque: Comdr. Fran- 
cis S. MacKenzie, in behalf of Qunicy Vet- 
erans Council; presenting trophy: Mayor 
Amelio Della Chiesa, in behalf of the city of 
Quincy; Accepting: the commanding officer 
for the 3d Battalion, the Black Watch 
(R. H.R.) of Canada. 

9:00 —- Recognition of survivors. 

9:05— Remarks: Congressman James A. 
BURKE. 

9:10— Pipes and drums: The Black Watch, 
3d Battalion, 

9:30—Five highland dancers: Barbara 
MacNeil, Rhonda MacLeod, Sandy Shattuck, 
Lydia Smith, Priscilla MacLeod. 

Piper: Alex Sinclair, chief of the Boston 
Caledonia Club. 

Dances: “Sword Dance.“ “Highland Fling,” 
Reel of Tulloch,” and “Flora MacDonald 
Fancy." 

9:45—Vocalist: Nancy Howard DeBruyn, 
soprano; accompanist, Jessie Black. 

Songs: “Angus MacDonald,” “Annie Lau- 
rie,” “Maple Leaf Forever,” “Come to Me, 
Bend to Me,” from “Brigadoon.” 

10:00—Grand march: Led by pipers of 
the 3d Battalion. fs 

THE BLACK WATCH COMMITTEE 

David G. Alexander, general chairman. 

American committee: Cochairman, M. Sgt. 
George J. Mata, Ste. James Johnson, U.S. 
Army Recruiting; Mrs. Grace M. Blasi, ex- 
ecutive secretary; Thomas F. Blasi, publicity 
chairman; H. J. McCaul, assistant publicity 
chairman. 

Canadian committee: Dave Boucher, co- 
chairman; Mrs. A. Gertrude Whitney, secre- 
tary; J. Kent Brydle, treasurer; John Hard- 
ing, publicity chairman; Archibald Mac- 
Kinnon, assistant publicity chairman. 

Music director and advisor: Rev. Thomas 
J. Tierney. 

Advisors: Douglas Cumming, Alfred 
Walker, Francis S. MacKenzie, John Thom- 
son, Lawrence S. Butler, James M. Fraser, 
John A. Golden, John M. Gordon, John F. 
Wipfier, Henry J. Williams. 

“AULD LANG SYNE" 
(By Robert Burns) 
“Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to mind? 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And days o lang syne? 
For auld lang syne, my dear, for auld lang 
syne. 
We'll tak’ a cup o! kindness yet, for auld 
lang syne.” 


On Memorial Day a record turnout of 
more than 75,000 men, women, and 
children, many waving flags, viewed 
Quincy's biggest-ever parade. The city- 
wide observance was under the auspices 
of the Quincy Veterans Council. Color- 
fully uniformed members of the Canad- 
ian Black Watch detachment performed 


general chairman: 
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drumm: 


ers. 

The Black Watch had been the guests 
of the Quincy Veterans Council, the Army 
recruiting office of Quincy and the city 
of Quincy, for 48 hours. The impact of 
their visit and the great contribution 
toward a greater and better understand- 
ing between the United States and 
Canada cannot be estimated. They were 
warmly received and they succeeded in 
capturing the hearts of all. The people 
of Massachusetts will always cherish this 
visit and we certainly hope they will 
return. 

In the afternoon the Black Watch were 
the guests of Headquarters 56th Artillery 
Brigade—Air Defense—Office of the 
Commanding General, Fort Banks, 
Winthrop, Mass. Commenting on the 
visit of the Black Watch to Fort Banks, 
William Y. Frentzel, brigadier general, 
US. Army, commanding, said: 

The reaction to the appearance and per- 
formance of the Black Watch in the Win- 
throp area has been extremely favorable. All 
the military and civilian personnel who had 
the opportunity to see the Black Watch were 
very enthusiastic in their praise of this 
colorful unit. 

List or OFFICIAL GUESTS, 
May 30, 
Mass. 
Mrs. Monte J. Hickok, 124 Babcock Street, 

Brookline, Mass. 

Dr. and Mrs. Marshall R. Hickok, 51 Stone 
Road, Belmont, Mass. 

Maj. K. Stuart Kunz, retired, 1754 Rocky 
Point Road, Pewaukee, Wis. 

Miss Susanne S. Marshall, 2172 Linden 
Avenue, Highland Park, Ill. 

Capt. William K. Snead, U.S. Army, ROTC 
detachment, St. John’s University, College- 
ville, Minn. 

Mrs. Joseph P. Kennedy, Palm Beach, Fla. 

Miss Eileen O'Connor, 175 Main Street, 
Winthrop. Mass. 

Mr, James O'Connor, 175 Main Street, 
Winthrop, Mass. 

Mr. John O'Connor, 175 Main Street, Win- 
throp, Mass. 

Mr, Archbold Van Beuren, Room 4938, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

Mr, Adrian Archbold, Room 5038, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pasquale Madonna, 248 Shir- 
ley Street, Winthrop, Mass. 

Mr. Joseph Madonna, 248 Shirley Street, 
Winthrop, Mass. 

Guests of Mrs. Hickok: Mrs. Irving Sin- 
daly, 1454 Beacon Street, Brookline, Mass.: 
Mrs. Esther Ackerman, 1454 Beacon Street, 
Brookline, Mass.: Mr. and Mrs. Ralph W. 
Thomas, 1454 Beacon Street, Brookline, 
Mass.; Mrs. Whitney Green, 77 Park Street, 
Brookline, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs, T. M. Noyes, 
32 Powell Street, Brookline, Mass. 

LIST OF DISTINGUISHED GUESTS 

Governor and Mrs. Endicott Peabody, 
State House, Boston, Maas. 

Senator and Mrs, Harry DellaRusso, 407 
Revere Street, Revere, Mass. 

The Honorable and Mrs. Fred A. Baumeis- 
ter, 12 Prospect Avenue, Winthrop, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs, Melvin T. Carver, selectman, 
247 Winthrop Street, Winthrop, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter A. Van Dalinda, select- 
man, 117 Buchanan Street, Winthrop, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs, Henry F. O'Connell, select- 
man, 20 Belcher Street, Winthrop, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter W. Princi, 46 Bartlett 
Parkway, Winthrop, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert P. Fitzgerald, 162 
Thornton Road, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


MEMORLUL Day, 
1963, Fort BANKS, WINTHROP, 
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Mr. and Mrs, Albert Crane, chairman, Me- 
morial Day committee, 19 Nahant Avenue, 
Winthrop, Mass. 

Maj. Gen, and Mrs. William J. Verbeck, 
Fort Devens, Mass. 

Capt. and Mrs. Arthur H. Damon, Jr., Of- 
fice of the Commandant, Ist Naval District, 
495 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dual Distribution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 

mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
the statement of Mr. George J. Burger, 
vice president of the National Federation 
of Independent Business, given before 
the House Small Business Committee on 
the subject of “Dual Distribution.” 
. Iam George J. Burger, vice president, leg- 
islative activities, National Federation of 
Independent Business. We are a national 
organization composed solely of smaller, 
independent business and independent pro- 
fessional people. Our home office is San 
Mateo, Calif. I am in charge of the Wash- 
ington, D.C., office. 

Presently we have over 190,000 individual. 
directly supporting and participating mem- 
bers throughout all 50 States. This number 
is increasing every week. From the stand- 
point of number of directly supporting and 
participating members, we are the largest 
business-professional organization in the 
country. 

Our main function is one of encouraging 
these independent enterprisers—who are the 
admitted backbone of our free enterprise 
system, and who are one of the strong pil- 
lars supporting our very liberties—to take a 
continuing, active, informed interest in Gov- 
ernment affairs—State and National—and of 
providing them with programs to do so in an 
intelligent, effective manner. 

I will not describe our method of opera- 
tion. Most, if not all, the members of this 
committee have become familiar with the 
federation over the 20 years of our Wash- 
ington activities. I will say only that in the 
federation, members speak directly for them- 
selves—in their statements, officers voice 
only the opinion of the membership. 
Through our the Mandate polis (regular re- 
ports on which have been furnished to you) 
we determine the majority position of the 
membership. This sets the federation’s 
course. Through our special fact-finding 
surveys (“How’s Business With Tou?“ —1962; 
»Let's Take Care of Our Business—Govern- 
ment’—1963) we make it possible for mem- 
bers to tell us, and through us all in Gov- 
ernment, the factual basis behind the many 
problems which are attacked by bills pre- 
sented for vote in various issues of the Man- 
date, 

Naturally you are interested in what the 
members of this federation, independent en- 
terprisers throughout all 50 States (many 
in your own district, and you have been 
hearing from them through various phases 
of the federation’s programs), have- had to 
say about the dual distribution problem and 
the various programs being offered to assist 
them in this particular field. 

Mr. Chairman, I would prefer to make my 
statement brief but due to the seriousness 
of the problems facing small business in our 
Nation, both in the production and distribu- 
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tion field, I must talk about the facts as they 
exist. My views will be documented by re- 
ports we received from over 190,000 small 
business members in the 50 States. 

Pirst, we want to congratulate your com- 
mittee and its staff for the interest being 
taken in dual distribution. It is a real prob- 
lem area for smaller, independent business 
people, This is proven clearly by the man- 
date polls we have taken of our membership. 

For instance, in Mandate No. 246 (mailed 
in March of 1959 to our then membership of 
125,832 independents nationwide}, we pre- 
sented the following for vote: 

“HR, 2729. Equal pricing—a bill to require 
manufacturers who sell through factory- 
owned stores and independent dealers; to put- 
their independents on the same buying price 
basis as their factory-owned stores (Repre- 
sentative Bentley. Michigan.) 

As reported in Mandate No. 247, our mem- 
bers voted as follows on this measure: 86 per- 
cent for, 11 percent against, 3 percent no 
opinion. 

Again in Mandate No. 260 (mailed in Sep- 
tember of 1960 to our then membership of 
158,726 independents nationwide), we pre- 
sented the following for vote: 

Equal price treatment—Should Congress 
compel manufacturers to sell at the same 
price to both their factory-owned stores and 
their independent outlets?” 

As reported in Mandate No. 261, our mem- 
bers voted as follows on this issue: 79 percent 
for, 16 percent against, 5 percent no opinion. 

Yet again, in Mandate No. 270 (mailed in 
October of 1961 to our then membership of 
175,232 independents nationwide), we pre- 
sented the following for vote: 

“S. 2641. Bring factory-owned retail store 
chains under the antitrust laws the same as 
all other businesses (Senator Lonc of Louisi- 
ana).” 

As reported in Mandate No. 271, our mem- 
bers voted as follows on this issue: 83 percent 
for, 14 percent against, 3 percent no opinion. 

Again, in Mandate No. 278 (mailed in Sep- 
tember of 1962 to our then membership of 
184,227 independents nationwide), we pre- 
sented the following for yote: 

“Should Congress compel manufacturers 
to sell at the same price to both their com- 
pany-owned stores and their independent 
outlets?” 

As reported in Mandate No. 279. our mem- 
bers voted as follows on this issue: 73 percent 
for, 23 percent against, 4 percent no opinion. 

Finally, we are currently polling our more 
than 190,000 members nationwide on the 
following, which ties directly in with the 
subject matter of your present hearings: 

S. 1107 and 1108. Require manufacturers 
who sell through factory store chains and 
independents to sell their goods at the same 
prices to each (Senator Lonc of Louisiana). 

These bills are identical with H.R. 3562 and 
H.R. 3559 sponsored in the House by Repre- 
sentative ROOSEVELT. of California. They 
would also require manufacturers to keep 
accounting records in each of their stores 
showing individual costs and profits, 

As usual, in all polls (background argu- 
ments for polls in mandates No. 247, 260, 
270, and 278 are contained in copies of these 
Mandates in hands of your staff director) we 
supply our members with concise arguments 
for and against these bills. to help them 
reach their own conclusions. These argu- 
ments are as follows: 

“3. Argument for S. 1107 and S. 1108: Just 
as well for an independent businessman to 
go into the ring with both hands tied behind 
his back, as to try competing successfully 
with factory-owned store chains and captive 
plants operated by his supplier, when the 
supplier is charging him higher prices than 
its factory-associated outlets. Yet, this is 
something that goes on every day in the year, 
in paint, tire, oil, aluminum, glass, shoe, and 
other fields. And nothing can be done about 
it because factory-owned outlets and plants 
are not subject to the laws of pricing fair- 
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ness as are other businesses. This bill would 
correct this situation. 

3. nt against S. 1107 and S. 1108: 
No one should tell a manufacturer how to 
price his merchandise to various classes of 
customers. If he can sell for less through 
his factory stores or plants he should be per- 
mitted to do so, and consumers should get 
the benefits. If independents find this dis- 
tasteful, they should find other suppliers. 
They should realize that competition, which 
is the life of our economy, isn't pleasant. 
They should be able to adjust to new situa- 
tions. If they can’t do so, then they should 
be prepared to close down. Our way of life 
doesn’t guarantee success. All it can guar- 
antee is the opportunity.” 

We will be happy to advise your committee 
of the outcome of this poll as soon as it is 
available. 

We submit, however, that the overwhelm- 
ingly favorable response to each of the fore- 
going presentations, through a period of con- 
tinuing federation growth, in and of itself 
is proof positive of presence of a problem in 
dual distribution, indication beyond question 
of the importance of your undertaking. 

Further indications of the gravity and 
scope of this problem are found in the re- 
sults of the federation’s 1962 "How's Business 
With You?" special factfinding survey. As 
we have already advised your committee 
some 56,486 of our members on the rolls 
as of December 31, 1962, sent in signed re- 
sponses to this survey. As your commit- 
tee’s staff director and general counsel 
haye seen for themselves, on about half of 
these responses our members took the time 
and trouble to write in concrete informa- 
tion as to the problem areas they checked 
on the survey forms, and this half of the 
responses is on file, divided by States and 
color coded by problem area, at our Wash- 
ington office. Members of your committee's 
staff have visited our offices to investigate 
responses covering dual distribution and 
have reported to you. The other half of 
the signed responses are on file at our home 
offices in San Mateo, Calif. 

In any case, as we have reported to your 
committee already, 21,286 (38 percent) of our 
1962 survey respondents claimed competitive 
injury due to unfair pricing by suppliers. 
Most significantly, 7,464 of these particular 
21,286 respondents claimed competitive in- 
jury due to the operation of factory-owned 
stores—in other words place their difficulties 
right in the area of dual distribution. ‘This, 
we submit, attests to the utmost gravity of 
the problem—for here are 35 percent of all 
who claim injury due to unfair pricing (and 
13 percent of all respondents) pinpointing 
dual distribution. You can be certain beyond 
doubt that if even 10 percent of the popula- 
tion of Washington, D.C., were to come down 
with an illness, the health authorities would 
move in immediately with remedial meas- 
ures, perhaps even to declare a state of 
emergency. 

Furthermore, we have recelved the follow- 
ing information direct from our nationwide 
membership in the following States, as per 
the form attached. This information is 
taken from a sampling of the total individ- 
ually signed reports on file in our Washing- 
ton office, and the same situations will be 
found in all other States: 


ALABAMA 


Gulf Shores: “Mobile Paint Co. selling 
through their retail stores below thriving 
markup for us selling thelr product,” 

Montgomery: “Oil companies inyesting tn 
LPG and petroleum companies in competi- 
tion with other independents they supply." 

ARIZONA 

Tucson: “We are stocked with GE ap- 
pliances by the distributor, but GE allows 
distributor to sell to building contractor at 


same or lower price than to a stocking 
dealer.” 
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CALIFORNIA T 

Carlsbad: “GE sold GE steam irons at $9.98 
that cost us $12.12." 

Long Beach: * -owned stores 
(paint) selling at or below dealer price.” 

Shafter; “Large shirt company owns men's 
shops in my area.“ 

San Jose: “RCA owns their RCA Service 
Co. which competes With our dealers. RCA 
selis their service company at our cost.” 

Salinas: “John Deere and International 
Harvester operate factory stores—their un- 
limited funds make it impossible for inde- 
pendents to compete.” 

Yuba City: “Westinghouse and General 
Electric wholesale outlets competing with 
other wholesalers.” 

San Francisco: “American Optical and 
Bausch & Lomb through wide factory-owned 
outlets depressed prices in various areas to 
eliminate competition.” 

Redwood City: “Factory-owned service 
companies such as RCA Service, Packard Bell 
Service (called Sunset) General Electric 
Service. These companies are becoming 
giants and threaten to monopolize the sery- 
ice business, especially on new TV and ap- 
Pllances.“ 

Abboyo Grande: Paint companies load 
their dealers with paint for a promotional 
sale then offer it in their own stores below 
their dealers. Check with San Francisco.” 

Modesto: “Factory-owned stores (paint) 
selling retail customers at wholesale.“ 

Pasadena: I feel there should be a sepa- 
ration between manufacturer and retail.” 

Newport Beach: “Some factory-owned 
stores are selling to consumers, paint at less 
than my net cost such as Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass, National Lead and Dunn Edwards.” 

IDAHO 


Lewiston: “GE and RCA have factory- 
owned stores,” 

Lewiston: “GE and Westinghouse sell di- 
rect to builders and motel owners.” 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago Heights: “Company-operated sta- 
tions cut price on gasoline constantly (Mo- 
bile) (Sun Oil).” 

Lena: “Remington electric shavers—unfalr 
promotional allowances. A growling number 
of companies are taking smaller- and me- 
dium-sized accounts off from direct ship- 
ments, while keeping large accounts on di- 
rect—giving the large accounts a distinct 
buying advantage. Revlon and Colgate- 
Palmolive have done this.” 

Ottawa: “Sale of Royal portable type- 
writers to Montgomery Ward is perfect exam- 
ple of price favoritism to competitors, Rem- 
ington Rand sales of portables to Spiegel, 
so they can sell at 639.95 approximately $1.50 
less than dealer cost.” 

Joliet: Plano factories such as the Gul- 
bransen plano company, Kimball Piano Co. 
have their own stores and can sell far less 
than any of their dealers can.” 

Pontiac: “Sherwin-Williams, the largest, 
own and operate factory branches or stores 
in towns all over the country. You cannot 
compete with them. A painting contractor 
can buy as cheap as a dealer.” 

Roseville: “Until a few months ago Inter- 
national Harvester operated a factory-owned 
operation in Roseville and still has a number 
of them in Illinois.” 

Centralia: “GE & Westinghouse factory- 
owned stores seem able or do sell below my 
cost on jobs regardless of size.” 

Freeport: “Factory-owned service shops— 
captive service—such as RCA-GE.” 

Dixon: "The Pure Oil Uo., through its sub- 
sidiary, W. H. Barber Co., will sell gasoline at 
1½ cents to 2 cents less per gallon than we 
are charged.” 

Monticello: “My liquor supplier is in the 
retail liquor business.” 
NEW YORE 


Waterloo: “Glass company stores which we 
must buy our wholesale from are selling re- 
tall cheaper than we can.” 
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Oceanside: “The Sherwin-Williams factory- 
owned stores sell the painting contractors at 
dealer price.” 

Andover: “Corning Glass Works factory 
outlets.” 

Dryden: "International Harvester selling 
trucks from factory-owned outlets at close 
to dealer cost.” 

Medina: “Sherwin-Williams factory-owned 
store in town have been known to sell 
retail customers at 20-percent off and to 
painters at near my cost on Super Kem-Tone. 
So far I have been unable to get a sales slip 
in proof from anyone that made these 
claims.“ 

Bronx: Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., manu- 
facturer, distributor and retailer/ Ford 
Motor Co's carlite glass division (unable to 
complete with car dealer).“ 

North Syracuse: ‘In this area GE has its 
store, sells to its employees at cost some sales 
make choice of merchandise other than GE.” 

Hornell: “Sherwin-Williams has factory- 
owned store in our town and allows dis- 
count as high as 25 percent to individual re- 
tail purchasers.” 

PENNSYLVANIA 

McKeesport: “Chrysler Corp. factory stores 
take business from all retail independent 
auto stores to some extent.” 

North East: “International Harvester in 
Erie, Pa., is a factory branch. They can sell 
the same model as we sell for less money and 
have done it.” 

Warren: “Ford Motor Co. owns factory 
outlets in large cities which is unfair to 
other dealers in same area. They also give 
refunds of $100 to $250 per unit to leasing 
companies to bring the trade-in value of 
Ford up to Chevrolet but they expect the 
dealer to stand this out of pocket and still 
get the same share of market or they start 
talking of termination of franchise." 

Indiana: “Paint stores owned and operated 
by Pittsburgh Plate Glass or Sherwin-Wil- 
liams manufacturers selling to dealers at dis- 
tributor prices, yet refusing to grant these 
prices to other dealers.” 

Holidaysburg: Many factory-owned paint 
stores sell painters or contractors at 
dealer prices. This is possible because they 
have the manufacturers profit to operate on, 
which of course we do not.” 

Sharon: “Westinghouse Electric Corp. sells 
from within its plant appliances below our 
cost. Example, sweepers $5 below our cost.” 

Willow Street: ROA factory stores always 
sell under our cost; employees buy for 
families and friends at factory stores. GE 
is bad for this too.” 


VERMONT 


White River Junction: “GE and Westing- 
house supply companies selling their own 
outlets below independent’s cost.” 

Mr. Chairman, insofar as the rubber tire 
industry is concerned the problem is quite 
prevalent in that industry and I will have 
factual, detailed information to present to 
the committee as to that problem in that in- 
dustry in my appearance on that section 
of the hearings. 

Further, we have noted a variation in the 
intensity of complaints from different areas. 
For instance, about 50 percent of respondents 
claiming unfair pricing by suppliers from 
the States of Alabama, Indiana, and Ohio 
pointed to factory store competition as the 
source of their difficulties. The proportion 
ran about 33 percent in such States as Ari- 
zona, California, and Texas. It ran as low 
at 10 percent in Alaska. It may be of inter- 
est to members of this subcommittee to 
know that this ratio ran 40 percent 
in Oklahoma, 41 percent in Illinois, 32 per- 
cent in West Virginia, and 37 percent in 
Kansas. However, complaints were received 
from each of the 50 States of the Nation. 

As always, we invite the members of this 
subcommittee to send representatives to our 
Washington office to check over the signed 
comment-bearing responses, many of which 
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deal directly with dual distribution, for a 
better appreciation of trends in your own 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my hope for the overall 
good of the Nation's independent business 
both at the production and distribution 
level that speedy action be taken by your 
committee and on the completion of the 
hearings on all segments of this problem 
that special attention be given for an early 
report and special recommendations. The 
committee’s action on this could result in 
being a great stimulant to small business 
that at last their basic problems of unfair 
competition are receiving the due considera- 
tion of the Congress. Otherwise we might 
put the question: Our economy; where 
will it allend? The big fellow, the big fish, 
gobbling up the little fish—or smaller fish. 
Pyramiding his holdings for the sake of 
diversification of capital. Not so much for 
the good of the company he takes over, the 
people in it, or the product it creates, or 
the good of the consuming public, Back to 
the days of the big trust in a new guise. 
This pyramid is built in reverse, delicately 
poised on its point. What happens if we 
have a sharp decline. It is pushed off its 
focal point and the pyramid topples other 
pyramids and result—a great crash. 


The Moon Can Wait 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve the editor of the Rochelle Leader, 
Mr. Ken Smith, of Rochelle, Ill., speaks 
for a sizable segment of Americans who 
are in fact concerned over the expendi- 
ture of $20 to $40 billion for a scientific 
stunt of landing a man on the moon in 
the sixties. 

Perhaps that catch-phrase may be a 
bit prophetic in view of the four requests 
to raise the statutory ceiling on the pub- 
lic debt over the past 2-year interval 
with the gloomy prospect of another lid- 
lifting request due later this year. With 
such a history of experience at escalating 
costs perhaps “sixties” has more refer-. 
ence to the monetary value of this experi- 
ment than to any decade. 

In any event, Mr. Speaker, it was in- 
teresting to note that this editorial ap- 
peared in the Rochelle publication on 
June 7 and just 3 days later, Dr. Philip H. 
Abelson, editor of Science magazine, one 
of five prominent scientists who testified 
before the Senate Space Committee 
issued a broad indictment of the space 
program, cautioning that the race to the 
moon was detracting from national se- 
curity and delaying the conquest of can- 
cer and mental illness. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress has an obliga- 
tion to the taxpayer against any empire 
building in the space program and in 
this connection, the following editorial 
is typical of the kind of enlightened 
thinking in the interesting and informa- 
tive editorializing of the Rochelle 
Leader, I commend it to the entire 
membership. 

The article follows: 

Tur Moon Can Warr 


We have been hearing for some time now 
that we must land men on the moon be- 
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fore the Russians do. Backers of the moon 
shot have made this statement with such 
positiveness that it seemed foolhardy to 
question it. 

Fortunately there are now many people 
who are raising questions and taking 4 sec- 
ond look at the project. 

In the first place the price tag that is be- 
ing put on the man on the moon program— 
from $20 to $40 billlon—is making many 
people a bit reluctant to buy it. 

They are g to think what that 
amount of money would do if spent closer 
to home to improve the health and living 
standards of our world. 

The expenditure of this huge sum just to 
be first to the moon becomes an important 
matter to taxpayers who are now being called 
upon to spend more on Government than on 
any single family expense. 

The contention that the American people 
can afford it is not an especially convincing 
argument in view of the fact that 2 hours 
and 21 minutes of every American's 8-hour 
work day is spent in meeting the cost of 
Federal, State, and local government. 

The Federal tax burden per person is ex- 
pected to be $583.30 for 1964. This burden 
is expected to grow heavier even without a 
multibillion-dollar moon shot. 

Taxpayers already are 
under this tax load and haye expressed their 
resentment by voting down numerous local 
projects even when they were known to be 
worthy and even necessary. 

The argument that man must reach the 
moon “just because it is there“ doesn’t have 
much appeal at a time when there are 30 
many other demands on the wage earner's 
paycheck. 

The moon may be there but he has a fam- 
ily here that must be fed, clothed, housed, 
and educated. He is expected to support the 
church, the Community Chest, the various 
fund drives and a multitude of Government 
activities. 

The taxpayer has consistently shown a 
willingness to dig deeper to pay the cost of 
necessary Government services such as de- 
fense, health and welfare, farm and foreign 
aid, education, policing and a system of 
courts, 

He could be counted on to pay his share 
to put men on the moon if our national se- 
curity depended on it or even if it were a 

matter of national prestige. 

But if the object is merely to make a 
moon landing as a scientific stunt or a 


rebellious ` 
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propaganda feat then the cost seems to be 
far out of line with the returns. 

We are committed to space explorations 
and Americans are proud of the men who 
have ridden the capsules into orbit and the 
engineers, scientists, and technicians who 
have made these accomplishments possible, 

They want this country to protect its 
interests in space and prevent its use for pur- 
poses that would threaten our national 
safety. But they see the need of putting 
first things first. Our finances are not in- 
exhaustible and our supply of scientists and 
engineers is not sufficient to proceed at full 
speed on every conceivable project. 

Until we have met our closer and more 
important needs we should keep a curb on 
those who want to rush into a manned flight 
to the moon. It will probably come in time 
as an extension of space programs that are 
already progressing steadily and soundly. 

But nobody has convinced us that it is 
imperative that we reach the moon by a 
certain date. It will be there for a long 
time, 

Nt y 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). ` 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Goyertiment submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


~ The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the turrent Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on ien (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F, Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents), Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


H.R. 6500 Military Construction 
Authorization Bill 


SPEECH 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1963 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 6500) to au- 
thorize certain construction at military in- 
stallations, and for other purposes. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, 
from what the chairman and other 
members of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee have said here today the com- 
mittee spent many days going over the 
military construction authorization bill, 
and in the final analysis reduced the re- 
quests for authorization by $242,983,000. 
This reduction made by the committee 
amounts to approximately 13 percent 
across the board. We are assured that 
these reductions will in no way impair 
the operational effectiveness of the 
armmed services nor will they in any 
way jeopardize our national security. 

Despite this assurance I regret that 
the committee has seen fit to delete one 
item which is of considerable importance 
to the capabilities of the Puget Sound 
Naval Shipyard in my district. This was 
a large crane which had been requested 
_ for use in connection with a large dry- 
dock located at this yard. It is the 
world's largest drydock and was com- 
pleted over a year ago—except for addi- 
tional increments such as the crane. 
In order for the drydock, which was con- 
structed at considerable cost, to be fully 
utilized it should have a crane that 
can reach halfway across its width. 
Some members of the committee have 
told me that while they realize the even- 
tual need of the crane the full committee 
felt that provision for it could be put off 
until a later date. They have given me 
assurance that it, together with many 
other deleted items, will be considered 
in the next authorization bill. Irespect- 
fully disagree with them and believe the 
crane ought to be authorized this year 
so that there will be no unnecessary de- 
lay in is construction should one of the 
supercarriers need repair or overhaul 
work done at the yard. 

However, I recognize the futility at this 
point of offering an amendment to re- 
store the item. As usual, the House 
would support the committee position 
and defeat the amendment. This would 
make it difficult for the House conferees 
to accept the item in conference should 
the Senate see fit to include it in their 
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authorization bill. At this time, there- 
fore, I desire only to register my views 
and to urge the House conferees to give 
favorable consideration to the crane item 
should it be brought up in conference. 

It seems to me that having authorized 
and constructed the drydock at great 
expense we ought to complete the whole 
project as quickly as possible. 


Salute to Crew of the “Thresher” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS I. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been just 2 months since the nuclear sub- 
marine Thresher disappeared to the bot- 
tom of the sea. This tragedy, entomb- 
ing 129 brave, skilled, and irreplaceable 
men in a steel casket at the bottom of the 
sea, came as a numbing shock to the peo- 
ple of the United States and, as a na- 
tion united, our heartfelt sympathy went 
out to the parents and wives and young 
ones of these courageous men. It is 
always a great tragedy when men go 
down to the sea in ships and do not re- 
turn. It is especially true of these men, 
who went out on this trial run, testing 
the diving capability of this atomic- 
powered submarine. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to submit 
for the Record, a resolution recently 
adopted by the Amvets Solidarity Post 
No. 63 of Toledo, Ohio, saluting the crew 
of the Thresher and extending condo- 
lences to their survivors: 

AMVETS Sotmanrrry Post No. 63. 
Toledo, Ohio, May 13, 1963. 
Hon, THOMAS LUDLOW ASHLEY, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: Let it be known that we, the 
officers and members of Solidarity Post No. 
63, of the AMVETS, do hereby salute the gal- 
lant crew of the U.'SS. Submarine Thresher. 

They, like our comrades of World War II, 
who made the supreme sacrifice are worthy 
of and hereby accorded our most profound 
gratitude. 

We, who are veterans of World War II, are 
aware of the many sacrifices being made by 
the members of our Armed Forces in these 
perilous times. 

To their survivors, may we express our 
heartfelt sympathy. The membership of 
Solidarity Post No. 63 are ever mindful of 
the contributions they have made toward 
making America the greatest country ever 
known to man. 

May they rest in peace. 

Yours respectfully, 
JOSEPH KORALEWSKI, 
Commander. 
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Legislative Branch Appropriation Bill, 
1964 


SPEECH 


, or 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 
Or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 6868) making 
appropriations for the legislative branch for’ 


the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and for 
other purposes, 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, it seems 
appropriate to me at this time while we 
are on printing to direct attention to the 
earlier statement of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Jones], who is here, rela- 
tive to the “trash and trivia and tripe” 
as he described insertions in the RECORD 
of the Members of Congress. I person- 
ally take exception to that, and I say to 
my colleagues most respectfully that 
while I may disagree with many of the 
statements put in the Recorp because I 
do not share that particular philosophy 
or because I disagree with the gentle- 
man who put in views with which I dis- 
agree, I certainly shall not foreclose any 
Member from expressing his views. 
When I see any Member of this House, 
knowing the expenditures we run up in 
the course of a year, saying that as an 
economy move we will hamstring or cur- 
tail the efforts of the Members of Con- 
gress themselves to be heard and speak 
for their districts, I must object. In- 
deed, if you want some type of rule, Mr. 
Chairman, I would say,.well enough, 
let us all have the same number of lines, 
if that is what you want, if you want to 
limit the Members of Congress to be 
heard. However, limiting the freedom 
of speech on the floor of this House, or 
the freedom to use the Record and call- 
ing Member's views trash and trivia I 
think is wrong. I do a lot of my work 
at night in order to have my remarks 
ready. I can redo these and not use any 
extraneous material, but we have access 
to the best brains in the United States 
who are writing their views, with which 
we may agree or disagree. When we 
take that material, editorial or otherwise, 
and tie in our own thoughts I think we 
render a service. I say even to those 
with whom I have disagreed, I have had 
a tremendous benefit from each of you 
as I read your views and your extraneous 
material. I will not accuse any of you 
of putting trash and trivia in the RECORD 
when I may disagree with a commence- 
ment speech, or some other editorial 
or material that you use. Therefore I 
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would like to direct a question to the 
gentleman from Missouri, who is with 
us now. Can the gentleman give us 
at this time examples of trash and tri- 
via and tripe placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and the Members doing this? 
Mr. JONES of Missouri. I cannot give 
you any examples of what I would con- 
sider to be trash and tripe and trivia 
that is inserted in the Record, I have 
made speeches on the floor of the House 
calling attention to certain local eulogies 
and writeups of local problems, and 
recipes for cherry pies, and other re- 
marks made by people who are not 
prominent, and editorials. The ques- 
tion is not that I disagree with their 
content, but that they are not of such 
a literary standard that the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp should be used to give 
some status to them. In that respect I 
think that the Member has an oppor- 
tunity to use some selectivity in the type 
of material he puts into the Recorp. I 
think if he will exercise some choice we 
can elevate and improve the standard of 
the material that has been appearing in 
the Rrecorp. I have made detailed stud- 
jes of this and I have on occasion printed 
in the Recorp some of the material I 
feel falls into this category. I am not 
trying to restrict anybody's freedom of 


What I have said on the floor here 
today is not intended to limit any Mem- 
ber in the future in expressing his views 
to any extent he wishes. But it is in- 
tended to cut out editorials and arti- 
cles merely to fill up the Recorp and to 
leave the impression that somebody has 
made a great study and a great contri- 
bution when the contribution is not 
worth the paper it is printed on. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, I mere- 
ly asked the gentleman to make a state- 
ment of the Members who have inserted 
this material and examples of this mate- 
rial. He may have those. I renew that 
request. I had not intended for him to 
comment otherwise. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not set myself 
up as a censor of any other Member of 
the House, nor do I think any other 
Member has that privilege. Whatever 
we do, let us apply it equally to all Mem- 
bers. I happen to disagree with the gen- 
tleman, and I do so respectfully. I hap- 
to think that a Member of Con- 
may put material in the RECORD 
th which I may disagree, but I do not 
it trash or trivia. That is his view, 
t mine. I decry the efforts of the gen- 
tleman in trying to censor the rest of 


A Tribute to the Brave 442d 
SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to join my col- 
leagues of June 11 in paying tribute to 
the Japanese American community that 
country. 2 
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As a veteran of the European Theater 
in World War IL I know we owe a great 
debt of gratitude to those members of 
the Japanese American community that 
served in the Armed Forces during the 
late war. 

We have, of course, representatives of 
that gallant body of men here in the 
Congress. Hon. Danre, K. Inovye—a 
Member of this House in the 86th and 
87th Congress and presently a distin- 
guished Member of the U.S. Senate— 
served in Italy with the 442d Regimental 
Combat Team. Senator Inovve lost his 
right arm in the Italian campaign, and 
was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross for bravery. 

Our distinguished colleague from 
Hawaii in this Congress, Hon. SPARK 
MATSUNAGA,, served in the European 
Theater with the 299th Infantry. He 
was wounded twice, and was awarded 
the Bronze Star and the Purple Heart 
with Oak Leaf Cluster. 

Mr. Speaker, we do not have to look 
beyond the confines of Capitol Hill to see 
living testimony to the heroism of the 
Japanese American soldier. 

It may be of interest to recall the pe- 
riod of World War II. Our treatment of 
the Nisei is a shameful chapter in our 
national history. 

On June 17, 1942, the War Department 
advised the Selective Service System to 
discontinue Nisei inductions until fur- 
ther notice. Soon afterward all Nisei 
were reclassified 1V-C, not acceptable 
for service because of ancestry. 

This lamentable period extended for 
several months, until January 1943 when 
the famous 442d Regimental Combat 
Team was organized. However, it was 
not until December 1943 that all bar- 
riers to the induction of the Nisei were 
lifted. 

I think we can say with truth that it 
was the Japanese-American fighting 
men that proved to our Government of 
that day the loyalty and patriotism of 
the Nisei. 

The 100th Battalion, a -Japanese 
American unit, went overseas to Europe 
in August 1943. In the first 3 months of 


service in Italy this unit lost one-third 


of its members as casualties. 

During the first 6 months of service in 
the Italian campaign this battalion was 
awarded 900 Purple Hearts, 4 Distin- 
guished Service Crosses, 36 Silver Stars, 
and 21 Bronze Stars. The 100th became 
known as the Purple Heart Battalion. 

This single battalion by March 1945 
21 Distinguished Service Crosses, 7 Sol- 
dier’s Medals, 6 Legions of Merit, 73 Sil- 
ver Stars, 96 Bronze Stars, and 16 Divi- 
sional Citations. 

yr: Speaker, that record speaks for it- 
self. 

In April 1944 the 442d Regimental 
Combat Team arrived in Italy and the 
illustrious 100th Battalion became part 
of that larger unit. The motto of the 
442d was “Go for Broke,” and this was 
certainly destined to be the story of the 
Nisei soldier. 

This gallant body of valiant men be- 
came the most decorated unit in U.S. 
military history. However, the price was 
high—the 442d suffered a total of 300 
percent casualties by the end of the war. 


Mr. Speaker, I think the words of Gen. 
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Mark Clark, addressed to the 442d, say 
all that can be said to honor these fine 
men. 

“You are always thinking of your coun- 
try before yourselves. You have never 
complained through your long periods 
in the line. You have written a bril- 
liant chapter in the history of the fight- 
ing men of America. You are always 
ready to close with the enemy, and you 
have always defeated him. The 34th 
Division is proud of you, the 5th Army 
is proud of you, and the whole United 
States is proud of you.” 


Tributes to Japanese American Mili- 
tary Service in World War II 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 2 at Arlington National Cemetery 
commemorative services were held mark- 
ing the 20th anniversary of Japanese 
American military service in World War 
II. Previous commitments precluded 
me from attending this impressive cere- 
mony but I would like to take this op- 
portunity to pay tribute to all those 
Americans of Japanese descent both 
living and dead who served in World 
War II. 

I am very proud to have a large num- 
ber of Japanese Americans in my con- 
gressional district. When in 1942 our 
Government’s policy was to move those 
Japanese American inland, many even- 


` tually settled in our great city of Chicago, 


the center metropolis of the Midwest. 
They made their new homes around the 
neighborhoods near the University of 
Chicago and along the north Lake Shore. 
In a short time their energetic and loyal 
natures and their pleasing personalities 
made them an integral part of the com- 
munity. They have become very active 
in civic affairs mostly through the Jap- 
anese American Citizens League which 
does much to promote and foster a re- 
sponsible and interested citizenry. 

The chairman of the Midwest district 
council of the Japanese American Citi- 
zens League is Dr. Frank F. Sakamoto 
whom I know to be an able and con- 
scientious worker in behalf of the 
league’s interests. He is aided by such 
men as Mr. Mark Yoshizumi, chairman 
of the Chicago Chapter, JACL and Mr. 
Tomo Kosobayashi, chairman of the 
legislative committee. 

Every 2 years coinciding with the con- 
gressional and many local elections the 
Japanese American Citizens League ex- 
tends invitation to all candidates to ap- 
pear before them and express their 
opinions and views. Each candidate is 
introduced by a different member of 
JACL, and after speaking for a few min- 
utes then joins the audience to hear the 
remainder of the speakers. The league 
makes no recommendations to its mem- 
bers but lets them decide for themselves 
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afterchaving viewed and participated in 
the forum. 

This is in the best American tradition 
and I am sure that all Nisei who fought 
for the American way of life under the 
American flag during World War I can 
well be proud of the heritage that Jap- 
anese Americans are continuing to con- 
tribute to our country truly making the 
United States the world's greatest 
democracy. 


A Bill To Provide for Federal Payments 
to Counties Where National Forest 
Lands Are Located 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 12, 1963 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today introduced a bill to 
provide for Federal payments to counties 
where national forest lands are located. 
My bill provides for an annual payment 
in lieu of taxes to each such county at a 
rate of 10 cents for each acre of national 
forest lands in the county. This payment 
would be in addition to the revenue- 
Sharing payments currently made to 
States for distribution to counties for 
roads and schools. 

Under the act of May 23, 1908, and sub- 
sequent legislation, a payment amounting 
to 25 percent of gross receipts from each 
national forest, mostly from the sale of 
timber, is made at the end of the fiscal 
year to the State in which the forest is 
located. This money is spent as the Leg- 
islature may direct for the benefit of the 
Public schools and public roads of the 
county or counties in which the national 
forest is located. The money may not be 
used by the county for any other public 
purpose. - 

In the 12th Congressional District, in 
which the Ottawa and Marquette Na- 
tional Forests are located, the funds an- 
nually made available from revenue- 
sharing payments are neither an ade- 
quate nor a dependable source of reve- 
nue upon which local governments may 
rely in budgeting for the needs of their 
communities. 

The revenue-sharing payments in my 
district fall far short of making up for 
the tax losses on property added to the 
national forests in recent years. I am 
sure that this is true in other parts of 
the country. One of the inequities in the 
present payment system, however, results 
from the wide variance in the payments 
because some forests are more produc- 
tive than others. 

One of the greatest defects of the pres- 
ent system is the way the revenue- 
sharing payments fluctuate from year to 
year in accordance with the supply and 
demand situation in the wood-based in- 
dustries. The Forest Service informs me 
that the reduced revenue-sharing pay- 
ments from the Ottawa National Forest 
in recent years have resulted from lower 
demand for stumpage and reduced 
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stumpage prices. During the period 
from 1953 through 1957 these payments 
averaged 10.7 cents an acre, declining 
to 7.9 cents in the years 1958 through 
1962. The Forest Service estimates that 
the payment for the current fiscal year 


will approximate 6.5 cents an acre. 


This decline in revenues under the 
present system has had a serious impact 
on the counties in my district at a time 
when expenses for schools, roads, and 
other public facilities and services have 
steadily increased. In Gogebic County, 
for example,-38 percent of the land is in 
the Ottawa National Forest. In some 
school districts the proportion of Forest 
Service land is much higher. One of the 
larger geographic units in Gogebic 
County is the Marenisco Schoo! District, 
comprising 200,000 acres, of which 
122,000 acres, or 61 percent of the total, 
are owned by the Forest Service. The 
largest part of this acreage has been 
added to the Ottawa National Forest in 
the last 15 years. Before 1938, 50,800 
acres in the Marenisco School District 
were part of the national forest. Since 
then, 71,200 acres have been added to the 
national forest by withdrawal from pri- 
vate ownership. Local authorities esti- 
mate that the tax revenues on the addi- 
tional acreage that went off the local tax 
rolls since 1938 would now amount to 
$19,000 annually and perhaps as much 
as $29,000, depending on certain variable 
factors in the assessment procedure. At 
the estimated average of 6.5 cents an 
acre the revenue-sharing payment on 
these 71,200 acres will amount to $4,628 
during the current fiscal year. 

In 1948 the Congress approved a spe- 
cial payment arrangement for 500,000 
acres of the Boundary Waters Canoe 
Area of the Superior National Forest in 
Minnesota. Timber cutting in this area 
had been drastically curtailed in order 
to preserve its scenic beauty, and the 
counties in that area were thus deprived 
of funds they otherwise would have re- 
ceived as their share of the forest rev- 
enues. To make up for this loss, Con- 
gress passed a law requiring an annual 
payment of an amount equal to three- 
fourths of 1 percent of the appraised 
value of the forest lands as determined at 
10-year intervals by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. This payment is made to 
the State of Minnesota for distribution 
to the counties concerned. 

Since this area lies across Lake Su- 
perior from the Ottawa National Forest 
in my district, I thought it would be in- 
teresting to know how the Minnesota 
counties have fared under the special ar- 
rangement. I learned that they are 
much better off than the counties in my 
district and will do even better when the. 
next appraisal reflects the enhanced rec- 
reational value of the wilderness area. 
Even under the last appraisal made in 
1958 the payments averaged 17.1 cents 
an acre in 1962, about 10 cents an acre 
more than revenue-sharing payments 
have been averaging in my district. It 
is also significant that revenue-sharing 
payments to counties in the Superior 
National Forest of Minnesota outside the 
canoe area averaged only 5.6 cents an 
acre in 1962. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the pres- 
ent revenue-sharing system is an in- 
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equitable method of reimbursing counties 
for the loss of national forest lands from 
the local tax rolls. 

Basing payments in lieu of taxes on 
the assessed value of the forest lands 
might be the fairest method of assuring 
the counties stable revenues of which 
they could rely in their long-range plan- 
ning. I am mindful, however, of the 
great expense that would be incurred in 
making the regular appraisals that would 
be required for putting payments on a 
valuation basis. For this reason I be- 
lieve that the simplest solution to the 
problem is to retain the present system, 
based on forest revenues, and make an 
additional payment at the flat rate of 10 
cents an acre. 

My bill provides for this payment to be 
made directly to each eligible county, 
which could then apportion the funds 
among its townships, school districts, and 
other units of local government. 

It is also unwise, in my opinion, to 
restrict such funds, as those from the 
revenue-sharing payments are restricted, 
to educational and road construction 
purposes. The money that would be 
available under my bill could be used to 
build and maintain roads and schools, 
but also could be used for other essential 
purposes of local government. 

This legislation is vitally needed by the 
counties in which our national forests 
are located and I urge its enactment. 


Tribute to Japanese American Military 
Service in World War II 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. DONALD G. BROTZMAN 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, a 
most impressive ceremony took place on 
the 2d of June. It took place in the 
quiet surroundings of the hallowed 
grounds of Arlington National Cemetery. 
It was a tribute to the Nisei, who were in 
the military service in World War II on 
the 20th anniversary of their partici- 
pation. 

This ceremony had a special signifi- 
cance for me because I have the honor 
of representing many Americans of Jap- 
anese ancestry in my district. I have 
walked among them and I have talked to 
them in the flelds and in their shops. 
Their love of their country is moving 
and it is an inspiration to talk to them. 
I had the great pleasure of campaigning 
with a distinguished citizen of Colorado 
who was elected to the Colorado House 
of Representatives last year. He is 
Seiji Horiuchi, a former national vice 
president of the junior chamber of com- 
merce, and one of the most promising 
young legislators in Colorado. 

The stories of bravery and courage 
displayed by the 33,000 American citi- 
zens of Japanese ancestry who saw serv- 
ice in World War I are legend. The 
“Purple Heart Battalion,” in 11 months 
of combat, suffered 9,480 casualties. Six 
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hundred of these valiant men were killed. 
Nearly 9,500 Purple Hearts were awarded 
the members of this “Go-for-Broke” 


up. 

ort was the late Gen. Joe Stilwell who 
described them best: “They bought an 
awfully big hunk of America with their 
blood,” he said. 

Over 20 years ago, in 1941, the Jap- 
anese American creed was read into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The first few 
lines of that creed describe beautifully 
and succinctly their belief: 

I am proud that Iam an American citizen 
of Japanese ancestry, for my very back- 
ground makes me appreciate more fully the 
wonderful advantages of this Nation. I be- 
lieve in her institutions, ideals and tradi- 


tions; I glory in her heritage; I boast of her . 


history; I trust in her future. 

Because I believe in America, and I trust 
she believes in me, and because I have re- 
ceived innumerable benefits from her, I 
pledge myself to do honor to her at all times 
and in all places. 


Mr. Speaker, we are forever in the 
debt of these great Americans. It is an 
honor to pay tribute to them. 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 12, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
iton 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,“ pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
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numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the Recorp:. 

STANFORD, Cautr,, May 16, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. PLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: In the thought 
that it might interest you, I am enclosing 
a clipping from page 1 of today’s Stanford 
Daily the Stanford Area Young 
Republicans’ endorsement of your proposal 
for a House Committee on Captive Nations. 


F. JAMES SENSENBRENNER, Jr., 
Treasurer, San Mateo County Young 
Republicans. 


SAYR ENDORSES PLAN OF CONGRESSMAN FLOOD 


The Executive Board of the Stanford Area 
Young Republicans last Tuesday unani- 
mously endorsed the proposal of Congress- 
man DANIEL J. FLOOD, Democrat, of Pennsyl- 
vania that a special committee of the House 
of Representatives be established to investi- 
gate conditions in the Communist dominated 
nations of Eastern Europe and Asia. 

The SAYR resolution stated that the en- 
actment of Frioop’s measure, which is cur- 
rently pending before the House Rules Com- 
mittee, would give hope and encouragement 
to the people living under Russian domina- 
tion by showing them that the U.S. Congress 
had an interest in their suffering. 

IvAN Mazeppa SOCIETY, 
BRANCH 303 OF THE 
UKRAINIAN NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
May 18, 1963. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SMITH: On behalf of 
Branch 303 of the Ukrainian National As- 
sociation, the Ivan Mazeppa Society, we ask 
you to submit the Flood resolution to vote 
by your committee and ask you to give it 
your favorable support. We feel that it is 
of the greatest importance for Congress to 
have such a special committee by which it 
can uncover the true facts of Russian colo- 
nialism. We feel that such a committee 
would be of the greatest value both to our 
Government and to the American people. 

We again ask you to give your support to 
the Flood resolution in the Rules Commit- 
tee. Thank you very much. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN LEWANDOWSKYJ, 
l t. 
JOSEPH A. MASCHAK, 
Secretary. 
CHELMSFORD, MASS., 
May 17, 1963. 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CoNRGESSMAN Ftoop: I, an Amer- 
ican citizen of Armenian descent, am writing 
to you in support of your Resolution 14-15 
for the formation of a committee for investi- 
gating the enslaved and captive nations of 
the Soviet Union. 

I am proud to say that there still are men 
as yourself who have not forgotten the 
Armenian people as well as all the captive 
nations who are enslaved by this Communist 
disease. For if we do not act now to help 
these people then they will give up all hope 
on looking toward America to becoming in- 
dependent again. 

The Armenians were the first to recognize 
the evils of the Bolshevik disease, besides be- 
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ing one of the first to be overtaken by them, 
and warned the world of what was to come 
about yet deaf ears were turned to us after 
the First World War. 

Now that one-third of the world’s popu- 
lation and land area has come under Soviet 
rule, it is time the world woke up from its 
deep slumber and take whatever action is 
necessary to free the people under their rule. 

I sincerely know that you do your utmost 
to have this bill released to the floor and 
passed for the benefit of humanity. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN T. DULGARIAN. 
DETROIT, MICH., May 20, 1963. 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: As an interested 
American citizen and a member of the 
strongly anti-Communist organization. The 
American Revolutionary Federation, I 
strongly urge the release of House of Repre- 
sentatives’ Resolutions 14 and 15 from the 
Rules Committee. It is essential that the 
American Government stand firm on the 
question of all captive nations and be well 
versed on the problems and aspirations of 
these nations. Here is hoping for favorable 
action and acceptance of these resolutions. 

Jack R. GARBOOSHION. 
May 12, 1963. 
Congressman DaN NT. J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: I have expressed 
via letter that Representative B. F. Sisk 
from my district support House Resolutions 
14 and 15 as well as his intercession with 
members of the House Rules Committee to 
release this legislation for House action. 

Godspeed to you and your efforts and for 
the successful establishment of the Special 
Committee on Captive Nations. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. MERCEDES MARGOSIAN. 

Fresno, Cauir. 


Equality of Opportunity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 12, 1963 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, on sev- 
eral occasions I have asked to have 
inserted in the Recorp certain remarks 
and speeches of our Vice President, LYN- 
DON B. JOHNSON. It occurs to me that it 
is particularly appropriate that this be 
done, for the Vice President has never 
limited himself to the customary or tra- 
ditional functions of his office. 

He has far exceeded these by endeav- 
oring to use his office to help lead, in- 
struct, and revitalize the thinking of 
Americans. He has acted in the convic- 
tion that as a leader of this Nation he 
must not be content to preside over his 
office but must also use his office to help 
lead the America people through trou- 
blesome situations and to help them as- 
pire fo their highest capacities as a peo- 
ple and as a nation. 

The Vice President was doing this on 
Memorial Day when he made such a mov- 
ing speech at Gettysburg. His remarks 
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on that occasion were widely reprinted 
and commended. 

However, a few days before the Get- 
tysburg speech, Vice President JOHNSON 
spelled out his thoughts on “Equality 
of Opportunity” with even greater 
particularity. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this address as given at the Capi- 
tal Press Club on May 18, 1963, in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 
(Remarks by Vice President LYNDON B. 

JOHNSON, Prepared for Delivery Upon Ac- 

ceptance of Distinguished Service Award, 

Capital Press Club, Washington, D.C. 

May 18, 1963) 

I can respond to your generosity tonight 
in two ways—and two ways only. First, I 
can express my deep and heartfelt thanks; 
and, second, I can pray that I shall always 
conduct myself in such a way as to justify 
and merit your confidence. 

It is only through the second response 
that I can—in any manner—approach levels 
of adequacy. Of this, I am deeply conscious. 
The purpose of this meeting tonight is not 
to touch off a round of mutual, back scratch- 
ing, congratulations. It is, instead, to re- 
view what has been done by some people in 
the hope that we can inspire ourselves and 
others to do even more. 

I am very proud—and I do not apologize 
for my pride—that you have included me 
in the company of those who are being 
honored tonight. At the same time, how- 
ever, I am aware that this dinner does not 
represent the last chapter in a book or 
even the last page of a chapter. When we 
are involved in the field of human rights, 
we cannot consider the volume closed until 
those rights are so secure that no one even 
thinks of challenging them. 


ROLL OF ACHIEVEMENT 


At this moment in the history of our 
country, it is possible to call a roll of suc- 
cessful achievements in the struggle for 
equality of opportunity and human under- 
standing. That roll can and should be calied 
frequently, because it is essential in times 
of strife and turmoil to remind ourselves 
that progress Is possible and our goals some 
day will be achieved if we have sufficient 
dedication. 

But we would be doing ourselves and our 
country a disservice if we assumed that those 
successes Meant that full and complete jus- 
tice has been achieved. Quite the contrary. 
Justice is not a partial thing which can be 
measured in terms of percentages. .Any de- 
gree of injustice is complete Injustice. And 
until we achieve complete justice, we can 
regard progress only as a series of steps 
toward the goal. Each step should hearten 
us, but should not lull us into self-satis- 
faction that the job has been done. 

Some months ago, the President's Commit- 
tee on Equal Employment Opportunity, 
which I have the honor to head, released 
some statistics on minority group employ- 
ment. They were good statistics in that they 
demonstrated a substantial improvement in 
the hiring practices of some of the firms that 
come under one of the Committee's programs. 
It was a report of solid, substantial progress. 

A Negro editor wrote an editorial for his 
newspaper the following week. Commenting 
on the figures, he said something like this: 

“When somebody points out how farI have 
come, I am the ungrateful kind of SOB who 
Points out how far he has got to go.“ 

Some people considered the comment to 
be ungracious—and perhaps it was. But that 
point did not bother me. The thought that 
loomed largest in my mind was that the 
comment was valid—and that the editor was 
absolutely right. 
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A SOBERING THOUGHT 


A massive Federal effort, backed by all the 
prestige of the executive agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, had succeeded only in bringing the 
editor (speaking figuratively) part way along 
the road to a goal where he had a right, as 
a human being, to be without any Federal 
effort at all. 

This is a sobering thought which I com- 
mend to those of my fellow Americans who 
sometimes feel that efforts at progress should 
be abandoned because the presumed bene- 
ficiaries of these efforts do not express deep 
gratitude. 

The truth of the matter is that there is 
nothing to be grateful for except, perhaps, the 
discovery that decades of inequality have not 
succeeded in quenching the flame of con- 
science in the breast of our fellow man. 

We are not trying to do something for a 
group of people that will give them an extra 
edge in life. All we are trying to do is to 
eliminate deprivation so this group will have 
an opportunity to compete with their fellow 
Americans on terms of equality. And should 
we succeed, I am confident that they will 
take care of themselves—as they want to 
anyway. 

But the sands of time are running out, 
The hours are short and we have no moral 
justification in asking for an extension or 
a continuance. 

As a prudent—at least, I hope I am pru- 
dent—man, I know that frequently in life 
I have had to settle for progress short of 
perfection. I have done so because—despite 
cynics—I believe that half a loaf is better 
than none. But my acceptance has always 
been conditioned upon the premise that the 
half loaf Is a step toward the full loaf, and 
that if I go on working, the day of the full 
loaf will come. 

It seems to me that in the field of human 
rights, we are well past the stage where half 
a loaf will do. No one in this audience is 
so unrealistic as to expect to awake tomor- 
row morning in a perfect world. But, never- 
theless, progress must come faster and I be- 
lieve it will come faster as sensible men and 
women realize that they cannot afford 
morally or economically—to abandon the 
field to the forces of unreason. 

PROGRESS MUST BE FASTER 


Progress must come faster because other- 
wise there are millions of individuals— 
human beings entitled to their righte—who 
will never receive justice even though some 
day justice may come to their group. 

ess must come faster because other- 
wise the tragic headlines which speak of the 
breakdown of law and order will increase 
rather than diminish. (And I hope we 
relearn the lesson that issues which are not 
settled by justice and fairplay will sooner 
or later be settled by force and violence.) 
must come faster because other- 
wise we will not achieve the unity which 
we must have if freedom freedom for all of 
us—is to survive. 

And, finally, progress must come faster 
simply because it is right, and has been too 
long delayed. 

UNDERSTANDING EAR 


I think that one of the greatest barriers 
to progress is the fact that we don't talk 
to each other enough or, rather, that we 
don't listen to each other enough with an 
understanding ear. We leap to conclusions 
too rapidly, we seize upon half truths with- 
out looking at the full picture: we accept 
slogans without looking behind those slogans 
to the essential reality. 

For example, it is said repeatedly that no 
law can enforce human understanding or 
implant reasonable attitudes among human 
beings, With this statement, I agree. It is 
valid. It is also beside the point and totally 
irrelevant to the issues that divide our coun- 
try today. 
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The law cannot bring reasonable men and 
women together to work out their differences. 
But it can restrain unreasonable men and 
women from imposing their will on a com- 
munity; and then the reasonable people can, 
and will, get together and work out their 
problems themselves. 

The law cannot inject goodness and 
brotherhood into those who are determined 
to reject both qualities. But it can prevent 
the extremists from trampling over the rights 
of others. 

The law cannot make men equal and does 
not pretend to do so. But it can open the 
doors of equal opportunity which have been 
slammed shut by those who fear that when 
men and women can compete on an equal 
basis and are equal before the law, they will 
turn out to be rather equal after all. 

And I want to make one point clear—very 
clear. This administration is determined to 
enforce the law. 

TO FORCE THE LAW 

We are fully aware of the fact that the 
ultimate solutions must from the 
people themselves. But that is not—and 
will not be—an excuse for sitting idly by 
while minorities obstruct the efforts of just 
and reasonable men and women to find 
solutions. 

Iam not here tonight to make a speech. 
Iam here to share this evening with you— ` 
to say thanks for your courtesy and to ex- 
tend in return my best wishes. 

I only wish to leave you with one thought, 
These are difficult, emotion-ridden times. 
We face strife, and it is tdle to pretend that 
it will go away. It is going to be difficult 
to maintain our perspective—at times virtu- 
ally impossible. Yet, this we must do. 

We must remember that we are all Ameri- 
cans—Americans with a difficult problem. 
We must work it out together. We must not 
be satisfied just with progress but neither 
can we afford to despair and reject progress. 

I have faith that the day will come when 
it is not necessary nor remarkable to give or 
receive human rights awards—not necessary 
or remarkable simply bécause justice will be 
colorblind and all men and women will be 
judged on their merits and not on irrelevant 
considerations of ancestry. 

Thank you. 


Army Times Guide to Army Posts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 12, 1963 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, there are 
guidebooks on every State in the Union 
and every country in the world. But un- 
til now no one has had the patience to 
put together a much-needed guidebook 
on Army posts. Such a reference book 
has now been published and it is an ex- 
cellent piece of work. I refer to the Army 
Times Guide to Army Posts, published 
by Army Times Publishing Co., and 
edited by Tom Scanlan, a veteran mem- 
ber of the Times staff. 

This book will certainly prove of great 
value to our Army families throughout 
the world, families who must move from 
post to post while protecting the vital in- 
terests of the United States. There is a 
great deal of factual information on 
more than 300 Army installations in the 
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book, including posts overseas; and the 
emphasis is on current housing, trans- 
portation, schools, and other facilities at 
or near the posts. This is the sort of in- 
formation Army families need to know, 
that has never been conveniently col- 
lected in one volume before, and Mem- 
bers of Congress should find the book of 
great help in answering queries from 
constituents in the service. 

But there is also a great deal of fac- 
tual and fascinating historical data in 
the book about some of the older Army 
posts. In this regard, Editor Scanlan’s 
comment in the preface seems worthy of 
attention: 

It is suggested that anyone interested in 
American history and how the United States 
came into being can discover something of 
value from a study of old Army posts. Even 
a passing knowledge of old Army posts will 
again prove that the United States was not 
created by a people intent upon playing it 
safe, waiting for a base on balls, and letting 
some other guy fight the wilderness, the 
prairie, pestilence, the original Americans 
we called savages, and the innumerable other 
fears and facts of the unknown that had to 
be met before this Nation could be united 
ocean to ocean. 


Editor Scanlan, who has been writing 
about the Army for over 10 years, com- 
bines the concise, sharp writing of a good 
newspaperman with the accuracy of a 
historian. He has made a reference book 
interesting reading. I am sure the book 
will prove of value to all Members of the 
House. 


President Kennedys Grab for Power 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. ALGER, Mr. Speaker, the people 
of the United States are in danger of 
losing their freedoms because of the un- 
matched grab for power by President 
Kennedy. Not even Franklin Roosevelt, 
in his bald attempt to pack the Supreme 
Court, could match the demands made 
by the present occupant of the White 
House. And the real danger is that the 
President’s plans to downgrade Congress 
and seize additional power for the Ex- 
ecutive are applauded by some Members 
of Congress. 

The dangers inherent in Executive ex- 
cesses were eloquently exposed by Sena- 
tor THruston B. Morton, who took the 
affirmative side of the question, “Is Pres- 
ident Kennedy Attempting a Grab for 
Power?“ in this week's issue of the 
Washington World. Senator Morron’s 
article follows: 

PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S GRAB FOR POWER 
(By Senator Turustron B. Morton, of 
Kentucky) 

Until right now there has been pretty gen- 
eral agreement that the success of our form 
of government rests on the balance of powers 
among the legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches of the Government. 

But things have changed. We have some 
fellows in Washington who equate checks 
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and balances with brakes—brakes on their 
vehicle of executive pride and power. 

The Budget Director told Congress its 
Members couldn't consider the budget 
properly because they “fragment” it by divid- 
ing it into receipts and expenditures, Only 
the President, he says, can view the budget 
properly. 

When Franklin Roosevelt tried to pack the 
Supreme Court with men who would bend 
to his executive will, there was an outcry 
that rocked the country. 

There should be a similar outcry now 
against the attempts to pack the executive 
with so much excessive power that all the 
other branches of government are subordi- 
nated. ? 

DANGEROUS EXCESSES 

Perhaps we could be excused for shrugging 
off these executive excesses. One by one 
they seem relatively innocent. Together 
they are far from it. And nowhere is this 
more alarmingly apparent than in the life- 
or-death matters of our national security. 

Key members of congressional committees 
recently awoke to read newspaper stories de- 
scribing our negotiations to remove missile 
bases from Turkey and Italy—negotiations 
based upon Executive decisions. 

Just a few weeks earlier Khrushehev's de- 
mands that we remove those missiles in 
return for his removal of missiles from Cuba 
had been hooted down as another Munich. 

But suddenly, without constultation and 
without the opportunity to obtain congres- 
sional expressions, the Munich was under- 
way, prettied up with a new set of clothes 
supposed to represent modernization of our 
weapons systems. 

The Nassau agreement with Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan was another example of ne- 
gotiation in sunny secrecy, of decisions 
which affect us all but which were arrived 
at quickly, perhaps precipitously, by the 
Executive alone. 

Perhaps Congress should feel no pain 
at being left out of that one, hawever. The 
President's own Secretary of State, or at 
least the man who carries the title, wasn't 
even present, 

When, if ever, a disarmament is finally 
reached, one wonders what razzle-dazzle of 
public relations will be used to break the 
news to the American people and their rep- 
resentatives in Congress. 

Of course, there are excuses aplenty for the 
Executive excess. One is that our society 
has become so complex it can no longer rely 
on the cumbersome machinery of representa- 
tive government to get its Job done. There 
seems to be some magic mathematical limit 
on individual responsibility. 

“Planning” is another magical excuse word. 
Our society is said to be so interdependent 
that It can't rely on individual responsibility 
to accomplish the Integrated planning needed 
to get us moving, 

DISTRUST OF PEOPLE 


I think these excuses are nonsense. The 
root of the growing tree of executive power 
is simply distrust of the people. 

The New Frontier is simply a frontier of 
fear —fear that people can no longer man- 
age their own lives, fear that they might 
take some course other than that plotted 
and planned in the all-wise, all-kriowing 
ivory tower. 

Taxes are described in this new philosophy 
as not merely a means to raise revenues but 
as a way to distribute income. The free 
market doesn't do a good enough job. 
People spend their money on the wrong 
things. The solution? Simple, let the 
Government take the money and spend it for 
you. 

It’s really ironic. In this period of our 
history, since the turn of the century any- 
way, our average incomes have doubled and 
doubled again. Our individual education 
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has grown from a grade school average to a 
high school average and is now approaching 
a full college average. $ 

MUST GOVERNMENT DO ALL? 


Nevertheless, we find that the prevailing 
theory is that we are not smart enough to 
handle our own affairs. We must be pro- 
tected from ourselves. 

We can't Insure ourselves against sickness 
or old age. The Government must do it and 
de it all, without options, given its way. 

We can't build our own schools in our own 
communities. The Federal Govérnment 
must do it for us. 

We can't settle our own affairs in busi- 
ness and industry; the Federal Government 
alone is wise enough. 

We can't raise prices, we can't lower prices, 
we can't work short hours, we can't work 
long hours. We can’t be trusted even to 
take someone to lunch for a business chat. 

That's the nub of it—mistrust of the 
people. 


Macdonald Praises Passamaquoddy Pub- 
lic Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o! 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 12, 1963 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr, Speaker, New 
England, which has long had the un- 
enviable distinction of paying the high- 
est electric rates in the continental 
United States, may soon be getting ready 
to do something about it. 

I await the report of the Interior De- 
partment on its restudy of the Passama- 
quoddy project and St. John River. It 
is my understanding that the report will 
be completed by July 1 of this year. I 
certainly hope it will be a favorable re- 
port—a report which will mark the be- 
ginning of comprehensive development 
of New England’s water resources. 

I have in the past supported water re- 
source development programs through- 
out the Nation. I sincerely hope those 
of you from other areas will view this 
proposal with favor when it is brought 
before the Congress for action. 

I want to outline some of the recent 
developments which are putting the 
problem of power costs in New Eng- 
land—and the possible solutions—into 
clearer focus than ever before. 

First, it is an unfortunate and dis- 
tressing fact that power rates in New 
England are too high. 

William D. Shipman documented this 
statement in his 1962 book, “An Inquiry 
Into the High Cost of Electricity in New 
England.” He found that rates in New 
England were 12 to 15 percent higher 
than comparable rates of private utilities 
outside of our area. He found that on 
a cost per kilowatt-hour basis, the dif- 
ference was even greater—46 percent 
higher in New England. 

Federal Power Commission Chairman 
Joseph Swidler documented the fact that 
New England power rates are too high in 
a speech in Boston in October 1962. Mr. 
Swidler observed: “New England still 
has far to go in taking advantage of its 
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opportunities to reduce the, cost of pro- 
ducing and selling electric power.” 

In 1961, Mr. Swidler noted, the average 
residential consumer in New England 
used 3,113 kilowatt-hours of electricity. 
But, he added, that was 23 percent below 
the national average of 4,019 kilowatt- 
hours. These figures raise sharply the 
question whether consumers in New Eng- 
land are achieving the full benefits of 
electrical living. 

The latest available figures from the 
Federal Power Commission—as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1962—show that New England res- 


idential consumers are paying from 4.8 


percent to 20.5 percent more—highest in 
the continental United States—for 250 
kilowatt-hours of electricity than the 
average U.S. residential consumers. 

Manufacturing industries in New Eng- 
land fare much worse. A recent study 
by the Electric Consumers Information 
Committee reveals, for example, that 
manufacturing industries in the United 
States paid an average of 0.882 cents per 
kilowatt-hour for purchased power in 
1960. But New England manufacturing 
industries paid an average of 1.452 cents 
per kilowatt-hour for the power they 
purchased in 1960. That was highest in 
the Nation, 65 percent more than the na- 
tional average age, and 181 percent more 
than in the east south-central region. 

Consider this: If power purchased by 
the New England manufacturing indus- 
tries had been just one-tenth of a cent 
cheaper—in 1960, our industries would 
have saved $11.4 million. And even a 1 
million decrease in the cost of power 
would have still kept New England’s cost 
of power highest in the Nation. 

Now I want to point out that New 
England is beginning to speak out on this 
issue. We are concerned and we want 
to do something about it. The Boston 
Herald noted in an editorial on Novem- 
ber 15, 1962: 

Here is another opportunity for useful 
leadership by the Governor of Massachusetts 
in 1963-64 * * It is to bring about a 
reduction in the cost of power. 


I want to add that all of us from New 
England have an opportunity for use- 
ful leadership on this issue. 

The same Boston Herald observed so 
accurately in another editorial on No- 
vember 23, 1962: 

Electricity is not only costlier in New 
England than elsewhere in the country, but 
to make it cheaper would give tremendous 
impetus to the whole economy of New Eng- 
land, 


Another Massachusetts newspaper 
added its voice to the call for action a 
few months ago. In an editorial Feb- 
ruary 26, 1963, the Haverhill Journal de- 
clared in sharp language: 

The cost of power in this region is out- 
Trageous. It is a definite factor deterring our 
future industrial growth and must be 
brought into line with reason if we are to 
achieve any genuine progress. 


The Journal added: - 

If we are being overcharged for electricity, 
let's find out why and put a stop to it. If 
we are not being overcharged by our electric 
utilities, let's find out why their rates have 
to be so much higher than private owned 
utility companies in other regions. 
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Our good friends and neighbors in 
nearby New York are also voicing their 
concern about high power rates. In 
words that apply so aptly to New Eng- 
land, a group of industrial leaders in 
New York City said recently that high 
power rates are “building an economic 
wall around our city that may halt any 
future plant expansion and keep vital 
new industry out.” F 

There is the issue. There are some of 
the recent expressions of concern. Now, 
what can we do about it? 

Mr. Swidler, the FPC Chairman, of- 
fered several concrete suggestions in his 
Boston speech. He urged greater inte- 
gration of facilities and operations, and 
coordinated planning. He urged devel- 
opment of the region's hydroelectric po- 
tential. We in New England have 2.8 
million kilowatts of undeveloped hydro- 
power capacity, according to the latest 
conservative figures. That total does not 
include an estimated 1 million kilowatts 
of peaking capacity at the Passama- 
quoddy project. 

Mr. Swidler also urged the construc- 
tion of large, more economical generat- 
ing plants, as well as greater use of 
power, with rate reductions to stimulate 
increased use. 

Mr. Shipman, in his book on New Eng- 
land power rates, suggested that a re- 
gional power policy for New England 
would be desirable. He also suggested 
consolidation of many of the small power 
companies into two of three large inte- 
grated systems. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
the State of Maine [Mr. MUSKIE] ob- 
served in an address in Cleveland, Ohio, 
early this month that our New England 
“hydropower can, and should, be devel- 

now.” Unlike atomic energy, he 
said, the technology is already perfected 
and feasible sites have been surveyed. 
The major cost of a hydro project is in 
building the dam to form the reservoir. 
This expense is subject to escalation as 
price levels rise; thus, the sooner these 
projects are constructed, the lower the 
anticipated price tag. 

The point is clear: much can be done 
to make more power available to Massa- 
chusetts at lower rates. I hope our New 
England region will band together as 
never before to accomplish this goal. We 
need to modernize and improve our 
power system. We need multipurpose 
development of our water resources and 
integration of our now disjointed small 
power systems. Large steam generating 
units, conventional and atomic, should 
be constructed. 

We might well consider creation of a 
Northeastern Power Administration to 
bring to New England and the entire 
Northeast the benefits which other re- 
gions have enjoyed under similar ar- 
rangements. Massachusetts can surge 
forward on a tide of low cost energy if 
proper vision and imagination are used 
in power resource development. 

All of us in New England—local and 
State officials, business and labor and 
farm and civic groups, all consumers, 
and those of us who represent our great 
region in the Congress—all of us must 
work together, on our own and in co- 
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operation with the appropriate Federal 
departments and agencies, to achieve 
the goal of abundant electricity at lower 
rates in our region. The people, busi- 
neses and industries of New England will 
benefit. So too will our entire Nation. 


Statement Supporting H.R. 5625 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MUL TER 


OF NEW YORK -- 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 12, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a statement I submitted to the 
Special Subcommittee on Labor on 
June 11, 1963, in support of a National 
Service Corps: 

STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
DEMOCRAT, OF New YORK, In Support oF 
H.R. 5625, BEFORE THE House SPECIAL 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR, JUNE 11, 1963 


Mr. Chairman, President Kennedy stated 
very explicitly in his Youth Message on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1963, that “the logic and value of a 
National Service has been demon- 
strated by the work and success of our Peace 
Corps overseas. . While the 
work of these volunteers in carrying their 
skills and ideals to assist the needy in other 
lands, it is equally clear that the opportuni- 
ties for service are also large here at home. 
Although the United States is the wealthiest 
Nation the world has ever known, the poverty 
of millions of our people, and the need for 
training, assistance, and encouragement in 
numerous corners of our country, from teem- 
ing slum areas to those depressed rural areas 
virtually bypassed by technological and eco- 
nomic progress, provide fertile fields for 
those citizens with the desire and ability to 
be of assistance.” 

I agree with the President, I think, how- 
ever, the justification for a domestic corps— 
aside from the tremendous need—should 
be sought so much in the success of its for- 
eign predecessor as in the inherent right- 
ness of the idea it represents. That is: 
it is time for the Federal Government to 
give a boost of a very particular kind to 
the American volunteer social work tradi- 
tion, 

Why boost the American volunteer social 
work movement? Because the only reasons 
for not doing so are either that no need 
exists or that there is a better alternative. 
I would challenge anyone to assert that no 
such need for more workers in the social 
work flelds exists. The need is blatant, and 
the question of its existence is simply not 
the tissue. The Issue is: who is going to 
provide such workers? One small pamphlet 
recently published on the National Service 
Corps put it this way: x 

“Whether or not it is properly the bust- 
ness of the Federal Government to supply 
volunteers for local social service projects, 
few persons question the value of work of 
this kind or doubt that more volunteers 
for it are needed.” (“Domestic Peace Corps.“ 
Editorial Research Reports, No. 13, April 3, 
1963, p. 255.) 

The figures from the Fact Sheet on Social 
Work Manpower and Social Work Educa- 
tion for 1962-63 describe just how severe 
this need is. In June 1962, 2,318 students in 
the United States completed their social 
work education and received their master’s 
degree in social work. Yet, the most care- 
ful estimates available indicate that up- 
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ward of 15,000 persons would have to be 
recruited annually to replace those leav- 


cent rapid growth in population. 

In addition, right now there are 10,000 
current social work vacancies for which 
funds are available but for which qualified 
staff cannot be found. 

There are no figures on how well yolun- 
teers are currently working to fill this gap. 
But when the President’s Study Group for 
National Voluntary Service consulted State, 
county, and local officials and hundreds of 
organizations around the country, as well as 
the professional fields that would be most 
concerned with the use of volunteer work- 
ers, they not only got a response that ex- 
pressed great interest but some organizations 
also submitted concrete proposals outlining 
projects where volunteers could be used. 

For example, back in November, when the 
domestic Peace Corps idea was first gaining 
ground, the Mobilization for Youth project 
on the lower East Side of Manhattan was 
asked for recommendations on whether and 
how they could use such volunteers. The 
directors replied that they could easily use 
as many as 30 Peace Corps volunteers and 
said: “Almost any place you touch on our 
program you can find a use for peace 
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corpsmen. 

I think that it should be emphasized that 
the volunteers provided by the National 
Service Corps would be full-time volunteers. 
Most persons currently doing volunteer work 
are not full-time but part-time volunteers. 
This certainly is understandable in that for 
most volunteers, their volunteer work is only 

one item on a crowded schedule. But it also 
makes more attractive the idea of a corps 
that would supply volunteers who could do 
what they do in the spirit of total commit- 
ment. 

A director of Mobilization for Youth, once 
again, showed how this kind of commitment 
could be valuable. It would mean that 
these full-time volunteer workers could live 
with the people they were helping. He 
added: 

“This way they would establish their own 
contacts and attachments—each within a 
different pocket of the neighborhood. We 
would want them to root themselves in the 
community, to understand and become part 
of its culture and climate.” 

He even concluded that this advantage of 
a peace corpsman gives him a value in and 
of his own that is different from the profes- 
sional worker who would not be willing to 
live in this manner. 

I think another way to really appreciate 
the possible potential and value of a home 
corps to this country is to examine the 
alternatives. It has been generally admitted 
during the past few years by public welfare 
personnel that payments alone to the poorer 
part of our population are not enough. 
These people need rehabilitation to make a 
payment meaningful. We, as a nation, are 
coming to the point where our national con- 
science will not tolerate the mere transfer 
of money as an adequate method of im- 
proving the lot of the poor. We must pro- 
vide the right social services to help people 
climb from the confusion and despair into 
which poverty has sunk them. 

This could be done either by expanding 
our public welfare programs at a very high 
price to provide such services, or it can be 
done by enacting an idea like the National 
Service Corps, which would achieve many 
of the same goals, at a minimal cost. The 
special kind of commitment that character- 
izes such an effort is something that cannot 
be bought at any price, and yet, is a tre- 
mendously valuable factor in the makeup 
of a program that aims at rehabilitation. 
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A most important consideration, of course, 
is how the potential volunteers and how 
the social work profession, in general, feel 
about the establishment of such a corps. 
By now enough spokesmen have been heard 
from and enough surveys tabulated to make 
it possible to draw a fairly clear picture. 

A recent publications of the President's 
Study Group, “Facts on the Proposed Na- 
tional Service Program,” reports the follow- 
ing on a survey they conducted: 

“More than 10,000 students at 65 colleges 
and universities replied to the question- 
naires; 88 percent felt a national service 
program ls desirable; 70 percent said they 
would join, or consider Joining, such a pro- 
gram. 

“Responses from over 4,000 senior citizens 
showed that 82 percent think the program 
desirable, and 57 percent said they would 
join or consider joining.” 

Not too long ago, the Social Welfare As- 
sembly, speaking for the many groups that 
are its members, took a stand on the idea 
of a national peace corps. Cautious as they 
were in their statement, they explicitly and 
unquestionably endorsed the corps. Their 
published position statement reads: 

“The National Social Welfare Assembly be- 
leves that a National Service Corps under 
certain conditions can make significant con- 
tributions to the welfare, health and educa- 
tion services of the Nation. 

“We believe the National Service Corps 
should set forth sound goals which can be 
achieved. Under positive conditions the 
program will have significant value and 
merit.” 

Such support is valuable and should not 
be ignored. 

I think we should be most encouraged 
and spurred to establishing such a corps 
by the words of one of our fellow repre- 
sentative’s daughters, Barbara Boggs, when 
she said the following in trying to capture 
the current mood of youth, and especially 
of those individuals in the organization she 
was discussing—the National Student As- 
sociation. She described: “a growing will- 
ingness to act on social Issues.” And men- 
tioned: The Good Joe idea, even the ivory 
tower idea, is disappearing rapidly. There 
is a desire on the part of many college stu- 
dents to channel their new awareness into 
some type of socially worthy activity after 
graduating.” 

This bill, H.R. 5625, would authorize $5 
million for the coming fiscal year. Although 
it is not specified in the bill, I understand 
that the goal is to get 1,000 persons at work 
by the end of fiscal year 1964, and perhaps, 
5,000 by the end of 3 years. I agree 
with those who would keep the corps small, 
It is highly desirable to use it as a catalytic 
agent rather than developing an army of 
workers upon which the whole Nation might 
ultimately depend. This latter development 
might also stunt the very kind of growth 
that it is trying to stimulate. 

The provisions for the volunteers seem 
advisable, and the $75 per month allow- 
ance, which had initially been considered at 
a figure less than $75, seems fair, I under- 
stand that many have both ted on 
and, then, argued about the contemplated 
length of the training period for these vol- 
unteers. In fact, the National Student As- 
sociation representatives favored a 3-month 
training period like the foreign corps vol- 
unteers rather than the 1 month 
by the President's Study Group. It seems 
to me that although the on-the-job diffi- 
culties of the foreign and domestic assign- 
ments will be equal, the preparation needed 
does not necessarily have to be. After all, 
this is America and the question of a new 
culture and a new language plus all the other 
general background information that can 
be helpful in this work will not need to be 
covered to the same degree as in a totally 
foreign land. Much that is known by any 
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citizen will carry over although, naturally, 
particulars on different minority groups 
will have to be filled in. 

I definitely favor also keeping the stipula- 
tion that no project be undertaken unless 
the local community has initiated the ac- 
tion and invited the Federal Government 
to come in. There is plenty of potential in 
this home corps and there is no point in 
stifling it by having it continually embrolled 
in disputes with localities claiming the Fed- 
eral Government will try to impose its will 
on them. Also, to have the Federal Govern- 
ment force the issue la to deny the initlal 
purpose of the legislation, which was to 
supplement, not coerce, local action. 

I would like to conclude by saying that 
the time to pass this bill is now. The 
potential for social gains inherent in it is 
great, and the expenditure is small. I urge 
the early enactment of H.R. 5625. 


Annual Lobster Dinner of the Maine 
State Society of Washington, D.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD C. McINTIRE ~ 


or MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 12, 1963 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, once 
again the Maine State Society of Wash- 
ington, D.C., has scored a hit in the 
promotion of Maine products. Its an- 
nual lobster dinner was held this year 
on Friday, May 24, in the Department 
of the Interior Cafeteria. A record- 
breaking total of between 500 and 600 
people were in attendance at the dinner 
which featured a menu of Maine food 
products, including apple juice, clam 
chowder, boiled fresh Maine lobster, 
potato chips, blueberry pie, and the 
fixings. ; 


Mementos of the occasion included a 
5-pound bag of Maine potatoes for each 
person and Maine-made products do- 
nated by their manufacturers were dis- 
tributed as door prizes. 

The Society's President, Federal Mari- 
time Commissioner, James V. Day, pre- 
sented certificates to leading seafood res- 
taurants in Washington which have fea- 
tured Maine lobster. Also, he presented 
on this occasion, on behalf of the So- 
ciety, a prefabricated cabin to the Pine- 
land Hospital and Training Center of 
Pownal, Maine, for use of retarded and 
emotionally disturbed children at the 
planned George Freedman Memorial 
Camp. 

The mighty “homarus americanus” re- 
mained king of the evening, however, as 
the Maine lobster, unchallenged mon- 
arch of the seafood family, reigned su- 
preme. Temporarily displaced Maine 
citizens and their guests paid homage 
to this delightful crustacean and the ex- 
perienced, along with the uninitiated, 
dined amid words of praise. 

On August 2, 3, 4, 1963, the Maine 
Seafoods Festival will be held in Rock- 
land, Maine, where each year people 
from all over the country join in praise 
of this same succulent “King Lobster.” 
It is a memorable annual occasion where 
good people enjoy Maine’s beautiful 
coastal area and delight in the warm 
hospitality of Maine and its good food. 
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The Massachusetts Committee, Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews Honors Robert 
Sargent Shriver, Jr., Dr. Jerome V. 
Wiesner, and Prof. Erwin N. Griswold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 12, 1963 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the finest organizations in the United 
States, dedicated to extending under- 
standing and areas of agreement among 
our people, is the Massachusetts Com- 
mittee, Catholics, Protestants, and Jews. 
It is truly a great organization which for 
years has performed constructive and ef- 
fective work in connection with unity of 
all Americans without regard to race, 
color, or creed. 

The secretary of this committee since 
its inception, a dedicated man, is Ben G. 
Shapiro. Mr. Shapiro has devoted his 
entire life in this all-important field. 
Each year this committee, of which Iam 
a member, selects three outstanding per- 
sons to be the recipients of an award for 
outstanding contributions to God, coun- 
try, and mankind. The awards are con- 
ferred upon the recipients at a large ban- 
quet held in Boston each year, in which 
banquet the outstanding citizens of Mas- 
sachusetts participate. This organiza- 
tion also commands the complete respect 
of the people of Massachusetts. 

On May 9, 1963, the 26th annual Good 
Will Dinner of this committee was con- 
ducted in Boston, at which dinner the 
toastmaster was Erwin D. Canham, edi- 
tor of the Christian Science Monitor. 
The recipients of the awards were: Rob- 
ert Sargent Shriver, Jr.; Dr. Jerome V. 
Wiesner, and Prof. Erwin N. Griswold. 

I herewith include remarks made by 
Oscar W. Haussermann, chairman of the 
committee; remarks made by Erwin D. 
Canham, editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor, and toastmaster; report made 
by Ben G. Shapiro, secretary of the com- 
mittee; remarks made by Prof. Erwin N. 
Griswold, dean, Harvard Law School, 
member, U.S, Commission on Civil 
Rights; together with copy of the three 
citations presented to the recipients. 
REMARKS BY OscaR W. HAUSSERMANN, CHAIR- 

MAN, MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE, CATHO- 

LICS, PROTESTANTS, AND JEWS 

Reverend clergy, Governor Peabody, Mayor 
Collins, honored guests, ladies, and gentle- 
men, this meeting will please come to order. 
In behalf of our Massachusetts Committee, 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews, I welcome 
each and every one of you to this, our 26th 
annual good will dinner. 

My assignment tonight is to present to you 
our toastmaster, Ido sọ under the handicap 
of wifely admonitions not to comment on my 
Indiana Hoosier background; not to wallow 
in ers“ and “ahs” as I fumble for words; 
and not to stray from my allotted task. 

Those of you who attended Tech’s mid- 
century convocation may recall that our fel- 
low American, Sir Winston Churchill, be- 
fore he was naturalized, hailed Boston as 
a community of noble institutions. Tonight 
I hall two of these institutions, the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor and its editor, Erwin D. 
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Canham, a past recipient of an award from 
this committee and our toastmaster tonight. 

As most of you know, Erwin is a native of 
Maine and a graduate of Bates who came 
down to Boston and into the great world to 
observe and comment on the cosmic scene. 
A foreign correspondent, first in London and 
then in Switzerland, and later a traveling 
journalist, his thoughtful reports from 
abroad made even Indiana folk more worldly 
wise and less provincial. A few years ago he 
headed the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. To- 
day, in addition to being the editor of the 
Monitor, he’s a moderating moderator—a 
traffic cop who gives the stop and go signals 
to a distinguished group of brilliant, but 
oftcontentious, gentlemen who man the TV 
panel entitled “Starring the Editors." A 
former Rhodes scholar, an author, the re- 
cipient of numerous honorary degrees, a 
member of our committee and a good com- 
panion, he’s graciously agreed to preside over 
the proceedings tonight. 

Ladies and gentlemen, Erwin D. Canham. 


REMARKS BY Erwin D. CANHAM, EDITOR OF 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


I am most happy to add my word of wel- 
come to you who have come to the 26th an- 
nual dinner organized by the Massachu- 
setts Committee, Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews. 

How grateful we can be that this activity 
has been going on in our community for over 
a quarter of a century. The headline news 
and the front page pictures from another 
great city in the United States gives us dally 
tragic proof that interracial problems must 
be solved. The worst thing that can happen 
in any community is for its reasonable and 
moderate leaders, its idealists, its men and 
women of good will, to be driven under- 
ground. To a considerable degree the mod- 
erate leaders of many areas in the great 
southland—our brother States and cities 
only a few hours away by jet aircraft—have 
been forced to take cover. The extremists 
tend to seize power and dominate, In Bir- 
mingham, Ala. a relatively moderate group 
has begun to reassert itself but is not yet 
by any means the decisive element in the 
community. Meantime grave dangers stalk 
the streets, hates and fears intensify within 
the unfortunate city, the American good 
name is tarnished throughout the world, 
and Federal intervention looms. 

Here in Boston, this committee is a stand- 
ing illustration of the triumph of decency 
and good judgment of that commonsense 
which is the best possible version of ideal- 
ism. We are zealots and extremists in the 
cause of brotherhood and understanding. 
We are moderates in our broad and generous 
attitude toward those of different faiths and 
traditions. We have learned to live together. 
It has not happened by accident. It has 
been done by people grouped together in 
organizations such as this one. We have 
succeeded in establishing a climate in this 
city—and believe me, anybody who can im- 
prove the Boston climate is pretty good. 
The climate we have established is one of 
mutual respect. There is no better basis 
for a sound community than that. 

This committee's work during the past year 
has followed its traditionally constructive 
pattern. Its very continuity is of great im- 
portance. Those institutions work best in a 
community which have most nearly come to 
be taken for granted—have become a nor- 
mal way of life. But no dynamic institu- 
tion can ever really be taken for granted in 
the sense of not working for its progress 
and strengthening. This committee takes a 
great deal of work, which rises to a commu- 
nity ceremony and act of faith in this an- 
nual dinner. It ig better to have a demon- 
stration of understanding and respect here 
in this familiar dining room than a mass of 
angry. frustrated people in the streets and 
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squares, facing one another in anger and 
stark fear, or even in desperate om. 

In short, dear fellow citizens, let us keep 
it this way. Tonight's meeting is a formal 
act of rededication. 


A Report BY BEN G. SHAPIRO, SECRETARY 


Iam very proud of our Massachusetts Com- 
mittee Catholics, Protestants, and Jews and 
the great contribution it has made in fur- 
thering the cause of human brotherhood. 

During the past 26 years many outstanding 
citizens, Catholics, Protestants, and Jews 
have been gracious and kind in saying that 
it was the Massachusetts committee which 
motivated them to give of their time, effort, 
and means to help destroy bigotry, hatred, 
and the lack of respect for our fellow man— 
not only through our committee but by co- 
operating with other organizations dedicated 
to the same noble purpose. 

Certainly no one can measure the good we 
have accomplished over the years—but I am 
sure you will agree that conditions in 1963 
are very much better than they were in 1937. 

Our committee is dedicated to a conviction 
that each person should have the right to 
grow, to achieve and to participate up to the 
limit of his or her natural abilities. It seeks 
to remove social barriers to the growth, 
achievement, and participation of people, 
particularly barriers which differentiate their 
rights according to their race, religion, or na- 
tional origin. 

From time to time many have asked—do 
the people who attend these dinners need 
to be reminded that bigotry and hatred and 
lack of respect for our fellow man are bad? 
There are many answers, but I shall attempt 
to give you only a few, Our records indicate 
that during these 26 years, more than 25,000 
men and women of all faiths, who attend 
our annual dinners, have carried the message 
of brotherhood and good will to friends, 
neighbors, and others. 

Through the wonderful cooperation of our 
fine newspapers, television and radio, to 
whom we owe a tremendous debt, our mes- 
sage has reached millions of our citizens. 

We cooperate with the good citizenship 
program of the Boston Park Department. 

We provide funds for the three chapels 
program at Brandeis University. 

We make it possible for men and women 
from varied professions and academic back- 
grounds to acquire valuable training and ex- 
perience in the field of human relations at 
Boston University. 

We are proud of the ald which we gave 
to six graduate fellows in human relations at 
Boston University. 

It is worthy of mention that one of these 
tellows— Prot. C. Eric Lincoln—is presently 
working with others to establish a human 
relations center at Atlanta University in 
Georgia. 

We are proud of our contribution to the 
growth of the Lincoln Filene Center for Cit- 
igenship and Public Affairs at Tufts Univer- 
sity—founded in 1948 by Dr. John J, Ma- 
honey and the late Dr. Henry W. Holmes. 

Under the able direction of Dr. Franklin 
Patterson, the Lincoln Filene Center has 
served as the clearinghouse and service arm 
for the commissioners of education of the 9 
Northeastern States in carrying out the pro- 
gram of the Northeastern States youth cit- 
izenship project, which reaches the more 
than 4,000 secondary schools of the north- 
eastern section of the United States. 

The Massachusetts Committee, Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews has an enviable record 
of support for this valuable work extending 
back for nearly a quarter of a century for a 
total of more than $40,000. The committee 
can take great satisfaction in this record of 
support. 


For 12 years now we have been holding an 
annual junior goodwill dinner for boys of the 
Boston public and parochial schools. 
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This has become very close and meaning- 
ful to all of us on the committee. 

Picture, if you will, over the years a total 
of 1,800 schoolboys breaking bread with 
great affection for each other. 

Many of these young men will be the lead- 
ers of tomorrow, and racial and religious 
prejudice will be abhorrent to them, I am 
quite sure, 

We have at our annual dinner representa- 
tive young men and women from colleges in 
the metropolitan area. We have had as our 
guests over the years some 1,300 students 
and we know that many of them are now 
actively participating in similar activities in 
many sections of the country. 

I leave it to you to judge for yourselves 
whether these annual dinners, and some of 
our endeavors which I have just briefly de- 
scribed, are justified. 

To you ladies and gentlemen who attend 
our dinners, and to the wonderful people 
who help us with their financial contribu- 
tions, we are indeed grateful. 

Yet, we cannot afford to be complacent. 
There is much that remains to be done for 
there still exists in our social fabric and 
in our institutions, too many obvious ex- 
amples of second-class citizenship. 

We need to renew our efforts to stamp out 
bigotry and subtle discrimination wherever 
we find it. 

To accomplish this, we need more than lip- 
service. We need men and women who will 
give it the same faith and the same loyalty 
that we give a religious falth; and it must 
be a faith that comes out of love rather than 
fear—out of conviction rather than super- 
stition—out of a true goodness. 


RemarKs Manz sx Erwin N. GRISWOLD 


One who receives such a citation as this 
must realize that it comes to him in a rep- 
resentative capacity. I accept this honor, 
humbly and with gratitude, and in the full 
understanding that my part in the work for 
brotherhood and civil liberties has been a 
small one, 

Thanks to the vision and efforts of Ben 
Shapiro, and those who have worked with 
him, these dinners have been held here in 
Boston over a period of more than 25 years. 
The committee is called the Massachusetts 
Committee, Catholics, Protestants and Jews. 
The problem with which it was organized 
to deal was thought of as one arising es- 
sentially from religious differences. As I 
look about the Commonwealth in which we 
live, I like to think that we have made great 
progress with such problems, and that there 
is now a large measure of understanding 
and confidence among persons of different 
faiths in this State. If you would look for 
evidence, I would point to the last three 
persons elected by the people to the office 
of Attorney General of the Commonwealth— 
George Fingold, Edward J. McCormack, Jr., 
and Edward W, Brooke. 

Of course, problems arising out of reli- 
gious differences are not all behind us, and 
we will have to keep working at them. 
Thanks to the efforts of many people, the 
climate of such work here is, I think, rather 
good. But there are other, closely related, 
areas where problems are developing rather 
rapidly, in all parts of the country, includ- 
ing Massachusetts. I would like in broad 
strokes to summarize these problems, and to 
express the hope that we may find ways to 
focus the resources of community intelli- 
gence and good will on them as we have 
here in matters of religious difference. 

The matter to which I refer is essentially 
economic, with its roots in racial rather than 
religious causes. The problem exists in 
Massachusetts, and in all other parts of the 
country. Many of us here are inclined to 
overlook it, but it exists just the same, and 
is growing in seriousness and importance. 
It is perhaps largely a problem with respect 
to Negroes, However, it also arises, here 
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and elsewhere, with respect to Puerto Ri- 
VVVVTVTTTC000TC0TTTC 
respect to 2 of Mexican, Oriental, or 
American Indian descent. 

Though there is no legal segregation in 
housing in Massachusetts, there is almost 
complete practical segregation; and this leads 
to schools right here in the Boston area 
which are virtually as segregated as any of 
those in the South. There is no legal job 
discrimination in Massachusetts, but there 
is much practical discrimination. It is hard 
for a Negro to get a job in many fields, and 
he is likely to be the first one who is laid 
off in times of recession. This has its seri- 
ous implications for every age group. It is 
hard to persuade a Negro boy to stay in 
school, or to take technical training for many 
trades, when he knows there is little oppor- 
tunity for him in skilled employment, and 
no opportunity for him for permanent em- 
ployment in many trades.. This leads to 
frustration, disappointment, and disillusion- 
ment among teenagers. It leads to school 
dropouts and juvenile delinquency. We are 
likely to blame these things on the youth 
who are involved. With better understand- 
ing, we may come to see that the real blame 
is often on us, on society, and that the so- 
lution will come not from taking vigorous 
measures against the youth, but from open- 
ing up the channels for education, opportu- 
nity, and development. We must find ways 
to give these young citizens of our country a 
real and solid basis of hope and motivation 
for the future. 

A figure which is often quoted is that 4 
or 5 percent of our labor force in this coun- 
try is unemployed. This is bad enough in 
itself. A country which is spending $20 bil- 
lion to put a man on the moon should be 
able to find a way to provide employment for 
its able-bodied workers. It is perhaps not 
irrelevant to point out that the Russians 
provide employment for all their workers. 
We should be able to do as well as they do. 

But the 4 or 5 percent unemployment fig- 
ure is in some respects misleading. Behind 
it lies the fact that of the unskilled workers 
in this country, nearly 20 percent are un- 
employed. In most parts of the country, a 
high proportion of these unskilled workers 
are Negroes. What would you or I think, 
in this country, in 1963, if 20 percent of the 
people we knew were unemployed? 

Many of these problems go back to preju- 
dices not wholly unrelated to those which 
used to exist in the religious field. They go 
back to our failure to live up to the ideals 
on which this country was founded, and 
which are expressed so nobly in our Constit- 
tution. In some areas, as in some parts of 
the South, the resistance to our ideals is 
active. In other parts of the country, as in 
Massachusetts, the resistance is often only 
passive. We like to pat ourselves on the back, 
and say what a good job we are doing, when 
in fact we should be doing a very much 
better Job than we are. As it has in the 
past, Massachusetts should be providing great 
leadership for the country. I hope very much 
that it will move more clearly in that di- 
rection. 

A few weeks ago, as a member of the 
Civil Rights Commission, I joined in a re- 
port to the President and to Congress which 
was focused on Mississippi. Because most 
people have seen only newspaper accounts, 
and not the report itself, this report has 
been widely misunderstood. It has been 
said that we recommended that all Federal 
expenditures in Mississippi should be ter- 
minated. This would have been a bad rec- 
ommendation, and we did not make it. One 
of our three recommendations was, in fact, 
that the question of Federal expenditures in 
Mississippi should be considered by the Con- 
gress and the President, and that the Presl- 
dent should explore his power to withhold 
payments. We gave a specific example. Ear- 
lier this year, in 1963, the Federal Govern- 
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ment through the Federal Aviation Agency 
granted $2,180,000 for the construction of a 
jet. airport building in Jackson, Miss., the 
plans for which provide for separate eating 
and restroom facilities. We have been as- 
sured by the President that when this build- 
ing is finished, it will not be operated on a 

ted basis. But why should the Na- 
tion's taxpayers pay for separate facilities if 
they are not to be used? What kind of im- 
pression does this action make in Mississippi, 
and in the rest of the country? The Civil 
Rights Commission is convinced that careful 
investigation of other Federal expenditures 
in Mississippi will produce other instances 
like this, and that there will be cases in which 
Government action involving expenditures 
should clearly be modified. 

In that same report, we also urged that 
the Federal Government exercise greater 
leadership in this area. But this recom- 
mendation got no publicity in the papers, 
and has not been generally understood. I 
applaud the action of the Attorney General 
in his recent visits to the Governors of 
several States in the South. This was a 
fine and courageous action, and is an ex- 
ample of the kind of leadership the Civil 
Rights Commission is seeking. We do not 
minimize the difficulties of the problems, 
But we are convinced that they require con- 
structive and affirmative action, and that 
they will not solve themselves. 

This is Inevitably a problem which is on 
America’s conscience. The easiest thing to 
do with such a problem is to push it sharply 
aside, or sweep it under the rug. A more 

tful reaction, rather than denuncia- 
tion of the Commission, would be to ask 
why it was that the Commission's recom- 
mendations were made. What is the prob- 
lem with which the country is confronted, 
In all States, not merely in Mississippi, and 
what should be done about it? 

And so I close, in grateful recognition of 
what has been accomplished here, but in 
the hope that we will also recognize that 
there are great problems still before us, and 
that these problems exist, and demand our 
best efforts for solution, right here in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The Massachusetts Committee, Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews, at its 26th annual 
dinner, presents this citation and testi- 
monial to Robert Sargent Shriver, Jr, a 
graduate of Yale College and the Yale Law 
School; a junior in a New York law firm; 
a Navy man starting as an apprentice sen- 
man, promoted to the rank of ensign and 
for 4 years on continuous duty in the At- 
lantic and Pacific aboard battleships and 
submarines; recipient of the Navy Unit 
Citation, the Submarine Modal and various 
campaign medals with battle stars; one time 
assistant editor of Newsweek; assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Merchandise Mart of 
Chicago; and the executive director of the 
Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr, Foundation. 

Appointed in 1961, Director of the US. 
Peace Corps, he has performed the sensi- 
tive duties of his high office in a manner 
that has warmed the hearts of all Amer- 
icans regardless of race, color, or creed. 
From the highways and byways of our land 
he has drawn young men and women with 
& dedicated sense of service and sent them 
to far places to help peoples struggling to- 
ward a better day. Under his inspiring 
leadership, his Peace Corps workers have, 
through practice and example, brought home 
to natives of foreign lands and to the world 
at large a better understanding of America's 
concern for the welfare of man. 

Proud of him and his Peace Corps, the 
Massachusetts Committee, Catholics, Prot- 
estants, and Jews, presents to him this 
testimonial and award. 

Dated at Boston, Mass., this 9th day of 
May, 1963. 
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The Massachusetts Committee, Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews, at its 26th annual 
dinner, presents this citation and testi- 
monial to Jerome B. Wiesner, distinguished 
leader in our modern world of science; now 
serving as President Kennedy’s Special As- 
sistant for Science and Technology and as 
Director of the recently created Office of 
Science and Technology; born in Michigan 
and graduated from the University of Michi- 
gan; former chief engineer of the Library 
of Congress; a professor of electrical engi- 
neering at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and one time director of its re- 
search laboratory of electronics; recipient 
of a medal of honor from the Electronic 
Industries Association; and member of nu- 
merous learned societies including the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Sciences and the 
National Academy of Sciences. 

Dr. Wiesner has impressed the American 
public by his conviction that the march 
of science can be pro bono publico and 
that America's vast and varied activities 
in the scientific field not only make for 
strength in time of war but also assure a 
fuller and richer life in time of peace. 

Grateful for his farsighted contribution to 
the proper channeling of scientific research 
in our challenged land, the Massachusetts 
Committee, Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews, presents to Jerome B. Wiesner this 
testimonial and award. 

Dated at Boston, Mass., this 9th day of 
May, 1963. 

The Massachusetts Committee, Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews, at its 26th annual 
dinner, presents this citation and testi- 
monial to Erwin N. Griswold, born in Ohio; 
@ graduate of Oberlin College and the Har- 
vard Law School; in his early years a lawyer 
in Cleveland; one time attorney in the office 
of the Solicitor General, Special Assistant 
to the U.S. Attorney General and consulting 

in the U.S. Treasury Department; 
able author of books and treatises on taxa- 
tion, conflict of laws and the fifth amend- 
ment; called to the Harvard Law Faculty 
in 1934 and in 1950 appointed Langdell pro- 
fessor of law and dean of the Harvard Law 
School; former president of the Association 
of American Law Schools; member of the 
American Philosophical Society, the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Sciences and 
other learned societies; holder of numerous 
honorary degrees from educational institu- 
tions in this country, Canada and Australia; 
profound and forceful exponent of the im- 
portance in a democratic society of respect 
for the civil rights of individuals regardless 
of race, color, or creed; and valued member 
of the U.S. Civil Rights Commission—Dean 
Griswold by his executive ability, his scholar- 
ship and his helpful civic service has won 
the respect and gratitude of lawyers and 
laymen alike, here and abroad. 

In recognition of his constructive contri- 
bution to a better understanding of the role 
of law in a free society, we, his fellow mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts Committee, Cath- 
olics, Protestants, and Jews, present to him 
this testimonial and award. 

Dated at Boston, Mass., this 9th day of 
May, 1963. 


Canyonlands National Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 12, 1963 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, Utah is 
endowed with some of the most spectac- 
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ular and exciting natural scenic attrac- 
tions in the world. The area located in 
the southeast portion of the State is one 
of the most colorful in the world. It has 
long been the desire of those acquainted 
with this scenic wonderland to conserve 
and preserve the scenery, the natural 
and historic objects for the enjoyment 
of future generations. 

Consistent with this desire, a Canyon- 
lands bill was introduced in the House in 
the 87th Congress. Testimony was 
heard and recorded and the committee 
report was made with the recommenda- 
tion that the measure be passed. Even 
the minority view of the report stated, 
“There can be no question but that much 
of this area is of a true national park 
stature, possessing outstanding scenic 
grandeur unsurpassed anywhere else in 
the Nation.” Exception was taken to 
the bill, however, because of threats to 
private interests and unresolved ques- 
tions of multiple use. 

Since that time, the members of the 
Utah delegation, the Governor of the 
State of Utah and other persons and or- 
ganizations involved have worked dili- 
gently to resolve these problems. 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that these 
problems have now been quite largely 
resolved and we are ready to create the 
Canyonlands National Park. The bill I 
introduced yesterday is, I think, a rea- 
sonable compromise and I sincerely hope 
that we can now move forward with the 
creation of the park. 


Dr. C. Willard Camalier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 12, 1963 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, Dr. C. Wil- 
lard Camalier, D.D.S., assistant secre- 
tary of the American Dental Association 
and director of its Washington office, 
has announced that he will retire on 
June 30. 

Both as a legislator and as a physician, 
I have long had the greatest respect for 
Dr. Camalier and the deepest admira- 
tion for his valuable contributions to 
this Nation’s health. Since World War 
I, Dr. Camalier has been representing his 
profession to Congress and to other 
branches of the Federal Government. 
No profession, business, or Government 
could ask for a finer or more devoted 
representative. His achievements are 
many and have rightly brought him a 
long list of honors. 

I am happy to say that Dr. Camalier 
is a good friend of mine, as he is of many 
other Members of Congress. I first met 
him during the days of World War II 
when he served on the Procurement and 
Assignment Board for Physicians and 
Dentists, and I served as personne! offi- 
cer for the Surgeon General of the Army. 
Our friendship has been a rewarding one 
and I know I speak for all of his many 
friends in wishing Dr. Camalier well and 
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congratulating him on his long and 
notable career of service to his profes- 
sion, his country, and his personable and 
fine family. 


An Enemy—Emphysema 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 12, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the Tuberculosis Association of 
Alabama, in cooperation with the Med- 
ical College of Alabama, has recently de- 
veloped a mobile unit for the purpose of 
detecting emphysema. It is my hope 
that it will be possible to display this 
unique machine to the Members of the 
House in the not too distant future. 

Emphysema is an enemy that the aver- 
age layman is not aware of, nor do they 
understand the cause of its symptoms. 

Nate Haseltine recently wrote an ar- 
ticle on this subject which appeared in 
the Washington (D.C.) Post on June 9, 
1963, that I believe very adequately de- 
scribes this illness and I would like to 
have this article inserted in the RECORD 
at this point: 

Potent, UNpRAMATIC Disease KILLS More 
THAN TUBERCULOSIS 


(By Nate Haseltine) 


The Greeks had a word for it, emphysema. 
British doctors prefer to call it chronic 
bronchitis. American doctors call the lung- 
disabling disease emphysema but admit that 
perhaps in as many as 9 of 10 cases cases 
it is preceded by what they call chronic 
bronchitis. 

Call it what you will, out of 14 people 
eligible for social security benefits because 
of total disability, 1 is eligible because of 
the diagnosis of emphysema. Its total death 
rate exceeds that of tuberculosis. 

Its incidence is much higher in areas that 
have a high degree of air pollution. It oc- 
curs chiefly in men over the age of 35 and 
who, generally, are heavy cigarette smokers. 

Emphysema, chronic bronchitis, or ob- 
structive airway disease, whatever it is called, 
is not a communicable disease like tubercu- 
losis. Nor is it a dramatic one like lung 
cancer. These are the reasons you don't 
read much about it. 

The condition begins insidiously. In what 
the American doctors call chronic bron- 
chitis, the individual often doesn't realize 
how long he has been coughing. Coughs 
have become a part of living, and doctors 
themselves are hard put to say the coughing 
is normal or something to watch. Even 
doctors cough. 

One definition of a chronic cough is that 

of the patient who coughs more than his 
doctor does. This leaves a lot of diagnostic 
room. 
The cough of the victim of chronic 
bronchitis, or emphysema, is not the dry, 
hacking cough. It is the so-called produc- 
tive cough, persistent coughing accompanied 
by an overproduction of sputum, throat- 
clearing (actually lung-clearing), and the 
necessity to swallow or spit out the secre- 
tions. 

That is chronic bronchitis, as both the 
American and British physicians agree. At 
some point, however, the victim begins to 
show shortness of breath. The British con- 
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tinue to call this bronchitis; the Americans 
call it emphysema. 

But shortness of breath is also a compli- 
cated business. It is associated with extra 
girth, and of aging. These two factors alone 
delay diagnosis of the more grave form of 
obstructive airways (lung) disease. 

Usually, by the time the American doctors 
get around to diagnosising the condition as 
emphysema there is little they can do for it 
except to treat its symptoms. By then, ob- 
structions of airways by excess secretions 
may be so severe that victims may die in the 
midst of an acute episode. 

This is a relatively rare ocoasion. Much 
more commonly the condition hangs on and 
gradually increases in severity until there is 
no longer doubt that emphysema has set in. 

X-rays, so valuable in lung cancer and 


physician is most guided by the patient's 
symptoms and appearance. 

In acute distresses, the victim of emphy- 
sema is literally gasping for breath. He ap- 
pears to be strangling in his throes. His face 
is drawn by his efforts, and if you look closely 
enough you will observe it has taken on a 
bluish tinge. 

He won't say more than a few words, be- 
cause his shortness of breath won't permit 
it. He is trying desperately to breathe in, 
which is what the Greek word emphysema 
means. 

Further signs for the physician's trained 
eyes show that the chest has assumed a 
barrel-like shape, a characteristic develop- 
ment to the end product of emphysema. 
And, most likely, his legs will be swollen. 

Finally, the close observer will see a pro- 
minence of muscular structure in the neck, 
which normal individuals do not show. This 
means that the neck muscles have been 
overworked in taking over the job of helping 
to move the chest. 

At this point, doctors can do a lot to re- 
lieve the symptoms of bronchial obstruction. 
They can administer oxygen to compensate 
for the defects in gas exchange within the 
lungs. They can artificially ventilate the 
patient, to rid his lungs of excess accumula- 
tions of carbon dioxide. And, should the 
patient be in a condition of heart failure, 
the doctors have a variety of means to over- 
come this. 

But the basic defect of emphysema has 
by now become established, and so far as 
is now known is irreversible, From then on, 
the doctors can take care only of the acute 
episodes. Ultimately, In a matter of not 
many years, death ensues from the basic 
defect. 

This basic defect is a loss of fine struc- 
tures which normally exist between the ma- 
jor airways of the lungs. The tissues, un- 
der the inroads of chronic bronchitis, just 
disappear; the airways enlarge, and the lungs 
become more like balloons than the finely 
structured beliows that nature originally en- 
dowed. 

Besides treating symptoms, about all the 
doctors can do to prevent or stave off emphy- 
sema is to convince their patients to stop 
smoking, or, where air pollution appears to 
be a factor, persuade them to move else- 
where, 

All the above information was obtained 
from experts gathered at a seminar for 
science writers at Princeton Inn, Princeton, 
N.J., by the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion and the American Thoracic Society. 
The NTA and its local chapters have recently 
extended their efforts to encompass other 
ARVER respiratory ailments as well as tuber- 
0 


. 
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Negro Initiates Home Policy Test 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 12, 1963 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, as the 
present civil rights crisis reaches new 
levels of intensity, discrimination in 
housing continues to be one of the prime 
problems in this area as well as through- 
out the country. It is encouraging to 
note that residents of one of the largest 
suburban developments here in the Met- 
ropolitan Washington area have moved 
to supply the leadership necessary to 
bring about prompt and peaceful in- 
tegration. 

In the Sunday, June 9, 1963, issues of 
the New York Times and the Washing- 
ton Star, news articles point out that a 
group of local residents representing the 


city council and various civic organiza-. 


tions have joined with Dr. Norris Mann, 
a young Negro pharmacologist on the 
staff of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, in requesting that he be allowed 
to purchase a home in Belair, the large 
Levitt & Sons development near Annap- 
olis. 

While Dr. Mann’s application was 
refused, perhaps the real point here is 
that the residents of Belair have demon- 
strated their willingness to accept in- 
tegration, a concern for the rights of 
minority groups, and the initiative to 
help bring it about. 

It is to be hoped that the Levitt or- 
ganization will, in the near future, join 
its customers in exhibiting these traits. 
As the Nation's largest builder, Levitt & 
Sons has a great responsibility in this 
respect. It is likewise to be noted that, 
as the largest single development in the 
Metropolitan Washington area, Belair 
could prove to be a most helpful factor 
in alleviating the housing pressures pres- 
ently being experienced within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and set an example for 
the country. 

Mr, Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the two news articles 
in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

[From the New York Times, June 9, 1963] 
NEGRO Inrrtares Home Pouicy Test—Levrrr 
Bars CAPITAL Docrorn—KENNEDY ORDER AT 

Issvuz 

(By Eileen Shanahan) 

WASHINGTON, June 8.—A Negro physician 
tried unsuccessfully today to buy a house in 
a large suburban development here to de- 
termine whether the Kennedy administra- 
tion’s attitude toward housing discrimina- 
tion had toughened in recent months. 

Dr. Norris G. Mann, an employee of the 
Food and Drug Administration, was turned 
away from William J. Levitt’s Belair develop- 
ment at Bowie, Md., by a salesman who said 
that the sole reason was Dr. Mann's race. 

Dr. Mann's application to buy a $15,990 
house was in no way legally different from 
an earlier application to buy in Belair by a 
Negro Government economist, Karl Gregory. 

In the earlier case, the Federal Housing 
Administration, after attempting to persuade 
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Mr. Levitt to open his project to Negroes, 
informed Mr. Gregory that it was powerless 
to take any legal action against the builder. 
That was in March. 

Dr. Mann, and a group of white Belair 
homeowners who accompanied him to the 
Levitt sales office today, expressed the hope, 
however, that the administration might now 
invoke certain sanctions against Mr. Levitt 
that it had declined to use earlier. 

They cited the outbreaks in Birmingham 
and elsewhere and the intensification of 
Negro demands for equality throughout the 
country. 

Under the antidiscrimination order issued 
by Mr. Kennedy in November, the Govern- 
ment can deny financing assistance to build- 
ers who will not open their housing projects 
to all applicants, regardless of race. 

Mr. Levitt is using Government financing 
at Belair, but he obtained the financing 
prior to the effective date of the antidiscrim- 
ination order. 

As a result, the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration has said that there was nothing it 
can do to help Negroes gain entrance at 
Belair. 

Mr, Gregory argued that other steps were 
available, including denial of financing to 
Mr. Levitt on projects elsewhere. 

The language of the antidiscrimination 
order does not make entirely clear whether 
it can be applied only on a project-by-proj- 
ect basis or whether a builder can be penal- 
ized for discrimination in one project by 
denial of financial assistance for others. 
Some of Mr. Levitt's projects elsewhere are 
now open to Negro occupancy under State 
antidiscrimination laws, 

Dr. Mann's application at Belair was sup- 
ported by a group of Belair homeowners, in- 
cluding a Protestant Episcopal clergyman, 
two members of the city council and the in- 
coming president of the Belair Citizens As- 
sociation. They said that the presence of 
Negroes in the development would be ac- 
cepted by the community. 


[From the Washington Post, June 9, 1963} 
Bram REJECTS SALE TO NEGRO 

A Negro pharmacologist with the Food and 
Drug Administration said he was turned 
down yesterday when he tried to buy a house 
at the Levitt & Sons, Inc., Belair project in 
Bowie, Md. 

Eleven Belair property owners accom- 
panied Dr. Norris Mann, of 823 Tewkesburg 
Place NW., when the project's sales manager 
refused to accept his application and $100 
deposit for a house. 

Dr. Mann said he asked the manager, 
Robert S. Langford, why he would not ac- 
cept the deposit. 

“His answer was that due to the local cus- 
toms and traditions that Levitt & Sons 
would not like to be the first nor the last 
to desegregate,” Dr. Mann said. 

A spokesman for the Levitt firm later is- 
sued a policy statement saying: “We cer- 
tainly don’t expect to be last in complying 
when such a general solution (to discrimi- 
mation) becomes available. But neither can 
we be the first now to set a new pattern in 
the area.” 

FEARS ECONOMIC SUICIDE 


Levitt's policy to “obey the law and follow 
local custom. To do anything else would 
be, for us, economic suicide,” the firm said. 

Dr. Mann said this is the second time he 
has been refused a Belair home because of 
his race. He tried a year ago and was told 
that the segregation policy might change in 
the near future, he said. 

Last March, the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration received a complaint from Karl D, 
Gregory, a Negro economist with the Budget 
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Bureau, that the Levitt firm refused to sell 
to him, 

‘The FHA said then that it could do noth- 
ing in the matter because Levitt had secured 
Federal financing before a Presidential anti- 
discriminatory housing order was issued. 

PLANS TO FILE COMPLAINT 


Among others who accompanied Dr, Mann 
yesterday were: 

The Reverend Reinhart B. Gutmann, staff 
member of the Christian Social Relations 
Department of the National Council of the 
Episcopal Church; Robert L. Nelson, special 
assistant to the staff director of the Civil 
Rights Commission, and Ronald Natalie, 
staff attorney to the commission. All were 
acting as private citizens who are Belair 
property owners, they said. 

Dr. Mann said later he wanted to move to 
Belair because the houses were good buys 
and it would be closer to his wife's job at 
the Glenn Dale Sanitorium, 

He plans to file a complaint with the FHA 
and the Presidential Committee on Fair 
Housing. 


The Freedom Academy Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES L. WELTNER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 12, 1963 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Legion has long been noted for 
its patriotism and devotion to country. 
Throughout its history, it has recognized 
that communism must be fought on 
many fronts with many weapons. East 
Atlanta Post No. 159 has recently 
adopted by unanimous vote, a significant 
resolution concerning the proposed 
“Freedom Academy.” I am pleased to 
offer it for inclusion in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

Amentcan LEGION Post No. 159 RESOLUTION 

Whereas the Freedom Academy bill (S. 414; 
H.R. 1617, etc.) was passed by the US. Senate 
in year 1960, though falled to pass the House; 
and 

Whereas this Freedom Academy bill Is 
designed to combat the Soviet research and 
training program on nonmilitary conflict in 
political warfare; and 

Whereas this being a different kind of con- 
flict on nonmilitary struggle being promoted 
and sponsored by the Communist in every 
school and/or organization in all countries 
in and outside of Russia; and 

Whereas the United States in Senate re- 
vised bill S. 414 proposes to set up a school, 
the Freedom Academy, which would act on 
the same basis as West Point or Annapolis 
in training combat forces, yet to be known 
as nonmilitary; therefore be it 

Resolved, That members of East Atlanta 
Post 159, of the American Legion, ask the 
Georgia Department Executive Committee 
to memorialize the National Executive Com- 
mittee to petition the U.S. Congress to adopt 
the S. 414 bill and the H.R. 1617 bill, as 
sponsored by the Orlando Committee, of 
Orlando, Fla.; further 

Resolved, a copy of these resolutions be fur- 
nished our Representatives in Washington, 
D.C. and a copy also be sent to the Atlanta 
Newspapers, Inc., in Atlanta, Ga. 

Unanimously adopted this 23d day of April 
1903. 

AMERICAN LEGION Post No. 159. 
CesT Bapurskr, Commander. 
WALT B. Jones, Adjutant. 
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Why Not Let Blue Cross Handle Aged 
Care? 


" EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 12, 1963 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, while we have been occupied of 
late with other issues of paramount con- 
cern, the national debate over methods 
to provide hospital insurance for the aged 
continues. I happen to believe that the 
best method is a program financed 
through and operated under social se- 
curity. Those interested in the issue 
have advanced alternate methods, One 
such method was recently brought to my 
attention by a physician who resides and 
practices in Princeton, N. J. The method 
he suggests is set forth in a recent issue 
of Medical Economics. It is outlined in 
an article entitled “Why Not Let Blue 
Cross Handle Aged Care?” With your 
permission I should like to place before 
you this article and my reply thereto 
which was in the form of a letter. The 
article and my letter are as follows: 

Way Nor Ler BLUE Cross HANDLE AGED 
Cann? —THAr's WHat BLUE CROSS AND THE 
AJLA. PROPOSE AS AN ALTERNATIVE TO THE 
ADMINISTRATION’S HEALTH CARE PLAN 
Here’s Wuy Tuer Sar THE GOVERN- 
MENT Must Pay ron HOSPITAL INSUR- 
ANCE FOR. THE AGED, BUT BLUE Cross 
BHOULD RUN THE PROGRAM 


Practially all the aged need help in pay- 
ing for hospital insurance policies. It’s got 
to be Government help, and “the tax source 
of the funds is of secondary importance to 
us.“ 


through the voluntary nonprofit prepayment 


system. 

That's the gist of two public statements 
made last year by Blue Cross and the Amer- 
ican Hospital Association. They did not at- 
tract much attention then; President Ken- 
nedy's aged-care plan took the play away 
from them. But after the Kennedy plan 
was comprised and defeated in the Sen- 
ate, some Congressmen took a second look 
at the Blue-Cross A.H.A. proposal. Its com- 
bination-of Government money and private 
initiative may turn out to be a popular po- 
litical mix in 1963. 

Can you pocket the Government's money 
without winding up in the Government's 
pocket? A good many doctors have won- 
dered if that's where the Blue Cross-A.H.A. 
proposal might lead. So Medical Economics 
Associate Editor Carlton Smith recently put 
some pointed questions to Walter J. McNer- 
ney, president of the Blue Cross Associa- 
tion. Here are the highlights that emerged 
from their discussion: 

“Question. Mr, McNerney, doesn't your 
proposal call for a kind of Government sub- 
sidy of Blue Cross? 

“Answer, No. What we've proposed is Gov- 
ernment subsidy of the 65-and-over age 
group to help them buy the hospital care 
protection they need but can't afford. 

“Question. Do you mean that assistance 
would be given directly to the aged to help 
them pay for Blue Cross coverage? 

“Answer. We haven't specified Blue Cross. 
Our proposal was that the administrative 
machinery of the entire voluntary prepay- 
ment system be used. There's already 2 
shortage of skills on the administrative side 
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of health care. So to create a parallel or- 
ganization as a Government agency would 
only heighten the shortage and make for 
unnecessary duplication. 

“We propose to make use of the experi- 
ence that the voluntary system has acquired 
in enrolling millions of subscribers. Blue 
Cross, for example, has developed a high 
degree of sophistication in working with doc- 
tors, hospitals, and subscribers. As s result, 
quality of care isn’t subordinated to purely 
quantitative considerations. For quality 
hospital care, the U.S. public needs that kind 
of experience—and it can't be acquired over- 
night. 

“Question. Why, then, have Blue Cross 
and the hospitals proposed using Govern- 
ment money to subsidize the over-65 group? 

“Answer. Because Blue Cross can't provide 
the money, particularly for people reaching 
retirement age who never had Blue Cross 
during their working years. They never 
participated in creating the plan's reserves. 
Blue Cross can't undertake to subsidize a 
special group and at the same time continue 
to be competitive, 

“Question. What about the hospitals? 
Couldn't they give aged patients a discount? 

“Answer, That might have been possible 
back in the days when a hospital was a 
house of mercy’ with mostly volunteer 
labor. Today's hospital doesn’t have the 
financial cushion to absorb such a loss. 80 
if you eliminate the prepayment system and 
the hospitals as a subsidy source, the only 
practicable alternative is Government 
money. 

“Question. How much money? A good 
many doctors aren't convinced that the 
over-65 are in quite the dire straits that 
are publicized. How much assistance do you 
think is actually needed? 

“Answer. Blue Cross has made a thorough 
study of that question. On the average, the 
aged's hospital expenses are roughly double 
those of people under 65. Their incomes, 
on average, are of course considerably less 
than those of the younger group. And our 
study tells us that there will always be an 
aged group in need of some help. 

“Granted, not all 
Some of today's aged 
scale in terms of assets 
what makes the aged unique as a group is 
the disproportionate number with low in- 
comes and high health care expenses. And 
because of their fixed incomes, they're usual- 
ly not protected against inflation. 

“Question. If the need for assistance 
varies within the aged group, how will you 
determine who gets how much help? 

“Answer. Blue Cross and the hospitals 
have suggested a scaled-income system— 
more help to those with low incomes, less 
help to those with higher incomes. An 
aged person at the bottom of the scale might 
be subsidized to the extent of 100 percent 
of the cost of his hospital insurance, Some- 
one at the top of the scale might get a 25 
percent assist. And there would be grada- 
tions in between: 

“Question. Would every aged person get 
some help, whether he needed it or not? 

“Answer. Yes. On the scaled-income sys- 
tem, everybody would receive some help. We 
feel that the relatively few aged with sub- 
stantial resources have been overplayed as a 
reason for not simplifying the subsidy sys- 


tem. 

“Question. How would you determine 
where an aged person belonged on the sub- 
sidy scale? 

“Answer. Probably by a special report he'd 
make to the Internal Revenue Service or to 
some other Government agency. 

“Question. Then each person receiving 
assistance would get his money directly from 
the Government—as a monthly check, for 
example? 

“Answer. The amount could be added to a 
Government retirement check, or it could be 
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a separate check. Each recipient would have 
to supply evidence that he was insured for 
hospital care—possibly through certification 
by the carrier. 

“Question, Let’s take a bank president 
who retires with a net worth of $1 million- 
plus and an income of around $75,000 a 
year. Would he be eligible for assistance? 

“Answer. It’s conceivable that he'd get a 
minimal subsidy if he carried health insur- 
ance. Whether he'd need it or not isn’t 
really the issue, as far as Congress is con- 
cerned. There are strong forces in the 
country—including people in industry 

ent itself—who feel that after all 
the taxes they’ve paid to the Government, 
they and their employees and dependents 
should get something in return. If such 
power groups developed enough weight, Con- 
gress would have to see that everybody got 
something. That's a matter of cold political 


“Question. Mr, McNerney, wouldn't your 
proposed system bring the Government into 
medicine on a large scale? 

“Answer. The Government would cer- 
tainly develop some standards—some con- 
trols. But the extent to which it would try 
to manipulate the controls—to take over— 
would be an indication of how well or poorly 


we were involved, there'd be no need for 
excessive Government controls. 

“Question. But if you opened the door 
to the Government this way, wouldn't it 
soon want to take over? 

“Answer. I think not. Blue Cross is covy- 
ering many retired Federal employes through- 
out the country, and our underwriting rela- 
tionship with the Government is working 
well. The State of Texas is buying Blue 
Cross for its indigent aged patients, and our 
experience there is good, 

“The administration and Congress might 
welcome our voluntary prepayment plan as 
a buffer against the many complex issues 
that arise in the course of covering a sizable 
part of the population. Besides, there's a 
growing bipartisan sentiment that the indi- 
gent in this country deserve to get good 
quality health care. This feeling isn't nec- 
essarily prompted by a desire to have the 
Government take over medicine, 


a plan such as you propose for the aged, 
pretty soon everybody would want the Gov- 
care? 


ernment to pay for his hospital 

“Answer. Some people may be aiming for 
that. But right now the bipartisan middle 
group in Congress doesn't seem to be. The 
essential question is this: Would acknowl- 
edging the need for more Government help 
to the aged strengthen the voluntary health 
insurance system or weaken it? I'm con- 
vinced that what Blue Cross and the hos- 
pitals are e would strengthen the 
voluntary system. 


Dear Doron: I want to thank you for for- 
warding the article entitled Why Not Let 
Blue Cross Handle Aged Care?” which ap- 

in the May 6 issue of Medical Eco- 
nomics, I read that article with great in- 
terest. As I promised in my letter of last 
week, my views respecting the article follow: 

Blue Cross, it would appear, is again jock- 
keying for position as Congress heads to- 
ward renewed consideration of a hospital 
insurance program for the elderly. 

The Blue Cross Association proposes that 
a Federal program for the elderly consist of 
subsidization of the cost of acceptable pri- 
vate hospitalization coverage (le. Blue 
Cross). The Government’s contributions 
are to be made on a sliding scale based up- 
on individual income. 

I think the proposal is deficient on several 
counts: 


1. Subsidization of Blue Cross contracts 
would involve considerably more cost to the 
program than if the underwriting func- 
tion were assumed by a social security fund. 
Additional expenses involved would include: 
(a) risk charges; (b) unnecessary or un- 
reasonable charges for overhead such as 
might be involved in the payment of sal- 
aries, advertising, promotion, and lobbying 
expenses; (c) payments to hospitals in ex- 
cess of reasonable costs—a reimbursement 
practice of a number of Blue Cross Plans; 
(d) the cost of Blue Cross establishment and 
operation of a national apparatus. Blue 
Cross, as you know, is not really a func- 
tioning national entity, but is, essentially, 
a loose confederation of more than 70 differ- 
ent organizations. Coordinating all these 
local plans would represent a costly and 
complex operation and the national head 
quarters has not had any comparable task 
in the past, so that it cannot be demon- 
strated that the capacity exists. On the 
contrary, the Blue Cross Association has on 
several occasions been unable to obtain com- 
pliance among member plans with its an- 
nounced national policy because the auth- 
ority of local member plans has been dom- 
minant, 

2. Blue Cross claims that it now has 5 
million subscribers who are aged 65 and 
over, A large proportion of those enrolled 
pay premiums based upon community rat- 
ing—that is, rates representing an average 
cost of all subscribers, both young and old. 
Blue Cross says that it pays out far more 
than it takes in from its older members. A 
p: involving Government subsidy 
would encourage Blue Cross to raise its pre- 
mium levels to a point covering the actual 
claims experience of these older persons, 
eliminating the community rating factor. A 
factor, incidentally, which had been in- 
cluded in the premiums charged these older 
people during their younger and more 
claims-free working years. The Government 
would thus conveniently relieve Blue Cross 
of a major obligation by its payment of sub- 
stantially higher premiums for the same 
coverage previously provided by Blue Cross 
at lower cost. This would be a unique 
beneficial gesture toward Blue Cross and 
would not affect commercial insurance com- 
panies in the same fashion. The commercial 
carriers, as you know, have been making a 
substantial profit on the limited coverage 
offered to older people. 

3. There is no question that a social 
security underwritten and administered pro- 
gram would hold the interests of those in- 
sured paramount. There are serious ques- 
tions raised, however, as to whether many 
Blue Cross plans have an equal overriding 
commitment to their subscribers. I think it 
fair to state that Blue Cross boards of 
directors are, in the main, dominated by per- 
sons directly or indirectly connected with 
the providers of health services—hospitals, 
doctors, etc. State regulatory agencies have 
exhibited increasing concern over this im- 
balance in representation, and what even 
borders on conflict of interest. What we 
want is a program with an unqualified, un- 
hedged, and unlimited dedication to the 
beneficiaries of that program. I know social 
security can make that commitment; Blue 
Cross, at least at present, cannot. 

4. No one has, as yet, been able to devise 
an equitable and satisfactory income test— 
and Blue Cross is no exception. Such a test 
would greatly complicate any program and 
would result in inequities to many bene- 
ficiaries. The requirement that millions of 
people copay premium costs would mean 
that many might not be able to pay initially 
or maintain their share of the cost. Indeed, 
as premium costs went up the burden would 
become ever greater. But, my principal 
objection to this feature is that we are talk- 
ing about a social insurance program, not a 
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public assistance plan with a means test. 
All beneficiaries should be able to secure 
the protection on an equal basis; employ- 
ment of an income test works against this 
vital principle. 

Tam not so sure that all of the Blue Cross 
plans want to participate in a social security 
financed program. The American Hospital 
Association statement of January 1962, 
quoted in the Medical Economics article, 
says, The tax source of the funds is of secon- 
dary importance to us.“ The Blue Cross 
plans, meeting concurrently with the AHA 
omitted that phrase from their statement. 
I understand that this omission was deliber- 
ate and refiects the substantial opposition 
of a number of Blue Cross plans to the 
essential principle of social security financ- 
ing. Related to this is the fact that the 
Blue Cross plans do not speak with “one 
voice." The 75 or 76 plans are, basically, 
locally and not nationally orlented. Their 
policies vary, reflecting local biases, pre- 
judices, and methods of operation—many of 
which would be unacceptable in a national 
program, 

Perhaps the most dramatic illustration of 
the degree of disorder and lack of agreement 
among the various plans occurred last fall. 
The Blue Cross Association, at that time, 
announced in full-page advertisements that 
all Blue Cross plans were prepared to offer 
new plans of hospital protection-for the 
elderly during the fall of 1962. Millions of 
older Americans were tragically misled by 
that advertising campaign. Many Blue 
Cross plans—including the two largest 
ones did not offer new programs. The Blue 
Cross Association could not force its re- 
luctant or recalcitrant member plans to im- 
plement a national program. Blue Cross, 
definitely, does not speak with a single voice. 
It is, rather, an unled, dissonant chorus. 

I realize that the position I have out- 
lined above is somewhat strong. I should 
point out that Iam familiar with a number 
of outstanding Blue Cross plans which do 
a fine job of serving the public interest. 
Unfortunately, too many other Blue Cross 
plans do not meet the high standards estab- 
lished and maintained by the best plans. I 
should also indicate that while I firmly 
oppose subsidies to Blue Cross, I have an 
open mind on the possibility of making use 
of Blue Cross in certain aspects of adminis- 
tration of a social security-financed program. 


Power Strategy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, the of- 
ficials and white people of Prince Edward 
County have been under the guns of the 
Federal judiciary for many years, par- 
ticularly since the Supreme Court deci- 
sion of 1954. All during this time there 
has not been a single incident of disorder, 
violence, or discourtesy charged to the 
white people even though during this 
time there have been some public assem- 
blies that could well have brought on 
disorder had the white people of Prince 
Edward been other than sincere and 
honest in their efforts and attempts to 
seek legal adjudication in the principles 
involved in the school controversy. 
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The Federal Government is now 
throwing its financial weight against the 
people of Prince Edward County in that 
it is making available over $2 million for 
a so-called study of the needs for rem- 
edial training of some 500 Negro children 
who have been out of formal education 
for the past 4 years simply because their 
parents, at the urging of certain organ- 
izations, have refused to take advantage 
of the educational opportunities offered 
them, which education would be equal to 
that which the white children are now 
receiving at private institutions in the 
county. 

On June 7, 1963, there appeared in the 
Farmville Herald an editorial which out- 
lines the situation in Prince Edward 
County and calls upon the people of the 
county to remain calm, patient, and to 
continue their good behavior toward each 
other. It is a great pity that the present 
administration has not adopted the same 
attitude. Apparently they are welcom- 
ing strife, tumult, discord, and riot, 
rather than have peaceful solutions in 
the Court. 

Mr. J. Barrye Wall, editor of the Farm- 
ville Herald, has done a magificient job in 
keeping the people of his county in- 
formed, encouraging them to abide by 
law and order, and urging upon them a 
nonviolence course. I commend him for 
the great leadership he has exerted and 
only wish that there were those in the 
National Government who would follow 
his example. 

I commend the editorial to the mem- 
bership of this body, and, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include the edi- 
torial which Is as follows: 

Power STRATEGY 

In Mississippi, President Kennedy has spent 
$5 million to force one Negro student into 
the University of Mississippi. In Alabama, 
he has sent 50,000 riot-trained Air Force 
troops, to threaten the Governor of Alabama, 
at a cost still unknown. In both incidents. 
legal cases were pending in the Federal 
courts, which if finally adjudicated would 
not have required such action by the Presi- 
dent or the Federal Government. 

In Prince Edward County, the Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare Department, at the in- 
cidence of the Justice Department and the 
blessing of the President, has granted $2 
million to make’a 5-year study of the need 
for remedial training of 500 Negro children 


who have been out of formal education for- 


the past 4 years, despite refusal of the op- 
portunity and the efforts of their fellow 
countrymen. Another bureau of the Federal 
Government has granted $75,000 to the edu- 
cation department of the University of Mich- 
igan, as liberal a department of education 
as can be found in any university, to survey 
the children of Prince Edward. 

We may be thankful’ that the Army or 
Air Force was not called out in the case of 
Prince Edward, and we trust that those who 
will come to the county for purely educa- 
tional studies will be of good will and pro- 
fessional interest, not here to agitate our 
people. 

In this case as in the others. litigation is 
still before the Federal courts. If and when 
the litigation has been completed, and the 
“ground rules” of operating educational in- 
stitutions have been determined, we believe 
the people in Prince Edward could and would 
take care of the educational needs of their 
People, as has been the case during the 
years. 

In Prince Edward the question is one of 
control of the public schools. No law has 
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been broken in Prince Edward, no court order 
defied, no bigotry or demagoguery used. The 
people want to know, and justly so, do they 
control the education of their children, or 
does the Federal courts. The answer to this 
question has not been forthcoming. The 
importance of a final adjudication of the 
Prince Edward case cannot be overestimated 
because fundamental constitutional issues 
are inyolved, the adjudication of which could 
affect the future of education in public 
schools throughout the Nation, and concely- 
ably the fundamental structure of this con- 
stitutional Republic. 

Not only are Federal-State relations and 
powers involved, but the fundamental issue 
of taxation. It has required 4 years of liti- 
gation to bring the Federal courts face to 
face with the issues, Much of the legal chaff 
has been blown away and the Federal courts 
are confronted now with principles of law— 
of constitutional law—which must be de- 
cided. 

Prince Edward people have not been side- 
tracked by economic pressures exerted by 
the courts, nor threats to the State, in their 
search for a final determination of the princi- 
ples for which they have stood since 1955. 
Nor have they broken a law, nor defied a 
court order. They have attempted to pro- 
vide education for all of the children. The 
white parents have taken advantage of the 
opportunity, the Negro parents have refused, 
The Federal courts have added to the eco- 
nomic strain, but the determination of the 
people have not diminished. 

The Federal Government could save $2,- 
075,000 by seeking a court decision rather 
than adding endlessly to oppression of the 
people who have suffered enough already, to 
some extent needlessly. 

We counsel our people, white and colored, 
to continue their patience, maintain their 
courtesy one to the other, discourage radical 
demagogs, treat with courtesy those officials 
of the Government or their agents, in the 
days ahead. Violence has no place in Prince 
Edward, nor in the problem we are attempt- 
ing to solve. We must live here together, 
long after the would-be agitators have gone. 

Prince Edward stand steady. 


Organized Labor and the Negro Worker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, despite 
some uptrend in the economy recently, 
unemployment remains disturbingly 
high. The problem of joblessness, with 
all the acute human difficulties which 
can result, is particularly serious for 
certain groups in the economy. For ex- 
ample, the rate of unemployment is 
notably higher among those who feel 
the impact of racial discrimination. 

I wish to call to the attention of my 
colleagues an informative article on this 
subject, entitled “Organized Labor and 
the Negro Worker,” which appeared in 
the National Review for June 4, 1963. 

This article points out that “the aver- 
age proportion of Negroes seeking jobs 
is 13.8 percent, while only 7 percent of 
the whites are out of work.” 

The article goes on to document a pat- 
tern of discrimination 


ganized labor, pointing to the discourag- 
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ing conclusion that, “for the Negro, in- 
creased unionization has in too many 
instances meant decreased job opportu- 
nity.” 

The text of the article follows: 
ORGANIZED LABOR AND THE NEGRO WORKER 
(By Myrna Bain) 

At the 1959 AFL-CIO National Convention 
held in San Francisco, Negro unionist, A. 
Philip Randolph, presented a resolution 
calling for the expulsion of two rallway 
unions unless they removed “white only” 
clauses from their constitutions by a specified _ 
date. The response was given by George 
Meany when he asked, ‘Who the hell ap- 
pointed you guardian of all Negroes in 
America?” A little less than a year later, 
10,000 Negro unionists answered Meany by 
forming the Negro American Labor Council. 

The NALC has many stated goals for the 
future. But all its maneuverings within 
and without the labor movement in the last 
2 years have centered around Randolph's 
belief that trade unions “are essentially 
urban organizations and since Negroes have 
been moving to the cities in ever-increasing 
numbers, it only follows then, that labor's 
future ts tled up with the future of the 
Negro.” 

But labor's future is also tied up with 
the problems of union corruption, growing 
dissatisfaction with too many long and 
costly strikes, and a dwindling supply of new 
members. As far as the leadership of the 
AFL-CIO is concerned, more harm can be 
done to labor’s sociopolitical stance by some 
of these problems than job discrimination or 
segregation of the Negro in any of the major 
unions of the country. 

Since 1940 the Negro population of New 
York City has increased nearly 2½ times, to 
1,100,000, or more than 14 percent of the 
city’s population. In Philadelphia, Negroes 
have doubled in number since 1940 to 529,- 
000, or 26 percent. The Negro population 
of Detroit has more than tripled to nearly 
500,000, or 29 percent of the city’s popula- 
tion. And the Negro population of Los An- 
geles County has jumped sixfold since 1940, 
from 75,000 to 464,000. This vast internal 
migration from the rural South to the in- 
dustrial North has been taking for 
many reasons, but the principal reason has 
been employment opportunity. 

During the 1940-45 period the hope and 
the reality of this thinking were sustained. 
The “open recruitment” policy offered tens 
of thousands of Negroes employment in steel, 
automobile, rubber, and packinghouse plants. 

But the war has been over 20 years now, 
and instead of more Negroes joining labor 
unions, fewer are doing so; for the Negro, 
increased unionization has in too many in- 
stances meant decreased job opportunity. 

PATTERN OF SEGREGATION 


When the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers became the collective bar- 
gaining agent at the Bauer Electric Co. in 
Hartford, Conn., in the late forties, the union 
demanded and got the removal of all Negro 
electricians from their jobs. The excuse was 
advanced that, since their union contract 
specified “whites only,” they could not and 
would not change this to provide continued 
employment for the Negroes who were at the 
plant before the union was recognized. Sim- 
ilar cases can be found in the Bollermakers’ 
Union and the International Association of 
Machinists at the Boeing Aircraft Co, plant 
in Seattle. 

Occasionally (after pressure from the 
NAACP, the Urban League or the Federal 
Government), a major union will hire one or 
Ewo Negroes for an apprenticeship 2 

or promote a Negro who is 
hand” to a local chapter. But if the larger 
Negro organizations scream “tokenism” 
southerners over school integration—the fest 
remains that there are still more children 
attending integrated schools in the South 
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today than parents working and belonging 
to integrated unions. 

The pattern of segregation pervades all 
quarters of the country and all areas of life, 
taking one form here and another there. 
Yet it is almost impossible for anyone not 
either a Negro union member or an avid 
newspaper reader, to find more than a slight 
hint of this new development in the house 
of labor. No Liberal journal protested any 
of the discriminatory practices seen by Her- 
bert Hill, labor secretary for the NAACP, 
when he testified last summer against David 
Dubinsky'’s heavyhanded discrimination 
against Negroes and Puerto Ricans employed 
in the garment center. 

As things are today, no Negro boy attend- 
ing high school (integrated or segregated) 
need learn the printer’s trade, plumbing, 
bricklaying, or electrical work, because after 
school he will have no chance of joining 
any major union. As a result, today, wher- 
ever there are unemployed people, the aver- 
age proportion of Negroes seeking jobs is 
13.8 percent, while only 7 percent of the 
whites are out of work. 

Many proposals have been tendered lately 
to correct this abuse but the weapons at 
hand are all administered either by State or 
Federal bureaucracies which seem to have 
no intention of upsetting the very founda- 
tion (e.g., unions) of their power. 

In fact, A. Philip Randolph has dropped 
the threat of decertification for any union, 
local or national, which permits discrimina- 
tion, against the Judgment of many mem- 
bers of the NALC. The effectiveness of ex- 
ecutive pronouncements on a situation of 
this sort is practically nonexistent. 

Any appropriate settlement of the ques- 
tlon of job discrimination will, of necessity, 
have to be fought outside the established 
labor councils. Job discrimination and 
many another problem plaguing organized 
labor today result in many cases from a 
concentration of power in the hands of the 
small group of men at the top. Until the 
union rank-and-file wants to do something 
about this situation, and wants to do it 
enough to buck its own powerful leaders, 
Negroes will continue to find it impossible 
to break into the field in a number of trades. 
The growth of separatist labor groups such 
as the Negro American Labor Council is as- 
sured under the present ground rules. 


What Raral Development Means 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, on June 1 
the Administrator of the Farmers Homie 
Administration, the Honorable Howard 
Bertsch, spoke at a groundbreaking cere- 
mony for a community water system at 
Esto in Holmes County in my district. 
We were highly honored to have this dis- 
tinguished leader in Government in our 
midst. He has rendered outstanding 
service in one of the most important 
agencies in Government. I have 
watched with appreciation the contribu- 
tions of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion to the farmers of northwest Florida 
and the Nation for many years. Few 
agencies have contributed more to the 
good of the people. Mr. Bertsch is 
carrying on the fine tradition of the 
Farmers Home Administration in an 
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outstanding way. He has made signifi- 
cant improvements in the operation of 
the agency, and I am greatly impressed 
by his service. 

His speech follows: 

War RURAL DEVELOPMENT MEANS 
(By Howard Bertsch) 

I am delighted to be here this afternoon. 
You folks have given me a unique opportu- 
nity, first of all to help honor a man whom I 
consider not only a personal friend but also 
a dedicated servant of American farm fam- 
ilies, and secondly, to recognize publicly the 
kind of development project that is very 
near and dear to my heart. So, you see, this 
will be one of the most productive after- 
noons I have spent * * and one filled with 
great satisfaction and pleasure for me. 

You know, in the halls and corridors of 
the Capitol in Washington, there are statues 
of a great many statesmen who have served 
thetr nation long and well. It is one way a 
grateful people have chosen to honor their 
political leaders. 

I wish there were some equally dramatic 
way in which the agricultural community 
of the Nation could honor men like Bon 
Ses who have served American farm fam- 
ilies so faithfully and so well. 

Those who are fighting day in and day out 
to support and strengthen the concept of 
family farming in the United States would 
Just literally be overrun if it were not for 
men in the Congress like Representative 
SIKES. 

Let me give you a concrete example. It's 
no secret to many of you that in the period 
1953-60, my own agency, the Farmers Home 
Administration, stood in real danger of being 
liquidated. An agency with the mission of 
helping small family farmers, Farmers Home 
found itself under the direction of an ad- 
ministration that wanted small and medium 
size family farmers eliminated from the 
American scene. It was one of their main 
solutions to the farm problem. 

Year after year during that long and arid 
time, the requested budget for Farmers 
Home Administration was cut way below the 
needs of farm families. The policy very 
frankly was to phase out the agency and 
thus the farm families it was set up to 
help. 

However, the folks in charge during those 
years overlooked one important factor. They 
overlooked the fact that there were men 
in key positions in the Congress, like Bos 
Ss, who were willing, able and eager to 
stand up and be counted on the subject 
of helping farm families. These Congress- 
men simply would not permit the adminis- 
tration at the time to destroy Farmers Home 
and thereby wipe out the last chance many 
farm families had of saving their farms, 
their livelihood, and their self-respect. 

So, whether you know it or not, Bos SIKES 
Was one of that band of courageous Con- 
gressmen who saved the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. Without exaggeration, it was 
he and his colleagues who made possible the 
project and others like it that we are be- 
ginning here today. For he helped keep the 
agency alive until a new day could dawn 
for it, and a new spirit of service could 
motivate and propel the work it does. 

Since 1961 the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion has been overhauled, modernized, 
broadened in its operations and in its op- 
portunity to be useful. 

The agency's programs are now tailored to 
meet specific rural problems, are now 
much more effective in strengthening family 
farming and providing supplementary credit 
Jor development of the farm family’s com- 
munity, 

FHA can—and is—supplying capital to 
those owners and operators of family farms 
who face the alternative of growing—or 
going. 

We now make ownership loans of up to 
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$60,000; operating loans of up to $35,000. 
This means the agency can supply capital 
in large enough amounts to help eligible 
farmers position themselves for the tech- 
nological race of the 1960's. 

We're also concentrating on the problems 
of deserving young farmers who require large 
amounts of capital to get started in farming. 

At the other end of the scale, FHA also 
has strengthened and expanded its loans to 
farmers on small units who draw most of 
their income from off-farm work. 

Finally we are undertaking to be useful 
to a group of farm families who because of 
age or other limitations can make their best 
contribution to their communities and to 
our national life by continuing to farm in 
a limited way where they are, who can re- 
pay modest loans and who will live better 
by having the help we can provide. 

Other significant steps were taken in both 
1961 and 1962 to enable the Farmers Home 
Administration to do the job it was estab- 
lished for: Strengthening family-type farm- 
ing and rural living through the unique 
combination of credit plus counseling. 

Housing loans to rural residents includ- 
ing special programs for the elderly. Loans 
for recreation enterprises, for rural renewal, 
for broadened public facilities, to finance 
changes in land use—all these tools have 
been added to the FHA kit. 

We have the opportunity now to assist 
farmers and other community leaders in 
improving the entire rural environment. 

In 1962 FHA loaned rural families 6754 
million, This was the largest amount of 
loans during any 12-month period in the 
history of the Farmers Home Administration, 

It was 50 percent more than in 1961, a new 
record at the time; 120 3 more than 
the amount loaned in 1960. 

Approximately 214,000 families used Farm- 
ers Home Administration credit during the 
last year. This was 17 percent more than 
in the previous 12-month period, and 24 
percent above 1960. 

In the State of Florida, Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration loaned more than twice as 
much money to rural families in 1962 than 
in 1960. The agency's housing program vir- 
tually tripled here in Florida during that 
peri 


These days, we cannot look at one seg- 
ment of rural America, be it the farm seg- 
ment, or business groups, or those needing 
Jobs, or the number of older 
folks—we cannot look at any one of these 
segments and say, This group is the key. 
If we meet the problems of this group, we 
will put countryside America back on the 
road to progress and prosperity.” 

Rural America is changing. With the 
change we are seeing a new interdependence 
among groups. 

Healthy agriculture depends more and 
more on a high degree of managerial skill 
among farm operators and a high degree of 
labor skill among farmworkers, It also de- 
pends upon adequate sources of capital, in 
short, on enlightened lending practices. 

Most rural areas, in turn require a mix- 
ture of farm and nonfarm jobs to support 
their population and keep their young folks 
at home. 

As a matter of simple fact, the majority of 
the 54 million people living in what is classi- 
fied as rural America today do not live on 
farms at all. 

Even among farm families, about one- 
third of the income is earned in occupations 
other than farming or comes from some 
other nonfarm source. 

We are developing a complex society out in 
the countryside and in the small towns and 
trading centers serving the countryside. 

We need to recognize, however, that there 
are several major groups among these 54 
or so million people who do have serious 
and unique problems. I believe that the 
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people in these particular groups merit some 
special attention. 

First of all, the older folks. The average 
age of farm operators in the United States 
now stands at nearly 51 years. Fifteen per- 
cent of all active farm operators are 65 or 
over. The burdens of poverty, of poor hous- 
ing, low income, a life of poorly paid labor, 
fall with particularly cruel force upon the 
aged. 

As I have said, my agency recently started 
several programs of loan assistance to stimu- 
late housing for the elderly in rural areas. 
This is a step that has long been needed. 

However, I do not think we should over- 
look some of the other needs of our citizens 
who are 60 and over. Like the rest of us, 
they desire a stable and happy life, produc- 
tive and interesting work, opportunities to 
grow and learn, to stretch their minds with 
new and useful interests. 

At the other end of the age scale, another 
group that has special needs in rural Amer- 
ica are the youngsters. The education and 
training of rural youth is probably the 
single most serious educational issue facing 
the United States today. Take note, for a 
second, of these facts—Fact one: Boys 
raised on farms are receiving less education 
today compared with their city cousins than 
they did 25 years ago. Two decades ago, 
the difference in school years completed be- 
tween the two groups was 1 year, today it is 
nearly 2.5. 

Fact two: High school graduates from farm 
homes are much less likely to attend college 
than are urban high school graduates. Only 
one-third of the 1960 high school graduates 
from farm homes enrolled in college that fall, 
compared with nearly one-half of the urban 
graduates. 

Fact three: There are still far too many 
inadequate schools in farming areas. Ac- 
cording to some educational experts, the 
criteria for adequacy in a high school in 
terms of teaching personnel and facilities 
is a graduating class of 200. 

If this is true, too many of the Nation's 
rural high schools still are too small to pro- 
vide the kind of education in depth that 
young people must have to cope with an 
increasingly complex society. 

A third group in rural America whose sit- 
uation requires the particular attention of 
the Nation are the unemployed and under- 
employed. 

It's a little known fact that nearly 4 mil- 
lion people living in the rural areas of the 
Nation are unemployed all or part of the 
time. 

This figure includes the members of some 
1 million familles living on small farms who 
don't have, and can't get, the resources 
needed to be successful under modern agri- 
cultural conditions. are underem- 
ployed. Their farm production is presently 
too limited for an adequate income, They 
can’t find supplementary work in their areas. 
It's Just not available or, if available, they 
cannot qualify for it. 

To help farm and other rural leaders solve 
this deep-seated problem of unemployment 
on the farms and in the small towns that 
make up rural America, the Department of 
Agriculture has underway a national rural 
areas development This part of 
Florida is among the areas active in the 


program, 

With the new authorities I spoke about 
earlier and the new spirit of service that 
permeates all of the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration, we are moving rapidly into this 
broad community development field. 

Let me give you three illustrations of what 
I mean, All three are familiar to many in 
this audience. 

Ever since its founding this community 
has been without a dependable and decent 
supply of water. A few miles away, the 
Navy may be flying 1000-mile an hour air- 
planes, but here in Esto some 90 families still 
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must use a source of water not much dif- 
ferent from that in use 100 years ago 

Now, an can analyze the impact of 
this situation on the long-range development 
of a community. A young couple wanting 
to buy a home and settle down in such a 
community will think twice before they do. 
Why should they spend an extra $1,000 or 
so to drill a well, which then may—or may 
not—provide a dependable source of water. 
It is on just such individual family deci- 
sions that the life and future development of 
a community rests. 

In the middie of the 20th century, Ameri- 
cans, particularly young Americans, will not 
force their families to live without the facili- 
ties they have learned to take for granted. 
The community that cannot provide these 
facilities will simply wither away. 

Therefore, the project which is being 
started here today will stand as concrete 
evidence of what Farmers Home Administra- 
tion can do to stimulate community develop- 
ment. 

My second example is housing. After 


scarcely more than a year and one-half ot 


experience with the new Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration rural housing loan program, 
I would say unequivocably that better hous- 
ing ls the number one need in rural America. 

For the period, July 1962 through June of 
this year we had $182 million available for 
rural housing loans. Virtually all of these 
funds have been loaned. Yet the demand 
everywhere remains strong. 

The experience here in Holmes County has 
been repeated all over the Nation. Since 
July 1, we have made enough loans in this 
county to build 50 houses. Yet, I regret 
to say, Farmers Home Administration is not 
beginning to meet all of the needs here for 
housing credit to supplement that available 
from conventional lenders. 

Decent housing, housing comparable to 
what you will find in a modest-income sub- 
urban community, is another key factor in 
rural development. 

Housing has both direct and indirect ef- 
fects.. The 50 houses that will be built 
here in Holmes County through the Farm- 
ers Home Administration program make up 
the equivalent of a small industry, when 
measured by the jobs they’ll create, the busi- 
ness they'll generate in stores and 
They are directly contributing to the eco- 
nomic growth and progress of the area. 

In addition, and even more important, 
this new housing will make your communi- 
ties even more attractive and pleasant places 
in which to live. Like the water system 
here in Esto, they will encourage folks, par- 
ticularly young folks, to make their homes 
in this area, 

Two things are the key to rural develop- 
ment—environment and jobs. 

The neighborhood environment must be 
attractive to families, and there must be 
jobs to provide a living for these families. 

My first two examples centered on the en- 
vironment part of the equation. My third 
has to do with jobs. 

As some of you know, Holmes and Wash- 
ington Counties are among the first six 
areas in the Nation to be selected as rural 
renewal areas, 

Farmers Home Administration has as- 
signed a young fellow, Bill Weathers, to these 
two counties. He is one of the best men the 
agency has, not only in Florida but any- 
where. He has one job only while he's here 
to help you folks make the best use of all 
the resources available, including those from 
the Federal Government—in developing 
your area. 

I have discussed this program at some 
length with Bill. I am impressed by the 
8 he has received and the interest 

he reports among all groups and in all sec- 
tions of the two-county area. 

Bill is not a miracle worker. He cannot 
pull projects out of a hat. But his job is 
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much more useful, not to say practical —to 
ee ee eee ee in the 
sources of technical assistance and financ- 
ing that are ere including both Goy- 
ernment and private sources. 

Many Federal agencies now supply finan- 
cial assistance for local projects that will 
develop an area. Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration is an outstanding example. Small 
Business Administration, the Area Redevel- 
opment Administration, the U.S. Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare also 
are of great importance. 

The problem facing any community is to 
use these and other programs as effectively 
as possible in a way that will meet the par- 
ticular needs of that community. 

By assigning a specialist like Bili Weath- 
ers here, Farmers Home Administration is 
trying to help solve this problem in the two- 
county area. 

Area development is a long, slow, and pain- 
ful process. Obtaining financial assistance 
from Government agencies usually involves 
knowledge and patience in about equal 
measure. (Some would say, patience is the 
main ingredient.) 

Nonetheless, the development of new and 
better opportunities for employment is very 
nearly the key to survival for many farming 
communities and the small towns 
them. Whatever patience, whatever skill, 
whatever knowledge and stick-to-it-iveness 
is requlred— well. they must be f 

The expanded kit of tools made available 
to the FHA and other Government agencies 
can only support what must always. be local 
plans for progress, locally made and locally 
directed. 


Ultimately, the decision as to where rural 
America is headed must be the decision of 
thousands of rural communities here in 
north Florida and all across the land. 

Local people—those who live on the land 
and use it—must make farm and rural de- 
velopment their own business and carry out 
their own programs. The Department has 
resources that will help them. What is even 
more important, the Department under Sec- 
retary Freeman is again sesponsive and sym- 
pathetic to the needs and aspirations of farm 
families and rural communities facing the 
challenges and problems of the 1960's, i 

‘The real challenge however is to the leader- 
ship of the people of this great countryside 
of ours, 

What is needed in the decade of the 1900's, 
are effective programs for total development 
of rural areas. These include: 

1. Encouraging by every means at our com- 
mand a vigorous, growing family farm 
economy. 8 

2. Getting land not needed for farm pro- 
duction into recreation uses, into conserva- 
tion, and trees and wildlife preservation, 
instead of leaving it idle. 

3. Creating more jobs out in the country- 
side. 

4. Helping the fine young people growing 
up on farms and in rural communities to 
get the education and training they abso- 
lutely must have in the America of the space 
age, of the common market, of the 2-hour 
flight to Europe * * * in the American cen- 
tury of leadership and dynamism. 

We must ask ourselves what kind of coun- 
tryside do we want both now and for our 
children and their children? On the one 
hand, factory-type farms, decaying towns, 
vast expanses of unused land? On the other, 
progresive family-type farms, prosperity in 
the towns, expanding industries and service 
trades, all our resources, both human and 
physical, put to use—their best use? 


them. The history of nations is filled with 
senate ona ee eee ee een, Sema 
spawned when rural decay is permitted, in- 
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deed encouraged, to destroy the fabric of 
a once bustling, vigorous society. 

What my own agency, the Farmers Home 
Administration, has done in the last 2 years 
to retool for the future is an outstanding 
example of Secretary Freeman's determina- 
tion to help get rural America moving ahead, 
to choose the right way. And it’s our way of 
keeping faith with those in Congress who 
have given us their support, their yote of 
confidence, their endorsement—our way of 
demonstrating our appreciation for states- 
man like Bon SIKES. 


> Deficit Financing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. BROYHILL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1963 
Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 


Mr. Speaker, the theme of this Congress 


concerns efforts to impose new economic 
theories and drastically revised concepts 
of financial management. There are 
many Americans in and out of Congress 
who are seriously concerned over this 
kind of experimentation and who do 
not wish to see the Nation’s resources 
committed to such a course on the basis 
of the flimsy supporting evidence we 
have been given. 

The theory of a planned deficit is 
rightly under fire, in my opinion. We 
are being told, in effect, that a deficit is 
fine if it is planned. Deficits which are 
unplanned are wrong. This is only a 
shade away from the “newthink” of 
George Orwell's 1984.“ It is stated 
with such all-pervading confidence that 
it allows no discussion of the disastrous 
consequences of an unplanned deficit 
piled on top of one that is planned. 

Broad discussion of the new thinking 
in terms of past national experience is 
resulting in greater caution on Capitol 
Hill than at the White House. I wish 
to commend to the Congress the follow- 
ing editorial broadcast on June 5, 1963 
by the Jefferson Standard Broadcasting 
Co.—_WBT, WBT-FM, and WBTVv—of 
Charlotte, N.C., which comments upon 
the debate: 

Former President Eisenhower in an article 
in the Saturday Evening Post accused the 
Kennedy administration of adopting a phi- 
FFC 
ing. In general we agree with the former 
President's warning, because we have been 
critical of the Kennedy administra’ 
the same ground. Deficit financing has been 
aptly designated as a shot in the arm, be- 
cause it brings a little more than a tempo- 
rary sense of well-being. 

Mr. Eisenhower, however, should be careful 
about denouncing other administrations on 
this score, because his administration set 


the record for spending up to that time. It. 


was responsible for the $5-billion upper Col- 
orado project and for an interstate highway 
2 the cost of which is yet to be calcu- 

Nevertheless, a warning against deficit fi- 
nancing is welcome even when it comes 
from a source that is not itself without 
blemish. But Eisenhower did not make un- 
sound financing an official policy. Mr. Ken- 
nedy did that, it seems to us, when in his 
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speech before the American Society of News- 
paper Editors in April he said “a cut of $5 
billion now from the proposed Federal 
budget * * * would cause one million fewer 
Jobs. 

We believe this to be in error, because the 
Federal Government does not earn the 
money it puts into creating jobs; it merely 
collects it from business and individuals in 
the form of taxes. If that five billion were 
not collected as taxes, it would remain in 
the hands of business to be reinvested in 
capital equipment for new jobs. Hence, the 
jobs would be created anyway, and, when 
created by business, they would represent a 
permanent addition to the country’s capital 
wealth, and an additional source of tax 
revenue. 

Mr. Eisenhower's former chief economic 
advisor, Dr. Raymond Saulnier, refuted the 
administration theory that to cut the budget 
would decrease the number of jobs and bring 
on a recession. Dr. Saulnier showed that 
this recession occurred during a period of 
increasing Federal expenditures; hence, it 
must be accounted for otherwise. Mr. Ken- 
nedy told the editors the recession of 1957-58 
was caused that way. One factor was the 
sudden switch of a large amount of auto- 
mobile buying from domestic cars to foreign 
compacts. Business had overspent on new 
capital equipment and cutback in 1957. 
Housing starts, equaly overdone, made a 
sharp decline. These, Dr. Saulnier says, were 
the real causes of the recession. 

This debate is with those who hold that 
wealth can be distributed by merely taking 
it away from one group ahd giving it or its 
benefits to another. That view is so over- 
simplified as tọ be impracticable. The su- 
periority of free enterprise is that it does 
not try to make everybody equal, but it 
does make everybody better off. In that way 
its actual distribution of wealth is more 
fair than any theoretical distribution yet 
devised. 


Jobs Go Begging as Automation Advances 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 
IN THE 888 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, because 
of a high level of unemployment and 


rapidly advancing technology, many per- 


sons often lose sight of the large number 
of jobs now going begging in our econ- 
omy. An excellent example of this is the 
situation at the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. of Washington. 

According to a Washington Post arti- 
cle of June 5, in spite of the fact that the 
C. & P. “has been automating like mad 
for the past decade,” it cannot find 
enough workers to fill new jobs opening 
up in the company. Within the past 3 
years, the company has added 400 per- 
sons to its payroll and foresees a need 
for 775 additional operators and clerical 
employees by the end of 1963. 

As I have stated before, the key to reap- 
ing the benefits of automation in the 
telephone industry, as well as any other, 
lies in effective training and retraining 
programs to fill the job vacancies being 
created. This article makes that point 
clear, and under unanimous consent, this 
article from the June 5 Washington Post 
in the Recorp at this point: 


June 12 


AUTOMATION Fatts To Cur C. & P. Joss 
A (By S. Oliver Goodman) 


Automation cuts down jobs? Tisn't sọ, 
according to the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co. of Washington, which has been 
automating like mad for the past decade or 
longer. 

The Washington area phone firm yester- 
day announced a new long distance office at 
725 13th Street NW., is nearing completion. 
To be named the Potomac office, it will serve 
the downtown area. 

The new office, with 48 operating positions, 
represents a capital investment of $400,000. 

What with automatic long-distance dialing 
and other robot devices, it seemed proper 
to ask a spokesman of C. & P.: “Well, how 
many girls and other employees will this 
new station displace?” 

The answer was a revelation. Fred W. 
Langbein, C. & P. representative, pulled out 
some notes and asked some questions of 
his own, 

“Do you know that we would like to hire 
immediately some 275 additional operators? 
And we'll need 325 more operators by the end 
of this year? 

“In spite of automation, do you know that 
O. & P. badly needs 175 more clerical help 
and would hire them today, if available. 
And by the end of 1963, we could use 450 
more clerical help.“ 

Langbein also emphasized that the tele- 
phone company is an equal opportunity em- 
ployer, which means it will hire qualified 

regardless of race, creed, or color. 

C. & P. now has some 6,694 persons on 
the payroll in the Washington area, an in- 
crease of about 400 in the last 3 years. 


Farley Reaches Hearty 75—Calls It 
“Respectable Age” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 12, 1963 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
known Mr. James A. Farley all the years 
I have been in politics. That encom- 
passes 30-odd years that I have held 
elected public office. In all these years 
of my acquaintanceship and friendship 
with Mr. Farley he has always been the 
epitome of forthrightness and dependa- 
bility in a very difficult profession. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include an article which ap- 
peared in the May 26 issue of the New 
York Journal-American on the occasion 
of Mr. Farley’s 75th birthday. A man 
of prodigious capabilities and character, 
honored by both Republicans and Demo- 
crats, I feel it only fitting that the few 
encomia contained in the article be 
spread upon the RECORD, 

The article follows: 

CALLS IT “RESPECTABLE AGE"—FARLEY 
REACHES HEARTY 75 N 

It will be happy 75th birthday for James 
A. Farley next Thursday. 

“A respectable age.“ said the pink-cheeked 
former Democratic National Chairman and 
ex-Postmaster General, who defies time and 
calendars by adhering to a work schedule 
that would crush many a younger man. 

He still dictates a minimum of 125 letters 
every day to a battery of 3 to 4 secre- 


1963 


tarles and letters go to people whose names 
he does not have to look up. 

The affable chairman of the board of the 
Coca-Cola Export Corp. still has the almost 
superhuman faculty for never forgetting the 
name of a person to whom he has been 
introduced, 

NO SCREEN 


And he is one of the very few tycoons in 
New York you can talk to by simply pick- 
ing up a telephone and dialing his number. 

Big Jim generally answers his phone 
himself instead of passing off this chore to a 
secretary. And he can be patient, affable, 
and honest, with the most boring caller. 

“I always tell the truth,” he smiles. 
“That's why I sleep good every night. I don’t 
know why more people don't adopt the same 
policy. 

"It's so much simpler than first telling 
one story and then trying to remember what 
you said so you won't cross yourself up.” 

HELPED FDR 


He still unqualifiedly ranks the late Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt as the master 
politician of all times although Big Jim broke 
with F.D.R. on the third term issue—after 
opening F.D.R.’s path to the White House. 

“He was the biggest man of his day,” Mr. 
Parley said of the four-term President, whom 
he helped to the 1932 nomination. “I left 
two very powerful posts, the Democratic 
national chairmanship and the Postmaster- 
ship. 

“It’s not easy to relinquish power. But I 
don't believe in breaking tradition. I had 
definite views on the third term.” 

Last year, he let it be known he would 
accept a nomination for Governor of New 
York. About the same time he got into a 
good donnybrook with the reform Democrats. 

Today he would like to run for US. 
Senator. 

How is Big Jim going to celebrate his 
birthday next Thursday? 

It will be the same as every birthday since 
his wife died January 14, 1955. 

He will attend Mass, visit Mrs. Farley's 
grave in Gate of Heaven Cemetery, Valhalla, 
and the graves of his parents in St. Peter's 
Cemetery, Haverstraw. 

In the evening there will be dinner with 
his two daughters and their husbands, his 
son and daughter-in-law, and 10 grand- 
children at the Waldorf-Astoria, where he 
lives. 

Does he expect a vote of confidence at that 
dinner party? 

“A landslide,” he grinned. 


San Francisco’s St. Francis 
Square Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, the first 
cooperative housing project sponsored by 
a labor union on the west coast is now a 
reality. This noteworthy step toward 
solving one of America’s most vexing 
housing problems was taken recently by 
the International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union and the Pacific 
Maritime Association. I am submitting 
for inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD an article from the San Francisco 
Chronicle describing this unique venture 
in San Francisco’s western addition in 
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the hope that it will inspire others to 
undertake similar projects. 

A combination of high building costs, 
the high costs of improving land, and a 
shortage of close-in land in many cities 
has led to a serious shortage of suitable 
new sales and rental housing within the 
financial means of most middle income 
families. These families are caught be- 
tween the upper limits of public housing 
and the lower levels of the private con- 
struction market. The most promising 
solution to this problem is cooperative or 
limited profit housing. It was hoped that 
the new Federal Housing Administration 
program of mortgage insurance for ren- 
tal and cooperative housing projects, 
which limit occupancy to low and moder- 
ate income families, authorized by the 
1961 Housing Act would stimulate more 
activity in this field. However, the idea 
of cooperatives is a new one in many 
parts of the country and there has been 
a shortage of appropriate sponsors for 
such projects. 

Mr. Speaker, the successful completion 
of such a project under union sponsor- 
ship sets the kind of example that was 
needed to start the ball rolling on the 
west coast. The International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
and the Pacific Maritime Association de- 
serve a vote of thanks for taking that all- 
important initial step in the right direc- 
tion. They have proved that private de- 
velopers under similar sponsorship can 
build moderate cost rental housing which 
reflects the needs and desires of middle 
income families using the cooperative 
system of management. 

The article follows: 

A UNION OFFERS San Francisco's BIGGEST 

Housing BARGAIN 


(By Walter Blum) 

It’s a long way from 19th-century clipper 
ships to a three-story housing project in San 
Francisco's western addition, but the con- 
nection is there—and it's not as tenuous as 
you might think, 

The ships, or rather their names, are be- 
ing used for the streets, squares, and pedes- 
trian malls of a cooperative housing develop- 
ment called St. Francis Square, which in 
turn is being sponsored jointly by those two 
labor giants of the shipping industry, the 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 


Association. 

The ILWU-PMA project is unique on at 
least two counts: It is the first time on the 
west coast that a labor union has found itself 
in the housing business, selling apartments 
on the popular new cooperative principle. 
And it is the only project in the rapidly re- 
building western addition to be conceived 
along completely interracial lines. 

“We believe a mixed population is a 
healthy one,” says Hal Dunleavy, the develop- 
ment coordinator. “And that's the kind of 
community we're actively trying to build.” 

Dunleavy, a private developer, was at one 
time or another a tilesetter, a gold miner 
in Arizona, and a political pollster. He sees 
his ject as an a of the future. 

“By 1970,” he declares, over half the city's 
population will consist of elderly, Spanish 
and nonwhite. We have to be prepared 
with an answer to that situation.” 

Dunleavy's answer is a project where every 
effort has been made to keep prices down. 
Estimated monthly charges range from $85 
(1 bedroom) to $143 (3 bedrooms, 2 baths), 
and the down payments are a phenomenally 
ne 8 to $610, depending on the size of 

unit. 
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“That may not be exactly low-cost hous- 
ing,” admits ILWU Chief Harry 
“But at least it’s meant for the wor stiff.” 

A top income of $6,400 to $9,750, accord- 
ing to family size, is stipulated. House- 
holders don’t have to be ILWU or PMA mem- 
bers, but preference is given to those dis- 
placed by redevelopment. Mortgages are 
long-term, 40-year Federal loans, and be- 
cause of a special section in the 1961 Hous- 
ing Act, the interest rate is a staggeringly 
low 3% percent. The unions put up 10 per- 
cent of the construction money, 
qualifying for low interest; Dunleavy 
financed the remainder from the Bank of 
California. 

Purchasers get electric ranges and refrig- 
erators, gas wall heaters (two to an apart- 
ment), reserved parking space, and laundry 
rooms. Each apartment boasts either a 
patio or a sundeck. Two streets, O'Farrell 
and Buchanan, have been blocked off, and 
almost two-thirds of the development will 
consist of malls, play yards, and landscaped 
walkways. 

One of the project’s most ticklish prob- 
lems involved the neighborhood school, 
Raphael Weill, which is now over 90 percent 
Negro. The San Francisco School Board 
finally agreed to contract the district’s bor- 
ders so children from the new project could 
be accommodated; and Dunleavy believes 
that, because of the mixture in the project, 
the racial composition of the school will soon 
be radically altered. “This is the right way 
to achieve integration,” he says. 

St. Francis Square is part of a growing 
trend among developers to seek out atypical 
sponsors like churches and unions. “I call 
them the innocent sponsors,” remarks Dun- 
leavy, “because they don't know what they're 
getting into.” 

In one respect, though, the project defi- 
nitely does practice discrimination—it won't 
sell to single people without families. What's 
more, adds Revels Cayton, project manager, 
“We haven't decided yet whether we'll admit 
dogs and cats. Of course, I really don't see 
how we can keep them out.” 


Soviet Trials: Jews Are Target of 
Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, tak- 
ing advantage of recent events in the 
South, the Communist press and radio 
has been broadcasting to the world of 
racism within the United States. But on 
the other side of the coin, there is the 
racism manifested within the Soviet 
Union itself, directed not only against 
people of color, but antireligious as well, 
including a growing amount of anti- 
Semitism. 

And, also on the other side of the coin 
is the fact that while there exists in the 
United States overt racism, this racism is 
vigorously opposed by our National Gov- 
ernment; in the U.S.S.R. such racism is 
not only condoned but is encouraged. 

The Soviets have sought to answer 
these charges, but their replies have been 
in the form of words and not deeds; 
printer’s ink is not a fair exchange value 
for blood. It is incumbent upon the 
Soviets to show the world that their good 
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faith lies in the work of their hands and 
not the labor of their tongues. 

I am taking the liberty of inserting at 
this time an article by Roscoe Drum- 
mond, which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post of May 27, 1963, entitled “Soviet 
Trials: Jews Are Target of Campaign”: 
Sovier TRIALS: Jews ARE TARGET or CAMPAIGN 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 

A vast and many-sided campaign against 
“economic tes” is being carried out in 
the Soviet Union today—with ominous over- 
tones. 

Its declared objective Is understandable. 
It is to eradicate widespread economic crime 
in which large numbers of Soviet citizens ap- 
parently engage in one degree or another. 

Three powerful instruments of the state 
are being used in this concerted operation. 
They are: mass show trials, a mounting 
number of death sentences, and a nationwide 

da drive in the Soviet press. 

In dozens of Soviet cities people are being 
mobilized to witness the trials and to endorse 
the convictions (which always come out the 
same way: “Guilty”’). The crimes are de- 
scribed as embezzlement of public funds and 
property, currency speculation and bribery. 
In groups of 8 to 60, the accused are tried 
and sentenced—without right of appeal and 
generally to long imprisonment. 

Steadily the toll has mounted of those 
sentenced “to death by shooting.” It has 
reached more than 140. This stark fact of 
meting out capital punishment for economic 
offenses is beginning to shock humane opin- 
ion and stir protests even from friends of the 
USSR. 

While world attention has been riveted on 
the death sentences, there Is another aspect 
of this campaign which is even more omi- 
nous. This most ominous fact is that in the 
show trials, in the death sentences, in the 
press propaganda, Soviet Jews are being 
uniquely singled out for attack, for calumny, 
and for death. Most of the mass trials have 
been anti-Jewish in character and of the 
more than 140 sentenced to death, at least 83 
have been Jews. 

Many thousands of spectators witness the 
trials, but it is the official Soviet press cov- 
erage which magnifies the audience to mil- 
lions. This is the audience at which the 
anti-semitic campaign is directed. What is 
this audience being told? 

I have examined full tranlations of many 
of these articles. They reveal an unmistak- 
able pattern of hostility to Jews. In many 
of them the religious affiliation of the ac- 
cused is explicit. But even the word “Jew” 
is not used, the Jewish names of the accused 
are prominently featured. 

The campaign plays many variations on 
one central theme: The Jew is anti-hero in 
the Soviet Union. It pulls out all the stops 
on the traditional anti-Jewish stereotypes. 
The Jew is described as having “an insatia- 
ble thirst for money and skill at its acquisi- 
tion.” Jews ‘are portrayed as “conniving,” 
“lying,” and “bribing.” Again and again they 
are depicted as “the initiators and master- 
minds of criminal gains.” The suggestion is 
repeatedly made that there would be no éco- 
nomic crime among non-Jews If the Jews 
didn't put them up to it. 

It is a careful statement to say that this 
campaign conjures up a version of the tra- 
ditional anti-Semitic fantasy of an interna- 
tional Jewish financial conspiracy. It does 
so in the most offensive and prejudicial 
terms. The tone of the Soviet press toward 
Jews is bitter, spiteful, contemptuous. It 
heaps upon Jewry blanket condemnation, 
ridicule, insult, and shame. 

The result and, one cannot doubt, the pur- 
pose are to encourage and perpetuate the 
deep-rooted anti-Semitic prejudices that are 
widespread among large segments of the So- 
viet population—and to implant them where 
they do not already exist. 
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The significance of this campaign is clear, 
especially since so much of it appears in the 
same Soviet papers which feature false and 
degrading images of the Jewish religion. It 
informs the conditioned Soviet reader that 
his government believes that the tiny com- 
munity of Soviet Jews—1 percent of the pop- 
ulation—is responsible for 60 percent, in 
some cases 90 and even 100 percent, of the 
economic offenses warranting the death 
sentence. 

It is, of course, quite reasonable that So- 
viet officials should be anxious to reduce the 
mounting economic crimes in Soviet society, 
but it evokes a painful memory of Nazi Ger- 
PENOY ae wee awe READ ee 
goat. 


Artificial Kidney Centers in VA Hospitals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the article appearing in the New 
York Times of Monday, June 10, 1963, 
entitled “Veterans To Get Kidney Cen- 
ters.“ in which is described a nationwide 
network of artificial kidney treatment 
centers recently established by the De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery of the 
Veterans’ Administration: 

VETERANS To GET KIDNEY Cenrers—ARTIFICIAL 
AID FOR CHRONIC SUFFERERS To BE PROVIDED 
(By Harold M. Schmeck, Jr.) 

A nationwide network of artificial kiáney 
treatment centers is being established by the 
Veterans’ Administration to preserve the lives 
of patients who would otherwise die of 
chronic, incurable kidney disease. 

Three pilot units have recently been set 
up at Veterans’ Administration hospitals in 
Los Angeles, Hines, II., near Chicago, and 
in Washington, D.C. 

During the next 2 or 3 years, the Veterans’ 
Administration hopes to expand the network 
to comprise about 30 units throughout the 
Nation, according to an officer involved in 
the development program. 

ONLY VETERANS ELIGIBLE 

Today no comparable network exists any- 
where in the world. Indeed, almost all pa- 
tients who pass to the final stages of chronic 
kidney disease die in a matter of weeks or 
months. It is to save and even rehabilitate 
persons in this category that the units are 
being set up. Only persons eligible for treat- 
ment at Veterans’ Administration hospitals 
will be accepted. 

If the program proves successful it may in- 
crease by tenfold or even more the total 
number of lives being saved from chronic 
kidney disease. Several thousand die yearly 
from it, 

The program sppears to be the first en- 
trance by the Federal Government into a 
rapidly developing field that has excited 
much interest and much soul searching 
within the medical profession during the 
past year. Federal money has previously 
been available for research on the use of 
artificial kidney apparatus for treating 
chronic patients, but the establishment and 
operation of nonresearch treatment units is 
another and a much more expensive matter. 

One medical center at present doing this 
kind of work estimates the cost of treating 
one patient for a year to be more than $8,000. 
Since the periodic treatments must go on 
for the rest of the patient's life, the expense, 
on a private-patient basis, would be stagger- 
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ing. This fact, together with any artificial 
kidney center's substantial needs in trained 
manpower and equipment, has caused much 
of the soul searching in the medical 
profession. 

By no means is there universal agreement 
that this much expense is worthwhile under 
the circumstances, even though lives are at 
stake, A special meeting sponsored by the 
National Kidney Disease Foundation and 
the American Medical Association will con- 
vene here June 20 to discuss the scientific, 
social and economic future of this kind 
of treatment for patients otherwise doomed. 

The new Veterans’ Administration program 
is under the direction of Dr. William B. 
Tucker, chief of medical services, and is be- 
ing developed with the assistance of Dr. 
Harold W. Schnaper, chief of research in 
internal medicine. Because of the impor- 
tance that the Veterans’ Administration 
attaches to this program, it has been pos- 
sible to set it up rapidly, Dr. Schnaper said 
during a recent interview by telephone. The 
decision to set up three pilot units was made 
about 6 months ago. It is hoped that 7 to 9 
additional units will be “phased in” yearly 
until the planned total of 30 is reached. 

Dr. Schnaper said it was difficult to pre- 
dict the number of patients the program 
might be able to care for when thoroughly 
set up. He sald roughly 300—about 10 pa- 
tients per unit—would be a reasonable 
guess. 

TREATMENT TO BE USED 

The treatment procedure that will be em- 
phasized was developed at the University of 
Washington School of Medicine in Seattle 
with support from the John A. Hartford 
Foundation and the National Institutes of 
Health. Most of the patients being treated 
at Seattle have not only been saved from 
death, but have actually been rehabilitated 
sufficiently to return to their normal occu- 
pations. Some have been totally without na- 
tural kidney function for more than 3 years. 
Similar programs elsewhere have been less 
successful, 

The units in the Federal program will be 
integral parts of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals in which they are located. 
Because of this, the cost of treatment may 
prove to be substantially less than has been 
the case in private institutions. Dr. Schna- 
per said they hoped to keep the cost down 
to roughly $5,000 to $7,000 for one patient a 
year. : 

Each patient being treated for chronic 
disease with artificial kidney apparatus visits 
a treatment center regularly—usually once 
or twice a week—to have his entire blood 
supply cleansed by the machine during an 
all-night or all-day treatment session. The 
process is called hemodialysis. Through it, 
the machine fulfills in one session the main 
function that a person's natural kidneys 
should be doing daily—that 18, cleansing 
the bloodstream of impurities and main- 
taining the chemical balance of the blood. 

Some specialists predict a large role, rela- 
tively soon, for however, except for trans- 
plantations between identical twins, these 
operations are considered. 


Equality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp I would like to include the following 
editorial from the Dallas Morning News 
issue of June 7: 
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Post OFFICE AND NEGROES 

The promotion of three Negroes to super- 
visory positions in the Dallas postal system 
is typical of Washington’s policies which try 
to please everybody—the reason for the 
pleasing, of course, being votes. 

The Government for years has made much 
commotion about the need of efficiency and 
qualifications in civil service personnel. To 
assure those attributes, a grading system 
was set up. 

Now comes another criterion—equality. 

Obviously there can’t be a merit list and 
an equality list. A man in the postal service 
who makes 65 on a test is not equal to one 
who makes 95. But from all indications, a 
good case can be made that the man who 
makes 65, if he has a dark skin, is superior 
to the 95. 
~ Certainly the Negro should be hired in the 
system and be given every opportunity to 
advance. And if he makes the top nine in 
grading he should get equal consideration 
with the other eight. 

But what is “equal” about jumping over 
53 whites to pick a Negro who is No. 54? 
Isn't such a policy of “equality” really one of 
inequality for the 53? 


Philippine Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, this is 
Philippine Independence Day, and, in 
recognition of this important national 
holiday of our firm friend and ally, the 
Republic of the Philippines, it is appro- 
priate that the Voice of America has 
scheduled for today a broadcast of Am- 
bassador Amelito R. Mutuc’s Philippine 
Independence Day message to his home- 
land. 

As a review of his country's recent 
progress, the message merits our inter- 
est, and I include it under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, as follows: 

MESSAGE OF THE HONORABLE AMELITO R. Mu- 
TUC, AMBASSADOR OF THE PHILIPPINES TO THE 
UNITED STATES, ON THE OCCASION OF PHILIP- 
PINE INDEPENDENCE Day, JUNE 12, 1963, 
BROADCAST BY THE VOICE OF AMERICA TO THE 
PHILIPPINES 
It is with a sense of profound gratification 

and a feeling of joy and hope that we observe 

Philippine Independence Day this year. 

To those of us who are so far away from 
home, Filipinos living as far west as Guam, 
or as far north as Vancouver and Chicago, 
or as far south as New Orleans, and as far 
east as New York and Washington, an inde- 
pendence day celebration always has a deeper 
significance and a warmer meaning. 

Those of us who are fortunate in being a 
part of the new administration in the Philip- 
pines are pleased that today there is recogni- 
tion, at home and abroad, of the “dynamic 
year-and-a-half administration” of President 
Macapagal. 

In his state-of-the-Nation address early 
this year, President Macapagal listed the 
concrete measures taken and enumerated the 
first tangible results of his program in re- 
gard to the moral regeneration of the people 
and the faster rate of economic growth of 
the country. 

The performance of his administration 
matches the promise he made in January 
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1962 eliciting the evaluation by foreign ob- 
servers, including the American press, that 
the Philippines has accomplished the first 
phase of the socioeconomic development 
program to make full use of Philippine ma- 
terial potentialities. There is now evident 
an atmosphere of confidence among Filipino 
and foreign business executives, industrial 
leaders, bankers, and investors—confidence in 
President Macapagal and his administration, 
confidence in the future, and above all, faith 
and confidence in themselves. 

It is equally clear that many Filipinos, 
recognizing the intense reformist zeal of 
the new leadership in the Philippines, and 
aware of the implications of the 5-year in- 
tegrated socioeconomic development pro- 
gram, look with high justifiable hopes for 
the good life, which is the rightful heritage 
of all mankind. 

Gratified then by what has been accom- 
plished, we are now hopeful that we can 
achieve a steady, self-sustaining growth, 
and at the same time safeguard the value of 
individual freedom and enhance human 
dignity. 

The marginal, and sometimes submarginal, 
lives of Filipinos, as reflected in inadequate 
housing, food, and shelter, are eompounded 
by a rapid growth in our population. 

It is the recognition of this overriding 
fact—a fact prevailing in other countries 
of the world—that has made the 5-year 
socioeconomic development program a vital 
factor in our national life and economy. 
In this regard, in the comparatively short 
period of 1% years, President Macapagal has 
accomplished the following: 

1. The most disturbing elements deter- 
ring our paramount objectives have been 
removed. The foreign exchange control sys- 
tem, which was the main breeding ground 
of graft and corruption, has been abolished. 
This was followed by the prosecution of 
those who have “utilized organized political 
power to build business empires, and vice 
versa; misused public trust to amass wealth; 
perpetrated smuggling, committee overpric- 
ing”; and “labor leaders who have exploited 
their followers for selfish purposes.” 

2. Price levels have been stabilized. This 
is particularly true in the case of rice and 
corn which are the staple food of our peo- 
ple. According to an Associated Press sur- 
vey late last year, prices in the Philippines 
are second to the lowest in the world. 

3. These price levels have been accompa- 
nied by the rise in income in the public sec- 
tor and the increase in wages in private en- 
terprise. 

4. Philippine export receipts increased by 
$103 million over the previous year, while 
the import bill decreased by $72 million. 

5. Philippine international reserves grew 
from a level of $103 million at the begin- 
ning of 1962 to $140 million at year’s end. 

6. Agricultural production increased by 
7.1 percent for all food crops. 

7. Industrial production for the first 6 
months in 1963 increased by 7.3 percent. 

The stability of the exchange rate con- 
tinues and together with the fiscal disci- 
pline exercised by the Government, public 
spending has been kept to the minimum and 
revenue collections have been increased. 

The pattern of these figures—impersonal 
and dry as they may appear—reveals that 
the magnitude of the responsibilities, which 
a year and a half ago appeared insurmount- 
able, has been lessened substantially. 

As the Philippines moves with confidence 
into the decade of the sixties, it is now clear 
that it is engaged in a peaceful revolution 
of economic growth that compels greater 
productivity and savings; that it is in the 
midst of fulfilling the basic requirements 
of modernization: better farming, more 
production, the building of roads, the estab- 
lishment of power utilities, transportation 
and public communication facilities. 

Our people fully realize that in this move- 
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ment there are prerequisites, which impel a 
sense of dedication and greater effort. 

That is why under the emergency em- 
ployment administration, the blueprint for 
a P15 million fishery development project 
is being planned; the program of agricul- 
ture extension intensified; and with the co- 
operation of the National Resettlement and 
Rehabilitation Administration, 12 projects 
for resettlement and the construction of 
feeder roads are now underway; intensive 
work in forest conservation and reforestation 
is being undertaken; and the training and 
recruitment of the necessary labor for 
handicraft industries being done with the 
collaboration of the national cottage indus- 
tries administration. 

The construction of multistory tenement 
projects has started in Manila’s most im- 
poverished district, which will be followed 
by the construction of similar projects in 
Philippine provinces. 

At the same time, the Government and 
the Textile Mills Association have embarked 
on a program to produce and distribute the 
low cost, durable cotton material, the Pag- 
asa cloth, for our people. 

The department of education has formu- 
lated policies and implemented measures to 
improve the quality of instruction and 
strengthen the curriculum in all levels of 
instruction. 

The department of health has contained 
the El Tor epidemic and controlled the threat 
of smallpox. As part of its public health 
program, it established additional rural 
health units and completed 31 hospitals. 

Attention has been paid to the blind and 
other physically handicapped citizens by the 
social welfare administration when it con- 
structed the regional vocational training 
center. 

Industrial peace prevails in the country, 
the disputes between labor and management 
having been reduced by 17 percent in 1962, 
a figure twice less than that for 1961. 

A drastic modification in the plans of the 
Philippine Armed Forces was effected so as 
to make its activities more responsive to 
actual conditions such as the modernization 
of equipment and weapons, the creation of 
task forces to carry out peace and order and 
wage campaigns against internal disturb- 
ances. 

The most significant developments in Phil- 
ippine foreign affairs include the mainte- 
nance of relentless vigilance in combating 
the infiltration of communism in vital sec- 
tors of the Government and Philippine so- 
ciety; the institution of administrative re- 
forms, which have resulted in safeguarding 
and enhancing the career service; closer re- 
lations with other countries; the filing of 
the Philippine claim of sovereignty, juris- 
diction, and proprietory ownership over 
North Borneo; and the continuance of close 
Philippine-American relations. Never has 
this relationship been closer than now, 
President Macapagal has said. The American 
Government has shown its willingness to 
assist the Philippines in every practical way: 
The U.S. Congress has just enacted laws 
extending hospitalization benefits and other 
privileges to Filipino veterans; the Philip- 
pine war damage bill appropriation of $73 
million was approved last year and although 
there is some movement afoot to cure certain 
alleged misdeeds connected with its enact- 
ment, I am sure that the Congress will treat 
this matter with its usual sense of fairness 
and justice. The U.S. Agency for the Inter- 
national Development, the International 
Monetary Fund, the World Bank, the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation, the Export- 
Import Bank, and even many private Amer- 
ican banks are more than ready and willing 
to extend loans and investments to Philip- 
pine projects. 

The interest in Philippine economic devel- 
opment is not confined to the United States. 
Other businessmen, bankers and investors 
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in Europe and in Asia, are now exploring the 
investment opportunities in the Philippines. 

This perfectly fits into the desire of our 
Republic to welcome foreign capital because 
domestic capital is inadequate to sustain the 
economic enterprises needed for expansion 
and for progress. 

That these things have come to pass are 
due to the zeal, selflessness and dedication 
of the present leadership in our country; to 


the peoples of other nations, which share 
our political persuasion and our economic 
aspirations. 

It is in line with this direction in Phil- 
ippine affairs that recently as the represent- 
ative of our Government in the United 
States, I convoked the First Philippine For- 
eign Service Regional Conference in North 
America. 


That conference examined with care and 
admirable diligence the workings of the Phil- 
ippine Foreign Service in a changing world, 
and laid particular emphasis on how best the 
service could help implement the 65-year 
socio economic development program. 

Since assuming my post im the American 
Capital, I have been fortunate in having 
been able to project the image of the Philip- 
pines and detailed some of the most impor- 
tant characteristics of Philippine conditions. 
That many Americans, in the public sector 
and in private, have expressed a wish to go 
to the Philippines and assist us in giving 
hope and shape to our national economy, is. 
to me, a singular source of satisfaction. 

I am one of those who deeply believe that 
there are certain special dislocations in our 
time, which give us neither security nor 
solace. The first rests on the discovery of the 
secret of the atom, which oan lead into one of 
two directions: limitless energy harnessed in 
the interest of peace or searing energy, which 
if uncontrolled can reduce the world to cin- 
ders and mankind to dust. The second re- 
volves around the conflict between two power 
systems: the Communist system with its re- 
lentiess thrust toward world domination; the 
free, open society, which stands for a climate 
of freedom under which the liberties and the 
dignity of individuals, can flourish. 

I believe that the Philippines, as a middle- 
es state, can contribute to universal peace 

and progress because as has been aptly re- 
marked, it believes in the “interdependence 
of nations and the integration of humanity.” 

This belief, which of course, is not new, 
was dramatized recently when Pope John 
XXIII died and the world, mourning his 
death, remembers with gratitude and ad- 
miration, his two great encyclicals, the 
Mater et Magistra and the Pacem in Terris. 
These pronouncements stressed the obliga- 
tions of individual sociéties to their under- 
privileged members, the poor, the disin- 
herited, the displaced; the responsibility of 
affluent nations to the less fortunate; and 
the urgency of close cooperation between 
rich and poor countries, such cooperation 
to be effected “with the greatest respect for 
the liberty of the countries being developed.” 

It is within this perspective, then, that as 
I deliver these remarks from Washington, 
D.C., for rebroadcast to the Philippines, I am 
hopeful that all our friends in this country 
and in other nations will extend to us their 
friendship, understanding and guidance for 
the importance of June 12, in the words of 
President Macapagal, “demands that it be 
observed with fitting ceremonies to the end 
that it will be cherished forever in the hearts 
of the Filipino people and Inspire them and 
posterity to greater dedication and endeayor 
for the welfare of the country and well-being 
of mankind.” 
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Civil Rights in Missouri and Alabama 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, of late 
we have witnessed, and are continuing to 
witness, a new and agonizing chapter 
written in the annals of U.S. civil rights. 
It is a chapter filled with suffering and 
pain visited upon a segment of our citi- 
zenry in their continuing struggle for 
community acceptance of their moral, as 
well as legal rights. It is a chapter which 
we as Americans cannot afford to forget, 
for if we do, the violence of Birmingham, 
Ala., Jackson, Miss., Lexington, N.C., and 
the rest will have been to no avail. If 
any good is to come from this unhappy 
and sanguinary chapter, it is to bring to 
the forefront a revitalized awareness of 
the evils of nationwide racial discrimina- 
tion and the stark injustices which have, 
for too long now, plagued the lot of the 
American Negro. Being an atrophy of 
human energy and talent, racial discrim- 
ination must be eliminated; it serves 
only as a painful obstacle in man’s en- 
deavor to realize his best potential. 

Attendant upon the current racial tur- 
moil have been innumerable editorials on 
the arborescence of continued racial vio- 
lence. An eloquent and inspiring ex- 
ample is the May 16, 1963, editorial in 
the Tablet, the official organ of the dio- 
cese of Brooklyn. In its thought-provok- 
ing presentation, the editorial seeks to 
apply the message and spirit of love as 
found in the late Pope John XXIII's 
great encyclical letter, “Pacem in Ter- 
ris,” to the recent racial disturbances. 
At this time I insert the Tablet editorial 
in the Recorp in order that Members of 
both Houses may be benefited from its 
import: 

From the Tablet, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
May 16, 1963] 

Civi RIGETS IN MISSOURI AND ALABAMA 

Against the background of the civil rights 
demonstrations by Catholics in Missouri and 
by Negroes in Alabama, these words from 
Pope John’s peace encyclical are worth re- 
calling: 

“If a man becomes conscious of his rights, 
he must become equally aware of his duties. 
Thus he who possesses certain rights has 
likewise the duty to claim those rights as 
marks of this dignity, while all others have 
the obligation to acknowledge those rights 
and respect them.” 

Thus the demonstrators in both instances, 
aware of their rights to equal treatment 
under the law, were not acting rashly or 
imprudently but were fulfilling a duty, to 
claim their rights as marks of their dignity. 

If some of the methods used are question- 
able (as Archbishop Toolen has asserted in 
Alabama) they are to be condemned; but 
this fact can in no way condone the con- 
tinuance of discrimination. Rather, the 
mildness of most of the protests, after so 
many years of injustice, is to be marveled at. 

Much as we deplore the racial goings-on 
in Birmingham, as a nation we must bow 
our heads in shame for having tolerated so 
long the conditions which gave them rise. 
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The rioting, bombing, stabbing, vilification 
and all the rest of the ugly mess are but the 
symptoms of a deep-seated social malignancy. 
Race supremacy—white or black—is the 
name of the virus. 

Sad to own, the outbreak in B 
is nothing new in our history. Incidents 
like it have happened elsewhere in our coun- 
try, many times, in the North as well as in 
the South. And we will not see the end of 
them as long as the color of a man's skin is 
accepted as reason enough to keep him apart 
in public accommodations, and for depriving 
him of the free exercise of the rights guar- 
anteed him by the law of the land. 

Nine years ago this week, the U.S. Supreme 
Court, in a unanimous decision, banned en- 
forced racial segregation in tax-supported 
schools as being unconstitutional. Desegre- 
gation has since proceeded at a snail's pace, 
and in some States it amounts to very little 
more than token compliance. Like Catho- 
lics and anyone else, Negroes can get tired 
of waiting. And they are well within their 
rights in demonstrating publicly for the re- 
moval of the indignities and the injustices 
they continue to suffer through practices 
of racial discrimination. 

In his widely acclaimed encyclical letter 
“Pacem in Terris,” the Holy Father con- 
demned the very evil against which the Ne- 
gro population of Birmingham has risen in 
organized protest: 

“On the contrary, the conviction that all 
men are equal by reason of their natural 
dignity has been generally accepted. Hence 
racial discrimination can in no way be 
justified.” 

What cannot be justified ought not to be 
endlessly endured, in Alabama or Missouri. 
We feel that some good may yet come out 
of Birmingham, even though the price is a 
big one to have to pay. The cause of inter- 
racial justice has always been an uphill 
fight, but despite the radicals on both sides— 
white segregationists and Black Muslims— 
the cause does go forward. Birmingham is a 
bitter lesson, but it may yet have thera- 
peutic virtue for those who are willing to 
take the cure. 

That fact that the Alabama and Missouri 
clyil rights demonstrations are in the news 
at the same time could be to mutual ad- 
vantage. 

May we hope that Catholics and Negroes, 
as well as Protestants and Jews—all of whom 
are quick to protest injustice against them- 
selves—will be helped to understand the 
problems of all our fellow Americans. 

What of those who loudly claim their own 
rights but in practice admit to no corre- 
sponding duty to acknowledge and respect 
the rights of others? “Pacem in Terris” is 
an encyclical of love, but it has strong words 
for these split personalities: 

“Every fundamental human right draws 
its Indestructible moral force from the nat- 
ural law, which in granting it imposes a 
corresponding obligation. Those, therefore, 
who claim their own rights, yet altogether 
forget or neglect to carry out their respec- 
tive duties, are people who build with one 
hand and destroy with the other.” 


Polar Explorer, Capt. Finn Ronne, 
U.S. Naval Reserve (Retired) 
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HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 12, 1963 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, Po- 
lar Explorer Capt. Finn Ronne, U.S. 
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Naval Reserve, retired, who has a re- 
markable record in geographic and 
scientific exploration of the Antarctic, 
was honored recently by the Explorers 
Club of New York at their annual ban- 
quet of the Washington group. 

The certificate of merit, of which 
Captain Ronne is the second worldwide 
recipient, was presented him by Dr. 
Serge Korff, president of the Explorers 
Club of New York. In presenting the 
citation, Dr. Korff stated that the board 
of directors of the Explorers Club 
awarded him this honor, recognizing his 
achievements in his geographic and sci- 
entific contribution to polar knowledge 
over 30 years of service in exploration.” 

Captain Ronne in accepting this honor 
expressed his appreciation with the hope 
that Dr. Korff would convey his heart- 
felt thanks for the club's recognition. 
“It was very thoughtful and gracious of 
them to remember me at this time,” he 
concluded. 

The record of my friend, Capt. Finn 
Ronne, upon which this citation of merit 
is based is unparalleled in the annals of 
arctic and antarctic exploration. To 
date, Captain Ronne’s distinguished ca- 
reer encompasses six journeys to the 
Antarctic; four of at least 15 months’ 
duration, including one he personally 
organized and led in 1946-48, as well as 
four summers to the arctic regions. 

Norwegian born and the son of Martin 
Ronne, who was with Roald Amundsen 
for 20 years, Finn Ronne's enviable rec- 
ord of geographical exploration of the 
Antartic was accomplished as an Ameri- 
can citizen. Trained as an engineer, he 
emigrated to the United States in 1923 
and joined the engineering staff of West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. He became a citizen in 1929. On 
leave, he served with Admiral Byrd's 
1933-35 expedition as ski expert and dog 
driver and sledged for months in Ant- 
arctica’s interior doing geographical ex- 
ploration and survey. 

Back with Westinghouse in 1935 he 
made plans for his own small expedition 
which suddenly snowballed into US. 
Antarctic Service Expedition when his 
plans were taken over and conducted by 
the Department of Interior. As second- 
in-command at East Base on Palmer 
Peninsula, he led the main southern 
sledge party that completed a 1,264-mile 
sledge trip in 84 days, exploring and de- 
lineating 450 miles of new coastline in 
the Pacific quadrant, and claimed newly 
discovered land for the United States. 
On the mountainous Palmer Peninsula 
he accurately surveyed more than 300 
geographical features, photographed 
them from 12 main control centers and 
completed a survey map that forms the 
basis for control of trimetrogon photo- 
graphs he took on his later exploratory 
flights over the same area 7 years later. 
Commissioned a lieutenant in the US. 
Navy in May, 1941, he served in World 
War II with the Navy’s Bureau of Ships 
in charge of tenders and repair ships for 
which he received Navy's commendation. 
In summer of 1946 he was on Navy task 
force staff surveying Canadian Arctic 
and northwest Greenland to set up 
weather stations and construct airstrips 
at now famous Thule Air Force Base. 
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Without funds of his own and against 
great odds, his sheer determination 
launched the Ronne Antarctic Research 
Expedition 1946-48. With congressional 
approval for loan of a Navy ship, he 
solicited funds and equipment from uni- 
versities and scientific organizations. 
The Air Force lent him airplanes for ex- 
ploration and aerial photography and 
the Office of Naval Research outlined a 
scientific plan to follow. The 23 people, 
including his wife Edith Ronne, the 183- 
foot wooden ship Port of Beaumont was 
manned and sailed beyond Cape Horn, 
to Marguerite Bay, off Palmer Peninsula, 
Antarctica where his ship was frozen in. 
Based on shore, his party spent the long, 
dark and cold winter-night preparing to 
tackle geographical problems on the 
sun’s return. His party of aviation peo- 
ple, himself the aerial navigator, made 
numerous flights and mapped known 
and previously unknown land to the 
south and southwest of the treacherous 
Weddell Sea. Here the last unknown 
coastline in the world was delineated; it 
stretches from Palmer Peninsula south- 
ernmost in the Weddell Sea to Coats 
Land, a distance of about 450 miles. 
Scientists at base and out in the field 
with dog teams conducted investigations 
in 11 branches of science. Mountain 
ranges with huge glaciers were discov- 
ered in the newly explored “Edith Ronne 
Land” which is more than twice the size 
of Texas—all of which he claimed in the 
name of the United States. 

The 100 new features discovered in- 
cludes Isaiah Bowman Peninsula, Gould 
Bay, Mount Merle Tuvé, LeMay Moun- 
tain Range, Sweeney and Lowell Thomas 
Mountains, and many others. The cor- 
relation and location of all of the newly 
discovered features he located on 
sketchmaps sent to the American Geo- 
graphical Society from Valparaiso, 
Chile. Complete maps were made by the 
society even before the expedition ship 
reached New York. This also proved to 
be a “first” in the history of explora- 
tion. A full description of the geograph- 
ical and scientific accomplishments of 
the expedition were published in the 
June 1948 issue of Geographic Review of 
the American Geographical Society of 
New York. 

The results obtained by Captain 
Ronne's expedition are found in 15 sci- 
entific publications by the Office of Naval 
Research. Other publications as a re- 
sult of his expedition were presented the 
Air Force, the Army, Scientific Monthly, 
Explorers Journal, et cetera, and the 
popular account of the expedition in 
“Antarctic Conquest,” Captain Ronne's 
own story, by G. P. Putnam's, New 
York. The expedition which cost a total 
of only $50,000, was financed on a shoe- 
string, but the accomplishments of its 
23 members, as indicated in the foreword 
of “Antarctic Conquest” by Dr. Isaiah 
Bowman, were much greater than any 
much larger and costlier expedition of 
the time. Captain Ronne's work has 
been recognized in the scientific and 
geographical polar field. In 1946 he be- 
came the first American postmaster ever 
to set up a post office in the Antarctic 
and thus gave him official backing to an 
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otherwise privately financed and oper- 
ated polar expedition. 

Promoted to captain in the Naval Re- 
serve in 1953, he served as military com- 
mander and scientific leader of Ellsworth 
Station, southernmost in the Weddell 
Sea in Edith Ronne Land from 1956 to 
1958 with 38 men in his expedition to 
collect scientific data under the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year program. In 
addition to a thorough scientific study 
made by the nine civilians in the party, 
Captain Ronne discovered new moun- 
tains and glaciers in the Edith Ronne 
Land sector on many airplane flights and 
these also were claimed for the United 
States. 

During the 1958-59 season, Captain 
Ronne accepted an invitation from the 
Argentine Navy to accompany their ex- 
pedition to their many bases on the 
Palmer Peninsula and their two bases, 
deep in the Weddell Sea. Again, in No- 
vember-December 1961 he flew to Mc- 
Murdo Sound in the Ross Sea from New 
Zealand and farther on to land at the 
South Pole. This visit was in connec- 
tion with the 50th anniversary of Roald 
Amundsens sledge expedition when they 
first reached the South Pole on the 14th 
of December 1911. In the summer of 
1962 Captain Ronne spent some time on 
Spitsbergen, north of Norway in a small 
97-foot long sealing ship cruising along 
the western flords of the archipelago 
studying this little known island group 
in the far north. 

Thus through four yearlong winterings 
and seven summer-tours in the cause of 
science and geographical exploration, 
Captain Ronne has covered more terrain 
in the Antarctic by dog-team travel and 
airplane flights than any other Antarc- 
tic explorer. All of this newly discovered 
land he has claimed in favor of his 
adopted country, the United States of 
America, in the never ending direction 
of energies toward the accumulation of 
knowledge for the benefit of all mankind. 


The President’s Envoy to Moscow 
Disarmament Negotiations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, appalling 
as the President's announcement that 
we were suspending nuclear testing in 
the atmosphere and entering into top 
level disarmament negotiations in Mos- 
cow was to the American people, the 
naming of our top negotiator is simply 
beyond belief. 

The man the President is sending to 
deal with the wily Khrushchev, to reach 
an agreement which could result in total 
disarmament of the United States, is 
Averell Harriman, the architect of fail- 
ure in our policies of combating the 
Communist conspiracy. It was Harri- 
man who arranged the coalition govern- 
ment of Laos at the Geneva Conference 
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-which resulted in the present Commu- 
nist aggression and will probably mean 
a complete Communist victory in Laos. 
After the Communists had broken the 
agreement, it was Averell Harriman who 
went to Moscow and made the amazing 
discovery that Khrushchev agreed in 
principle on the need to keep the Laos 
fighting from getting out of hand. Of 
course, Mr. Harriman got no commit- 
ment from Khrushchev to stop the fight- 
ing instigated by the Communists, nor 
did he receive any pledge that the Com- 
munists would honor the solemn agree- 
ment they entered into last year. 

In fact Mr. Harriman has been in- 
volved in many of the disastrous agree- 
ments in which the free world has lost 
to the Communists in central Europe 
and Asia, and was particularly involved 
in the loss of Rumania. 

How can the American people now 
have confidence that the Harriman for- 
mula will save us from another disaster? 
Mr. Speaker, there can be no such assur- 
ance because of Mr. Harriman’s con- 
sistent record of failure in dealing with 
the Communists. If the President in- 
sists on continuing to send the Nation on 
the suicidal course in international af- 
fairs, the least he can do is to put an 
engineer at the throttle who will recog- 
nize the danger signals when they are 
flashing. 


An article from the Washington World 
follows: ¥ 
Dip HARRIMAN MEET CASTRO IN RUSSIA ?—SEN- 
ATE SUBCOMMITTEE INVESTIGATES REPORT OF 
CLANDESTINE CONFRONTATION IN APRIL 
(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 


The Senate Preparedness Subcommittee is 
investigating a sensational report that Un- 
der Secretary of State Averell Harriman and 
Cuban Dictator Castro conferred secretly in 
Russia. 

Both were there in late April, although 
this allegation is the first hint of a meeting 
between them. 

According to detailed information from 
important Cuban refugee sources, the re- 
puted parley took place around April 28, in 
either Moscow or Murmansk. 

Harriman was in Moscow April 25-28, to 
talk to Premier Khrushchey on the deterio- 
rating situation in Red-threatened Laos. On 
the basis of a Soviet announcement, Castro 
was in Moscow on the 28th. From a news 
photograph released by the Russians, Castro 
was in Murmansk on April 27. Harriman 
stopped off in that city on the 28th, on his 
way out of the Soviet. 

NEWS TO HIS OFFICE 


Inquiries by these writers at his State De- 

t office, brought a blank reply. As- 

sistants stated Harriman was in Australia, 

and claimed they knew nothing about a 

meeting between him and Castro. They 

didn’t deny it, but asserted it was news to 
them. 

The Cuban informants told the Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee, headed by Senator JOHN 
Srennis, Democrat, of Mississippi, that Har- 
riman and Castro discussed reestablishing 
diplomatic relations in exchange for a fur- 
ther reduction of Soviet troops in Cuba. 

Also that Castro brought up the question 
of resuming trade between the United States 
and Cuba—which he makes no secret of 
ardently seeking. 

Such a move by the United States would 
automatically destroy the extensive trade 
barriers built up against Castro’s Commu- 
nist by members of the Organization 
of American States. The whole diplomatic 
and trade battle against Castroism would 
collapse, 
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The reputed meeting between Harriman 
and Castro is taken with utmost seriousness 
by the Senate committee. The report is be- 
ing very carefully looked into. 

State Department and other administra- 
tion officials are slated to be closely ques- 
tioned. Meanwhile, the committee is 
a thorough study of certain confidential 
details conveyed to it. 

Reason for the committee's concern is the 
impressive source of its admittedly sensa- 
tional information. One of the informants 
is a refugee who gave up an important gov- 
ernment job in Havana, Other information 
obtained from these sources has proven valid. 

From these refugee sources, the Senators 
also have learned that Soviet troops have 
been secretly moved from their encamp- 
ments to areas that cannot be easily spotted 
by high-level (U-2) reconnaissance flights, 
These significant changes have taken place 
very recently. 

BEARS ON RED TROOPS 

They are particularly important as the 
Soviet Embassy has been the State 
Department that Moscow is slowly withdraw- 
ing combat elements from Cuba. 

Intelligence reports do not bear this out. 

On the basis of intelligence data, Russia 
actually is rotating its forces and not with- 
drawing them. For every shipload that os- 
tentatiously leaves the island, another ship 
surreptitiously disembarks as many or more 


troops. 

Intelligence estimates Russian troop 
strength in Cuba at 17,500. President Ken- 
nedy has stated the number is 12,500. Cuban 
refugees claim at least 22,000. 

A major reason for this lack of accurate 
data is that there have been no low-level 
reconnaissance flights over Cuba since early 
February. They were suspended on direct 
orders of President Kennedy. 

High-level U-2 reconnaissance flights are 
limited and infrequent. 

This has never been publicly disclosed 
either by the White House or the Pentagon. 

On April 20, 1961, several months after 
taking office, President Kennedy stated, 
“Communism is not negotiable in this 
hemisphere.” 


William H. Grier—Rock Hill's First Citi- 
zen—Is Only Clemson Grad Getting 
Honorary Degree 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I enclose an article from the Rock 
Hill Herald, Rock Hill, S.C., of June 1, 
1963, which salutes the magnificent civic 
and community leadership of Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Grier, leading citizen of York 
County of South Carolina. I, too, join 
in this wonderful salute to Mr. Grier. 
WILLTLAx H. Grrer—Rocx HIL 's Fer CITI- 

ZEN—Is ONLY CLEMSON Grad GETTING 

HONORARY DEGREE 

CLEMSON —William H. Grier, president of 
the finishing division of M. Lowenstein & 
Sons, Inc., and Rock Hill’s first citizen in 
the minds of most city fathers, will be the 
only Clemson graduate getting an honorary 
degree today at Clemson commencement 
exercises. 

Grier, son of a Fort Mill grocer, graduated 
from Clemson in 1923 with a degree in tex- 
tiles. Since graduation he has worked his 
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way up through the ranks of the textile 
industry. 

During the 40-year span he has spent in 
textiles, Grier has observed many changes 
in methods of production, employment, 
safety, and other facets of the industry. 

Education, he said, is definitely the first 
requirement for a future in textiles, or any 
other industry. 

“There is a very definite lack of chemical 
and textile graduates today,” he said. “I was 
at a NASA (National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration) conference recently, and 
those officials are worried about the lack 
of trained chemists,” 

Grier said opportunities in textiles are 
wide open. “There is a terrific future in 
textiles if a young fellow is willing to work,” 
he said. Too many young fellows get out 
of school, though, and are too anxious to get 
to the top.” 

He noted that jobs are becoming scarcer 
for persons who do not bother with a formal 
education. 

“In the future it's going to get harder and 
harder for young people without a high 
school education to get jobs in industry. A 
plant should try not to hire anybody but 
high school graduates,” he added. we've 
watched that over the years and it has paid 
off.” 

Grier should know. He was among the 
first in the industry to stress educational 
qualifications for hiring. “There has been 
an overall stress of education and a terrific 
upsurge of research in just the past few 
years,” he noted. 

Mills under his management won't hire 
workers without high school educations. 

Required skills are becoming increasingly 
important in the textile industry, Grier said. 
“Consumers and their buyers demand 
quality in the products they buy. It’s no 
longer a question of what will get by. It’s 
got to be right, and skilled labor is a neces- 
sity for turning out quality products.” 

Grier pointed out that automation is 
“coming fast and everybody is going to have 
to accept it. I'm against it where it's going 
to be a hardship on anybody—but it’s com- 
ing,” he warned. 

Another change in the textile industry that 
Grier has observed during the past 40 years 
was the big upgrading of quality. 

“Styling didn’t amount to anything then. 
Now we have to have the color, finishes, and 
a variety of materials,” he said. 

“Research has played a big part in the in- 
dustry. It lends itself to the product and 
to use.” 

Grier said the greatest change in textiles 
was in blends and finishes. “When I started 
out, manmade fiber just wasn't accepted. 
But, it’s here to stay now,” he added. 

“For example,” he said, “wash-and-wear 
finishes are comparatively new. That is 
strictly a chemically controlled process. 
Frankly, more use of chemistry has been a 
big trend in the industry. It’s a real science 
now.” 

Turning to another aspect of textiles, Grier 
noted that plant facilities and plant safety 
have become focal points in the industry. 

“When I first started out, we paid very 
little attention to safety. Now I don’t know 
of any plant that doesn’t stress safety. Most 
plants have a man whose sole job it is to stop 
accidents. We provide our employees with 
safety shoes, and goggles, and we put up 
guards around thé machines. We also pro- 
mote safety in the plant.” 8 

Of the two- price cotton system Grier had 
only one comment: 

“It is a great drawback and it would cer- 
tainly help to get relief.” 

Grier got into textiles because he didn’t 
like farming, or so he tells it. 

When he was 17 he won a $240-a-year 
scholarship to Clemson. 

“When I got there,” he said, “I found that 
the scholarship provided for either agricul- 
ture or textiles. I chose textiles. I had had 
enough of farming.” 
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When he graduated, he worked in a plant 
in Massachusetts for a year and a half, “I 
liked it from the start. I liked everything 
about it,” he said. 

He left the Massachusetts plant and re- 
turned to South Carolina to work in the Pa- 
cific Mills plant at Lyman, now the Lyman 
Printing & Finishing Co., sister plant of Rock 
Hill Printing & Finishing Co. 

In 1929 he went to Thomaston, Ga., as 
superintendent, and, in 1930 he became su- 
perintendent at the Commander Mills in 
Sand Springs, Okla. 

In 1933 he returned to Rock Hill Printing 
& Finishing Co. as bleachery superintendent. 
He later became assistant superintendent, 
sperintendent, general manager, and execu- 
tive vice president. In 1959 he was named 
president of the finishing division. 

At present Grier is a member of the 
Lowenstein board of directors, P. & N. Rail- 
road board of directors, Winthrop College 
board of trustees, board of Rock Hill Cham- 
ber of Commerce, board of Carolinas United 
Community Services, board of the South 
Carolina Association of School Boards, Inc., 
and is a deputy chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board of Richmond. 

As president of the finishing division, his 
main office is in the new office building in 
Rock Hill, but he goes to Lyman about 
twice a week. He is in constant touch with 
both plants at all times and has straight 
line telephones to both plants as well as 
the New York office. 

“My family is my one hobby,” said Grier, 
“but every Saturday morning I shoot pool 
at the Elks Club. I almost never miss that 
pool game.” 

Grier chuckled: “I guess I'll have to miss 
it today to go to Clemson.” 

Seriously, he said, “The awarding of this 
degree is the greatest thing that has ever 
happened to me outside of my family. I 
am very proud and will accept it humbly.” 

Grier’s acceptance of the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws today crowns a lifetime in 
which education has been almost as strong 
a factor as the textile mills he loves. His 
associates say he has never stopped learning 
himself. 

He has provided his own children with 
complete educations, and through loans, gifts 
and occasional anonymous grants, he has 
seen to it that numbers of other youngsters 
have been afforded the opportunity to attend 
college. 

And as much as his success in textiles 
has been the goal of his life, his love of 
South Carolina has proven even stronger. 
Little known among his friends and neigh- 
bors is the fact that Grier once refused 
the presidency of M. Lowenstein & Sons be- 
cause he didn’t want to move to New York 
and leave his beloved South Carolina be- 
hind. 


Certificate From CAB To Permit North- 
east Airlines To Continue Its New York- 
to-Florida Ronte Permanently 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 12, 1963 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, at this 
point I wish to have it noted in the REC- 
orp that on Tuesday afternoon, June 11, 
the entire Massachusetts delegation to 
the Congress of the United States, in- 
cluding Speaker of the House Joun W. 
McCormack, Senator Leverett SALTON- 
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STALL, and Senator Epwarp M. KENNEDY, 
met on the steps of the Capitol with more 
than 200 employees and citizens of Mas- 
sachusetts. The purpose was our mutual 
interest in a certificate from the Civil 
Aeronautics Board which will permit 
Northeast Airlines to continue its New 
York-to-Florida route permanently. 

Each member of the congressional del- 
egation spoke at the mecting as well as 
Mr. Lindner and Mr. C. Sinclair, of the 
Transport Workers Union of America, 
AFL-CIO, For the information of my 
colleagues here in the House, who may 
not be aware of the importance of this 
matter to New England, I wish to in- 
clude the remarks of Mr. Lindner and 
Mr. Sinclair: 

Mr. LINDNER. Mr. S Senator SALTON- 
STALL, Senator KENNEDY, and Members of the 
House of Representatives, I should like to 
take a few moments of your time to express 
the profound appreciation of the Transport 
Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO, for 
your kind attendance at this very brief cere- 
mony, and for your past assistance in other 
Northeast Airlines’ struggles wherein you 
have so generously participated. 

But more importantly, I should like to say 
to the Speaker, the Honorable Jonn W. Mo- 
Cormack, how very much the Northeast em- 
ployees appreciate your untiring and un- 
selfish efforts in their behalf. You, Mr. 
Speaker, have been in the forefront of every 
situation Northeast has been involved in 
from its very inception in Boston and New 
England—later on New York and, finally in 
the New York-Florida market—even to the 
extent of appearing personally before the 
Civil Aeronautics Board testifying in our 
behalf. 

Mr. Speaker, in behalf of the Northeast 
Airlines employees, Frank O'Connell, and my- 
self, I want to extend to you our heartfelt 
thanks. And now, Mr. Sinclair, president, 
Local 515. 

Mr. C. SINCLAIR. Mr. Speaker, Senator SAL- 
TONSTALL, Senator KENNEDY, and Members of 
the House of Representatives, speaking in my 
capacity as president of local 515 of the 
Transport Workers Union, and in behalf of 
the nearly 1,500 employees of Northeast Air- 
lines my international union represents, I 
would like you to know how very much we 
appreciate you taking the time from your 
very busy schedules to come here and receive 
this TWU sponsored Northeast Airlines em- 
ployee delegation, and our petition solicit- 
ing your assistance, by whatever means 
deemed legal and proper under the rules of 
practice of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The employees of Northeast Airlines, some 
2,800 in number, have for the past year and a 
half suffered great anxiety—never knowing 
what new obstacle might terminate their 
employment. Our employer, Northeast, not 
too long ago, was on the verge of bankruptcy, 
mainly because of the short-term financing 
forced upon the company in the purchasing 
of new jet equipment due to its temporary 
New York to Florida route certificate—5-year 
terms as compared to the 9- to ll-year 
terms enjoyed by its competitors. 

The Board, after due hearing and process, 
allowed Hughes Tool Co. to assume control of 
Northeast and ball the company out of its 
dire financial position, More jets were pur- 
chased or leased, creditors were elther stayed 
or satisfied and, for the first time this past 
winter season, Northeast competed effec- 
tively with the other two carriers. 

Since the award to Northeast of a tempo- 
rary 5-year New York to Florida route, North- 
east has fulfilled its commitment to the 
Board that such a route would allow North- 
east to go off subsidy and to remain off. 
Northeast has lived up to that commitment. 
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We firmly believe that with this kind of 
determination; the leadership given to 
management by Mr. Austin, Northeast Air- 
lines president; the financial backing of 
Hughes Tool Co. and with the faith in our 
company as shown by this employee repre- 
sentation here today, Northeast Airlines is 
“Fit, willing, and able.” 

Should the Board fail to recognize the 
seriousness of our situation, it will mean 
that in the very near future approximately 
2,000 employees, mainly Massachusetts resi- 
dents, would lose their jobs. This would 
mean a loss in wages alone of $10.5 million 
annually. 

Mr. Speaker, I now present you with our 
petition on behalf of all Northeast Airlines 
employees, and sincerely thank you all for, 
your kindest attention and courtesy ex- 
tended us. Thank you. 


National Lotteries of Paraguay, Peru, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 12, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, all of the 77 
foreign countries that operate Govern- 
ment lotteries have found that restrain- 
ing rather than prohibitive measures are 
best not only in coping with the gambling 
problem but in raising additional reve- 
nue. Today I would like to go back to 
South America and point out four other 
countries that utilize Government-run 
lotteries as the best, painless revenue 
producers. 

Mr. Speaker, all of these countries 
make the normal gambling urge of their 
people work for the benefit of health and 
social welfare. 

Paraguay is a small and impoverished 
nation of about 2 million people. Reve- 
nue sources are few and far between, but 
public needs are great. Luckily, Para- 
guay is smart enough to take advantage 
of a national lottery. The total gross re- 
ceipts for 1962 came to $900,000, of which 
almost $187,000 went to the government. 
The net revenues were used by the de- 
partment of maternal and child care for 
the mother-child care program. 

Peru is another country that takes ad- 
vantage of and capitalizes on the gam- 
bling spirit of its people, The gross an- 
nual receipts for 1962 were $2,506,000. 
The net income was $406,000, which was 
used to increase the charity funds of the 
public benevolent organizations operat- 
ing the lotteries. These funds were ear- 
marked for hospital and medical services. 

Uruguay is also a small country of 
some 3 million people, but it also has the 
sense to realize that great benefits may 
be derived from a national lottery. The 
gross réceipts for the year 1962 came to 
over $18 million, an increase of $3 million 
over last year. The total net income to 
the Government came close to $5 million. 

Venezuela is another country where 
the wheels of fortune spin on behalf of 
the public welfare. This small nation 
took in over $28 million in 1962. After 
payment of prizes, about $2% million 
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went to the Government treasury. All of 
the income was set aside for the support 
of charities. 

Mr. Speaker, with our taxes rapidly 
rising and with the need for new sources 
of revenue to meet our public demands 
becoming more pressing, is there a more 
painless or sensible way of raising Goy- 
ernment revenue than a national lot- 
tery? None of these countries think so. 

It is hard to understand our stubborn- 
ness and reluctance in not having our 
own Government-run lottery in the 
United States. If we took advantage of 
a national lottery in this country, we 
could raise over $10 billion a year in add- 
ed income which could be used for tax 
relief and reduction of our national debt. 
What a lift this would be to Mr. and Mrs. 
American taxpayer. 


Pope John XXIII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH R. HARDING 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 12, 1963 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, the 
world recently lost one of its great and 
vital leaders when death claimed Pope 
John the 23d. 

By reading the extracts from his diary 
written some 20 years ago when Pope 
John did not realize what destiny held 
in store, one can easily understand why 
this son of peasant parents was later to 
make such a mark on all of humanity. 
It is also easy to understand from these 
excerpts why last week people of all 
religions, of all .nationalities, and all 
classes were mourning his passing. 

Proverbs so aptly states, “As a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he.” Pope 
John’s diary reveals a man of great love 
and understanding who followed closely 
the teachings of Jesus Christ that we 
should love one another. At this point, 
Mr. Speaker, I include the excerpts from 
Pope John’s diary which were written 
between 1938 and 1940 and which were 
carried by United Press International 
since his death: 

July 26, 1938: “One must make oneself 
loved in order to impose order, peace, and 
religious progress.” 

October 6, 1938: “The farewell to my 
loved ones, to my mother who perhaps I 
will never again see on the earth, is always 
something said, poignant. I know, though, 
how to be obedient and this tempers and 
sweetens everything.” 

October 23, 1938: “We must, in the case 
of souls, make the effort to approach, rather 
to penetrate, the spirit with which Jesus 
cares for them. And surely the spirit of 
Jesus is regard to them is more charitable 
than ours.” 

February 22, 1939: “It is well to let oneself 
be ground up by pain and by death so as to 
rise again.” 

May 10, 1939: “All know how to suggest 
and more than a few how to criticize, but 
to direct oneself to a useful and simple 
service; This is another thing.” 

September 4, 1939; “It is of great comfort 
to feel oneself understood, followed and 
loved. All that happens in a form superior 
to my merits.” 
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October 1939: “In these days my spirit is 
filled up with discomfort, On the other 
hand why suffer? Isn't it enough to do 
the holy will of the Lord and to adore the 
profound mystery in the destiny of peoples?” 

November 7, 1939: “What more can I wish 
for in life? Nothing: Beyond a greater ef- 
fort of perfection in living and achieving my 
obligations as Bishop and as servant of the 
Holy Church, Sometimes I am stung also 
by poverty, that which renders me impotent 
to help my own who, so numerous in the 
house, suffer the lack of so many things. 
Beati pauperes (blessed pauperes).” 

February 24, 1940: To my poor fountain 
approach men of every type. My function is 
to give water to all. Leaving a good impres- 
sion even on the heart of a scamp seems to 
me a good act of charity that in its own time 
will bring blessings.” 

April 13, 1940: “Human love without con- 
tact with God leads to every excess and ends 
in sadness,” 

June 10, 1940: “The war is a periculum 
enorme (enormous danger). For a Christian 
who believes in Jesus and in his gospel, an 
inquity and a contradiction. I think that 
from today my responsibility and my obliga- 
tions of wisdom and of moderation and char- 
ity become even more serious. I must be the 
bishop of all, that is: Consul Dei (Consul of 
God), father, ight, encouragement for all, 


nature makes me desire the success of my 


dear country: Grace inspires me from today 
more than ever to proposals and efforts for 
peace.” 

June 22, 1940: “Everything serves to 
demonstrate that in the sense of true peace 
in the world either there will be the gospel 
or we will return to blood.” 


I am proud to join with government 
leaders throughout the world and church 
leaders of every denomination in paying 


tribute to the life of this great and godly 
man. 


Unworthy Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial-from the May 29, 1963, 
edition of the Tuscola County Advertiser, 
Caro, Mich. The resounding defeat of 
the wheat referendum has been recorded, 
but tales of “fast plays,” as described in 
this editorial, on the important vote con- 
tinue to be reported. This particular in- 
cident, I believe, is important enough to 
call to the attention of every Member. 

The editorial follows: 

Victim or Fast PLAY 

An advertisement in last week's Advertiser, 
signed “Tuscola County Wheat Growers”, 
which urged a “Yes” vote on the wheat refer- 
endum Tuesday of this week, has caused 
some little stir among some wheat growers. 

A few have called this office, asking who 
was responsible for insertion of the ad, and 
saying they were mad because, while they 
grew wheat, they were not in favor of the 
proposition. These callers remarked also 
that they did not know of any organization 
called the Tuscola County Wheat Growers. 

We believe that those who are kicking 
about the ad have a very distinct point. 

The signature on the ad was a patent at- 
tempt to make people believe that there was 
some sort of a Tuscola County organization 
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which was sponsoring the ad when in fact 
that was not the case. 

The Advertiser feels itself somewhat at 
fault for accepting an advertisement with 
such a vague signature, and in the: interest 
of fair play tells the following story 

The advertisement came to us in the mail, 
with a Caro postmark. Attached to the copy 
for the ad was a small slip reading as follows: 
“Duane Andreas, GTA North Snelling Drive, 
St. Paul, Minn.” Under that were the in- 
structions to “make bill out to him 
(Andreas), send bill to Mike Hatles, Owen- 
dale.” 

After receiving several telephone calls 
about the matter, we became curious our- 
selves and after some little effort we found 
that Duane Andreas is the assistant general 
manager of the Farmers’ Union Grain Ter- 
minal Association, which operates a big busi- 
ness in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana, and others of the northern wheat- 
growing States. His address is Box 3597, St. 
Paul, Minn, 

Mike Hatles of Owendale is an area field 
man for the Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation section of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture or more familiarly the ASC. 
The area which he oversees is 10 counties in 
this section of Michigan. 

For several weeks, perhaps even months, 
since this particular type of Government con- 
trol of farmers has been proposed, Secretary 
of Agriculture Orville Freeman has been 
charged by the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration and other farm organizations with 
using Federal funds to influence a favorable 
vote on the proposition with the taxpayers’ 
money. This present situation in this one 
county, with an employee of the ASC help- 
ing to pass on our bill to the GTA would 
seem to give some idea that the charges are 
true. 

Nobody who has called, or the Advertiser, 
questions the right of any group to promote 
in a legitimate way, such as open advertising, 
any proposition they favor. 

But we, with the maddened wheat farmers 
here, feel that by a half-true signature on 
the ad we printed, we have been the victims 
of an attempted fast play. 

We don't like it, and this little incident 
will make us much more careful in the 
future. 


New Hope for Stability in 
Southeast Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 12, 1963 
Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, events 


in southeast Asia during the past few 
weeks have been disturbing. There have 


been indications that Communist China 


has stepped up its efforts to overrun the 
independent nations to the south of it. 

For that reason it is encouraging to 
note the actions taken by Indonesia, 
Malaya, and the Philippines during their 
meeting this week in Manila. These 
three nations have announced plans for 
a mutual defense pact against subversion 


ein any form or manifestation,” 


With cautious optimism, we can hail 
this alliance as a hopeful sign. These 
nations, even while battling illiteracy, 
poverty and underdeveloped economies, 
have had the foresight to realize that a 
common defense is needed against the 
Chinese Communist menace. 
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At the same time, there has been 
agreement on the formulation of the 
new nation of Malaysia, which will unite 
Malaya with the British dependencies 
of Singapore, North Borneo, Sarawak 
and Brunei. This too is a favorable de- 
velopment since the Malaysia question 
had been an irritant among the three 
countries. 

It is also encouraging to note that the 
three nations have agreed to explore an 
even closer union through some form 
of pan-Malay confederation. Such a 
confederation could be a powerful bul- 
wark against further Chinese Commu- 
nist encoachments in southeast Asia. 

The leaders of all three nations are 
to be congratulated for these efforts on 
behalf of peace and unity. It seems 
fitting, however, to single out Indonesia 
for particular attention. 

Of late, this nation has exhibited a 
heartening maturity and responsibility 
in its dealings with other nations. An- 
other recent example was the amicahle 
settlement on oil negotiated between 
Western firms and President Sukarno 
in Tokyo. 

Mr. Speaker, should these trends con- 
tinue, the Congress would be acting pru- 
_dently in extending a moderate amount 
of foreign assistance to Indonesia. By 
this action, we would demonstrate con- 
cretely our approval of these Indonesian 
policies, while at the same time aiding 
the people of that populous, strategic 
and resource-rich nation to develop a 
more stable economy and a fuller way 
of life. 

I commend the attention of my col- 
leagues to the article which appeared 
today in the New York Times regarding 
the three-power meeting in Manila and 
the possible significance of the plans 
drafted there: 

Asta LANDS Back ANTI-PEKING PacT—AL- 
LIANCE To Link PHILIPPINES, MALAYA, AND 
INDONESIA 

(By Robert Trumbull) 

Mantua, June 11.—Indonesia, Malaya, and 
the Philippines announced plans today for a 
mutual defense pact against subversion “in 
any form or manifestation.” By implica- 
tion, the agreement is aimed at Communist 
China, a 

The accord is regarded as à significant 
shift in favor of the West in the power aline- 
ments of southeast Asia. 

The leading foreign affairs officials of the 
three countries also announced agreement on 
thelr dispute over the proposed formation of 
Malaysia, a union of Malaya with the Brit- 
ish dependencies of Singapore, North Borneo, 
Sarawak, and Brunei. 

Under the formula worked out in a stren- 
ous 4-day conference, U Thant, Secretary 
General of the United Nations, will be asked 
to ascertain the wishes of the people in the 
British dependencies before Malaysia comes 
into being on August 31. 

After Malaysia is formed, it is proposed 
that its Government consider a longstand- 
ing claim by the Philippines to part of North 
Borneo. Manila has claimed latent sov- 
erelgnty over about a third of the British 
colony and part of Indonesian Borneo. The 
Philippines maintains that there is a fault 
in the British title to the territory, acquired 
> 1878 from a now-defunct Filipino sultan- 
The conference recommended that these 
agreements be made formal at a meeting be- 
tween President Diosdado Macapagal of the 
Philippines, President Sukarno of Indonesia, 
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and Prince Abdul Rahman, Prime Minister 
of Malaya. This conference is to be held in 
Manila some time in July. 

The meeting also recommended that the 
heads of government take initial steps to- 
ward the formation of a confederation of na- 
tions of Malay origin. 

The agreements were signed by Vice Presi- 
dent Emmanuel Pelaez of the Philippines, 
Tun Abdul Razak, Deputy Premier of 
Malaya, and Foreign Minister Subandrio of 
Indonesia, 

Diplomatic observers attached major sig- 
nificance to the accession of Indonesia, a 
country neutral in the cold war, to a mutual 
defense pact with two pro-Western coun- 
tries. This development was considered 
especially important in view of the recent 
visit to Indonesia of Liu Shao-chi, the Chi- 
nese Communist head of state. The con- 
sensus of diplomats here was that Mr. Liu's 
overtures to Mr. Sukarno had somehow 
failed 

JAKARTA'S MOTIVES VIEWED 

Indonesia's agreement to an alliance with 
Malaya and the Philippines was interpreted 
by some observers as a move by Jakarta to 
edge under the defense umbrella of the 
United States, which protects the Philip- 
pines, and Britain, which has a mutual secu- 
rity treaty with Malaya. 

There were strong indications that Indo- 
nesia’s next move would be to cement rela- 
tions with her southern neighbors, Australia 
and New Zealand. 

Observers wonder whether Indonesia will 
eventually readjust her position between 
East and West by making some move to con- 
ciliate Communist China. However, Presi- 
dent Sukarno’s meeting with Prince Abdul 
Rahman and President Macapagal in this 
pro-United States capital will presumably 
come first. 

President Macapagal emerged as the archi- 
tect of the new pan-Malay alliance embrac- 
ing the 140 million people of the three 
nations of common ethnic stock. Both the 
meeting of foreign affairs chiefs and the sub- 
sequent conference of heads of government 
were suggested by him. 

CONFEDERATION IS FAVORED 

“The ministers examined the Philippine 
proposal embodying confederation of nations 
of Malay origin, and agreed on the accept- 
ance of the idea as a means of 
together their countries into the closest as- 
sociation,” the communique said. 

“Initial steps were agreed upon by the 
ministers in order to implement the proposal. 
For this purpose, they agreed to recommend 
to the forthcoming meeting of heads of 
government the establishment of machinery 
for regular consultations among their gov- 
ernments at all levels on problems of com- 
mon concern, such as security, stability, and 
economic, social, and cultural development.” 

The communique continued: 

“The ministers were of one mind that the 
three countries share a primacy responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of the stability 
and security of the area from subversion 
in any form or manifestation in order to pre- 
serve their respective national identities, and 
to insure the peaceful development of their 
respective countries and of their region, in 
accordance with the ideals and aspirations 
of their peoples.” 

The ministers “recommended that a meet- 
ing of their respective heads of government 
be held in Manila not later than the end of 
July 1963," 1t said. 

Sources In the conference made it clear 
privately that the mentions of security 
alluded to what they termed the “Chinese 
threat.” All three countries have large and 
economically powerful minorities of Chinese 
descent, and all have taken various repressive 
measures against them. 

Mr. Subandrio gave the new alliance a 
title, Mafllindo,“ from the first syllables of 
the names of the signatory states. 
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Micawber and Haiti 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


or LINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I was 
tremendously impressed with the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared in the 
Washington Sunday Star on June 9. It 
is one of the finest and most forthright 
discussions I have seen on the adminis- 
tration's handling of the situation in- 
volving Haiti. 

I wholeheartedly agree with the con- 
clusion drawn therein that “the result 
today is that in relation to Haiti our posi- 
tion is one of total inertia—waiting, like 
Mr. Micawber, for something to turn 
up. It is nowhere near good enough.” 

Mr. Speaker, it would seem to me that 
we can ill afford more repetitions like 
Cuba and Haiti and it is high time that 
our ship of state was given proper direc- 
tion lest it flounder on the rocks of com- 
plete loss of international prestige. It 
is indeed ironic that the present admin- 
istration which seemed so concerned 
about our international prestige now so 
objectly accept one foreign policy defeat 
after another. 

The article I refer to follows: 

MICAWBER AND HAITI 

The U.S. performance in the case of Haiti 
has been nothing short of ludicrous. First 
came an intensive propaganda bulldup about 
the hatefulness of Francois Duvalier's re- 


our fist at the two-bit voodoo dictator, as- 
sembled an invasion force against him, 
eyacuated American ents from his 
capital city, sailed a fleet up and down off 
his coast, and put out the word that he was 
about to fiee the country. 

An absurd moment of truth ensued. Dr. 
Duvalier called a press conference; There 
must have been some mistake, he said. He 
was not planning to run away. 

At which, if you please, the U.S. Govern- 
ment in effect now throws up its hands and 
says, “Oh well, if he wants to stay, of course, 
there is nothing more to be said about it," 

One thing to say about it is that if the 
Eisenhower administration had ever marched 
up such a miserable little hill and then, at 
the first hint of resistance, scuttled back 
down again, the howls of the loyal Democratic 
opposition would have been heard round the 
world. £ 

Dr. Duvaller, if he is capable of laughter, 
must be having a pretty good chuckle these 
days, as he contemplates the fumbling per- 
formance of the glant of the north. There is 
no doubt about his policy. He means to stay 
President of Haiti, certainly for 4 more illegal 
years, and to run the country as his private 
fief. The question is: What is our policy? 

It seems painfully evident that the United 
States currently has no policy toward Haiti. 
It has sentiments, yes. Duvalier has violated 
the Haitian constitution to remain in office 
and he is a tyrant; therefore the United 
States opposes him. But it is not policy to 
wish someone to go away. Policy, in a case 
like this, means assisting someone out of 
office or assisting someone else in. 

Obviously we take the position nowadays 
that armed intervention cannot be under- 
taken in this hemisphere, barring a spec- 
tacular threat to our security like the pres- 
ence somewhere of Soviet rockets. There 
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are ways, however, of accomplishing these 
things. 

For one thing, as we pointed out the other 
day, there is economic pressure. Our pur- 
chases from Haiti are not extensive. But, 
for instance, could we not get along without 
Haitian coffee while Duvalter remains in 
power? 

Duvalier could be toppled, as he should 
be, by the Haitians themselyes—relatively 
few of them. The men to topple him are 
there and, sooner or later, one of them will 
organize the job. They need guns, grenades 
and explosives. If the United States remains 
a spectator, growling only when its nationals 
seem to be menaced, the next lender of Haiti 
will owe us even less than the present one. 

If the State Department now virtuously 
argues that we cannot meddle in the affairs 
of neighboring countries, it has a short mem- 
ory that any survivor of the Bay of Pigs or 
of the CIA-sponsored revolt against Jacobo 
Arbenz of Guatemala could refresh. It also 
should have heeded these promptings of ret- 
ieence before our national prestige was con- 
spicuously committed to the abortive effort 
last month. í 

Haiti, of course, is close to Cuba geographi- 
cally, Just as the two cases are closely paral- 
If Duvalier were to invite the Russians 


so long? 

The truth seems to be that this adminis- 
tration is quite cynically willing to put on 
the where it thinks it may scare 
somebody, but also is quite cynically willing 
to forget the whole business when the oppo- 
sition shows signs of life. 

The today is that in relation to 
total inertia, 
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The 1963 Freedom Award to Congress- 
man Derwinski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that many Members of the House will be 
interested in knowing that our colleague, 
Congressman EDWARD J. DR WIN SRI, of 
the Fourth District of Illinois, has re- 
ceived the 1963 Freedom Award by the 
American Committee for the Independ- 
ence of Armenia. 

In making the award June 2, 1963, at 
Asbury Park, N.J., Dr. James H. Tash- 
jian, of Boston, Mass., secretary of the 
American Committee for the Independ- 
ence of Armenia, lauded Congressman 
Derwinsxi for his efforts in advocating 
a special House committee on the cap- 
tive nations and said he is “a stalwart 
cordon of distinguished Americans who 
have made it their duty to remind 
America of its revolutionary past and its 
duty to mankind all over the world in 
the never-ending struggle to enfranchise 
peoples and nations. Congressman 
DERWINSKI is a man whose vision tran- 
scends the narrow bounds of conti- 
nents.” 

Previous recipients of the American 
Committee for the Independence of 
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Armenia Freedom Award include Allen 

Dulles, former head of the Central In- 

telligence Agency; J. Edgar Hoover, Di- 

rector of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 

gation; Senator Thomas Dodd, of Con- 
necticut; former Congressman Charles 

Kersten, of Wisconsin; and a number of 

other distinguished Americans. 

In connection with the presentation of 
this award, Mr. Setrak Benjamin Minas 
spoke in honor of Armenian Independ- 
ence Day, and discussed the continuing 
aspirations of the Armenian people to be 
free from the bondage of communism. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit for inclusion in the RECORD a copy 
of the address by Mr. Minas: 

SPEECH or SETRAK BENJAMIN MINAS GIVEN ON 
OCCASION OF ARMENIAN INDEPENDENCE Day 
(May 28, 1918), HOTEL BERKELEY-CARTERET, 
ASBURY Park, N.J., JUNE 2, 1963 
On May 28, 1918, the Armenian people 

under the leadership of the Armenian Revy- 

olutionary Federation proclaimed the free 
and democratic Republic of Armenia bring- 
ing to an end 600 years of enslavement. On 

May 28, 1918, the Armenian people proved 

that man cannot forever be kept in bondage, 

and that tyranny can never achieve final 
victory. 

In 1921 the infant Armenian Republic be- 
came the first victim of Russian Commu- 
nist imperialism. This attack on the Ar- 
menian people was in reality the opening at- 
tack on all the freedom-loving people of the 
world. It was Russia’s declaration of war on 
democracy which has continued unabated 
until today. 

The 1921 Russian attack was in reality a 
penetration of the outermost borders of 
democracy. A penetration that has 
now reached within 90 miles of the United 
States and is threatening the whole West- 
ern Hemisphere. In 1921 some 2 million 
Armenians were separated from the free 
world; today some 800 million freedom- 
loving people haye been drawn into the 
Communist orbit. The Armenian Republic 
of the 1920’s was the Cuba tragedy of the 
1960's. The war against the Armenian peo- 
ple in 1921 has now spread to all continents, 
and a local war has now become a global 
struggle. The Western democracies have 
been ineffectually on the defensive. The 
United States has spent countless billions of 
dollars and American lives in Korea but still 
the Communists advance relentlessly. The 
free world cannot long survive this Commu- 
nist onslaught, The United States must ro- 
examine and reassess its foreign policy if it 
is to continue to exist in the kind of world 
we wish. We cannot successfully overcome 
the Communist evil if the policy of our Gov- 
ernment as revealed in the Secretary of 
State's letter to the House Committee on 
Rules continues in force. When our State 
Department takes the position that certain 
countries including the present Republic of 
Armenia are not nations but historically re- 
gions of Russia and that a captive nations 
resolution might endanger the Berlin situa- 
tion, it is not only ignoring history, but it is 
endangering the entire world situation. We 
are losing the support of the enslaved pec- 
ples and the neutrals by this demonstration 
of principle bowing before expediency. 

We can move from the defensive to a 
potent offensive if we can rediscover the true 
principles of democracy. Since 1921 democ- 
racy has not only been under attack from 
outside forces, but more tragically, it has 
been betrayed from within by those who 
have forgotten or abandoned the philosophy 
and character of our great American Reyolu- 
tion. Democracy has been drained of its 
moral content and has ceased to be revolu- 
tionary. The basic weakness of the western 
democracies is their willingness to defend 
democracy only when their own freedom is 
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immediately affected. Only those nations are 
helped who are vital links in the chain of 
defense against Communist encroachment. 
Military and economic self-interest super- 
cedes human values and human rights, This 
is the disease that is sapping the strength 
of the western democracies in today’s global 
struggle. Faced with this crass reality of 
international politics the smaller nations as- 
sume indecisive positions anxious to offend 
neither side because of the fear that the ad- 
vance of military weapons may render them 
useless links in an abandoned chain of de- 
fenses. So long as the western democracies 
seek only to shield their own freedom, they 
cannot expect stanch allies. This selfish 
and defensive attitude renders the western 
democracies weaker than they should be, and 
makes the Communist world stronger than 
it really 18. 

The greatest danger to the concept of 
democracy is our failure to understand it 
and our lack of falth in ita potency. When 
we rationalize our conduct by saying that 
certain peoples are not ready for democracy 
we admit that we see democracy as an in- 
stitutionalized concept devold of moral 
content. Basically democracy is the right 
to be free and the right of self-determina- 
tion, free from outside interference. This 
concept of democracy all people can under- 
stand, even the most primitive, because the 
right to be a free man is a primitive concept 
and not an invention of advanced nations. 
The Founding Fathers of this country un-. 
derstood democracy in ita basic and fullest 
meaning when they wrote the Declaration 
of Independence before they had determined 
the form of government to manage our 
affairs, They recognized the natural law as 
the source of democracy when they sald, “All 
men are created equal, that they are endowed 
by their creator with unalienable rights, 
that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” It was with the 
spirit of these words that Woodrow Wilson 
set on fire the hearts and minds of people 
everywhere. It was the spirit of these great 
words that led Woodrow Wilson to champion 
the Armenian cause in 1918, The United 
Sttaes as the leader of the free world and 
as the legatee of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, must rediscover the philosophy 
and character of the Founding Fathers, and 
rededicate itself to a universal democracy. 
When we do this our foreign policy will 
become positive, uncompromising and in- 
spiring. The heroes of our early American 
history have achieved permanent greatness 
because they were inspired and lived by 
spiritual precepts. If we permit our indus- 
trial and military power to divest us of 
these spiritual precepts we will have thrown 
away the spirit of 1776 which has been the 
secret of our greatness. 

May 28, 1963, we are here assembled to ob- 
serve the independence of Armenia pro- 
claimed in 1918. We are here to honor 
those Armenian men and women who died 
as apostles of freedom, and who are today 
resting in peace on the islands of the blessed. 

But we assemble each year to do more 
than this. Each year on this day we pub- 
Uely rededicate ourselves to the cause of 
Armenian freedom and of world freedom. 
This is the day when the Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation says in clear and uncom- 
promising language to the entire world: 

The Armenian people deny the right of 
Soviet Russia or any other foreign power to 
control the Armenian Republic. That the 
Armenian people have been endowed by their 
Creator with the inalienable right to be equal 
to all men, and have the right to determine 
their own destiny as a member of the family 
of free nations. The Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation says that any invasion of these 
rights is Illegal and that neither the pas- 
sage of time, treaty, or international decree 
can legalize a violation of these natural 
rights. That no nation or combination of 
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natjons can lawfully deny the Armenian his 
heritage and freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, the Armenian did not 
preserve his identity, his culture, and 
his rights for 600 years to surrend 
everything today. è 

The Armenian people in Armenia to- 
day cannot speak and fight for their 
rights, but they expect you and me in 
the free world to speak loudly and clearly 
what is in their hearts—a free Armenia. 

And speak we must—so that Commu- 
nist Russia and the whole world will hear 
that the Armenian cause is still alive— 
that the leader o fthe Armenian cause— 
the American Committee for the Inde- 
pendence of Armenia—still lives and will 
continue to live. 


Address by Hon. James E. Webb, Ad- 
ministrator, National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, at the University 
of Pittsburgh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address by James E. Webb, Ad- 
ministrator of National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, and an article 
written by Kenneth Eskey: 

ADDRESS BY James E. WEBB, ADMINISTRATOR, 
NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, AT THE UNIVERSITY or Prrrs- 
BURGH COMMENCEMENT, PITTSBURGH, PA., 
June 3, 1963 


In years gone by for the graduates, the 
commencement ceremony marked the com- 
pletion of the preparation phase in their 
lives—their formal education—and the be- 
ginning of the careers which they would 
pursue throughout their lives. Today, this 
can no longer be the case. Because of the 
explosion of human knowledge taking place 
in the world, and its influence on mankind, 
this event must be viewed as but one land- 
mark in an educational process which most 
of you will find it desirable, indeed neces- 
sary, to continue throughout your lives. 

Here at the University of Pittsburgh you 
have learned that all that we value most is a 
product of, or intimately related to the hu- 
man mind, and that most of the instru- 
ments and institutions of human progress 
are quite recent developments in the long 
history of mankind. 

There is the art of writing, which we have 
enjoyed for some 6,000 years; agriculture, 
a little longer; Christianity, less than 2,000 
years; modern science, about 300 years old, 
and modern technology, as revolutionized 
by science, developed over only about 150 
years, 

In the explosive development of man’s 
knowledge of the universe, through the use 
of his mind, consider this series of events: 

In 1632, or Just 330 years ago, the Cardinals 
who passed sentence on Galileo asserted that 
“the proposition that the earth is not the 
center of the world and immovable, but that 
it moves * * * is absurd and false.“ 

But 200 years later and just 100 years ago 
man had learned, and many had come to 
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accept, that the earth is not the center of 
the universe, and beyond that, that our sun, 
also, is not the center of the universe. To- 
day it is e recognized and accepted 
that the universe itself is in motion, and 
that we here on Earth are ourselves on a 
spacecraft traveling at 67,000 miles an hour 
in a path around the sun, which will place 
us a year from now 180 million miles from 
where we are today—that is, with reference 
to the sun, which also moves. 

The marvelous capacity of the human mind 
for perception, analysis, and insight is illus- 
trated by the fact that Edward Everett Hale, 
in his book “The Brick Moon,” was able to 
write imaginatively of almost unimaginable 
events which were not to transpire for nearly 
80 years. He wrote this in 1869. 

“If from the surface of the earth, by a 
‘gigantic peashooter, you could shoot a pea 
upward from Greenwich, aimed northward 
as well as upward; if you drove it so fast and 
far that when its power of ascent was ex- 
hausted, and it began to fall, it should clear 
the earth, and pass outside the North Pole, 
if you had given it sufficient power to get 
it half round the earth without touching, 
that pea would clear the earth forever. It 
would continue to rotate above the North 
Pole, above the Feejee Island place, above 
the South Pole and Greenwich, forever, with 
the impulse with which it had first cleared 
our atmosphere and attraction.” , 

Today, the human mind has made Hale's 
imaginary peashooter come true in the form 
of the modern space booster. 

But before the end of the 18th century 
25 years after Hale’s book, John Jacob As- 
ter, who is best remembered for building 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel and going down 
with the Titanic, wrote a novel, “Journey 
to Other Worlds,” in which men traveled 
to the planets. Although written almost 
three-quarters of a century ago, the book 
contains an artist’s drawing of a space- 
craft which might almost have been con- 
ceived by a designer of the Apollo space- 
craft in which the first American astronauts 
will take off from Cape Canaveral and travel 
to the moon. 

In the foreward to his book, Hale offered 
the comment that “there can be no question 
that there are many forces and influences in 
nature whose existence we as yet little more 
than suspect. How * * interesting it would 
be,” he said, “if, instead of reciting past 
achievements * * * we would devote our oon- 
sideration to what we do not know.” 

He continued, “it ls only through investi- 
gation and research that inventions come; 
we may not find what we are in search of, 
but may discover something of perhaps even 
greater moment. It is probable that the 
principal glories of the future will be found 
in as yet untrodden paths.” 

Hale's “pea” has become a mancarrying 
satellite, the Mercury capsule, and the whole 
vista of space is opening up to man. Mean- 
while, your generation has lived close enough 
to dramatic achievements in space to un- 
derstand the profound truth of Astor “that 
the principle glories of the future will be 
found in as yet untrodden paths.“ Let me 
urge you now, as you complete one stage 
of your education, to turn eagerly to “con- 
sideration of what we, mankind do not 
know.” 

How has all this come about? How does 
today's generation differ from those which, 
as recently as Jefferson's time, rejected the 
cast iron plow because it would cause weeds 
to grow, or the steam locomotive because at 
the incredible speed of 20 miles an hour the 
wind would blow the fire out? What has 
produced a preponderance of thoughtful 
leadership in our country with vision greater 
even than that of a Thomas Edison, who 
said of the Wright brothers airplane that it 
would never have any practical value, except 
perhaps as “the toy of wealthy sportsmen.” 

The other day I was reading the George 
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Washington University Law Review, and I 
came across a quotation which I would like 
to read to you. Here itis: 

In very few ages of the world has the 
struggle for change been so , 80 
deliberate, or upon so great a scale as this 
which we are taking part in. 

“The transition which we are witnessing 
is no equable transition of growth and 
normal alteration, no silent, unconscious 
unfolding of one age into another, its 
natural heir and successor. 

“Society is looking itself over in our day 
from top to bottom, is making fresh and 
critical analysis of its very elements, is ques- 
tioning its oldest practices as freely as its 
newest, scrutinizing every arrangement and 
motive of its life, and stands ready to at- 
tempt nothing less than a radical recon- 
struction.” 

This quotation, it seems to me, is so per- 
tinent an assessment of this age in which we 
live that it may surprise some of you to 
learn that it was made by Woodrow Wilson 
in an address to the American Bar Associa- 
tion in 1910. 

Wllson's main thesis, in addressing the 
leaders of the legal profession in his day, 
was that there are moments in history when 
slow and gradual adjustments in the law are 
not sufficient to meet the emerging needs 
of society. At such times, social habit is 
replaced by discussion, by political contest, 
and by political action. 

Wilson was referring chiefly to the effects 
of the industrial revolution, and the chang- 
ing relationships between labor and capital. 
Yet what he said half a century ago applies 
with equal force to the impact of a newer 
revolution—the influence which science and 
technology are having on our society. 

The forces of change in the first half of 
this century were tremendous, as were the 
social and economic upheavals which they 
produced, and the legislative reforms which 
were enacted to deal with them. 

But all of this has been transcended by 
the accelerating forces of change in the world 
in which we live today. We are dealing not 
only with profound changes in the social and 
economic structure of our country and the 
world; we are dealing as well with an even 
more profound change in man’s own concep- 
tion of the boundaries and limitations of his 
habitable environment and his understand- 
ing of the forces of the universe. 

Throughout human history, as the great 
French thinker Henri Bergson pointed out, 
men have been accustomed to think of mov- 
ing only in terms of the unmoving. But 
your generation will find it easier to think 
of itself as a part of a dynamic universe be- 
cause John Glenn has, before the eyes of all 
men, demonstrated the emerging cosmology 
of Von Braun, Van Allen, Dryden, and 
Pickering. A 

It might be said that almost all that man 
knows about this vast universe that is his 
home he has learned from the examination 
of one material, that of earth; one form of 
life, that of earth; the characteristics of one 
body in space, those of earth—its gravitation, 
magnetic fields, trapped radiation, atmos- 
phere, and magnetosphere. 

Now man is going out to get a second ma- 
terial to compare with that of Earth—that 
of the Moon, and perhaps a third, that of 
Mars. 

And with mariner's measurements last 
December of some of the characteristics of 
Venus, the mind of man, for the first time, 
can compare the magnetic fields of his Earth 
with those of another body in space. And 
as more mariners travel to other planets, he 
will have their measurements to compare 
with those of earth, much as lawyers sharpen 
up points at issue through studies in com- 
parative law. 

Finally, many believe man will achieve 
the most exciting prospect of all—that he 
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will find cxtra-terrestrial life to compare with 
his own. 

In the world you enter today, man is no 
longer rooted to terra firma, to his native 
land, or even to his city block, either in the 
literal sense or in his understanding of the 
powerful forces of the universe, of which he 
is such a miniscule part. Increasingly man 
comprehends that the new understanding 
and knowledge that are being unleashed by 
science and technology will alter his exist- 
ence in more ways and more rapidly than he 
can possibly foresee. 

It has been said that man himself has 
doubled the body of knowledge in the last 
20 years; that the contributions to knowl- 
edge in the natural sciences since World 
War IT exceed those of all previous history. 
As a consequence, according to Ralph W. 
Tyler, director, of the Center for Advanced 
Study and the Behavorial Sciences at Stan- 
ford University, more than half of the mem- 
bers of this graduating class, and others like 
it in the country, will be employed in occu- 
pations which did not exist in the year in 
which you were born. 

Moreover, according to another authority, 
the forces of change during the years ahead 
will be so great that children now in their 
first year of school can expect to change 
occupations three times during their lives. 
And, as I have suggested, your generation 
cannot be satisfied with one shot of formal 
education. It must be a continuing process 
throughout your lives. 

The way you will come to feel about these 
im: changes will depend in large part 
on your estimate of man's ability to cope 
with them and adapt to them. Tou will find 
that many men anticipate them with basic 
optimism and some eagerness because they 
are already surrounded by evidence of the 
benefits received from the scientific and 
technological advances of the past. 

Within your lifetime, science and technol- 
ogy have caused ancient economic, social, 
and political concepts to become obsolescent 
almost as rapidly as we have harvested the 
fruits of successful research and develop- 
ment. ; 

The automobile and airplane have given 
us convenient transportation, but they have 
also altered our whole concept of the world 
in which we live, so far as our everyday lives 
are concerned. And so with radio, television, 
and countless other developments with which 
we are f: 3 

Man has gained a new mobility. His hori- 
zons have broadened, not only in the geo- 
graphic sense, but because he no longer feels 
bound by family, farm, or traditional village 
industry or nearby city factory. 

Your generation will feel no constraint to 
farm or mine coal or work in a certain factory 
in a certain city simply because that Is what 
your father did, and perhaps his grandfather 
before him. But there is a constraint you 
will feel, It is to continue to look to your 
alma mater, your university with its familiar 
intellectual landmarks, for facts, and dis- 
cussion of the great issues of the day. When 
government must reflect the will of the peo- 
ple, and large numbers of people are cut 
loose from familiar moorings, the university 
can still serve as a trusted source of informa- 
tion in which your confidence can be placed. 

In one sense, this new mobility has been 
forced upon us, as employment opportunities 
in many of the age-old occupations of man 
shrink or disappear, Yet the very technology 
that has cut back the need for human labor 
in some fields of endeavor has opened new 
and more rewarding ones. 

But as in the past, among the invisible 
products of man's scientific progress we can 
expect to find economic and sociopolitical 
upheaval. The theme of the I have 
for you today is this: The civilization which 
can move to gear itself for travel to the moon 
and the planets, and appreciate the necessity 
for doing so, will not be content with out- 
dated earthly concepts and institutions. 
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The threads of the fabric of our social, po- 
litical, and economic Institutions are being 
tested as we move rapidly into this new age 
of science and technology. 

Our economic and political relations with 
other countries are being reevaluated. Old 
concepts of defense and military strategy are 
being challenged and revised. 

Jealously guarded traditions of our educa- 
tional institutions such as this university are 
being tested, altered, or, in some cases, dis- 
carded. 

Our economic theories, and even the na- 
ture of our institutional structures, are un- 
dergoing reexamination as society.seeks to 
adjust itself to the inevitability of change. 

These changes are driving men from farm 
to city and have aroused deep and serlous 
concern at both ends of the scale. While 
urban planners wonder how they will cope 
with too many people, agricultural regions 
wonder how they will survive with too few, 
and both seek ways to maintain and justify 
this generation's great hope of the future. 

Bergson said, “For a conscious being, to 
exist is to change, to change is to mature, 
to mature is to go on creating one's self end- 
lessly.“ 

Durant, in his Story of Philosophy“ sald 
of Bergson: 

“After Bergson we come to see the world 
as the stage and the material of our own 
originative powers. Before him we were 
cogs and wheels in a vast and dead machine; 
now, if we wish it, we can help to write our 
own parte in the drama of creation.” 

That is your opportunity, if you grasp it, 
in this exciting age. You can help to write 
your own parts in the drama of creation. 

And this great, good, and powerful Nation 
will not be left behind as men and nations 
map their courses and take off personally and 
vicariously from earth to seek new knowl- 
edge on the moon and planets, and through 
study of the stars and galaxies from observa- 
tories operating outside the opaque and 
obscure atmosphere of the earth. 

Forty years elapsed between the Wright 
brothers and the first supersonic filght. Only 
10 years were required to reach 4,000 miles 
per hour in the X-15. Applying this knowl- 
edge, we now see a shrunken and bipolar- 
ized world, within which we can travel any- 
where in a few hours, but cannot solve with- 
out force and violence man’s relation to man. 
And all of this was achieved using the at- 
mosphere up to twice the height of moun- 
tains 


By the end of this decade, man will have 
stood on the moon and looked outward to 
the vast universe and beyond, and learned 
in the process vastly more about the earth 
itself. 

I repeat, you can help to write your own 
parts in the drama of creation. 


Wess DEFENDS UNITED STATES IN SPACE— 
SYMBOL or Powrn, NASA CHIEF CLAIMS 
(By Kenneth Eskey) 

The U.S. space program is a "symbol of 
national power,” James E. Webb, head of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, said here today. 

“It is regarded all around the world in 
that light,” added Mr. Webb, who was here 
to address the University of Pittsburgh com- 
mencement ceremonies on the Cathedral of 
Learning lawn. 

He said in an interview that our space 
ventures compare to the U.S. stand in Berlin 
as evidence of the power struggle. 

He declared that the space effort has 
opened the door to a wide range of academic 
pursuits. 

His views were somewhat at odds with 
those expressed yesterday by Dr. J. C. 
Warner, president of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, who spoke at Duquesne Univer- 
sity’s commencement. 

Dr. Warner asserted that we are involved 
in space not for the scientific or military 
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values to be derived but for national pres- 
tige. 

According to Dr. Warner, there is little 
evidence to support the theory that our mas- 
sive space venture will result in future eco- 
nomic growth. 

Mr. Webb said this country has “suffered 
more from unwillingness to do new things 
than from overexpansion.” He cited the re- 
jection of jet engine research in the 1920's 
us an example. 

Touching on the cost of space projects, 
Mr. Webb said the budget for the program 
for 10 years runs to $35 billion. He pointed 
out that this amounts to two-thirds of the 
total U.S. defense budget for a single year. 

He added that numerous space research 
programs are carried on at colleges and the 
work is unclassified. This means the re- 
sults can be put to uses other than mill- 


tary. 

He conceded that the technology from 
this research is brought under security con- 
trols. 

In his talk to the graduates, Mr. Webb 
touched on the vast jump in fundamental 
knowledge over the past several centuries and 
urged his audience to “reach out to grasp 
new knowledge of the universe.” 

The NASA official said the pressing need of 
the future is wisdom in the use of our new 
knowledge. : 

“Your generation will find it easier to 
think of itself as a part of a dynamic 
universe because John Glenn has * * * dem- 
onstrated the emerging cosmology of Von 
Braun, Van Allen, Dryden, and Pickering,” 
Mr. Webb said. 

The “most exciting prospect of all.“ he 
told the graduates, is that man may find life 
on other planets. J 

He praised the new generation for its will- 
ingness to break with the past. 

“Your generation will feel no constraint 
to farm or mine coal or work in a certain 
factory in a certain city simply because that 
is what your father did * * *,” he said. 


Furriers Joint Council Rallies for Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 12, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
on May 28, 1963, at 11 a.m. 15,000 fur 
workers stopped work in New York City 
to take part in a rally to protest the 
bombings, jailing and the use of dogs 
and firehoses against the courageous 
freedom demonstrators in Birmingham, 
Ala., and elsewhere in the South, and to 
show their support for immediate estab- 
lishment of equal rights for all. 

The rally was sponsored by the Fur- 
riers Joint Council of New York, the 
Joint Board Fur, Leather and Machine 
Worker’s Unions, Fur Dressers Union, 
Local 2F; Fur Floor Workers, Local 3F; 
and the Fur Chauffeurs and Helpers 
Union, Local 122F. The chairman of 
the mass meeting was George Stofsky. 
manager of the Furriers Joint Council of 
New York, 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the sponsors 
of the rally for their efforts in behalf 
of this urgent cause and want to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues the 
following resolution adopted at the fur- 
riers’ rally: 

We, 15,000 fur workers, express our full 
solidarity with the heroic struggles being 
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waged by the Negro people of Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, and throughout 
the South, fos the end of segregation now. 
We recognize that so long as there is dis- 
crimination and second-class citizenship 
anywhere in this land no American Is free. 
We call upon President Kennedy to use the 
full powers of his office and of the Federal 
Government in support of this great crusade 
for democratic rights. We pledge that we 
shall not rest until America is truly free and 
until every American enjoys the heritage 
of democratic liberties granted by our 
Constitution. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cob or Laws OF THE UNTTED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDExES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the OONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, f 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the dally Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Dally Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Rxconn shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style.— The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recor shall be printed in 6½%-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD Ís- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized tq 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
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speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Record shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular p of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.— The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9, The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the offi- 
olal reporters of one House and then an ex- 
tension from the copy of the other House, so 
that Senate and House extensions appear al- 
ternately as far as possible throughout the 
Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order 
or arrangement in which the copy comes 
from the official reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The official reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 
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This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed imme- 
diately following the lead items as indicated 
by the official reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave ts requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


— 


"GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Rrecorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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Equal Pay—Article From the Machinist 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1963 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
newspaper, the Machinist, published by 
the Machinists Union, has an excellent 
article in its latest issue describing the 
new Equal Pay Act just signed by Presi- 
dent Kennedy on June 10 and now Pub- 
lic Law 88-38. It was, indeed, a proud 
and happy moment for me to be present 
in the President's office on Monday when 
he affixed his signature to this measure 
for which some of us have been working 
for many years. 

The article in the Machinist, prepared 
before the President signed the bill but 
on the assumption that he would sign 
it, tells what the legislation can and can- 
not do, and what it will mean to millions 
of women workers. 

I join the Machinist in expressing my 
congratulations to Assistant Secretary of 
Labor Esther Peterson for her effective 
efforts in bringing the need for, and the 
merits of, this legislation so clearly into 
focus that by the time the bill came be- 
fore us for action it was almost consid- 
ered noncontroversial. Its support here 
this year was overwhelming. 

Mr. Speaker, the article from the 
Machinist on the new Equal Pay Act fol- 
lows: 

WorkKINGwoMEN WIN RicHT To EQUAL Par 
BEGINNING NEXT YEAR 

After 18 years of campaigning, the ladies 

have finally done it. They have won from 

an important new Federal law 
under which women in industry are guaran- 
teed equal pay with men when they do the 
same work. 

The act, outlawing lower rates for women 
workers, will take effect a year from the date 
President Kennedy signs it—probably this 
week. 

Every shop, every factory, every office now 
subject to the Federal wage and hour law 
is covered by this new act. Most retail and 
service firms will not be covered. Confiden- 
tial newsletters are advising employers that 
this is the most important social legislation 
to be adopted since the wage and hour law 
of 1938. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor Esther Peter- 
son, chief of the U.S. Women's Bureau, led 
the drive for the new legislation. She had 
the support of most women’s organizations 
and labor. 

The AFL-CIO saw to it that the act, as 
finally adopted, contains an ironclad restric- 
tion against any chiseling attempts to equal- 
ize pay by reducing wage rates paid to men. 
The new law provides: 

“No employer * * shall discriminate 
* * * between employees on the basis of sex 
by paying wages to employees * * * at a 
rate less than the rate at which he pays 
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wages to employees of the opposite sex 
* * for equal work on jobs the perform- 
ance of which requires equal skill, effort, and 
responsibility, and which are performed 
under similar working conditions.” 

Exceptions are permitted where wage rates 
are subject to seniority, a merit system, piece 
rates, or other recognized differential based 
on factors other than sex. 

Then the new law provides: That an em- 
ployer who is paying a wage rate differential 
In violation of this (law) shall not, in order 
to comply with the provisions of this (law), 
reduce the wage rate of any employee.” 
Employees have been allowed plenty of time 
to adjust to the equal pay law. The pro- 
visions become effective in June 1964 for 
nonunion employers. Those operating under 
union agreements are permitted to work out 
the term of their contract provided it doesn't 
run beyond June 1965. 

Limited to those now protected by the 
wage-hour law, the measure will cover some 
8 million of the 24,500,000 women in the 
US. work force. That's about a third, but 
it covers most of those in larger industrial 
establishments. ; 

The U.S. Labor Department estimates that 
about 3,500,000 of the 8 million women are 
now working under union contracts. 

Most union contracts have abolished pay 
differentials between men and women. 
Thus, the law mainly will help the 4,500,000 
women not working under union-negotiated 
agreements. 

Wage-hour inspectors will enforce the 
equal pay provision just as they now spot 
check employers for minimum wage and 
overtime violations. They can take em- 
ployers to court for back pay if the com- 
panies fall to comply. 


Pioneers of Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 13, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, in this centennial year of 
West Virginia, my State is proud to re- 
call the part it has played in the indus- 
trial development of our Nation. In a 
recent article, the Union Carbide Chem- 
icals Co. describes how several of its 
important contributions to industry were 
pioneered by its workers in West 
Virginia. 

One of the first commercial ferroalloy 
plants in the country was established 
at Glen Ferris, W. Va., in 1901. The 
new alloys developed in this plant helped 
to make possible the dynamic changes 
we have seen in the uses of stainless 
steel—in the food handling industry, in 
building construction, laboratory equip- 
ment, and so forth. 

Another pioneering plant, in the field 
of petrochemicals, was started at Clen- 
denin, W. Va., in 1920. Petrochemical 


development is responsible for such mod- 
ern marvels as permanent antifreeze, 
liquified petroleum gas, vinyl resins, in- 
secticides, and many others. 

As a salute to the industrial pioneers 
of West Virginia, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article on the history 
of industrial chemicals in West Virginia 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 


Tuts Is THE War Ir STARTED 


For a while no one could figure out what 
the grayish lumpy substance was. Still hot 
from the furnace, it was quenched with wa- 
ter and a strange, pungent-smelling gas 
was given off. 

The year was 1892, and the place was the 
little town of Spray in North Carolina. 
There, a small group of inventors had been 
using excess waterpower from a small cot- 
tonmill to run one of the remarkable new 
electric. furnaces that had just been de- 
veloped. The men were trying to make alu- 
minum. Instead, they had stumbled upon a 
process for making calcium carbide and 
from it acetylene gas, which was soon to 
be in great demand for portable lighting. 

In fact, as a result of this discovery, two 
companies were formed: Union Carbide Co. 
in 1898 to manufacture calcium carbide, and 
The Prest-O-Lite Co. in 1904 to produce dis- 
solved acetylene. 

French scientists, meanwhile, had discov- 
ered that acetylene when burned with oxy- 
gen produced an intensely hot flame, mak- 
ing a unique tool for welding and cutting 
metals. As this new oxy-acetylene process 
came into widespread use, a demand natural- 
ly was created for large quantities of oxy- 
gen. As a result, The Linde Air Products 
Co. was organized in 1907, for extracting 
oxygen from the air. 

Associates of those who first made cal- 
cium carbide at Spray continued to experi- 
ment with the electric furnace—using it to 
smelt chromium and silicon ores. This led 
to the establishment of the country’s first 
commercial ferroalloy plant at Holcomb 
Rock in and shortly afterward oth- 
er alloy-making facilities along the Kanawha 
River at Glen Ferris, W. Va. These pioneer 
alloy-making facilities were acquired by 
Electro Metallurgical Co. when it was formed 
in 1906 to produce alloys for steelmaking. 

Two of these companies—Union Carbide 
Co. and Electro Metallurgical Co- needed 
carbon electrodes to power their furnaces. 
This brought into the picture another com- 
pany, whose history went back even earlier. 

This part of our story, in fact, had its be- 
ginnings In 1876. In the summer of that 
year, a group of people had crowded into the 
public square in Cleveland to see the first 
commercial carbon are street light, which 
was said to be tremendously brilliant. The 
demonstration was successful, and soon arc 
lamps were hanging on street corners in large 
cities throughout the country. Some 10 

later, in 1886, National Carbon Co. 
was founded primarily to produce carbons 
for these arc lamps. This same company also 
produced in 1890 the world’s first commercial 
dry cell battery. 

Although all these companies were produc- 
ing widely different products, they were 
closely related in their business and re- 
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search activities. One common interest was 
the electric furnace, which was used for 
either the manufacture or the application of 
their products. So, it was decided to band 
together these companies and form Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp. in November 1917 
(the name was later shortened to Union 
Carbide Corp.) 

During the next few years, research in the 
treating of air and other gases—particularly 
acetylene—continued. Seeking a new source 
of acetylene, Union Carbide researchers dis- 
covered a vast new field of chemical prod- 
ucts derived from hydrocarbon gases, which 
gave birth to one the the country’s largest 
chemical en Production started 
early in 1920 in the mountain town of Olen- 
denin, W. Va. Later that year, Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals Corp. was formed to mar- 
ket the unusual new chemicals. 

Many of the chemicals were used in mak- 
ing plastics, and soon Union Carbide's re- 
searchers were working on the development 
of plastics as well. The first vinyl plastics 
were introduced commercially by Union Car- 
bide over 25 years ago. And, in 1939, Bake- 
lite Corp. joined the Union Carbide family. 
This company, one of the country’s pioneer 
plastics manufacturers, had been founded 
in 1910 by a Belgian-born chemist, who de- 
veloped the first modern plastic resin in 1907. 
This phenolic plastic is still produced today 
under its now famous trademark Bakelite. 

Woven into Union Carbide’s history, also, 
is much of the early development of nu- 
clear energy in this country. The corpora- 
tion pioneered in the mining and refining of 
uranium ores on the Colorado Plateau. It 
was also one of the first companies to be- 
come active in the Government's atomic en- 
ergy To integrate the corporation’s 
many diverse activities in this field, Union 
Carbide Nuclear Co. was formed in 1955. 

Union Carbide also extended its interests 
into two additional fields with the formation 
of the Silicones Division in 1955 to produce 
silicone chemicals, and the entry of V. 
Corp. into the Union Carbide family in 1956. 
Visking produces food casings and plastic 
films. 


In 1959 the corporation formed Union Car- 
bide Consumer Products Co. 


Death of Medgar Evers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES O. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 13, 1963 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Daily Clarion- 
Ledger of Jackson, Miss., of this date, on 
the death of Medgar Evers, together with 
a statement on the same subject by W. 
M. Mann, president of the Jackson 
(Miss.) Chamber of Commerce. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and statement were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Daily Clarion-Ledger, Jackson, 
Miss., June 13, 1963] 
MEDGAR Evers 

The death of Medgar Evers is most regret- 
table. We join practically our entire com- 
munity in this feeling. 

During the past several weeks, Jackson has 
been thrown into an atmosphere of tension 
and strife by outside agitators. These ten- 
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sions were easing and had all but disappeared 
in most recent days. 

Evidence was available at the very hour of 
the shooting that outside agitators had 
abandoned further efforts to continue dem- 
onstrations here. This in itself should be 
ample evidence to all white citizens that 
these disturbing visitors who fomented dem- 
onstrations are no more representative of 
the colored citizens of Jackson than the 
shooting of Medgar Evers is representative of 
white citizens’ feelings toward the colored 
citizens of Jackson. 

Such lawlessness must not go unpunished. 
For this reason, the Clarion-Ledger and Jack- 
son Daily News are offering $1,000 reward for 
information leading to the arrest and con- 
viction of the guilty person or persons. 

Continued demonstrations can lead only 
to more bloodshed. Therefore it is hoped 
that all our citizens, both white and colored, 
immediately will return to the work of build- 
ing a law-abiding, progressive city. 


STATEMENT BY JACKSON CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE PRESIDENT W. M. MANN 


This community is shocked over the ap- 
parent murder of Medgar Evers. Jackson, 
Miss., out of a deep conviction of our public 
Officials, business leaders, and citizens, has 
built a reputation during the troublesome 
and trying times of recent years, for preserv- 
ing law and order. We have consistently 
and unitedly, both local white and local 
Negro, agreed on this and insisted on it. 

Someone has taken the law in their own 
hands. 

We know al law enforcement officials will 
cooperate in a thorough investigation and 
that the guilty party or parties, will be ap- 
prehended, brought to Justice, and given the 
maximum penalty under the law. 

We urge all citizens to cooperate in every 
way to bring the guilty party or parties to 
justice. 


The Greatest Moment in U.S. History— 
Newsday Contest Winners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 13, 1963 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, what 
was the greatest moment in American 
history? In answering this question for 
a contest sponsored by Newsday, two 
high school students have contributed 
winning essays for the month of April. 
Writing with significant insight and 
ability, Miss Pamela Gould and Mr. 
Richard Allen Watson, have each cited 
the moment they believe to be the great- 
est in American history. 

Miss Gould, a freshman at New Hyde 
Park Memorial High School, wrote 
that— = 

Our country has a purpose: “All men are 
created equal”—and until the purpose is a 
reality, we cannot reach or even hope to 
reach our inherent greatness. But when the 
day comes when our purpose is a reality— 


Then concluded Miss Gould 
we shall see America's greatest moment.” 


Mr. Watson, a senior at W. C. Mepham 
High School, in Bellmore, reviewed a 
series of singular events in the history of 
our country but wrote that— 

Mere moments of high passion have not, 
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and should not have been, the high points 
in our history. The greatest moment in any 
nation’s history comes when its governmen- 
tal system reaches its fulfillment, when all 
the nation’s philosophical precepts are crys- 
tallized in a single act. Thus, the crowning 
point of a democracy is the act that gives it 
substance—the pulling of a lever in a voting 
machine or the casting of a ballot into a 
box where all men’s opinions are equally up- 
held. 


Certainly we have cause to be proud of 
the excellence demonstrated by the fine 
work of these two students who will be 
among tomorrow's leaders. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that following my remarks, the text 
of the two winning essays be printed in 
the Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WINNING Essays IN NEWSDAY CONTEST 
NAME “THE GREATEST MOMENT IN AMER- 
ICAN History” 

(By Pamela Gould, freshman, New Hyde 

Park Memorial High School) 

A tree, a man, a star—in everything there 
is the rhythm of birth, maturity and death. 
And it follows that if there is a rhythm in 
all things there must be a reason for all 
things. This is true of a tree, a man, a 
star—and it is also true of our Nation. 

“All men are created equal * * * they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights * * * among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
Thomas Jefferson stated the reason in lan- 
guage so simple and yet so perfect the words 
have lived to this day. Rather, the words 
not only have lived, but have grown more 
meaningful with each year, until the phrases 
written in 1776 seem almost prophetic in 
1963. 

From the earliest settlers to the immi- 
grants of the 1800's to the refugees of the 
20th century, our country has been a symbol 
of freedom, equality, and dignity of the in- 
dividual. This is the reason and purpose of 
the United States of America but until the 
day this purpose is achieved and all people 
who are created equal are treated equal, our 
country cannot reach its destined greatness. 

No man can walk with his head high if he 
must continually stoop to keep another in 
bondage. Multiply this man many times 
and we have an entire group of men, an en- 
tire town, a State—an entire section of our 
country so busy keeping a racial group in 
bondage, it has become a victim of its own 
hatred. 

The students in Mississippi who rioted 
when James Meredith came to study among 
them—they might have created a great 
drama, uncovered an important piece of re- 
search, solved a mathematical equation with 
all that great energy that was used so de- 
structively on James Meredith. The regis- 
trars in Alabama who beat and victimized 
Negroes who were trying to vote—with that 
force, they might have built a great road, 
erected a hospital or planted crops for food. 


A WORLD OF COMPENSATION 


Lincoln said, This is a world of compensa- 
tion. He who would be no slave must con- 
sent to have no slaves himself.” When we 
realize that Louisiana has the highest illiter- 
acy rate, Mississippi the lowest per capita in- 
come in our Nation, we see how effectively 
those who have tried to enslave the Negro 
have succeeded in enslaving themselves. 

Racism, bigotry, prejudice, discrimination, 
segregation—call it what you will—there is 
another word to describe it: waste. For 
every Ralph Bunche or James Baldwin who 
has fought his way to accomplishment, how 
many others have been lost to us? Has an- 
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other voice as glorious as Marion Anderson's 
been destroyed in the darkness of discrimi- 
nation? 

The Negro boy who does not attend 
school in Louisiana because his father can- 
not afford to buy him shoes is merely one 
child, But multiplied many times, how 
many doctors, lawyers, writers and statemen 
are lost to us? The white man by his dis- 
crimination deprives himself, enslaves him- 
self and finally chains himself to the lowest 
and ugliest of deeds, rather than the noblest 
and most glorious. 

A tree, a man, a nation, all things have 
a rhythm and a purpose. Our country has 
a purpose: all men are created equal“ 
and until the purpose is a reality, we can- 
not reach or even hope to reach our inherent 
greatness. 

But when the day comes when our pur- 
pose is a reality, until the day all men, re- 
gardless of the color of their skin, have 
equal opportunities in school, in jobs, in 
housing, until the day our country’s own 
inner violence turns outward and becomes 
a force for truth, brotherhood and achieve- 
ment—when that day comes, we shall see 
America's Greatest Moment.“ 


(By Richard Allen Watson, senior, W. C. 
Mepham High School, Bellmore) 

When has America reached the greatest 
moment in her history? Down through 180 
years of freedom there have been many great 
moments in our Nation's life: 

With awesome implications, a Virginia 
patriot declares to the world that it must 
“Give me liberty or give me death.” 

Sobered by the awful spectacle of war, 
an unpopular President stirs his people with 
the hopeful mandate of the Gettsylburg 
address, 

Sword in hand, a future President leads 
his “Rough Riders” up San Juan Hill to 
liberate a captive people, 

America’s heart swells with pride as a 
gallant colonel orbits the Earth on a mis- 
sion of peace. 

And a courageous President tells his peo- 
ple that we must go to the brink of war in 
Cuba, and the Nation girds itself in protec- 
tive readiness. 

These are but a few of America’s thrilling 
moments, times when our entire Nation 
throbbed with resolution and a single pur- 
pose, when the vitalizing blood of national- 
ism welded our many peoples into one. But 
these are not the moments which have kept 
America a haven of justice and hope. Brave 
words would have no purpose if an aroused 
citizenry could not retain freedom, The 
liberation of an enslaved people would have 
been in vain had not our Democracy set a 
working example. All the struggies of the 
“cold war” have been fought to protect a 
system that only the American people them- 
Selves could maintain. 

Although many incidents have served to 
arouse patriotism in the United States, mere 
moments of high passion have not, and 
should not have been, the high points in our 
history. In the blackest of tyrannies there 
are periods of national pride. There is petty 
nationalism in the Soviet Union, and fanati- 
cal love of country was found in Nazi Ger- 
many and Napoleonic France. 


WHEN PRECEPTS CRYSTALLIZE 


The greatest moment in any nation's his- 
tory comes when its governmental system 
reaches its fulfillment, when all the nation’s 
philosophical precepts are crystallized in a 
single act. Thus, the moment in 
a monarchy comes with the coronation of a 
ruler, the high point of a socialistic state 
is the collectivization of the people's goods, 
and the zenith of a dictatorship is the death 


„ how- 
ever, is a singular event, a moment unique 
and meaningful simply because it can occur 
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only in à people's government. Under a 
government “of the people, and for the peo- 
ple,” no one hero can perform the nation’s 
most decisive act, for the ultimate hero of 
a democracy is the common man, indeed all 
the common men. Thus, the crowning point 
of a democracy is the act that gives it sub- 
stance—the pulling of a lever in a voting 
machine or the casting of a ballot into a box 
where all men's opinions are equally upheld. 
America’s greatest moment comes when the 
painter and the plumber, the housewife and 
the handyman, the artist and the intellec- 
tual, every prince and pauper of our society 
elevate themselves to equal brotherhood in 
the great Instrument of justice, the ballot 
box. 

America’s greatest moment is not the 
Fourth of July, or the Presidential press 
conference, or even the wining of a war, 
America's greatest moment comes once a 
year—on election day. Then, in the some- 
times unimpressive, but nevertheless glorious 
atmosphere of the local polls, the American 
hero, the common man, commits the vital 
act that nourishes democracy, making all our 
struggles worthwhile. This is America’s 
greatest moment. Let us use it well. 


Equality of Opportunity in Apprentice 
Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OGDEN R. REID 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 13, 1963 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the distinguished chairman of the New 
York State Commission for Human 
Rights George H. Fowler recently made 
a significant speech on equal opportunity 
in apprentice training programs to the 
36th annual convention of the Union La- 
bel and Service Trades Department, 
AFL-CIO. 

It is my understanding that the com- 
plete text of this speech was unanimous- 
ly included in the minutes of the meet- 
ing. 

I commend Chairman Fowler’s re- 
marks to the Members of the House, as 
they illustrate the need for legislation 
in apprentice training to assure equality 
of opportunity for qualified persons and 
as they relate to progress in the State 
of New York since the enactment on 
March 20, 1962 of the first such State 
statute: 


TEXT or REMARKS DELIVERED BY COMMISSIONER 
GEORGE H. FOWLER, CHAIRMAN oF THE STATE 
COMMISSION FOR HUMAN RIGHTS, BEFORE A 
MEETING OF THE UNION LABEL AND SERVICE 
TRADES DEPARTMENT, AFL-CIO—S36TH AN- 
NUAL CONVENTION HELD IN THE HOTEL SYRA- 
CUSE, SYRACUSE, N.Y., May 28, 1963 


I am happy to be here today to address 
this 36th annual convention of the labor 
unit that works toward the promotion of 
union-made products and services 
the use of labels assuring the consumer the 
products are made by organized workers in 
plants conforming to union standards of 
‘wages and hours, health and safety. 

Aside from the garment we wear with its 
sewn-in label, all of us wear any number of 
labels in the community. We might be la- 
beled as Democrats or Republicans; we might 
be labeled by race or religion; we might even 
be labeled by the neighborhood we live in. 
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There is nothing wrong with this except 
that when such labels are used to denigrate 
or demean us or deny us our rights, labels 
then become offensive. 

I am reminded of the time when Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, the author of the Sherlock 
Holmes stories, took a trip to Paris. As he 
alighted from his cab at the hotel, the driver 
said, “Merci, Monsieur Conan Doyle.” 

“How did you know who I am?“ 
Doyle curiously. 

The taximan explained, “There was a 
notice in the paper that you were arriving 
in Paris from the south of France. I knew 
from your general appearance that you were 
an Englishman. It is evident that your hair 
was cast cut by a barber of the south of 
France. By these indications I knew you.” 

“This is extraordinary. You had no 
other evidence to go upon?” asked Doyle. 

“Nothing except,” said the driver, “the 
fact that you names is on your luggage.” 

So you see that labels are inescapable, 
and we of the commission look forward to 
the day when your label will say even more— 
that the product was made in plants staffed 
by union people who open their books freely 
to all men, regardless of race, creed, color, 
or national origin, and who learned their 
craft in apprenticeship programs where no 
man was denied admission on any extran- 
eous grounds, but that all who wanted to 
learn and had the aptitude for the par- 
ticular craft were made welcome. 

The State Commission for Human Rights, 
on which I serve as chairman, has the re- 
sponsibility to administer laws designed to 
assure to all people equal opportunity in 
many areas of life. I wish here to address 
myself particularly to those areas which are 
of labor interest. 

As you no doubt know, the law provides 
that all people shall have equal opportunity 
to seek gainful employment, that they shall 
have the right to enter apprenticeship, on- 
the-job and job retraining programs and 
that this right may not be abrogated by an 
employer or a labor union. 

The law covering apprenticeship programs 
became effective on March 20, 1962. It is sig- 
nificant to note that a survey of such pro- 
grams conducted in June 1961, showed that 
there were 17,000 trainees in 2,100 programs. 
A similar made in December 1962, 
after the law became effective, showed 21,000 
apprentices in 2,500 programs—an increase 
in 18 months of 400 programs and 4,000 
apprentices. 

In the pursuit of the Commission’s legal 
mandate, it became necessary recently to 
hold a public hearing on the complaint of 
a man who alleged that he had been denied 
admission to one of your larger craft unions 
because of color. It is my personal con- 
viction that the case itself need never have 
gone as far as it did if all parties—being men 
of goodwill—had faced up to the realities 
of the situation when the complainant first 
brought the case to the Commission. 

It is not the primary goal of this Com- 
mission to punish or chastise or to demean 
any labor organization. Speaking for my- 
self—and I am sure that the other com- 
missioners would concur if they were here— 
I hold the labor movement in high regard 
and if anything that I say is critical of 
union organizations, I would like my re- 
marks to be regarded as those of a friend. 

In all truth, apprenticeship programs are 
not moving forward in embracing all Ameri- 
cans as well as they should. We must face 
up realistically to the fact that there are 
unions which exclude journeymen and ap- 
prentices who have the necessary quali- 
fications. And I must say here, emphatically, 
that if any man comes before this Commis- 
sion with a complaint against such a union, 
we shall process it most vigorously in the 
belief that such exclusion is undemocratic, 
is un-American, and is harmful to the 
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American community. I might add, it is al- 
so harmful to the labor movement. 

The right to join a labor union to seek 
gainful employment is a part of our concept 
of American democracy and the denial of 
this right hurts the individual, the com- 
munity and the image of America in foreign 
lands. 

I know also that there are some labor 
leaders, men of great devotion, who have 
given their lives to the unions which they 
head. I applaud them for their courage 
and dedication. But I cannot applaud them 
when they regard the particular organiza- 
tion which they built as a satrapy; some- 
thing that they own; something that they 
control; something in which they believe 
they shall have the final say. 

I would remind such labor leaders that 
these were not the terms of dedication when 
they first met in cellers to organize their 
unions t the hostility of employers 
who would have denied them the right to 
earn a living had they known of these secret 
efforts. 

I would remind them that in those early 
days they were willing to lay down their 
lives for their fellow workers. And I call 
upon them now to rekindle that spark of 
altruism in behalf of all workers, regardless 
of race, creed, color, or national origin. 

No man owns a job; no man owns an 
industry; no man owns a labor union. All 
are part of the system of free enterprise that 
has made this country great and continues 
to keep it as a worldwide model of what 
human beings, acting together, can do for 
their own good and for the good of each 
other. 

You cannot divorce labor from the rest 
of the community concept. You are part 
of the warp and the woof of our democratic 
system, and I say to you—if you should deny 
these great ideals, then who will be left to 
propagate them? 

I want your department, which is more 
concerned with the image of labor than any 
other in the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations— 
I want you to proclaim freedom throughout 
the land. 

I want out of this conference to evolve a 
positive program, to make sure that all per- 
sons qualified to enter apprenticeship pro- 
grams be accorded that right to earn their 
livings as they desire. 

This is not just a matter of posture. It is 
a matter of good public relations for the 
labor movement so that it can face its critics 
openly and unashamedly. It is the job of 
your council to foster the purchase of union 
made goods and services through a mean- 
ingful label. But I tell you that label would 
be meaningless if it is soiled. 

Last March 9 I was invited to speak before 
the Civil Rights Committee of the New York 
City Central Labor Council at its third an- 
nual convention on the theme of “Equal Op- 
portunity for Youth.” At that time I noted 
that the 1962 Trade Union Handbook of the 
council carried this message from the coun- 
oll's highly respected president, Harry Van 
Arsdale: 

“The goals of the New York City Central 
Labor Council AFL-CIO are to achieve a 
better life for organized labor in our city, 
in our State, in our Nation, in all the coun- 
tries of the world. Through its day-to-day 
activities, through the programs of its com- 
mittees, special conferences and rallies, the 
New York City Central Labor Council brings 
to its million members and to the vast pub- 
lic the message that one of the chief goals 
of labor is to make a contribution in what- 
ever way it best can for the ultimate good of 
the community.” 

I told that gathering that I endorsed this 
concept of truly union goals without reserva- 
tion. I told them that the phrase, a bet- 
ter life for organized labor” also meant a 
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better way of life for those who head the 
ranks of labor. 

I have said, and I will say it over and over 
again—no man is free if the shackles are re- 
moved from his hands but a leg iron pins 
him to a wall of prejudice. No man is one- 
third, one-half, or three-quarters free. He is 
altogether free or he is not. Freedom is ab- 
solute, It knows no quantity or quality, 
and those who deny freedom to others are 
as truly enslaved as those who they oppress 
by such denial. 

The spiritual wealth of America is a testa- 
ment to the greatness of people who make 
up this country. Civilizations have risen 
and fallen. Men have struggled and con- 
quered and been conquered but the history 
of humanity is that no nation can long en- 
dure when it loses its spirituality and divides 
or segregates its people. 

I don’t have to tell you that more and 
more the idealism of the American people is 
becoming vested in the labor union. Labor 
has grown far above the simple bread-and- 
butter issues on which unions were organized 
originally. It has moved into the educa- 
tional and cultural areas. It has done mag- 
nificent things for the emancipation of the 
souls of men. At this point in its history it 
must not falter. 


You of an older generation were born and 
brought up in communities where preju- 
dices did exist. As you grew older, you 
freed yourselves of those prejudices which 
were brought to these shores as alien 
concepts. You have learned that this 
great country is an amalgam of all kinds of 
people from all areas of the world with all 
kinds of backgrounds. You have learned 
that intellect, kindness, generosity, good- 
ness of spirit were not the contribution of 
only one group and I ask you now as human 
beings, as true union members, as fathers 
and mothers, as community leaders, to purge 
yourselves of any last remaining vestiges of 
concepts that are alien to the American ideal. 

I ask you to get behind our State law with 
all the goodness and spirituality that is in 
you so that the State commission for human 
rights may never again be the recipient of 
complaints that any man was denied by any 
union the right to earn a living. 

Thank you. 


Now the Nonfarmer Asks for Parity 
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HON. DANIEL B. BREWSTER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 13, 1963 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, more 
and more the American people are ques- 
tioning the logic of the Government’s 
farm programs. Certainly every Sen- 
ator is aware of the increasing numbers 
in his State who make inquiries for which 
reasoned answers are hard to find. 

Those of us with vast urban popula- 
tions are hard pressed to explain these 
programs, when only 7 percent of the 
civilian work force of this country is 
presently engaged in agriculture. 

In the June 2, 1963 issue of the New 
York Times magazine, Mr. Edward Hig- 
bee, professor of land utilization at the 


. University of Rhode Island and author 


of the book, Farms and Farmers in an 
Urban Age,” wrote to this point in an 
article entitled Now the Nonfarmer Asks 
for Parity.” 


June 13 


I ask unanimous consent that Profes- 
sor Higbee's excellent article be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Now THE NONFaRMER ASKS FOR PARITY 
(By Edward Higbee) 

American agriculture has rarely had it so 
good. New methods enable efficient farmers 
to grow more and more at less and less cost 
to them. The fast-growing population in 
cities and suburbs buys more than ever, and 
at higher prices. And much of what cannot 
be sold to urban consumers the Government 
has guaranteed to buy. Largely under the 
pressure of its surplus acquisition activities, 
the Department of Agriculture's budget last 
year reached $7.2 billion—a sum exceeded 
only by the costs of defense and interest on 
the national debt. 

Now organized agriculture—notably the 
American Farm Bureau Federation—is ma- 
neuvering to keep its grip on the taxpayer's 
wallet. On May 21, wheatgrowers voted to 
reject a Government program which would 
have given the quid pro quo of high price 
supports in return for farmers’ acceptance 
of compulsory limits on production. Os- 
tensibly, the farmers were choosing freedom 
for the rugged individualist to grow as much 
as he wishes—and to risk taking whatever 
the open market will pay him. There was 
talk that wheat prices might drop from 
$1.85 a bushel at present to $1.10 or less. 

Actually, the Farm Bureau strategists had 
no desire to run the risks of a free market. 
They were counting on their political leverage 
to force Congress into setting new Federal 
floor prices for wheat. Then they would have 
the best of both possible worlds—unlimited 
production, and a guaranteed selling price. 
The taxpayer, of course, would get an even 
bigger bill next year than last. 

The scheme may yet go through. But there 
is some new thinking on Capitol Hill. The 
voice of the urban citizen is beginning to be 
heard. It is he who goes without public 
services he needs in order to pay for the 
farm program, And after 30 years it is be- 
coming clear that Federal subsidies are not 
solving the farm problem. 

The trony of the Federal agriculture pro- 
gram is that the bulk of the taxpayers’ money 
goes to the few biggest farmers, who are al- 
ready enjoying bigger incomes than most 
taxpayers. Poor farmers hear only the 
whistle of the gravytrain as it goes by. 

To understand what is happening inside 
American agriculture it is necessary to recog- 
nize that the players at the top and the 
players at the bottom are not in the same 
league, 

The years since 1935 have been the years 
of heaviest public spending to save the 
small family farm, yet during these years 
the number of farm units dropped from 
6,800,000 to 3,708,000. From 1930 to 1960 
the number of big farms—more than 1,000 
acres—upped their holdings from 28 percent 
to 49 percent of all the agricultural land in 
the country. It might be said that while 
the family farm survived America went a 
long way toward getting rid of the farm 
family. 

Today, the top 9 percent of all the Nation's 
farms produce as much as the bottom 91 
percent. Federal aid to farmers is distrib- 
uted in about the same proportions. This 
is understandable since Government bonuses 
and subsidies are granted not according to 
need but according to capacity to produce. 
A farmer who gets a price support loan on 
one bale of cotton gets one one-thousandth 
as much as a farmer who puts 1,000 bales 
under Government seal. Because of mass- 
production methods, the big producer is al- 
most invariably more efficient than the little 
producer, Thus, the kind of price support 
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that barely sustains the little man becomes 
& prod to the big man to go all out to stuff 
Government warehouses, 

The soil bank is no solution for this kind 
of overproduction. Under that voluntary 
scheme the poorest land under the poorest 
management is set aside for Government 
payments. Meanwhile, the best land under 
the best management is made to yield big- 
ger surpluses than ever—also far the public 
to subsidize. Thus two payments may be 
extracted from the taxpayer where only 
one has been extracted before. 


Under pressure to save the small family 


farm, Congress has rigged an incredible 
system of bonus handouts, retirement pay- 
ments, and price supports which has made 
high-speed, big-investment agriculture one 
of the most profitable enterprises in the 
country. This situation draws much out- 
side money into agriculture. Large-scale 
operations are assembled while the little 
family farm that is short on cash but long 
on home-grown labor goes out of business. 
Thirty-four percent of all farms purchased 
in 1960 were bought by persons who were not 
farmers. 

Capital gains on farm real estate for the 
decade of the 1950's averaged 8.5 percent per 
year. This was hardly a symptom of serious 
economic trouble. Farm mortgage debt in- 
creased only $6.5 billion between 1940 and 
1961; in the same period, the value of all 
farm assets went up $119 billion. This was 
scarcely indicative of distress. In 1961 farm 
mortgage debt was only 10.4 percent of farm 
real estate values. Few city people are so 
solvent. 

The financial plight of American agricul- 
ture, as it is usually presented for popular 
consumption, is largely a statistical fabrica- 
tion derived by lumping the farm incomes of 
inefficient, part-time and semiretired opera- 
tors with those of efficient, full-time profes- 
sionals. If children’s lemonade stands were 
included in a census of retail establishments 
in the same manner, even the A. & P. could 
be shown to qualify for Government aid. 
The true nature of farm operations is shown 
by the detailed data of the 1959 Census of 
Agriculture, the publication of which was 
just completed early this year. The Nation's 
3,708,000 farms can be divided into 3 classes. 

FIRST CLASS 


At the top of the agricultural pyramid is 
a small but vigorous first class of only 312,000 
farms which sell 50 percent of all agricultural 
commodities. None of these properties pro- 
duces less than $20,000 worth annually. A 
third of them sell more than $40,000 worth 
each. There are 21,000 with sales exceeding 
$100,000, and these are surmounted by an 
elite of 1200 which market more than $500,- 
000 worth apiece. 

The elite, of course, are freaks—but enor- 
mously productive ones. They are ranches 
or feedlots handling thousands of head of 
cattle, They are dairy farms on the edges 
of big cities that have so many cows they 
milk around the clock. They are cotton 
farms on irrigated land covering territory 
that stretches to the horizon, or sugar plan- 
tations just as large. They include spectacu- 
lar wheat empires that measure their land 
in square-mile sections rather than in acres. 
They are enormous enterprises which grow, 
pack and ship fruits and vegetables by car- 
loads. ` 

Even the average farm in first class is an 
impresaive enterprise with real estate hold- 
ings yalued at $135,000 and annual gross sales 
of $48,000. If there were Just 600,000 farms 
of this kind in the United States instead of 
312,000, the other 3,100,000 farms recorded 
in the census would be out of business. 

Elmer Larson is the name we will give to 
One of these farmers in first class. After 
the last war he came back to his father’s 300- 
acre place in the rich Corn Belt of western 
Ohio. He had been in motorized artillery 
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and learned a lot about heavy equipment. 
He wanted to farm and his father wanted to 
retire; so they made a compact, Elmer took 
out a GI loan for a downpayment and the 
deed. The elder Larson took his son's mort- 
gage and endorsed his note for a new heavy- 
duty tractor. 

Everything young Larson saw around the 
place reminded him of how hard it had been 
to farm as a boy and how easy it was to make 
machinery do things in the Army. His father 
thought he was taking an awful risk to bor- 
row more money to buy more and bigger 
mechanized equipment: a hay baler, a pick- 
er-sheller, a combine, a glass-lined silo with 
automatic unloader; then finally an au- 
tomated feed mill and mixer with a panel 
of control switches as impressive as an astro- 
naut’s capsule. 

As his equipment increased, Elmer Larson 
realized that he could handle more land and 
more livestock; so he bought out a neighbor 
who declared, “A man is crazy to stay in 
farming the way it costs to get this new 
equipment.” Larson himself was scared, but 
he knew he could not stand still and survive. 
He hired a regular hand and let the man's 
family live In the house on the new farm he 
had bought. 

As the years went by, and the value of farm 
property rose, Larson was making at least 
as much in real estate appreciation as he 
was at raising corn and hogs. Since his 
assets zoomed even faster than his debts, his 
collateral was good for more loans. He 
plunged into more land and more equipment. 
He installed a cement-paved feedlot that 
would accommodate 600 head of western 
steers. Corn was too cheap to sell. He could 
make more feeding it. Later Larson in- 
creased the capacity of his feedlot to 1,200 
and began to buy corn from others. The 
deeper he got into this complicated opera- 
tion, the deeper he realized he would have 
to go, because others were ahead of him and 
those who hesitated were obviously headed 
for the scrap heap. 

MIDDLE CLASS 


In contrast with the small but wonder- 
fully productive first class is a very much 
larger, less productive middle class of 
1,755,000 units. Farmis in this category pro- 
duce annually between $2,500 and $20,000 
worth of commodities. Middle class prop- 
erties constitute 47 percent of the Nation’s 
Official farms, and they sell nearly 45 per- 
cent of its crops and livestock. Statistically, 
at least, this seems like a fair balance, but 
there is a wide range of quality within the 
group. 

To get a more precise picture, the middle 
class might be divided into a small upper 
middle group of 483,000 farms, all of which 
produce more than $10,000 worth of commod- 
ities, and a large lower middle group of 
1,272,000 farms, all of which sell less than 
$10,000 worth. The latter group has had a 
rough time, because their net farm incomes, 
as a rule, are only about one-third of gross 
sales. 

William Ansel is a name we will give to 
one of the operators in the lower middle 
class. He was a full-time farmer in southern 
Maryland before the war. He raised tobacco, 
kept laying hens and milked 12 dairy cows. 
He was a jack-of-all-trades who built his 
own coops and sheds and repaired his own 
machinery. He liked farm life, but made 
very little money. He would tell his town 
relatives, “I make a living because I don’t 
spend much.” 

During the war, the Baltimore shipyards 
paid good wages, so Ansel took a full-time 
job there and worked his land weekends and 
evenings. His wife helped with the milking 
and other chores, > 

After the war, William Ansel continued to 
go to town to work. He did not enlarge his 
farm business. He preferred the weekly pay- 
check because he had four young children 
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coming along. He bought a few pieces of 
secondhand farm machinery from time to 
time as old implements wore out. “The new 
stuff is over my head.“ he would say, “and 
I can get by with this.” 

Ansel is too conservative to expand. He 
is afraid of debt, for he looks upon his farm 
as a home, and the basis of personal secu- 
rity, rather than as a business. He does not 
want to jeopardize his slim assets. “I owe 
enough as it is.“ he declares. 

In the last census year, the average net 
income by operators in the lower middle 
class was $1,740. Their average earnings off 
the farm were $1,816. As a group, they are 
already halfway out of agriculture, yet they 
most truly represent the old-style, self- 
sufficient countryman who tried to make 
ends meet by thrift and reliance upon family 
labor. 

THIRD CLASS 


At the very bottom of the agricultural 
pyramid is a large third class of 1,641,000 
units which produce only 5.3 percent of all 
farm commodities. Actually their operators 
are not farmers and should not be called 
such officially. This entire group averaged 
only $217 net annual income from agricul- 
ture. They averaged §2,884—or 13 times 
more—from other sources. Within the third 
class are 1,300,000 properties run by semi- 
retired or spare-time operators who averaged 
93 percent of their incomes from outside 
sources and only 7 percent from farming. 

However, this third class, which consti- 
tutes 44 percent of the official census farm 
family, includes 349,000 farms whose own- 
ers are truly one of the most distressed eco- 
nomic groups in America. Their net in- 
comes from an attempt at agriculture aver- 
aged $438 and their net incomes from other 
sources averaged $525. 

They just could not either employ them- 
selves or find adequate employment else- 
where. Their poverty and degradation is 
equal to that found in urban slums. It is 
visibly apparent to anyone who travels 
widely in the country. They have been by- 
passed by a technological revolution beyond 
their means. Many of them are still engaged 
in horse-mule tillage while the real produc- 
ers have moved into the space age. 

The solution to their problem, like that 
of the urban unemployed, is more city Jobs 
on the payrolls of others. A few more cents 
& bushel or a few more dollars a bale would 
not change their condition in the least. 
They just do not produce enough bushels or 
bales to make a living, no matter what the 
price. 

Misunderstandings about the health of 
American agriculture could easily be cor- 
rected by a more realistic definition of the 
farm as it is enumerated in the Census of 
Agriculture. Under present rules, any op- 
eration qualifies if it is over 10 acres in 
size and sells $50 worth of produce. Units 
of less than 10 acres are also tabulated if 
they sell $250 worth of produce. Such defi- 
nitions can make a farmer of a weekend 
hobbyist who grows raspberries for the gang 
at the office, but they do not come close to 
identifying the real agriculturist. 

Of course, there is an understandable re- 
luctance in certain quarters to count farms 
by more realistic criteria. The farm bloc 
in Congress would emerge with its wings 
clipped even shorter and the Department of 
Agriculture might have to put half of its 
30 acres of prime Washington office space 
into the soil bank. Michigan’s Representa- 
tive ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, Republican, may have 
forecast Just such a calamity when—tongue 
in cheek—he proposed to Congress that “the 
total number of employes in the Department 
of Agriculture shall at no time exceed the 
number of -farmers in America.” 

One of the strangest aspects of public 
-policy at the present time is the highly 
articulate concern about the low incomes 
of undercapitalized entrepreneurs in agri- 
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culture while other more serious social and 
economic calamities have befallen the more 
numerous families of the urban unemployed 
who have less income and less equity in 
property. If, at a time when only 8 per- 
cent of American families live on the land 
and 92 percent live elsewhere, we continue 
to regard the family farm as a pillar of 
democracy, we may wake up later to find 
the roof has caved in. 

1 public program of aid and support which 

designed to save the lower middle class 
en can only increase the lead of the pace- 
setters. Two Secretaries of Agriculture, Ezra 
Taft Benson under President Eisenhower and 
Orville L. Freeman under President Kennedy, 
have recognized that the most help from 
the Government goes to the few at the top 
in order that a little may trickle down to 
the many below. 

Farmers did not like Benson because, 
while he would haye removed controls on 
production, he also would have cut Gov- 
ernment price supports. They do not lke 
Freeman because, while he would raise Gov- 
ernment price supports, he has proposed 
strict production controls. What they want 
are floor prices plus a wide-open market, 
and something of that sort Is probably what 
they bank on getting from Congress this 
summer. There is a saying going the rounds 
in the farm belt: “Benson made a Democrat 
out of me and Freeman is turning me back 
into a Republican.” 

The urban taxpayer naturally gets aroused 
when he considers his own desperate needs 
for public services that he cannot have be- 
cause the money is soaked up by agriculture's 
$7 billion sponge. If a few billions were 
transferred from spending on the farms to 
the congested metropolitan areas, quite a 
number of public hardships could be re- 
lieved without any increase in taxes. 

It seems apparent that a significant part 
of congressional indifference to urban prob- 
lems is due to a deliberate protest against 
Federal aid for the city on the part of cer- 
tain rural spokesmen. Not long ago, repre- 
sentatives of the Iowa Farm Bureau visited 
Washington, as one Congressman put it, “to 
give us their views not only on farm legis- 
lation but on the other issues with which we 
are wrestling in Congress.” 

One of those voices from the grassroots 
advised the legislators: “We feel Government 
is attempting to solve too many problems 
which should be left to local governments. 
For example: Federal aid to education, Fed- 
eral housing, urban renewal, etc.” 

Each year, the impact of such pronounce- 
ments loses a little more punch as the urban 
population rises and the farm exodus con- 
tinues. The influence which agriculture 
still exerts on Capitol Hill rests largely on 
Historical overrepresentation, seniority in 
strategic spots and the horsetrading wit of 
the farmer. While the last remains as sharp 
as ever, the intrinsic strength to back it up 
is ebbing. 

The magazine, Wallace's Farmer, a voice to 
reckon with in the Corn Belt, sensed the 
wind of change in January 1962. “We've had 
farm program fights practically every year,” 
it editorialized. “But they were mostly fam- 
ily spats—differences of opinion among 
farmers themselves. Now a third party, the 
city consumer, armed with new voting power, 
is watching these goings-on in Washington 
with increasing interest and suspicion. With 
this new ‘partner’ abroad, farm legislation 
must be drawn more carefully. To avoid a 
violent consumer revolt at the polls, political 
leaders know that future farm programs 
must be less costly and more effective.” 

It might be said, in the light of the wheat 
farmers’ recent refusal to heed this advice, 
that they still think they can have their way. 


Yet President Kennedy himself cautioned. 


them at his May 8 press conference not to 
„hope for easier terms in new agricultural 
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legislation. “I don't think you could get a 
majority,” was his observation. 

Perhaps the time has come when Congress 
will reorient its thinking, and agree with the 
farm bureau that the Federal Treasury has 
attempted “to solve too many problems 
which should be left to local govern- 
ments —notably, the farm problem. 


Reports to the United Nations Trustee- 
ship Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1963 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
last week it was the pleasant duty of two 
of our colleagues, the gentleman from 
California, Enywarp R. Roysar, and the 
gentleman from Hawaii, THOMAS P. GILL, 
and myself to represent the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs at meet- 
ings of the United Nations Trusteeship 
Council on June 5 while discussions on 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
were in progress. We were genuinely 
impressed with the manner in which the 
Honorable Sidney R. Yates, U.S. repre- 
sentative on the Trusteeship Council, 
and the Honorable M. Willfred Goding, 
High Commissioner of the Trust Terri- 
tory, and their respective staff members 
described our procedures and explained 
our implementation of the Trusteeship 
Agreement under which the Micronesian 
Islands of the Pacific are administered. 


Mr. Speaker, I offer the first of a series 
of five statements which were presented 
at the Trusteeship Council meetings. The 
first article includes an address by our 
former colleague in the House of Repre- 
senatives, Hon. Sidney R. Yates, in 
which he presents an overall account of 
our administration in the Trust Terri- 
tory, es follows: 

Appress BY Hon. SIDNEY R. YATES 

It is a very great plesaure for my delega- 
tion to report to the Trusteeship Council on 
the administration by the United States of 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 
My own remarks will be introductory and 
fairly brief. The burden of the report will, 
with the approval of the Council, be pre- 
sented by the able High Commissioner for 
the Trust Territory, Mr. M. Wilfred Goding, 
and I am sure that he will be pleased to 
answer any of the questions that repre- 
sentatives may have with respect to the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the Trust Terri- 
tory. 

We are also honored to have with us our 
distinguished colleague from Saipan, the 
President of the Marianas District Legisla- 
ture, Mr. Vicente Santos, who also, with 
the approval of the Council, will make a brief 
Statement. Accompanying Mr. Santos are 
two other distinguished citizens of the Trust 
Territory, who are with us today as observers 
of our proceedings. They are Mr. Andrew 
J. Robomon, wha is President of the Yap 
Island Council, and Mr. Francis Defngin, who 
is Assistant District Anthropologist and Ad- 
viser to the Yap District Administrator. We 
are very pleased to have them with us so they 
can see for themselves the seriousness and 
the diligence with which members of the 
Council undertake their responsibilities. 
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My Government believes that our visitors 
who are with us today are aware, as are 
all the people of the Trust Territory, of the 
sincere and sympathetic regard of the United 
States of America for the people of Micro- 
nesia, Ever since the United States volun- 
tarlly brought its administration of the 
Pacific Islands into the International Trus- 
teeship System some 15 years ago, our efforts 
have been founded in friendship, and we have 
made a sustained effort to improve the wel- 
fare of the people. We have been devoted 
toward helping them approach the time of 
sel{-determination, which is the right of all 
nations under the United Nations Trustee- 
ship System. 

The United States is not a colonial power. 
The United States is not present in the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands as a colonial 
power. We are in total agreement with 
article 76 of the charter, which declares the 
goal of the trusteeship system to be “the 
political, economic, social, and educational 
advancement of the inhabitants of the trust 
territories, and their progressive development 
towards self-government or independence.” 

Moreover, we subscribe to the purposes of 
General Assembly Resolution 1514 (XV), the 
so-called anticolonial resolution, and we 
firmly support its second operative para- 
graph, which declares that: All peoples have 
the right of self-determination; by virtue 
of that right they freely determine their po- 
litical status and freely pursue their eco- 
nomic, social and cultural development.“ It 
is our objective that the people of the trust. 
territory shall be given a free and an in- 
formed choice of the type of government 
they wish for themselves, We shall do our 
best to make a worthy contribution to the 
shining record of the Trusteeship Council, a 
record which we believe constitutes one of 
the bright and stirring chapters in the his- 
tory of international cooperation. 

Our fundamental goals in the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands are threefold: first, 
to raise the general level of health and edu- 
cation to equip the people to deal with the 
problems of the Micronesian community and 
the world beyond; second, to build a struc- 
ture for a more productive economy which 
will enable the people to achieve an accept- 
able level of self-sufficiency and well-being: 
and finally, to foster the sense of political 
unity and responsibility which are neces- 
sary to enable the people to make an in- 
formed decision about their future. 

The task of administering the affairs of 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific has not 
always been an easy one. This is under- 
standable in view of the fact that the terri- 
tory lies in a vast area of some 3 million 
square miles. Its 80,000 inhabitants live on 
96 of the 2,100 islands, which are scattered 
throughout an area equivalent in size to the 
continental United States or the continent 
of Australia. Hundreds of the islands are 
only tiny spits of sand and coral which are 
uninhabitable. 

It ts understandable, therefore, that, if 
for no other reason than the geographical 
difficulties, a number of problems have not 
been attacked as rapidly as would be de- 
sired. My government is well aware of 
that fact and intends that the pace be 
speeded up. We believe that our current 
and future efforts will show such accelera- 
tion. President Kennedy has made clear 
that a determined effort will be made to 
increase the beneficial impact of our pro- 
gram, and he has followed through by re- 
questing that the appropriation for the cur- 
rent. fiscal year for the territory should be 
doubled. As visiting missions from time 
to time have pointed out, additional funds 
could be used to make necessary improve- 
ments in the islands. It was with this in 
mind that the President made his request. 
The Congress in turn has agreed to the 
President's request and has affirmed its in- 
terest in and concern for the people of the 
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trust territory by approving two appropria- 
tions. The first is a supplemental appropria- 
tion which in effect doubled the amount 
available for the budget of the trust ter- 
ritory this year by increasing that amount 
to $15 million, In addition to that appro- 
priation the sum of $15 million has been 
appropriated for the next fiscal year. What 
this means is that improvements already 
in progress, improvements that have been 
started, will be continued in an uninter- 
rupted fashion and new work can start 
promptly. Almost the entire amount of 
the new money will be spent to build class- 
rooms, to build houses for teachers, to build 
hospitals. The largest single expenditure 
for both 1963 and 1964 is earmarked for 
education. 

Secondly, President Kennedy has ap- 
pointed a special consultant with a distin- 
guished record in the solution of economic 
development problems to lead a survey mis- 
sion to the trust territory. The mission 
will visit Micronesia in July and will study 
critically the actions we are taking to deal 
with the political, economic, and social prob- 
lems of the territory. 

My delegation regrets that legislation to 
provide a means for judicial settlement of 
the land claims of certain citizens of Kwaja- 
lein and Dalap Islands was not, as we had 
expected, enacted by Congress at its session 
last fall. This was not attributable in any 
degree to a lack of understanding or sym- 
pathy on the part of Congress. The legis- 
lation was a victim of the logjam that occurs 
at the tall end of every congressional ses- 
sion. Similar bills have been introduced 
at the present session of Congress and have 
already been passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. I have received a letter from 
Senator Jackson, who is the head of the 
Senate Committee on the Interior, advising 
me that the Senate committee is scheduled 
to consider that bill on June 11. We hope 
for its early passage. 

Legislation to provide for the settlement 
of the remaining claims of the people of 
Rongelap Island, who were affected by the 
1954 nuclear tests, also failed of 
at the last session of Congress and for the 
same reason. Again this legislation has been 
acted on favorably this year. The Senate 
will consider that legislation on the same 
day as it considers the other claims I spoke 
about. 

The Governments of the United States and 
Japan are continuing to discuss the problem 
of Micronesian claims which remain against 
the Government of Japan since the war, 
seeking to find an equitable solution. We 
Tegret the length of time it is taking to find 
such a solution, I am sure that all of us 
do, but I am sure as well that my colleagues 
who have had experience in negotiating 
claim questions recognize their complexities 
and their intricacies. The Japanese Govern- 
ment and the United States Government 
are giving the problem urgent attention. We 
hope that we can come to some agreement in 
the near future, 

On this point I should like to assure the 
council that when a settlement has been 
reached with the Japanese Government, 
every effort will be made to adhere to the 
Council's recommendations for disbursing 
the funds. 

With respect to political developments in 
the territory during the last year, I think 
that the most important one resulted from 
zesslons of the Council of Micronesia which 
were held in late September and early Octo- 
ber in 1962. At that time the council re- 
solved that a true legislative body should 
be created as promptly as possible: To help 
bring this about, it established a legislative 
Grafting committee to begin the preliminary 
work on drafting a constitution. In March 
of this year the council met in special session 
in Saipan to consider the preliminary report 
Of the legislative drafting committee. This 
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special session made preliminary recommen- 
dations about the organization of a future 
legislative body, and their recommendations 
are now being carefully studied both in 
Saipan and in Washington. They will be 
considered again in the near future by the 
Council of Micronesia. 

While many steps to organize a true terri- 
torial legislature are still to be taken, it 
seems most probable that this political ad- 
vance, which was recommended by the 
trusteeship council last year, will shortly 
become a reality. 

While the political threads which knit a 
community together are becoming more 
numerous in the Trust Territory of the Pa- 
cific Islands, new economic threads are also 
strengthening the community fabric. 

A change in policy made last year will, 
we hope, have an important effect in improv- 
ing living standards for the Micronesians 
and for improving the general level of econ- 
omic activity. This was the decision to open 
the trust territory to private U.S. invest- 
ment. This is beginning. You will hear 
more about this from Mr. Goding. 

Moreover, additional funds have been 
placed in the Development Loan Fund which 
is administered by the High Commissioner 
for the purpose of stimulating locally owned 
businesses. Legislation is now pending in 
the Congress which will allow the Fund to 
be used more effectively, and in time it is 
expected that the Fund will reach a size 
where it will be able to make large-scale 
development loans and to enter the field of 
guaranteeing commercial bank loans. 

I have already mentioned the progress 
which is being niade in the field of classroom 
construction, and in this field of education 
another change In policy should be brought 
to the Council's attention. Previously, each 
of the six districts in the territory was 
given the responsibility for financing and 
maintaining its own elementary education 
system, This is the principle that is gen- 
erally followed in the United States. Edu- 
cational needs are met on a local level. The 
new policy provides central funds and guid- 
ance for elementary classroom construction, 
for teacher recruitment, for support, and for 
the provision of school equipment. We be- 
Meve that this approach will be much more 
effective in meeting the educational needs of 
the islands, and we are confident that it will 
bring a rapid improvement in the school 
system. 

Notable progress, too, has been made in 
the field of higher education. The College of 
Guam, which serves as the institution of 
higher learning for the majority of students 
from the Trust Territory, is now a fully ac- 
credited 4-year institution. 

The coming year shows plans for an in- 
crease of 60 percent in the number of 
Trust Territory college scholarships for Mi- 
cronesian students. This will raise from 65 to 
104 the scholarships that are available, and 
the total from all sources will be raised from 
86 to 125. As in the past, most of these new 
scholarship will provide for study at the Col- 
lege of Guam where a new dormitory is un- 
der construction for the accommodation of 
students from the Trust Territory. Students 
will also study, as they do at present, at 
colleges in the United States, in the Philip- 
pines, and elsewhere abroad. 

This has been only a brief review of the 
noteworthy developments over the past year 
and of my government’s plans for the future. 
We believe our administration shows sub- 
stantial progress. We intend to continue our 
efforts with renewed vigor. 

We welcome the recommendations of our 
fellow members of the Trusteeship Council, 
and we suggest that our record for the past 
year shows we have taken the Council's rec- 
‘ommendations most seriously. We shall con- 
tinue to do so, 


It is clear that the U.S. Congress and the 
executive branch of the U.S. Government are 
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as one in their determination to see that the 
obligations of the United States in the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands are discharged 
with honor and in full partnership and 
friendship with the people of Micronesia. 

May I now request the permission of the 
Council that our High Commissioner, Mr. 
Goding, be seated at the Council table in 
order that he may present his report to the 
Council. 


Mr. Robert W. Smart Receives Reserve 
Officers Association Distinguished 
Service Citation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CARL VINSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1963 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recor, I 
include an article appearing in the June 
15, 1963, issue of. the Army-Navy-Air 
Force Journal with reference to confer- 
ring the Reserve Officers Association dis- 
tinguished service citation to the Chief 
Counsel of the House Armed Services 
Committee, Robert W. Smart. 

Mr. Speaker, 16 years ago, when the 
House merged the Committees on Naval 
and Military Affairs into the Committee 
on Armed Services, not everyone was cer- 
tain the consolidation would prove as 
successful as the succeeding years have 
demonstrated. 

The outstanding reputation which the 
committee enjoys today is an amalgam 
of many elements, but it is no secret that 
one of the principal catalysts has been, 
and is, the committee's chief counsel, 
Mr. Robert W. Smart. 

Mr. Smart came to the committee soon 
after it was organized and has served in 
his current position since 1951. He has 
earned the respect, trust, and friendship 
not only of those Members who have been 
privileged to work with him on the com- 
mittee, but of every Member of this and 
the other body who has ever come in con- 
tact with him. His intelligence; objec- 
tivity, wit, and good common sense have 
provided me and the committee with an 
invaluable asset which has proved equally 
advantageous to the Congress and the 
Nation. 

Today, in Miami, Mr. Smart is receiv- 
ing the Reserve Officers Association 
distinguished service citation for his out- 
standing contributions to national 
defense. 

The Army-Navy-Air Force Journal has 
highlighted the award with a profile on 
Mr. Smart which I believe all Members 
will want to read. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

A PROFOUND IMPRINT ON SERVICE LIVES 

Anyone who has ever sat for a half hour or 
more in what might be called the reception 
room of the Committee on Armed Services, 
U.S. House of Representatives, cannot help 
but be impressed by the man who occupies 
an unimposing desk crowded into a corner 
of the room. 

He is Robert W. Smart, the committee's 
chief counsel. 
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His name may mean little to rank-and- 
file members of the Armed Forces, but in 
countless, mostly unrecorded ways, he makes, 
and has made for the past dozen years or 
more, a profound imprint on their lives. 

A daily stream of visitors moves to and 
from his desk. Some are distin: d lead- 
ers of Government and industry; some are 
“little” people. Most have problems or per- 
plexing questions and, frequently, furrowed 
brows. Few depart without a noticeable alr 
of “reprieve.” 

To Armed Forces leaders and senior Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate, “Bob” Smart is 
known as one of the most influential and 
gifted lawyers on Capitol Hill. Strangely, he 
has achieved his reputation through an 
ability which is almost anathema to the legal 
profession. 

As one House leader has put it, he is en- 
cowed with unlimited perspicacity.” In 
simpler terms: he goes straight to the heart 
of a complex problem, pinpoints the main 
issues and cites in clear-cut language what 
can or should be done. 

When Representative L. MENDEL Rivers, 
Democrat, of South Carolina, once took a 
difficult committee assignment, he agreed to 
accept the job only after he had obtained as- 
surrance that Smart would be assigned as his 
counsel. He said, “I was going to travel first 
class or not leave home. I left with Bob.” 

In the military field, Smart is the senior 
staff member of the Congress, but House 
Members also go to him for advice and guid- 


_ ance on many matters unrelated to the 


Armed Forces. 

He has served on the professional staff of 
the Armed Services Committee since 1947 
when the committee was created. 

The first chairman was a Republican. So 
is Smart. GOP Members had lured him to 
Washington from his native Missouri with 
the promise of a stimulating, but possibly 
temporary, job. 7 

When House control passed to the Demo- 
crats 2 years later, he might have been 
dumped. But the new chairman, Cant. VIN- 
son, Democrat, of Georgia, had been im- 
pressed with Smart's abilities and his non- 

approach to committee activities. 
He kept him on the staff, and, In 1951, ele- 
vated him to chief counsel, a post he has 
held through 12 successive sessions of Con- 
gress. 

Born in Missouri on May 20, 1907, Smart 
was graduated from the State university, 
earned his LL.B. at Cumberland University 
(Tenn.), and made a successful but brief 
swing into politics. He was elected prosecut- 
ing attorney of Lawrence County, Mo., 
but resigned 8 months after Pearl Harbor to 
enlist in the Army. 

Following OCS at Fort Sill, Okla, he 
served as a field artillery platoon leader, 
battery executive, battery commander, and 
eventually as a military government legal of- 
ficer, his active military service in 
Korea in 1946 in the rank of captain. 

He remained a Reserve officer in the Army 
until 1949 when he shifted to the Air Force 
Reserve, received “eagle” insignia and subse- 
quently was promoted (Mar. 7, 1961) to the 
rank of brigadier general. 

This week he received the Reserve Officer 
Association’s distinguished-service citation 
for his outstanding contributions to nation- 
al defense.” Chairman Vinson said General 
Smart “has been a tower of strength” to the 
Armed Services Committee and that by hon- 
oring him, the Reserve Officers Association 
paid the committee a great compliment. 

As chief counsel of the committee, Gen- 
eral Smart coordinates and directs the major 
activities of the committee staff, supervises 
the committee agenda, writes legislation and 
reports, presides as counsel at full committee 
meetings and frequently counsels special 
subcommittees appointed to examine some 
particularly thorny problem. 
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Even this busy schedule does not prevent 
him from helping the services smooth out 
many small, day-to-day problems which 
reach his desk. He is seldom too busy to 
come to the aid of a troubied service wife 
or a junior officer or enlisted man who is ex- 
periencing difficulties which merit assistance. 

Anyone who wants to talk to him, includ- 
ing occasional tourists who stumble in by 
accident, is rarely turned away. But 
whether the supplicant Is a Cabinet member, 
a flag officer, a lieutenant, or a sergeant, 
whether the problem is big or small, he lis- 
tens with grave attention, reflects on what 
has been said, asks a few quick questions, and 
states his views in unmistakable terms. 

When he is complimented on the dispatch 
with which he has resolved a question, he 
is apt to say, “Often in error, but never in 
doubt.“ Those who rely on his judgment 
know that his batting average is amazingly 
high. 

Many of General Smart's qualities are not 
ensy to assess because they stem from char- 
acteristics which generally are thought of as 
commonplace. Yet they stand out and are 
all the more remarkable because they are 
seldom encountered in official Washington. 

A single example illustrates the point: 

When his secretaries are busy and his 
telephone rings, he answers it himself, and 
always with the most direct greeting pos- 
sible: “Armed Services Committee.” 

He is a bad influence on a city of status 
symbols, but in the words of an Appropria- 
tions Committee member, “one of the most 
capable men on Capitol Hill." 
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Problems of the ARA Program as I See 
Them 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 12, 1963 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 4996) to amend 


certain provisions of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act. 


Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, we 
have heard a number of varied com- 
ments on the merits and demerits of the 
ARA program. I think a significant rev- 
elation of fact has been made on the 
floor of this body during the verbal ex- 
change. Very little reference was made 
to the basic intent of this legislation— 
the intent being to help areas help them- 


selves. No one can find fault with this 
principle. owever, the derogatory re- 
marks e have been directed pri- 


marily to the administration of the pro- 
gram itself, the politics involved, and the 
tendency to replace or compete with ex- 
isting business enterprises in given com- 
munities. I believe most of the blame 
for breakdown of this program lies with 
the politicians themselves. 

In my district I have scen potential 
benefits of the program. I have seen 
good administration, but I have also seen 
complications arise as a result of the 
program, It appears to me the funda- 
mental problem lies not in the principle 
involved, not with the dedicated public 
servants involved, but, more specifically, 
with the fact that duplications with oth- 
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er programs tend to conflict with one 
another, improper judgment in approv- 
ing certain loans have resulted in unfair 
competition to existing businesses some- 
times resulting in a shift of job oppor- 
tunity and of tax base, rather than cre- 
ation of new jobs and new tax base as 
was initially intended. 

I supported Mr. Bolton's amendment 
because I believe it is designed to recti- 
fy existing discrepancies and strengthen 
the opportunity to help those areas ac- 
tually in need of industrial and eco- 
nomic development. 

I supported Mr. Taft's amendment for 
the same reason. If these amendments 
do not pass, the program will continue in 
jeopardy. 


Liberty Lobby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1963 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is the testimony of Mr. Ralph 
Courtney, a constituent of mine, from 
Spring Valley, N.Y. Mr. Courtney testi- 
fied on July 5 before a subcommittee of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, for the 
Liberty Lobby, an organization of which 
he is a member and on whose policy 
board he serves. 

While I may not agree with my con- 
stituent 100 percent, I certainly agree 
with his views on decentralization and 
equality under law. 

The testimony follows: 

STATEMENT OF RALPH COURTNEY 


Liberty lobby is a national organization 
of over 25,000 patriotic Americans who are 
seriously concerned with the increasing 
trend toward Federal centralism. We view 
these bills as vividly representative of this 
dangerous trend and strongly oppose them 
and urge their defeat. 

It is the conviction of those who share 
the decentralist point of view that whenever 
a proposed bill singles out a group of citi- 
zens and proposes to do something for, or 
against, this group, then this bill aims at 
something that is contrary to the spirit of 
the American Constitution. 

For the United States was not to have 
second- or. third-class citizens; nor was there 
any justification in the Constitution for 
classifying citizens as workingmen or em- 
ployers, or as anything else such as blacks 
and whites. All were to be full citizens, 
entitled to common and equal rights to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
Therefore when any bill to extend or add to 
the rights of groups of citizens, points to 
groups inferentially such a bill may be su- 
spected of subverting the Constitution. The 
so-called rights which this bill proposes may 
actually deny common rights on which this 
country was founded by creating special 
“rights” or, better said, special privileges 
to be given to groups in seeking their po- 
litical support or for other reasons. 

Thus a politically centralized society, 
which in reality is a hangover from a former 
and more aristocratic view of social life, is 
still with us today. Instead of respecting 
common and equal rights, this type of so- 


ciety continues to hand out special favors. 


The corruption to which this method of 
handling public affairs has opened the door 
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is bound to continue until social functions 
are decentralized and the powers of govern- 
ment can be limited to the safeguarding of 
equal rights. 

Social decentralism draws a sharp distinc- 
tion between the cultural, political, and eco- 
nomic functions of society. The cultural life 
of society will be the richer the more it is 
free from political direction. The political 
life of rights will be satisfactory to the ex- 
tent that it maintains the principle of equal 
rights. The economy will be efficient and 
healthy when conducted on the basis of com- 
mon rights especially equal rights in the 
pursuit of economic happiness. 

The politically centralized social form 
which society has not been able to outgrow 
or shake off originated hundreds of years 
ago when the needs of men were very dif- 
ferent from those today. The peoples of 
that time.believed that the earth as well 
as the heavens was actually ruled by the 
Divinity Himself with the help of His Angels, 
Archangels, Archal, etc. Therefore the earth- 
ly rulership, with its governments and their 
ministers, was planned as a faithful reflec- 
tion of this arrangement in the heavens. 
Such is the outmoded social form that we 
still follow today. 

Certain members of this basically ariste- 
cratic setup were considered to be superior 
to others and there was presumed to exist 
within this complex a supreme authority to 
which everything could, if necessary, be re- 
ferred back. Nowadays, it is clear to all 
citizens that there is nothing in the supreme 
political authority that by the greatest 
stretch of the imagination could be thought 
of as divine or even noble. 

As long as political centralism permits vic- 
torious parties to create special privileges for 
themselves or their supporters, the racial 
element that is dominant in soclety becomes 
important, But as soon as the American doc- 
trine is accepted, namely, that the creation 
and maintenance of rights is an equalitariun 
function, it will become unconstitutional to 
create special privileges and the racial prob- 
lem will become a thing of the past. 

The American alternative to political cen- 
tralism is to be found in the Declaration of 
Independence where the task of safeguarding 
rights that are equal and held in common 
by all is intrusted to the Government of the 
newly conceived American society. If this 
concept had been followed it would have 
limited the governmental function to the 
field of common rights, leaving education 
and Cusiness to develop freely on the basis 
of general rights. This separation and inde- 
Pendent operation of the cultural, political, 
and economic functions of social life is func- 
tional decentralism. 


Hon. Francis E. Walter 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD. + Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to add my expression of deep sorrow at 
the passing of my good friend and col- 
league, the Honorable Francis E. WALTER. 

Like so many others who were privi- 
leged to associate with Mr. WALTER, I feel 
his absence as a keen personal loss. I 
did not have the opportunity, as did 
Some, to serve closely with him over 
Many years. However, I was privileged 
to have him as the dean of my delega- 
tion, and as such, he was of course one 
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of the first persons I met when I came 
to Congress. 

I shall never forget how kind and help- 
ful he was to me in my earliest days here. 
Despite his heavy responsibilities he had 
the time to give me the benefit of his 
advice and counsel. Since that time he 
always continued to exhibit the same 
gracious interest at any time I had occa- 
sion to call upon him. 

I was deeply impressed with the con- 
scientiousness and sincerity of Mr. WAL- 
Ter. He was obviously a man who was 
truly dedicated to public service. The 
author of much controversial legislation, 
he was often the target of bitter criti- 
cism, but no one could deny his good 
motives nor fail to admire his stanch 
conviction. I felt extremely fortunate to 
be the beneficiary of his long experience 
and good judgment. 

As time went on I of course became 
more aware of the important role being 
played by Mr. WALTER in the House of 
Representatives. As one observed his 
unusual qualities of leadership and his 
brilliant understanding of the law, it was 
not difficult to see how he had attained 
his position. He was indeed an outstand- 
ing legislator. 

It was because of his superior ability, 
as a legislator that Mr. WALTER was 80 
often called upon to preside when the 
House was considering very complex leg- 
islation. It was an inspiration to watch 
him on such occasions. His knowledge 
of the rules of the House and his precise 
understanding of the provisions of the 
law were remarkable. His skill as a 
parliamentarian was such as to often 
command words of praise on the floor of 
the House after he had presided over the 
consideration of a controversial bill. 

It is not often that a single Member 
of Congress can make his presence felt 
as keenly as did “Tap” WALTER. He 
leaves behind a record of performance 
that will be long remembered. And he 
leaves behind many friends who have 
profited by knowing him. 

Mrs. Moorhead and I extend our deep- 
est sympathy to the members of his 
family. 


Admiral Hart Will Be 86 Wednesday, 
Regrets Leaving U.S. Senate at 69 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 13, 1963 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
was the 86th birthday of Thomas C. 
Hart, a great naval commander and a 
former U.S. Senator from Connecticut. 
Admiral Hart, as far as I know, is the 
only man in our history who resigned his 
commission as a four-star admiral and 
on the same morning went up to Capitol 
Hill to take his oath as a U.S. Senator. 

The Bridgeport Telegram recently pub- 
lished an interview with the admiral who 
lives in Sharon, Conn. The article cap- 
tures the flavor of this remarkable man 
very well and I am happy to offer it for 
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the Recorp. I know every Member will 
join me in wishing this great American 
many happy returns. 
ApmiraL Hart WII. Be 86 WEDNESDAY; 
Recrers Leavina U.S. SENATE aT 69 
(By David Holmberg) 


A sharp-tongued old salt who survived 
three wars and a stint in politics faces 
another milestone this week. 

Thomas C. Hart, admiral, U.S. Navy, re- 
tired, and former U.S. Senator from Con- 
necticut, celebrates his 86th birthday 
Wednesday. 

From the helm of the good ship King 
House—Admiral Hart's. 160-acre farm at 
Sharon—to which he retired in 1946—the 
former commander of the U.S. Pacific fleet 
confronted the new crisis“ with the same 
bold directness which made him a hero of 
World War II and one of the sharpest dis- 
ciplinarians in the Navy. T 

“I don't have birthdays any more,” he 
said, 

The words came over the telephone wire 
with the crispness of a command and with 
the characteristic wit of one of Connecticut's 
most favored sons. 

Admiral Hart, it was clear, hadn’t changed 
a bit. 

He hastened to make that even more ob- 
vious: I only have birthdays every 5 years 
now,” he said. “The next one will be my 
90th.” 

So on the farm where he came to live 
permanently after leaying the Senate in 
1946, there will be no family observance 
of the hurdling of the latest chronological 
obstacle. 

“Celebration?” the admiral snorted. “I 
tell them (his family) that I won't be here 
if they do.” 

What will he do on his birthday then? 
The admiral snorted again. “I think I'll take 
a pill and sleep all day,” he said. It is not 
very likely, for Admiral Hart is not the day- 
time sleeping kind. 

He left his Flint, Mich., home in 1902 to 
become the youngest cadet at the U.S. Naval 
Academy, to command a destroyer before he 
was 30 years old, during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, to be cited for distinguished service 
in World War I, to rise to admiral and then 
to commander of the U.S. Pacific feet in 
World War II, to an interim appointment 
to the U.S. Senate in 1945. 

In 1946 he announced he would not run for 
the Senate and retired to his wife's ancestral 
homestead where he had lived—and returned 
to only sporadically between Navy assign- 
ments—most of his married life. 

REGRETS LEAVING SENATE 

Now his humor subsides into seriousness 
when he is asked if he regrets leaving the 
Senate at the age of 69. (He said at the time 
that there were “already too many men of 
too advanced an age in the Senate now.“) 

“I sometimes regret having left the Sen- 
ate,” he says, “but, of course, at the time I 
didn't know what shape I'd be in in 6 years, 
and I wanted to return to the farm. But 
possibly I retired a little too soon. The 
Senate was one of the very interesting times 
of my life.” 

He occupies himself now with the farm, 
which is run by his son, Roswell. A second 
son, Thomas, Jr., was killed in World War II. 
serving with the Navy. Two daughters live 
near Sharon, and another lives in Washing- 
ton. 

“I don't do too much on the farm now, 
unless there are some engineering problems,” 
he says. “This is a dairy farm, and I don't 
even know how many faucets the cows have.” 

HE FISHES AND GOLFS 


And he fishes and golfs—‘in the hun- 
dreds,” and offers barbed replies to people 
who asked about his health. 

“I get up long enough every day to have 
my bed made up,” he says. 
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He is not active in local politics, and his 
last fling in the political arena was in 1956. 
Then he served as chairman of Citizens for 
Eisenhower in Litchfield County. 

STILL STANCH REPUBLICAN 

He is still very much a Republican,” but 
he will make “no partisan remarks” about 
the Kennedy administration, or politics in 
general. 

He is still very much the man, the admiral, 
the Senator named Thomas C. Hart, for 
when asked how much he weighs, if he has 
kept his “fighting weight” (a trim 140 pounds 
on a 5-foot 6-inch frame) he answered with 
a question: 

“How much do you weigh? I can get 
down to 134 now. How much do you weigh? 
I take you on.” 

And then ne said “good night,” very crisply. 


U.S, Curb on Braceros Gives Mexico 
Problems 


Š EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
z HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
f IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1963. 


Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
bracero problem remains unsolved in 
California due to the action of the body. 
I am including in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article published in the Wash- 
ington Post. It simply corroborates and 
amplifies the problems created as ini- 
tially presented in testimony before the 
Agriculture Committee and during de- 
bate on the floor of the House: 


\ U.S. CURE on Bracenos GIVES Mexico 
x PROBLEMS 
(By Bert Quint) 

Mexico Crry.—The recent decision by the 
U.S. House of Representatives to cut the 
flow of Mexican migrant laborers to the 
farms and ranches of the United States 
down to a trickle, threatens this country 
with an economic, and perhaps a political 
crisis. 


Since 1951, when the two nations signed 
an agreement formalizing the hitherto il- 
legal traffic in peasants back and forth 
across the border, hundreds of thousands 
of Mexican “braceros” have entered the 
United States each year, providing cheap 
farm labor throughout the country, but 
especially in Texas, California, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Arkansas, and Colorado. 

Every 2 years, the agreement has been 
renewed, despite increasing opposition from 
the AFL-CIO, which claims U.S. farm wages 
have been kept low because of the willing- 
ness of the Mexicans to work for sums tha 
are great by their standards, but small by 
American standards. 

In 1961, when the last extension was ac- 
corded, the labor group charged that negotia- 
tions for it between the United States and 
Mexican Governments were held “in haste 

UNIONS NOW WINNERS 


When the issue came to a vote this time, 
on May 29, organized labor won. The House 
rejected a proposed 2-year extension by a 
vote of 174-158. Unless a new bill is sub- 
mitted to the Senate and passed by that 
group and the House changes its mind when 
it gets a second crack at it, the braceros 
program will die on December 31. 

Several thousand Mexican farm hands will 
continue to enter the United States each 
year as permanent immigrants, and others 
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undoubtedly will slip across the border 
illegally. But the bulk of Mexico's migrant 
labor force will be kept at home. 

Some Mexican politicians reacted to the 
news of the House's surprising rejection of 
the bill by following the popular custom of 
trying to make the Mexican people believe 
they are not dependent on the United States 
for anything. They halled the decision as 
“an end to the cancer which has been con- 
suming the country, the migration of its 
workers.” 

MEXICAN WELL-BEING AFFECTED 

Nevertheless, even they realize that, for 
two reasons, it is a migration vital to Mexi- 
can well-being. 

It is a source of badly needed foreign ex- 
change. The braceros who goes to the 
United States to work saves most of his 
money, or sends it or brings it home with 
him. Many Mexican villages, especially in 
the perennially drought-stricken northwest, 
depend on the income of the few braceros 
who work for 3 or 4 months in the United 
States and return with a few hundred dol- 
lars. The entire village lives for the rest of 
the year on this money. 

The Bank of Mexico conservatively puts 
the revenue earned by the country this way 
at something over $30 million per year. 

Then there is the matter of Mexican un- 
employment. There simply is not enough 
land to provide work for the 52.8 percent of 
the Mexican population that depends on 
agricultural labor for its livelihood. 

Until 1959, the braceros entered the United 
States at the rate of 400,000 per year. More 
recently, because of increased farm mecha- 
nization, the need for them has lessened. In 
1960, 325,000 entered, followed by about 
300,000 in 1961, and 250,000 in 1962. This 
year, between 150,000 and 200,000 are ex- 
pected to cross the border before the pact 
expires, 

FARMERS CITE “STOOP” LABOR 

Farmers, y in California and the 
Southwest, insist that the need for them still 
exists. Americans, they say, are unwilling to 
engage in “stoop" labor, like picking cotton 
and beets. The AFL-CIO counters with the 
argument that, “If they were paid enough, 
they would do it,” and has sought unsuccess- 
fully for establishment of a minimum farm 
wage. 

Times are hard as it is in the Mexican 
countryside. With a curb on employment 
on the other side of the Rio Grande, they will 
become harder. Communist agitators, al- 
ready active In rural areas, probably will be- 
come more active and, with the peasants 
more desperate than ever, likely will meet 
with more success than in the past. 

The migrant labor pact, however, is not 
yet necessarily dead. The House vote was 
taken on May 29, when many farm State 
Representatives already had left Washington 
for the Memorial Day holidays. California's 
Gov. Edmund G. Brown has begun a cam- 
paign to put pressure on President Kenedy 
to have a new bill submitted for extension 
of the agreement, hoping that this.time it 
would pass. 


Mount Carmel, Center and Hospital for 
Alcoholics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1963 
Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, one of 


the fascinating things about big bureau- 
cratic goverment is the terrible and un- 
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warranted interference in the business 
affairs and the freedom of the American 
people, as well as injecting itself into 
charitable institutions. 

A matter has come to my attention 
concerning the Department of Labor's 
attempts to make a-test case of Mount 
Carmel, center and hospital for alco- 
holics at Paterson, N.J., which is under 
the direction of the Very Reverend Mon- 
signor William N. Wall. I am taking 
the liberty of inserting herewith in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, copies of corres- 
pondence with the U.S. Department of 
Labor, and statements and letters by the 
Very Reverend Monsignor William N. 
Wall. I believe it very important that 
the American people have an opportu- 
nity to understand just what is going on 
by the Government’s attempts to inter- 
fere with the rehabilitation of alcoholics 
without Government funds or contribu- 
tions from anyone. 

I have personally discussed this sub- 
ject with Monsignor Wall, and shail as- 
sist in every way possible to see that this 
institution and other institutions will be 
able to carry on the good works in the 
field of rehabilitation of human beings, 
that they be assisted and encouraged 
and not circumvented by petty regula- 
tions of bureaucratic officeholders. It 
would seem to me our great Department 
of Labor would have other important 
and serious problems to handle, rather 
than spending time and energy, at the 
taxpayers expense to harass institutions 
of this nature. 

I await further word from Monsignor 
Wall as to the outcome of the meetings 
in which he is endeavoring to resolve 
this situation with the Department of 
Labor. 

The correspondence follows: 

Mount CARMEL, 
CENTER AND HOSPITAL FOR ALCOHOLICS, 
Paterson, N.J., June 5, 1963. 

Drag Mr. CONGRESSMAN: I feel it my moral 
duty to bring the attached correspondence 
to your attention. 

This issue with the Federal Government is 
based on the bigness of Government that 
approaches human problems with massive, 
rather than intimate interpretations of laws. 

Sincerely yours, 
Very Rev. Msgr. WILLIAM N. WALL. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT oF LABOR, 

WAGE AND HOUR AND 
PUBLIC CONTRACTS DIVISIONS, 
May 6, 1963. 

MOUNT CARMEL GUILD, 
Mount Carmel Hospital for Alcoholics, 
Paterson, NJ. 
(Attention of the Very Reverend Monsignor 

William N. Wall). 

GENTLEMEN: This will reply to your April 
17, 1963, letter addressed to our Investigator 
Victor Pellechia. 

Mount Carmel Gulld has been scheduled 
for an investigation to determine its cov- 
erage under and compliance with the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. Such investigations 
are made for a variety of reasons, all having 
to do with proper enforcement of the act. 

Sections 9 and 11(a) of the act, copy of 
which is attached, provides the authority 
to conduct such investigation and describes 
the general procedure to be followed. Regu- 
lations part 516, subparts A and B, also 
enclosed, list the records that are required 
to be kept. You will note that section 516.7 
of the latter regulations provides that all 
records shall be open at any time to inspec- 
tion and transcription. 
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Also enclosed for your general informa- 
tion is regulations part 525 dealing with Em- 
ployment of handicapped clients in sheltered 
workshops pursuant to section 14 of the 
act. These regulations spell out the pro- 
cedure in applying for a certificate, the cri- 
teria considered in passing on the appli- 
cation and other related matters. 

We would welcome your cooperation in 
making it possible for us to proceed with 
our investigation without further delay. 
Please advise me within 10 days whether 
the required records will be made available 
and If not, the reasons therefor, 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank B. MERCURIO, 
Regional Director. 
MOUNT CARAMEL CENTER AND 
HOSPITAL FOR ALCOHOLICS, 
Paterson, N J., May 14, 1963. 
Me. FRANK B. MERCURIO, 
Regional Director, 
U.S. Department of Labor, 
New York City. 

Dran Mr. Mercurro: Your letter was kind 
and fair. It was brief and legalistic—but it 
missed the point that I have earlier dis- 
cussed and written to other agents of the 
Labor Department. 

Mount Carmel is, and I am, beholden to 
the laws of the land. You will not find me 
uncooperative in any area of governmental 
quest if there Is legal or moral justification 
for such questing. 

In this instance, I feel no such justifica- 

tion is present. On the contrary, H I did 
not oppose your jurisdiction, I would offend 
my conscience. 
. The matter is very simple. We at Mount 
Carmel are dedicated to Christian principles 
of charity—charity exactly as we perceive 
it from the words of Christ, not government. 
This is not to say we are defiant to govern- 
ment order, More simply, we reject totally 
the idea that your agency has any jurisdic- 
tion in this matter. 

Let me start at the beginning: 

In the United States, there are between 
5 and 8 million alcoholics. Each of these 
alcoholics has an average of five relatives 
around him or her. Thus, I am talking about 
25 to 40 million people. My point of orienta- 
tion differs from yours. You orient your 
thinking around sections and acts and 
paragraphs and authority and subparts—and 
I deal with souls—souls of Almighty God. 
I'm dealing with compassion, understanding, 
tolerance, forgiveness, and you deal with a 
staff of governmental experts who respond 
to the dictates of an inanimate act of Con- 
gress, The real question is, Which law pre- 
vails: Christian law or materialistic law? 

In 8 years, we have, with our own efforts, 
developed a rehabilitation and recovery 
facility that has proved successful, by every 
standard, to the relatively few men and 
women whom we have been able to assist. In 
these years, we have served more than 1 mil- 
lion meals (none better served at the training 
table of any university). More than 800,000 
man- days of sober shelter have been 
men who are earning their way back to 
sobriety—earning their way back to God with 
words and deeds, like prayer, humility, un- 
derstanding—not wages and hours; not acts 
and articles; not sections, paragraphs and 
subparts. 

Let me ask a simple question: How many 
hours, under the U.S. Labor Act, does it re- 
quire for a homeless alcoholic to get sober? 
What is the fair rate of pay for the years 
of terror these men have experienced on the 
Bowery? Or in jail? Or away from their 
families? What is the rate of pay that you 
Tecomend for the wife who has, for years, 
Supported children because the husband and 
father has been addicted to alcohol and lost 
all sense of reality and responsibility? 

Let me ask the question in another way. 
Is there any paragraph, subsection, subpart 
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or special provislon—or procedural recom- 
mendation—for the 50-odd men who died in 
10 days on the Bowery in New York from 
drinking wood alcohol? Or a moré harsh 
question, who in government is assuming 
the moral responsibility for these deaths? 
Has anyone checked into the lives of these 
men to see how many children survive—how 
many wives’ tears are involved? Is there 
any special provision in the act to ascertain 
that these men had any spiritual assistance 
at the time of their death? 

Or, indeed, is there any provision in the 
labor laws of the United States to assist any 
helpless alcoholic back to gainful sobriety— 
assist them back to employment? 

There is only one requirement for admis- 
sion to Mount Carmel—a very simple one— 
all the applicant has to do is suggest by his 
actions or his words, that he wants to quit 
drinking. Most of the men here are home- 
less—tired, sick and with an employment 
record that even the hard pressed labor- 
short market would reject. The best that 
can be sald about their physical condition 
is that they are ambulatory—they can 
actually stand on their feet for the length of 
time that requires their being admitted. If 
they have been in our place once, and return 
to drinking, we have another question—still 
simple—are you sincere. We have had men 
in and out frequently—but they get a fresh 
start any time they can convey the idea that 
they sincerely want to stop drinking. 

We give these men an allowance—and we 
deliberately do not call it a wage because 
to call it a wage would be to encourage them 
to an institutional life. We do not want the 
men to stay here indefinitely—although there 
are many men here who have been in resi- 
dence for 2, 3, 5, to 7 years. Our objective is 


of God, the value of sobriety, 

And yes, we do provide daily work for 
the men with two motivations. We think 
work is good for every man—and we need to 
support ourselves. 

Our reason for supplying the men with 
allowances is very simple—we do not want 
the men to go back to the standard method 
of dy aie revenue that they used before com- 
ing in—panhandling. 

We are justifiably proud that we have 
been able to support ourselves. We are 
justifiably proud that we have never called 
on any Government agency, welfare setup 
or what-not, to get one red cent for the work 
we ere doing. 

There are some alternates which I think 
you can help us select. Is it your intent that 
we close up this facility? Is it your intent 
that we apply to Government agencies for 
ald certainly every Hottentot from remote, 
unheard of countries all over the world are 
on our back now—and we're probably 
eligible for all kinds of Government assist- 
ance funds. However, we prefer to do it our- 
selves—by ourselves, with God's aid. 

We have another direction we can take. 
We can call in the city, county, and State re- 
lief people and enroll every last one of these 
people. This way, they can get relief, but no 
work; they can get money but no sobriety; 
they can get food and booze, but not God's 
grace 


It seems to me that you have to assist our 
making this judgment. 
(It is unfortunate that this letter has to 


are primarly intended for the ectoplasmic 
system of massive government that finds 
individual men—good, and, I'm sure, char- 
itable men like you—in a contest of charity 
versus governmental -) 

In closing, Mr. Mercurio, I do invite you to 
came and investigate this place. We want 
you to bring over your entire staff. But 
come, not with the authority of your gov- 
ernmental acts, but with the authority of 
charity that is your responsibility—as it is 
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mine. You can see the men, eat with the 
men, sleep with the men, live with the men 
for as long as you want—and I encourage 
you to find one abuse, one minor area in 
which we are not doing our maximum best 
to provide these men with the one thing 
your act does not cover—sobriety. 

I look forward to your visit. 

Cordially, 
Very Rev. Msgr. WLAN N. WALL. 
MOUNT CARMEL CENTER AND 
HOSPITAL FoR ALCOHOLICS, 
Paterson, NJ., May 14, 1963. 

W. WILLARD WIRTZ, 
Secretary, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Secrerary: The attached ex- 
change of correspondence between the direc- 
tor of your New York regional office and me 
are as unwelcome to me as I'm sure they will 
be to you. 

But neither of us can afford not to exam- 
ine the issue involved. 

Several years ago more than 50 percent 
of the American people were sufficiently im- 
pressed with the New Frontier to give it a 
vote of confidence by electing a government 
dedicating to pursuing these new ideals. But 
many did not believe that our Government 
would beget law and regulation that would 
attempt to legislate Christian charity. 

In the areas of Christian charity, we do 
not need new frontiers—indeed there is Little 
to be improved on the ancient teaching of 
Christ on our relationships to our fellow 
men. If this is retrogressive thinking, then 
I'm all for it. If this suggests a greater wis- 
dom of His frontiers, then count me in. 

Our Government is overregulated, over- 


the Government will take care of our less 
fortunate fellow citizens. If a neighbor be- 
comes sick, fails on a barren period, we tend 
to feel we have cared for our Christian obli- 
gation when we drive him to the nearest wel- 
fare office and help him to get registered. 
All the talk about aid for senior citizens is in 
direct competition to the ideals we learned 
as children that we should “honor our moth- 
ers and fathers.” 

I'm for Government aid, when needed, of 
course, but I'm not for Federal aid when it 
erodes one of the basic principles that have 
guided men from early days—that Christ 
told us to love our neighbor. 

In 1955 when we became aware of the 
tragic problem of alcoholism—and the broken 
families, the high divorce rates, the aban- 
doned children, and most important, the dis- 
tractions from God—all of which are caused 
by alcoholism, we started a rehabilitation 
center from which has grown—thus far— 
two licensed hospitals. In the early years 
we were plagued with legislative booby traps. 
The city set standards, the county set stand- 
ards, the State set standards—and each as 
though the other didn’t exist. But we've 
complied with them all. 

There remains in America a hard core of 
people who do not need, don’t want, govern- 
ment handouts, some of which actually do 
more harm than good. 

Need I refer to any authority than your 
own judgment about the welfare abuses—the 
terrifying scandals that are being discussed 
in magazines and newspapers every day. I 
am for welfare—I think organized action 
against major calamity is the only expedient 
course of action—providing that this gov- 
ernmental action is not submitted as being 
better than, or a substitute for, the obliga- 
tion of all to respond to Christian teachings 
on our charitable relationships to our fellow 
men. 

Governments today use charity as a politi- 
cal weapon. We see our aid programs admin-- 
istered on the basis of power exchange rather 
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than from the heart and soul of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Welfare in the United States runs into bil- 
lions of dollars. And when individual efforts 
by interested citizens are directed to eradi- 
cating a basic cause of welfare, we find our- 
selves hamstrung, insulted, threatened and 
frustrated. It is estimated that between 35 
and 60 percent of all welfare cases can be 
traced to the excessive alcoholic drinking of 
one or both the parents. 

Rehabilitation of alcoholics should be en- 
couraged, but isn't. 

Thousands of Government workers are em- 
ployed to administrate welfare funds—but 
one wonders how many are employed in the 
areas of minimizing or eliminating causes 
or need of welfare. 

Let me try to describe the average man 
who seeks our assistance. If you'll accept 
a broad paint stroke, this is a composite of 
the 15,000 we have tried to assist. 

They are homeless, tired, sick, weary. Most 
have histories of skid row living and have 
been in the revolving door of short term jail 
sentences for drunken offenses against so- 
ciety. Chances are they have been thrown 
out by their families. 

Their drinking conduct even offended those 
who love them most, their wives, their chil- 
dren, their mothers and fathers. Most of 
our men are over 45—but they look to be 
over 60. They have an employment record 
that scares off anyone even the employer 
of the most menial and despised unskilled 
work. The mechanical dishwasher denies 
these men the old opportunity of getting a 
free meal and a few dollars for a bottle with 
a few hours work. 

These men have been moving in a social 
environment that is almost guaranteed to 
keep them drinking. They are rejected by 
family, state, county, and city government— 
rejected by every human agency. But not by 
God, nor by His teachings. 

They are destined to sleep in flophouses, or 
worse. Their only companionship is a con- 
stant inner despair of doom—they live with 
their failures and crave more of the poison 
that makes them sicker still. 

Dante didn't write the full description of 
Hell because he was not on the Bowery—or 
the skid row of any town. You can't know 
this hell unless, God forbid, you suffer from 
acute alcoholism—a medical disease that 
paralyzes the body, paralyzes the mind, and 
paralyzes the soul. 

In this drunken condition are these men 
welcome in your office—will you hire them 
iny any of your many departments? WII 
you provide the personne] to interview them, 
humor them, take their unintentional in- 
sults, their meaningless blasphemies? Will 
you provide them comfort, understanding, 
warmth? Indeed, where do they go to get 
a place to wash their dirty face—or a meal— 
or a place to sleep—or a quiet place to beg 
Almighty God for mercy? 

Mount Carmel started out with an old 
house big enough for six men. Today we 
have 55,000 square feet of hospitable space 
devoted to the care and rehabilitation of the 
despised, the homeless alcoholic. Every day 
we serve about 400 meals—and have for 10 
years—more than a million meals. Never 
does a week go by that we don't serve all the 
meat the men can eat—and at 10 or more 
meals a week. Always plenty of vegetables, 
desserts—the best we know how to provide. 
I challenge you, or anyone, to find any uni- 
versity dining room that serves meals more 
nutritious, more appetizing than we do. 

What is it that we are trying to do? Hire 
men to make money. No. Help men to save 
their souls? Yes. How do we do it? 

All the man need do is show up and in- 
dicate he wants to be sober, Then he gets 
a bath, a bunk, and breakfast—in that order. 
Then comes the job part. We think (with 
old fashioned ideas) work is good for men. 
These men have been nomadic, irresponsible 
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and unreliable. They must first absorb the 
simple discipline of sleeping at night and 
being awake in the daytime. Their first job 
is usually one that they select—it could be 
anything—inside or outside, light work or 
heavy work. But any work selected by the 
man, or assigned to him, is designed to help 
him to stay sober that one day, 

The men are free to come and go, free 
to reject a job, ask for a better one, easier 
one, or harder one. Gradually old talents 
come back, muscle tone returns. The years 
of boozing leave a dulled haze over men 
that does not clear up for months or years. 
Many men are too far gone, the disease has 
affected their brain. Other men are too old 
to leave—and stay here indefinitely. 

Our purpose is not to shelter men—they 
can get that in jail, at taxpayers expense, 
Our purpose is not to keep men from drink- 
ing, they can get that in county institutions, 
at taxpayers expense. Our purpose is not to 
provide these men with incomes, they can 
get that from welfare agencies—and not work 
for it—again at taxpayers expense. 

Our job is indefinitely more complex—we 
want to teach them to live sober lives, re- 
habilitate them so they can reenter indus- 
try, readapt to their professions. Our job 
is to rehabilitate them to their families. Our 
job is to adjust them to a sober society 
where—when they can think straight—hope- 
fully they will find God. 

Until we received this exchange of cor- 
respondence from your department, we 
thought we were doing a pretty good job. 
But we truly can’t determine what your in- 
vestigation is all about. Are you asking us 
to pack the men in trucks and drive them 
to the welfare office so they can be herded 
and regulated into nothingness again? 

It has been to me that your De- 
partment has said it would like to make a 
test case of this matter. The test case re- 
lates to my declining an investigation by the 
Labor Department. 

These reports—and their inference that we 
are doing something seriously wrong to our 
men, our Government, or our God—are total- 
ly offensive to me. 

This is a simple contest; Christian charity 
versus the United States of America. 

Believe me, I hope we can continue this 
discussion. 

Cordially, 
Very Rev. Msgr. WILIA N. WALL. 

PS.—Under no circumstance will I tolerate 
any further unwarranted, unwelcome and 
unfair remarks on the part of any employee 
of your Department in the trade suggesting 
that we are to be the subject of a test case. 
Because of the persistence of these rumors, 
I have no alternative but to bring this matter 
to the attention of the trade and the public 
so they can make individual appraisal of the 
entire matter. I'm sure you are as much in- 
terested in a public fully enlightened about 
governmental affairs and action as we are. 
STATEMENT FROM THE VERY REVEREND MON- 

SIGNOR WILLIAM N. WALL 

It has come to my attention from various 
sources, that the U.S. Government, through 
its Department of Labor, seeks a test case 

that the Mount Carmel center 
for alcoholism is in violation of certain labor 
laws. This public statement is intended to 
provide all the facts so this matter can be 
exposed to the clear light of common pub- 
lic discussion. 

Several weeks ago, a local agent from the 
Department of Labor visited our facilities 
and demanded to see our books and records. 
Such examination was denied. We are a 
charitable institution, totally self-support- 
ing, operating with the permission of our 
bishop and by the grace of God—not the 
Labor Department of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 5 

The matter was transferred to the New 
York office of the Department of Labor and 
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correspondence was directed to me by Mr. 
Prank B. Mercurio, Director of the New York 
office of the Department of Labor. 

His correspondence is attachéd, as is my 
reply, My reply is substantially more mod- 
erate than is my sense of rightious indig- 
nation. 

From sources, ascertained to be reliable, I 
have learned that people representing them- 
selves as agents of the Department of Labor 
have been seeking complaints of unfair labor 
practices so that they might make a test case 
of our alcoholic facilities. Because the 
agencies involved have seen fit to discuss 
their claims in business circles before getting 
any point of view, formally from me, I 
have no alternative but to make public this 
correspondence. 

Inasmuch as this matter was taken out of 
the Paterson office and referred to a higher 
echelon of Government action, I feel justi- 
fied in taking it one step higher still—to 
the office of the Secretary of Labor, W. Wil- 
lard Wirtz. 

My correspondence to him is attached. 

I reject entirely the principle that Chris- 
tian charity should be regulated by this or 
any branch of the Federal, State, county or 
local government. We support ourselves with 
no Federal aid or grants and request only 
that the Government let us alone—get off 
our back—in our difficult task of rehabili- 
tating alcoholic men and women, alcoholic 
fathers and mothers. Ours is a relationship 
to sick men, thelr families and their God— 
not the U.S. Department of Labor. 

I reject and resent the implications of 
wrongdoing. These slanders inhibit our 
work, are insulting to the men with whom 
I am working, and do not do justice to the 
ordinarily fine work that is being done by 
the Department of Labor in g men’s 
rights in areas of their justified interest. 
They do not become the Federal Government. 

This matter could have been settled in a 
more orderly manner except for the Govern- 
ment’s action in soliciting tradesmen for 
complaints. Not facing up publicly to any 
activity in which I, or Mount Carmel center, 
am involved is contrary to my nature. 


Baltic Freedom Day; Our Duty To 
Remember 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1963 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, we remember today the people of 
three small nations, Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Estonia. They were cruelly overrun 
by Communist Russia 22 years ago, yet 
the people of these countries have not 
forgotten, even today, the joys of the 
freedom they once knew. They still 
work and hope for the day when they 
will know it again. 

We can best understand the plight of 
these Baltic peoples by realizing the 
blessings that we in the United States 
of America often take too much for 
granted. Perhaps one of the greatest 
benefits which we have had was 
well over a hundred years of relative iso- 
lation from the rest of the world. In this 
position of isolation, after our Declara- 
tion of Independence, we were able to 
work out our destiny within the con- 
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fines of our national interest and a na- 
tional unity, with relatively few outside 
influences with which to contend. We 
also had vast unsettled lands into which 
our expanding population could move. 
In spite of a Civil War, we were able 
to maintain a detachment from the di- 
visive influences of foreign involvements 
which allowed a great degree of our at- 
tention to be directed toward national 
problems during our most formative 
stages, Thus, when the full force of out- 
side struggles for power was introduced 
into our country with the coming of the 
First World War, we were strong and 
united internally, with a dedication to 
self-preservation and great faith in the 
ideals upon which this Nation was 
founded and governed. By these unify- 
ing strengths we have been able to stand 
up and defeat those who would pull us 
down. 

Not so with too many of those small 
nations on continental Europe, sur- 
rounding its large central land mass. 
Though the peoples of these areas are 
ethnically separate and have at various 
times in history been able to form them 
selves into self-governing States, a con- 
tinuance of this state of existence was 
in direct relationship to the centraliza- 
tion of power in the land mass center 
controlled from Moscow, and Moscow's 
relationship within the European bal- 
ance of power. The independence of 
smaller States surrounding Russia de- 
pended too much on the particular pres- 
sures of the moment within the stronger 
States bordering them. We have then, 
as with Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia, 
brave, strong, and hardworking peoples 
of different ethnic and cultural back- 
grounds, formed into viable democracies 
of their own choosing, yet unable to 
stand up to more powerful outside influ- 
ences, both of fascism and communism, 
that would do them ill. It is a sad mark 
of our times that many nations, from the 
Balkans to the Baltic, have found them- 
Selves in a like position, too close to a 
power-mad nation that would adopt any 
means to subvert adjoining nations to 
their particular brand of government 
and political control. 

It is for us in the Western World, 
especially in this country of ours, con- 
tinually to call attention to the plight 
of so many millions of people not so for- 
tunate as to enjoy the fruits of political 
freedom and independence with which, 
due in many ways to our geographical 
Position, we have been blessed. 

Twenty-two years ago the Soviets, 
from Moscow, set about the consolidation 
of their conquest of the three free Baltic 
States through a policy of mass deporta- 
tions to slave-labor camps in faraway 
Siberia of so-called antisocial ele- 
ments within each nation. It was the 
Soviet intention to subject the remain- 
ing population to their own imperialistic 
control, and to allow them the most min- 
imal degree of self-government and au- 
ee within the monolithic Soviet 
state. 

But in following this course of action 
the Soviets forgot one extremely impor- 
tant factor: people have an inborn urge 
for freedom to live within societies of 
their own making, and to determine their 
Own future under leadership of their 
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own choosing. This spirit cannot be 
killed in slave-labor camps, by brain- 
washing, and by harsh political control 
through threat and use of force. 

The peoples of Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia, in spite of the persecutions of 
the Soviet Union, have not given up 
their thirst for freedom. Their spokes- 
men in the free world, and clandestinely 
from within the countries themselves, re- 
mind us constantly of the plight of their 
fellow citizens. They look to this coun- 
try, the United States, as the absolute 
antithesis of what is represented by So- 
viet dictatorship, and to the action taken 
by us in bringing about a return of free- 
dom to these unfortunate nations. On 
this 22d anniversary of the first cruel 
Soviet deportations of free peoples from 
the Baltic States, let us rededicate our- 
selves to the task and goal of seeing their 
freedom returned. 


Dr. Edward D. Re Lands President 
Kennedy’s Civil Rights Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1963 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, on June 
1, 1963, the Order Sons of Italy held its 
Grand Annual State Convention in New 
York City. The Honorable Edward D. 
Re, of New York, Chairman of the For- 
eign Claims Settlement Commission of 
the United States, delivered the princi- 
pal address. I would like to bring to the 
attention of all Americans his timely 
and important message. 

Dr. Re believes that the ultimate test 
of any civilization is the degree of effec- 
tive liberty that it has made available to 
its people. To answer the question 
whether American has done its best to 
achieve this liberty for all its citizens, 
Chairman Re reviewed briefly the prog- 
ress that has been made by our Govern- 
ment. Beginning with the civil rights 
cases decided by our Supreme Court in 
1954, he proceeded to enumerate the con- 
crete steps taken by the President and 
other officers of the executive branch to 
make the American ideal of equal oppor- 
tunity a reality for all Americans. 

Under the leadership of President Ken- 
nedy— 

States Dr. Re 
the great resources of the Federal Govern- 
ment have been utilized as never before in 


the total war against prejudice, bigotry, and 
intolerance in all forms. 


Our national goal, in Dr. Re’s words, is 
to guard the rights of the individual, to 
insure his complete development, and to 
enlarge his opportunities. 

Dr. Re noted, however, that much 
more needs to be done to achieve our 
American ideal. 

Although we are closer to its attainment 
today than ever before in our history— 

He said— 
it remains for each one of us to strive toward 
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its complete attainment by conquering all 
forms of prejudice, intolerance, and bigotry. 


Finally, Dr. Re cited the advances that 
have been made in this important area of 
civil rights in New York City under 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner. 

Mr. Speaker, in bringing this signifi- 
cant speech to the attention of all Amer- 
icans, may I add that Chairman Re him- 
self is eminently worthy of proclaiming 
these ideals. A professor of law at St. 
John's University School of Law in New 
York since 1947, in 1961 he was appointed 
Chairman of the Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission by President Ken- 
nedy. In fulfilling the trust of public 
office, he has exemplified the highest 
ideals of competence and devotion to 
duty. As lawyer, educator, and public 
servant, he has been an outstanding 
spokesman for the American ideal, and 
through his example has provided an 
inspiration to countless Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend to my col- 
leagues Dr. Re’s remarks which follow, 
“Equal Rights for All Americans: Here 
and Now”: 

Equal RIGHTS FoR ALL AMERICANS: HERE AND 
Now 
(Remarks of Hon. Edward D. Re, Chairman, 

Foreign Claims Settlement Commission of 

the United States, at the Annual State 

Convention of the Order Sons of Italy in 

America, New York, N. T., June 1, 1963) 


the judiciary, public 

members of the Order Sons of Italy in Amer- 
ica, my fellow Americans, it is an honor and 
a privilege for me to be given the opportunity 
to address this distinguished audience. I 
feel particularly privileged to be your prin- 
cipal speaker. This heightens my respon- 
sibility and fmposes upon me the duty of 
conveying a message that is timely and 
worthy of this important function. 

THE AMERICAN IDEAL 

On many occasions in the past I have 
spoken about our American ideals, and what 
We as Americans have done and can do to 
make these ideals a reality for all Americans 
and indeed for all the peoples of the world. 

Tonight, once again, I would like to speak 
to you on still another aspect of that Ameri- 
can ideal. Specifically, I propose to discuss 
some of the concrete steps that have been 
taken—and are being taken—to achieve this 
ideal. At this convention I can think of no 
subject more fitting or appropriate. Surely 
this is so when one addresses men and 
women who have fought to preserve the 
American heritage and to hold it aloft as a 
goal to be achieved by all nations throughou 
the world. 7 

Let us examine the principles and ideals 
on which this American heritage is founded. 

In contrast to the admitted national goal 
of the Communist nations, the national goal 
of America is to guard the rights of the in- 
dividual, to insure his complete development, 
and to enlarge his opportunities. These 
goals were ed for the world and en- 
shrined for all time in the American Declara- 
tion of Independence: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 

This prophetic vision shattered the ancient 
and outmoded ts of government that 
prevailed for centuries of human history. 
With it dawned a new era of faith in the 
human dignity of every individual. 
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The Constitution itself was fortified by the 
first 10 amendments, the Bill of Rights, 
wherein the Founding Fathers stressed once 
again that the dignity of the individual is 
the goal, and that government is merely the 
means of achieving that goal. Commenting 
on the American ideal in the Olmstead case, 
Mr. Justice Brandeis said: 

“The makers of the Constitution * * * 
sought to protect Americans in their beliefs, 
their thoughts, their emotions, and their 
sensations. They conferred, as the 
Government, the right to be let alone—the 
most comprehensive of rights and the right 
most valued by civilized men.“ 

The American philosophy thus proclaims 
that the state exists for the benefit of the 
individual; that the citizen is free to develop 
his capacities to the fullest; and that he is 
entitled to equality of opportunity and, 
above all, equal justice under law. 


OUR NATIONAL GOALS 


As it has been since the days of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, the status of the in- 
dividual remains our primary concern. The 
President’s Commission on National Goals 
has restated this concept for all Americans: 

“All our institutions—political, social, and 
economic—must further enhance the dig- 
nity of the citizen, promote the maximum 
development of his capabilities, stimulate 
their responsible exercise, and widen the 
range and effectiveness of opportunities for 
individual choice. 

“Vestiges of religious prejudice * * * and, 
most important, discrimination on the basis 
of race must be as morally wrong, 
economically wasteful, and in many aspects 

us. In this decade we must sharply 
lower these last stubborn barriers.” 

How can there be any doubt that this con- 
cept requires respect for every individual? 
Each American must have equal rights be- 
fore the law. This implies an equal oppor- 
tunity to vote, hold office, be educated, ob- 
tain employment, be promoted, buy a home, 
and to participate fully in all community af- 
fairs. Clearly all Americans have the right 
to be part of the American community. 

It has been said that the ultimate test for 
any civilization is the degree of effective lib- 
erty it has made available to its people. This 
is the test that America is presently facing. 
We are now met with the inescapable choice 
between the granting of full equality to all 
Americans or a violent struggle over rights 
which no group can any longer withhold 
from any other. 

The time for sober reassessment is long 
overdue. Has America done its best to 
achieve equality for all of its citizens? What 
are the rights to which all Americans are 
entitled here and now? What steps have 
been taken—and what more needs to be 
done—to assure these rights for everyone 
here and now? Let us attempt to answer 
these crucial questions by looking first at 
the contributions of the Supreme Court to 
this area of human rights. 

BROWN VERSUS BOARD OF EDUCATION 


In 1954 there appeared the first of a series 
of historic Supreme Court decisions which 
was to shape the destiny of American civil 
rights for years to come. In Brown versus 
Board of Education, the first Brown case, 
the Court held that racial segregation in 
State public schools violates the equal pro- 
tection clause of the 14th amendment, and 
outlawed public school segregation. In the 
second Brown case decided the following 
year, 1955, the Court applied the doctrine of 
the first Brown case to public recreational 
facilities, and permitted implementation— 
not at once, but “with all deliberate speed.” 
Clearly, the Court did not say “with all de- 
liberate delay.” 

The antidiscrimination holdings and equal 
rights for all Americans philosophy of the 
Brown cases were gradually expanded by the 
Court in subsequent decisions. Such cases 
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as Dawson versus Mayor and City Council of 
Baltimore, Muir versus Louisville Park The- 
atrical Association, and Taylor versus Lou- 
isiana paved the way for the historic de- 
cisions of April 1963. In Cooper versus 
Aaron, the Court said: “Law and order are 
not * * * to be preserved by depriving the 
Negro children of their constitutional 
rights." And in Wright versus State of 
Georgia, together with accompanying cases 
decided only weeks ago, the Court overthrew 
convictions based on sit-in demonstrations, 
protest marches, and other cases of civil 
disobedience. The highest court of the 
land had spoken with authority, clarity, and 
firmness of purpose. An American commits 
no crime, when all that he does is peaceably 
to demand the rights and privileges enjoyed 
by all other Americans. With these historic 
decisions, the legal process had come much 
closer to closing the gap between legal rights 
and their actual enjoyment by all Americans. 
Equal justice under the law acquired a new 
luster and America advanced a giant step 
toward achieving the American ideal of 
equality for all. 
WATSON VERSUS CITY OF MEMPHIS 


In Watson versus City of Memphis, a his- 
toric decision rendered on May 27, 1963, the 
Supreme Court made it clear that it would 
not permit indefinite delay in the desegre- 
ration of public schools. The case centered 
around the interpretation of the deliberate 
speed mandate of the second Brown case. 
Mr. Justice Arthur J. Goldberg, writing the 
unanimous opinion for the Court said; 

“The basic guarantees of our Constitution 
are warrants for the here and now and, un- 
less there is an overwhelmingly compelling 
reason, they are to be promptly fulfilled.” 

The Court’s opinion in this case dealt 
with segregated parks and playgrounds in 
Memphis, and the Court held, in an un- 
usually emphatic decision, that Memphis 
must desegregate all these recreational fa- 
cilities at once, without delay or gradual- 
ism. But the Court went far beyond the 
park problem and proceeded to deal spe- 
cifically with segregation in the public 
schools. In so doing, the Supreme Court 
of the United States issued a pointed warn- 
ing that the days of delay, evasion, and token 
integration have come to an end. Wisdom, 
logic, and morality joined forces in the 
words of the Court: 

“The good will between the races * * * 
can best be preserved and extended by the 
observance and protection, not the denial 
of the basic constitutional rights here as- 
serted. The best guarantee of civil- peace 
is adherence to, and respect for, the law.” 

The Supreme Court thus made it clear 

that affirmative judicial action is required 
to enforce “the generally operative and 
* + * clearly controlling principle that con- 
stitutional rights are to be promptly vindi- 
cated: 
“We cannot ignore the passage of a sub- 
stantial period of time since the original 
declaration of the manifest unconstitution- 
ality of racial practices * * * the repeated 
and numerous decisions giving notice of 
such illegality, and the many intervening 
opportunities heretofore available to attain 
the equality of treatment which the 14th 
amendment commands the States to 
achieve.” 

The second Brown decision, Mr. Justice 
Goldberg added, “never contemplated that 
the concept of ‘deliberate speed’ would coun- 
tenance indefinite delay in elimination of 
racial barriers in schools.” City officials had 
contended in the Memphis case that immedi- 
ate desegregation might produce disorder or 
even violence. But the Court, citing its de- 
cision in the Little Rock, Ark., school case, 
said that “constitutional rights may not be 
denied simply because of hostility to their 
assertion.” 

The words of Mr. Justice Goldberg there- 
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fore sum up eloquently the current status 
of America's historic advance: 

“Any deprivation of constitutional rights 
calls for prompt rectification. The rights 
here asserted are, like all such rights, present 
rights; they are not merely hopes to some 
future enjoyment of some formalistic con- 
stitutional promise.” 

THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


In light of the recent Supreme Court rul- 
ings, one may well ask what specific steps 
have been taken by the executive branch to 
assure equal rights and equality of oppor- 
tunity to all Americans. 

Under the leadership of President Kennedy, 
the great resources of the Federal Govern- 
ment have been utilized as never before in 
the total war against prejudice, bigotry, and 
intolerance in all forms. In this massive 
effort, the executive branch has worked un- 
ceasingly to effectuate the decisions of the 
Supreme Court. A broad comprehensive pro- 
gram designed to assure equal rights and 
equality of opportunity to all Americans 
without regard to race, color, or creed, key- 
noted the dramatic and busy months follow- 
ing the inauguration of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration. 


THE PRESIDENT'S EXECUTIVE ORDER 10925 


On March 6, 1961, the President issued Ex- 
ecutive Order 10925, establishing a President's 
Committee on Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity—a committee which has more enforce- 
ment powers than any predecessor agency. 

This Committee, under the leadership of 
Vice President LYNDON B. JOHNSON, has taken 
important steps to end job discrimination in 
both the Federal service and in employment 
on Government contracts. Under this order, 
all department and agency heads were di- 
rected to appoint an employment policy of- 
ficer to effectuate these policies. 

Pursuant to the regulations of the Com- 
mittee on Equal Employment Opportunity, 
any person who believes that he has been 
discriminated against because of his race, 
color, creed, or national origin, has the right 
to register a complaint with the Committee 
or with the employment policy officer of the 
particular agency. He initiates thereby a 
comprehensive investigation designed to re- 
solve all complaints and to eliminate dis- 
crimination in Federal employment. 


PLANS FOR PROGRESS 


In addition to the function of the em- 
ployment policy officer in each agency of the 
Government, the Department of Justice has 
made it clear that this Government means 
business on its pledge to assure first-class 
citizenship for all Americans. Most of the 
large Government contractors have already 
signed specific plans for progress with the 
Federal Government which call for their re- 
cruitment, training, hiring, and upgrading of 
employees without regard to color, creed, or 
previous national origin. 

AFFIRMATIVE ACTION IN CURRENT CRISES 

In addition to these specific programs, the 
administration has also sought the aid of the 
courts during the current civil rights cr R 
Even as the Supreme Court was rendering 
its historic decision in Watson versus City 
of Memphis, the executive branch was 

concrete steps to enforce these con- 
stitutional rights. But the efforts of the 
executive branch did not end with President 
Kennedy’s efforts as reported in the daily 
newspapers. 

On May 27, 1963, Attorney General Robert 
F. Kennedy personally met with representa- 
tives of about 80 percent of Southern movie 
theaters in an effort to persuade the owners 
to desegregate their theaters voluntarily. 
These representatives expressed their “ap- 
preciation that there would be a cooperate 
attitude on the part of the Government” 
toward attempts by the owners to solve these 
problems. 
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As part of the administration's policy to 
speed desegregation of public places, the 
Attorney General also met personally with 
hotel groups and has conducted meetings 
with other groups and organizations. 

s ASPIRATIONS OF MINORITIES 


In this connection also it ought not to be 
forgotten that under the Kennedy admin- 
istration, there has been an extensive recog- 
nition of minority aspirations by the ap- 
pointment to high public office of numerous 
candidates from minority groups. 

Always, in these instances, it was patently 
clear that the appointment was made be- 
cause of the qualifications of the individual. 
In each case a qualified American was there- 
fore appointed to high public office regardless 
of his race, color, creed, or “minority” status, 
Equality of opportunity was thereby recog- 
nized clearly to include the privilege of serv- 
ing one’s country in a position of trust and 
confidence. 

In light of all these concrete efforts, Presi- 
dent Kennedy's statement that the Federal 
Government is doing all that it can legally 
do to end discrimination once and for all is 
eminently accurate. Never before has the 
initiative been taken in so many areas. In 
this most sensitive area of civil rights, the 
Kennedy administration has concretely dem- 
onstrated that there is no substitute for 
alert, active, and responsible leadership. 

PROGRESS IN NEW YORK CITY 


Any statement of the current advances 
against discrimination would be incomplete 
without a reference to New York City. 

As a New Yorker, I am proud to refer to 
the progress in New York City. The refer- 
ence to our Northern city also high- 
lights the fact that the combating of racial 
prejudice and bigotry of all kinds is a prob- 
lem for all America and for each individual 
American—both north and south of the 
Mason-Dixon Line. Indeed, subtlety and 
furtiveness in the practice of discrimination 
compound the offense and aggravate the 
moral wrong. 

Under the leadership of Mayor Robert F. 
Wagner, New York City has taken the initi- 
ative in this area and is setting the pace for 
other American cities. 

Mayor Wagner has said that “whatever we 
have been doing along these lines until to- 
day is not enough for tomorrow.” Accord- 
ingly, he has ordered all city departments to 
review their programs and practices pertain- 
ing to equal opportunities. 

Every agency of the New York City gov- 
ernment, Mayor Wagner emphasized, “was 
made to advance the cause of equal rights for 
all our citizens, and to wage an active battle 
against segregation, discrimination, prejudice 
and bigotry.” 

MAYOR WAGNER'S PROGRAM 

As part of his extended campaign against 
discrimination, Mayor Wagner has directed 
all city agencies to review and reassess their 
Present programs and activities. The agency 
heads are to report to the mayor the changes 
in law or administration that are needed in 
order to expand equal opportunities “for all 
our citizens," Further, the mayor has 
Pledged a new program of action in addition 
to the ones currently in existence. 

Among the concrete steps being taken in 
New York City are the strengthening of the 
city’s contract compliance program, which 
Provides for cancellation of contracts with 
any private firms doing business with the 
city if discrimination is found to exist. 
There also is provision for barring such 
firms from city contracts for 3 years. To 
assure compliance, some 10,000 firms are now 
Submitting reports bearing on racial prac- 
tices. 


Plans will also include a closer scrutiny of 
employment and promotion practices within 
city departments, The mayor has ordered a 
racia] census of city employees to begin on 
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June 7, 1963, to determine by color and grade 
the composition of the city work force. 


Commission, which is seeking to tighten 
fair housing practices and step up action in 
other areas, including employment and 
school integration. 

All of these plans and procedures repre- 
sent only a cross-section of the steps designed 
to end discrimination once and for all,” and 
to grant equal rights to all Americans “here 
and now.” 

OUR IDEAL AND OUR FOREIGN POLICY 

It is only when we turn to the rest of the 
world that we can truly see the staggering 
importance of these steps to achieve our 
American ideal. If this ideal is to continue 
as a beacon for the whole world, we must 
place renewed emphasis upon its total real- 
ization here at home. What we do will be 
much more effective than what we say.. Let 
our actions be the true voice of America. 

Discussing the vitality of the American 
ideal in our foreign policy, Dean Rusk has 
stated Its fundamental principles: 

“The first is the notion of law—the law 
which does not enslave but liberates * * *. 
The second is the underlying and funda- 
mental difference between a world of coercion 
and a world of freedom. 

“What is American foreign policy? The 
simple notion that governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. Health, rather than sickness; knowl- 
edge, rather than ignorance; relief from the 
terror that strikes at midnight; ability to 
move with family and friends in confidence. 

“These are the simple notions that move 
us forward, and these are the notions that 
are deeply rooted in the very nature of 
man * these are the notions which link 
us with people in all parts of the earth, and 
these are the notions which mean that the 
world of freemen is the world of tomorrow.” 


CONCLUSION 


This, then, is the ideal that we are working 
to achieve. And although we are closer to 
its attainment today than ever before in our 
history, it remains for each one of us to 
strive toward its complete attainment by 
conquering all forms of prejudice, intoler- 
ance and bigotry. For that goal will fall 
short of universal achlevement only to the 
extent that we as individuals do not put it 
into practice in our dally lives. 

The law, as we have seen, has made gi- 
gantic strides. Yet the final gulf cannot be 
bridged by law alone; the law and right 
Treason can only show the path and furnish 
a foundation upon which we must build. 
What is now required is the genuine support 
of all men and women. 

Let us together crusade to rid America of 
the pestilence of racial discrimination. Each 
of us has it within his power to help bulld a 
better America and a better world. Only our 
truly best efforts are worthy of the moral 
greatness of our goal. 


Seventh Russian in a Row Gets Critical 
U.N. Position 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1963 
Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 


the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include an editorial which appeared in 
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the Tucson Daily Citizen, Tucson, Ariz., 
May 23, 1963: 
SEVENTH RUSSIAN IN A Row Gers CRITICAL 
U.N. POSITION 


A significant event occurred at United 
Nations headquarters in New York on Tues- 
day. On that date the Citizen carried this 
news item on its front page: 


“SUCCEEDS KISELEV: THANT NAMES RUSSIAN 
SECURITY COUNCIL AID 


“Untrep Nations, N.¥.—Secretary-General 
Thant today announced the appointment of 
a young Soviet diplomat, Viadimir Pavlovich 
Suslov, as United Nations under secretary for 
political and Security Council affairs to suc- 
ceed the late Evgeny D. Kiselev. 

“Suslov, who is 40, becomes the youngest 
of the U.N. under secretaries. 

“Kiselev, also a Russian, died of a heart 
attack April 17. 

“Suslov until recently was a senior assist- 
ant to the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
He was graduated in 1948 from the Moscow 
State Institute of Foreign Relations.” 

This news item is significant for two rea- 
sons: 

1. The under secretary for political and Se- 
curity Council affairs is an important execu- 
tive in a sensitive position in the U.N. Secre- 
tariat. 

2. Viadimir Suslov is the seventh Russian 
Communist to hold that position. In fact, 
the position has never been filled by anyone 
other than a Communist. 

Just how important is the job? The late 
Trygve Lie, first U.N. e eee cee tang 
called it the premier assistant 
ship and said the man in that position di- 
rected the Secretariat department most 
concerned with the preservation of inter- 
national peace and security. 

An official U.N. document titled Organi- 
gation of the Secretariat" shows that this 
under secretary heads the Department of Po- 
litical and Security Council Affairs, which 
has these functions: 

1. To provide substantive services, secre- 
tarlats and documentations for the Security 
Council and its subsidiary organs, the politi- 
cal committees of the General Assembly and 
their subcommittees, the Disarmament Com- 
mission, and subsidiary committees or 
commissions concerned with matters relat- 
ing to the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 

2. To arrange for the provision to the 
Military Staff Committee of the services nec- 
essary for its due functioning. 

3. To assist in the negotiation of military 
agreements and the application of enforce- 
ment measures. 

The Military Staff Committee hasn't done 
anything in years, but the U.N. has con- 
ducted several military operations. No mat- 
ter who served as field commander of these 
operations, they have been directed and co- 
ordinated from the Secretariat. Ultimate 
responsibility seems to rest on the Secre- 
tary-General as the chief administrator and 
only elected official in the Secretariat. 

The under secretary for political and Se- 
curity Council affairs is his right-hand man 
for military matters—and he would be his 
right-hand man in the implementation of 
any disarmament treaty worked out under 
U.N. auspices. 

The Russians, understandably, asked to 
have a Soviet national in this sensitive posi- 
tion, The Americans, incredibly, agreed. 
According to Trygve Lie, this deal was made 
in 1946. Here are the Russians who have 
filled this post: 1946-49, Arkady Sobolev, 
USSR. 1949-53, Constantin Zinchenko, 
U.S. S. R.; 1953-57, Ilya Tchernychev, U.. S. R.: 
1957-60, Anatoly Dobrynin, U.S. S. R.; 1960- 
62, Georgi Arkadev, U.S.S.R.; 1962-83, Ev- 
geny Kiselev, U.S. S R.; 1963—, Vladimir 
Suslov, U.S.S.R. 

It seems fantastic—and it is. How in the 
mame of commonsense can any Americans 
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seriously propose disarming the United 
States and putting an invincible military 
force under U.N. command? But the Ken- 
nedy administration, through its Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, has pro- 
posed just that. 


ARA Needs Streamlining 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD G. BROTZMAN 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1963 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial appeared in the May 31 edition 
of the Boulder Daily Camera that is par- 
ticularly timely. It spells out accurately 
and incisively an important criticism of 
the operation of the Area Redevelopment 
Administration. I commend this excel- 
lent paper for calling attention to a sit- 
uation wherein an agency of Government 
is competing directly with a segment of 
our free enterprise system. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I insert this editorial: 

ARA NEEDS STREAMLINING 


Originally the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration was set up to help revitalize in- 
dustries and create jobs in depressed areas 
with a long history of high unemployment. 

The House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee's minority report reveals that not all 
ARA money has been used in keeping with 
that purpose, For example, in Detroit, where 
there is a long history of unemployment, a 
$1,894,525 ARA loan has been made to 
finance a motor hotel, which theoretically 
would create 450 jobs. 

But, says the report, Since the hotel oc- 
cupancy rate for Detroit in 1962 was only 54 
percent it is clear that the new motor hotel 
will not add even one hotel job on a net 
basis to the economy of Detroit, At best, 
employment at the new facility will result in 
a corresponding decrease in employment at 
existing hotel facilities.” 

Up to March 25 this year, 24 percent of all 
industrial and commercial loans approved by 
ARA for the fiscal year that began last July 
1, went for hotel and motel construction. 

The American Hotel and Motel Association 
does not believe such a large outlay is nec- 
essary. “While we are willing to concede 
that most of this money has been properly 
used,” the association says, “‘we are, never- 
theless, concerned by the dangers of over- 
building to our industry.” 

The association points out that last year 
38 percent of the hotel rooms in the Nation 
were empty every night in the year. The 

tion doubts whether any new tran- 
sient housing facilities are needed in most 
areas of the United States. 

The association points out further, “The 
fact also exists that private capital is avail- 
able to hotel and motel builders if these 
builders provide competent feasibility stud- 
ies to prove that a new facility is needed in 
an area.” 

+ While the hotel and motel business is only 

one segment of the economy getting ARA 
aid, its situation also can be applied to other 
areas, raising some questions, 

Are artificially created facilities of any 
kind justified if there is not enough demand 
for them? Private enterprise may take its 
chances in any venture it chooses. But can 
the use of public tax money and tax-sup- 
ported be justified in business gam- 
bles that even private enterprise would shun 
because of lack of demand? 
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Can ARA programs be justified if they do 
not create new jobs but merely shift the un- 
employment statistics from one part of town 
to another? 

There is something to think about in the 
American Hotel and Motel Association state- 
ment about the availability of private capi- 
tal where demand can be demonstrated. 
This is true for just about every type of 
business and industry. 

Where demand doesn't exist, facilities arti- 
ficially created with the ald of Government 
funds can hardly be expected to contribute 
to the economic health. 

Congress should take a good look at the 
ARA program and do a job of streamlining. 


Japan’s Economy Undergoing Dynamic 
Structural Change 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1963 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, the Washington Post recently 
published a 24 page special report on 
Japan in Today's World.” As a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
I would like to commend this extremely 
helpful document to the widest atten- 
tion. 

This fascinating series of stories on 
the many remarkable changes taking 
place in Japan shows that almost in 
one generation, she is making the transi- 
tion from a feudal to a democratic so- 
ciety and from widespread poverty to 
industrial affluence. In the process, 
many basic Japanese traditions are be- 
ing set aside. For instance, eating ha- 
bits are becoming Westernized as the 
average Japanese income grows. Today 
the Japanese are consuming far less rice 
but far more milk, eggs and meat. 

I was particularly impressed by an 
article written by Mr. Saburo Okita, di- 
rector of Japan’s Economic Planning 
Agency, who gives a very frank appraisal 
of what has been achieved so far in the 
plan to double Japan’s national income 
by 1970 and the problems that remain. 
Because his remarks show the sincerity 
and resolution with which the Govern- 
ment of Japan faces its economic prob- 
lems, and greatly add to our understand- 
ing of one of America’s key trading part- 
ners, I am extending my remarks to in- 
clude Mr. Okita’s article from The Wash- 
ington Post of May 26, as follows: 
Japan’s Economy UNDERGOING DYNAMIC 

STRUCTURAL CHANGE s 
(By Saburo Okita, director of the Economic 
Planning Agency) 

Toxyo.—Japan’s economy is undergoing a 
phenomenal structure change. In 1949, per 
capita income was 6100, lower than many 
of the Latin American countries and even 
lower than a few Asian countries. In 1962, 
it was $450, about half that of the highly 


industrialized European countries, The gov- 


ernment hopes that by 1970 per capita in- 
come will be almost equal to that of the 
present European standard. 

Economic output measured in terms of 
gross national product has been expanding 
and the GNP for 1963 is estimated at $58 
billion, about equal to that of Britain, 
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France or West Germany and about one- 
tenth that of United States. 

The prewar image of Japan—a predomi- 
nant paddy field rice cultivation relying 
heavily on human labor, and textiles and 
other light industries producing cheap in- 
dustrial till lingers among many 
foreigners who have not seen modern Japan, 

However, one of the most important aspects 
of the structural change is the growth of 
industrial production, particularly in heavy 
and chemical industries, and the decline in 
relative importance of agriculture and light 
industry. 

On the other hand, secondary industry, 
including mining, manufacturing, and con- 
struction, has expanded remarkably since the 
war. Its share in the national income rose 
from 27 percent in 1930 to 39 percent in 1961. 
This means that secondary industry earns 
four times as much income as agriculture 
and forestry. 

The labor force in secondary industry in 
1961 was 13.2 million, just about equal to 
that of agriculture and forestry. This means 
that average labor productivity in agricul- 
ture is still very much lower than in sec- 
ondary industry. The absorption of low 
productivity labor in agriculture into high 
productivity industries is considered one of 
the major causes of Japan's rapid economic 
growth. 

Another important aspect of structural 
changes is the relative decline of light in- 
dustry, particularly textiles, and the remark- 
able expansion of heavy and chemical in- 
dustry. 

The heavy and chemical industry's share 
in the total output of the manufacturing in- 
dustry rose from 39 percent in 1930 to €0 
percent in 1960 whereas that of the textile 
industry declined from 38 percent to 11 per- 
cent, Production of steel ingot was 27.6 
million tons in 1962, fourth highest in the 
world, 

Output of the machinery industry has 
shown a remarkable expansion stimulated 
by a strong investment demand and the 
great demand for consumer goods. Thus 
the index of machinery production (19860 
100) rose from 28.5 in 1955 to 145 in 1962. 

The pattern of family expenditure, both 
urban and rural, has changed greatly in 
recent years. According to a 1962 survey by 
the Economic Planning Agency, the number 
of families in possession of various consumer 
durables as percentage of total families is 
shown as follows: Sewing machine (urban), 
78 percent, (rural) 63 percent; cameras (ur- 
ban), 55 percent, (rural) 21 percent; TV sets 
(urban), 84 percent, (rural) 49 percent; elec- 
tric washing machines (urban), 63 percent, 
(rural) 23 percent; election refrigerators (ur- 
ban), 38 percent, (rural) 5 percent; passenger 
cars (urban), 6 percent; motorcycles (rural), 
28 percent. 

The pattern of food consumption also is 
undergoing a far-reaching structural change. 
The average Japanese now eats 12 percent less 
rice, 8 times more milk, 3 times more meat 
and eggs. 

In short, westernization of eating habits 
is proceeding with the increase in average 
income, and the changes in food consump- 
tion, together wtih the beginning signs of 
labor shortage, are the basic causes trans- 
forming traditional agriculture—largely de- 
pendent on rice cultivation—into the more 
diversified one of dairy farming and fruit 
and vegetable growing. > 

One of the peculiar characteristics of Ja- 
pan's economy is the so-called dual structure 
which entails the existence, side by side, of 
modern efficient enterprises and premodern 
inefficient ones; highly mechanized indus- 
tries and manual labor in agriculture and 
small-scale industries; a wide gap between 
the wage level of the employees of large- and 
small-scale enterprises. 

Rapid economic growth and the growing 
demand for labor are gradually changing 
this picture. Ministry of Labor statistics 
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disclose some very interesting and important 
facts. During the 4 years from 1958 through 
1962, average wages in large factories with 
more than 500 employees rose 30 percent 
while wages in small factories rose 70 per- 
cent. In 1962 alone, average wages in large 
factories rose only 5 percent while those 
in small factories rose 23 percent. 

This tendency to narrow the gap in wage 
levels of enterprises of different sizes is hav- 
ing a far-reaching impact upon the eco- 
nomic and social life of the Japanese. It is 
improving wage and working conditions in 
medium and small enterprises and has af- 
fected favorably the income level of the self- 
employed workers. 

All this creates new problems for the small 
businesses. Wages of their employees are 
rising sharply whereas productivity is not 
rising proportionately. Some small enter- 
prises have been forced to close. 

Another negative aspect of the impact of 
the narrowing wage gap Is the effect upon 
price level. Up to 1960, the price index has 
been remarkably stable. In 1961 and 1962, 
however, the consumer price index rose by 
53 and 68 percent, respectively. One of 
the basic causes was the rise in the wage 
level, 

Another important problem is the im- 
balance between the private and the pub- 
lic sectors of the economy. Because of the 
rapid expansion of industries, mostly be- 
longing to the private sector, public facili- 
ties such as roads, ports, sewerage, water 
supply and commuter transportation are 
very much overloaded. 


Inquest of Freedom: The Enslaved 
Peoples of the Baltic States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1963 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 22 
years ago this month saw the enforced 
deportation to Siberian slave labor 
camps of thousands of free and innocent 
peoples, being slowly crushed under the 
heel of Soviet Russian imperialism. We 
speak today in memory of this sad occa- 
sion, yet call attention to the heroism of 
the peoples and nations involved—Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia. X 

Here we have three small countries 
that grew into respectable and ably ad- 
ministered independence after the hor- 
rors of the First World War—an inde- 
pendence guaranteed by the Allied Pow- 
ers and confirmed by treaty with a 
powerful neighbor, Soviet Russia. 

— These between-the-war years were well 
used by the governments and peoples of 
the Baltic States to develop economically 
and politically within the range of their 
domestic interests and within the con- 
fines of their own nationality. Yet at 
the same time the three countries made 
able and appreciated contributions to the 
world at large and fulfilled with all 
Proper qualifications the obligations of 
nationhood, Liberal, advanced and 
economically able, the contributions 
made by each to the period between 1920 
and 1940 were well conceived and well 
accepted. 

Yet, as an immediate neighbor to these 
nations there grew in strength and power 
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the Soviet imperialist military machine. 
To have a nation of political liberty hard 
against the borders of a state dedicated 
to political dictatorship was intolerable— 
that three such states existed hard 
against Soviet Russia could not be 
allowed to continue. 

It was not difficult for the masters 
of Kremlin strategy to figure out a 
method of gaining control over those 
three small bastions of liberty in what 
was becoming a dark area as far as polit- 
ical and personal freedoms were con- 
cerned. 3 

Though secretly negotiating with the 
Nazi Germans, the Russians used as an 
excuse that there were pro-German ele- 
ments within the governments of the 
three States working against the interests 
of Soviet policy. In spite of a declara- 
tion of neutrality by each of the govern- 
ments concerned, and a nonaggression 
pact with the Soviet Union itself, the 
Russians marched against each nation 
in turn, using the excuse that the secu- 
rity of Russia herself was endangered 
by the continued presence of anti-social 
elements within the nations in question. 

With the rest of Europe already 
plunged into Hitler's war, there was no- 
where to turn or no way out for the 
unfortunate victims of the latest in So- 
viet expansion—and all three countries 
capitulated to the force of Communist 
armies. Liberty was at an end. 

To insure that there would be nothing 
left of some of the social elements within 
each country possibly demanding or 
working toward freedom and against the 
interests of the Russians, a policy of mass 
deportations was instigated that saw a 
swelling of the populations in the Sibe- 
rian slave labor camps; this was only 
halted with the German invasion of 
Russia and the Baltic, and the passing of 
control over these countries from Russian 
to German hands. 

For a brief moment after the fall of 
Hitler, Germany hoped there might be 
a chance for a return of freedom to the 
Baltic States, but that hope was nipped 
quickly in the bud by an immediate 
return of Soviet troops to the Baltic area, 
and an immediate reinforcement of the 
Communist rule of terror to keep the 
people under. 

Yet the people have not stayed 
under—they, if not in fact, in spirit and 
mind are fighting back. We must, on 
our part, continue to give fuel to that 
spirit burning so brightly for a return 
of the dignity of freedom and independ- 
ence. We will keep that spirit high for 
peace will not come to this world until 
all conquered peoples are liberated, and 
it is the greatest desire of this Nation 
to know peace. 


The Meaning of Flag Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, tomorrow, June 14, is Flag Day. 
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I believe that this is a most important 
day and one that we should all be con- 
scious of. 

At this time in our Nation's history 
when we are beset, all around the world, 
by vicious and unscrupulous enemies it 
is not enough to simply commemorate 
Flag Day. I think we should be aware 
of the meaning and something of the 
history of our Grand Old Flag. 


In this regard I wish to draw my col- 
leagues attention to an article by John 
R. Lechner, Americanism chairman, 
Inglewood, Calif., Post 188, American 
Legion and director of the Americanism 
Educational League in Los Angeles. Mr. 
Lechner’s words are appropriate at this 
time and merit our consideration. 

The article is as follows: 

THE MEANING OF FLAG Day 

On June 14, 1777, the Continental Congress 
passed a formal resolution adopting the Stars 
and Stripes as the official flag for the Armed 
Forces of the United States. This new flag 
received its baptism on August 3, 1777, at 
Fort Stanwix, where the British first cast eyes 
on the magnificent symbol of freedom. 

Since then, Old Glory has seen many bat- 
tles, and has inspired millions of our fight- 
ing youth in every corner of the globe to give 


their full measure of devotion to the cause 


of freedom and justice. It still files unsullied 
in the breezes, a hope for all mankind that 
the individual might have dignity and that 
he might have the opportunity for life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

To those who conceived Old Glory, and to 
millions of Americans over the years who 
lived and served and died under its protec- 
tion, our flag is not just a fetish, nor is it a 
mere design, pleasing to the eye. Woven into 
every strand of that great flag we find the 
hope and the joy and the faith of freemen 
everywhere. Each part of Old Glory has a 
meaning, and it is that meaning which makes 
the American flag the proudest symbol in the 
firmament of Heaven. 

The stripes stand for the Thirteen Original 
Colonies, led by remarkable men who were big 
enough to transcend provincial jealousies 
and personal interests in order to unite in 
a federation of States, welded together by a 
common ideal, that of creating a government 
“of the people, for the people, and by the 
people,” a government in which the moral 
conscience of humanity could find articula- 
tion. These stripes will always remain as 
dramatic proof of the efficacy of mutual co- 
operation of states or nations when in- 
spired by lofty concepts of freedom and 
justice. 

The stars represent the individual States 
of this Union. Each of the 50 stars has a 
glorious history of its own. For example, 
star No. 31 represents the great State of 
California. It would take a small library to 
house the records of the thrilling drama 
about this Golden State, about the covered 
wagons, the undaunted courage of men, 
women and children who journeyed west- 
ward, about the Gold Rush, the opening up 
of vast agricultural areas, the waterways, the 
harnessing of nature’s power and the build- 
ing of industries and cities. Each State has 
its own history, its own saga of courage and 
vision, and together they comprise the 50 
stars in the field of blue. 

Each color of the red, white, and blue also 
has a profound meaning, and adds infinite 
significance to Old Glory. The red stands 
for the red blood of the countless patriots 
who fought and died for freedom, the men 
at Valley Forge, at Gettysburg, at St. Mihiel, 
and the Argonne, at Guadalcanal and in the 
Phillipines, and on Heartbreak Ridge in 
Korea, and more recently, in South Vietnam. 
The red in the flag is a challenge to all Amer- 
icans to be willing to sacrifice their “lives 
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and their fortunes and their sacred honor” 
to preserve the magnificent heritage handed 
down to us by our Founding Fathers. 

The white stands for liberty, for the hope 
of men and women over the whole world, 
and represents the purity of this ideal, ac- 
cording to our own George Washington. 

The blue stands for the loyalty of genera- 
tions of people from all corners of the earth 
who adopted this great land, created the 
tradition of a dynamic republic, and re- 
mained loyal to its ideals. Loyalty is the 
most difficult of all attitudes under the pres- 
sures of alien political, social and economic 
theories. Today, more than ever, the Amer- 
ican people are called upon to express their 
loyalty to basic American concepts, to the 
ideals of free economy, self-determination, 
personal initiative and endeavor, as well as to 
individual responsibilities as American citi- 
zens. Unless we have that loyalty to the 
principles upon which this great Republic 
was founded, Old Glory will lose its luster, 
its inspiration, and its purpose. In simple 
words, the meaning of our wonderful flag 
rests with all of us who project our hopes 
into it. If we, the American people, fail, 
the flag will fail. 

May God help this Nation to revitalize the 
meaning of Old Glory with the renewed dedi- 
ation of each generation of Americans, 50 
that a thousand years from now it will have 
preserved its majesty in the affairs of man- 


Education: Voice of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker— 
I stand but in awe of the teacher. He has 


widened area of curlosity. Man knows more 
today about more things than ever before. 
In the full floodtide of our printed revolu- 
the art of education is not so much 
knowing how to read as it is knowing what 
to read. The wise teacher must temper his 
curiosity with inquiry, and hope that its 
resolution will bring that rare man who can 
mingle his love of knowledge with his under- 
standing of ignorance. 


I quote the words of the able and dis- 
tinguished Director of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, Mr. Edward R. Murrow, who 
delivered the commencement address at 
East Carolina College in my district at 
Greenville, N.C.,on Sunday, June 9, 1963. 

Iam deeply interested in East Carolina 
College, which is one of the outstanding 
educational institutions in my State. I 
am interested in the education given by 
this college to the young people of my 
area who will go forth to be the leaders 
and responsible citizens of our country. 

I am deeply interested in the great 
work of the U.S. Information Agency 
and its Voice of America, which has the 
world's most powerful short wave radio 
transmitter facility near the city of 
Greenville. Through that great radio 
complex and various other media the 
USIA and its Voice of America are ex- 
tending education to the world. 

I was privileged to hear Mr. Murrow’s 
address, and as I heard him speak I felt 
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that his remarks should be made avail- 
able to all the Members of this House. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, under leave I 
insert in the Record at this point the in- 
troduction of Mr. Murrow by the dis- 
tinguished president of East Carolina 
College, Dr. Leo W. Jenkins, and the text 
of Mr. Murrow’s inspiring address: 

PRESIDENT LEO W. JENKINS’ INTRODUCTION OF 

EDWARD R. MURROW 


I think it is of historic significance to us 
that the speaker on this occasion is a great 
champion of education; although in his case 
it may be called propaganda, it is, neverthe- 
less, education. He and his associates are 
not trying to capture the minds of man, but 
to free them: This task is difficult, because 
the way of life he is trying to explain to the 
world is complicated and requires literacy 
and sophistication to understand. 

Fifty-three years ago, our first commence- 
ment speaker, Gov. Charles B. Aycock, had 
a similar task to perform for his people. He 
knew that our way of life is dependent upon 
knowledge and understanding, not on the 
part of the few, but for everybody. On that 
occasion, Governor Aycock launched vigor- 
ously into his plea for education for every- 
body and everything. He declared that man 
was educating animals and vegetables, teach- 
ing a mule to obey and Improving plants, 
and that if animals and plants should be 
educated, then surely every human being 
should be; he repeated, to an audience to 
whom his words had great meaning, for they 
were being educated to teach others: 

“Universal: education is necessary. You 
cannot get the best for your child without 
making it possible for me to get the best for 
my child. * * * If you want the best for 
your children, you must give the best to 
everybody else’s children.” 

Our speaker today has a challenge similar 
to that, although his classroom is the world. 

I have given you this background by way of 
an introduction of our speaker. The choice 
of a commencement speaker is a task a col- 
lege president must perform with consider- 
able care. He must seek a person who be- 
eves in education, who believes in young 
people, who understands the objectives of 
the college, and who has a sense of direction 
and a challenge for the graduates. 

On some occasions, the President is able to 
find a person with all these qualifications. 
This is our good fortune today, Our speaker 
knows that the greatness of any nation de- 
pends upon an educated citizenry. He not 
only voices belief in this, but he is working 
untiringly and heroically to forward this no- 
ble objective. As Director of the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency, it is his assignment to tell 
the world about America. 

As radio and television's top news analyst 
and reporter, the man who brought world 
events and personalities (This Is the News,“ 
“See It Now,” “Person to Person”) into the 
homes of millions of Americans, this man 
who covered much of the war and prewar 
events in Europe, from 1938 to 1945, Is, with- 
out doubt, the best qualified to administer 
this country’s information program abroad. 

The US. Senate confirmed his appoint- 
ment as Director of the U.S. Information 
Agency on March 15, 1961. He was sworn 
in by President Kennedy on March 21 of that 
year. 

He was born near Greensboro, N.C.; when 
he was 4, the family moved to Washington, 
near Seattle. Even in college days, awards 
and prizes—now more than 100—some 13 
honorary d titles from France, 
Great Britain, and Belgium—began coming 
his way. 

I am pleased to tell you that he is a Reserve 
commander in the U.S. Navy, a trustee of 
the Institute of International Education, a 
member of the Council on Foreign Relations, 
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and Director of the National Institute of 
Foreign Affairs. 

It is a great pleasure and a high honor for 
me to present to you Edward R. Murrow, Di- 
rector of the U.S. Information Agency. 
ADDRESS sy Ewan R. Murrow, Dmecror, U.S. 

INFORMATION AGENCY 

To speak at a commencement is, to some 
degree, to accept the challenge of. the ob- 
vious. Commencement means beginning. 
But how many times haye commencement 
audiences heard ringing phrases like Com- 
mencement is not an ending but a begin- 
ning.” I first heard that comment in the 
sixth grade, and it impressed me. When I 
heard it again in the ninth grade I was re- 
minded I had been impressed in the sixth 
grade. By the time it had been repeated at 
high school and college commencement, I 
had heard it and had it enough. 

So Mr. President, leave us commence our 
commencement with a promise not to parse 
commencement into a beginning. 

I have come here to the red clay soll of 
east Carolina in part to represent the inter- 
est my Agency and this State have in com- 
mon. We have just completed in nearby 
Greenville the world’s most powerful short- 
wave radio transmitter complex. We have 
an operating reserve and an executive re- 
serve here, and your President is an active 
and enthusiastic member of this latter. In 
point of fact, my Agency has received splen- 
did cooperation from this college and this 
faculty, and my colleagues and I in Washing- 
ton are grateful for it. 

The U.S. Information Agency is in the 
communications business. We seek to tell 
others something about the kind of men who 
inhabit America. We try to associate this 
people and this Government with the hopes 
and aspirations of other peoples. To do this 
we put to hopeful good effect every instru- 
ment of modern communication known to 
man. 
We broadcast radio—the Voice of Amer- 
ica—789 hours every week in 36 languages. 
For special events coverage, such as the 
orbiting of Gordon Cooper, we broadcast in 
up to 62 languages. Every week, for use on 
oversea domestic stations translated into 
their native languages, our posts place locally 
14,000 hours of taped broadcasting. 

We make moving pictures. Six hundred 


‘million people a month see USIA films pro- 


duced in 52 languages. 

We produce television, placing some 500 
programs every year in 61 countries. 

We are in the press business, We send a 
wireless news file transmitting 10,000 words 
daily to over 100 world posts. We print 
newspapers and magazines—66 magazines 
and 20 newspapers in 25 languages. We have 
a worldwide photo service, last year placing 
a million and a half pictures in newspapers 
around the world. We print pamphlets and 
cartoon strips—over 18 million pamphlets 
last year, and 6 cartoon strips published 
in 87 countries—including one that is the 
most widely read printed feature in the world 
with an audience of 100 million people, 

We produce traveling exhibits, some 300 
of them in continual use around the globe. 

We publish books—8 million of them last 
year, many of them in foreign translations, 
but not near enough. 

We run libraries and binational centers— 
182 libraries in 88 countries and 159 bina- 
tional centers, with approximately 30 million 
people visiting them each year. 

We teach English, having instructed over 
a million persons since 1953, and teaching 
every day, for one example, over 7,000 people 
in Mexico City. 

In conjunction with the Department of 
State, we administer the education and cul- 
tural exchange program—helping some 5,000 
students, leaders, and teachers every year to 
experience for themselves our country. 
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We work in private cooperation with U.S, 
business firms, with several hundred sepa- 
rate concerns sending material to their 
thousands of representatives working abroad. 

And this is all done by some 1,300 Amer- 
icans and 6,300 foreign nationals working 
Overseas with our total Agency budget last 
year of $122.5 million. 

So it is this instrument of national policy 
that some of the people located here are 
designed to complement. We appreciate 
your interest. 

I have never been intrigued with the fasci- 
nation of my own reminiscences. I remem- 
ber well my own schooldays, but I am not 
about to burden you with homilies honed 
and humored over the past half century. As 
college graduates you are worthy of con- 
gratulations on the glorious magnitude of 
the infinite uncertainty confronting you. 
In the past those similarly garbed and grad- 
uated had at least the consolation that with 
modest diligence they would survive. But 
populations grow. Needs arise. Crises ap- 
pear. And with the fearful possibility that 
the human equation might someday equal 
the nuclear nought, even that is no longer 
safe assurance for you. 

Even more, perhaps, do I have a modi- 
cum of empathy with teachers. They work 
with the intangibility of ideas and often the 
ingratitude of students as well as the im- 
patience of administrators. And yet if our 
future bears any relevance to dream and 
desire, who is a more instrumental instru- 
mentality than the teacher. 

I stand here today. Tomorrow one of you 
May stand in my stead. I am beyond the 
Sway of your teachers. You are not. My 
prejudices and patterns, for 11l or good, are 
set. Yours are just beginning. If one of 
you is to fall heir to my mantle of responsi- 
bilities, or to another in Washington or 
Raleigh, as invariably someone must, what 
you have just completed at this school may 
have done more to form you than any other 
Single experience in your life. Reflect upon 
that as you regard those who for 4 years 
have borne the burden of exposing you to 
the pain of ideas. 

I stand but in awe of the teacher. He has 
an increased dimension of responsibility. 
He has, if his mind be not lulled to sleep 
by the drone of his own sonorous tones, a 
widened area of curiosity. Man knows more 
today about more things than ever before. 
In the full floodtide of our printed revolu- 
tion, the art of education is not so much 
knowing how to read as it is knowing what 
to read. The wise teacher must temper his 
curlosity with inquiry, and hope that its 
resolution will bring that rare man who 
can mingle his love of knowledge with his 
understanding of ignorance. 

And the students’ view of these rare men 
of the mind is epitomized best in William 
O. Douglas" canard about the first confron- 
tation between Supreme Court Justice James 
Clark McReynolds and Robert Hutchins— 
McReynolds, then the elderly bastion of con- 
Servatism stanch in his devotion to the prin- 
ciples of the last century, and Hutchins, then 
the mercurially brilliant new young dean of 
the Yale University Law School. Justice Mc- 
Reynolds grumbled over the handshake, 
“Well, I suppose you tell them at that col- 
lege that we are old fuddy duddies,” and 
Hutchins replied softly, “Oh no, we simply let 
them find it out for themselves.” 

But there are other things you will find 
out of life as well. You will find that you 
advance into a world not quite overwhelmed 
ut your coming. Days of leisure and pleasure 
how become weeks of work and worry. There 
is a living to earn—it must be as 
it is not given. There are responsibilities to 


meet—though some of the meetings may be 
both unexpected and unpleasant. 
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I wonder if you realize how unusual you 
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college graduates—about 514 percent of the 
populace. 

A lot of people in college? Yes, if you 
count them head by head; no, if you count 
them group by group. Ladies and gentle- 
men, you are an elite, an educated elite, and 
no elite in history has fared well unless they 
serve themselves and their society with 
distinction. 

With diplomas in your hands, you have 
now had an education. We are all afloat on 
a vast sea of ignorance, but recalling the 
numbers I mentioned above, you have been 
better prepared than most to sail that sea. 
If you founder, your excuse will come with 
the poorest grace of all. This society has 
chosen to educate you. An educated man 
among the uneducated, like that one man 
with eyesight in the company of the blind, 
cannot help but be a leader. 

Being educated, you now should have that 
most important faculty of all—criticism. 
You should have opinion and idea as to what 
is good and what is bad, what is meritorious 
and what is meaningless. You should be 
able to distinguish quality from quantity. 
You should have the beginnings of taste, 
because now your life becomes your judg- 
ment. Should you judge wisely and well, 
so will you live. 

I am curious about this rare thing you 
now have that we call education. Have you, 
for example, heard the names of Stuart Mill 
and Rousseau, or of McCauley and Gibbon? 
You know the names Tom Jefferson and Karl 
Marx; have any of you read anything either 
has written? How many of you have read 
a play by Ibsen, a poem by Eliot, criticism by 
Mencken? Do you have a favorite painter 
or sculptor, a preferred composer or con- 
ductor? Or even more mundane, how many 
of you know any painters or composers? 

Education should have made you more 
sensitive as well. The more you know, the 
more of complexity and difficulty you should 
appreciate. Education should remind you 
that when an apple falls on your head you 
think of gravity. But when you see a car 
driving down the road, how many of you 
think of Arab oil or Venezuelan gasoline 
that propels it, or of highway deaths near 
half-a-hundred thousand each year, or of 
fat Americans in poor condition who rarely 
walk, or of labor unions striking in behalf 
of worker benefits, or of design and fashion 
and built-in obsolescence changing each car 
each year for each buyer, or of traffic choking 
the downtown heart of big cities and leading 
to blighting the city core and urban renewal, 
or of massive highways cutting across the 
land and changing forest land to billboard 
freeways, as well as the ardent campaign of 
beautifiers to ban the billboard, or of dor- 
mitory suburbs with sp: conformity 
and eaten-up land and segregated living. 
It’s all a part of the one word “automobile,” 
and it comes from nothing more than ele- 
mental sensitivity and critique that educa- 
tion should have given you. 

For you now do the things that for years 
you have complacently watched your parents 
do for you. Conservation and the Outer 
Banks, better newspapers and television, 
business ethics—they’er all alien concepts 
to the world from which you come. But 
they're all passionate concerns of the world 
to which you go. 

As college graduates you go from lessons 
you have studied to lessons you must learn. 
There is much to learn in this machine age. 
The largest educational machine in the world 
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is in Berlin. It is 27 miles long, it is strung 
with barbed wire, it teaches lessons in the 
meaning of democracy and communism, of 
freedom and tyranny, of humanity and in- 
humanity. Its name is the wall. 

There are other educational machines here. 
One of them is a lunch counter. It is some 
50 feet long, it is lined with almost deserted 
seats but it is ringed with a great crowd. 
Over the shoulders of that great crowd stand 
another whole host of onlookers. Through 
picture and print and film and text a verita- 
ble legion across this country and around 
this globe watches what lessons in democracy 
and freedom and humanity emerge from 
this teaching machine. 

My contrast is somewhat invidious, and 
for that I offer apology. The wall is deadly 
repression and depressed strife. The lunch 
counter is, I suggest, lively progress and ex- 
pressed life. 

If education has made you sensitive and 
critical, then the one thing you cannot feel 
is indifference. In the pages you have 
thumbed these past 4 years, one hopes you 
have learned to discern and to temper raw- 
ness with rationale. Your hopes are prob- 
ably no different from those who have gone 
before you. Most of your dreams have been 
dreamed before. But what will concern you? 
Of what shall you be afraid? What will stir 
you to righteous anger—to action? 

If you have learned to discern then the 
issue becomes what it is about which you 
choose to feel. I know my own feelings and 
angers. They are not as important as yours, 
for you are my tomorrow. Through your 
feeling and your anger shall men know you, 
and me, and us, and all this country, and 
all that we in our world feel is noble and 
just and worth the price of sacrifice. 


Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia: Their 
Freedom Must Be Returned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1963 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, 22 years 
ago the troops of Red Russia marched 
into three independent and self-govern- 
ing nations with but one intent, to occupy 
and control. This invasion was made in 
spite of the fact that each country had a 
treaty of friendship and nonintervention 
with the Russian Government. 

The rest of Europe, already embroiled 
with Hitler’s grasping for political he- 
gemony for Germany over the entire area 
could do little as those three brave na- 
tions went under—when their freedom 
was destroyed. Latvia, Lithuania, Es- 
tonia, small nations along the Baltic Sea 
were absorbed by force into the Soviet 
Union. 

Born out of the hopes and dreams at 
the end of the First World War, all three 
had obtained independence as a result of 
the Allied victory, and for 20 years en- 
joyed the fruits of this independence 
within the world community of nations. 
Twenty years is short in the average life- 
time of any nation, yet it is a sad fact of 
recent years, though that such a life ex- 
pectancy seems about average for those 
nations and peoples bordering the Soviet 
Union. 
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Stalin’s Russia—nor for that matter 
Khrushchev’s either—could not allow a 
nation representing a political doctrine 
of liberty and freedom for its citizenry to 
taint its border areas. Such a “revolu- 
tionary” philosophy spreads quickly, 
especially amongst people who know 
nothing but the extreme opposite. So, 
crying subyersion against his state, the 


Communist master of the Kremlin gave 


the order to move forward. His troops 
marched in, and that was the end of 
‘freedom. 

It took more than military control to 
defeat these people—their countries may 
have been small in size, but their peoples 
were not small in bravery or spirit. The 
Russians intended to establish puppet 
governments, but in order to do so all 
possible opposition had to be done away 
with. This really presented no problem, 
as the wasteland of Siberia had long 
been a Russian dumping ground for 
political elements not taking kindly to 
Moscow domination. This was again the 
policy followed. In the week subsequent 
to June 13, 1941, alone, some 60,000 men, 
women, and children were deported to 
Siberia and, for most, almost certain 
death. 

This number represented but one 
period in the deportation schedules that 
were interrupted only by the arrival of 
another invader—Nazi Germany. 

Yet not even the victory of the democ- 
racies after the Second World War could 
bring succor to the citizens of these coun- 
tries. For included amongst the victors 
was imperialistic Russia, still determined 
upon her policies of domination and con- 
quest. The Baltic States slipped easily 
back under Communist control, and 
there was a new series of deportations, 
with political control from Moscow ever 
stricter. 7 

Today, 22 years after the first great 
deportations the situation remains the 
same. It is therefore our just and right- 
ful duty to give recognition to the peoples 
of Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia in their 
dedication to overcome all opposition and 
to again see freedom in their respective 
homelands. 


The Massive Youth Program of the 
Latter-day Saints Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SHERMAN P. LLOYD 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1963 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, the citi- 
zens of our entire country could profita- 
bly take note of an occasion soon to 
transpire during the lovely spring eve- 
nings in Salt Lake City, Utah. Some 
50,000 spectators will gather in the 
stadium on the University of Utah cam- 
pus to witness a dance festival undupli- 
cated anywhere in the world. Six thou- 
sand young dancers assembled from all 
parts of the United States will apppear 
in costumed dances to climax a confer- 
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ence to which 25,000 youth leaders will 
be gathered. These leaders will return 
to give continued guidance, inspiration, 
and encouragement to more than 300,- 
000 people enrolled in the Mutual Im- 
provement Association, an auxiliary of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints. 

It was 50 years ago that the Latter- 
day Saints Church became the first 
religious body in the United States to 
sponsor the Boy Scout program. It 
simultaneously established a correspond- 
ing Beehive program for the girls of 
comparable age, which has matched in 
success the wonderful results of the 
scouting program. 

As the name of this auxiliary suggests, 
it is geared to personal improvement 
through mutual participation in activi- 
ties designed to build character, develop 
each participant’s talents, and provide 
wholesome entertainment for youthful 
energies. In a day when we are plagued 
with increasing juvenile delinquency, 
charges of a corrupted youth, and are 
urged to enact massive Federal programs 
to occupy the time and energies of our 
young people, it is indeed refreshing to 
note the great success of such a youth 

program in our Nation. 

Its success is accomplished voluntarily 
as a service of love and appreciation, be- 
ing carried out enthusiastically by those 
who have benefited from the program 
during their growing years. Hundreds 
of thousands of our youth have been 
reached by this activity, and at abso- 
lutely no cost to the Federal or State 
Governments. 

I am sure my colleagues in the House 
of Representatives join me in offering 
sincere congratulations to the dedicated 
leaders and teachers in the MIA pro- 
gram on the forthcoming annual con- 
ference, and in expressing the hope that 
their continued efforts will provide 
healthy and constructive achievement 
for DAN thousands more of our Nation's 
youth. 


A Bill of Rights for Senior Citizens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1963 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I can- 
not begin to say how much I admire the 
thoughtful work being done by some of 
our country’s senior citizen groups to 
improve the quality of our humanity. 
We who live in the San Jose, Calif. 
area are particularly privileged and 
proud to have been able to observe in ac- 
tion one of our country's outstanding 
senior citizens, that most dedicated hu- 
manitarian, Mr. Peter Zomer. 

Mr. Zomer works full time without 
compensation in the furtherance of sen- 
ior citizen activities, first and foremost 
of which is the rallying of support for the 
administration’s hospitalization plan 
under social security, that badly needed, 
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humane program which we hope will be 
passed during the 88th Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, the Santa Clara County 
Council of Senior Citizens, of which Mr. 
Zomer is the indefatigable chairman, 
seeks establishment of a bill of rights for 
senior citizens. I would like to respect- 
fully commend to the attention of my 
colleagues the following, outstanding 
statement of worthwhile human goals 
and obligations. 

BILL or RIGHTS DRAFTED ror Senior CITIZENS 

Seeking establishment of a bill of rights for 
senior citizens, the Santa Clara County 
Council of Senior Citizens also backs a state- 
ment of obligations, 3 

Peter Zomer, council chairman, lists them 
as follows: 

RIGHTS 

Each of our senior citizens, regardless of 
race, color or creed, is entitled to— 

1. The right to be useful. 

2. The right to obtain employment based 
on merit. 

3. The right to freedom from want in old 


age. 

4. The right to a fair share of the com- 
munity’s recreational, educational, and med- 
ical resources. 

5. The right to obtain decent housing 
suited to needs of later years. 

6. The rights to the moral and financial 
support of one’s family so far as is consistent 
with the best interest of the family. 

7. The right to Hve independently, as one 
chooses. 


8. The right to live and die with dignity. 
9. The right to access to all knowledge 
as available on how to improve the later years 
of life. 
OBLIGATIONS 

The aging, by availing themselves of edu- 
cational opportunities, should endeavor to 
assume the following obligations to the best 
of their ability: 

1. The obligation of each citizen to pre- 
pare himself to become and resolve to remain 
active, alert, capable, self-supporting, arid 
useful so long as health and circumstances 
permit and to plan for ultimate retirement. 

2. The obligation to learn and apply sound 
principles of physical and mental health. 

3. The obligation to seek and develop po- 
tential avenues of service in the years after 
retirement. 

4. The obligation to make available the 
benefits of his experience and knowledge. 

5. The obligation to attempt to maintain 
such relationships with family, neighbors, 
and friends as will make him a respected and 
valued counselor throughout his later years. 


A Peaceful, Prosperous Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1963 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, recent 
events in the Middle East have again 
given rise to fears of aggressive action 
in this extremely important and highly 
volatile area. 

There are so many conflicting inter- 
ests at work and so much internal in- 
stability evident that no one can predict 
with certainty what may happen next. 

But it should be borne in mind by all 
leaders of the nations located in that 
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cradle of civilization that the interest of 
all demands the maintenance of peace. 
Wars and threats of war disturb the 
tranquility of the area and prevent it 
from developing its resources for the 
benefit of all its inhabitants. 

As one of the leaders of the free peo- 
ples of the world, the United States has 
a strong and vital interest in keeping the 
peace among all the countries of the 
Middle East. 

This continuing interest was sharply 
emphasized in 1958, when President 
Eisenhower, at the request of the local 
government, sent American troops into 
Lebanon to assist the constituted au- 
thority in maintaining its democratic 
heritage and tradition in a stable at- 
mosphere. 

In view of this past history, it is well to 
note the statement made recently by 
President Kennedy in answer to a ques- 
tion at one of his press conferences. I 
believe Mr. Kennedy’s statement should 
be taken at face value by those contem- 
plating aggression in this area, now or 
at any time in the future—for it cer- 
tainly has the support of all Americans, 
and it certainly will serve as the basis for 
any American action, should such action 
become necessary. 

The President's statement follows: 

The United States supports social and eco- 
nomic and political progress in the Middle 
East. We support the security of both Israel 
and her neighbors. We seek to limit the Near 
East arms race which obviously takes re- 
sources from an area already poor, and puts 
them into an increasing race which does not 
really bring any great security. 

We strongly oppose the use of force or the 
threat of force in the Near East, and we also 
seek to limit the spread of communism in 
the Middle East which would, of course, de- 
stroy the independence of the people. This 
Government has been and remains as 
strongly opposed to the use of force or the 
threat of force in the Near East. In the event 
of aggression or preparation for aggression, 
whether direct or indirect, we would support 
appropriate measures in the United Nations, 
adopt other courses of action on our own to 
prevent or to put a stop to such aggression, 
which, of course, has been the policy which 
the United States has followed for some 
time.” 


In short, the President has expressed 
the traditional U.S. position favoring a 
peaceful and prosperous Middle East, 
but, at the same time, he has reiterated 
our firm determination to support with 
all our strength the forces of peace in 
that strategic region. 


Wallace C. Large 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1963 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
in the Appendix of the ConcrESSIONAL 
Recorp an editorial which appeared in 
the Newport Plain Talk and Tribune, 
Monday, June 10, 1963, in memory of 
Wallace C. Large. 
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Wallace C. Large left behind a glowing 
example of a life dedicated to others, 
and I would like to make this editorial 
available to Members so that they might 
know of his greatness and devotion. The 
good deeds he accomplished in Cocke 
County and especially in the Cosby area 
are a living monument to his devotion 
to his fellow man, his community, and 
his country. 

WALLACE “Wau” LARGE LIVED AND SERVED 

WELL 

“We believe * * * that service to human- 
ity is the best work of life.” 

This part of the Jaycee creed readily sums 
up the life of Wallace C. Large, who passed 
away last week. And although the life- 
span of Wal“, as he was known to his nu- 
merous friends, was short when com) 
with the life expectancy today, he left be- 
hind a glowing example of a life dedicated to 
others. 

The store operated by him in the Cosby 
area was a favorite gathering place and his 
customers always found a warm greeting 
upon their arrival. There was hardly a per- 
son living in the Cosby area that Wal did not 
know. Too, he always knew information 
about former citizens of that community, 
which he shared with his friends, as well as 
newcomers to that community. 

He was always ready and willing to help 
any family in any way that he could. At 
Christmas time, he made a special effort to 
see that every family in the area around 
Cosby had those extras that mean so much 
during the holidays. If he was unable to 
obtain the items himself, he would solicit 
help from others in bringing happiness to 
those less fortunate. 

He loved people, especially children. He 
was never too busy to listen to the problems 
of people of any age. The thousands of 
citizens who visited the funeral home served 
as a testimony to the uncountable friends he 
had made. 

As one of Cosby's leading citizens he was 
a charter member of the Ruritan Club and 
devoted numerous hours to the projects of 
this group. He was always ready to accept 
responsibilities during the annual Ramp 
Festival time—and much of the success of 
this festival could be credited to him. 

There is hardly a family in the Cosby 
area that has not been helped in some way 
by Wal. 

His death is a great loss, not only to Cosby, 
but to Cocke County, Our deepest sym- 
pathy is extended his family and friends. 


“When the great scorer comes 
To mark against your name; 
He'll not ask if you won or lost, 
But how you played the game.” 


Wal Large played the game of life well. 


A Tribute to Japanese Americans 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, it gives me much pleasure to 
join my colleagues in paying tribute to 
the accomplishments of the Americans 
of Japanese ancestry. Cleveland is for- 
tunate in having among its citizens some 
unusually contributive and constructive 
Japanese Americans who have won our 
respect, admiration, and warm regard. 
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We all owe a debt of gratitude to the 
heroic Japanese Americans who fought 
so valiantly in Italy and other places in 
World War II- many of whom gave their 
lives for the country that we share. 
They contributed greatly to our final 
victory. I am very happy to join my col- 
leagues in commending these Japanese 
Americans for the magnificent job they 
did then, and for the splendid role they 
are playing in America today. 


Baltic Freedom Days 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1963 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
ironies of modern times is the progress“ 
which mankind has made in developing 
weapons of mass terror and conquest. 
The barbaric practices of antiquity have 
given way to the more efficient. methods 
of the gas chamber, slave labor camp, 
and cattlecar deportation. It is the last 
technique in particular which the ob- 
servance of Baltic Freedom Days on 
June 14-16 brings to mind, for it was 22 
years ago this week that the Soviets 
ruthlessly executed a mass deportation 
in the three conquered Republics of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. 

The goal of these mass deportations, 
along with mass arrests and extermina- 
tions, was the complete physical and 
spiritual destruction of these three small 
nations. The figures are staggering. 
During one night alone—June 14—about 
10,000 Estonian men, women, and chil- 
dren were arrested and shipped in cattle 
cars to Siberia and northern Russia. 
From Latvia, 15,600 were transported to 
Siberia on June 13-14. During the week 
of June 14—21, Lithuania lost 34,260 souls 
to the remote areas of Siberia and the 
Arctic. The week’s total for the Baltic 
area was 59,860 deportees. 

What happened to these ill-fated peo- 
ple. Most of them died or went insane as 
a result of Soviet brutalities and inhu- 
man living conditions. There were few 
survivors, but the testimony of some of 
these has documented one of history’s 
most heinous crimes. 

It would be wrong to assume that these 
deportations are a thing of the past, to 
regard them as simply an excess of 
Stalinism. The mass deportation has 
continued throughout the postwar era to 


be an instrument of sovietization and 


coercion. The specific techniques have 
shifted from mass arrests and cattle-car 
shipments to the more subtle one of job 
and housing controls which force seg- 
ments of the population to move from 
one area to another. These methods 
may be less offensive, but the hardship 
and disruption which they cause the Bal- 
tic peoples have not been lessened. 
Thus it is an illusion to believe that these 
peoples have any more freedom under 
Khrushchev’s so-called liberalized re- 
gime. It is well to be reminded of these 
hard facts of the cold war, lest we forget 
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the human misery and suffering caused 

by Soviet imperialism. It is our fervent 

hope that the Baltic peoples will again 

be able to observe an occasion such as 

2 Freedom Days in their native 
nd. 


Wausau High Gets National Recognition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1963 


Mr. LAIRD, Mr. Speaker, the Wausau 
Senior High School, Wausau, Wis., in 
my congressional district, has been se- 
lected as the recipient of the 23d Annual 
Bellamy Flag Award to be presented on 
October 9, 1964. I wish at this time to 
include in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Wausau (Wis.) Daily Record-Herald 
on this high honor bestowed upon one 
of the outstanding high schools in the 
country. The editorial is as follows: 
Wausau Hon Gets NATIONAL RECOGNITION 

A high honor, one of a number received 
in recent years, has been bestowed upon 
Wausau Senior High School. There is every 
indication that our public high school richly 
deserves the national Bellamy Flag Award, 
perhaps the highest tribute ever paid the 
local institution and one which is highly 
coveted among the secondary schools of the 
Nation. 

Only one such award is made each year 
in the United States. While judging was 
limited to Wisconsin schools this year, our 
school won out over 73 others nominated 
for the honor. We join a select list of 22 
past winners, including Central High School 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., the 1963 winner. 

An indication of the importance of the 
award is that Principal Marshall Taylor has 
already received letters and telegrams of 
congratulations from 14 Governors, 18 Sen- 
ators, 10 Congressmen, and a host of other 
noted educators, Cabinet members, widely 
known entertainers, and others. 

There are three good reasons why the 
Bellamy Award will be presented at Wausau 
Senior High on October 9, 1964. They are 
administration, teachers and students. 

From the top, the Wausau Board of Edu- 
cation has set down ground rules which have 
made possible the growth of an outstanding 
institution of learning. No small measure 
of the success is due Superintendent G. W. 
Bannerman, the energetic and widely recog- 
nized educator who has insisted upon one of 
the finest high school staffs anywhere. 

Cited particularly for his leadership was 
Mr. Taylor, who, while comparatively new on 
the Job as principal, has pushed for new and 
higher goals for our school. As the award 
citation states, he has “presented an image 
deserving of the Bellamy Award.” 

Teachers were specifically cited for ex- 
ceptionally high calibre” and for having 
“tireless devotion” and being without 
jealousles.“ 

Students have demonstrated “good citi- 
zenship and patriotism” which has made 
their school worthy of the award. 

Other specific reasons are cited for grant- 
ing the award to Wausau High including one 
that says that the “local press is thorough 
in promoting a good local educational sys- 
tem,” according to Miss Margarette S. Miller, 
Portsmouth, Va., director of the award. We 
are particularly proud of that statement be- 
cause a good educational system is a con- 
tinuing objective of this newspaper. 
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But giving credit where credit is due, the 

award was won, as previously stated, by out- 

administration, teachers, and stu- 

dents, We salute you, educators, and 
students. 


T 


Problems of Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. BROYHILL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, the results of the wheat 
referendum continue to reverberate 
through the Nation. Certainly, the in- 
escapable conclusion is that wheat farm- 
ers rejected further drastic Federal in- 
tervention in the affairs of agriculture. 
The alternative may be unsatisfactory 
and in view of the threats that no new 
legislation would be enacted, the choice 
of the wheat farmers is all the more 
decisive. 4 

The following editorial by the Jeffer- 
son Standard Broadcasting Co.—WBT, 
WBT-FM, and WBTV—of Charlotte, 
N.C., on June 5 reviews the problems of 
agriculture and makes worthwhile com- 
ments upon the thinking which moti- 
vated the Nation’s wheat farmers: 

PROBLEMS OF AGRICULTURE 


The main conclusion to be drawn from the 
defeat of the administration’s wheat support 
plan by the farmers’ referendum, is that the 
long-deferred showdown on our haphazard 
farm legislation has at last arrived and must 
be faced. 

For a quarter of a century we have not 
had a free market in agriculture. Almost 
every piece of legislation passed during that 
time has been merely a makeshift to ward 
off a crisis in some branch of the industry, 
but at no time has a genuine effort been 
made to find an overall solution. The result 
of most of these measures has been to ag- 
gravate the very conditions they were in- 
tended to improve. By its very nature a 
price support system without controls tends 
to benefit the large producer who could make 
a profit in the free market and to keep the 
marginal farmer in business by subsidizing 
his comparative inefficiency. 

This is true also of the other basic crops. 
In cotton only 3 percent of the farmers get 
56 percent of the Federal payments, and one 
California producer, gets $2 million a year in 
price supports. 

Much the same is true of wheat. The 
natural consequence is that we have unman- 
ageable surpluses of all the basic crops. 
The storage costs alone amount to more than 
a Million dollars a day. 

The day of reckoning had to come. Either 
we went all out for the socialistic method of 
price supports plus controls, or we discarded 
both. Our experience of 25 years shows that 
one without the other simply does not work, 
and the two together would put the farmer 
under an unbearable regimentation. It was 
this regimentation that the farmers rejected, 
in spite of all the pressure Secretary Free- 
man could bring to bear. He mustered 27,- 
000 Government employees, circulated 4 mil- 
lion pamphlets, and sent TV films and radio 
tapes to 300 broadcasters, 

But the farmers apparently chose to risk a 
temporary financial reverse rather than 
jeopardize their freedom. Charles B. Shu- 
man of the Farm Bureau Federation de- 
scribed the Freeman plan as “the false idea 
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that a licensed and regimented agriculture 
run from Washington is preferable to a sys- 
tem in which farmers make their own deci- 
sions in response to the impersonal opera- 
tion of a market system.” 

It may develop that we have been lucky. 
Instead of putting Government controls on 
all of our basic industries at once, as some 
incautious countries have done, we have ex- 
perimented with them only in agriculture. 

If we can profit by this example, we may 
be saved the agony of trying to lift our 
whole economy out of the quagmire of so- - 
clalism. The American farmers, like the 
rest of us, must continue to separate “wheat 
from chaff" if we are to preserve private 
enterprise. 


Population Study 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 13, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, I call attention of Members of 
Congress to an important study planned 
on the global problem of overpopulation. 

I include, herewith, Mr. Speaker the 
announcement made recently by Dr. 
John C. Snyder, dean of the faculty of 
public health at Harvard University 
which I believe is important to all House 
and Senate Members: 

PLAN POPULATION STUDY 


Plans to assemble a group of experts, al- 
ready eminent in their respective fields, to 
concentrate on the global problem of over- 
population in a new Center for Population 
Studies at the Harvard University School of 
Public Health were announced today by Dr. 
John C. Snyder, dean of the faculty of public 
health. 

The center will be concerned with devel- 
oping new knowledge through research, with 
the practical application of knowledge among 
population groups, and with the teaching of 
graduate students to prepare them for careers 
in the population field, 

Dr. Snyder said the Center would build 
upon and extend to universitywide scope the 
research and teaching which the school has 
been conducting in the population field since 
1953. He said that funds are in hand for 
an endowed professorship and that a com- 
mitee is seeking an individual who will “lead 
the undertaking with skill and distinction,” 
The sum of $2,400,000 is being sought for 
endowment and construction of facilities for 
the Center. The additional endowment will 
be used to bring experts from several dif- 
ferent disciplines in the biological and social 
sciences into new faculty. positions, thus 
complementing the knowledge and skills in 
the population field already represented in 
the varlous Harvard faculties. 

“The implications of the rapidly increas- 
ing population of the world constitute a 
challenge to the best minds of the era,” 
Dean Snyder said. We hope that the new 
center will achieve the very important ‘cri- 
tical academic mass’ which, to apply a term 
familiar in this nuclear age, implies that 
a wholly new kind of result may be expected 
when experts In the required number and of 
the appropriate backgrounds are brought 
together closely enough to permit sustained 
intellectual interaction.” He attributed the 
expression, “critical academic mass,“ to Dean 
Harvey Brooks of the division of engineering 
and applied science at Harvard. “The 
achievement of critical academic mass is the 
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function of a university, a function that 
Harvard itself traditionally has performed 
with excellence,“ Dean Snyder said. 

“For ultimate success in mankind's effort 
to advance and improve civilization,” Dean 
Snyder declared, “a relative balance must 
be maintained between numbers of people 
and the means to sustain them in health 
and well-being. Thus, social innovation 
must parallel scientific and technical ad- 
vances. The situation calls for extraordinary 
measures, one of the foremost being to make 
it possible for men and women of unusual 
stature in professional fields bearing on the 
problem to put their minds together and 
to work concertedly in laboratories as well 
as communities. The concept of the new 
center for population studies at Harvard ts 
that of collaboration by scholars whose pro- 
fessional excellence, originality and ability 
to contribute to joint undertakings have 
been outstanding in their respective fields, 
whether or not they have ever before ad- 
dressed themselves to population studies. 
For some of the participants this will mean 
& radical change in midcareer, a fact which 
underscores the importance of adequate 
Tactlities and stable financing.” 

Dean Snyder, a physician and microbiolo- 
gist, is leading a 3-yeer study of the school’s 
teaching program for its international stu- 
dents, more than a third of whom are pre- 
paring for public health administration, re- 
search, or teaching abroad, particularly in 
the developing countries. Active in several 
international health organizations, Dr. Sny- 
der was a member of the U.S. delegation to 
the United Nations “Conference on the 
Application of Science and Technology for 
the Benefit of the Less-Developed Areas,” 
held in Geneva last February. Pending the 
appointment of a professor to lead the new 
center, Dr. Synder is serving as acting 
head of the department of demography and 
human ecology created in the school last 
July. 

Four years ago, in a lecture on “Ethics 
and Public Health” at the Riverside Church, 
New York, Dean Snyder called upon the pro- 
fession of public health to “concern itself 
with rapidly increasing populations, particu- 
larly in those areas where health measures 
are being introduced with such profound 
effects * . Iam convinced that the pro- 
fession of public health must accept respon- 
sibility for introducing, with great vigor 
and ingenuity, the elements of effective edu- 
cation in matters of health, at the same time 
that it applies measures for prevention and 
control of disease. In the term, effective 
education in matters of health, I specifically 
include the information required for regu- 
lation of reproduction by the populations in- 
volved, In my opinion, to fall to accept this 
responsibility would be just as wrong as to 
fail to apply the necessary health measures 
in the first place.” 

Dean Snyder said that two considerations 
had given special impetus to the search for 
resources needed to develop the center for 
population studies in Harvard: The prob- 
able consequences to society of the con- 
tinued rapid increase in the population of 
the world are such that institutions con- 
cerned with the health and welfare of man- 
kind must now give vigorous support to 
study and action directed toward the bio- 
logical and social issues involved. Further- 
more, the compass of the social issues, al- 
though pointing directly to such matters 
as technics for regulation of family size and 
the physiology of human reproduction, does, 
in fact, range widely across several other 
areas of great concern to mankind. These 
include: 

(a) The relations of family size to the 
immediate health of mothers and children; 

(b) The effects of high population 
density and poverty on families and commu- 
nities; 
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(c) The relation of rising population 
density to agriculture and nutrition; 

(d) The economic consequences, especial- 
ly for the newer nations, of an imbalance 
between population growth and resources; 

(e) The problem of motivation of people, 
and the educational process itself; and 

(t) The more subtle, but equally import- 
ant problems associated with changes in 
population quality, for example, the ethics 
of social action almed at changing popula- 
tion quality, or the genetic consequences to 
mankind arising from society’s interference 
with the traditional selective processes of 
evolution. 

Dean Snyder said the Harvard School of 
Public Health “has taken upon itself the de- 
velopment of a center dedicated to study and 
action on these issues for several reasons. 
First, the profession of public health now 
must embrace the consequences of its suc- 
cess in reducing infant mortality, and the 
death rates from communicable and infec- 
tious disease. From this, it is obvious that 
rising population density threatens to vitiate 
the gains made by civilization and, indeed, to 
block the efforts of the profession of public 
health itself to achieve a higher level of gen- 
eral health and welfare for mankind through- 
out the world. There are some observers who 
feel that the motivation of the individual 
parent to practice child spacing can best be 
accomplished under the auspices of health 
programs already accepted by the people of 
an area. 

But perhaps the most Important reason 
why the school of public health has launched 
a drive toward a universitywide center for 
population studies is that in matters affecting 
the health of mankind the graduate schools 
of public health must take the leadership in 
bringing together the experts of several dif- 
ferent disciplines. It is clearly their respon- 
sibility because the public health profession 
is made up of biological, physical, and social 
scientists through whose joint efforts the 
collaborative approach to public health prob- 
lems is well established. The simple prob- 
lems which can be solved by the individual 
scientist of a single discipline, using the tra- 
ditional techniques of his own specialty, have 
long since been resolved. The faculty of pub- 
lic health at Harvard has accepted the re- 
sponsibility for pursuing these complex stu- 
dies which require the efforts of many differ- 
ent experts transcending the traditional role 
of any one faculty.” 


Memorial Day Speech 
SPEECH 


. HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to me requested by my 
colleague from Illinois, the Honorable 
Barratr O'Hara, I want to express my 
personal appreciation for the fine rep- 
resentation that my good friend is per- 
forming for the United States in Ber- 
muda. I am referring, of course, to 
Bing Morris. 

Bing Morris is very well known to 
many Members of the House, as he was 
manager of the Congressional Hotel for 
the Knott Corp. I question whether 
there is a citizen in the continental lim- 
its of the United States who has a greater 
love for their country and enjoys citizen- 
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ship privileges as much as does Bing 
Morris. 

Even though his profession presently 
requires him to be out of the country, his 
loyalties and thoughts are ever with the 
United States: It was my privilege to 
provide a flag that had flown over the 
U.S. Capitol to him for a special display 
in Bermuda on Memorial Day. Not only 
was this flag properly and prominently 
displayed, but at each table in the large 
dining room of the Carlton Beach Hotel 
a special memorandum was placed to 
note that the particular flag did fly over 
the Capitol Building of the United States. 

His friendship has long been a source 
of great satisfaction to me, and his love 
and affection for the United States and 
her principles should be an inspiration 
for every American. 


A Great Pope, a Great Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 12, 1963 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, this month Pope John XXIII, 
one of the greatest men of our century, 
died. His actual public life was very 
brief but measured in terms of what he 
accomplished in his 444 years as supreme 
pontiff of the Roman Catholic Church, 
history will surely devote much to his 
achievements. 

Men of all faiths and all nations are 
currently mourning his death. One of 
the many tributes to him is contained 
in an editorial published June 4, 1963, 
by the San Leandro, Calif., Morning 
News. 

I am pleased to insert this editorial 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

A GREAT POPE, A GREAT MAN 

From the high pinnacle occupied by the 
supreme pontiff of the Roman Catholic 
Church, it is difficult to appear at once a 
great religious leader and a warm human 
being. Pope John XXIII achieved that dis- 
tinction in his brief 4%½ years as Pope. 

Possessed of a winning friendliness, he 
sought from the outset to invest the papacy 
with a deep sense of humanity. That he 
succeeded la attested by the fact that mil- 
lions of poor everywhere responded to him 
with great feeling. 

Pope John was stoutly orthodox in his 
Catholicism, But evidently he did not think 
it necessary to stress this by holding himself 
and his office austere and aloof. 

He did not fear to innovate. He called 
an Ecumenical Council, only the 21st ever to 
be summoned in some 20 centuries of Cath- 
olic history. He consecrated a bishop, using 
an ancient Greek rite which was novel to 
Rome. There were many other such touches. 

The warmth of his spirit was felt when 
he visited prisoners in a Rome jail, when 
he raised the salarits of many in the Vati- 
can, when he broke the old tradition that 
the Pope must eat alone. 

Not all his changes were liberalizing. 
Many reforms were, in fact, a return to older 
largely forgotten ways of doing. In this re- 
spect he showed an abiding concern for the 
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historical continuity of the exalted post he 
held. 

Pope John did not forget either that his 
position gave him rare opportunity to speak 
to the world as an advocate of peace, of 
order, of sound morality. His various pro- 
nouncements were a powerful force for good 
in an age that desperately needs that in- 
fluence. 

At 60, Pope John was unknown to the 
world. Sixteen years later he ascended to 
the Pope's chair. Many thought his ad- 
vanced age would make of him a kind of 
“transition Pope” who would have slight af- 
fect on the course of Catholicism and relig- 
ion generally. 

Pope John confounded the doubters. He 
tolled with great vigor and full heart. His 
years at the pinnacle were few. But his im- 
print on the spiritual life of the world was 


at. 

This brilliant and courageous but humble 
man will surely go down as one of the great 
Popes in history. 

He was a genuine “Pope of the people” and 
truly a leader of the world. 

We join with all humanity in mourning 
the death of Pope John XXIII. 


Canal Zone May Use Panamanian 
Stamps? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, among the 
subjects now being discussed by a joint 
United States-Panama Commission con- 
cerning the operation of the Panama 
Canal is the use of Panamanian postage 
stamps in the Canal Zone as requested 
by the Government of Panama. 

An informative summary of the his- 
torical background of the stamp question 
by Belmont Faries; stamp editor of the 
Sunday Star, Washington, D.C., which 
was published in the philatelic news 
section of the June 9, 1963, issue of that 
paper, is quoted as part of these remarks 
in order that the Congress may know 
what is transpiring in the Canal Zone. 

The indicated article follows: 

CANAL ZONE MAY USE PANAMANIAN STAMPS 
(By Belmont Faries) 

Discussions are underway in Panama 
which are expected to result in the use of 
overprinted Panama stamps in the Canal 
Zone. 

During President Roberto F. Chiari's visit 
to Washington in June 1962, he and Presi- 
dent Kennedy agreed to appoint high level 
representatives to discuss points of dis- 
satisfaction in United States-Panamanian 
relations in regard to the Canal Zone. 

A Joint Commission made up of the Gov- 
ernor of the Canal Zone, the U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Panama, Panama’s Foreign Minister, 
and an international lawyer has been meet- 
ing about twice a month since then to dis- 
cuss adjustments which can be made within 
the terms of the treaty. 

One of the topics under discussion is a 
Panamanian request that the Canal Zone 
Postal System make use exclusively of over- 
printed Panama stamps purchased at an 
agreed percentage of their face value, as was 
done for a 20-year period from 1904 to 1924. 
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TAFT AGREEMENT 


When the United States assumed jurisdic- 
tion over the Canal Zone in 1904 Panama 
stamps overprinted “Canal Zone” were used 
for less than a month and were then replaced 
by overprinted United States stamps, 

Because of complications over differences 
in currency and cheaper postage rates in the 
Canal Zone which led to extensive use of 
the Zone postal system by Panamanians with 
consequent loss of income to the Panama 
government, Secretary of War Taft, in an 
executive order since known as the Taft 
Agreement,” directed that Zone authorities 
purchase stamps from Panama at 40 percent 
of face value and use them with a “Canal 
Zone” overprint. 

This agreement was in effect nearly 20 
years, from December 12, 1904, until it was 
abrogated effective June 1, 1924. For the 
next 4 years overprinted United States 
stamps were again used. On October 1, 1928, 
the first distinctive Canal Zone stamps were 
issued. They were printed by the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, as have been all 
issues since. 


PURCHASE AUTHORIZED 


American negotiators saw no possibility of 
making any such broad concession as that 
asked by the Panamanians, since it would be 
inconsistent with the authority granted the 
United States under the 1903 treaty. 

However, on the basis of the Canal Zone 
code and United States law, the Governor 
of the Canal Zone has the legal authority to 
procure stamps from Panama for use in the 
Zone and he has been authorized to nego- 
tiate a purchase agreement with Panama. 

The American proposal is for Panama to 
provide samples of stamps from which the 
Governor would order such amounts as were 
needed, paying production costs for them. 
After delivery they would be overprinted 
“For Exclusive Use in the Canal Zone,” prob- 
ably at the Canal Zone Printing Plant at 
Mount Hope. 

Such an agreement would not exclude use 
of distinctive Canal Zone stamps as desired, 
and from a practical standpoint there are 
postal items such as stamped envelopes which 
Panama might not be able to provide. 

There would be no change of any kind 
in the Canal Zone Postal System. Only the 
question of stamp procurement is involved. 

No agreement has yet been reached on 
the United States offer, but the introduction 
of overprinted Panama stamps could come 
very quickly once the plan is approved. 


The Most Glorious Flag in the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1963 


Mr, FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, one 
of my constituents, a Mr, Michael Ston- 
er, has written a song honoring our flag. 
On the occasion of Flag Day, June 14, 
Iam pleased to insert the words thereto: 

Tur Most GLORIOUS Flad IN THE WORLD 

The most glorious flag in the world, 
Is the flag of our own U.S.A. 

The most beautiful flag in the world, 
Is the flag my heart salutes each day. 
It rhymes with heaven’s blue; 
Heaven's stars are in it too, 

It's bars of red. 

For heroes dead, 

Forever in it's hue. 
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The most glorious flag in the world, 
Has a star for every lovely State; 

The most glorious flag in the world, 
Tells tale of patriots so great. 

A nation’s right to be, 

At land of liberty; 

The story's there, 

The glory's there, 

In the most glorious flag in the world. 


New Climate for Feighan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 12, 1963 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the new 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Im- 
migration and Nationality of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary is a well known 
and articulate authority in this impor- 
tant and highly specialized field of con- 
gressional work. He brings to his new 
responsibilities 20 years of intensive ex- 
perience with the problems of people 
made homeless by war, tyranny, and 
revolution. His keen knowledge of law, 
world affairs, and the crisis of the cold 
war qualifies him as a natural for the 
chairmanship of this subcommittee. 

A news story appearing in the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer on June 12 reflects the 
thoughtful views of our colleague, 
MICHEL A. FEIGHAN, cs he assumes his 
new chairmanship. This report of a 
personal interview by Alvin Silverman is 
a warm and well deserved tribute to a 
distinguished American. 

By unanimous consent, obtained June 
12, I insert this item in the Recorp: 

New CLIMATE FOR FeIGHAN 


WASHINGTON —MICHAEL A. FErIGHAN, of 
Cleveland, brand new chairman of the House 
group that handles immigration matters, 
leaned back in his chair and looked over the 
top of his rimless glasses at the ceiling. 

The head man of a most important com- 
mittee in the congressional scheme of things, 
FEIGHAN was pondering a question about his 
views on immigration. 

It was an unusual experience for him. 

For 20 of his 21 years as a House Member, 
he had served on the Judiciary Committee. 
Now, with the death of Congressman Prancis 
E. Walter, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, he was 
its ranking Democratic Member. For 14 of 
those years he had been a member of the 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Immigration 
and Nationality. Now, with Walter gone, he 
was its chalrman. 

It was an extraordinary occurrence be- 
cause, even though FetcHan had been articu- 
late and, at times, verbose about immigra- 
tion policies, few persons had sought out his 
views or listened very attentively to his 
expressions. 

People talk of the leadership” and of ma- 
jorities’ but the individuals who run the 
show in the Congress are the committee 
chairmen. They can block legislation or 
they can report it out. If you want to get 
national publicity, you make a speech on 
Capitol Hill. If you want to get a particular 
measure enacted into law, you make friends 
with the chairmen of the committees. 

FEIGHAN may or may not have been re- 
fiecting on the turn of events. When he 
answered, though, it was apparent he had 
been reflecting on immigration laws. 


* 
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The handsome Clevelander, whose rippling 
silver hair usually causes more gallery com- 
ment than many of his colleagues’ declama- 
tions, leaned forward suddenly and said: 

“Our immigration laws should be pointed 
at three major objectives.” 

The first of these, said FEIGHAN, was to 
reunite families, with citizens of the United 
States receiving priority. 

Second, he went on, we should seek to ac- 
quire special skills and aptitudes needed by 
our national economy, cultural interests and, 
in fact, our security. This, he explained, 
could best be done through a selective immi- 
gration process geared to our established 

needs, 


And third, said Freronan, our immigration 
laws should provide the President of the 
United States with a reasonable flexibility of 
action so he may move quickly in interna- 
tional emergencies growing out of wars, tyr- 
anny, and human upsets. 

“The world looks to the United States for 
leadership in these circumstances.“ FEIGHAN 
explained, referring especially to his third 
point. “A rapid response could spell the 
difference between peace and war.“ 

Above all, in the Clevelander's opinion, our 
immigration policy, as all U.S. policy, must 
serve the common good of our people. It 
must reflect what is best for the interests of 
the United States, domestically and inter- 
nationally. 

“Our immigration laws, through which pol- 
icy is put into practice, must be consistent 
with the traditions and history of our Na- 
tion,” FEIGHAN asserted. 

“We are a Nation made great by the tolls, 
the hopes, the sacrifices, and the creative 
genius of people whose origins go back to 
many other countries of the world. 

“We have been a safe haven for oppressed 
people, people who have suffered religious 
and political persecution, people made home- 
less by war, aggression, terror, and tyranny. 

“In my opinion,” FEIGHAN continued, “our 
immigration laws must be flexible, complete- 
ly in tune with the changing times and con- 
sistent with our responsibilities as the leader 
of freedom’s cause.” 

Cleveland, for many years, has been the 
great melting pot of the United States. 
Nearly two-thirds of its population is either 
foreign-born or second-generation American. 
Its Hungarian community, to pick out only 
1 of the 14 principal nationalities, ls said to 
be the largest in the world outside Budapest. 

Now a Clevelander has much to say about 
American Immigration policy. 


America and Its Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, each year the Fort Lauderdale 
News conducts a citizenship essay con- 
test among the high schools of their 
area. This year the theme was “Amer- 
ica and Its Future.” 

The newspaper is to be highly com- 
mended for encouraging young people to 
give more thought to the future of our 
Nation and the true meaning of citizen- 
ship. 

This year the contest was won by 
Michael Garretson of St. Thomas 
Aquinas High School in Fort Lauderdale. 
After reading his fine essay I feel en- 
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couraged about our future. Not only 
does Michael. evidence a broad and 
understanding background in history 
and political theory, he states his case 
clearly and concisely. 

In order for others to share this essay, 
I include it at this point in the Recorp. 
I want to commend Michael for his suc- 
cessful work, and extend best wishes 
for the years ahead. This essay indi- 
cates that his high school years were 
well spent, and bring credit to him and 
to his school: 

AMERICA: ITs FUTURE 
(By Michael Garretson, St. Thomas Aquinas 
High School, Fort Lauderdale, Fla.) 

According to the historical Marxist, Amer- 
ica has no future. She is dying—if she is 
not already dead. She is approaching the 
end of that great cycle developed and given 
to the world by Herr Marx and disseminated 
in the epistles of Communist thought. The 
United States and her allies are about to 
collapse in the final phase of that sociologi- 
cal cycle known as historical evolution. 

Now it is an acknowledged fact that mod- 
ern man has little time to think out so- 
clological principles, This is especially true 
if the sociological principles are derived from 
that masterpiece of confusion and contradic- 
tion, the Communist Manifesto. Since the 
modern Marxist must take great pains to 
illustrate this theory of historical evolution, 
he draws flamboyant and inaccurate com- 
parisons between American democracy and 
Greek democracy and the fall of Greece, 
between American morals and Roman morals 
and the fall of Rome, and between American 
capitalism and feudal capitalism and the 
collapse of the feudal states. 

It is with great delight that the fall of 
other states and other institutions are equat- 
ed by the Marxist with the fall of the 
United States and her institutions. No 
consideration is given to the fact that Amer- 
ica is unique, and that the ideal of America, 
the idea of a free and democratic society, 
will always live in the hearts of men, or at 
least in the hearts of those men who refuse 
to submit to any indignity that would make 
them something less than men. 

Right now, America is different. If she 
remains different, she will never succumb to 
the Marxian wheel of fortune. Admittedly, 
there may have been a pattern followed in 
the fall of the earth’s 127 major civilizations, 
but America does not fit into that pattern. 

Few people have not heard the expression, 
“All roads lead to Rome.“ One reason given 
for the collapse of previous states has ac- 
tually been expressed in this hackneyed 
phrase. Excessive self-indulgence or alleged 
self-sufficiency can destroy nations as well 
as individuals. If the time comes when 
America feels that she has conquered the 
world and is free to step on the toes of 
smaller nations, or, Just as bad and at the 
other extreme, to isolate herself from them, 
she will be taking the initial step down an ill- 
fated trail. All life was to revolve around 
Rome while the barbarian world could go to 
perdition but, if you remember, the outside 
world didn't go to perdition. It went to 
Rome. 

America is different. She walks the earth 
in a true spirit of internationalism. Not 
only has she freely given her food, her ma- 
chines, her resources, but now even her 
youth, in the battle for international peace 
and understanding, We are the first people 
in all of history to care whether our neigh- 
bors lived or died or could read and write. 
We struggle, perhaps in vain, that all people 
may belong to the United Nations. We fight 
a sometimes thankless war so that all peo- 
ple may not be forced into social and eco- 
nomic servitude. We negotiate so that the 
final test of the advancement of- some may 
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not be the annihilation of all. We would be 
the first to admit that all roads should not 
lead to Washington, D.C., and that every 
good thing does not bear the label, Made in 
the U.S.A.” 

At the height of the Peloponnesian War 
in ancient Greece, an Athenian argued ve- 
hemently against the use of the catapult in 
naval warfare. He objected on the grounds 
that the weapon was not an Athenian in- 
vention. The same man objected to the for- 
mation of a legislature. He said that all the 
people should govern because that was the 
way things had always been done. Two 
years later, Athenian democracy was de- 
stroyed forever when Sparta won a series 
of sea battles in which, most historians seem 
to agree, the deciding factor was the use of 
fiame-throwing catapults. Athens had 
grown to proud to change and reform. 

The trouble with many older nations to- 
day is that, like Athens, they have become 
rigid, by rejecting change as a sign of weak- 
ness rather than as a sign of adaptability. 

One of the most impressive features of the 
American scene is our ability to change and 
reform. Queen Victoria once quipped, “They 
even change princes every 4 years.” America 
has been able to maintain her leadership in 
every major fleld because she realizes that 
no matter how good a thing is, it can always 
become better. 

With Jerome Kerwin, I believe that, “An 
American must hold his philosophy as some- 
thing not unamendable or fixed for all time. 
Philosophy is the product of man’s reason 
which has limits in a general sense, but the 
limits are not definable. Man's reason may 
still apprehend further triiths and these he 
must be ready to accept.” 

Democracy, as I undertsand it, is a goal yet 
to be reached. It is an Eden always around 
the corner or beyond the horizon. Even if 
we were to turn all the world into bountiful 
and productive democracies presided over by 
just and honorable men, there would still 
be a challenge, and a goal yet to be ful- 
filled. 

I firmly believe that the ideal which we 
call America has a great future. It is also 
my opinion that because America has been 
integrated into the world, has learned to re- 
form herself when necessity warrants, and 
has yet to fulfill an all-encompassing never- 
ending challenge, she will continue to grow 
and to serve mankind long after the spurious 
histories of Karl Marx have passed into 
oblivion. 


Travel and Entertainment Section of the 
Internal Revenue Code 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 13, 1963 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of re- 
marks delivered by Mortimer M. Caplin, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, be- 
fore the National Restaurant Association 
in Chicago on May 21, 1963, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. Mr. 
Caplin’s remarks are a clear summary of 
the meaning of the new Internal Revenue 
Service rules with respect to travel and 
entertainment expenditures by business- ~ 
men. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Texr or REMARKS DELIVERED BY MORTIMER M. 
Cart, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE, BEFORE THE NaTIONAL RESTAURANT As- 
soctaTIon, Cuicaco, ILL., May 21, 1963 
I welcome the opportunity to join you in 

this nonlavish, nonextravagant business 

luncheon, in this quiet surrounding, condu- 
cive to the discussion of business. 

My present assignment in Government 
requires me to travel all over the country. 
I have met a wide variety of restaurateurs 
and hotelmen, and continue to be impressed 
by the sort of persons they are. They are 
a friendly, hard-working group. They enjoy 
being with people and have a real desire to 
be of service. I have found them to be re- 
sponsible individuals With a deep interest in 
their local communities and the affairs of 
their country. 

During my 20 years as a business lawyer, 
I have represented restaurateurs and hotel- 
men. I understand their problems and 
views, and make every effort to see that 
these viewpoints are properly taken into ac- 
count in the day-to-day decisionmaking of 
the Internal Revenue Service. 

The important relationship of Internal 
Revenue to your industry is obvious, Your 
prosperity and growth are of direct concern 
to all elements of Government. They mean 
higher incomes and more Jobs. They mean 
a larger tax return to our country to sup- 
port our defense, space, and other vital 
governmental programs at home and abroad. 

Internal Revenue administers the tax laws 
in the form they are passed by Congress. We 
don't make the law; this is within the prov- 
ince of the legislature. We don't recommend 
tax laws; this is the role of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. We can't ignore or repeal a 
tax law, nor can we alter or modify it. Rath- 
er, we try to follow congressional direction as 
closely as possible, and to see that the law is 
applied in a decent and even-handed 
manner, 

NEW TRAVEL AND ENTERTAINMENT STATUTE 


This pattern of administration applies to 
all provisions of the Internal Revenue Code, 
including the new travel and entertainment 
section which was enacted in October 1962. 

The travel and entertainment problem is 
not a new one. It arose many years ago, in 
part due to an overlap in two provisions of 
the Code—one which allows a deduction for 
ordinary and necessary business expenses; 
and another which disallows any deduction 
for personal, living, or family expenses. Be- 

with the high taxes of World War II 
this problem became particularly acute and 
many abuses were revealed. 

Our tax administrators sought numerous 
solutions within the existing statutory 
framework, but the basic problem defied ad- 
ministrative solution. 

Over a 10-year period, Congress has been 
giving travel and entertainment its special 
attention. In 1952, Congressman Kino, of 
California, introduced legislation which 
would have barred business expense deduc- 
tions unless substantiated in accordance 
with regulations. In 1959 and in 1960, Sen- 
ator CLARK, of Pennsylvania, proposed cor- 
rective legislation, and in the latter year, the 
Senate passed a bill which would have de- 
nied travel and entertainment deductions 
except for the cost of food or beverage. It 
was after this Senate action that both 
Houses that the Secretary of the 
Treasury and Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation should report back to the 
87th Congress on the results of adminis- 
trative efforts. This was the background. 


After lengthy hearings in 1961 and 1962, 


Congress enacted the new travel and enter- 


talnment legislation—code section 274— 
which we are discussing today. The provi- 
sion has two principal goals: 

1, To abolish the “Cohan” rule, which per- 
mitted deductions based on estimations and 
uncorroborated statements of taxpayers. 
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The statute effects this by requiring the tax- 
payer to substantiate by adequate records or 
by sufficient evidence corroborating his own 
statement the various elements of travel and 
entertainment expenditures. 

2. To deny deductions for items which are 
essentially social or living expenses: This is 
accomplished by generally requiring a.closer 
proximate relationship between most travel 
and entertainment expenses and the tax- 
payer's trade or business. 

PROCEDURE IN DRAFTING REGULATIONS 


In preparing regulations under the new 
statute, Internal Revenue did not work in 
an ivory tower. 

In the first instance, we meticulously 
sought to follow the direction of Congress, 
This was emphasized to our staff members 
who were charged with the responsibility of 
drafting the various provisions of the regu- 
lations. In my recent appearance before 
the Senate Finance Committee, this philoso- 
phy and approach were discussed in full. 

Next, our policy guideline was clearly fixed 
50 as to apply a rule of reason and to attain 
a balanced set of regulations. We did not 
want the statute or regulations to inter- 
fere with legitimate business activity. Our 
aim was only to end the abuses identified by 
the Congress. 

Both during and after the drafting stage, 
we conferred with many business and pro- 
fessional leaders to get their ideas and sug- 
gestions, and to work together with them in 
solving various practical problems. In addi- 
tion, numerous business expense account 
forms and practices were carefully studied. 

Tentative regulations were than reviewed 
by my advisory group of outstanding law- 
yers, accountants and businessmen. Finally, 
public comments were invited and public 
hearings were scheduled to obtain taxpayer 
reactions, all as part of the normal proce- 
dure Internal Revenue follows in preparing 
the regulations required by law. 

Of further importance was our decision to 
provide a transitional period allowing time 
for the public to become familiar with the 
new statute and regulations and to make 
accommodations to them. While the new 
statute is technically effective on January 
1, 1963, we are instructing agents that, until 
30 days following final publication of the 
regulations, taxpayers acting in good faith 
are not expected to be in exact compliance 
with the law and regulations. On interpre- 
tative issues, all reasonable doubts will be 
resolved in the taxpayer's favor. This grace 
period which will not end before July 1, 1963, 
is also being allowed to enable taxpayers to 
conform their accounting procedures and 
systems to the new statute and regulations. 

REGULATIONS ram AND REASONABLE 


Almost every tax specialist who under- 
stands the new law, and who has carefully 
compared the statute and regulations, has 
concluded that the regulations are very fair 
and reasonable. They reflect a liberal ap- 
proach, while remaining consistent with the 
statute passed by Congress. On recordkeep- 
ing, they approximate the requirements that 
well-run corporations have been using for 
years for internal purposes. 

Your own association has publicly said: 
“The new expense account regulations, if 
they are understood, should not hurt res- 
taurant sales.“ 

You might properly be asking yourself: “If 
all this is so, what is all the shooting about? 
Why are certain restaurants feeling the 
pinch?” 

In response, I think it clear that certain 
expense account abuses are being curtailed; 
and, to the extent this is so, any restaurant 
which had previously received income from 
these violations of the tax law would experi- 
ence a reduction in operations. But, I 
quickly add, this is not the full story. 

Part of the falloff in receipts is undoubt- 
edly due to an overreaction to the new law; 
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and part to the decisions of some employers 
to use this as an occasion to carefully moni- 
tor all travel and entertainment expenditures 
of their businesses. 

Also, there is some misunderstanding and 
confusion over the operation of the new law. 
We have sought to explain the statute and 
regulations by various releases and speeches, 
and we plan to do more in the future. But 
the public has witnessed a series of charges 
and. countercharges, with references to 
vagueness and complexity. 

A good deal of energy has been expended 
on attacks on the new legislation and regu- 
lations, In fact, they are not any more diffi- 
cult than numerous other items in our tax 
laws; nor is more discretion being given here 
to revenue agents than in many other pro- 
visions of the tax laws. 

Some of the misunderstanding has re- 
sulted from the fact that, for the first time, 
numerous individuals are themselves read- 
ing new tax provisions instead of following 
their past practices of relying on their law- 
yers and accountants. This has led to cer- 
tain public debates which to date have un- 
fortunately created more heat than light. 

Today, the need is apparent for clear com- 
munication and simply worded advice in in- 
terpreting the new provisions. Americans 
have a great record of compliance with our 
laws, and they should be given every possible 
assistance in meeting their tax obligations. 
WHEN ARE TRAVEL AND ENTERTAINMENT EXPEND- 

TTURES DEDUCTIBLE? 


The new law provides that—so long as ex- 
penditures meet the old ordinary and nec- 
business standard—travel and enter- 
tainment costs will be deductible if they fit 
into any one of the three basic provisions of 
the new code, section 274: 
1. If there is an active, legitimate business 
discussion during the entertainment period; 
or 


2. If goodwill entertainment is being pro- 
vided directly before or after a substantial 
and bona fide business discussion; or 

3. If food and beverage is being provided 
to a business associate for goodwill purposes 
in an atmosphere where there are no sub- 
stantial distractions. This is the so-called 
quiet business meal exception which ts of 
such importance to the restaurant and hotel 
industries. 

Your representatives have asked me to 
state in plain 1 the extent tax 
laws allow room for this—the meaning of 
these rules from your standpoint. In reply 
to four of the questions that have been put 
to me, I offer the following: 

1. The new law is virtually the same as the 
old wtih respect to entertaining business 
guests at a meal in a typical restaurant. This 
form of goodwill entertaining does_not re- 
quire that there be an actual business dis- 
cussion. 

2. Directly before or after a substantial 
and legitimate busines discussion—or a busi- 
ness session of a typical convention—night- 
club entertainment of business guests is de- 
ductible in virtually the same manner as 
under prior law. 

3. So long as the husband's entertainment 
expenses are deductible, there is no change 
in the law with respect to entertaining wives 
of the taxpayer and his business guests in 
restaurants or in nightclubs, whether at 
conventions or otherwise. 

4. The cost of banquets at the typical busi- 
ness convention is deductible whether en- 
tertainment is provided or not. Similarly, 
the cost of a hospitality suite at a conven- 
tien is deductible in the same manner as 
under prior law. 

Another related question put to me was: 
“Under the new law, must a business guest 
at a restaurant luncheon actually be a cus- 
tomer?” The answer to this is “No.” In re- 
ferring to this type of business guest, I 
have sometimes described him as “the nat- 
ural object of your business attention.” In- 
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cluded here would be legitimate business 
prospects as well as customers, and the fact 
that repeated contacts might be needed in 
order to culminate the business transaction 
would not defeat the deduction. Nor is it 
necessary to show that the efforts were suc- 
cessful. It Is a fact of busines life that “The 
best laid schemes o’ mice an’ men gang aft 
a-gley.“ 

To summarize on restaurant business 
guests, I suggest that only one question 
needs be answered affirmatively: “Was your 
primary purpose to further your trade or 
busines?” Or, putting it another way, Can 
you reasonably expect a business benefit from 
your relationship with this guest?“ 

A series of other questions was also sub- 
mitted by your representatives late last 
week, These questions go into many specific 
situations, and we plan to publish detailed 
answers. Prior to publication we hope we 
will have the opportunity to confer with some 
of your leaders to consider their views on the 
form and substance of these answers. 


NEW RECORDKEEPING RULES 


The new statute states that no travel and 
entertainment deduction is allowed unless 
“the taxpayer, by “adequate records” or by 
“sufficient evidence corroborating his own 
statement”, substantiates the following: 
amount, time, place, business purpose, and 
business relationship to the taxpayer of the 
persons entertained. The statute also per- 
mits the regulations to waive some or all 
of the substantiation requirements for incl- 
dental items, up to a given dollar amount. 

The committee reports indicate that Con- 
gress felt that the taxpayer's own contem- 
poraneous records would normally be 
sufficient for such incidental items as cabs, 
telephone calls, tips, and the usual business 
luncheon: In response to this, the regula- 
tions provide that receipts or other outside 
documentation will not be required for 
meals or entertainment expenses under $25. 
We believe this is a reasonable figure in 
interpreting the so-calied de minimis rule, 
and we try to liberalize it further by stating 
that tips need not be included in deter- 
mining whether $25 or more had been spent. 
Initially, some people misunderstood this 
effort to liberalize and charged that we were 
being overmeticulous In suggesting separa- 
tion of tips. But it is clear now that this 
separation is optional to the taxpayer, and is 
intended for his benefit. 

Most people will rely on the “adequate 
records” requirement of the statute, for this 
is obviously the most practical way of sub- 
stantiating expenditures. For the typical 
restaurant business meal all that is usually 
involved here is a notation of the amount, 
time, place, and identity of the person enter- 
tained. Typically the business purpose is 
evident from the surrounding circumstances, 
and only if this is not so is there any need 
to record this. I might add that the mere 
statement “business good will” would suf- 
ficiently identify the business purpose, and 
this would normally be presumed even in the 
absence of a written entry. 

Where the good will entertainment is 
directly before or after a substantial and 
legitimate business discussion, additional 
information is required to be recorded. The 
regulations require a statement of busi- 
ness purpose as well as the time, nature, and 
extent of the business discussion. 

In applying the “adequate records” rule 
of the statute, the regulations allow for a 
certain measure of flexibility. Four relief 
provisions are set forth: 

1, Substantial compliance: If a taxpayer 
has made a good faith effort to comply with 
the regulations, he will not be penalized if 
his records do not satisfy every requirement. 
For example, he would not automatically be 
denied a deduction merely because he did 
not procure a receipt in a situation calling 
for one. 
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2. Accidental destruction: If receipts or 
records are lost through circumstances be- 
yond his control, a taxpayer has a right to 
substantiate deductions by reasonable re- 
construction of his expenditures. 

3. Exceptional circumstances: If, by rea- 
son of the “inherent nature of the situation,” 
a taxpayer is unable to satisfy in full the 
“adequate records” requirements, he has the 
right under the regulations to substantially 
comply by presenting the next best evidence. 

4. Commissioner's discretion: The regula- 
tions grant to the Commissioner the discre- 
tion to waive the receipt requirements if he 
determines it is tmpracticable for such docu- 
mentary evidence to be required. 

TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR RECEIPT RULE 


Your officers asked me to discuss in par- 
ticular the $25 receipt rule. 

At the outset, let us first be clear that there 
is no $25 limit on expenditures, There seems 
to be some misunderstanding about this, and 
we have even heard reference to the “$24.95 
special” in the context of an absolute ceiling 
price. There is no change in the law here, 
and, as before, the test of reasonableness ap- 
plies. Legitimate business expenses, includ- 
ing legitimate travel and entertainment ex- 
penses, may certainly exceed $25. Questions 
on amounts of legitimate expenditures are 
not raised frequently, and when they are, 
the determination is based upon all the facts 
and circumstances surrounding the particu- 
lar situation, 

To the extent information is contained in 
a receipt it need not be duplicated in a diary 
or similar statement of expenses under the 
“adequate record“ rule. Normally a recorda- 
tion is called for whether the expense is above 
or below $25. 

An exception from recordkeeping is made 
for per diem or reimbursement arrange- 
ments up to 825 a day when the taxpayer is 
traveling away from home, as well as for 
mileage arrangements up to 15 cents a mile. 
Here, reasonable internal controls by the em- 
ployer are deemed to be sufficient, and there 
is no requirement for either recordation or 
receipts. 

A deduction is not automatically lost if 
the taxpayer does not procure a receipt when 
it is normally called for by the regulations. 
The relief provisions were mentioned above— 
substantial compliance, accidental destruc- 
tion, exceptional circumstances, etc. Fur- 
ther, the taxpayer is always free to supply 
“other evidence’ even though he has not 
maintained “adequate records.“ A support- 
ing memorandum from his files and a state- 
ment from the persons entertained are an ex- 
ample of an adequate substitute. 


RESTAURANT INDUSTRY PROBLEMS 


Needless to say, I am very much aware and 
concerned about the problems of the restau- 
rant industry. Of great interest to me was 
the comprehensive analysis made in the 
May issue of one of the leading magazines 
in the food service industry—lInstitutions, 
a magazine of mass feeding—mass housing. 

Institutions describes the many difficulties 
the restaurant industry has been facing 
over the years: long term decline, and a 
profit squeeze; continuously rising food and 
labor costs; economic inability to raise 
prices; profits dropping from 5.7 percent 
(1950) to 3.2 percent; for every 30,000 new 
restaurants each year, 27,000 going out of 
business. 

Also referred to is the three-year study on 
public buying habits being completed by 
the U.S. Department of Commerce. The shift 
in purchasing patterns is said to be graphic. 
More is being spent on basics, durable goods, 
and savings. Less is being spent on such 
things as tobacco, alcohol, food, and dining 
out. 

Institutions“ noted the “tremendous in- 
crease in eating out—necessary meals at 
lunch or dinner”, but it also commented on 
the “obvious decline in dining out as a 
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leisure-time activity”. In analyzing the 
Many causes of the decline in restaurant 
business, it said: “The revolt against the ex- 
cesses of expense account living—high win- 
ing and dining—is a popular revolt.“ It also 
said: “Many potential quality customers 
* * have been offended by the excesses of 
the expense account rich and prefer to do 
their entertaining elsewhere." 

The writer of the piece, feature editor 
James Wood, posed a number of questions: 

Whether the restaurant industry wants to 
become “identified in the public mind with 
lavish overspending”? 

Whether it ts doing anything to “divorce 
itself from this image"? 

Whether Gresham's law is being applied: 
“the bad reputation” of some customers 
driving “out the good" customers? 

Whether there is “any way for the restau- 
rant industry as a whole to make a come- 
back, divorced from the abusive expense 
account freeloaders?” 

This is the line of questioning suggested 
by Institutions, a magazine which has 
been serving your industry for some 25 
years. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Most of the restaurateurs I've spoken to 
follow the view recently expressed by the 
Florida Motel Association: 

“We want to see (our) industry prosper, 
but we want more to see it successful, based 
on income and practices from legitimate and 
honest sources.” 

These restaurateurs want everything 
they're legitimately entitled to, and noth- 
ing more. They're interested in giving their 
customers value: high quality and good serv- 
ice at decent prices. They're interested in 
their non-expense-account clientele as well 
as. their non-expense-account customers. 

The views of these responsible restau- 
rateurs provide a firm basis for us to join 
forces: 3 

To make sure that legitimate business uc- 
tivity is not hampered by the new law and 


“regulations; 


To communicate to the public on the prop- 
er deductions allowable under the new law 
and regulations; and 5 

To communicate to Internal Revenue per- 
sonnel on the need for fair, reasonable and 
commonsense administration of the new 
law and regulations. 

The travel and entertainment statute re- 
cently passed by Congress is good legislation. 
It is not antibusiness, nor is it aimed at 
legitimate business activity. Rather, it 
strikes a fair balance between restricting 
abuses which were undermining confidence 
in our tax system, and not imposing undue 
restrictions on fair and reasonable business 
expenditures. 2 

With cooperation and a reasonable’ ap- 
proach on the part of both tax administra- 
tor and those affected by the new legisla- 
tion, I believe the law will be administered 
fairly—to meet the legitimate needs of the 
restaurant industry and the business com- 
munity, and to serve the best interests of 
our country during this challenging period 
of the Nation's history. 


Tribute to Pope John 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 
IN THE e eee NENA 
Wednesday, June 12, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, rarely, if ever, in modern his- 
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tory has such a wide range of world opin- 
ion respected and praised a Pope of the 
Roman Catholic Church, as is evidenced 
by the public expression of sadness at 
the news of the recent death of Pope 
John the 23d. In the short space of 4% 
years this kindly and peace-loving 
Catholic leader has gained the best 
wishes and the affections of Protestants, 
Catholics, Jews, and all men of good will. 
His contributions to religious unity, 
world peace and the well-being of en- 
slaved peoples and suffering humanity 
everywhere will always be remembered. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
two editorials from newspapers in the 
Sixth Congressional District, which I 

represent, in the Recorp. These well- 
written editorials, one from the Shenan- 
doah Evening Herald, and the other from 
the Pottsville Republican, admirably re- 
flect the grief and sadness felt by us all: 
[From the Pottsville (Pa.) Republican] 
His Imprint Was GREAT 

From the high pinnacle occupied by the 
supreme Pontiff of the Roman Catholic 
Church, it is difficult to appear at once a 
great religious leader and a warm human 
being. Pope John XXIII achieved that dis- 
tinction in his brief 4%½ years as Pope. 

Possessed of a winning friendliness, he 
sought from the outset to invest the papacy 
with a deep sense of humanity. That he suc- 
ceeded is attested by the fact that millions 
of poor everywhere responded to him with 
great feeling. 

Pope John was stoutly orthodox in his 
Catholicism. But evidently he did not think 
it necessary to stress this by holding himself 
and his office austere and aloof. 

He did not fear to innovate. He called 
and Ecumenical Council, only the 21st ever 
to be summoned in some 20 centuries of 
Catholic history. He consecrated a bishop, 
using an ancient Greek rite which was novel 
to Rome. There were many other such 
touches. 

The warmth of his spirit was felt when 
he visited prisoners in a Rome jail, when he 
raised the salaries of many in the Vatican, 
when he broke the old tradition that the 
Pope must eat alone. Not all his changes 
were li Many reforms were, in 
fact, a return to older largely forgotten ways 
of doing. In this respect he showed an 
abiding concern for the historical continuity 
of the exalted post he held. 

Pope John did not forget either that his 
position gave him rare opportunity to speak 
to the world as an advocate of peace, of order, 
of sound morality. His various pronounce- 
ments were a powerful force for good in an 
age that desperately needs that influence. 

At 60, Pope John was unknown to the 
world. Sixteen years later he ascended to 
the Pope’s chair. Many thought his ad- 
vanced age would make of him a kind of 
“transition Pope” who would have slight ef- 
fect om the course of Catholicism and re- 
ligion generally. 

Pope John confounded the doubters. He 
tolled with great vigor and full heart. His 
years at the pinnacle were few. But his im- 
print on the spiritual life of the world was 
great. 

From the Shenandoah (Pa.) 
Evening Herald] 
Rest In PEACE 

Death of Pope John XXIII consumates 
the career of a man whose life was a mod- 
ern version of a success story. 

Here was an Italian peasant's son who 
went on to become leader of half a billion 
Catholics around the world. He learned 
the hard side of life as he grew up on the 
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land his father worked for another man as 
a sharecropper. This humble beginning 
provided a background of human kindness 
and great respect for the working classes. 

The Holy Father was a devoted disciple 
of world peace. It was in April of this year 
that he issued his famous Papal document 
“Pacem ad Terris" (Peace on Earth) which 
urged world leaders to work together for 
peace based on justice and liberty for 
everyone. 

Some unknowingly criticized Pope John 
when he received the son-in-law of Soviet 
Premier Khrushchey at an audience last 
March. It was later revealed that the Pope 
had initiated a program to free the many 
imprisoned clergymen behind the Iron Cur- 
tain and to obtain greater religious freedom 
in Communist countries. 

His campaign for world peace was recog- 
nized this year when he was selected for the 
Balzan International Foundations Peace 
Prize. 

Unlike many of his predecessors, Pope 
John was of the firm belief that religion 
should keep up with the times. His illus- 
trious career has seen many incidents where 
he broke with tradition. In each case he 
was of the opinion that the change was for 
the good of the church as many practices 
became outdated in today’s modern way 
of life. 

As death came upon him his prayers were 
not for himself but rather for his great 
ambition, “Peace throughout the world.” 


May he rest in peace, 


U.S. Flag Symbolizes National Heritage 
and Goals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DAN TE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1963 


Mr, FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, Flag Day 
is June 14. No day is better for an 
American to pause and reflect on those 
matters of serious import to him as an 
individual and as a citizen-member of 
that great Nation, the United States 
of America. 

With all our national traits of exu- 
berance and enthusiasm, our acceptance 
of the need for struggle and hard work 
to accomplish our personal and national 
goals, we all too seldom take time out to 
recapitulate all the glories of American 
citizenship. I submit, Mr. Speaker, that 
Flag Day gives us all an opportunity to 
pay homage to our great tradition and to 
rededicate ourselves to the perpetuation 
of our highest aspirations and ideals. 

No nation’s flag is merely a handful of 
gaily colored bunting. It may seem to be 
that, but it is much more. As Henry 
Ward Beecher said: 

A thoughful mind when it sees a nation’s 
flag, sees not the flag but the nation itself. 
And whatever may be its symbols, its in- 
signia, he reads chiefly in the flag, the gov- 
ernment, the principles, the truth, the his- 
tory that belong to the nation that sets it 
forth. The American flag has been a symbol 
of liberty and men rejoiced in it. 


Mr. Speaker, it is not sufficient for all 
Americans to recognize and celebrate 
Flag Day with appropriate ceremony. 
True patriotism demands daily recogni- 
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tion of the continuing symbolic import- 
ance of our flag. Do we display the flag 
on all prescribed occasions? Do we con- 
form to the regulations protecting it? 
Are we alert to failures to sodo? These 
are some of the many questions we 
should ask ourselves. 

It is one of the basic guarantees of 
citizenship that a citizen of the United 
States, acting solely as an individual, 
has the privilege and duty to exert a 
responsible role in demanding for the 
U.S. flag the honor and protection it 
deserves. That such individual initia- 
tive may win desirable community action 
is best illustrated by a recent incident 
in Dade County, Fla. 

Due to the increasing number of poll- 
ing places, some of them temporary, there 
has been somewhat of a problem in 
always procuring proper display of the 
flag. We realize, Mr. Speaker, that Pub- 
lic Law 829, 77th Congress, section (f) 
declares: 

The flag should be displayed daily, weather 


permitting, on or near every polling place 
on election day. 


This legislation sets up criteria for 
the displaying and treatment of our flag 
and leaves it up to the proper local 
officials to voluntarily conform. 

Many citizens probably made passing 
note of the absence of the flag, but failed 
to follow the matter further. It was left 
to a constituent of the Fourth District of 
Florida, which I have the honor to repre- 
sent, to implement his deep feeling that 
the symbolism of the U.S. flag and the 
precious freedoms alined to it never can 
be too often brought to our attention 
and granted our support and respect. 

Iam speaking of Mr. Norman R. Kirk, 
of Miami, Fla. He made it his business 
to notify the authorities of Dade County 
and his Congressman of the oversight in 
displaying of the flag. As a result of his 
protest and further inquiry by me, I am 
proud to state that County Manager 
Irving C. MeNayr, of Metropolitan Dade 
County, Fla., has authorized the pur- 
chase of flags for every polling place in 
Dade County, and our Nation’s flag 
rete be flying there at the next elec- 

on. 

The simple sincerity of Mr. Kirk’s 
words expresses every citizen’s feeling 
about the U.S. flag that I wish to share 
them with my colleagues. The following 
Moy excerpts from his letter are his 
plea: 

I am a retired naval officer with 30 years’ 
service. Our flag has been my inspiration 
for many years, and as my years diminish, 
I am proud to bask in its security, stature, 
strength, and prestige. 

My letter brings me to this point: when I 
voted last November the American flag was 
noticeably missing. I contacted the Miami 
Herald, a flag was procured for that polling 
place by midafternoon, through what 
channels I do not know. 

Last month (February 1963), at my voting 
precinct, again no flag * on 
— 12, 1963, I went to vote, again no 
30. I am requesting, if no law presently 
exists covering this act, that one be enacted 
making it compulsory to display an Ameri- 
can flag at all polling places in Dade County. 

I have spent too many of my years as- 
sisting in the preservation of our flag to find 
it missing at the very initial basis of our 
democracy. 


1963 


Mr. Speaker, we may well conclude our 
remarks with the reminder that the 
American fiag was brought at the price 
of dedication by generations of citizens, 
by a lifetime of service by members of 
our Armed Forces, such as Norman R. 
Kirk, and by the supreme sacrifice of 
the lives of many true patriots. Let us 
then, on Flag Day and all other days, 
render to it the reverence and homage 
which it deserves. 


Economic Illiteracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, amid 
the plaintive cries of “creeping social- 
ism” and the “advent of the welfare 
state,” it is indeed refreshing and heart- 
ening to come upon a man who eagerly 
accepts the challenges and risks inherent 
in the preservation of the free enter- 
prise system. I commend to the atten- 
tion of my fellow Members an article by 
the secretary of Kiwanis International, 
O. E. Peterson, which should serve both 
as a warning and as a call to reexamine 
the sometimes passive acceptance of our 
own economic principles. 

EEEPING ENTERPRISE FREE 
(By O. E. Peterson) 

The phrase free enterprise“ is a very 
dangerous one. It sounds so simple, but the 
reality behind the phrase is not simple at 
all. rated ge proach laser 
who live under the free en 
only vaguely understand it. mandate TA a 
stockbroker told about a woman who wanted 
to invest some money. “But be sure to get 
me only stocks that will go up,” she said. 
“Don't get me any that might go down.” 

This incident points up an aspect of our 
free enterprise economy that needs empha- 
sizing today as never before. Free enter- 
Prise, like freedom in any form, involves 
risk. Freedom and complete security are 
fundamentally incompatible. A cradle-to- 
the-grave welfare state may be possible, but 
TT 

om. 

This is not to say that it is unimportant 
to provide increased security for our fellow 
citizens. Unconcern for those who have been 
unable to succeed in a competitive free 
enterprise economy is wholly inconsistent 
With Kiwanis objects. It is one of our basic 
Principles that help should be given to those 
who need it. 

The big question is: From what source 
should this help come? On one side are 
those who insist that increased governmental 
intervention is the only answer, even at the 


are all of us who believe that our people's 
needs can be filled in a free society. 

We must recognize, however, that the bur- 
den of proof is on us. That free enterprise 
Offers both economic security and freedom 
is easy to say; it is far less easy to demon- 
Strate. But demonstration, not utterance, is 
now required of all who have faith in free 
enterprise. 

Let us consider some specific areas. A 
good deal of government interference in our 

has followed exposure of 
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of the Pure Food and Drug Act in 1906 is one 
example. The philosophy of free enterprise 
to which we subscribe is not an “anything 
goes” philosophy. A dishonest business 
practice cannot be justified in the name of 
free enterprise, but it can do much to under- 
mine the free enterprise system itself. We 
must, therefore, do all In our power to elim- 
inate abuses before they provide the occasion 
for increased governmental intervention. A 
person who invests in a business is taking a 
risk. This is inherent in the free enterprise 
system. But a person who buys a product 
or service should not have to risk being 
cheated. This risk is not a proper free 
enterprise risk. 

Even adherence to the highest ethical 
standards will not be enough to preserve 
both our economic system and our freedom. 
The system itself must be made to operate 
with ever-increasing efficiency. The de- 
mands that will be made on it are so great 
that inefficiency and waste can no more be 
tolerated than can unscrupulousness. We 
who support free enterprise are vociferous 
in our condemnation of governmental waste 
and inefficiency, We dare not turn a more 
tolerant eye on wasteful and inefficient prac- 
tices in the private sector of our economy. 

The more emotional we become about 
“free enterprise the more likely we are to 
forget to emphasize “enterprise” as much as 
we emphasize free.“ Of all economic sys- 
tems, free enterprise provides the least 
justification for complacency. The busi- 
nessman who thinks and operates today as 
he did 30 years ago is asking for trouble— 
and is a trouble spot in our economy, So Is 
the businessman who welcomes Government 
intervention when it happens to work to his 
advantage. On occasion, a group of business 
interests have actually asked for govern- 
mental restriction of their competitors. 
The company president who on Monday gives 
an impassioned talk on behalf of free enter- 
prise and on Tuesday dictates an equally 
vigorous letter to his congressman demand- 
ing legislation to restrain his competitors is 
actually a hazard to the economic philos- 
ophy to which he pays lp service, He's 
against “governmental paternalism”—except 
for himself. 

One positive measure all of us can take 
to help keep enterprise free is an unre- 
mitting effort to combat “economic Ulit- 
eracy." Ironically, we who believe strongly 
in free enterprise must bear the responsi- 
bility for the appalling popular ignorance of 
its principles. The father who is dismayed 
by his teen-age children’s attitude toward 
free enterprise should ask himself how much 
time he spent explaining the economic facts 
of life to them. 

All of us, in fact, should ask ourselves how 
much individual effort we have put forth to 
help keep free enterprise a vital reality. It 
is not enough to say that we haven't the 
time, that we have all we can do to take care 
of our own businesses, our own professions, 
our own families. We have not become 
Kiwanians in order to do no more than we 
would have to do anyway. Our Administra- 
tive Theme for 1963 is “Responsibility—The 
Key to Freedom.” 
cept that responsibility. 


Who Are the Real Fright Peddlers? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1963 
Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 


It remains for us to ac-, 
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California, James B. Urr, delivered a 
speech at the Indiana War Memorial Au- 
ditorium under the sponsorship of “We 
the People.” 

The address was entitled “Who Are 
the Real Fright Peddlers?” and the text 
follows: 

WHO ARE THE REAL PrIGHT PEDDLERS? 

(By Hon. James B. Urr, of California) 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
my fellow Americans, it is a privilege and an 
honor to be invited to participate in this 
important and historic occasion. Meetings 
and discussions such as this can have an 
important bearing on the future of this Re- 
public. I am, as you all know, a controversial 
figure. I have been called an “alarmist” by 
those who want America to sleep. To that 
I will plead guilty, even as Paul Revere was 
an alarmist in his day, and traveled the 
countryside to warn the sleeping villagers 
that the British were coming. I have been 
called “inflammatory” because I will not sub- 
scribe to the slogan of “Better Red Than 
Dead.” More recently I have been referred 
to by a few of my colleagues in the House 
and the Senate as a “fright peddler.“ It is 
apparent that we who have a patriotic devo- 
tion to this Republic are supposed to lie 
down and play dead while the pseudo-lib- 
erals not only permit but assist in the exten- 
sion of communism in every part of the globe: 
and those who wish to resist the appeasement 
in Laos, the surrender in Cuba, and the aban- 
donment of freedom fighters throughout the 
world, as well as the suicidal unilateral dis- 
armament program, are termed “fright ped- 
diers.” The truth is, I am frightened, and 
I would be a coward if I did not raise my 
voice in protest, and to tell the American 
people the truth about the International 
Communist Conspiracy and its interwoven 
relationship to the Communist Party, U.S.A. 

As J. Edgar Hoover said in an address to 
law. enforcement officials on March 1, 1960: 
“It is indeed appalling that some members 
of our society continue to deplore and criti- 
cize those who stress the Communist danger. 
What these misguided ‘authorities’ fail to 
realize is that the Communist Party, U.S.A., 
is an integral part of international commu- 
nism * Public indifference to this threat 
is tantamount to national suicide, Lethargy 
leads only to disaster.” 

Our Founding Fathers were well aware that 
man's eternal enemy was government, 
whether that government was a dictatorship, 
& benevolent monarchy, a democracy, or a 
republic. Usurpation of power is the natural 
trend of every government. George Wash- 
ington expressed it in these words: “Gov- 
ernment is like a fire, which if it is properly 
controlled. will Nght your homes and cook 
your food and run your factories, but if it 
is not controlled, it will destroy you.” 

A hundred years ago, a great Civil War was 
being fought to test whether a nation con- 
ceived in liberty could long endure. Today, 
we are engaged in another civil war testing 
the same premise. It is not a hot war, but 
a cold war, which can be just as deadly. 
During tha hundred years, the poles of the 
compass have swung in a 180° are. At that 
time it was a question of whether or not the 
sovereignty of a State or a group of States 
transcended the sovereignty of the Union. 
That conflict was resolved in favor of the 
Union. The conflict today is whether or not 
the sovereignty of the Union transcends the 
sovereignty of the States which created the 
Union. That conflict has yet to be resolved. 

Free enterprise and capitalism have long 
been the American way of life. One hundred 
years ago, Karl Marx completed his blue- 
print for the destruction of the capitalistic 
8 his proposal to establish a uni- 

versal Socialist-Communist society. We have 
been following this blueprint for many 
years, and the doliberals embrace that 


economic system pseu 
indefensible business practices. The passage day evening, June 7, my colleague from doctrine 100 percent. It is well known that 
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the seeds of death are implanted in every 
human being before he draws his first breath. 
So also are the seeds of destruction implanted 
in the body politic of every nation at birth. 
Just as the life of an individual can be ex- 
tended beyond its three score and ten, 
by proper care, attention and prudent living, 
so also can the life of a nation be prolonged 
beyond the normal cycle; but as wanton and 
careless living will cut down the span of a 
human life; so also may our national life be 
cut down. If this Republic, which was con- 
ceived in Liberty, is to survive, the American 
people must demand that we return to the 
basic concepts of our forefathers and declare 
again that we are a nation under God. 

It was not until dozens of patriotic organi- 
zations throughout this Nation began to 
alert the American people to the dangers of 
the Socialist-Communist ascendency to 
power in this country, that the hierarchy of 
the Communist international conspiracy de- 
cided that it was high time to destroy the 
anti-Communists. To this end, they called 
a meeting in Moscow, which was attended 
by 80 Communist tions from all 
parts of the world. The delegates to this 
meeting were instructed to return to their 
respective countries and begin a massive pro- 
gram to destroy all anti-Communists. Gus 
Hall, president of the Communist Party, 
U.S.A. returned from Moscow and inaugu- 
rated that program of destruction. The first 
to feel the ax was General Walker, who was 
indoctrinating his troops so that they would 

the dangers of communism as a 
conspiracy and so that they would not be 
brainwashed as they were in Korea. For 
this bit of patriotism he was dismissed, de- 
graded, demoted, and deprived of his rights 
under the Constitution. 

This served only to accelerate and intensify 
the work of patriotic anti-Communist orga- 
nizations. The administration was frantic 
because the New Frontier was being equated 
with socialism and socialism with commu- 
nism, and something had to be done. Who 
was to do it? None other than Walter and 
Victor Reuther, who came to Washington in 
the fall of 1961 and had a strategy confer- 
ence. At this conference Walter Reuther 
promised to write a memorandum for At- 
torney General Robert Kennedy. That memo 
was a 24-page blueprint for the destruction 
of the anti-Communists. The memo was 
actually written by Victor Reuther, whom 
you remember as being the Soviet devotee, 
who in his earlier days spent some time in 
Russia writing glowing reports on the Soviet 
socialist program, and in a moment of 
reverie wrote a letter to his colleagues in 
America urging them to “keep up the fight 
for a Soviet America.” This man, then be- 
came the chief adviser to the administration 
on how to deal with the anti-Communists. 
In his note, which accompanied the memo, 
he sald, “We are hopeful that this memo- 
randum may have some value to you in 
focusing attention upon possible administra- 
tion policies and programs to combat the 
radical right.” E 

Now it must be understood that the radl- 
cal right” refers to any and all patriotic 
organizations which stand opposed to the 
Socialist-Communist doctrine as set forth in 
the Communist manifesto of 1848 and re- 
stated by the Moscow Communist Conven- 
tion in 1960, That, of course, means you 
as well as me. 

“Liberty cannot exist where government 
takes care of the people, but it can only 
thrive where the people take care of the 
government.” Woodrow Wilson said that 
many years ago. He might just as well have 
spelled it out more clearly by saying that 
liberty and socialism cannot coexist, that 
they are incompatible and only one can sur- 
vive. In 1937, Pope Pius XI asked a search- 
ing question: “How is it possible that such 
a system long since rejected scientifically 
and now proved erroneous by experience, 
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how is it, we ask, that such a system could 
spread so rapidly in all parts of the world?” 
If Pope Pius XI was shocked in 1937, what 
would he say today after seeing an additional 
750 million human beings swept behind the 
Iron Curtain? Pope Pius XI also said in 
1931 that the Socialist state cannot exist 
without an obviously excessive use of force. 
We are seeing that excessive use of force not 
only in the Communist countries, such as 
East Germany, Hungary, and Cuba, but also 
in our own country. 

Now let us examine the recommendations 
of the Reuther brothers to be used for your 
own destruction. The first recommenda- 
tion was that “The radical right inside the 
Armed Forces poses an immediate and special 
problem requiring immediate and special 
measures.“ Under this heading, he recom- 
mended that Secretary McNamara investi- 
gate the extent of the radical right in the 
military. The memorandum claimed that 
it was widespread pressure from rightwing 
generals and admirals in the Pentagon which 
brought about the recall of Gen. James Van 
Fleet to active duty. What was wrong with 
General Van Fleet? Simply this, he was a 
member of the board of For America, he 
endorsed the Florida Coalition of Patriotic 
Societies, and he was on the board of ad- 
visers of H. L. Hunt’s Life Lines. The mem- 
orandum complained that all that Van Fleet 
accomplished was to embarrass Adlai Ste- 
venson by saying that Stevenson was to 
blame for the U.S. failure to provide air 
support in the Bay of Pigs invasion and that 
General Van Fleet would have fired Steven- 
son. Had I been President, I would not have 
fired Adlai Stevenson for the simple reason 
that I would never have hired him in the 
first place. 

The No. 2 complaint in the Reuther 
memorandum was that the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s list of subversive organizations is lend- 
ing aid and comfort to the radical right. 
(That's you.) The memo goes on to state, 
“Although the radical right poses a far 
greater danger to the success of this country 
in its battle against international commu- 
nism than does the domestic Communist 
movement, the latter has been branded sub- 
versive by the Government, and the former 
(radical right) has not.” The memo goes 
on to state, “The list today is almost like 
a Good Housekeeping seal for the radical 
right and as long as it exists” (indicating it 
should be abolished) “it should not remain 
one sided and permitted to work in favor of 
the radical right.” It is interesting to note 
that the adjective “radical” precedes any 
mention of “right.” You see, radicalism has 
always been an offensive word to the Amer- 
ican people, and, if the brothers Reuther 
can implant the word “radical” in connection 
with conservatism or rightwing movements, 
it would prove destructive. 

The memo continues that “It might be 
advisable for the Attorney General to an- 
nounce at this time that he is going to in- 
vestigate one or more of these organizations 
with a view of determining whether charges 
will be filed and hearings held on the ques- 
tion of listing one or more of these organiza- 
tions. The mere act of indicating that an 
Investigation will be made will certainly bring 
home to many people something they have 
never considered—the subversive character 
of these organizations and the similarity to 
listed groups on the left.” 

Now that is really something. Many of 
these organizations to which Reuther refers 
have requested an investigation, and I can 
assure you that if one is held there will be 
no witness who will take the fifth amend- 
ment. 

One specific proposal in the memo was that 
FBI agents infiltrate ultraconservative orga- 
nizations to determine whether they should 
be classified as subversive or not. My dear 
friends, the FBI does not have to infiltrate 
these tions. They have an open in- 
vitation to join with any of them. 
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The third on was “The flow of big 
money to the radical right should be dammed 
to the extent possible.” You should note 
that the word “dammed” is spelled with two 
m's although their direct Intent was to spell 
it the other way. The proposal further 
stated “As funds are a source of power to 
the radical right, action to dam up these 
funds may be the quickest way to turn the 
tide now running in their favor.“ At least 
that is an admission never before heard, 
that the tide is running in our favor. The 
memo suggested that tax exemptions be care- 
fully checked and that the list of major 
donors to the far right be made public and 
that the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion check radio and television stations carry- 
ing far-right propaganda, but listing their 
programs as religious, news analysis, or pub- 
lic service, and that the program, “Know 
Your Enemy,” emanating from Washington, 
would be a good place to start. 

Incidentally, immediately after the memo 
was circulated, the income tax reports of 
Walter Knott of Knott's Berry Farm, one 
of the greatest exponents of free enterprise, 
and a true patriot, were examined and he 
was found Hable for deductions which he had 
taken on contributions to support the Cali- 
fornia Free Enterprise Association. It is 
amazing how easy it is to deduct money for 
contributions to the Fund for the Republic 
and other leftwing organizations which sup- 
port the socialistic Communist ideology, but 
when you attempt to educate people on the 
free enterprise capitalistic system, you are 
then dispensing political propaganda, When 
you consider the massive political propa- 
ganda spewed forth by the National Educa- 
tion Association, the Rural Electrification 
outfit, and even the National Council of 
Churches; the double standard becomes so 
appartene that a schoolchild would recognize 
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Skipping one recommendation, I go to the 
fifth, which was that The domestic Com- 
munist problems should be put into proper 
perspective for the American people, thus 
exposing the basic fallacy of the radical 
right.“ What we are doing here tonight is 
putting the domestic Communist problem in 
its proper perspective for the American peo- 
ple, and in so doing we are not exposing any 
basic fallacy of the conservative right. 

Now we come to the real “meat and po- 
tatoes“ of what seems to be bothering the 
liberals, and that is that the Director of the 
FBI, J. Edgar Hoover, “exaggerates the do- 
mestic Communist menace at every turn, 
and contributes to the public's frame of 
mind upon which the radical right feeds. 
The memo further charges that Assistant 
Attorney General J. Walter Yeagley, who 
continues in charge of internal security mat- 
ters, has always maximized the domestic 
Communist menace. “There is no need.“ 
the memo continues, “of a further effort to 
dramatize the Communist issue, the need 
now is to rein in those who have created 
the unreasoned fear of the domestic Com- 
munist movement in the minds of American 
people and to slowly develop a more rational 
attitude toward the strength of this move- 
ment.” In other words, the rational atti- 
tude which the pseudoliberals want is that 
we should appease and even embrace the in- 
ternational Communist menace, The memo 
suggests that it would not be well to forbid 
dissenting officials from expressing a con- 
trary view for fear of the charge that the 
administration was attempting to muzzle J. 
Edgar Hoover, but that “any effort to take a 
more realistic view by the leaders of this ad- 
ministration would probably cause most of 
the administration officials to fall in line, 
and even some legislators might be affected 
thereby.” 

This, then, is the key to the recent attacks 
upon our patriotic conservatism by some 
Members of the U.S. Senate and some Mem- 
bers of the House, and, if you will read these 
attacks appearing in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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Record, you will be amazed to see how close- 
ly they have foll the substance and the 
language used in the 24-page memo of 
Victor Reuther. 

The authors of the bock. “The Far Right,” 
Donald Janson and Bernard Eismann, state 
that, No formal action was taken on the 
suggestions, although the document was read 
by key members of the administration and 
circulated to sympathetic Congressmen.” 
With that statement I completely disagree, 
for sympathetic Congressmen and Senators 
have been following the directions of this 
Memorandum, and many TV and radio sta- 
tion licenses are being withheld. These 
charges by sympathetic Congressmen are re- 
plete with the charge of guilt by association 
and similar techniques, and anyone who dis- 
agrees with these so-called sympathetic Con- 
gressmen becomes anti-Semitic, anti-Negro, 
and is charged with being a greater menace 
to American security than is the domestic 
Communist establishment. 

I, as a dedicated conservative patriot, re- 
sent being charged with radicalism and as 
& member of the “lunatic fringe.” However, 
these charges will not alter my course nor 


rears its ugly head. As Daniel Webster said, 
“I was born an American, I expect to die as 
an American, and in between I intend to live 
as an American.” 

We have been in a steady retreat from 
Moscow, which is more humiliating to me 
than Napoleon's retreat from Moscow 150 
years ago. The difference is that Napoleon 
was forced to retreat, while we retreat by 

renson of weakness, fear, and design. We 
have the greatest military force in the world, 
but its Commander in Chief does not know 
when to use it, where to use it, or how to 
use it. High military decisions, including 
the selection of armaments, are made by the 
“whiz kids” in the Pentagon over the objec- 
tions of the Joint Military Chiefs of Staff. 

Paul Nitze, one of the planners in the 
Pentagon, and now the leading candidate to 
be Under Secretary of Defense, stated years 
ago that our military power should be di- 
vided among the nations of the world, and 
We are proposing to do just that. How can 
We have a win policy with such men direct- 
ing our defenses? Why should not the 
American people be frightened over our 
steady retreat because of a threatening bully 
in Moscow? Why should we not be con- 
cerned over the establishment of a Soviet 
military base in the Western Hemisphere? 
Why should we not be concerned over the 
suggestion that we give up Guantahamo 
Bay? In spite of the President’s denial of 
this, it was the administration that asked 
for money to acquire land in Puerto Rico and 
Money to bulld additions to the naval base 
at Roosevelt Roads. The only thing that 
stopped it was the Committee on Armed 
Services. There was ample opportunity to set 
up a representative government in Cuba when 
Batista offered to resign, warning our Ambas- 
sador in Havana of the Castro threat, but 
there were people in the State Department 
Who were bound and determined to set up a 
Communist government in Cuba, with full 
knowledge that Castro was a dedicated Com- 
“munist. The two men responsible for this 
Were William Wieland and Roy Rubottom, 
and the Senate report is replete with their 
treachery. These two men were not even 
reprimanded by the administration, but were 
advanced to higher positions of security, just 
as Alger Hiss and Harry Dexter White were 
moved upward into places of greater author- 
ity after their treachery was common knowl- 
edge. 

It is only human that some mistakes should 
be made, but when none of them is in favor 
of America, I cannot help but recognize a 
design for surrender. The Bay of Pigs flasco 
is a good example of this, along the route of 
dur retreat. Following that, the Soviet mili- 
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tary buildup was well known by the admin- 
istration, but denied by them until a na- 
tional election seemed certain to swamp the 
New Frontier. Then dramatic action was 
taken which lasted less than 48 hours dur- 
ing which time this administration made 
concessions to Khrushchev, all of which have 
not yet come to light. These concessions 
played into the hands of the Communists, 
for they actually accomplished exactly what 
they set out to accomplish, and that was a 
Communist satellite within the Western 
Hemisphere, protected by the force and might 
of the US. Navy. 

In exchange for the removal of a few offen- 
sive missiles from Cuba, we would dismantle 
our foreign bases in the Mediterranean and 
other places, At this point, I would like to 
say that I have seen a lot of missiles, and I 
have yet to see one designated as offensive 
and another designated as defensive. It de- 
pends on which way the gun is pointed. 
Khrushchev promised to remove an undis- 
closed number of troops from Cuba, with 
March 15 of this year as a deadline. Accord- 
ing to the count, nearly 3,000 troops were 
removed, but no count was made of the 
troops on the incoming ships. As of last 
month, the Senate Committee on Military 
Preparedness disclosed that there are now a 
minimum of 17,500 Russian troops in Cuba. 
But for the token removal of troops in March, 
our President hailed Mr. Khrushchev as a 
statesman for keeping his word. How silly 
can you get? 

Castro is exporting communism by propa- 
ganda, as well as military equipment and 
men, to several Latin American countries. 
From this we will reap a whirlwind, and not 
in the too far distant future. What hap- 
pened to our demand for on-site inspection 
of Russian military might in Cuba? The an- 
swer is, nothing. We even go so far as to 
summarily dismiss a marine captain who 
caught a Communist spy redhanded on our 
naval base at Guantanamo and had to shoot 
him in self-defense. This same captain has 
been told that he will be fined $10,000 and 
imprisoned it he even talks about the inci- 
dent. What has happened to our first 
amendment of free speech? The same pat- 
tern by which we lost Cuba to the Commu- 
nists is being followed with regard to the 
Republic of Haiti. 

I would like to submit just two examples 
of misstatement of facts by the administra- 
tion with reference to the Cuban situation, 
and compare them with the interim report 
of the Senate Military Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee. On February 6, 1963, on page 47 of 
the special Cuba briefing, R. S. McNamara, 
Secretary of Defense, said, “I have no evi- 
dence that Cuba is being used as a base for 
subyersion directed against other Latin 
American countries. It is a matter that is of 
constant interest to us and one we are moni- 
toring continuously.” Now this is what the 
Senate Preparedness Subcommittee said on 
page 7 of the interim report: “The evidence 
is overwhelming that Castro is supporting, 
spurring, aiding, and abetting Communist 
revolutionary and subversive movements 
throughout the Western Hemisphere and 
that such activities present a grave and omi- 
nous threat to the peace and security of the 
Americas.” 

At his press conference on August 29, 1962, 
President Kennedy said, “We have no evl- 
dence of troops * * we do not have infor- 
mation that troops have come into Cuba.” 
And this is what the Interim Report said 
on pages 10 and 11 (speaking of the July- 
August period, 1962): “Human source re- 
ports also alleged that the nature and char- 
acter of the arriving Soviet personnel had 
changed significantly. It was reported that 
some of the arriving personnel during this 
period were primarily young, trim, physically 
fit, suntanned and disciplined, and that 
they formed in ranks of fours on the docks 
and moved out in truck conyoys. Refugee, 
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exile, and other human source reports sug- 
gested that, In contrast to the earlier ar- 
rivals, the new arrivals were Soviet combat 
troops. However, the intelligence com- 
munity adhered to the view that they were 
military instructors, advisers, and trainers, 
plus a number of civillan technicians and 
advisers associated with improving the 
Cuban economy.” 

These are just two examples of the incon- 
sistencies between statements of the ad- 
ministration and the actual facts. 

Walt Rostow went to Moscow to ask Mr. 
Khrushchey what we could do to lessen ten- 
sions. Mr. Khrushehev's reply was that we 
should eliminate our first-strike capabilities, 
and Mr. Rostow returned to Washington to 
implement that suggestion. That is why 
the Skybolt was canceled and the RS~—70 
program is at a standstill. It is the Strate- 
gic Air Command, with its capabilities of 
striking first, that has prevented Khru- 
shchey from attacking us, and, while we 
phase out our first-strike capabilities, the 
Soviets continue to build the counterpart of 
the RS-—70, capable of carrying warheads on 
& 25,000-mile mission at speeds up to 2,000 
miles an hour, at altitudes in excess of 70,000 
feet. 

The fuzzy-minded planners surrounding 
the President have the idea that if we dis- 
arm unilaterally the Russians will do so, as 
& gesture of good will. That is just like 
hoping that if you let a ball player steal 
second base, he will be a good boy and not 
try to steal third. It is just as foolish, but 
far more deadly. We can no more unilater- 
ally disarm and have peace, than you can 
disarm the police force of a big city, in hopes 
that the underworld will respond by aban- 
doning their criminal careers. There is 

but force or the threat of force that 
will deter the Communists from destroying 
us. 
There has recently been some discussion 
of a memorandum by Walt Rostow and Mc- 
George Bundy (political advisers to the 
President) which stated in part that it 
should be the policy of the administration 
to refuse aid to freedom fighters in any part 
of the world and that, if a Communist gov- 
ernment took over, the United States should 
do all within Its power, short of war, to 
see that such a government should survive. 
This is shocking, but when inquiry was made 
to the State Department regarding this 
memorandum, the State Department replied 
that there was such a memo, part of which 
was leaked to the press, but that it had been 
taken out of context and was misquoted. 
The only posible answer to that is, Let's 
look at a copy of that memorandum to see 
what it really said.“ Upon a copy 
of this memo from the State Department in 
order that the matter might be clarified, the 
reply came that the memorandum was pre- 
pared for the Security Council and was 
“classified and top secret.” So the public 
will never know the truth. However, to give 
credence to the Rostow-Bundy memo, it 
should be noted that, when a resolution was 
introduced to provide for a Captive Nations 
Week and thereby hold out some hope to the 
enslaved peoples in the captive nations, the 
Secretary of State, Dean Rusk, filed an objec- 
tion with the Rules Committee against the 
passage of this resolution on the grounds 
that it would create tensions and displease 
Mr. Khrushchev. All I can say is that it is 
about time we began to offend Mr. Khru- 
shehev. 

Because your organization and others like 
it, as well as individuals, including me, are 
attempting to alert and warn the public of 
the serious consequences of these successive 
retreats, compromises, and accommodations, 
we are called “fright peddlers.” Let's see 
who are really the fright peddlers. President 
Kennedy threatened this nation with a de- 
pression if Congress failed to pass his tax 
program “in toto.“ Nothing can be more 
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frightening than a depression. Secretary 
Freeman threatened the farmers (and when 
I say threatened I mean threatened) with a 
farm depression if they refused to buy his 
farm program of rigid controls. He even 
indicated that he would go so far as to dump 
our grain surplus on the market and ruin 
the farmer. To many, that is fright ped- 
dling. 

Why is it that those, who make eloquent 
outbursts on the floor of the House and Sen- 
ate, ignore the fright peddlers such as 
Khrushchev who says that he will bury us? 
Recently, Khrushchev said he would pulver- 
ize us if we interfere with Castro’s Cuba, 
Why do they ignore Castro’s frightening de- 
mands and threats to our security? 

Why, also, do they ignore the frightening 
requests of the State Department that Amer- 
ican department stores should display in 
their show cases goods made by Communist 
countries? 

Those who ignore these threats are the real 
fright peddlers by their very silence in this 
area. This is a sin of omission which is as 
great as the sin of commission. 

President Kennedy continues to ignore the 
bilateral agreements with Latin American 
countries, calling for the enforcement of the 
Monroe Doctrine; which, by the way, has 
recently been adopted by Mr. Khrushchey, in 


reverse, by demanding that America stay out 


of Western Hemisphere affairs, and, more- 
over, the President has promised Mr. 
Khrushchey that our Navy will protect the 
sovereignty of Fidel Castro. To me, that is 
truly frightening. The President agreed to 
remove our missile bases and to call home 
many of our Army personnel, now located 
in strategic points around the world, with 
the exception, of course, of Oxford, Miss. 

It is high time that the American people 
stop looking for fallout shelters and begin 
looking for “sell out” shelters. If this ad- 
ministration, as suggested by the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, Paul Nitze, turns over 
our Strategic Air Command to NATO and 
the United Nations, there must be an ac- 
counting by men in high places. The crea- 
tion of an international “peace force,” un- 
der the control and direction of an organi- 
gation controlled by the Afro-Asian bloc in 
concert with the Russian satellites, would 
certainly be giving aid and comfort to the 
enemy and should be dealt with accord- 
ingly. 

The administration's effort, to promote 
civil rights by riot, strife, and revolution, is 
doing much to implement the Communist 
manifesto of 1848, wherein Karl Marx de- 
clared that capitalism and all property 
rights must be abolished. No one can deny 
that people are entitled to their civil rights, 
but what they fail to comprehend is that 
with each civil right there is an equal and 
corresponding civil responsibility. And that 
responsibility is that the civil rights of others 
cannot be destroyed by illegal application 
of the civil right in point. Civil rights must 
be a two-way street. The recent decisions 
of the Supreme Court are leading us down 
the road to the complete destruction of 
property rights and the law of trespass held 
sacred since the Magna Carta. 

The high emotional stress to place human 
tights above property rights is a false con- 
cept. Let me say here and now, and most 
emphatically, that the highest human right 
of man is the right of private property and 
its protection against and confisca- 
tion as provided in the Fifth Amendment. 
In fact, all human rights are based on prop- 
erty rights, and, if you question this state- 
ment, I suggest that you examine the situa- 
tion in all Communist countries which have 
destroyed property rights, and you will find 
that human rights followed them down the 
drain. In this emotional atmosphere, it is 
apparently easy to convince the people that 
we should carry out the Communist Mani- 
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festo tnd destroy the right of private prop- 
erty. Or course, much of this is being done 
under a highly graduated personal income 
tax and inheritance tax, as recommended so 
clearly by Karl Marz, as the main weapon 
in the arsenal of socialism. 

People are good not because they are white 
or black or yellow or red. They are good 
because they accept the moral and spiritual 
laws, and apply them in their daily lives. 
They simply want to be good people. And 
people are bad not because of their race, 
creed or color, but because they refuse to 
accept and apply the moral and spiritual 
laws. 

Men, as well as governments, do good 
things in order to entice others and to then 
perform their evil deeds. The child molester 
always entices a child with candy or some 
other gift before he performs his evil deed. 
Likewise, governments promise something 
for nothing in order to extend their control 
and dominion over the people whom they 
are supposed to govern by the consent of 
the governed. I have seen a lot of free 
cheese in a mouse trap, but I have never yet 
seen a happy mouse that ate the cheese. 
Likewise, our liberties are contracted with 
each extension of dominion and control. 
This is the short road to slavery. 

Beyond the constant attacks of the anti- 
anti-Communists, there is a concurrent and 
massive attack against religion which is the 
foundation upon which this Nation was 
built. This attack comes not only from the 
atheists, but from other people and organi- 
zations, including the U.S. Supreme Court, 
under the guise of sophistication. We are 
attempting not only to maintain a separation 
of church and state, but a separation of 
state from God. 

If this Nation ever turns its back on the 
God who created us and made us free, we 
will be destroyed as surely as God destroyed 
Sodom and Gomorrah. You will find these 
words in Second Chronicles, chapter 7, verse 
14; “If my people who call me by my name, 
will humble themselves and pray, and for- 
sake their wicked ways, then will I hear from 
heaven and forgive their sins and will heal 
their land,” 

Ladies and gentlemen, if there was ever 
& land that needed healing, it is this glorious 
America of ours, Let us then unite in that 
high purpose, that the design of liberty 
etched upon the fabric of our American life 
shall continue to shine brightly upon us, 
our children and our children's children for 
generations to come, To Him all majesty 
ascribe and crown Him Lord of all.” 
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Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, most 
of us would agree, I am sure, that the one 
major prerequisite to informed action by 
the Congress is factual, intelligent, and 
responsible information. 

This is just as true in the field of for- 
eign affairs as it is in the field of do- 
mestic affairs. 

I am pleased, therefore, to bring to the 
attention of the Members of this body 
the following address by Chester Bowles, 
a former Member of this House: 
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FOREIGN AID: THE EsSENTIAL Factors ron 
Success 


(Address by the Honorable Chester Bowles, 
President's special representative and ad- 
viser on African, Asian, and Latin Ameri- 
can affairs, at the National Conference on 
International Economic and Social De- 
velopment at Washington, D.C., May 28, 
1963) 

This spring the foreign aid program is 
once again undergoing its annual drubbing 
on Capitol Hill and in certain elements of 
the Nation's press. 

Yet the situation is paradoxical. 

In spite of a nagging uncertainty about the 
nature of its objectives and policies, the pro- 
gram's public support—according to Gallup— 
is at an alltime high, with 58 percent of 
the American people in favor of it and 30 
percent opposed. This is substantially 
greater than F.DR.’s 1936 margin over Alf 
Landon in the greatest political landslide of 
our century. 

Unless I am mistaken, however, this wide- 
spread statistical support reflects not 80 
much knowledgeable public understanding of 
the program’s objectives and accomplish- 
ments but rather a kind of public hunch 
that any national effort that has been sup- 
ported by every President, every serious 
candidate for President, and every Secretary 
of State since the war must be better than 
its critics say it is. 

This is a dangerously unstable base for 
such an essential instrument of U.S. foreign 
policy. Unless it can be greatly strength- 
ened, the program will continue to be vul- 
nerable to the axes of its political critics 
and to the often unpredictable swings of 
public opinion. 

There is urgent need, therefore, for some 
thoughtful, down-to-earth stocktaking by 
those who recognize the critical Importance 
of this effort; and this conference is an 
excellent place to start. As I leave for India 
where much the largest U.S. aid program is 
now operating, I should like to contribute 
my own analysis to this review of what may 
be missing. 

Let me preface my remarks by saying that 
in my opinion the program now has the 
most experienced management since the days 
of Paul Hoffman. Dave Bell is an outstand- 
ing economist with deep respect for people as 
well as for the arithmetic of development. 
Equally important, he has had many years 
of experience in practical, down-to-earth ad- 
ministration in what we here in Washing- 
ton refer to as “the field.” 

Under his leadership I believe we can ex- 
pect to see the continuous, rapid improve- 
ment of administrative procedures, a lessen- 
ing of flagrant errors of omission and com- 
mission, and greatly improved morale. 

What, then, about the program itself? In 
my opinion, a large measure of our success 
or failure in the next few years will depend 
on public and congressional understanding 
of what the program can and cannot do, on 
the emphasis within the program itself, and 
on the extent to which we can relate our ef- 
forts abroad to our own traditions and to 
the essentials of our own society. 

More specifically, there are six essential 
elements which will largely shape our ca- 
pacity to do what we have set out do do: 

1, We must clarify public and congres- 
sional thinking as to the basic objectives of 
the AID program. 

Let us start by making it clear what the 
program won't do: 

It won't enable us to control events in 
other countries. 

It won’t enable us to buy allies and votes 
in the UN. 

It won't insure us first place in a global 
popularity contest. 

The reasons why our development effort 
won't do these three things, should be clear 
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by now; but since it obviously isn't clear to 
many observers, let us briefly explore the 
point. 

Most of the recipient nations are either re- 
cently emerged from colonial rule or striving, 
as in the case of Latin America, to establish 
their own proud, individualistic identity. 
Consequently, they are in no mood to jump 
through political hoops to please any other 
nation, however rich or right it may be. 

We may therefore expect to see the emer- 
gent nations frequently going out of their 
way, noisily and sometimes irrelevantly, to 
assert and reassert their independence. 

While this may be exasperating to many 
Americans, it should be recognized as a hu- 
man reaction to a long and humilitating 
colonial experience—a reaction similar in 
many ways to that of our own young nation- 
alistic country in the 19th century. When 
did the Founders and early Presidents of our 
Nation ever hesitate to tell the older nations 
of Europe where to get off? 

Nor will our development program ever be 
fully understood by the Congress and pub- 
lic—nor will it be effective in its operations— 
if we continue to present it as a negative 
stopgap effort shrewdly designed to thwart 
the Communists. 

This narrow view implies that if the Com- 
munist movement did not exist, there would 
be no valid reason for the United States 
to continue to help the less fortunate na- 
tions. For the developing countries this, in 
turn, ironically transforms a nolsy Commu- 
nist minority into an absolutely invaluable 
natural resource. 

Indeed, the unearthing of a local Commu- 
nist underground might be expected in such 
circumstances to produce more American 

dollars than the discovery of ofl or uranium. 

This poses the basic question: If our for- 
eign ald program cannot be expected to buy 
friends or votes, and if its purpose is not 
simply to combat communism, what ex- 
actly is it good for? What will it do? 

Although the answer to this question is 
well known to this audience, it is essential 
that it be understood in every community in 
America, as well as in every congressional 
committee. 

Let me state it briefly: A wisely admin- 
istered U.S. aid program can help create na- 
tions that are increasingly prepared to defend 
their independence against totalitarian 
enemies—external or internal, overt or 
covert—and increasingly willing to work 
with us as partners on common projects 
which may lead the world a little closer to 
peace. 

Judged against this realistic yardstick, the 
program has rolled up an extraordinary 
record of achievement. 

Consider Europe in 1945, dispirited, 
destitute, and totally vulnerable to organizea 
Communist minorities. Today, thanks in 
large measure to a wisely conceived program 
of U.S. Marshall plan assistance, Europe is a 
roaring political and economic success with 
a total production second only to that of our 
own country. 

Consider India in 1947, newly independent, 
fragmentized by deep-rooted internal dif- 
ferences, with a wobbly government, grossly 
inadequate food resources, a disrupted trans- 
port system, and the bare beginnings of in- 
dustrial development. 

In the last 16 years that same India, with a 
population greater than -Africa and Latin 
America combined, has created a democratic 
constitution, run three democratic elections, 
placed three times as many children in 
school as before, nearly doubled her agri- 
cultural production and more than doubled 
her industrial production, tripled her electric 
power, vastly improved her transport sys- 
tem, and above all, has awakened its Indian 
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people so that today they stand united in 
defense of their nation against the blatant 
aggression of their giant Chinese neighbor. 
In India, as in Europe, American loans, 
grants and technical assistance played a 
major role. Yet here is the essential point: 
This aid was not given to force either Europe 
or India into a satellite relationship to the 
United States, or to purchase good will or 
votes in the United Nations. Naturally, no 
country—whether India, France, or any other 
country in Europe—is happy to feel it is in 
any way dependent on the United States. 
Rather the aid program's objective has been 
to help establish Independent countries, able 
and willing to stand on their own feet and 
prepared to defend what they believe to be 
their interests—interests that by and large 


_coincide with our own. 


2. Now let us consider a second factor 
which grows inevitably from the first: The 
success or failure of an aid program in help- 
ing to create independent nations depends 
not only on the rate of economic growth, but 
at least equally much on what happens to 
people in the process of growth. 

Many observers measure the success or 
failure of “development” by such purely 
economic criteria as increases in per capita 
income, in kilowatt-hours of electricity, in 
miles of railroad, numbers of irrigated acres, 
and so on. Yet such standards of judgment 
can lead to some harsh surprises. 

Cuba, just before Castro took over, had 
the third highest per capita income in Latin 
America. Indeed, when we com those 
Latin American countries with the highest 
per capita incomes—some of which are 
higher than several European countries— 
with those that are most politically stable, 
we find that there is almost no consistent re- 
lationship. 

A feeling of national purpose and inde- 
pendence can only be created if the people 
are given a sense of involvement in their own 
development, a sense of belonging, and a 
growing sense of justice. 

Without these social gains, a booming per 
capita income, if badly distributed, can 
actually widen the gulf between rich and 
poor and lead to a political explosion. 

As a case in point, I recall two letters I re- 
ceived from friends of mine working in Iraq 
in the spring of 1958. The first was from a 
young American engineer in Baghdad, who 
reported with great excitement his contribu- 
tion to the damming of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates. He listed the exciting indus- 
trial development that would soon grow 
from these power projects as an indication 
of Iraq’s successful development. 

That same week, by coincidence, I received 
a letter from a former associate of mine in 
India whose letter in effect was a reply to the 
engineer, although neither one knew the 
other. 

“In the Iraqi village where I live,” he 
wrote, “we often hear that things are going 
remarkably well in Baghdad, that the Tigris 
and the Eurphrates are being dammed, and 
that great industries will soon be coming 
into being. Undoubtedly, this is a grand 
accomplishment. But out here in the 
countryside where most of the people of 
Iraq make their living as farmers and herds- 
men, everything remains much the same. 

“Indeed,” he continued, “the only evidence 
of chance here is in the fact that the land- 


lords and the money lenders who formerly 


came riding out on horseback to collect their 
rent or interest now arrive in Buick cars.” 

Obviously something must have changed 
somewhere, but it hadn't affected many of 
the people of Iraq. I may add that this was 
shortly before the political explosion of 1958 
when the Iraqi Government came apart at 
the seams. 

In our presentations and our speeches, I 
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believe that this second point deserves par- 
ticular emphasis. Economic growth Is criti- 
cal to national development, but what hap- 
pens to beople in the process is decisive. 

3. Now let me turn to a third basic con- 
sideration: Orderly political growth in the 
developing nations is impossible unless it 
improves the living standards of the 80 per- 
cent of the people who live in the rural areas 
and simultaneously gives them a greater 
sense of personal involvement, 

In November of 1917, when Lenin an- 
nounced that the great feudal estates of 
czarlst Russia would be divided among the 
peasants who tilled the land, he knew that 
the climax of his effort had been achieved. 
Now.“ he said, “the revolution has become 
irrevocable.” 

In China, Mao Tse-tung’s primary appeal 
was to the peasants. Aroused by Mao's false 
promises of land and freedom, it was they 
who provided the mass manpower of his Red 
army. 

As long as the rural areas of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America are oppressed with pov- 
erty, exploitation and injustice, they, too, 
will continue to be targets for Communist 
infiltration. 

The need for greater emphasis on rural de- 
velopment, however, is economic as well as 
political. This is so because no developing 
nation can increase its industrial output 
rapidly if the four-fifths of its people who 
live in the rural areas lack the purchasing 
power to buy its factory-produced goods. 

This means that our aid program should 
be increasingly related to the improvement 
of agriculture, the encouragement of land 
reform, the creation of rural extension serv- 
ices, and the bullding of rural schools, roads, 
and clinics. 

As this sophisticated audience well knows, 
such things are easier to say than to do. 
Most of us Americans are now urban-ori- 
ented. Even our farmers, with their ad- 
vanced soll technology and their thousands 
of dollars worth of investment in complex 
farm equipment, are now largely out of touch 
with the grassroots farming techniques that 
are most readily applicable to the rural de- 
velopment of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

In many countries I have seen our people 
make an earnest effort to develop effective 
rural programs, only to become bogged down 
in the face of the practical difficulties. 

The heat becomes awfully tiresome, the 
local people appear more and more apathetic, 
and new ideas are hard to communicate, 
The most conscientious of AID administra- 
tors may thus find themselves wondering if 
country X is really ready for a rural pro- 
gram; is not the more immediate need for a 
cement factory? After all, every developing 
country needs more cement, 

Yet the overriding, urgent challenge of 
rural development in Asia, Latin America, 
and Africa must be faced and mastered 

The economic interdependence of urban 
and rural areas has always been basic to 
every country, including our own. Here in 
the United States one of the first signs of a 
national recession is usually decreasing sales 
of farm and household equipment in our 
great agricultural States—a decrease that is 
quickly reflected back into our industria 
centers. f 

Moreover, in line with my previous point, 
it is essential that ‘the rural majorities be 
given not only greater economic opportunity 
but also an increasingly personal stake in 
national development. 

This takes us beyond the simple question 
of who owns the land. Although in many 
cases land reform” may be no more than a 
political slogan, wisely planned and admin- 
istered it can open the door to vast new op- 
portunities for the human spirit and for 
economic, social, and political development. 
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Let us consider two cases in point: Coun- 
try X. where the original land reform pro- 
gram ran into difficulties; and country Y, 
where from every standpoint it was a sub- 
stantial success. 

In country X millions of acres of land were 
distributed to the former tenant farmers. 
Although the enthusiasm of the peasants was 
great, agricultural production in many areas 
dropped sharply, and soon right-wing groups 
who opposed broader land distribution were 
pointing to the reform program as a failure. 

That the program did not fulfill expecta- 
tions was not a result of land distribution 
to those who till it, but rather an outgrowth 
of the fact that a coordinated rural develop- 
ment program to back up the land reform 
measures was missing. 

What was needed was an extension serv- 
ice, adequate rural credit, rural marketing 
cooperatives, better transportation facilities, 
and a massive effort to educate the new land- 
owners in the techniques of farming and 
community organization. 

In country T. in contrast, the land reform 
program was a comprehensive and, there- 
fore, highly successful effort. As a result, 
the distribution of land to the farmers led 
to a sharp increase in production per acre, 
an increasing measure of political stability 
among the rural population, and also to a 

increase in the prosperity not 
only of the rural, but also of the urban areas 
where the added rural purchasing power cre- 
ated many additional jobs and large profits. 

May I add that a successful, integrated 
rural development effort also calls for a 
high degree of local cooperation among the 
various ent agencies involved—the 
Ministries of Health, Agriculture, Education, 
Welfare, Transportation, Labor, and all the 
rest. 


When their lines of communication and 
administrative control each run straight 
down to the village. the result Is often cha- 
otic, with each ministry competing for the 
attention of the village leadership in behalf 
of its particular program. 

In my own experience, the method which 
has been most successful in eliminating this 
confusion is a coordinated community de- 
velopment operation in which the Prime 
Minister or the President acts as the Chair- 
man of a national rural development board 
which sets priorities as to resources and 
manpower. 

The agreed to by this board are 
then assigned to a rural development admin- 
istrator who sees to it that each ministry 
gets its full share of resources at the local 
level and supplies its services at the proper 
time and in the proper sequence. 

Without an integrated administrative or- 
ganization of this kind, the various minis- 
tries are rarely able to agree on anything. 
The result is waste of both resources and 
trained people. 

Another critically Important facet of ru- 
ral development that has largely been ig- 
nored is the function of the provincial towns 

in relation to the surrounding countryside. 
p The development program for India, for 
example, which was originally proposed in 
1952, called for groups of approximately 300 
villages set around a central provincial town. 
Here it was planned to create a central mar- 
ket place with a high school, technical train- 
ing school, agricultural training centers, and 
a sizable sprinkling of light industries. 

Unfortunately, the initial cost of this pro- 
gram was far beyond the resources which 
were available. And because after 5 years 
of independence the 350 million Indian vil- 

could see little improvement in their 
lot, it was felt that highest priorities should 
be given to their welfare. 

The result was a 10-year village commu- 
nity development program which now cov- 
ers most of India's 550,000 villages. The next 
step, many Indian developers believe, is to 
tie in the provincial towns as centers of con- 
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sumer industry, education and administra- 
tion. 

4. Let us now consider a fourth major 
factor which will help determine the success 
of our development effort: The need for 
clearly worded, realistic criteria for the 
distribution of economic aid which reflect 
the requirements of the first three factors. 

The need for such criteria was recognized 
in the Act for International Development 
itself. Indeed, in this legislation Congress 
directed us to do previsely what experience 


has taught us must be done if our oversea 


assistance effort is to succeed. For instance, 
the act says: 

“Assistance will be based upon sound plans 
and programs, be directed toward the social 
as well as economic aspects of economic de- 
velopment; be responsive to the efforts of the 
recipient countries to mobilize their own re- 
sources and help themselves: be cognizant of 
the external and internal pressures which 
hamper their growth and should emphasize 
long-range development assistance as the 
primary instrument of such growth.” 

In the spirit of this congressional mandate 
and direction, some searching questions are 
now being asked in regard to all requests for 
assistance from abroad. : 

These questions relate to the applicant's 
present per capita income and its distribu- 
tion; the competence of the government, and 
its sensitivity to the needs of the popula- 
tion; the existence of a well-conceived, long- 
range national economic development plan; 
the adequate distribution and collection of 
the nation’s tax burden; the priority given 
to the vast majority of citizens who live in 
the rural areas; the development of equi- 
table land distribution and the creation of 
an integrated approach to community de- 
velopment; the existence of a favorable cli- 
mate and adequate incentives for foreign 
and domestic private investment: and the 
maintenance of effective controls over the 
expenditure of foreign exchange for luxury 
im: 


ports, 

Perhaps most important of all, we are ask- 
ing ourselves whether a government which 
seeks our assistance is sufficiently rooted In 
public support to assure the broad backing 
of its people necessary for a bold program 
of economic and social development. 

Although no nation on earth could respond 
affirmatively on all these counts, I believe 
that these are the objectives we must stress 
in developing priorities and standards for the 
distribution of our assistance. 

Let us face the fact that in some instances, 
courageous adherence to these standards 
may lead us to refuse aid to friendly gov- 
ernments which have assumed that their 
unquestioning support of our political views 
in the United Nations would them, 
willy-nilly, a continuing flow of U.S. devel- 
opment dollars—even though their persistent 
failure to put their domestic houses in order 
means that we are in fact pouring U.S. funds 
down a rathole. 

What is the better alternative? In my 
opinion, there is none. If the economic de- 
velopment effort in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America is to succeed, and if our aid program 
is to maintain the essential support of the 
American people and their Congess, we must 
insist as a general rule on the necessary do- 
mestic reforms as a precondition of continu- 
ing U.S. Government assistance. 

There is nothing in what I have said, how- 
ever, that requires us to be foolhardy. In 
our complicated and divided world, overrid- 
ing strategic considerations in specific situa- 
tions may occasionally cause us to throw 
away the book, to exercise our own ad hoc 
judgment, and temporarily to relax our pres- 
sures for reform. 

The important point is that we keep the 
number of such exceptions to an absolute 
minimum consistent with our national in- 
terests, and that we do not allow tem 
compromises to become permanent policy. 
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As for the inevitable charges of “Yankee 
interference in our domestic affairs," we 
should take them in our stride. Whatever 
we do in regard to giving or withholding 
economic aid constitutes interference of one 
kind or another. 

For instance, when the United States Gov- 
ernment provides capital and technicians to 
governments that are unwilling or unable to 
create the internal conditions necessary for 
their own economic development, it is in ef- 
fect subsidizing the forces of the past. 

This in itself is interference—but in this 
case interference on the wrong side of what 
history will surely Judge to be a central 
issue of our times. 

5. This brings us to a fifth consideration: 
the need for improvement in the planning 
and integration of each foreign aid program 
in which we are involved, not only in regard 
to the resources provided by our own Gov- 
ernment, but in connection with the com- 
plex variety of international agencies and 
donor nations that also operate in this field, 

The United States Government provides 
unilateral aid through the Export-Import 
Bank, which helps the underdeveloped na- 
tions finance the purchase of industrial 
goods in the United States; the Development 
Loan Fund, which provides long-term loans 
on easy terms payable in both dollars and 
soft currencies; U.S. technical assistance, 
which offers a wide range of specialists in 
planning and technology; the Peace Corps, 
which provides several thousand volunteers 
trained in teaching, nursing, rural develop- 
ment and the like; and food for peace, 
which distributes U.S. surplus farm prod- 
ucts, including wheat, rice, powdered milk, 
and cotton. 

These U.S. sources of development assist- 
ance should be more carefully integrated 
with the loans and technical assistance 
available from the international agencies. 
These include the World Bank, which pro- 
vides loans payable in hard currencies; the 
International Development Association, 
which provides soft loans; the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, which helps stabi- 
lize currencies; and the so-called specialized 
agencies of the U.N.—the World Health Or- 
ganization, Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion, and UNESCO. 

Finally, West Germany, France, Britain, 
Canada, Australia, Japan, Switzerland and 
Israel also provide unilateral economic as- 
sistance on a generally similar basis. 

The staggering number of sources to which 
the developing nations can turn for assist- 
ance inevitably creates confusion and some 
overlapping of effort. This suggests the need 
for careful planning to make sure that the 
right kind of aid is made avallable, and that 
its use is effectively coordinated with the 
resources of the developing country itself. 

Here the World Bank and the Special Fund 
of the United Nations can play an effective 
role. e 

6. The sixth and final factor upon which 
the success of the program depends is the 
greater involvement of the American people 
in the program, together with a bolder and 
more substantial effort to explain its objec- 
tives to an often critical public and to an 
increasingly antagonistic Congress. 

First of all, it is essential that we speak 
frankly and clearly to the American people. 
At present very few of them have a clear 
idea of what the aid program can do, what 
it cannot do, and why it is an absolutely 
essential instrument in creating a more ra- 
tional and peaceful world. 

In the last 10 years, I have discussed this 
program in detall before audiences in 42 of 
our 50 States. As a result, I am convinced 
that once the people are given the basic 
facts, once they understand the principles 
which Congress has laid down and the ways 
in which the President and AID are carrying 
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out Congress's wishes, they will give this 
effort the support that it deserves and must 
have if U.S. policy js to be effective in today’s 
world. 

Yet we face a serious roadblock: in this 
effort to the program on a mass basis 
the public information unit of the foreign 
aid agency has been refused the funds neces- 
sary for its task. As a result, it has been 
able to provide no more than a bare mini- 
mum of the information to which all of us 
citizens and taxpayers are entitled. 

More than that, our congressional and 
public presentations throughout the 1950's 
were in large measure negative and in dis- 
regard of the factors which I have described. 
Too often false and expedient reasons were 
advanced by the administration in power 
in a desperate effort to gain the necessary 
votes—only to find themselves forced at a 
later date to defend the p when it 
failed to achieve what the public and Con- 
gress had been led to expect of it. 

In this regard, our task will be made easier 
by a greatly expanded “people-to-people” 
effort by nongovernmental agencies to as- 
sure much greater involvement of individuals 
and organizations both in the recipent 
countries and in the U.S. 

For instance,. Rotary International, the 
League of Women Voters, Lions, Parent- 
Teachers Associations, Labor Unions, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, and similar organizations 
have even greater contributions to make in 
the process of overseas nation-building than 
they are now making. There are 1150 Ro- 
tary Clubs in Latin America alone. 

United States business and labor groups 
have a particularly important role to play in 
helping to shape development plans on terms 
acceptable to the developing countries and 
profitable to the individual corporations. 

In addition, the spectacularly successful 
Peace Corps can be an increasing factor in 
creating the necessary basis of understanding 
not only in the recipient countries, but in 
the United States itself as a steady stream 
of volunteers return. 

The task of our foreign ald program is to 
help release the energies of the people of the 
developing nations so that they can work 
effectively towards economic progress, in- 
creased justice, and a sense of individual ful- 
fillment and participation. 

Its purpose, in other words, is to help them 
create prosperous societies which they are 
willing and able to defend. Only in such a 
world can we ourselves be safe, happy, and 
secure. 

The constructive leadership of America is 
therefore challenged to understand the na- 
ture of the revolutionary forces that are re- 
shaping our world and to put ourselves in 
touch with the aspirations of the vast ma- 
jority of mankind who see this planet as 
something more than an arena for the 
Soviet-American conflict or the maintenance 
of an American way of life which is remote 
from ther own. 

If civilizaton is to mean anythng, it must 
be bolstered as well as protected by demo- 
trate people with dynamic ideas and the skill 
and boldness to put those ideas into effect. 
The future of all mankind may depend on 
our willingness to accept this challenge 
which our hungry, chaotic but infinitely 
promising world presents to us. 


Mass Deportations From the Baltic States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 
` IN THE Foust e 5 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join the Baltic States Freedom 
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Committee in commemorating the 22d 
anniversary of criminal deportations 
from Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, 
which were conducted by the Soviet 
Union. The martyrdom of thousands of 
citizens of the Baltic States in 1941 re- 
mains on the consciences of all who be- 
lieve in the ideals of freedom and inde- 
pendence. The anniversary of this 
event should be noted by every Ameri- 
can who believes in the ultimate victory 
of the free world. 

The Soviet Union has imposed the 
harsh rule of an alien dictatorship on 
the Baltic peoples since June 1940, when 
Lithuania, Estonia and Latvia were forc- 
ibly and cruelly incorporated into the 
Soviet Union. The peoples of the Baltic 
States have resisted the efforts of the 
Soviet Union to impose a foreign way 
of life and prevent the continued prac- 
tice of traditional Baltic customs. Those 
who resisted these efforts were subjected 
to exile, deportation, imprisonment and 
even execution. When they found dif- 
ficulty in imposing dictatorial rule on 
these ancient peoples, the Soviets made 
plans to transplant all the people of the 
Baltic States to Russia. 

The fact that these plans were not 
carried out is surely due in part to the 
resistance of the Baltic peoples. The 
Russian answer to Baltic opposition was 
deportation. The outrages which I 
would like to commemorate today 
reached their peaks on June 14, 15, 16, 
and 17, 1941. During these few days 
thousands of Lithuanians, Latvians, and 
Estonians were expelled from their 
homelands under the most primitive 
conditions. 

As we join in commemorating the 
mass deportations from the Baltic States 
in June 1941, we reaffirm our dedication 
to the cause of freedom for the Baltic 
peoples. 


San Francisco’s Irving M. Kriegsfeld Sets 
Precedent for National Service Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, in many 
minds, a National Service Corps is asso- 
ciated exclusively with the young people 
who will be attracted to it. But a factor 
of the National Service program which 
deserves broader recognition is the role 
senior citizens will play. 

Irving M. Kriegsfeld, executive di- 
rector of the Mission Neighborhood 
Center in San Francisco has done much 
to show the vital role our senior citizens 
may well play in the National Service 
Corps. His experience in San Francisco 
makes it clear that senior citizens will 
respond to the call for National Service 
Corps volunteers in large numbers. 

The President's Study Group on a 
National Service program polled over 
4,000 senior citizens in order to gage 
their reactions to such a program. 
Eighty-two percent expressed approval 
of the proposal while 57 percent said they 
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would join or consider joining. Such an 
enthusiastic response emphasizes the 
strong desire to serve of the senior citi- 
zens—a large and valuable segment of 
our population. 

In his special message on aiding senior 
citizens, President Kennedy stated: 

Voluntary service by older persons can 
both demonstrate their continued skill and 
provide useful activity for those retired from 
gainful employment but anxious to make use 
of their talents. Enactment of the National 
Service Corps * * is urged again as a con- 
structive opportunity for senior citizens to 
serve their local communities. This program 
would provide an ideal outlet for those 
whose energy, idealism, and ability did not 
suddenly end in retirement. 


I concur heartily in the President's 
views and believe that the contributions 
of senior citizens can be valuable and 
should be utilized. 

It is significant to note that 15 organi- 
zations representing senior citizens 
have officially endorsed this project— 
national organizations as well as local 
and State groups, including 2 from the 
State of California; the Allied Senior 
Citizens Clubs, Inc., of California and the 
State of California Citizens Advisory 
Committee on the Aging. 

I wish to insert in the Recorp an arti- 
cle from “Harvest Years” by William P. 
Dumont describing volunteer activities 
of senior citizens in two programs—one, 
the Mission Neighborhood Center of San 
Francisco; the other, New York's Henry 
Street Settlement House. 

This heartening description of the 
many worthwhile activities of these 
senior citizens and their feeling that a 
national service corps could increase this 
sort of action should be of great interest 
to our colleagues. 

The article follows: 

MEET THE MISSIONAIRES 
(By William F. Dumont) 

East, West, and in between, our cities are 
discovering us. We retirees—with skills ex- 
perience, mature judgment, pride, and time 
on our hands—are to receive our 
share of the national spotlight. The big job 
is to smoke us out of retirement and into the 
light of community service. 

Both sides benefit. The city gets impor- 
tant work done at little or no cost; the indi- 
vidual gains personal, tangible satisfaction 
from dedicated usefulness. But how can we 
get started? How can we find our niche? 
Just follow me to the Mission Neighborhood 
Center in San Francisco, similar in function 
to many such centers across the country. 

Picture the mission district in the heart of 
the city—a 12-square-mile area packed with 
some 200,000 people—and more pouring in 
daily. It embraces a polyglot population, 
with natural problems of communication 
and assimilation due to language difficulties. 

Irving M. Kriegsfeld, executive director of 
Mission Neighborhood Center, summarizes 
the problems in such cores of any city. 
“Scratch the surface in any city where this 
situation exists, and you'll find a pervasive 
loneliness, People don't know their neigh- 
bors, even in the same building. They have 
no sense of belonging. They keep hearing 
others talk about home—which is always 
someplace else. They feel uncertain about 
their future—unwelcome, unwanted. The 
great need is to get them out in the open— 
mingling, participating, communicating, 
learning the difference between neighborli- 
ness and just living in a neighborhood. 

“To integrate these people, we need help. 
We receive financial help from the United 
Crusade funds, the San Francisco Founda- 
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tion, and from other organizations. News- 
papers, broadcasters, city officials, churches, 
schools, and the San Francisco Advertising 
Club publicize our need for yolunteers— 
especially for senior citizens with their varied 
skills and experience. And we depend most 
on the desire of the retiree to be of service 
himself and to others. 

We call our volunteers missionaires. 
Somes help out at night; others in the day- 
time. Some contribute a lot of time; others 
less. The total is thousands of helpful man- 
and-woman hours. 

“The center is something like a glant four- 
ring circus. There are hundreds of different 
kinds of jobs—jobs that call for all kinds of 
skills, talents, and interests. 

“Some es teach languages or 
serve as interpreters. Others sew or take 
charge of children while mothers learn Eng- 
lish. We need the help of photographers, 
writers, drama and music teachers, — 
school ers, young-adult group - 
ers, 5 a maintenance, clerical 
and receptionist staff. J 

“Community improvement is a living pro- 
gram. It takes everybody to help it succeed.” 


MISSIONARIES AT WORK 


When I visited the Center one day, I spot- 
ted retired painter Frank Delaroche atop a 
ladder. He flashed a mischievous smile when 
I coaxed him down the ladder for a coffee 
break. He has become a one-man task force, 
brightening the weathered face and worn 
interiors of the old, shingled mission center 
bulldings. 

His pil twinkled as he said, “After 45 
years of painting, I decided to rest, but I 
found I was rusting, rather than resting. 
So, I picked up my brushes again and of- 
fered my services. Now I feel useful again. 
I see people. I get out of the house in this 
wonderful mission sun. I'm happier because 
I'm helping my city. 

I met Alfred Baruch, sanar oe suppiy 
inspector, who was always on the go. Na 
urally restless, he volunteered his help, ask- 
ing only, "Keep me busy on the outside.” 
As staff ald to the director, he roams the 
city on missions, earning the accolade of “an 
extraordinary ambassador-at-large.” 

And let me introduce you to the Kellogg 
Jones family, Mr. Jones, a retired market 
analyst for a large ofl corporation, contrib- 
utes accounting and auditing services which 
translate into considerable dollar value to 
the center. Mrs. Jones, who serves as a 
board member, adds that his work for the 
center is “an outgoing interest we can share 
at home.” 

Retired Schoolteacher Inez Dixson, former 
Minnesotan, and librarian J. Mae Bert, from 
Ohio, offer their time, talents, and experience 
to their adopted retirement city and thus 
stay in the mainstream of active life. 

But not all the missionaries follow their 
former or present vocation, Director Kriegs- 
feld says, “We ask people what they like to 
do * * * what their hobbies are * * * what 
most interests them. Then we try to match 
our needs with these interests—sort of a re- 
verse twist on usual employment procedure. 
A department store executive preferred li- 
brary work—and later gave us valuable 
counsel as a board member. A real estate 
man teaches English to Spanish-speaking 
newcomers , A tax expert teaches Spanish to 
English-speaking adults. The hobby-inter- 
est approach affords change of pace from 
workaday routines and offers the volunteer 
relaxation so he keeps interested longer. 

“If a person isn't sure what he wants to 
do, we give him ‘exploratory placement’ in a 
particular job. In this way he can test his 
interest in a field before settling in this 
work.” 

A missionaire chooses his hours of work 
and where he wants to work (at home, at 
the center, in the neighborhood). But once 
he decides upon a work plan, he must stick 
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with it. “We look upon a missionaire as 
an unpaid staff members,” explains Kriegs- 
feld. “We cover him with workman's 
compensation insurance and furnish him 
with all the tools he needs to do the job. 
All this lends status to the work.” 

Another status symbol is an honorary 
check paid to members who have worked a 
year or more. This check represents pay- 
ment for work performed; it is credit-card 
size so a missionaire can carry it with him 
to show to friends. 

Director Kriegsfeld adds that the center 
also helps some people get back into the 
mainstream of life following illness or assists 
them in finding payroll supplement to their 
pensions. He explains: 

“Recently a retired railroader offered to 
help us if we would help him find a paying 
part-time job. We put him to work on the 
outside where he could make contacts. 
Eventually he found employment as a hotel 
night clerk. The mission lost a mission- 
aire—but helped a man. 

“Because of illness, a former secretary had 
been out of work so long she needed a re- 
conditioning period to restore mechanical 
skill and to determine whether her nerves 
would stand work-a-day pressures. Soon she 
was back on a payroll. The Mission gave her 
therapy plus a recommendation to her em- 
ployer that she was ready to return to work.” 

A lot of straws? Yes. But bundle them 
all together and you get a lot of strength. 

VOLUNTEERS IN THE EAST 


Clear across the country, in a similarly con- 
gested neighborhood, is the Henry Street 
Settlement House in New York, Executive 
Director Helen Hall, a much-honored social 
worker, points out that Henry House is 
located next to a community workshop and 
home-planning center for younger folks. She 
explains: 

“We believe strongly in mingling the young 
and the old. Our young folks are impressed 
with thg vitality and skills of their elders— 
are amused by the gaiety in the senior 
lounge—and they no longer think of ‘old 
folks’ as washed up. The elders get a lift 
from the enthusiasm of youth.” 

One hard-working group made up of 215 
women and 126 men, ranging in age from 60 
to 89, is called the Good Companions and 
Friendly Visitors. Here are some of their 
accomplishments; 3 

Eight of the women average 15 hours a 
week packaging and labeling pills and po- 
tions for Gouverneur Clinic. Some of the 
men patiently impart lifetime-acquired trade 
tricks to eager youth. Others visit the sick, 
blind, and crippled, shop for them, run er- 
rands. Some interpret for neighbors not yet 
able to cope with conversational English. 
Skilled garment workers make layettes, baby 
blankets, flannel shrugs, soft slippers for 
those hospitalized * * * many visit the lonely, 
perhaps the most appreciated and rewarding 
service of all. 

Mission Neighborhood Center Director 
Kriegsfeld sums up potentials for work, 
East or West. This is a job bigger than 
anybody—a challenge to everybody. We're 
out to get everyone into the act—but in an 
orderly, organized way. Our focus is four- 
sided: youth, adult, family, and neighbor- 
hood development. You can see how much 
we need the maturity and skills of older 
citizens. Their participation and interest, 
even for a few hours a week, will help weld 
any city’s ‘melting pot’ population into a 
solid community.” 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 


There are over 800 Neighborhood Centers 
and Settlement Homes all over the United 
States. You can find the one nearest to 
you by looking in your telephone book, or by 
checking with the Community Chest or 
similar group. You can also write to the 
National Federation of Settlement Homes 
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and Neighborhood Centers, 226 West 47th 
Street, New York, N.Y. - 

Also, Congress is becoming increasingly in- 
terested in formalizing a National Service 
Corps that will enlist the skills, maturity, 
judgment, leadersihp, and personal and pub- 
lic pride of all senior citizens. Foremost in 
piloting such a corps are the State of Michi- 
gan Commission on Aging and the National 
Council of Jewish Women (see “Poking 
Around,” Harvest Years, February 1963). 
The latter has published a booklet to guide 
community groups who want to get a Na- 
tional Service Corps established. For further 
information, write to the National Council 
of Jewish Women, 1 West 47th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

If there isn't a service corps in your com- 
munity, why not start prodding the mayor, 
councilmen, assemblymen, United Crusade 
or Community Chest leaders, churchmen, 
social welfare executives, and all others who 
are active in the community to start such an 
organization. A service corps can— 

Help the community absorb and utilize 
everyone in its boundaries. 

Create new jobs for both young and old. 

Give volunteers the opportunity to be 
uesful—and consequently to be happy 
through constructive activity. 

Alleviate traditional city loneliness.’ 

Offer opportunity for everyone to con- 
tribute of himself and of his skills. 


I'm already signed up. How about you? 


Americans Repel Arab Boycott Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
May 1963 edition of the Anti-Defamation 
League Bulletin contains an exchange of 
correspondence between the League of 
Arab States’ Commissioner General of 
the Central Office for the Boycott of 
Israel.and Scherr-Tumico, Inc., of St. 
James, Minn. The American firm, which 
refused to be intimidated by the attempt 
of the Arab countries to boycott Israel, 
responded in words which should prove 
to be most heart warming to the mil- 
lions of Americans who share the same 
convictions but will probably never have 
a similar occasion to so state. In addi- 
tion, and perhaps most important, let 
us hope this letter will also serve as an 
inspiration and example to other Ameri- 
can businesses in refusing to support 
discrimination—whether at home or 
abroad. 

The letters follow: 

CorrEsPONDENCE—A Boycorr 
EFFORT BY THE ARAB LEAGUE IS REPELLED 
BY AN UNINTIMIDATED AMERICAN FRM 

LEAGUE OF ARAB STATES, SECRETAR- 
IAT GENERAL, CENTRAL OFFICE 
von THE BOYCOTT OF ISRAEL, 
Damascus, Syria, May 10, 1962. 

Scuerr-Tumico, INC., 

St. James, Minn., U.S.A. 

GENTLEMEN: We wish to inform you that 
we have acquired reliable information to 
the effect that your company has subscribed 
in the establishment and the ownership of 
a plant in Israel for the production of me- 
chanical, optical, and electronic precision 
measuring devices. 
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In this regard, we draw your attention to 
the fact that the Arab countries are still 
in a state of war with Israel. Therefore, as 
a measure of self-defense and with the view 
to safeguarding the rights and the vital in- 
terests of the Arabs of Palestine, the Arab 
countries stricly adhere to a set of boycott 
regulations directed at Israel. In brief, these 
regulations prohibit any Arab from having 
any dealings whatsoever with any Israeli 
person or business, or with foreign persons or 
firms maintaining such dealings with Israel. 
Violation of these regulations entail the 
blacklisting of violators in all Arab coun- 
tries with the result that all commercial 
transactions with such violators are banned. 

However, before any action is taken 
against your firm, we deem it necessary that 
We contact you directly in order to ascertain 
the nature of the dealings of your firm with 
Israel. This will have to be done in the 
form of a declaration duly signed before the 
competent governmental authorities and 
should also bear a final authentication to 
the signature of the authorized representa- 
tive of your firm apended thereto by the 
closest consulate or diplomatic mission of 
any Arab country. The required declaration 
Will haye to contain complete answers to the 
following questions: 

Detailed questions asked whether Scherr- 
Tumico had now, or had in the past, branch 
factories, assembly lines, general agencies, or 
head offices, in Israel; whether it had ever 
granted Israelis patent rights; whether it 
now, or ever, owned shares in, assisted, or 
represented any Israeli firm. 

If, in the light of the answers to the said 
questions, it turns out that you have any 
dealings with Israe] in the aforementioned 
forms, then under the Israel Boycott Regu- 
lations, now in force in all Arab countries, 
the name of your firm will be blacklisted in 
all these countries. Consequently you will 
be denied access to the extensive Arab mark- 
ets and all transactions with your business 
will be banned. 

We earnestly hope that you will choose to 
keep your commercial relations with the 
Arab countries in good standing, rather than 
to impair your free access to the Arab mark- 
ets. If you decide to adopt this course, then 
you will have to repudiate any standing 
agreement between your firm and any Israeli 
firm or business within the aforementioned 
forms. You will also have to furnish us 
with documentary evidence to this effect. 

In this connection, we draw your attention 
to the noteworthy fact that under the effec- 
tive Israel Boycott Regulations, failure to 
submit the required documents within a 
period not to exceed August 20, 1962 will 
automatically lead to taking action against 
your firm, as provided for by the sald regu- 
lations. 


Finally, we do hope that you will extend 
Sympathetic understanding of the com- 
pelling considerations which render these 
measures mandatory. It is also our sincere 
hope that you will find it appropriate to 
maintain your commercial relations with the 
Arab countries. 

Very truly yours, 
Dr. ABDUL KARIM EL-A'IDI, 
Commissioner General, Central Office for 
the Boycott of Israel. 
May 22; 1962. 
LEAGUE or Arab STATES, 
Secretariat General, 
Damascus, Syria 
(Attention of Dr. Abdul Karim el-A'idi, Com- 
missioner General, Central Office for the 
Boycott of Israel). 
GENTLEMEN: The information you have, to 
the efect that we are establishing a subsi- 
-diary manufacturing plant in Israel, is cor- 
rect. The plant is now under construction 
there and we will produce measuring devices 
and do metal finishing when it is completed. 


We were invited by the Government of 
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Israel to come there for that purpose. After 
a thorough investigation by us of the mar- 
ket potentials, the capabilities of the people, 
and the generally favorable business climate 
there, we decided to avail ourselves of their 
many advantages. 

We have found them to be a friendly, in- 
dustrious, forthright, and intelligent people, 
interested only in making a modern, pro- 
ductive, and suitable homeland for a people, 
who until 1948, had been homeless. They 
have, through almost superhuman effort, 
made a desert “bloom.” It is our opinion 
that they wish to live at peace with and 
trade with their Arab neighbors as well as 
the rest of the world. People of Jewish ex- 
traction have been and are now contributing 
more than their proportionate share to the 
artistic, scientific, industrial, and social 
achievements which the world now enjoys. 

Scherr-Tumico, Inc., is a non-Jewish cor- 
poration, the majority owners and principals 
of which are of British extraction and are 
third-generation Americans. We have there- 
fore not entered into the agreement with the 
Government of Israel for reasons of senti- 
ment. Had the Arab states extended us the 
same invitation and the same ensuing co- 
operation, we would have given such an over- 
ture equal attention and consideration. 

We are not impressed by your threats of 
intimidation and coercion through boycott 
and blacklist. If the Arab States had pro- 
gressed industrially and scientifically to the 
point where your markets were lucrative for 
our products, we would still not be impressed. 

The effort you are expending in foment- 
ing hate and strife with your neighbors can 
better be used to bring something of sub- 
stance for your people, that they may have 
the advantage of a better standard of living. 
Cease your war with the Israelis and you 
will find this corporation and most all of 
America ready and anxious to extend to you 
& welcome and helping hand. 


Baltic Freedom Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1963 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, June 
14 marks the 22d anniversary of the mass 
deportations by the Communists from 
three Baltic States: Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia. 

For 20 years these nations and their 
leadership knew the fruits of a hard- 
earned independence that came after 
the First World War. During this period 
each of these countries exhibited to the 
world at large the abilities of their 
leaders and peoples to assume with dig- 
nity and correctness the obligations of 
independent national status. These 
three Baltic States, giving to their peo- 
ples a democratic rule in cooperation 
with the Western World, knew economic, 
Political, and social stability remarkable 
for the time and surrounding conditions. 

Most unfortunately for the hopes of 
these nations, they had a powerful 
neighbor with urgent designs on the ter- 
ritory of each; not only could imperialist 
Soviet Russia not allow a nation know- 
ing political freedom to contaminate her 
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borders, but Latvia, Lithuania, and Es- 
tonia controlled a major portion of the 
Baltic Sea, a vital trade and shipping 
route the Russians felt they must have. 

How to gain control of these coun- 
tries, each of which had a treaty of 
friendship and a guarantee of sovereignty 
with Russia, was an easy problem for the 
masters of the Kremlin. Quickly over- 
powering each weakened government, 
the Russians established Soviets in each 
country, and began a campaign of mass 
deportations of all antisocial elements 
that was halted only by the subsequent 
German invasion of Russia in 1941, with 
eventual conquest of the three Baltic 
States. 

First the Russian conquest, then the 
Nazi conquest—still the spirit of freedom 
was not killed among these brave peo- 
ples. With the confusion following the 
breakup of the Nazi war machine in 1945, 
resistance leaders in the Baltic area 
sought to reestablish their national in- 
dependence. They were in for a sorry 
disappointment, As victory against 
Germany was assured, the Russians 
quickly moved against Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Estonia, snuffing out any move to- 
ward independence, and reestablishing 
their strict prewar control. 

Again the deportations began. All 
enemies of the State—that meant all 
who aspired after some sort of freedom 
from outside political control—were 
packed off to Siberia, and almost certain 
death. Thus during a 5-year period, 
through two mass deportation moves, 
untold thousands of free people were 
driven from their homelands. National 
independence was no more, it died 
through Russian power, that began with 
brute force 22 years ago this month, and 
is still going on today. 

I would like to discuss in this connec- 
tion a measure I have introduced in the 
House, House Concurrent Resolution 43, 
which calls on Congress to request the 
President to bring up the Baltic States 
question in the United Nations and ask 
the U.N. to request the Soviets to with- 
draw from Lithuania, Estonia, and 
Latvia and return Baltic exiles, and that 
the U.N. conduct free elections in Lithu- 
ania, Estonia, and Latvia under its 
supervision. In my view it is important 
not only to the Baltic people but to the 
free world to work diligently to bring 
about freedom for the Baltic people and 
I would urge that this resolution be ap- 
proved by the Congress, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit for inclusion in the RECORD a 
memorandum prepared by an organiza- 
tion known as “Americans for Congres- 
sional Action To Free the Baltic States” 
discussing the struggle for freedom by 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia and com- 
menting on the resolutions introduced in 
the House and Senate designed to help 
bring this about. 

The memorandum follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 
June 12, 1963. 
LITHUANIA, LATVIA, AND ESTONIA HAVE A RIGHT 
TO BE FREE AND INDEPENDENT 

The period following World War II was 
notable for the emergence of certain newly 
independent nations. It also saw other 
free nations drawn behind the Iron Curtain 
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by the cruelest colonialism of this modern 
day. 
Lithuanians, Latvians, and Estonians have 
inhabited the lands along the shores of the 
Baltic Sea for many centuries. They had 
rejoiced in their freedom and independence. 
In June of 1940 Soviet armed forces in- 
vaded and occupied Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia. The Moscow-appointed emissaries 
set up ppppet governments; the parliaments 
were dissolved; heads and higher officers of 
governmental agencies were dismissed and 
replaced by Soviet agents; civil liberties were 
suspended. The Soviet puppet governments 
took over all newspapers, printing establish- 
ments, and broadcasting systems. 
The desire for freedom has not been crushed 


These are outright annexations of terri- 
tories of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia 
whose people are as enamored of freedom 
and as fully entitled to their rights as are 
the people of Africa, Asia, and the Americas. 
Even more shocking was the series of depor- 
tations undertaken by the Soviets following 
their ruthless subjugation of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia. In June of 1941, more 
than 200,000 persons were deported from the 
Baltic States, and the total now approaches 
1,500,000. 

The people of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia are today a silenced people, unable 
to speak their mind, practice their religion. 
Despite their long enslavement, we know that 
their desire for freedom has not been crushed. 
They may be waiting silently and grimly, but 
also hopefully for the future. 

We must help the Baltic people to get rid of 
the Communist regimes in their countries 


The Government of the United States of 
America has refused to recognize the seizure 
and forced “incorporation” of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia by the Communists into 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
Our Government maintains diplomatic re- 
lations with the former free Governments of 
the Baltic Republics of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia. Since June of 1940, when the 
Communists took over Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia, all the Presidents of the United 
States (Pranklin D. Roosevelt, Harry S. Tru- 
man, Dwight D. Eisenhower, and John F. 
Kennedy) have stated, restated and con- 
firmed our country’s nonrecognition policy 
of the occupation of the Baltic States by the 
Kremlin dictators. However, our country has 
done very little, if anything, to help the suf- 
fering Baltic peoples to get rid of the Com- 
munist regimes in their countries. 

The case of the Baltic States is not a ques- 
tion about the rights of self-rule of Lithua- 
nia, Latvia, and Estonia, since this is estab- 
lished beyond any reasonable doubt, but the 
question is how to stop the Soviet crime and 
restore the freedom and independence of 
these countries. The Select Conimittee of the 
House of Representatives To Investigate the 
Incorporation of the Baltic States into the 
USSR., created by the 83d Congress, after 
having held 50 public hearings during which 
the testimony of 335 persons was taken, made 
a number of recommendations to our Gov- 
ernment pertaining to the whole question of 
liberation of the Baltic States. According to 
the findings of this House committee, no na- 
tion, including the Russian Federated Soviet 
Republic, has ever voluntarily adopted com- 
munism.” All of them were enslaved by the 
use of infiltration, subversion, and force. 
American foreign policy toward the Commu- 
nist enslaved nations, the committee stated, 
must be guided by “the moral and political 
principles of the American Declaration of In- 
dependence.” The present generation of 
Americans, the committee suggested, should 
recognize that the bonds which many Amer- 
icans have with enslaved lands of their 
ancestry are a great asset to the struggle 
against communism and that, furthermore, 
the Communist danger should be abolished 
during the present geration. The only hope 
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of avoiding a new world war, according to the 
committee, is a “bold, positive political offen- 
sive by the United States and the entire free 
world.” The committee included a declara- 
tion by the Congress which stated that the 
eventual liberation and self-determination 
of nations are “firm and unchanging parts of 
our policy.” 

Thirty-two Senate and House, concurrent res- 
olutions pending before Senate and House 
committees 
Thirty-five Members of the U.S. Congress 

have taken concrete steps in seizing the 

offensive from the Soviet Union and the Com- 
munist world. These Senators and Congress- 
men have introduced 32 concurrent resolu- 
tions in the Senate and the House since 

January 9, 1963, when the 88th Congress 

convened for its ist session, that call for 

freedom for the captive peoples of Lithuania, 

Latvia, and Estonia. 

Following are the resolutions and their 
authors: 
In the U.S. Senate 


1. Senate Concurrent Resolution 4, intro- 
duced by Senator Jack MILLER, Republican, 
of Iowa, and Senator Bourke B. HICKEN- 
LOOPER, Republican, of Iowa. 

2. Senate Concurrent Resolution 15, intro- 
duced by Senator THomas H. KUCHEL, Re- 
publican, of California, Senator THOMAS J. 
McIntyre, Democrat, of New Hampshire, and 
Senator Hudn Scorr, Republican, of Pennsyl- 
vania, 

3. Senate Concurrent Resolution 17, intro- 
duced by Senator HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, In., 
Democrat, of New Jersey. 

4. Senate Concurrent Resolution 18, intro- 
duced by Senator KENNETH B, KEATING, Re- 
publican, of New York. 

5. Senate Concurrent Resolution 20, intro- 
duced by Senator Roman L. HrusKa, Repub- 
lican, of Nebraska. 

6. Senate Concurrent Resolution 33, intro- 
duced by Senator FRANK J. LAUSCHE, Demo- 
crat, of Ohio. 


In the House of Representatives 


1. House Concurrent Resolution 15, intro- 
duced by Representative CHARLES B. Hor- 
VEN, Republican, of Iowa. 

2. House Concurrent Resolution 38, Intro- 
duced by Representative EDWARD J. Derwin- 
SKI, Republican, of Illinois. 

3. House Concurrent Resolution 43, intro- 
duced by Representative GLENARD P. LIPS- 
coms, Republican, of California. 

4. House Concurrent Resolution 54, intro- 
duced by Representative James ROOSEVELT, 
Democrat, of California. i 

5. House Concurrent Resolution 55, intro- 
duced by Representative ABNER W. Sat, 
Republican, of Connecticut. 

6. House Concurrent Resolution 59, intro- 
duced by Representative GLENN CUNNING- 
HAM, Republican, of Nebraska. 

7. House Concurrent Resolution 62, intro- 
duced by Representative WILLIAM T. MURPHY, 
Democrat, of Illinois. 

8. House Concurrent Resolution 63, intro- 
duced by Representative JOHN J. Rooney, 
Democrat, of New York. 

9. House Concurrent Resolution 66, intro- 
duced by Representative JohN J. RHODES, 
Republican, of Arizona. 

10. House Concurrent Resolution 80, in- 
troduced by Representative ALPHONZO E. 
BELL, In., Republican, of California. 

11. House Concurrent Resolution 96, intro- 
duced by Representative PETER W. RODINO, 
JR., Democrat, of New Jersey. 

12. House Concurrent Resolution 97, in- 
troduced by Representative WIN L. Sr. 
Once, Democrat, of Connecticut. 

13. House Concurrent Resolution 103, in- 
troduced by Representative ROBERT Tarr, JR., 
Republican, of Ohio. 

14. House Concurrent Resolution 106, in- 
troduced by Representative CARLETON J. KING, 
Republican, of New York. 


15. House Concurrent Resolution 126, in- 
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troduced by Representative Epwarp A. GAR- 
Marz, Democrat, of Maryland. 

16. House Concurrent Resolution 127, in- 
troduced by Representative F. BRADFORD 
Morse, Republican, of Massachusetts. 

17. House Concurrent Resolution 128. in- 
troduced by Representative James A. BUREE, 
Democrat, of Massachusetts. 

18. House Concurrent Resolution 130, In- 
troduced by Representative CLARENCE D. 
Lone, Democrat, of Maryland. 

19. House Concurrent Resolution 132, in- 
troduced by Representative STANLEY R. TUP- 
PER, Republican, of Maine. 

20. House Concurrent Resolution 133, in- 
troduced by Representative HaroLD R. COL- 
LIER, Republican, of Illinois. 

21. House Concurrent Resolution 135, in- 
troduced by Representative THADDEUS J. 
Dutsxr, Democrat, of New York. 

22. House Concurrent Resolution 138, in- 
troduced by Representative RICHARD E. 
LANKFORD, Democrat, of Maryland. 

23. House Concurrent Resolution 139, in- 
troduced by Representative SVO O. CONTE, 
Republican, of Massachusetts. 

24. House Concurrent Resolution 140, in- 
troduced by Representative CLIFFORD G. Me- 
INTRE, Republican, of Maine. 

25. House Concurrent Resolution 151, in- 
troduced by Representative Avucustus F. 
Hawkins, Democrat, of California. 

26. House Concurrent Resolution 153, in- 
troduced by Representative MARTHA W. 
GRIFFITHS, Democrat, of Michigan. 

The aforesaid resolutions request the Presi- 
dent of the United States to bring up the 
Baltic States’ question before the United 
Nations and to ask that the United Nations 
should request the Soviets: 

1, To withdraw all Soviet troops, agents, 
colonists and controls from Lithuania, Lat- 
via and Estonia; 

2. To return all Baltic exiles from Siberia, 
prisons and slave labor camps; and 

8. To conduct free elections in Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia under the United Na- 
tions direct supervision. 

All these resolutions have been referred to 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
and the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs respectively. 


Our Government must act now without a 
further delay 


At a time when the Western nations have 
granted freedom and independence to many 
nations in Africa, Asia and other parts of 
the world, we must insist that the Commu- 
nist colonial empire likewise extend freedom 
and independence to peoples of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia whose lands have been 
unjustly occupied and whose rightful place 
among the nations of the world is being 
denied. Today and not tomorrow is the 
time to brand the Kremlin dictators as the 
largest colonial empire in the world. By 
timidity, we invite further Communist ag- 
gression. 

A. This organization, the Americans for 
Congressional Action to Free the Baltic 
States, embracing thousands of freedom-lov- 
ing Americans throughout our Nation, 
states: 

(1) The liberation of the Baltic nations 
is no political gambit. It is a proposition 
that all Americans should embrace if they 
are to be true to the ideals upon which 
this Nation was founded. 

(2) The Baltic question must not become 
an object of international compromise, The 
plight of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia 
must be brought to the attention of the 
world. The United Nations must act to re- 
store the rights of the Baltic peoples, and 
it is an obligation of the United States to 
initiate such action. 

B. This organization respectfully urges the 
Congress of the United States: 

(1) To request the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations and the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs to act favorably and 
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without any further delay on the aforesaid 
resolutions; 

(2) To act on these resolutions, when re- 
ported out of the committees, promptly and 
overwhelmingly. 

The sufferings and subjugation of Lith- 
uania, Latvia, Estonia and other captive na- 
tions must, if we are to survive in liberty, 
spur free peoples to the preservation of 
man's inalienable rights. By maintaining 
the rights of others to be free, we confirm 
our own unyielding will to survive in free- 
dom and in peace. 

LEONARD VALIUKAS, 
President, Americans for Congressional 
Action To Free the Baltic States. 


Jesse Wolcott To Dedicate New FDIC. 


Washington Headquarters 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion which was founded by Congress for 
the protection of our bank depositors, 
will dedicate its new Washington head- 
quarters building with an open house 
Sunday, June 16. I am sure that all 
Members of Congress haye been invited 
to attend. 

The occasion also will mark the 30th 
anniversary of the creation of FDIC, and 
it will be a notable event for a former 
Member of this body, the Honorable 
Jesse Paine Wolcott, who so ably repre- 
sented the 7th District of Michigan in 
the House of Representatives, for 26 con- 
secutive years, and is now one of FDIC's 
three directors. 

The Washington correspondent for the 
Flint Journal and other Booth news- 
Papers in Michigan, Mr. William F. 
Pyper, has written a splendid story re- 
viewing our former colleague’s present 
and past connection with Federal deposit 
insurance. I ask that this news story 
be included in the RECORD. 

Micrican'’s Worcorr Has FDIC DEDICATION 
ROLE 
(By William F. Pyper) 

WASHINGTON —Although he has 6 months 
more before retirement, dedication of a new 
headquarters bullding for the Federal Depos- 
it Insurance Corporation next Sunday, will 
climax a long Washington career for Michi- 
gan's Jesse P. Wolcott. 

He will participate in the ceremony as one 
of three directors of FDIC, a position he has 
held since 1957, including 4 years as Board 
Chairman. The dedication also will mark 
the 30th anniversary of FDIC, and Wolcott, 
then a member of Congress, also had some- 
thing to do with the founding in 1933. 

Back in 1930, the people of the Seventh 
Michigan District elected Wolcott, then pros- 
ecuting attorney in St. Clair County, to Con- 
gress. In his first term he wns a Republican 
in a Republican Congress. It was the great 
depression, when banks were falling like mad, 
and his support, even as a freshman, of a 
Federal deposit insurance law was popular. 

His District reelected him in 1932, when 
Republicans were falling everywhere, includ- 
ing Michigan. In fact, his district elected 
him 26 straight years. But he recalls that, 
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in the Congress which convened in 1933, it 
was a bit difficult to find any Republican. 
That may have been one reason why he was 
assigned to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency and was able to lead the minority 
in the enactment of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation Act which today is re- 
garded as a necessary fixture of the Nation's 
banking system. 

Of course, in 1933 he saw the February 14 
bank closing in Michigan and the later na- 
tional bank holiday, It sems strange now 
that two Michigan Republicans, Representa- 
tive Wolcott and the late Senator Arthur H. 
Vandenberg of Grand Rapids, are given most 
of the credit for founding FDIC. But the 
Democratic sponsors of the act in that Demo- 
cratic year are largely lost in history. 

In 1931 there were 2,293 bank failures. In 
1932, there were 1,453 more failures. In 1933, 
all banks closed down, at least temporarily. 
Wolcott had other committee assignments 
in those days, but he always remained a 
member of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

Banking and currency is a complicated and 
somewhat uninteresting field, but the Na- 
tion's concern about its system was 
emphasized in the early 1930's. Even though 
he was a junior Member of the minority, 
Wolcott stood out to such an extent that 
Democrats couldn't line up their votes until 
they consulted him. 

By the end of World War II, Democratic 
leaders were frank to say they couldn't bring 
up a monetary bill until Wolcott was ready, 
And he produced Democratic-Republican 
majorities in the House reliably when he 
was satisfied with a banking bill, a housing 
measure, or even a foreign-aid bill. 

In two Republican Congresses—1947-48 
and 1953—54—he was chairman of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. More than 
that, however, in the Democratic Congresses, 
he was the key figure until he retired from 
the House in 1956. A young Republican was 
elected to succeed him, and since 1959 a 
young Democrat has represented the Seventh 
District. 

In the meantime, Wolcott had seen his 
FDIC grow to a powerful element in U.S. 
banking structure. After his retirement from 
Congress he was in business in Washington 
until 1957, when President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower appointed him Chairman of the Board 
of the Corporation. 

He served in that capacity until the day 
after the 1960 election, when he issued a 
statement withdrawing as Chairman in favor 
of Erle Cocke, Sr., of Georgia, a Democrat, 
also appointed by Eisenhower. Cocke's term 
runs out in August, and President Kennedy 
will have to mame another member and 
Chairman. Wolcott will go on through this 


year. 

FDIC operates without appropriations of 
tax money. It started in 1933 with Federal 
funds which it has repaid with interest. Its 
income is from premiums paid by insured 
banks—last year one-thirty-second of the 
amount of deposits. 

The law permits charging each bank up to 
one-twelfth of deposits, and requires that all 
expenses plus an investment in Government 
bonds paying 2 percent interest be taken 
out. Then the remainder is refunded to the 
insured banks. The Corporation now has for 
protection of depositors a reserve of $2,502 
million plus a 3 billion standby fund in the 
U.S. Treasury. 

At no cost, depositors are now insured up 
to $10,000, and it is possible to double, triple, 
or quadruple such protection by dividing 
deposits into separate accounts. And hardly 
any insured banks fail any more. There 
were no failures during 1962. There has 
been one small one this year, due to em- 
bezzlement. In fact, in 30 years FDIC has 
had to shell out only $359,700,000 to deposi- Š 
tors, and all but $22 million has been recov- 
ered by liquidation of assets. 
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So FDIC has been a moneymaking propo- 
sition while strengthening the banking 
structure. It has paid all its own expenses 
and, by buying U.S. bonds, has contributed 
to financing of Government operations. All 
this time it has been headquartered in rented 
space, principally in the National Press 
Building. 

In 1957, during Wolcott's chairmanship, 
the decision was made to build its own head- 
quarters building. The Corporation bought 
a site for $1,500,000 in downtown Washing- 
ton. The building itself—a beautiful edi- 
fice which adds to the attraction of the 
Natlon's Capital—cost 86 million. But this 
was all with FDIC money, coming from small 
assessments against insured banks and from 
the return on investments, It didn't cost 
taxpayers a cent. Return on investments 
now produces more revenue annually than 
the insurance premiums. 

It is this building which will be dedicated 
June 16 and it is this building in which 
Jesse Paine Wolcott, of Michigan, will sit as 
the chief Board member until he returns 
to a fishing cabin north of Port Huron in 
January, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Con, shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 

printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
2 Ps (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
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Flag Day Address by Senator Morton, 
of Kentucky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 17, 1963 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an address given 
by my colleague, the junior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Morton], at the national 
convention of the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs in Milwaukee on June 
14, 1963, be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Frac Day ADDRESS By SENATOR MORTON, OF 
KENTUCKY 


Do you agree that the legislative branch 
of Government is indispensable? Or do you 
prefer rule by Executive rather than rule by 
representative? The keystone of our repre- 
sentative form of government has recently 
been challenged, and to this new issue, which 
traverses all American tradition and crosses 
all party lines, may we address ourselves 
tonight. 

In this country, Government like the flag, 
stands for the people. 

The flag was a dear subject to an uncle 
of mine, R. C. Ballard Thruston, and he wrote 
a history of it which was adopted and printed 
by the 69th Congress in 1926. Reading his 
treatise, I noted that the flag evolved from 
the personal flags of the English and Scottish 
kings. Take note, not the flags of the Eng- 
lish and Scottish peoples, but the kings. 
The flag was the king's. 

This difference between a king's flag and 
& people's flag symbolizes the challenge to 
American representative government. 

Not long ago, self-government, imple- 
mented by the representative system, would 
never have been questioned in this Nation. 
For by self government, and that alone, 
Americans have been free, are free, and shall 
be free. But there is a new doctrine. This 
scheme has sprung up inside this Nation. 
Its spokesmen are our fellow citizens—free 
men kept free by the institution their doc- 
trine subverts. 

The doctrine has no name, but it is the 
doctrine of the master planner. Its sponsors 
consider themselves the elite, the ruling 
class. 

What precisely do they have in mind? I 
shall read you a statement of this doctrine. 
One of our richest and most prestigious 
scholarly foundations issued it. Its author, 
having raised the question of how are we 
doing with respect to the processes of demo- 
cratic self-government, concludes this way: 

It is the third branch of government, the 
legislative, where things have gone awry. 
Whether we look at city councils, the State 

tures, or the Congress of the United 
States, we react to what we see with scarcely 
concealed contempt. This is the area where 
democratic government tends to break 
down—the greatest menace to the successful 
operation of the democratic process.” 

To rectify conditions as he sees them, the 
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author would amend the Constitution to in- 
crease the terms of Representatives to 4 
years, to decrease the terms of Senators to 4 
years, and to hold all congressional elections 
in presidential election years. 

The author of this is a Senator. Had he 
been from another branch of the Govern- 
ment, his opinion would not have been so 
shocking. It could have been written off as 
another typical example of the new party 
line. 

And this line separates not Republicans 
from Democrats but rather the arrogant, 
self-appointed omniscients of rule by the 
few from us old-fashioned types who con- 
tinue to believe in the virtues of limited 
government and balanced power, the twin 
bulwarks of free society. But, as I said, he 
is a Senator and the former mayor of a 
great eastern city. I have unwavering faith 
in Joe Ciarx’s sincerity. His reasoning I 
question. 

He is correct in every count if: 

(1) If the measure of our democratic rep- 
resentation is its speed in bowing unthink- 
ing to every decree from the Executive. 

(2) If legislative productivity be judged 
by the amount of debt piled on the living 
as well as the unrepresented generations to 
come. 

(3) If he would reduce the legislative, the 
powerful right arm of the people, to a spine- 
less bunch of yes men who hear no evil, 
see no evil, and speak no evil. 

Let’s look more deeply into this doctrine. 
Let’s put our fignger on its basic assump- 
tions. Besides taking for granted that the 
people are not receiving true representation 
from those they elect and, in most cases, 
reelect, it says that a tiny handful of willful 
minor deities can do the job. Can they? I 
doubt it. 

They have tried and failed. Irving Kris- 
tol, editor of “Basic Books,” writing in the 
New Leader, has this to say about such a 
regime. 

“The basic fault * * * is that it suffers 
from delusions of managerial omnicompe- 
tence. Its vaunted (philosophy of govern- 
ment) too often seems to amount to noth- 
ing more than a ruthless opportunism in 
small matters of politicking and adminis- 
tration, combined with a self-righteous and 
doctrinaire obstinacy on large matters of 
policy.” 

And what is the end result of rule by this 
elite? Mr, Kristol expresses it thus: 

“In sum, that very sophistication and wide- 
ranging thoughtfulness which makes (the 
elite) so intellectually attractive also seems 
to make it so practically ineffectual. In 
politics intelligence and imagination are 
qualities to be desired, but it is a misfor- 
tune when they are not subordinated to a 
readiness to look reality in the face, to 
recognize its plain features, and to act with 
a simple decisiveness. It requires strength 
of character to act upon one's ideas; it re- 
quires no less strength of character to re- 
sist being seduced by them.” 

In other words, this ruling elite thinks 
it can make no mistake, but it does. 

The doctrine of the ruling class would 
remove our only protection from the Execu- 
tive’s poor judgment. The legislative 
branch embodies that protection. But if 
every Member of Congress, was elected with 
the President, don't you see that the ma- 
jority would be a pack of coattail riders, rub- 
ber stamping every proposal from the White 
House regardless of its value. 

That is not the function of Congress, nor 


is it anything but the abdication of reason 
to vest so much power in the Executive. 
The United States has thrived on the sys- 
tem of checks and balances, the limitation 
of power. 

Walter Lippmann, the columnist, 
wrote: 

“The genius of the American system is that 
it limits all power—including the power of 
the majority. Absolute power, whether in 
a king, a president, a legislative majority, 
A popular majority, is alien to the American 

ea. i 

“For a decision which has to be enforced 
against the determined opposition of large 
communities and regions of the country will, 
as Americans have long realized, almost 
never produce the results it is supposed to 
produce. It is necessary to postpone the 
decision, to the opposition, and 
then accept the burden of trying to persuade 
it.” 

We respect the opposition. That is im- 
portant. We respect it because we recog- 
nize our own limitations. We are aware 
that we can be wrong, and we take that into 
account in our affairs. 

The ruling class, however, would not allow 
for that. In essence, they are right. If you 
disagree with them, you are wrong, and they 
would bury you. 

Delusions of managerial omnicompetence 
are part of the false underpinning of the 
ruling class doctrine. The other part, I said 
was disbelief that representatives truly 
represent. 

If you take a quick look at the 88th Con- 
gress, you'll see that few bills have passed, 
that for a long time none were, and that the 
Senate almost as soon as it convened got tied 
up in a filibuster over one of its rules of 
procedure. I can understand how someone 
develops reservations about the legislative 
process. 

But if you take a long look at Congress, 
you will see much more. It is, in fact, the 
meeting ground for the countless and con- 
tradictory needs and interests that arise 
from this gigantic and very complex Nation. 

Its task, with respect to all sides, is to rec- 
oncile the contradictions, to determine pri- 
orities and find and reflect the national will. 
The difficulties become gargantuan because 
Congress is the voice of the people in a Na- 
tion of some 180-odd millions. 

The national will; how can it emerge from 
the diversities and inner confines of this 
country? The considered judgment of the 
whole people can only come—never easily 
and never perfectly—from the sober delib- 
erations of responsive and responsible legis- 
lative assemblies. 

And each one of these assemblies is com- 
posed of thoughtful and hardworking men 
and women—responsive to the ballot box but, 
more basically, responsible to certain endur- 
ing standards of right and justice that tra- 
dition has deposited, experience has tem- 
pered, and time has tested. 

I do not think I either exaggerate or glo- 
rify when I say that the Congress, at the 
apex of our representative system, has always 
been the national forum in which this pains- 
taking process has gone forward. 

Process is the key word. Senator CLARK 
uses this same word, but he seems not to 
understand its real meaning. The political 
process which produces the national will is, 
of necessity, disorderly and often disorga- 
nized; it is inherently slow and deliberate; 
it refuses to conform neatly to any textbook 
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of rules and procedures; it defies perfectly 
logical analysis. 

For one reason, no political process accu- 
rately mirroring the scope of our society and 
p to serve it could possibly be other 
than complex—filled with competition and 
conflict. 

The second reason is more important still. 
The focus of all of America’s institutions, 
their dependence and their ultimate strength 
is people: individual citizens, free men and 
women. In times of greatest crisis we are 
most acutely aware of this fact. Then, the 
slick flow charts and the scientific procedures 
go out the window and what we have left are 
dedicated citizens who discharge thelr duty 
not because the rules say they must but, 
quite simply, because it is the duty that they 
freely assumed. 

The Congress, too, is preeminently a human 
institution. And as I have already noted, it 
is indispensably the deliberative forum 
which echoes the multitude of America’s 
competing and conflicting interests—echoes 
and then refines them. Its p is not 
just to respond but to represent. Its typical 
mode of operation to weigh and to balance— 
and only then to decide, in about equal parts 
by acting, by not acting, or by acting in 
ways that could not possibly have been pre- 
dicted at the outset of the process. The 
ballot box and its own best apprehension of 
the national good are, equally, its bench- 
marks. 

The difficulties of Congress and other 
legislative bodies boil down to the fact that 
they represent the people. The legislative 
is the epitome of the democratic system. No 
President of the United States shall ever be 
as close to the citizens of Milwaukee as Rep- 
resentatives ZaBLOCKI and Reuss. Conse- 
quently, no President shall ever protect the 
interests peculiar to this city as will its 
elected representatives, If the incumbents 
don't, the people will trade them in on a 
new model. What holds for Milwaukee in 
this respect also holds for every other com- 
munity of the Nation. 

Yes, I think the legisiative branch is in- 
dispensable. It is the single limb of Ameri- 
can Government that is close enough to you 
to be calied, in a rea) sense, yours—whether 
you live in Maine or California, Minnesota 
or Mississippi. : 

Earlier, I mentioned the fag. Do you know 
that whenever either House of Congress is 
in session the flag flies above its Chamber? 
This is appropriate because the flag stands 
for us. 

But If you strip the powers of Congress 
and give them to the Executive you may as 
well haul down that remarkable standard 
and trample it in the dust. 

For when Americans release their indi- 
vidual freedom and make a king, they will 
have desecrated the fing. 

I hope such will never occur. I believe it 
never shall, because so long as we know 
from what our freedom comes, we shall see 
to it that that billowing, bright-colored 
cloth we unashamedly call Old Glory floats 
above the great Houses of self-government. 


To Find a Better Understanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD V. LONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 17, 1963 
Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
virtually without exception, Americans 


are well aware of the ringing success of 
the Peace Corps. 


/ 
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Although they neither ask nor expect 
any special recognizition for their vital 
contributions to the Peace Corps’ im- 
pressive record, many private organiza- 
tions and educational institutions are 
playing a key role in this unfolding 
story by way of the training and condi- 
tioning programs that prepare the corps- 
men for their assignments, 

One such university, St. Louis Uni- 
versity, has gone even a step further, 
and has not only trained the volunteers 
for their project, but is jointly respon- 
sible for the project in which 25 peace 
corpsmen are working with quiet, but 
with great effect in Honduras. 

So that all readers of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record may know how St. Louis 
University, one of the oldest and most 
respected centers of learning in the Mid- 
west, is carrying out its part in the Hon- 
duran project, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record, an article by David Brown, 
which appeared April 14, 1963, in the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat Sunday Magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the St. Louls Globe Democrat, Apr. 
14, 1962] 
To FIND A BETTER UNDERSTANDING 
(By David Brown) 

There were high hopes and low misgivings 
when the Peace Corps program was launched 
and the United States sent forth its young 
men and women to live with and give help to 
the peoples of strange lands, 

The high hopes were that by intimate con- 
tact with these young Americans of good will 
the people of faraway lands would get a truer 
image of the United States, while, in turn, the 
people of this Nation would get a better un- 
derstanding of the faraway strangers. This, 
it was hoped, would inhibit the march of 
communism in backward regions and ad- 
vance world peace. 

Those with low misgivings predicted that 
the program would turn out to be just 
another colossal boondoggle. 

This grass roots experiment in spreading 
good will through good deeds in out-of-the- 
way places began about a year and a half 
ago. The returns so far look pretty good. 

Here, for example, is a progress report on 
one segment of the Peace Corps program in 
which St. Louis has a special interest. 

The demeanor of the Reverend Robert J. 
Henle, S.J., was radiant when he came back to 
St. Louis University recently after tramping 
around the sweltering coastal plain and the 
cooler mountainous interior of Honduras, a 
backward banana republic tucked away in 
the heartland of Central America. Wash- 
ington has been so uneasy about Castroism 
finding root in this region that President 
Kennedy last month held a 3-day meeting 
with the five Central American nations in 
Costa Rica. 

A little band of 25 Peace Corps volunteers 
trained at St. Louis University last summer 
has been living and working with the Hon- 
duran people in 10 cities, towns, and villages 
scattered from the humid banana coast on 
the Caribbean to the forested peaks and 
plateaus of the inland. The Honduran pro- 
gram is jointly administered by the Peace 
Corps and St. Louis University. This is 
unique; in all other regions of the world the 
programs are conducted solely by the Peace 
Corps 


Besides being dean of the graduate school, 
Father Henle is director of St. Louls Univer- 
sity’s Latin American program, and that is 
why he happened to be looking over the Hon- 
duran Peace Corps project with such inter- 
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est. Backwater Honduras has skimpy rall- 
road service, used mostly for hauling ba- 
nanas. Its highway is far from 
adequate and in much of the country trans- 
port is still in the oxcart stage. But para- 
doxically, Father Henle was able to hop about 
quite well by plane. He visited, talked to 
and went out on tasks with 13 of the volun- 
teers located in Tegucigalpa, the capital and 
largest city, in hot coastal towns, in isolated 
mountain villages. He visited prisons, hos- 
pitals, health clinics, community centers and 
poor areas ridden by poverty and Illiteracy. 

He was delighted with the work this stal- 
wart little band of Americans was doing in 
this land of overwhelming social and health 
problems and the fine impression they had 
made on the Honduran people in only 5 
months. 

St. Louis University became part of the 
Honduran Peace Corps project last summer 
when 29 volunteers arrived here from all 
parts of the country to undergo 10 weeks of 
training for a 2-year stint of service in the 
Central American country. The group was 
composed entirely of nurses and social work- 
ers, for they were what Honduras needed 
sorely. The number finally dwindled to 25, 
with 22 of them women and 4 of them, to- 
gether with Thomas J, Walz, the director, 
graduates of St. Louis University. There 
were 14 nurses and 11 social workers. 

The group, after more training in Puerto 
Rico, reached Honduras at the beginning of 
last October and found a republic about 
the size of Tennessee with a population of 
close to 2 million. Mostly the people were 
of mixed Spanish and Indian descent, called 
“mestizos”; dire poverty was commonplace, 
and 60 percent of the population was illit- 
erate. Their language was Spanish, which 
the volunteers had been taught intensively 
at St. Louis University. 

Five social workers were placed in Teguci- 
galpa, the capital and largest city with 100,- 
000 population, and the rest were scattered 
thinly in 9 other localities. 

As Father Henle hopped about the country 
on his inspection tour it was evident that St. 
Louis University had trained an exceptional 
bunch of volunteers. A husband and wife 
team in San Pedro Sula, 40 miles inland, 
found the indigent natives had a great sur- 
plus of oranges that were rotting on the 
trees, so they organized a cooperative of 
women to make and sell orange marmalade 
and candy. 

In Tegucigalpa, a pleasant tree-lined city 
which contained both the extremes of wealth 
and poverty, Father Henle found social 
worker Ruby Ely, a St. Louis University 
graduate, handing out CARE food packages 
to the destitute with a new twist. At the 
same time they received their food packages 
she was teaching them how to prepare the 
food more palatably, nutritiously, and with 
better diet balance. The hungry, impover- 
ished people became interested in the recipes 
and, since they couldn’t read, memorized 
them. And while she gave them their food 
packages she also slipped in health and social 
welfare movies for their benefit. 

Said Father Henle, “The point is, I think, 
that we're getting the people to seize the 
opportunity to improve themselves in many 
different ways.” 

In a village near Tela, Caribbean banana 
port, he found another fine job being done 
by Evangeline Harris, Negro girl graduate 
from Xavier University at New Orleans. She 
had got the people to building their own 
community center out of old wood, was 
the most popular person in the thatched, 
backward village. Meanwhile at nearby Tela 
social worker Kent Myrick got access to the 
prison—a bunkhouse and chickenwire cage— 
and was teaching many of the 50 prisoners to 
read and write. “It was a miserable hole of 
a place,” said Father Henle, but they were 
all excited about learning something.” 
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And then there was Alice Buntin, the 63- 
year-old nurse from Anaheim, Calif. 

The Peace Corps is for young persons who 
can live stringently and endure hardship, but 
Alice Buntin was holding the line at the 
village of La Esperanza in a jungle region of 
sawtoothed mountains and uplands in south- 
western Honduras. She and a Honduran 
doctor were running a government health 
clinic there and were the only two medical 
persons administering to the sick in an ex- 
tensive isolated area. 

Alice lived in a single room in the village. 
In a sort of boarding inn, with fresh pine 
needles carpeting the floor like sawdust in 
an oldtime saloon. She demanded only one 
concession—a private shower bath in her 
room. The only place of ablution prior to 
her coming was a public bath at the edge 
of the mountain settlement. They built it 
for her. 

“She is a good example of the Peace Corps.“ 
said Father Henle. “A whole area of people 
will get their image from this 63-year-old 
nurse. It is the image of a kindly, efficient 
person. 

“She is really wonderful. They call her 
“mamacita,’ which means little mother. Par- 
ents will walk for 2 days to bring a sick child 
in from the mountains. She's marvelous.” 


Americans of Japanese Ancestry Who 
Served in World War II 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mr. BURKHALTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
consider it a privilege to join with my 
colleagues in honoring the Americans of 
Japanese ancestry who served so bravely 
and valiantly in World War I, particu- 
larly since there are more Americans of 
Japanese ancestry living within the con- 
fines of the city of Los Angeles than any 
other city in America with the exception 
of our sister city in the Pacific, Honolulu. 
Nearly one-third of all Americans of Jap- 
anese ancestry, known familiarily as 
Nisei, have their homes in Los Angeles 
County. It has been my pleasure to 
have worked with Comdr. Jun Ogimachi 
of the San Fernando Valley Nisei Memo- 
rial Council, District No. 7, of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, which post is located in Sun 
Valley, Calif., part of the district which 
I represent. 

The wonderful record that the mem- 
bers of the 442d Japanese American com- 
bat team is well known throughout our 
great Nation, but the use and exploits of 
these Americans of Japanese ancestry as 
linguists in the Pacific theater of the war 
against the Japanese has not been such 
& well-known fact. Through their ac- 
tions and sacrifices in this theater of op- 
eration the end of the war was brought 
to an earlier close. In World War II 
there were more than 33,000 American 
citizens of Japanese ancestry that served 
their country valiantly; over half of this 
number had lived on the mainiand of the 
United States. 

The solemn and impressive ceremony 
that was held on June 2, 1963, in the en- 
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virons of the hallowed and beautiful Ar- 
lington National. Cemetery honoring 
these American men of Japanese an- 
cestry was a sincere gesture from their 
country to commemorate the memories 
of those gallant Nisei that had made the 
supreme sacrifice to further the tenets 
of our country’s long history of freedom 
and liberty for all mankind. May I add 
my humble salute to these American Jap- 
anese patriots. 


Message by Congressman Ben F. Jensen, 
of Iowa, to the Delegates to the World 
Feed Conference From 100 Foreign Na- 
tions on This Side of the Iron Curtain 
Now Being Held in Washington, D.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 17, 1963 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
on, I include the following: 

MESSAGE BY CONGRESSMAN BEN F. JENSEN, OF 
Iowa, TO THE DELEGATES TO THE WORLD FEED 
CONFERENCE From 100 FOREIGN NATIONS ON 
THIS SIDE OF THE IRON CURTAIN Now BEING 
pigs IN WASHINGTONS D.C. 


Mr. Chairman, being a member of the con- 
gressional delegation to this conference to 
devise ways and means to help feed the hun- 
gry people of this troubled world, I am im- 
pelled to make the following remarks which 
I hope you will all take in the spirit in which 
this statement is made. 

We welcome you here in the United States 
of America, land where God has been good 
to us, by giving us such a plentiful supply of 
sunshine and rain, and rich productive soil 
which our farmers keep productive by good 
soil and moisture conservation practices 
which was started here only 27 years ago, to 
the end that, we have a surplus of feed, food, 
and fiber and which we want to share with 
you folks across the seven seas, but we want 
to be sure it reaches the people we want 
to help, which we know it has not to a 
marked degree up to this time. So I say 
without fear or favor that unless you leaders, 
here representing your respective countries, 
see to it henceforth that, the right people do 
receive these commodities, then your time 
and money attending this conference has to 
a marked degree been wasted. 

Your time and money will also have been 
wasted in coming here unless on your re- 
turn home you do not start a crusade to 
establish a land reform program in your 
Tespective countries if such a program has 
not already been established in your home- 
land. 

It has been my good fortune to visit 
some 40 foreign nations and to observe the 
problems of the people there, and it was crys- 
tal clear to me that most of those problems 
were found in the nations where most of 
the land was owned by the great powerful 
land barons, who had for past centuries per- 
mitted their once-productive soll to wash 
away, blow away, and erode away and thus 
become unproductive to the end that hunger 
strife and internal unrest is now and has 
been for centuries past, the order of the 
day as all of you well know who come from 
such countries as I have just described. 

I will refrain from naming those coun- 
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tries, but I will name some of the countries 
abroad who have since World War II estab- 
lished a land reform program: Pakistan, In- 
dia, Japan, Formosa, and Thailand just to 
name a few. We are all glad and relieved to 
know that, in all those nations, hunger and 
internal unrest and strife is gradually dis- 
appearing, and as a consequence, the Com- 
munist conspiracy to rule them and the en- 
tire world is being effectively blocked. 

Land reform programs were established in 


all those nations by peaceful means. The 


government took little to great blocks of 
land paying a reasonable price to the owners, 
divided it up in small economic acreages 
which were sold at a reasonable price to the 
former peasant farmworkers on a long-term 
payment basis, at a low interest rate, and 
also made necessary farm machinery avail- 
able to the new owners with irrigation where 
needed, along with technical farm advice by 
people experienced in the art of good farm- 
ing, many of them former U.S. farm boy 
graduates of the State Agriculture College at 
Ames, Iowa. 

It is noteworthy that the only ineffective 
land reform program that has recently been 
established is in Cuba, where Castro by armed 
force, and by rolling heads in typical Com- 
munist style, took complete control of every 
farm and every segment of the Cuban peo- 
ple, their industries, churches, and schools. 
All of which is doomed to failure, and must 
be eliminated from the Western Hemisphere 
and soon and by force if necessary as the 
last resort. Now even though that is an- 
other story, nonetheless if not soon brought 
to heel, the peace of the entire world will 
be in jeopardy. 

Thus my friends I pray and plead and ad- 
monish eyery one of you to unite with us 
in cutting away this cancerous growth from 
our body politic before it engulfs all of us 
in another world war more destructive to life 
and rty than all the wars that have 
been fought on this earth. 

In closing I beg of all to remember al- 
ways that, Uncle Sam covets nothing that 
does not belong to the people of the United 
States of America. We seek only peace and 
freedom for ourselves and for you. Our 
liberties we prize and our rights we will 
maintain. 


Memorial Day at Gettysburg, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1963 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, this 
year, as always, the Gettysburg Memo- 
rial Day Committee conducted appropri- 
ate and impressive ceremonies at the Na- 
tional Cemetery in that historic Penn- 
sylvania community. An outline of 
these ceremonies follows, as well as the 
principal address of the day which was 
delivered by the Honorable LYNDON B. 
Jounson, Vice President of the United 
States: 

Cuestrr S. Suriver. On behalf of the 

urg Memorial Day Committee, the 
citizens of this community and our Com- 
monwealth, we extend to you a most cordial 
welcome to the 96th annual service as we 
commemorate Memorial Day here in the Na- 
tional Cemetery in Gettysburg. 

We are highly honored to have present for 
this service today, one of our own citizens 
from Gettysburg and Adams County, a man 
who has served this community in a dedicated 
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spirit, for many years in business, education, 
and public service to this State and our 
Nation and at present on an international 
level. It is my honor and pleasure to intro- 
duce to you, His Excellency, the Honorable 
John S. Rice, U.S. Ambassador to the Neth- 
erlands. 

REMARKS BY HON. JOHN S. RICE, U.S. AMBASSA- 

DOR TO THE NETHERLANDS 


Ambassador Rice. It is fitting that we have 
another illustrious personage address us at 
this national shrine. Our speaker is not only 
a distinguished citizen of the United States 
but one of the world’s great statesmen. 

During his career as leader of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, he particularly distinguished himself as 
a great unifier. He has the canny ability to 
bring people together to work for responsi- 
ble government. His great leadership was 
recognized by the people when they elected 
him to the second highest office of our coun- 


It is a privilege and honor to present the 
Vice President of the United States. 

REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT LYNDON B. 

JOHNSON 

Vice President Jounson, On this hallowed 
ground, heroic deeds were performed and 
eloquent words were spoken a century ago. 

We, the living, have not forgotten—and the 
world will never forget—the deeds or the 
words of Gettysburg. We honor them now 
as we join on this Memorial Day of 1963 in a 
prayer for permanent peace of the world and 
fulfillment of our hopes for universal free- 
dom and justice. 

We are called to honor our own words of 
reverent prayer with resolution in the deeds 
we must perform to preserve peace and the 
hope of freedom. 

We keep a vigil of peace around the world. 

Until the world knows no aggressors, until 
the arms of tyranny have been laid down, 
until freedom has risen up in every land, we 
shall maintain our vigil to make sure our 
sons who died on foreign flelds shall not 
have died in vain. 

As we maintain the vigil of peace, we must 
remember that justice is a vigil, too—a vigil 
we must keep in our own streets and schools 
and among the lives of all our people—so 
that those who died here on their native soil 
shall not have died in vain. 

One hundred years ago, the slave was freed. 

One hundred years later, the Negro re- 
mains in bondage to the color of his skin. 

The Negro today asks justice. 

We do not answer him—we do not answer 
those who lle beneath this soil—when we 
reply to the Negro by asking, “Patience.” 

It is empty to plead that the solution to 
the dilemmas of the present rests on the 
hands of the clock. The solution is in our 
hands. Unless we are willing to yield up 
our destiny of greatness among the civiliza- 
tions of history, Americans—white and Negro 
together—must be about the business of re- 
solving the challenge which confronts us 
now. 

Our Nation found its soul in honor on 
these fields of Gettysburg 100 years ago. We 
must not lose that soul in dishonor now 
on the fields of hate. 

To ask for patience from the Negro is to 
ask him to give more of what he has already 
given enough. But to fail to ask of him— 
and of all Americans—perseverance within 
the processes of a free and responsible society 
would be to fail to ask what the national 
interest requires of all its citizens. 

The law cannot save those who deny it, 
but neither can the law serve any who do 
not use it. The history of injustice and in- 
equality is a history of disuse of the law. 
Law has not failed—and is not falling. We 
as a nation have failed ourselves by not 
trusting the law and by not using the law to 
gain sooner the ends of justice which law 
alone serves. 
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If the white overestimates what he has 
done for the Negro without the law, the 
Negro may underestimate what he is doing 
and can do for himself with the law. 

If it is empty to ask Negro or white for 
patience, it ls not empty—it is merely 
honest—to ask perseverance. Men may build 
barricades—and others may hurl themselves 
against those barricades—but what would 
happen at the barricades would yield no 
answers. The answers will only be wrought 
by our perseverance together. It is deceit 
to promise more as it would be cowardice to 
demand less. 

In this hour, it is not our respective races 
which are at stake—it is our Nation. Let 
those who care for their country come 
forward, North and South, white and Negro, 
to lead the way through this moment of 
challenge and decision. 

The Negro says, Now.“ Others say, 
Never.“ The voice of responsible Ameri- 
cans—the voice of those who died here and 
the great man who spoke here—their voices 
say, “Together.” There is no other way. 

Until justice is blind to color, until educa- 
tion is unaware of race, until opportunity is 
unconcerned with the color of men’s skins, 
emancipation will be a proclamation but 
not a fact. To the extent that the Proclama- 
tion of Emancipation is not fulfilled in fact, 
to that extent we shall have fallen short of 
assuring freedom to the free. 

Mr. Scuriver. Thank you very much Mr. 
Vice President for this most inspiring mes- 
sage and tribute that you have rendered 
here upon this occasion. We deeply appre- 
ciate the fact that you have taken your time 
from your busy schedule, to lead our Nation 
and the world upon this observance of Me- 
morial Day. 


And as a special gesture of high esteem for 
your dedicated service to the peoples of the 
world, may I present you with this citation 
of merit from the Sons of Union Veterans of 
the Civil War, the only organization, char- 
tered by Congress, to represent the Grand 
Army of the Republic, and who by their 
General Order No. II in 1886, proclaimed 
May 30 annually as Memorial Day. As their 
commander in chief, may I present this spe- 
cial citation to you. 


Address by Robert Moses at National 
Cartoonist Society Luncheon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 17, 1963 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an ad- 
dress delivered by Robert Moses, presi- 
dent of the New York World's Fair, 1964— 
65, at the National Cartoonist Society's 
Rube Goldberg 80th birthday luncheon, 
in New York City on June 6, 1963. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF ROBERT MOSES AT THE NATIONAL 
Cartoonist SOCIETY LUNCHEON 

Here we are, my fine Gotham friends, 
celebrating the 80th anniversary of a great 
humorist, genial pictorial chronicler of our 
time and kindly caricaturist, an original 
artist in pen and ink, cast in the mold of the 
early Mark Twain. 
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Rube is as American as the Golden Gate, 
Iowa corn, New England maple syrup, the 
Lambs Club, rat cheese, and Paul Bunyan’s 
blue-eyed ox, and as absurd as Josh Billings. 

There is no need to rush to the word books 
for a definition of Rube's role in the America 
of the last half century. He is no satirical 
Daumier of the comics. He is whimsical, 
kindly, tolerant, never even in his more 
serious moments a fanatic, tosser of vitriol 
or etcher in acid. 

He is the enemy of the sour, pompous, 
oppressive, conceited, and portentous. Like 
Scaramouche, he was born with the gift of 
laughter and the sense that the world is 
mad. For half a century this has 
let the fresh air of sanity, fun and comedy 
into stuffy rooms, and the rippling river of 
laughter into arid places. He has made 
light of the foolish, unanswerable questions 
which plague the humorless. He has had 
no truck with nonobjective abstractions. 

I incline to the belief that the engineer 
gone wrong makes the very best cartoonist. 
Only a renegade engineer could produce 
those monstrous mechanical devices, those 
mountains in labor, those prodigious wasted 
efforts of Rube's which end with a miniscule 
mouse. Rube slyly insinuates that our 
busiest bunnies are not really busy, but just 
confused. 

God bless you, Rube. You have long since 
earned your A as a genuine American. May 
you never lay aside the comic mask. Just 
to show what we at the World's Fair think 
of you, we are framing in the bar at the top 
of the Helicopter Tower a hundred of your 
most famous cartoons to delight visitors 
from far and wide and to show laughter 
holding both his sides. 


Micawber, President Kennedy and Haiti 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 17, 1963 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
interesting and informative editorial as 
recently published in the Washington 
Sunday Star. It provides additional evi- 
dence of the growing indecision and in- 
eptitude of our current foreign policy. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 

MICAWBER AND HATTI 

The United States performance in the case 
of Haiti has been nothing short of ludicrous. 
First came an intensive propaganda build- 
up about the hatefulness of Francols Du- 
valler's regime. Then, taking our lead from 
the neighboring Dominican Republic, we 
shook our first at the two-bit voodoo dicta- 
tor, assembled an invasion force against him, 
evacuated American dependents from his 
capital city, sailed a fleet up and down off 
his coast, and put out the word that he 
was about to flee the country. 

An absurd moment of truth ensued. Dr. 
Duvalier called a press conference: There 
must have been some mistake, he said. He 
was not planning to run away. 

At which, if you please, the U.S. Govern- 
ment in effect now throws up its hands and 
says, “Oh well, if he wants to stay, of 
course, there is nothing more to be said 
about it.” , 
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One thing to say about it is that if the 
Eisenhower administration had ever marched 
up such a miserable little hill and then, at 
the first -hint of resistance, scuttled back 
down again, the howls of the loyal Demo- 
cratic opposition would have been- heard 
round the world. 

Dr. Duvalier, if he is capable of laughter, 
must be having a pretty good chuckle these 
days, as he contemplates the fumbling per- 
formance of the giant of the north. There is 
no doubt about his policy. He means to stay 
President of Haiti, certainly for 4 more illegal 
years, and to run the country as his private 
fief. The question is: What.is our policy? 

It seems painfully evident that the United 
States currently has no policy toward Haiti. 
It has sentiments, yes. Duvalier has violated 
the Haitian constitution to remain in office 
and he is a tyrant; therefore the United 
States opposes him. But it is not policy to 
wish someone to go away. Policy, in a case 
like this, means assisting someone out of 
Office or assisting someone else in. 

Obviously we take the position nowadays 
that armed intervention cannot be under- 
taken in this hemisphere, barring a spectac- 
ular threat to our security like the presence 
somewhere of Soviet rockets. There are 
ways, however, of accomplishing these things. 

For one thing, as we pointed out the other 
day, there is economic Our pur- 
chases from Haiti are not extensive. But, for 
instance, could we not get along without 
Haitian coffee while Duvalier remains in 
power? 

Duvalier could be toppled, as he should 
be, by the Haitians themselves—relatively few 
of them. The men to topple him are there 
and, sooner or later, one of them will organize 
the job. They need guns, grenades and ex- 
Plosives. If the United States remains a spec- 
tator, growing only when its nationals seem 
to be menaced, the next leader of Haiti will 
Owe us even less than the present one. 

If the State Department now virtuously 
argues that we cannot meddle in the affairs 
of neighboring countries, it has a short 
memory that any survivor of the Bay of Pigs 
or of the CIA-sponsored revolt against Jacobo 
Arbenz of Guatemala could refresh. It also 
should have heeded these promptings of 
reticence before our national prestige was 
conspicuously committed to the abortive 
effort last month. 

Haiti, of course, is close to Cuba geograph- 
ically, just as the two cases are closely 
parallel. If Duvalier were to invite the Rus- 
sians in—or if Castro were to move 
him—we would have no alternative but to 
take action, and fast. Should we permit so 
dangerous a vacuum to remain so inviting for 
£0 long? j 

The truth seems to be that this administra- 
tion is quite cynically willing to put on the 
Pressure where it thinks it may scare some- 
body, but also is quite cynically willing to 
Torget the whole business when the opposi- 
tion shows signs of life. 

The result today is that in relation to Haiti 
dur position is one of total inertia—waiting, 
like Mr. Micawber, for something to turn up. 
It ts nowhere near good enough. 


American Mothers Resolutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 
Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 


American Mothers Committee, Inc., on 
May 7, 1963, adopted five resolutions 
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which express the position and goals of 

this fine organization. In this connec- 

tion, I include the resolutions at this 
point in the RECORD. 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE AMERICAN MOTHERS 
COMMITTEE, INC., PRESENTED AND APPROVED 
May 7, 1963 

I 
Whereas the home and family are the 
foundations of our American society and the 
strongest bulwark against the deterioration 
or degeneration of individual behavior: Be 
it 
Resolved, That the American Mothers 

Committee go on record to endorse those 

programs and movements which have as 

their aims the strengthening of the Ameri- 
can home and family; be it further 
Resolved, That the American Mothers 

Committee reaffirm its basic objectives of 

emphasis on religion in the home; be it 

further 
Resolved, That the American Mothers 
Committee concern itself with the problems 
of the American family: immature marriage, 
the increased divorce rate, discord within 
the family, juvenile delinquency, alcoholism, 
use of narcotics, premarital sex relations 
and all of those problems which results in 
the deterioration and degeneration of in- 
dividual behavior; be it further : 
Resolved, That the American Mothers 

Committee support those programs which 

are concerned with the problems of the 

aging and which are working constructively 
toward the solution of these problems; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the American Mothers 

Committee implement these concerns with 

the above named problems through the ex- 

tension and expansion of its present mothers 
counseling program and through supporting 
those tions and agencies that are 
working constructively toward the solution 
of these problems. 
m 

Whereas the problem of world peace is of 
concern to all peoples today, and the conduct 
of our international relations program bears 
directly on this goal: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the American Mothers 

Committee urge the President and the Con- 

gress to conduct our American foreign pol- 

icy in a manner which win further interna- 
tional understanding, cooperation and good 
will, and that, in this effort, we will support 
measures to make the U.N. and its subsidiary 
agencies more effective and will oppose 
measures which would impair their strength; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the American Mothers 

Committee call upon the U.S. Government to 

join the other 59 nations which have already 

outlawed genocide, by signing the Genocide 

Convention without delay; be it further 
Resolved, That the American Mothers 

Committee support programs which are 

working in a manner consistent with na- 

tional security, toward worldwide limitation 
of arms and control of the testing of nu- 
clear weapons. 
m 

Whereas the constitutional rights of all 
citizens are basic to the preservation and 
continuation of our free American society: 
be it further 

Resolved, That the American Mothers 

Committee urge the support of all those 

programs and activities which are based on 

respect for the importance and dignity of 
every living human being and that this 
organization strongly oppose any actions 
which would result in the denial of consti- 
tutional rights to any minority groups. 

Iv 


Whereas universal and free education is 
necessary for the welfare and advancement 
of our society and for the full development 
of all individuals: be it therefore 
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Resolved, that the American Mothers 
Committee affirm its support of all those 
programs which are designed to expand, en- 
rich, and extend educational opportunities 
at all levels; be it further 

Resolved, that the American Mothers 
Committee support those efforts which con- 
tribute toward the enlightment of our so- 
ciety and preservation of its basic freedoms 
through charinels of mass media; be it 
further 

Resolved, that the American Mothers 
Committee, while rejecting censorship meth- 
ods, abhorrent to and unconsonant with 
American ideals, support all efforts to pre- 
vent the circulation of phic litera- 
ture directed toward the impairment of the 
morals of our youth. 

v 

Whereas many psychological surveys are 
being circulated through numerous junior 
and senior high schools throughout the 
country which through their content fre- 
quently tend to inject ideas and concepts 
heretofore unknown to the minds of youth 
and which can only result in moral and 
spiritual deterioration: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Mothers 
Committee, Inc., expresses its deep concern 
on this matter and further that it supports 
the bill, H.R. 10-10508, as presented to Con- 
gress by Ohio Representative JOHN ASH- 
BROOK which requires that parental permis- 
sion be granted before indiscriminate brain- 
washing questionnaires be circulated among 
students. 


Individual Initiative in Farm Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. PEARSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 17, 1963 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, in the 
Thursday, June 13, 1963, issue of the 
Drovers Telegram, an editorial appeared 
entitled “Historic Change in Making?” 

This editorial comments upon a talk 
given by Mr. Don Paarlberg, a former 
USDA staff member in Washington and 
now an agricultural economist at Purdue 
University. Mr. Paarlberg offers the 
opinion that this country has passed the 
high tide in Government intervention 
in the production and pricing of farm 
products. The farm policy initiative, he 
declares, may have passed during the 
past year from this Government inter- 
vention to those who believe in individual 
decisionmaking. 

A careful reading of this editorial will, 
however, define clearly the role of Gov- 
ernment in American agriculture. This 
role, the editorial points out, is to im- 
prove the function of the enterprise sys- 
tem, to placc a floor over the pit of 
disaster, to help the individual equip 
himself better for his task as a decision- 
maker, and to see that the market func- 
tions as an enlightened institution. In 
brief, the proper objective of Govern- 
ment participation in economic life is 
seen as strentgthening the process of in- 
dividual decisionmaking, not as substi- 
tuting public for private action. 

This is the sort of commonsense ap- 
proach which is often required at a time 
of transition which is now occurring in 
the agriculture life of this Nation. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial herein referred to 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HISTORIC CHANGE IN MAKING? 


In a talk which impressed his listeners as 
particularly sound in its logic and is making 
quite an impact around the country, Don 
Paarlberg, a former USDA staff member in 
Washington and now an agricultural eco- 
nomist at Purdue University, offered the 
opinion that “we (in the United States) have 
passed the high tide of government inter- 
vention in the production and pricing of 
farm products,” He refers, of course, to the 
area of production controls and price sup- 
ports, not to that of government-assisted 
research, education, establishment òf grades 
and standards and other similarly appropri- 
ate government activities in the field of farm- 


Why does Paarlberg think the tide has 
turned? Much as a scientist would, he set 
up his belief as an hypothesis, then attacked 
and defended it with all of the factors which 
could be brought to bear on the situation. 
The result led him to this conclusion: 

“In the farm policy format of this decade, 
it is the government programs and not the 
free markets that are on the defensive. The 
regulated portion of agriculture is in deep 
and costly trouble; the competitive part of 
agriculture is in better shape. It is time for 
those who believe in individual decision- 
making to get off the defensive. They have 
so long defended the market system that they 
continue from force of habit in a defensive 
frame of mind. Free institutions have been 
vindicated by their relative success, as com- 
pared with the rival system. Believers in the 
individual should take a new reading. They 
should shift from a defensive to a positive 
frame of mind, and carry this reappraisal to 
the general public. They need to act rather 
than react, to initiate rather than to defend. 
As I see it, the time is now.” 

Lining up the arguments in favor of and 
against the hypothesis, Paarlberg ventured a 
Judgment that the probability is somewhat 
greater than 50 percent that it is valid and 
that we have passed the peak of government 
intervention in the pricing and production 
of farm products. The farm policy initia- 
tive, he declared, may have passed during this 
past year to those who believe in individual 
decisionmaking. If so, this is a momentous 
event, he added. 

the possibility candidly, Paarl- 
berg told his listeners that believers in in- 
dividual decisionmaking weaken their case 
by talking about returning to the free mar- 
ket. The term free market, he pointed out, 
calls to mind economic institutions as they 
existed 50 years ago—and naturally there is 
no attraction in going back to that. “Wealth 
was too privileged and poverty too general,” 
he noted. 

“Many believers in individual decision- 
making contemplate an active but not a 
dominant role for Government,” Paarlberg 
explained. This role is to improve the 
function of the enterprise system, to place 
a floor over the pit of disaster, to help the 
individual equip himself better for his task 
as a decisionmaker, and to see that the 
market functions as an enlightened insti- 
tution. In brief, the proper objective of 
Government participation in economic life 
is seen as strengthening the process of indi- 
vidual decisio; „ not as substituting 
public for private action. 

“We need to visualize a market that is 
free in a modern, rather than in an archaic 
sense,” he continued. “This means a market 
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free from senseless gyrations as well as free 
from Government domination, It means the 
kind of market that intelligent people are 
capable of creating in this modern day.” 

Those who argue against returning to a 
free market for farm commodities usually 
contend that if all props were suddenly 
pulled out from under farm commodities and 
stocks were unloaded, the market would 
plunge to disaster levels, Paarlberg noted. 
And so it would. But this is not a test for 
the free market, which cannot be expected 
overnight to handle the current production 
of wheat, corn, cotton, and other commod- 
itles which terribly costly Government pro- 
grams have failed to handle. 

A return to the free market would take 
time, and would involve heavy cost. But 
it could be achieved with proper handling, 
education, and understanding. It would 
have to include all developments which lift 
the capacity for responsible private decision- 
making, such as market regulation like that 
done by the Commodity Exchange Author- 
ity, supervision of grades and standards, ac- 
curate price reporting and good outlook 
information. It would have to include mar- 
keting orders, wisely administered for ap- 
propriate commodities, and it would include 
price supports at levels which permit price 
to fluctuate freely most of the time. 

Returning to the free market should be 
no means be interpreted to mean a return 
to license, the total absence of restraint. 
“A better concept of freedom is that it is 
closely tied to responsibility,” added Paarl- 
berg. “The more responsibility is self-im- 

the less restraint will have to be sup- 
plied from the outside.” 

These thoughts take on added significance 
in the light of the recent wheat referendum. 
Didn't the wheat vote indicate that Farm- 
ers want to make their own decisions? 
Doesn't it indicate a desire to progress to- 
ward a modern free market for wheat—not 
one which heads the wheatgrower toward 
disaster, but toward a sensible move in the 
direction of modern freedom? 


The U.S. Merchant Marine Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OY MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1963 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 14 it was my privilege—as a mem- 
ber of the Congressional Board of Visi- 
tors—to visit the U.S. Merchant Marine 
Academy at King’s Point, N.Y. 

This was my second visit as a member 
of the Board of Visitors and, as before, 
I was greatly impressed with the high 
caliber of the cadets at this institution, 
with the “shipshape” appearance of the 
physical facilities, and the very obvious 
capability of the administrators and 
teaching staff. 

Again it was very evident that the 
Superintendent of the King’s Point 
Academy—Rear Adm. Gordon MeLin- 
took continues to effect his efficient and 
capable leadership in developing the 
Academy into a truly outstanding in‘ 
stitution, an academy that trains young 
men to become competent officers for 
our merchant fleet and for our naval 
reserve. 

Admiral McLintock has served the 
Academy as superintendent for over 
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15 years, years studded with outstanding 
accomplishment and service. This was 
properly noted in the 1963 spring issue 
of Polaris, an academy publication, and 
the pertinent article follows: 

Rear Adm. Gordon McLintock assumed the 
Superintendency of the U.S. Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy on April 1, 1948. With rather 
vague instructions to the effect that he was 
to get the academy accredited and to get 
a chapel built, he and his wife became the 
moving forces behind many of the institu- 
tions that we now know as fact—not simply 
proposals. 

Today cadets tend to assume that the 
things we gnioy were inevitable facets of our 
growth; a bachelor of science degree; perma- 
nent status equal to the other academies; a 
chapel to worship in; an expanded curricu- 
lum; recreational facilities, in particular 
Land Hall; refresher programs for men al- 
ready in the industry and foreign exchange 
programs that have increased our stature 
abroad. It must be remembered, however, 
that in 1948 not only our growth, but our 
permanency was in doubt; and, that for the 
first 8 years of his administration, Admiral 
McLintock was faced with an operating budg- 
et that was each year less than the preceding 
one. In spite of these obstacles, and perhaps 
because of them, Admiral and Mrs. McLin- 
tock's determination to aid the Cadet Corps 
has been manifested in the achievements 
which we are now able to take for granted. 

Admiral McLintock, whose education and 
administrative experience leave him uniquely 
qualified for the leadership position he now 
holds, had this to say regarding the past 15 
years: “Such success as I have as Superin- 
tendent, and have had, I owe in large meas- 
ure to my helpmeet, Mrs. McLintock, who has 
always, and still does, labor at my side night 
and day, Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays, 
for the Academy; to my splendid supporting 
staff; and the Corps of Cadets, also, superb, 
highly selected men, of whom we are all 
justly proud.” 


Mr. Speaker, the country is indeed in- 
debted to the devoted and capable serv- 
ice of Admiral McLintock, as are the 
hundreds of cadets who deeply appreci- 
ate the admiral's deep interest in build- 
ing a type of training school which has 
opened to them opportunities for a suc- 
cessful career in their chosen profession. 

Due recognition was extended Admiral 
McLintock early this year by the U.S. 
Merchant Marine Academy Alumni Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Kings Point, N.Y., and I 
sincerely hope this school will continue 
to have the services of this outstanding 
leader for many years to come. 

As an appropriate conclusion to my 
comments, I insert into the Record the 
April 10, 1963, press release on Admiral 
McLintock issued by the U.S, Merchant 
Marine Academy Alumni Association, 
Inc.: 

On the occasion of the 15th anniversary of 
the superintendency of Rear Adm. Gordon 
McLintock at the U.S. Merchant Marine 
Academy, Kings Point, N.Y., the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the Academy in recognition of his 
outstanding performance and relationship 

with the sons of Kings Point, and 

Whereas, during his tenure in office the 
Academy has been accredited by the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Universi- 
ties; and 

Whereas its graduates now receive a fully 
accredited bachelor of sciences degree; and 

Whereas the Academy received recognition 
as a permanent Federal educational insti- 
tution; and 

Whereas his personal efforts have resulted 
in the construction and dedication of the 
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only national memorial chapel to the mer- 
chant marine honored dead of World Wars I 
and II: and 

Whereas his efforts have achieved much 
beneficial legislation for the Academy and 
the merchant marine; and 

Whereas his leadership has inspired the 
continuing improvement in the Academy cur- 
riculums to meet the demands and techno- 
logical advances for a modern and nuclear 
merchant marine; and 

Whereas, under his able administration the 
Academy has undergone modernization of its 
training facilities to meet the current and 
future skills of a merchant marine officer in 
a changing technological profession; and 

Whereas he has fostered a program of edu- 
cational assistance to developing nations thus 
achieving international recognition for the 
Academy: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Governors of 
the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy Alumni 
Association and its chapters represented at 
its annual meeting—held on March 30, 1963, 
acknowledge and publish in gratitude and in 
full appreciation the superintendent's dedi- 
cation and continuing services to the Acad- 
emy, the merchant marine, and Nation. 


The West’s Water Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 17, 1963 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr, President, we in 
the West have a keen interest in the 
recent decision of the Supreme Court 
concerning the distribution of the waters 
of the Colorado River Basin. 

Gordon Eliot White, a newspaper man 
of Washington, D.C., prepared an arti- 
cle, published on June 9 in the New York 
Herald Tribune, which is a very good 
analysis of the problem; and I ask unan- 
imous consent that the article be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe WEST'S WATER PROBLEMS 
(By Gordon Eliot White) 

WasHincton—The U.S. Supreme Court 
Court ruled last week in favor of Arizona to 
wind up a bitter 40-year war between Ari- 
Zona and California over the waters of the 
lower Colorado River. The decision ends a 
fight which has preoccupied the Southwest- 
ern United States with the division of the 
limited waters of the river which could not 
Satisfy the needs of either State. 

The decision turns attention now toward 
the yet untapped resources of water-rich 
northern California, and the limitless waters 
of the Pacific Ocean and the Gulf of Califor- 
nia, through the magic of converting salt 
Water to fresh by several new processes. 

The Court decision held that California 
Would have to give up to Arizona more than 
195 billion gallons of water now being di- 
verted each year to the rapidly growing Los 
Angeles metropolitan area. 

In Arizona the new flow of life-giving water 
from the river will only begin to meet 
needs in the fast-growing Phoenix and 
Tucson areas. Last year this area drew 815 
billion gallons more from underground wells 
than was replenished by rainfall and sub- 
terranean flows. 

For both States, the waters of the Colorado 
Will fail to keep pace with the rapid expan- 
Sion of population. 
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Arizona today has no reservoirs or aque- 
ducts to take the additional water from the 
Colorado. Before the floodgates to Califor- 
nia are closed and the water delivered to Ari- 
zona, Congress must authorize and appro- 
priate for the billion-dollar centra! Arizona 
reclamation project. 

By the most optimistic Arizona estimates, 
it will be at least 1972 before substantial 
amounts of water will be taken from Cali- 
fornia. Faucets in southern California will 
not go dry then, for by that time a new 
flood of more than 490 billion gallons a year 
will flow into the Los Angeles metropolitan 
area from the Feather River project in north- 
ern California. 

Feather River is the forerunner of a vast 
network of State projects now under discus- 
sion in California. These systems would 
bring water from the north, where more than 
110 inches fall each year, to southern Cali- 
fornia, where desert areas get less than 2 
inches a year. ? 

California water officials say the State 
receives enough rainfall to supply the entire 
State in this century if enough north-to- 
south diversions are bulit. Many engineers 
believe, however, that the next 10 years will 
bring successful development of salt water 
conversion processes that can be less costly 
than 300-mile-long canal systems, For the 
future. beyond the year 2000, sea water ap- 
pears almost certain to become a major 
source of irrigation and municipal fresh 
water in the State. 

The Supreme Court case decided last Mon- 
day was brought by Arizona in 1952, after 
California congressional Representatives in 
the House Interior Committee had blocked 
construction of the comprehensive central 
Arizona project. Authorization bills had 
already passed the Senate twice, in 1950 and 
1951. California opposed the Arizona proj- 
ect because it would take power and water 
which had been hers by default for 25 years. 

The first major move to tame the Colorado 
came in 1919, when the Department of the 
Interior recommended construction of a dam 
and reservoir system below Boulder Canyon, 
and a canal to take irrigation water to the 
Imperial Valley of California. 

Western water law, developed out of neces- 
sities of life in a desert climate, gives a vésted 
right to the first user of a quantity of water. 
The other States along the Colorado feared 
that California would appropriate the entire 
flow of the river and deprive them of water 
when they came to need it. : 

The ensuing controversy was partially set- 
tled with the adoption of the Colorado Rivet 
Compact by California, Arizona, Utah, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Nevada, and Wyoming in 
1922. Division of the river into upper and 
lower basins at Lees Ferry, Ariz., was agreed 
upon in a compromise worked out by Her- 
bert Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce. 
The California share remained unsettled. 

Although the States were unable to agree 
upon a division of the lower basin share of 
7.5 million acre-feet a year, Congress set up 
its own formula. (An acre-foot is the 
amount of water that would cover 1 acre to 
a depth of 1 foot.) In the 1928 act, which 
authorized construction of what is now 
Hoover Dam, Congress allotted Nevada 
300,000, Arizona 2.8 million, and California 
4.4 million acre-feet of water each year from 
the river. California and Arizona would 
split all water over 7.5 million acre-feet 
which came into the lower basin, aside from 
Mexico's 1.5-million-acre-foot share. 

California has been taking about 5 million 
acre-feet of water from the river each year, 
600,000 feet more than the portion allotted 
her in the 1928 act. Until Arizona sought 
to use its entire share in the central Ari- 
zona project, the California division had 
gone virtually unchallenged because the dis- 
puted water would otherwise have gone to 
waste in the Gulf of California. 

Within California, the extra water from the 
Colorado basin has gone to Los les. 
Under Western water law giving first priority 
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to users within the basin, the Imperial and 
Coachella Valleys had first rights to Cali- 
fornia's undisputed share of the river. The 
effect was to give big, politically potent Los 
Angeles a powerful interest in holding on 
to the extra water from the river, 

At the same time Los Angeles was eagerly 
absorbing billions of kilowatt-hours of chenp 
electric power generated at Hoover Dam and 
other lower Colorado powerplants by water 
to which other States held title, but did not 
use. California was determined to fight to 
keep both the low-cost power, the water, 
and her share in Hoover Dam power revenues. 

When Arizona sued for its full share in 
1952, the Supreme Court appointed a special 
master to hear the bulk of the evidence in 
what became a 27-month trial. Master Simon 
H. Rifkind reported to the Court in January 
1961, and the Court twice heard arguments 
by the States. Most of Mr. Rifkind’s recom- 
mendations were adopted last week by a 7 
to 1 majority. Chief Justice Ear] Warren, a 
former Governor of California, abstained 
from the case. 


DIFFERENT OPINIONS 


The opinion, written by Justice Hugo L. 
Black, upheld the division of the lower basin 
waters made by Congress in 1928. It re- 
jected the California contention that the 
Western law of prior use should determine 
rights to the river. 

Arizona also won Supreme Court approval 
for her contention that tributary waters need 
not be counted as part of the lower Colorado 
and shared in the division. 

Since California was entitled to half of 
all lower Colorado waters in excess of 7.5 
million feet, inclusion of the tributaries in 
the basin would have given California half 
of the waters of Arizona's Gila River. 

The Court's ruling reserved the tributaries 
to the States in which they flow, a decision 
which was generally applauded by all of the 
river States except California, which has no 


side streams. 


The Court overruled the master on the 
question of dividing the river in years of 
water shortage, and gave that key power to 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

Dissenting from the decision to give the 
Secretary almost unlimited discretion to ap- 
portion the river in dry years were Justices 
Potter Stewart, John Marshall Harlan and 
William O. Douglas. All three said Congress 
intended to give no such power to the Sec- 
retary, and had created a formula by which 
a shortage would be borne by each State in 
proportion to its normal share of the river. 

Justice Douglas also dissented from the 
majority tributary decision. He held that 
the side streams were part of the basin, and 
should be included in the division of the 
Colorado. 

All told, Arizona now uses about 12 mil- 
lion acre-feet from the river, plans to take 
another 1.2 million for the central Arizona 
project, and probably will use most of its re- 
maining 400,000 feet for the Indians. 

DIFFERENT PROBLEMS 

In California, the great State water plan 
of which the Feather River project was the 
first will have to be accelerated to keep up 
with the growth of the Los Angeles area. 
The Eel, Klamath, Calaveras, Russian and _ 
other rivers in the north will have to be 
dammed, Their chronic floods will have to 
be channeled away to the south. 

Californians will have a breathing space of 
at least 10 years, engineers estimate, before 
they will lose heavily to Arizona under the 
Court decision. Not only will Arizona have 
to build its project, but upper Colorado 
States still have not taken all that they are 
entitled to draw from the river, and they 
probably will not fully develop their basin 
until the 1980's. 

The conversion of salt water to fresh is 
the ultimate hope of water engineers for 
the future. A demonstration plant built by 
the Department of the Interior will start 
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operating at Roswell, N. Mex., July 1, turn- 
ing out fresh water at the rate of about 1,000 
acre-feet a year. The Department has seven 
such plants built or building, and plans to 
ask Congress next year for money to help Key 
West, Fla., build a 10,000 acre-foot plant. 
Department engineers say that the next step 
is to a plant 10 times larger than the Key 
West facility, a size which begins to be at- 
tractive to medium-sized cities. 

Salt water conversion would be possible 
today if costs could be reduced. Converted 
water would cost from $80 to $100 an acre- 
foot, about three times the cost of irrigation 
water in some parts of the West. Engineers 
will be able to trim costs, but the conversion 
of salt water need not compete with the 
cheap water of the 1960’s. It must be com- 
pared for cost with future water that will 
have to be brought from hundreds of miles 
away, or pumped over mountain ranges. 

The Supreme Court recognized, without 
saying it in words, that Arizona must depend 
upon the Colorado. The State has no other 
significant water source except the Colorado 
River and its tributary, the Gila. Someday 
in the future Arizona may have to absorb 
the entire flow of the river. At that time 
new water from northern California and salt 
water conversion will have to take the place 
of river water for the coast cities. Legally, 
Arizona will have to indemnify California 
through some financial arrangement of pay- 
ment for alternative water supplies. 


Can We Wave the Flag Too Much? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1963 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, June 
14 marked the 186th anniversary of the 
adoption of our flag by resolution of the 
Continental Congress on June 14, 1777. 


For 186 years, our flag has symbolized 
“our unity, our power, our thought and 
purpose as a nation,” as expressed by 
President Woodrow Wilson in his Flag 
Day message of 1917. He further stated: 

It has no other character than that which 
we gave it from generation to generation. 
The choices are ours. 


There are some today who may feel 
that the flag can be “waved too much.” 
In response to such criticism, I would 
like to include the following words of Dr. 
S. L. DeLove, president of Independence 
Hall of Chicago, which is dedicated to 
America’s heritage: 

Can WE WAVE THE Frac Too MucH? 


Is it possible to wave the flag too much? 
Provided, of course, that you wave it with 
integrity? Is it possible to study Lincoln or 
Shakespeare too much? Is it possible to 
Tread the Bible too much? 

The great, the good, the true, are inex- 
haustible for inspiration, example, and 
strength. I believe that we are not waving 
our flag enough, not nearly enough. 

It seems to me that we are developing a 
tendency to be timid or even apologetic 
about waving the Stars and Stripes. Walk 
up and down the streets on July 4 and 
count the flags. It is our Nation’s birthday, 
@ sacred day in world history, the most im- 
portant day of America. Why isn't the flag 
fiying on every rooftop and from every home 
and building? This complacent attitude is 
strong evidence of cancerous patriotic decay. 
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The flag is a symbol of our national unity. 
It is the spirit of our undying devotion to 
our country. It stands for the best that Is in 
us * * for loyalty, character, and faith 
in democracy. 

Isn't our flag a synonym of the United 
States of America? Does it not represent 
man’s greatest, noblest, most sublime dream? 
Is it not the zenith of achievement, the goal 
to which generations have aspired? Ladies 
and gentlemen, I believe it is time for us— 
for the mad, rushing 20th century Ameri- 
can—to stop for a moment and think. Let 
us arrest our near reverential admiration of 
material success and return to the spiritual 
and ethical values. Let us imbue and re- 
kindle In ourselves and our children the so- 
called old-fashioned way of patriotism, a 
burning devotion to the principles and ideals 
upon which our country was founded. 

Should not every home own and proudly 
display the colors on holidays and other such 
occasions? Isn't the flag Patrick Henry, Jef- 
ferson, Franklin, Washington, Nathan Hale, 
Gettysburg and Valley Forge, Paul Revere, 
Jackson, and other great men and women 
who have given us our heritage? When you 
look at the flag can’t you see the Alamo, 
Corregidor, Pearl Harbor, the Monitor, the 
Merrimac, Wake Island, and Korea? Lest we 
forget, isn’t the flag Flanders Field, Bataan, 
Iwo Jima, Normandy, Babe Ruth and Davy 
Crocket? The great events of our past and 
present are wrapped up in our flag. 

It is a symbol of this blessed Nation, a 
giant in industry, education, and commerce. 
Millions of fertile square miles, wheatlands, 
coal mines, steel plants. Our great Republic, 
the chosen infant destined to be man’s last 
and remaining hope for suffering humanity, 
a shining beacon of light, noble and glorious, 
the haven for the oppressed and persecuted 
and truly God's gift to mankind. 

That is what the flag means to me. Can 
we wave it too much? I don't think so. 


United States Curb on Braceros Gives 
Mexico Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1963 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Washington Post of June 13, 1963: 

UNITED STATES CURBS ON BRACEROS GIVES 

MEXICO PROBLEMS 
(By Bart Quint) 3 

Mexico Crry.—The recent decision by the 
U.S. House of Representatives to cut the 
flow of Mexican migrant laborers to the 
farms and ranches of the United States 
down to a trickle, threatens this country 
with an economic, and perhaps a political, 
crisis. 

Since 1951, when the two nations signed 
an agreement formalizing the hitherto illegal 
traffic in peasants back and forth across the 
border, hundreds of thousands of Mexican 
“braceros” have entered the United States 
each year, providing cheap farm labor 
throughout the country, but especially in 
Texas, California, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Arkansas, and Colorado. 

Every 2 years, the agreement had been re- 
newed, despite increasing opposition from 
the AFL-CIO, which claims U.S. farm wages 
have been kept low because of the willing- 
ness of the Mexicans to work for sums that 
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are great by their standards, but smali by 
American standards. 

In 1961, when the last extension was ac- 
corded, the labor group charged that negotia- 
tions for it between the United States and 
Mexican Government were held in haste and 
secrecy. 

UNIONS NOW WINNERS 


When the issue came to a vote this time, 
on May 29, organized labor won. The House 
rejected a proposed 2-year extension by a vote 
of 174-158. Unless a new bill is submitted to 
the Senate and passed by that group and 
the House changes its mind when it gets a 
second crack at it, the braceros program will 
die on December 31. 

Several thousand Mexican farmhands will 
continue to enter the United States each 
year as permanent immigrants, and others 
undoubtedly will slip across the border il- 
legally. But the bulk of Mexico’s migrant 
labor force will be kept at home. 

Some Mexican politicians reacted to the 
news of the House's surprising rejection of 
the bill by following the popular custom of 
trying to make the Mexican people believe 
they are not dependent on the United States 
for anything. They hailed the decision as 
“an end to the cancer which has been con- 
suming the country, the migration of its 
workers.” 

MEXICAN WELL-BEING AFFECTED 


Nevertheless, even they realize that, for 
two reasons it is a migration vital to Mex- 
ican well-being. 

It is a source of badly needed foreign ex- 
change. The braceros who goes to the 
United States to work saves most of his 
money, or sends it or brings it home with 
him. Many Mexican villages, especially in 
the perennially drought-stricken northwest, 
depend on the income of the few braceros 
who work for 3 or 4 months in the United 
Staets and return with a few hundred dol- 
lars. The entire village lives for the rest 
of the year on this money. 

The Bank of Mexico conservatively puts 
the revenue earned by the country this way 
at something over $30 million per year. 

Then there is the matter of Mexican un- 
employment. There simply is not enough 
land to provide work for the 52.8 percent of 
the Mexican population that depends on 
agricultural labor for its livelihood. 

Until 1959, the braceros entered the United 
States at the rate of 400,000 per year. More 
recently, because of increased farm mechan- 
ization, the need for them has lessened. In 
1960, 325,000 entered, followed by about 300,- 
000 in 1961 and 250,000 in 1962. This year, 
between 150,000 and 200,000 are expected to 


-cross the border before the pact expires. 


FARMERS CITE “STOOP” LABOR 

Farmers, especially in California and the 
Southwest, insist that the need for them 
still exists. Americans, they say, are un- 
willing to engage in “stoop” labor, like pick- 
ing cotton and beets. The AFL-CIO count- 
ers with the argument that, “if-they were 
paid enough, they would do it,.“ and has 
sought unsuccessfully for establishment of a 
minimum farm wage. 

Times are hard as it is in the Mexican 
countryside. With a curb on employment 
on the other side of the Rio Grande, they 
will become harder. Communist agitators, 
already active in rural areas, probably will 
become more active and, with the peasants 
more desperate than ever, likely will meet 
with more success than in the past. 

The migrant labor pact, however, is not 
yet necessarily dead. The House vote was 
taken on May 29, when many farm State 
Representatives already had left Washing- 
ton for the Memorlal Day holidays. Cali- 
fornia’s Gov. Edmund G. Brown has begun 
a campaign to put pressure on President 
Kennedy to have a new bill submitted for 
extension of the agreement, hoping that this 
time it would pass. 


1963 
Fish Finale 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AL ULLMAN 
OF OREGON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, once 
again I wish to call the attention of my 
colleagues to an editorial by Byron Brin- 
ton, of Baker, Oreg., regarding the de- 
velopment of the Columbia River system. 
Many of us vividly remember the fight 
waged over Hells Canyon, and who 
should control the potential of the Mid- 
dle Snake River. Byron Brinton was one 
of those with the wisdom to see then the 
issues which were actually at stake. His 
editorial of June 4 is well worth reading, 
and under unanimous consent, I include 
it at this point in my remarks: 

FEE FINALE 

Sportsmen may not know it but the hear- 
ing currently being held in Portland by the 
Federal Power Commission may spell the 
doom of migratory fish on the Snake River 
and even the Salmon River. 

If it does, it goes back to the stand this 
writer has always held: that a private U- 
cense on a big river is a one-way agreement— 
& monopoly privilege on the one hand but 
a scrap of paper on the other. As between 
a Federal power-licensed project and a con- 
gressionally authorized public development, 
only the latter can be relied upon to enforce 
the overall public resource interest. 

It must be kept in mind that FPC is hold- 
ing the hearing. FPC by the flourish of a 
pen can wipe out the Brownlee net barrier, 
Oxbow fish passage, Low Helis Canyon, and 
Mount, Sheep site migratory fish facili- 
ties requirements. Will FPC see justifica- 
tion for continued expenditures of millions 
of dollars—which private utilities have glad- 
ly spent of other people's money—for fish 
facilities that don’t work-even though the 
utilities have never intended that they work? 
This newspaper has warned time and again 
the purpose of the utility from the very start 
was to get out of the fish and multiple-use 
business and not keep in it. 

The appearance in Portland Tuesday of 
its attorney, R. P. Parry, who argued fer- 
vently for fish all through the proceedings 
that resulted in the IPCO-FPC project li- 
cense, was for the sole purpose of now 
arguing against fish, This is the completion 
of another of the now famous defaults of 
the low dams, 

The press quotes Parry as now contending 
that since the dams have destroyed the fish 
that only below the lowest dam with hatch- 
eries should the power utilities be required 
to provide facilities. He said $9,206,820 was 
spent, including $3.5 million at Brownlee net 
barrier, a failure. 

But if this is the finale of fish In Snake 
River, Mr. Parry typifies the reason. It was 
he for IPCO who argued before a congres- 
sional committee that the project would 
respect all States rights, but within hours 
at the Pendleton session of the Oregon 
Supreme Court, argued that Federal suprem- 
acy superseded and Oregon rights could not 
control the IPCO project—and won his case, 

This is the position Rollin Bowles, chair- 
man of Oregon Game Commission, and other 
conservationists are in. The Federal Power 
Commission is the judge and jury, not Ore- 
gon, not Congress, not the people, not the 
game or fish and wildlife commissions, 

Conservationists got themselves into this 
Position by not up to principle in 
the Hells Canyon fight. They are getting 
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themselves in this position by siding with 
the Mount Sheep and Low Hells Canyon pri- 
vate damsites even now, knowing full well 
that no conservation group anywhere can tell 
the FPC what to do. It’s strictly power and 
it’s strictly private. 

Running from a public project at Nez 
Perce site, below the mouth of Salmon River, 
into a Mount Sheep-FPC private power dam- 
site above the Salmon River but including an 
ultimate private dam at Lower Canyon to 
block, the Salmon River, is like jumping 
from the frying pan into the fire. Congress 
and public development on the big rivers 
and not FPC is conseryation minded. If 
conservationists haven't learned that lesson 
at Hells Canyon, nothing now can save either 
fish or full development on either the Snake 
or the Salmon Rivers. 


Economic Development in Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent news story appearing in the Evening 
Capital, the daily newspaper which so 
adequately serves my hometown of 
Annapolis, Md., provided further evi- 
dence of the outstanding job being done 
by the State’s department of economic 
development to capitalize on and im- 
prove the economic resources of Mary- 
land. 

The department, started in 1959 dur- 
ing the first administration of Gov. J. 
Millard Tawes, is now the focal point for 
an expanding industrial complex in the 
State which is making significant con- 
tributions to the betterment of Maryland 
each year. The Evening Capital article 
points out, for instance, that an esti- 
mated 200 new and expanded plant proj- 
ects were reported during 1962, adding 
more than 8,500 new jobs and more than 
$40 million a year to the State's indus- 
trial payrolls. 

Sharing the honor for these advances 
along with the department of economic 
development, which is so ably headed by 
Mr. George W. Hubley, Jr., are the local 
economic development commissions 
which exist in every county, Baltimore 


City, and numerous other communities 


throughout the State. These local com- 
missions, the article points out, have be- 
come the backbone for the successful 
organization“ and application of the 
State's resources. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, the depart- 
ment of economic development has be- 
come the prime mover behind the con- 
centration of the industrial community 
in Maryland on scientific and research 
matters. I am sure you know that the 
Baltimore-Washington area is the nu- 
cleus of scientific activity of the United 
States, and very likely the world. There 
are over 500 research-oriented firms in 
the area, with practically every type of 
research and development program rep- 
resented. The area ranks third in the 
9 — in number of scientists, with 
8.143. 

These are remarkable achievements, 
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and I am very proud that they are taking 
place in my home State. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the Evening Capital - 
article at this point in the RECORD: 
MARYLAND SEEN PREPARED To Arrnacr New 

INDUSTRY 

As recently as 1958, only a few well- 
established economic development organiza- 
tions existed in Maryland. 

Today, the State is 100 percent organized 
to develop its resources in areas extending 
from Pennsylvania to the Potomac and from 
the narrows to the shore of the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Chesapeake Bay. 

Many new programs are underway on a 
county and/or city basis, as well as on re- 
gional and state-wide bases, in a concerted 
movement almed at keeping the State's econ- 
omy rolling. 

Reactivation of the Caroline County Eco- 
nomic Development Commission completes a 
list of the development programs operating 
in 23 counties and the City of Baltimore. 
Agencies in several other cities are dedicated 
to the expansion and stabilization of Mary- 
land's economy. 

George W. Hubley, Jr., director of the 
Maryland Department of Economic Develop- 
ment, said here today that the effective oper- 
ation of local organizations is an indispen- 
sable factor in helping out-of-State investors 
find profitable plant locations for doing busi- 
ness in Maryland. 

Dr. Robert M. Sparks, chief of the depart- 
ment's division of and industrial 
development, attributes a lion's share of the 
credit for the success of the State’s industrial 
expansion program to the cooperative efforts 
of the county and local agencies. 

An estimated 200 new and expanded plant 
projects were reported in Maryland last year, 
adding more than 8,500 new jobs and more 
than $40 million a year to Maryland's mount- 
ing industrial payrolls. 

Continued assistance is also rendered by 
two recently organized state-wide associa- 
tions—the Maryland Industrial Development 
Association and the Maryland Association of 
Local Development Agencies, 

The former has a membership comprising 
industrial specialists representing the rail- 
roads, public utilities and the development 
departments of the Metropolitan Board of 
Trade, the Baltimore Association of Com- 
merce and the Maryland Port Authority. The 
Maryland Association of Local Development 
Agencies is made up of development special- 
ists representing cities, counties, chambers 
of commerce and others. 

The Economic Development Committee of 
the Metropolitan Washington Board of Trade 
and the Industry Location Department of 
the Baltimore Association of Commerce are 
both powerful allies of all programs of Mary- 
land counties in the market areas. 

Maryland’s complete list of county devel- 
opment agencies follows: 

Anne Arundel County Trade Council, In- 
dustrial Development Commission of Balti- 
more County, Calvert County Area Redevel- 
opment Committee, Dorchester County In- 
dustrial Development Commission, Caroline 
County Economic Development Commission, 
Carroll County Industrial Development Com- 
mittee, Cecil County Industrial Association, 
New Industry Committee of the Chestertown 
Chamber of Commerce (Kent County), 
Charles County Economic Development Com- 
mission. 

Upper Potomac Industrial Development Co. 
(Allegany County), Frederick Chamber of 


velopment Committee of Prince Georges 
County, Queen Anne’s County Economic De- 
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velopment Committee, St. 
Development Committee. 

Salisbury Chamber of Commerce (Wico- 
mico County), Somerset County Redevelop- 
ment Corporation, Economic Development 
Committee of Talbot County, Washington 
County Economic Development Commission, 
and Worcester County Economic Develop- 
ment Committee. 


Mary’s County 


Arkansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, last Satur- 
day was the anniversary of the admis- 
sion of Arkansas into the Union. This 
great State was admitted on June 13, 
1836. I welcome the opportunity this 
commemoration affords to congratulate 
the people of Arkansas for having the 
good judgment and foresight to send its 
present delegation to the Congress. Na- 
tional leadership is fast becoming a tra- 
dition in Arkansas. 

Mr. Speaker, my most vivid recollec- 
tion as a boy of my hometown county 
fair in October 1928 is the red, white, 
and blue bunting of the Democratic 
Party booth and the pictures of Alfred 
E. Smith, of New York, the Democratic 
nominee, and his running mate, Senator 
Joe T. Robinson, of Arkansas. Joe Rob- 
inson blazed a trail of brilliant leadership 
reaching a climax today in one of the 
most outstanding State congressional 
delegations in the history of the United 
States. No State in the modern history 
of our Nation has sent to this Congress 
a more distinguished delegation than 
that presently serving from the great 
State of Arkansas. This fact Is all the 
more remarkable when we consider that 
the Arkansas delegation is comparative- 
ly speaking a small delegation composed 
of only six men. No State delegation 
wields more influence over the future 
destiny of this country and upon the 
free world than our colleagues from Ar- 
kansas. 

It is fitting and proper that we pay 
tribute to the people of Arkansas, and I 
congratulate them for sending to this 
Congress such an outstanding delega- 
tion—each a national leader of renown— 
men of integrity dedicated to the preser- 
vation of this Republic. Much could be 
written about the ingredients which 
molded this character and superb leader- 
ship. Mr. Speaker, I believe it was the 
independent spirit, self-reliance, intense 
patriotism, and Bible-belt philosophy of 
a great people moving forward in an 
agrarian environment. 

Mr. Speaker, every American can 
point with pride to: JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
senior Senator and chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, who has conducted a relentless 
combat against organized crime and 
racketeering; Senator J. WILLIAM FUL- 
BRIGHT, chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, who is day and 
night involved in the great struggle to 
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protect the free world against the on- 
slaughts of ruthless communism; WIL- 
BUR D. MILs, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, and one of the 
world’s most influential men today mold- 
ing American tax and trade policy; E. C. 
Garuincs, chairman of the House Sub- 
committee on Cotton, who aids in the 
formation of the cotton policy affecting 
millions of cotton growers and millions 
of textile employees as well as the tax- 
payers of the country; OREN Harris, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
scrutinizing and infiuencing the activi- 
ties of television, radio, publications, in- 
terstate commerce, and foreign com- 
merce; JAMES W. TRIMBLE, member of 
the powerful Rules Committee supervis- 
ing the flow of all legislation; and Mr. 
Speaker, I remind the House of our be- 
loved colleague of many years, Brooks 
Hays, who is now Special Assistant to 
the President of the United States. 


The Menace in Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, the recent recommendations for 
action against Cuba which were sub- 
mitted to the Organization of American 
States have brought attention and praise 
from many corners of this hemisphere. 
The result of careful investigation and 
analysis, the special eight-nation com- 
mittee which made these recommenda- 
tions has provided the OAS, and the en- 
tire hemisphere, with a specific, concrete 
plan for action to combat the spread of 
communism from the Kremlin’s Carib- 
bean foothold. 

The Washington Evening Star, in its 
editorial of June 10, 1963, states the case 
for adoption of these recommendations 
very clearly. I heartily concur with the 
Star, and include the editorial in the 
Record in order that it may have an 
even broader audience: 

THe MENACE IN CUBA 

The special eight-nation investigating 
committee of the Organization of American 
States now has somberly confirmed the ob- 
vious: Fidel Castro’s Cuba, which might 
more accurately be called the Kremlin's 


Cuba, is a growing threat to all its neighbors | 


in the Western Hemisphere. 

Here are some of the committee's key find- 
ings: (1) The continuing presence of Soviet 
military power-on the island—a presence 
made up of many thousands of troops and 
technicians—means that the betrayed and 
captive Cuban nation is belng used “as a 
base for promoting subversive activities in 
other countries.” (2) There is no exag- 
geration in saying that the place has been 
converted into a heavily armed beachhead 
from which Moscow plans to launch ever- 
increasing violence and disorder throughout 
the Americas. (3) This holds true for all 
our neighbors to the south, with special 
emphasis at the moment on Venezuela, where 
the Communists openly espouse and practice 
sabotage and terrorism of the worst kind— 
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as exemplified by their vicious attack a few 
days ago on the US. Army Mission in 
Caracas. 

In sum, as the committee has reported, 
“Undoubtedly Cuba now constitutes the re- 
gional center for subversive action by inter- 
national communism in America. This is 
true not only with regard to the spread of 
Communist ideology but also, and what is 
more dangerous, because it constitutes a 
nearby center for training agents of every 
kind whose function it is to carry on sub- 
version in the countries of the hemisphere.” 
That is why the committee, noting that 
Dictator Castro has become ominously more 
militant and pro-violence since his long visit 
in the Soviet Union, has urged that the OAS, 
when it meets next month, take positive col- 
lective counter-action in such fields as secu- 
rity, intelligence, customs, communications 
and the control of “the constant and heavy 
stream of travelers to and from Cuba.” 

Some of the Americas—notably Mexico and 
Brazil are a bit skittish and squeamish about 
all this. They feel, it seems, that any firm 
effort to check the Kremlin-directed drive 
to stir up as much trouble as possible in 
the Western Hemipshere would interfere with 
certain constitutional liberties. Here again 
we have a good and altogether depressing 
example of the soft-headed kind of think- 
ing that persuades certain governments to 
tolerate, in the name of freedom, the very 
forces that would destroy them. 

Well, regardless of how some of our neigh- 
bors may react to it, the new OAS report 
adds up to an altogether impressive warning 
about the menace in Cuba, The Kremlin 
is doing an ugly and supremely provocative 
job there. And one of these days, whether 
Or not certain OAS members object, or 
whether or not Nikita EKhrushchey is con- 
scious of the possibility, we may find it im- 
perative to move in on the situation with 
all-out force to clean it up before it gets 
worse than it is already. 


Equal Employment Opportunities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 
Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, 


James B. Carey, president of Interna- 


tional Union of Electrical, Radio, and 
Machine Workers, has furnished me a 
copy of his June 14 letter to the Presi- 
dent in which he urged that equal em- 
ployment opportunities be included in 
the President’s civil rights legislative 
proposals, and illustrated the necessity 
for legislative action in this field to give 
effect to that in others: 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 

ELECTRICAL, RADIO, & MACHINE WORKERS, 

Washington, D.C., June 14, 1963. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. Present: Your speech to 
the people of the United States and your call 
for Federal civil rights legislation places you 
in the forefront of the greatest moral cru- 
sade in America today. In 1948, President 
Truman asked Congress to implement the 
report of his Committee on Civil Rights, on 
which I was privileged to serve. Since then 
and until your speech to the Nation on 
June 11, 1963, no President has spoken out 
so forthrightly and boldly. The temper of 
the times commands a legislative response 
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and new laws. The brave and selfless action 
of Negroes and whites, particularly the 
youngsters, has written indelibly on the pages 
of history that second-class citizenship will 
no longer be tolerated in the United States. 
The struggle for civil rights has moved from 
the courts to the streets. 

There is a desperate urgency that there 
be a legislative approach devised and en- 
acted to provide for stable and rapid prog- 
ress. Moreover, the legislative response 
must be as broad as justice and decency 
demand. 

Most of us in the ranks of organized labor 
have long fought against employment dis- 
crimination without regard to the identity 
of the enemy. We have fought employers, 
employment agencies, and even those small 
segments in the ranks of the unions that 
deny equal employment opportunities. Our 
success has been limited and the failure to 
move further is more important than the 
gains we have made, 

We support broad-gage effective legisla- 
tion in the field of public accommodations. 
However, it would be a tantalizing fraud to 
tell a Negro that the color of his skin will 
no longer be used to prevent him from buy- 
ing a meal or renting a hotel room if we do 
not guarantee to him the opportunity to 
earn money so that he may use these facil- 
ities. We believe that it is as urgent that 
you include equal employment opportunities 
in your civil rights legislative proposals as 
that you include other elements of a pro- 
gram adequate to meet the needs of the 
Nation. 

We commend you for your Administra- 
tion's enforcement of the Constitution in 
accordance with the interpretation handed 
down by the Supreme Court. However, as 
you, yourself pointed out, legislation is nec- 
essary. We believe that the U.S. Attorney 
General should have both the responsibility 
and the authority to undertake lawsuits 
whenever any of the civil rights of an Amer- 
ican citizen is jeopardized or denied. We 
believe that the 1954 decision of the Su- 
preme Court, finding that segregated schools 
violate the Constitution, should be imple- 
mented and that legislation be enacted that 
will guarantee prompt and certain integra- 
tion. The right to vote is an indispensable 
need of any free society. Limitation on this 
right has been demonstrated. We support 
legislation to protect that right including 
displacement of local registration officials 
by Federal registrars where it is demon- 
strated that the local officials are embarked 
on a policy of obstructing the right to vote. 

We gre proud that we have participated 
in every arena in which has been fought the 
fight for the equality of man. We earnestly 
hope that the struggle may be diverted from 
the streets to the halls of Congress. We will 
be in either place or both places as the needs 
May arise. We hope and pray that under 
your leadership a free and decent society will 
be achieved now. 

Respectfully yours, 
James B. CAREY, 
President. 


Washington Report : 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1963 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 


Rxconp, I include the following newslet- 
ter of June 15, 1963: 
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WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, 5th District, 
Texas) 
HOUSE KILLS NEW AREA REDEVELOPMENT FUNDS 


A major victory in the fight to slow down 
Federal spending was achieved by the House 
of Representatives this week with the defeat 
of President Kennedy's request for an addi- 
tional $455 million to continue the Area 
Redevelopment Act, 209 to 204; 152 Republi- 
cans and 57 Democrats voted against the 
spending bill; 189 Democrats and 15 Repub- 
licans were in favor of it. The bill would 
have provided additional authorization for 
loans and grants to carry the area redeyelop- 
ment program for the next 2 years. The 
House vote will not end the program, but 
will slow it down and should result in addi- 
tional savings of the taxpayers money. 
Chief arguments against appropriation of 
new funds were based on the minority re- 
port of the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee which pointed out the lack of accom- 
plishment of the program in its first 2 years 
of operation and the record of using Federal 
funds to transplant unemployment and to 
create new businesses and jobs at the ex- 
pense of those already existing. 

Some examples from the minority report: 
(1) The Area Redevelopment Agency ap- 
proved a loan to the Ponchartrain Hotel Co., 
Detroit, Mich., in the amount of $1,894,525 
to assist financing a 432-unit motor hotel 
with the claim it would add 450 jobs. Since 
the hotel occupancy rate for Detroit in 1962 
Was only 54 percent, it is clear the new motor 
hotel will not add even one hotel job on a net 
basis to the economy of Detroit. At best, 
employment at the new facility will result 
in a corresponding decrease in employment 
at existing hotel facilities. As a matter of 
fact, a net decrease in hotel employment for 
Detroit might easily be the result if the new 
facility forces existing hotel facilities, al- 
ready suffering from excessive capacity, into 
bankruptcy. (2) The Agency approved a 
$418,000 loan to the Tomahawk Paper Co., of 
Tomahawk, Wis., to establish a papermill to 
make household tissues. Present capacity 
of that industry, without addition of this 
new plant, as of January 1, 1963, is in excess 
of current consumption in the United 
States by more than 400,000 tons. The 73 
new jobs claimed for this new facility simply 
means that corresponding unemployment 
will be transplanted to existing plants which 
are only operating at 84 percent of capacity. 
(3) In Dorchester County, Md., an applica- 
tion has been made for a loan to build a 
$2 million plant to process soybeans into 
poultry feed. The plant would be in the 
heart of the Delmarva Peninsula, made up of 
parts of Delaware, Maryland and Virginia, 
which accounted for nearly 30 percent of 
US. poultry production just after World 
War II. but now represents less than 10 per- 
cent. Since Delmarva’s share of the poultry 
business has shown little inclination toward 
growth, other feed companies in the area 
claim a new plant would cost more jobs than 
it would create. Typical of the reaction of 
the citizens: This ARA is supposed to be 
creating new jobs, but they're just about 
ready to take mine away!! We could hardly 
complain if this were a privately financed 
operation, but it just isn't fair to use our 
tax money to build a plant to drive us out 
of business.” 

In my remarks during debate I pointed 
out: The ARA on April 15, 1963, approved 
a $68,250 loan to the Farm Ranch Coopera- 
tive Association of Wetumka, Okla., to estab- 
lish a feed and grain mill. I have introduced 
a bill to place co-ops on an equal taxation 
basis along with the rest of business. But 
my question is this: Is not this using tax- 
payers’ money to set up a tax-exempt busi- 
ness in competition with a tax-paying 
business? In answering my question, Con- 
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gressman Hauvxr, of Michigan, said in part: 
“In our hearings and the press there have 
been cited instance after instance of the ARA 
being used for the purpose of promoting 
more competition in a particular field where 
competition was not needed.” 

My principal objection to the area re- 
development program is the use of it to 
establish Federal criteria for designating dis- 
tressed areas and this is just not possible. 
More than one-third of all the counties of 
the country have been declared eligible 
areas—depressed areas. Common sense tells 
us that In this period of reasonably good 
prosperity, that just is not true. With the 
House action this week we have taken at 
least a short step toward the return to the 
encouragement of private business, the only’ 
real way to increased economic growth and 
the creation of new jobs. 


MUZZLING CONGRESS 


A subtle move seems to be underway 
to muzzle Congress. For the past week one 
Member has objected to all special orders, 
that is requests of Members for time to 
speak on the floor on subjects not directly 
related to the legislation of the day. Later 
in the week a second Member decided that 
the other Members would be limited to only 
one insertion in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD and would not be per- 
mitted to use extraneous material in con- 
nection with floor speeches. He effectively 
used this form of censorship by objecting 
when unanimous consent was required to 
put such remarks in the Recorp. I strongly 
objected to this abridgement of the rights 
of all Members of Congress, those with whom 
I disagree as well as those whose views I 
find compatible. The House as a forum for 
debate and the expression of views must 
not be subject to the censorship of an in- 
dividual Member or group of Members. If 
the President is making mistakes, one of 
the best ways to cover up is to stop criticism 
by Members of Congress and this is the 
real danger in the actions now taking place 
in the House. As I stated on the floor, “I 
shall not set myself up as a censor of any 
other Member of the House, nor do I think 
any other Member has that privilege.” I 
will certainly not be silenced in presenting 
views I think are important to the people 
of my district and the Nation, or in criticiz- 
ing the President when, in my opinion, his 
actions threaten the freedoms of our people 
and the security of the Nation. 


KOREAN TAXES AGAIN EXTENDED 
The Tax Rate Extension Act of 1963 ex- 


and joined in the minority report to point 


contrary any bill to continue these temporary 
rate increases can only be regarded as 
to increase taxes. (2) There is a moral ob- 
ligation to remove tax rates which were 

to the people as temporary taxes. (3) A basic 


cut Federal spending. 
those of lowest income hardest of all. 
ARCHITECT OF FAILURE TO HEAD DISARMAMENT 
NEGOTIATIONS 

The man the President is sending to deal 
with Khrushchev, to reach an agreement 
which could result in total disarmament of 
the United States, is Averell Harriman, the 
architect of failure in our policies of combat- 
ing the Communist conspiracy. Appalling as 
the President’s announcement that we were 
suspending nuclear testing in the atmosphere 
And were entering into top level negotiations 
with the Soviets in Moscow, was to the 
American people, the naming of Harriman as 
the top negotiator is simply beyond belief. 
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It was Harriman who arranged the coalition 
government of Laos at the Geneva Conference 
which is now resulting in the complete take- 
over of Laos by the Communists. In fact, Mr. 
Harriman has been involved in many of the 


tinuing to send the Nation on a suicidal 
course in international affairs, the least he 
can do is to put an engineer at the throttle 
who will recognize danger signals when they 
are flashing. 


Business and Politics 
x EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1963 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Hon. James A. Farley, chairman of the 
board of the Coca-Cola Export Corp., at 
the luncheon and annual meeting of the 
Effective Citizens Organization, Wash- 
ington, D.C., on June 12, 1963: 8 

BUSINESS AND POLITICS 


I am delighted to share in this occasion, 
where there is such graphic proof that busi- 
ness and politics can coexist. You will, I 
hope, forgive my obvious pleasure at this 
sight but I have spent a good many years of 
active participation in these two worlds. 
Occasionally I feel like the man who was 
asked, “Which is more affectionate—blondes 
or redheads?” He replied, “I can't say. My 
wife has been both.” 

There were days when my friends in the 
business community classed me as “one of 
those dirty politicians” and other days when 
the politicians put me in the “business czar“ 
niche. Of course, the truth of the matter 
is that I just happened to be a man in busi- 
ness who enjoyed political activity and liked 
to have a part in determining the future 
government of my State and my country. 

The virtual bill of divorcement between 
business and the political-governmental area 
is the most incongruous situation of our era. 


saw, “Politics is dirty” and he simply will 
not be contaminated. I might say this is 
a rather unsophisticated comment for one 
who in any way is identified with our current 
society. From the politiclan’s point of view, 
the businessman represents one of dozens of 
special interests which are not always willing 
defer to the politician's judgment of what 
is the larger national interest. A politician 
has to be reelected if he’s going to do any- 
body, including himself, any good and he 
often feels that the businessman fails to rec- 
ognize the essential need for compromise in 
political matters. 


I cannot deny, much as I would like to, 


8 


competitive fear that has developed within 
the two power structures of this Nation. 
Differences are not resolved when both sides 
withdraw into their shells and snipe away 
at each other. Wishing won't make it so 
when one says “Government, go away” any 
more than when politicians say, Let me leg- 
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islate in peace without considering the in- 
terests of business.“ Until permanent lines 
of communication are established between 
business and Government and kept in good 
repair, a serious threat to the American sys- 
tem will remain. 

Both sides can help to establish this rap- 
port but the bulk of the responsibility rests 
with the business community. Government 
can try to bring business representation into 
a political administration through appoint- 
ments but the businessman must accept the 
job. And business has the same obligation 
as labor or any other segment of our society 
and, for that matter, any individual citizen; 
namely, to take an interest in political affairs 
and then do something about it. 

This brings up some practical problems. 
I am genuinely amazed by the attitude of 
many business people who are sincerely in- 
terested in politics. Take the man who is 
running a successful factory operation. He 
has demonstrated his leadership ability and 
now has developed an interest in politics, 
He didn’t step into the top spot in the fac- 
tory his first day on the job; yet he will 
present himself at his local party headquar- 
ters fully expecting to be named county 
chairman on the spot—or nominated for 
public office. While many of the qualities 
required for business success are the same 
factors necessary for political achievement, 
you can't transfer in grade. You must start 
at the bottom of the political ladder and 
prove your right to advancement, just as you 
do in business. 

Of course, as we all realize, there is always 
an exception to the rule which has never 
been better illustrated than the appearance 
on this platform of General Eisenhower, our 
honoree who is to be the recipient of Effec- 
tive Citizens Organization's first award. 

I know General Eisenhower remembers my 
conversation with him in SHAPE, in his 
headquarters in Paris the day before he was 
relieved of his command by General Ridge- 
way. On that occasion I told him that I was 
possibly one of the few men he had met or 
would meet who would advise him that in 
my judgment he was going to be nominated 
at the Republican Convention and subse- 
quently elected in November. 

In that same conversation I very frankly 
advised him that I wouldn’t vote for him 
because I am a lifelong regular organization 
Democrat, and that I was going to be a dele- 
gate in the convention in Chicago and would, 
of course, support the Democratic nominee 
who would oppose him. We had a very 
friendly discussion which was too long to 
recite here. I am sure the general also re- 
calls that conversation. 

A second, and in the long run, more im- 
portant practical consideration is your at- 
titude as a businessman toward a politi- 
cian. You have every right, and, in a very 
real sense, an obligation to represent your 
legitimate interests to any elected official. 
Your welfare is of vital concern to the ulti- 
mate health and soundness of the country, 
financially and socially. But you must re- 
member that the politician is bound by an 
oath to assume responsibility for the public 
interest, Occasionally, he may possess facts 
and information not available to you which 
influence his decision. At other times, he 
may be trying to reconcile the divergent in- 
terests of many groups, molding a policy 
which will result in the greatest benefit to 
all. If an officeholder disagrees with your 
views once in a while, you have no right 
to condemn him—out-of-hand—gs opposed 
to business. 

Certainly, the protection of your own in- 
terests gives you a good practical reason to 
be concerned with politics, but I would 
point out another more fundamental justi- 
fication if you need it, As Americans, we 
have so many that we tend to be 
complacent. But have you stopped to think 
that your personal political freedoms are 
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basic to everything else you enjoy? With- 
out our political system and its foundation 
of principles, there would be no freedom 
of speech or press or assembly. There would 
be no protection from search and seizure. 
There would be no guarantee of the freedom 
to worship—or not to worship, as you choose. 
True, these principles can exist, even in a 
dictatorship, but they exist as privileges, not 
as basic natural rights. Their existence 
rests on the whim of a despot and not as 
the fundamental assumption underlying the 
law of the land. Without politics, force is 
our only recourse in defense of these prin- 
ciples. But politics provides an orderly 
mechanism through which any citizen can 
participate in their protection and imple- 
mentation. 

Today we face a challenge to these prin- 
ciples such as we have never known. Tra- 
ditionally, our peace-loving Nation has been 
willing to take up arms in defense of our 
beliefs and rights. Since World War II, we 
have developed a military potential which 
makes an all-out war unprofitable for an 
aggressor. Thus the battleground has be- 
come men's minds and the weapons of war 
are ideas. If the house of democracy is to 
withstand the storm of communism, we 
must strengthen it from the inside as well 
as out. How can we hope to maintain that 
strength if the able, competent men and 
women of the American business commun- 
ity choose to sit on the sidelines, denying 
our political system the benefit of their 
support and leadership? 

Our Nation is in one of its most difficult 
eras, and it requires the very best in leader - 
ship if we are to preserve the freedom of this 
Republic in an increasingly hostile world. 
Inevitably lasting effective leadership must 
come in part from our responsible business 
leaders. Let me exhort all business leaders 
to reexamine your understanding of the 
processes of government in this Republic, and 
its need for your contribution. 

The last decade has seen great strides in 
this area. Ten years ago no major company 
in the United States had what we now call 
a public affairs program. Today more than 
300 companies maintain such activities. 
Some of you here today were the pioneers 
of corporate public affairs; some of you are 
neophytes; and some of you are still our 
“heathen brethren,” open, we hope, to 
conversion. ` 

The merits of public affairs have been 
widely recognized and many national groups 
have entered the field. Literally thousands 
of industrial employees have benefited from 
company-sponsored political and economic 
education courses. Communications pro- 
grams and “Get out the vote” campaigns 
have resulted in a better informed, more 
responsive electorate. Bipartisan, inplant 
political fundraising drives are a valuable 
potential answer to the problem of broaden- 
ing the base of political contributions. 
These public affairs activities are reaching 
and affecting hundreds of thousands of men 
and women and returning the investment of 
business and industry in them many times 
over. 

I am pleased to appear in conjunction 
with this award presentation today, both as 
a personal admirer of the honoree and as a 
lifetime Democrat representing a bipartisan 
organization in the presentation of an award 
to a former Republican President. 

It is particularly fitting that the Honorable 
Dwight D. Eisenhower be the recipient of 
the Effective Citizens Organization's first 
award for outstanding contributions to the 
public affairs field. The Effective Citizens 
Organization itself—and thus, in large meas- 
ure, the public affairs movement—was born 
as the result of a casual conversation be- 
tween two men present at this table today— 
H. Bruce Palmer and Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
Great credit goes to the men who struggled 
with the implementation of the general's 
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Suggestion, organizing and maintaining the 
Effective Citizens Organization. 

To Dwight Eisenhower go the thanks of 
the American people, not only for the forma- 
tion of organizations like the Effective Citi- 
zens Organization, but for his continued 
interest and support of all efforts to expand 
citizen interest and participation in the 
affairs of our Nation. He is an example of 
the citizen-turned-politician and he has lent 
his prestige to the cause of better govern- 
ment and Increased acceptance of political 
responsibility by every American citizen. 

Good government is not a partisan issue. 
Wherever we may disagree as party mem- 
bers, we share the concern for our Nation's 
future and the preservation of our system. 

I have here the resolution adopted by the 
Effective Citizens Organization board of di- 
Tectors, June 12, 1963, which reads as follows: 

“Whereas Dwight D. Eisenhower has main- 
tained a consistent interest in furthering 
the cause of increased citizen participation 
in political and governmental affairs; and 

“Whereas he has willingly given of his time 
and effort in support of those activities de- 
Signed to increase citizenship responsibility; 
and 


“Whereas he has offered leadership, inspira- 
tion, and encouragement to the public affairs 
Movement and the Effective Citizens Organi- 
Zation; and 

“Whereas he has personally exemplified 
through a life of devoted public service those 
qualities of good citizenship which have 
earned for him the respect and admiration 
of the American people and which are the 
Characteristics that the public affairs move- 
ment strives to promote in every citizen; and 
be it therefore 

“Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Effective Citizens Organization expresses 
gratitude and appreciation to Dwight D. 
Eisenhower for his contribution to the cause 
Of good citizenship and to the public affairs 
movement; and further 

“That the board of directors of the Effective 
Citizens Organization directs the creation of 
an award in recognition of his personal con- 
tributions to be presented at the annual 
ae of the Effective Citizens Organiza- 

n” 


In accordance with this directive, it is my 
Privilege to present this award to you, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, inscribed with your words 
which are a fitting motto for the public 
affairs field: “Politics ought to be the part- 
time profession of every citizen who would 
protect the rights and privileges of free 
People.” 


The Man and the Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 17, 1963 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
Wish to bring to the attention of the 
Senate a very excellent commencement 
address made by one of South Carolina's 
Most outstanding doctors, Austin T. 
Moore, to the graduating class of Wofford 
es at Spartanburg, S. C., on June 2, 

63. 

Dr. Moore is an internationally recog- 
nized bone surgeon and specialist in this 
field, and has been a leader in civic and 
Social activities in South Carolina as well 
as in the medical profession nationally. 

Dr. Moore’s address entitled The Man 
and the Challenge“ is unique in its mes- 
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sage, and I wish that everyone could 
read it. 

Mr. President, I have been informed 
by the Public Printer that the printing 
of the address will require 234 pages of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, at an esti- 
mated cost of $240. Notwithstanding 
the cost, I ask unanimous consent that 
this important address be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE MAN AND THE CHALLENGE 
(Address by Austin T. Moore, AB., M. D., 

PACS. FICS. LLD. (Hon.), ScD. 

(Hon.), Orthopedic Surgeon, Columbia, 

S.C.) 

President Marsh, distinguished faculty, 
members of the graduating class, visitors and 
friends, at the outset may I exceed to this 
109th graduating class of Wofford College my 
heartiest congratulations. First, I wish to 
commend you on your resolve to obtain a 
college education. Next, I compliment you 
on having the pertinacity to pursue a long, 
hard course to its completion. Finally, I 
congratulate you on having the uncommon 
wisdom to select this fine old institution, 
Wofford College, as the place to receive your 
instruction. The little success I have 
achieved is in a large measure due to basic 
precepts implanted in my undergraduate 
mind while a student on this time-honored 
campus. 

“You have fought the fight, you have fin- 
ished the course, you have kept the faith.“ 1 

That is the subject of my address to you. 
You have met the challenge. You have re- 
sponded to it. The measure of a man is 
the way he meets the challenge. 

This is a commencement exercise. You 
are getting your degrees. Some of you may 
think you have completed your education. 
Your education has actually just begun. 
You are commencing your voyage of life. 
You are about to set sail. There will be 
pleasant days, stormy days and perilous days. 
You will have great experiences. You will 
learn something every day. Tou will con- 
tinue to become educated. 

My purpose today is to talk to you in a 
simple, impersonal way. I am neither an 
orator nor an educator. I shall make no 
pretense of talking in that vein. I love this 
old campus. I honor and revere its distin- 
guished faculty who were my preceptors and 
mentors many years ago when I was here. 
Their teachings have meant much to me, I 
hope I may be able to say something to you 
that you will remember and that may help 
you in the years to come. 

In 1920 I stood here to receive my diploma. 
A great many changes have taken place in 
the intervening 43 years. I have changed, 
Wofford has changed, our State and our 
country has changed. The world has 
changed. Marcus Aurelius has said, “There 
is nothing so constant as change.” x 

Several days ago I looked at the old Bible 
I was given at the time of my graduation 
here. It was autographed by the 11 mem- 
bers of the faculty who were my professors. 
The name of Henry Nelson Snyder, immor- 
tal in Wofford history, stands first on the 
list. The other distinguished faculty mem- 
bers were D. A. DuPre, J. A. Gamewell, A. G. 
Rembert, J. E. Clinkscales, D. D. Wallace, O. 
B. Waller, W. L. Pugh, J. A. Childs, A. Mason 
DePre and E. H. Shuler. At that time the 
faculty of 11 taught a student body of ap- 
proximately 300. Today instead of 11 fa- 
culty members there are 53. In contrast to 
300, there is now a student body of 800 and 
there are many magnificent new buildings, 
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Wofford has grown in cultural and physical 
stature—and is justly proud. 

I could address you on the changes that 
have been made in my lifetime. I could out- 
line some of the thrills, some of the dis- 
appointments, some of the joys, and some 
of the sorrows I have had in adjusting my- 
self to these . Possibly these experi- 
ences could be of help to you. I could recite 
some spectacular opportunities that have 
arisen in my lifetime and how some men 
have seized these opportunities and others 
have defaulted. I could possibly point out to 
you some opportunities that will surely come 
your way. Rather than do this I prefer to 
refer you to the magnificent address your 
great president, Dr. Charles Marsh, dellv- 
ered to the Clemson College graduating class 
in January of this year, 1963, the title of 
which was “Opportunities Unlimited.” 

I wonder if you fully realize the marvelous 
age in which you are living, the opportuni- 
ties you have and what a glorious privilege it 
is to live at this time. 

Most of you could not imagine some con- 
ditions that existed as recently as the turn 
of the current century. Those were the days 
before radio, television, air conditioning or 
airplanes. There were buggy-wheeled and 
steam-propelled automobiles, wood-burning 
locomotives, carbide gas lights, no screens 
on doors or windows, no modern sanitary 
facilities, and no wonder drugs. There has 
been more change and more progress in the 
last 60 years than in all the prior years of 
recorded civilization. Almost without ques- 
tion more progress will be made in the re- 
maining years of this century than has oc- 
curred up to the present time. It has been 
my good fortune to be a witness to this un- 
precedented period of development. You will 
see the incomprehensible developments of 
the atomic and space age. Let us pray that 
these revelations to come will insure “peace 
and good will“ for the universe. 

Now what about man’s response to chal- 
lenge. You have accepted the challenge of 
obtaining a college education. The more 
arduous and difficult has been the task the 
more has been the stimulus to you to over- 
come it. Some who started with you have 
been of fainter heart and have “fallen by 
the wayside.” Has it occurred to you that 
statistics show that few of you will go on 
to outstanding success? Most of you will be 
successful. Some of you will fail. Have you 
soberly reflected that some of you will be 
decimated by accident or disease? How 
many of you, do you think will be able to 
return to this campus 43 years from now? 
How many of you have fully determined pre- 
cisely what will be your life's work? Do you 
know that only 15 percent of college students 
know what they want to do when they gradu- 
ate? The time allotted to complete your life's 
work is much shorter than you think. Soon 
you will be facing difficulties and making 
important decisions, The measure of a man 
is the way he meets the challenge. 

That famous philosopher of history, Ar- 
nold Toynbee, has written a masterpiece of 
erudition, “A Study of History.” He holds 
that the course of history is ruled by psychic 
influences and not by deterministic philoso- 
phy or materialistic forces. He maintains 
that the well being of a civilization lies in its 
ability to respond successfully to human and 
environmental challenges. In other words, 
a civilization may be measured by the way 
its people respond to a great challenge. He 
makes many comparisons of people and races 
such as Spartans, Nomads, Polynesians, and 
Eskimos. He compares lightskin- and dark- 
skin-people. He compares environment of 
high, cold countries with that in low, hot 
countries. For example, the cold, hard, 

hills of Scotland have produced a 
people much more rugged than their English 
neighbors. It is interesting that nearly one- 
half of the Prime Ministers of the United 
Kingdom have been purebred Scots. 
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He compares the virtues of adversity with 
the stimulus of blows, pressures and penali- 
gations. It is interesting that different peo- 
ples respond to challenges differently under 
similar conditions. In similar climates 
Egyptians have responded and developed 
differently from African Negroes. The Norse- 
men have developed differently from the 
Eskimos. 

In & Christian democratic civilization I 
am in complete agreement that all men 
should have equal opportunity but I am 
convinced there are different breeds of men 
just as there are different breeds of animals. 
Society follows a natural evolutionary pro- 
cess and certain basic changes cannot be 
enforced by regimentation or legislation. 

You men are the leaders of tomorrow. 
Never before have the opportunities been 
greater and never before have there been 
greater challenges. You will have the re- 
sponsibility of determining the course of 
future history. 

Education is the key to world progress 
and you are most fortunate to have received 
your collegiate training in an institution 
of the type that is represented by your alma 
mater. There are advantages of great uni- 
versities where specialized courses are avail- 
able but there will always be a place for 
smaller colleges where the arts and hu- 
manities are taught in a cultured atmos- 
phere. With a broad, cultural understand- 
ing that may be obtained in this type of col- 
lege a man may prepare himself to fit into 
any position. Special knowledge will come 
later with special study and experience. 

There are a few broad challenges I will 
mention before I discuss the Individual chal- 
lenge as it relates to you. 

Education and religion go hand in hand. 
The great outstanding challenge is to en- 
lighten the world. It has been estimated 
that a college education ts one of the finest 

one can buy. For a comparatively 
small outlay a college education has a value 
of over $150,000 in increasing one's earning 
capacity. All of you are familiar with the 
recent surveys that show, shamefully, that 
our State of South Carolina stands near the 
bottom in illiteracy and earned annual in- 
come. The survey shows that the counties 
which have the greatest percentage of non- 
white illiterate population have the lowest 
rate of earned annual income. Education 
will find a way to remedy this problem in our 
State and only through education can world 
problems be solved. 

The next great challenge is communism 
that has spread its insidious tentacles to 
many places throughout the world. It is 
feeding and thriving on the ignorance of 
underprivileged people, but, being a dic- 
tatorship and teaching godlessness, it will 
never survive. Righteousness shall prevail. 
A basic urge of all men ts to be free and 
to be allowed to worship something good. 
Education and spiritual enlightment are 


way of life, with freedom of worship and 
all the other freedoms it assures. 

Over 100 years ago in Locksley Hall Tenny- 
son wrote: 


“For I dipt into the future, far as human 


eye could see, 

Saw the vision of the world and all the 
wonder that would be, 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, ar- 
gosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down 
with costly bales; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and 
there rain’d a ghastly dew, 

From the nations airy navies grappling in 
the central blue. 


Till the war drums throbbed no longer and 
the battle flags were furled 

In the Parliament of man, the federation 
of the world.” 
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Such s time can only come with universal 
education and morality as expressed in the 
practical democratic way of life. 

The great fear and danger of a democracy 
is that evil demagogs may finally achieve 
so much power and exercise such control 
that democracy will be converted into a dic- 
tatorship. This is the great challenge be- 
fore the American people at the present 
time. A oentralized form of government 
precedes dictatorship and our Government 
is seeking more and more power in Wash- 
ington. 

Lord Akton said, “Power leads to corrup- 
tion and absolute power corrupts abso- 
lutely.” 

This has been demonstrated many times 
in many places throughout the world. 
America, through democracy, has become the 
greatest Nation on earth and it makes no 
sense that we should return to the type of 
government from which our forebears fled. 

We must accept this challenge and discard 
the handout, socialistic philosophy that is 
being preached. This kind of government is 
demoralizing and builds so great a national 
debt that it may not be retired by your and 
future generations. A budget that becomes 
increasingly out of balance will ruin this or 
any other country. Stalin once said he 
would make us drown ourselves in our own 
red ink. We must return to conservatism to 
avoid disaster and dictation. 

No government can give you anything. It 
can only return to you what it takes away 
minus the cost of operation. Any govern- 
ment that is big enough to give you all you 
want is big enough to take away from you all 
you've got. 

We must return to individual freedom and 
to States rights. 

In Honolulu I listened to a powerful ad- 
dress by Adm. Chester Ward: He quoted 
Benjamin Franklin who said “Those who 
would exchange freedom for security deserve 
neither freedom nor security.” From George 
Washington he quoted “If we are to secure 
the peace it must be known that at all times 
we are ready for war.” To the statement we 
would rather be red than dead, Admiral 
Ward said, “We don’t have to be either red 
or dead. We need leaders in this country 
who are supremely unafraid and dedicated to 
the cause of freedom.” We must be willing 
to stand up and be counted. We must ac- 
cept and we must meet the challenge. 

Now let us discuss the response you must 
develop to the challenges of everyday life. 
Your attitude will either be positive or nega- 
tive. If negative you will try to escape. If 
positive you will face the challenge joy- 
ously—"“as a strong man about to run a 
race.“ * 

Happy is the man who makes adjustments 
and happy is he who finds himself in his 
work. He develops self confidence and the 
will to win. A winner never quits and a quit- 
ter never wins. 

Some men have the capacity to adjust and 
react positively, others do not. Most men, 
through training and self discipline, can 
greatly enhance their possibilities. A medi- 
ocre runner can develop into a good track 
man, but to be a champion he has to have a 
cerain built-in reserve. The champion run- 
ner is born with these potentials. When ap- 
parently exhausted, he is able to get his 
“second wind.” This has been proven scien- 
tifically. If one’s chromosomes are arranged 
correctly he may, with training, be eminently 
successful. If the chromosome pattern is 
asymmetric he may become a chromosome 
catastrophy. Man has to take stock. He 
should be his own severest critic and he 
should honestly evaluate himself. He must 
do his best. Over 30 years ago I arrived at 
my philosophy at daybreak one morning 
driving on my way to Charleston to teach at 
the medical college. I found myself, among 
other things, worrying that the cases I had 
operated on the previous week might be in 
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trouble. I then began to rationalize and con- 
sider that I had only certain potentials and 
I had certain limitations. I reasoned that 
if I was honestly doing my very best then 
I could not possibly do more. With this 
thought I achieved peace of mind. It can 
bring sleep on many troubled nights. Do 
your best, your very best and do it every 
day.“ We must horftstly evaluate our po- 
tentials and we must candidly admit our lim- 
itations. We must also realize we have an 
obligation to society to employ our talents 
wisely. With these basic understandings we 
cannot possibly do more than what we know 
is our best—then comes peace of mind. 

To do one’s best requires constant use of 
“The Master Word.” Were I gifted with a 
silver tongue I might try to address you as 
did Sir William Osler when he delivered his 
memorable valedictory oration Equinimitas“ 
to the graduating class and faculty of medi- 
cine at the University of Pennsylvania in 
1889. He said equinimity and imperturba- 
bility are two most desirable attitudes. 
Later, in another address, he spoke on the 
master word—‘And the master word is 
work. Though a little one, the master word 
(work) looms large in meaning. It is the 
open sesame to every portal, the great equal- 
izer in the world, the true philosophers’ 
stone which transmutes all the base metal 
of humanity into gold.” 

Thomas Carlyle said Blessed is he who 
has found his work. Let him ask no other 
blessedness.”’ 

A successful businessman was once asked 
to name his ideas of the necessary qualifica- 
tions for success. He said there were three: 

Pirst, An honest attitude; second, reason- 
able intelligence; third, willingness to work. 

Another equally successful businessman 
gave his three qualifications as: First, work; 
second, work; third, work. 

On the walls of Dr. Abdul Rahim's ortho- 
pedic department in Karachi, Pakistan, I saw 
a portrait of Sir Robert Jones, the father of 
orthopedic surgery. Underneath were in- 
scribed Longfellow’s words from “The 
Ladder“: 

“The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not obtained by sudden flight. 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were tolling upward in the night.” 


Work. Work. Work. 

The only place you find success without 
work is in the dictionary, 

We have spoken of success and the chal- 
lenge one meets on his way to success but 
first of all we should understand what is 
meant by the world success, Surely it is not 
in gaining material things in life, Il-gotten 
gains do not bring happiness. The life of an 
individual who has acquired possessions in 
this way cannot be considered a success. 
Likewise spiritual values alone, without 
proper correlation and use cannot bring 
success. Briefly, success may be defined as 
having pride and happiness in the accom- 
plishment of one’s endeavors. 

Enthusiasm is another prerequisite for 
success. Emerson states— Nothing great 
was ever achieved without enthusiasm.” 
You should be enthusiastic when applying 
for work and you should be happy and en- 


*thusiastic in carrying out your work. As an 


employer you should hire with enthusiasm 
and, when necessary., fire with enthusiasm, 
but remember you cannot fire your way to 
success. 

Life may be compared to a long voyage and 
the measure of a man is the way he meets 
his challenge. In good weather all hands cry 
“sail on.“ In foul and turbulent weather the 
weakhearted falter, some flounder, some may 
be washed overboard but the stronghearted 
sail on. The successful skipper eventually 
completes his voyage, he comes into harbor, 
he makes fast his moorings and calmly he 
gets off the boat. 

The Intrepid courage of Columbus has been 
depicted in that inspiring poem written by 
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Joaquin Miller after he had read the words 
the admiral wrote in his logbook day after 
day on his first long voyage across the un- 
charted Atlantic. Storms had ravaged the 
ships, the Pinta had lost her rudder and the 
men were threatening mutiny. Columbus 
was on the verge of despair. He had set his 
course and neither danger, darkness, hunger, 
panic, nor despair could turn him from it. 
Day after day he wrote “This day we sailed 
on.“ 

When men of lesser courage faltered in 
their faith the poet Miller had Columbus 
answer every question with “Sail on! Sail on! 
and on!” 


“They sailed. They sailed. Then spake the 
mate 


This mad sea shows his teeth tonight 
He curls his lip, he lies in wait, 
With lifted teeth as if to bite! 
Brave Admiral say but one good word 
What shall we do when hope is gone? 
The words leapt like a leaping sword— 
Sallon! Sailon! Sail on! and on. 

. . * . i 
He gained a world, he 
Gave that world 
Its grandest lesson: 
On, Sail on!“ 


One of the most powerful and inspira- 
tional poems ever written was found after 
the death of a young man, who in “Invictus” 
thanked God for his “unconquerable soul”. 

William Ernest Henley was only 25 years 
of age but since childhood he had suffered 
from severe tuberculosis of the bones. One 
foot has been amputated and for 2 years 
he had been lying on a cot in the Edinburg 
Infirmary. He had undergone more than 
20 operations and was being treated 
with new methods by the famous Dr. Lister 
in the hopes that the remaining limb and 
his life could be saved. The challenge was 
extreme, his response was magnificent—‘“I 
won't give up“, he said: 


“Out of the night that covers me 
Black as a pit from pole to pole 

I thank whatever Gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced or cried aloud 

Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the horrow of the shade 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds and shall find me unafraid. 


It matters not how strait the gate or 
How charged with punishments and 
Scroll. 
I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul.” 


Invictus is known throughout the Eng- 
lish speaking world. It has brought courage 
to countless thousands to accept the blows 
of fate, to triumph over physical handicaps 
and carry on with head unbowed. 

In all walks of life there are times when 
conditions must be evaluated, calm decisions 
must be made and deliberate actions taken. 
Precipitant actions may bring uncalculated 
Or disastrous results. In surgery, when con- 
ditions are difficult or critical, there is no 
Place for the man who finches or quails. 

are the times that try mens souls 
and the measure of the man is the way he 
meets the challenge. The confident, com- 
Petent and experienced surgeon, in times 
Of great stress, takes pride in the knowledge 
Of his skill. He doesn’t become excited. He 
Calmly, surely and swiftly goes about his 
Work. That is no time for indecision. That 
is the time to operate. 

It is recorded that Sir Winston Churchill, 
Carly in 1942, was on the verge of despera- 
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tion. America had not yet come into the 
war. He was deserted by France and the 


‘indications were it was hopeless to try to 


resist the crushing forces of the evil German 
dictator. He called Petain but could get 
no support. He was haggard, worn, tired, 
and suffering from loss of sleep, but before 
retiring, he thought of the phrase “We can 
fight them on the beaches and in the streets.” 

The next morning he made his ever-to-be 
remembered, powerful address that inspired 
his fellow countrymen and saved the West- 
ern World—"We shall defend our island, 
whatever the cost may be. We shall fight 
on the beaches, we shall fight on the landing 
grounds, we shall fight in the fields and in 
the streets. We shall fight in the hills, we 
shall never surrender.” 

One of the greatest qualities for success 
is to be supremely unafraid. “When you 
walk all alone, hold your head up 
and don’t be afraid of the dark.”* Self- 
confidence and the will to win is repre- 
sented by: Iam what I think Iam. Believe 
you are a winner and you will be a winner. 
In Proverbs it is stated: As a man thinketh 
in his heart so is he.” 

There is also a quality of toughness that 
is mecessary to be a winner. It has been 
my privilege to work with athletes at our 
great university in Columbia for 36 years. 
We have a saying, “When the going gets 
tough the tough get going.” Toughness 
comes as a result of rigorous training. The 
greater the adversity the greater the stimu- 
lus. The greater the pride in physical 
strength the greater the satisfaction of 
achievement. 

Those in sports who are conditioned by 
training respond immediately and eagerly 
to the challenge of the contest. Also it is 
an established fact that they have the fewest 
injuries. Among our athletes it is known 
that In order to win you must have the 
will to win. This we call desire. 

Chuck Noe, our head coach of basketball, 
tells a wonderful story to illustrate desire. 
The setting of the story was the last football 
game of the season when Columbia Univer- 
sity played Brown University. One of the 
better players had just lost his father but 
insisted on coming out in uniform. He 
pressed earnestly to start the game but 
Coach Lou Little held him on the bench, 
The game was not going well and the 
benched player could no longer be denied. 
On his first play he took the ball and by 
terrific, driving slashes he tore his way 
through for a very substantial gain. From 
then on his playing was spectacular. He ran, 
he passed, he blocked, he tackled, he was 
all over the field. Lou Little had never seen 
anything like it. His efforts were by far the 
greatest contribution in winning the ball 
game. Previously he had been considered a 
good ballplayer but today he was superb and 
sensational. Coach Little found him at the 
end of the game sitting with his face in his 
hands. He put his arm around his shoulders 
and said, “You were magnificent. You were 
terrific. I’m proud of you. How could you 
do it?“ “Coach,” he asked, “You have seen 
me leading my Dad around the campus?” 
“Yes,” said Coach Little, “I knew he was 
blind.” “Well, my Daddy wanted me to play 
football. He was proud of my playing foot- 
ball. This was my last game and this was 
the first time my Daddy could ever see me 
play football.” Desire. 

In addition to desire, the will to win, and 
proper conditioning we need faith. 

Buddy, the son of my good friend, Dr. Theo 
DuBose, was a fighter pilot in World War II. 
His plane, “Sweet Eloise,” was named for the 
lovely young wife he had left in America. 
One dark night, well after midnight he left 
his base in England, all alone. He was 
bound for the African coast to take part in 
the invasion of Europe. The trip was long 
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and his tanks held barely enough gas. On 
the way he ran into headwinds and he was 
fearful he might not make his destination. 
There were no lights, no communications, no 
contacts. He was far from home, all alone, 
and over a dark, angry sea. He wrote back 
home, “There was nobody out there but me 
and God and Sweet Eloise.” It is well to 
have God for a copilot. 

If I may be allowed to become personal 
there is one final story—years ago when my 
son was a little boy about 10 years of age 
we were caught in a fearful storm on Lake 
Murray. We were trying to get back home 
but the storm broke when we were several 
miles away. I had hauled down the salis 
and was running for refuge behind a chain 
of small islands. It was cold, rain was de- 
scending in sheets and I could scarcely see. 
As I looked forward I realized I was headed 
for a rocky reef. I came about but the 
small auxiliary engine was not sufficiently 
strong to make headway against the wind. 
The only recourse to prevent being dashed 
to pieces on the rocks was to throw out the 
anchor. Fortunately the anchor caught hold 
before we reached the rocks. By this time 
is was black dark. We hurriedly secured the 
rigging and went down below into the small 
cabin where were our supplies. We were 
wet to the skin and chilled to the bone. We 
stripped off our wet clothing and snuggled 
down in our sleeping bags to get warm. 
The wind was howling the shrouds were 
slapping and the boat was pitching in the 
storm. My little son didn’t whimper or cry 
aloud. I knew any minute anything might 
happen but to comfort him I said “Every- 
thing is ship shape, don't worry. Even if th 
storm continue tomorrow I am sure Mr. 
Oliver will come up in his big boat to tow 
us back home.“ He looked up at me and 
said, “Daddy, I hope no one comes to get 
us.” That was one of the finest and one 
of the proudest experiences of my life. I 
hope no one comes to get us. We'll go it 
alone—and love it. The measure of a man 
is the way he meets the challenge. 


the way is uncertain. Remember, that which 
cannot be avoided must be endured; the 
happy man is the one who makes adjust- 
ments; and don’t forget the master word is 
work. 


“Pull many a fighter is whipped before the 

fight is begun. 

Full many a race is lost ere even the course 
is run. ° 

Think big and you'll strive ahead; think 
small and you'll lag behind; 

Think that you can and you will, it's all in 
the state of mind.” + 


Prepare yourself mind, body, and spirit. 
The healthy body makes a healthy mind. 
The mind is prepared through education, the 
body through conditioning, the spirit 
through desire and divine assistance. 

I am happy and proud to be here to take 
part in this commencement of your voyage 
of life. I hope you may remember some of 
the things I have said. Do your best, work 
hard, hold your heads up high and don’t 
be afraid of the dark. The measure of a 
man is the way he meets the challenge. 

Sail on with light hearts, sail on with self 
confidence, sail on with desire and enthu- 
siasm. Sail on, sail on, sail on and on. 


Good luck and good sailing. 


Bible Timothy 4: 1. 

* Bible—Psalms 19: 2. 

“You'll never Walk Alone“ — Rogers and 
Hammerstein Carousel.“ 

* Anonymous. 
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or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 17, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the en- 
tire world suffered a profound loss upon 
the recent death of His Holiness Pope 
John XXIII. His words and deeds were 
filled with compassion and affection for 
all mankind. Indeed, his passing has 
brought a sense of deep grief to us all. 
Archbishop Patrick O'Boyle of Washing- 
ton, delivered the sermon at the pon- 
tifical requiem Mass for Pope John held 
last Friday, June 14, 1963, at the Na- 
tional Shrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. In his remarks the Archbishop 
paid eloquent and lasting tribute to the 
memory of Pope John XXIII. Feeling 
that the Archbishop’s fervent and heart- 
felt comments will be of interest to my 
colleagues I am including his remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp at this time: 
[Prom the Catholic Standard, June 14, 1963] 

Porn Jonx's LEGACY 
(By Archbishop. O'Boyle) 

“The livery you wear must be tender com- 
passion, kindness, humility, gentleness, and 
patience. * * * And to crown all this, char- 
ity; that is the bond that makes us perfect.” 
—Colossians, chapter III. 12, 13. 

The death of Pope John XXIII came as a 
severe shock to all of us. It has left a void 
in our hearts which only the healing passage 
of time will be able to fil. Meanwhile let 
us ask ourselves, for our own instruction and 
edification, what manner of man was this 
great Pope that the entire human family 
should have been so profoundly influenced 

his life and should now be so grievously 
by his death. What was it about 
imagi- 


won for him their abiding ad- 
and, more than that, 
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question can be 
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written at 25-year intervals, which tell us 


In 1932, in a letter to a personal friend, 
Pope John wrote in part as follows: “My 
approach to life is still the same as it has 
always been, namely, to believe my own eyes, 
to interpret everything in the best possible 
light, to take comfort in the good which I 
see around me rather than to be distraught 
by the vision of overwhelming evil, and then 
to look ahead confidently to the future.” 

The 51-year old Papal Nuncio to Bulgaria 
who penned this revealing self-portrait in 
1932 was a quarter of a century older, when, 
in 1958, he favored us with another fleeting, 
but equally revealing insight into his priestly 
character. 


JOSEPH YOUR BROTHER 

The “new Pope,” he stated on the oc- 
casion of his coronation, “by the vicissitudes 
of his life, can be compared to that son of 
Jacob the Patriarch, who, meeting his broth- 
ers, afflicted with grievous trials, shows him- 
self tender and compassionate toward them, 
saying: ‘I am Joseph your brother.“ 
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“The new Pope * * *,” he continued, “is 
especially and above all the one who realizes 
in himself that magnificent picture of the 
Good Shepherd of the Gospel described by 
John the Evangelist in the very words which 
came from the Saviour’s lips. * * * 

“We wish particularly to insist,” His Holi- 
ness continued, “that what we have above 
all at heart is to be the pastor of the entire 
flock. Every other adornment of the human 
mind —learning. skill, diplomacy, executive 
ability—can indeed complete and enrich the 
pastoral office, but it can in no way sub- 
stitute for it.” 

MEEKNESS AND HUMILITY 

After describing in detail the essential 
qualities of the Good Shepherd, as they are 
defined by the Evangelist, Pope John again 
referred to himself, this time In even more 
intimately personal terms. IH it is Important 
to know, he said, what the new Pope in- 
tends to do, it is even more im t to 
know “with wHat spirit and intention” he 
plans to carry out the responsibilities of his 
exalted office. The chief characteristics of 
his own pontificate, he solemnly affirmed, 
would be meekness and humility. This, he 
said, is the “great law” of the Gospel. It 
is “the very core of the divine teaching 
and the precept which contains all the rest 
and sums them upp *, ‘Learn of me that 
I am meek and humble of heart.“ 

The motif of Pope John's pontificate was 
to be the charity of Christ which St. Paul 
has described in his Epistle to the Colossians 
as the “bond that makes us perfect.” The 
livery that His Holiness Intended to wear in 
the papacy was to be “tender compassion, 
kindness, humility, gentleness, and pa- 
tience.” The Lord’s generosity to him would 
be the model of his own generosity in carry- 
ing out the crushing responsibilities of the 
highest office that can be entrusted to any 
human being. 

PAPAL LEGEND 


Although he reigned as the Vicar of Christ 
for less than 5 years, Pope John XXIII will 
undoubtedly be remembered as an extraordi- 
narily great Pope—perhaps one of the great- 
est in the history of the church. Indeed he 
has already become a legend in the annals of 
the Papacy. His richly deserved reputation 
for true greatness will rest, to some extent, 
on his many phenomenal achievements in 
the public order, not the least of which was 
the Second Vatican Council. And yet I ven- 
ture to predict that long after the council 
and the other public acts of his pontificate 
have ceased to be of overriding interest, the 
memory of his Christlike personality will still 
be honored and revered and will be as much 
of an inspiration to the people of that dis- 
tant day as it was to his own contemporaries. 

Pope John made such a profound impres- 
sion on his own contemporaries—and will, 
I think, make an equally profound impres- 
sion on countless generations to come—be- 
cause he so faithfully and so joyfully and 
goodnaturedly practiced what he preached. 
And what was it that he preached? 

He preached and consistently practiced hu- 

_mility and meekness which, to him, was the 
great law of the gospel. 
LOVER OF MANKIND 


He preached and, in practice, was the 
living exemplar of selfless service of his 
fellow man in the manner of the Good Shep- 
herd who, as he pointed out in his corona- 
tion address, “must always be ready to un- 
dertake the most arduous tasks * may 
not. draw back before the supreme sacri- 
fice * * * and does not fear to engage in 
combat with the ravening wolf.” 

He preached and unfailingly exercised 
tender com toward those who, like 
the brothers of Joseph the Patriarch, were 
“afflicted with grevious trials.“ His Easter 
message of 1963 was the classical expression 
of his compassionate concern for suffering 
humanity. 
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“We feel ourselves,” he said, “to be at 
the side of the workers laboring in the work- 
shops and in the mines, in the fields and 
in the factories to whom in every hour of 
the day our affectionate thought and care 
goes out. But it is natural that our heart 
beats with a more vivid sympathy for those 
suffering, for those lacking secure work and 
to whom the needs of their families bring 
burning anxiety tempered only by trust in 
Providence; for all those struggling heroically 
in adverse situations, exposed to pain known 
only to the Lord; for all those who are suf- 
fering in body and in spirit in the wards of 
hospitals and in their own homes, Oh, how 
We would wish to come to the side of each 
of them, to exhort them to serene confidence 
or to offer them—God willing—both strength 
and joy.” 

Pope John also preached and, in practice, 
never deviated from the policy of straight- 
forward honesty and simplicity, unalloyed by 
the corrupting taint of cynicism or suspicion, 
He believed his own eyes and interpreted 
everything in the best possible light. 


CHRISTIAN OPTIMIST 


He preached and joyfully exemplified a 
rare degree of Christian optimism and reso- 
lutely turned his back on the enervating vice 
of pessimism and despair. “I take comfort,” 
he said, “in the good that I see around me 
and do not permit myself to be distraught 
by the overwhelming vision of evil.“ 

And finally—to complete this admittedly 
partial listing of his characteristic virtues— 
he preached and, to the very moment of his 
peaceful and serenely happy deagh, dramati- 
cally showed us how to practice the virtue 
of unqualified and unlimited confidence in 
the providence of God. “Having done all that 
I am capable of doing,” he wrote, “I look for- 
ward confidently to the future,” trusting in 
the infinite goodness of Almighty God. 

These latter words were written in 1932. 
Thirty years later, in addressing a pilgrimage 
from his former see of Venice, Pope John 
reaffirmed, even more solemnly, his childlike 
confidence in the providence of God. “The 
pontiff,” he said, “whom you have come to 
visit in order to express your homage is still 
the same humble man, a priest, and pastor 
who presented and qualified himself as such 
at St. Mark’s Church on the evening of 
March 15, 6 years ago, when he began his 
ministry in the midst of you. I can say, too, 
with the psalmist: ‘Your right hand has 
sustained me and your solicitude has made 
me great.’ 

THE PEOPLE'S POPE 

“This,” His Holiness concluded, “is the 
mystery of my life. Do not look for other 
explanations, The saying of St. G: of 
Nazianzen was always familiar to me: ‘Not 
our will but the will of God is our peace“. 

My dear friends in Christ, this should like- 
wise be our fervent prayer this morning as 
we bid a fond farewell to our beloved father 
in God—good Pope John, the people’s Pope. 
As we pay our filial respects to this supreme- 
ly great man—a greater man by far than 
most generations are privileged to see—let 
us turn our sorrow into joy by resigning our- 
selves, in all simplicity, to the holy will of 
Almighty God who has taken Pope John 
unto himself just when we felt that we 
needed him most. 

We are going to miss the holy father very 
much, but our sadness and our sorrow should 
be mingled with sentiments of profound grat- 
itude for the 4% years of his magnificently 
successful pontificate. When we look back 
upon those 4%½ years, we cannot help but say 
to ourselves that Pope John was truly a prov- 
idential gift of God, not only to his church 
but to all mankind. By human reckoning, 
he was too old, when he was elevated to the 
primatial see of Rome, to have been expected 
to leave his own distinctive mark upon the 
church—too old to have been expected to 
alter the course of human history. How fal- 
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lible, though, is human reckoning, and how 
infallible the promptings and the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit who, In season and 
out of season, guides the church of Christ 
along the particular paths that Almighty 
God in His Infinite wisdom has determined 
that she should follow. 


In less than 5 years, Pope John, in spite of 


his advanced age, accomplished veritable 
wonders that most of us, I suspect, never 
even dreamed of witnessing in our own life- 
time. I am not referring here to his great 
encyclicals on social justice and international 
peace Mater et Magistra“ and “Pacem in 
Terris.” These are admittedly two of the 
most important papal documents of modern 
times, but, for all of that, they are not the 
most significant of Pope John’s many con- 
tributions to the welfare of the church and 
the welfare of human society. 

Eyen the Vatican council, as such, was not 
his greatest accomplishment. In other 
words, the fact that the second Vatican 
council was convened by Pope John is less 
im; t than the fact that he stamped it 
at every turn with the indelible seal of his 
own exquisitely Christian personality. He 
thereby prepared the way, under God, for 
what promises to be an extraordinarily im- 
portant epoch in the history of human so- 
clety—an epoch which, hopefully, will be 
characterized by truth, unity, and peace. 

The promotion of these three very precious 
values—truth, unity, and peace—through 
the inspiration of love was the theme of Pope 
John's first encyclical, “Ad Petri Cathedram.” 
The council was to be the principal means of 
implementing the far-reaching agenda out- 
lined in this great encyclical. But it was to 
be a particular kind of council—one that 
would faithfully reflect the spirit of meek- 
ness and humility which Pope John had told 
us was to be the distinctive hallmark of his 
pontificate, 

His holiness returned to this theme last 
October in his opening address to the coun- 
cil—an address which was surely one of the 
most important statements ever made by 
any Pope in the history of the church. A 
concluding quotation from this very mov- 
ing allocution will tell us better than I have 
been able to do in my own inadequate words 
what manner of man Pope John really was 
and what kind of future he envisioned for 
the church over which he was privileged to 
preside for 4% years as the vioar of its Divine 
Founder, our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ: 

Nowadays * (His Holiness said in the 
course of this address) the spouse of Christ 
prefers to make use of the medicine of mercy 
rather than that of severity. She considers 
that she meets the needs of the present day 
by demonstrating the validity of her teach- 
ing rather than by condemnations. 

That being so, he said, the Catholic 
Church, raising the torch of religious truth 
by means of this ecumenical council, desires 
to show herself to be the loving mother of 
all, benign, patient, full of mercy and good- 


difficulties, she says like Peter of old to the 
poor man who begged alms from him: "Sil- 
ver and gold I have none; but what I have, 
that Igive thee. In the name of Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth, arise and walk.” In other 
words, the church does not offer to men of 
today riches that pass, nor does she promise 
them a merely earthly happiness, But she 
distributes to them the goods of divine 
grace which, ralsing men to the dignity of 
sons of God, are the most efficacious safe- 
guards and aids toward a more human life. 
She opens the fountain of her lifegiving 
doctrine which allows men, enlightened by 
the light of Christ, to understand well what 
they really are, what their lofty dignity and 
their purpose are, and, finally, through her 


ing is more effective In eradicating the seeds 
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of discord, nothing more efficacious in pro- 
moting concord, just peace and the brotherly 
unity of all. 

We have gathered here this morning 
around the altar of sacrifice to honor and 
to pray for the author of these noble words— 
the draftsman of what history will undoubt- 
edly identify as the charter of a new age. 
We have prayed for him in the best of all 
possible ways—by offering for the repose of 
his soul the sacramental renewal of Christ's 
passion and death on the hill of Calvary. 
But when it comes to honoring him, no words 
of ours will adequately express the enormous 
debt of gratitude we owe to him for the 
wisdom, compassion, and farsighted vision 
which he brought to the administration of 
his high office and, more than that, for the 
inspiring example of his holy life. 

Let us turn to the Scriptures, then, for 
assistance and pay our sad but deeply grate- 
ful respects to our beloved Holy Father in 
the beautiful words which are found in the 
concluding verse of the 78th Psalm: “We 
Thy people and the sheep of Thy pasture, 
will give thanks to Thee forever. We will 
show forth Thy praise unto generation and 
generation.” 

May his great soul and the souls of all the 
faithful departed through the mercy of God 
rest in peace. Amen. 


Support for the Test Ban 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 13, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the President's foreign policy speech on 
Monday announcing a high-level meet- 
ing in Moscow to break the nuclear test 
ban deadlock was an encouraging ten- 
sion reduction initiative. The speech in 
its entirety was published in Izvestia on 
June 12. 

It is my sincere hope that the Nation 
and the Congress will strongly back the 
President in his efforts to achieve a 
nuclear test ban treaty. As part of the 
effort to encourage support, professors 
from the major universities in the United 
States signed an ad urging that a test 
ban treaty be concluded as soon as pos- 
sible. The advertisement appeared in 
the New York Times on June 9. I urge 
my colleagues to read their statement 
which follows and consider it carefully: 
“MANKIND Must PUT AN END To Wak on Wan 

WILL PUT AN END TO MANKIND”—PRESIDENT 

Jon F. KENNEDY 

We have built a weapons system capable 
of delivering the equivalent of 7 tons of 
TNT for every person on this planet. Is 
it to our advantage to further ircrease our 
destructive power? The tactical striking 
power of both sides exceeds any strategic re- 
quirements, with an overkill of several hun- 
dred percent. 

The real to the security of the 
United States does not lie in the inadequacy 
of our military force. Our arsenals and 
stockpiles may deter any major act of ag- 
gression against our allies or our shores, but 
they cannot prevent the eruption of a nu- 
clear holocaust. 

There is no system of defense capable of 
fully protecting the United States from an 
all-out attack. Our “hard-line” 


believe that our defense system should be 
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augmented limitlessly. They fail to say that 
nuclear war can only be offensive. They 
fail to add, that the spread of nuclear arms 
can only impair the future security of the 
United States. 

A BETTER STRATEGY FOR PEACE 


A better strategy for peace must focus 
upon the opportunities for skilled negotia- 
tions. In retrospect, it seems it might have 
been possible to have obtained a test-ban 
treaty in 1958 or 1959, the President has 
admitted. Now we must look to our lead- 
ers as diplomats determined to negotiate 
with honor and to resist the rigid doctrines 
of the military fatalists. 

The argument over the number of onsite 
inspections must not deflect us; it is of a 
political and not of a military nature. A 
treaty aims to deter a nation from cheat- 
ing and perpetrating underground tests. 
Such tests, as Congress has been advised, 
are only of minor military value to even a 
skillful cheater. 

Our primary concern is the defense of the 
Nation and the maintenance of the values it 
stands for. 

But security must be considered today in 
a new light * * * without the delusions of 
maximum military preparedness * * * with- 
out the fatalism of the missile-minded 
strategists in both Moscow and Washington. 

As academic faculty members and as pri- 
vate citizens we urge that President Ken- 
nedy and Congress make every effort to ob- 
tain a test-ban treaty. 

The time for such a treaty is fast run- 
ning out,” the President has warned. If a 
test-ban treaty is not signed this year, the 
genie may never get back into the bottle” 
and we may never have it. The President 
considers the resumption of nuclear tests 
“personally, a great disaster for all con- 
cerned.” We share his assessment, and this 
has moved us to action. 

We believe that security alone must guide 
us, and that the goals of U.S. policy must 
now be firmly restated: 

The ability of more and more nations to 
test nuclear weapons must be Immediately 
curbed. 

A brake must be applied to the fast- 

possibilities of accidental war, to 
the accumulation of radioactive fallout, and 
to the heightening tensions of the arms 
race. 

For the love of our country and of our 
fellow men we pledge our support to those 
American leaders who will help construct a 
disarmed and peaceful future, 

We do not confuse purposeful negotiation 
with appeasement. We anticipate a future 
without the threat of nuclear war. 

The first step toward this goal is a test- 
ban treaty. 

We will use our best resources to support 
those who can help mankind to achieve it. 

A test-ban treaty is needed—now. 

Please write President Kennedy and your 
Senators today urging support for a com- 
prehensive test-ban treaty. 


Tribute to Japanese American Military 
Service in World War II 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1963 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
gratulate the distinguished gentleman 
from California [Mr. MILLER] and would 
like to associate myself with his very 
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thoughtful remarks commending the 
Japanese Americans who served 50 
valiantly in our country’s service during 
World War II. 

These brave men fought a double bat- 
tle—one against this country’s wartime 
enemies and another against racial prej- 
udice. Though they were placed in re- 
location camps and otherwise discrim- 
inated against, these men chose to fight 
this discrimination by proving them- 
selves true Americans on the battlefields 
of the war. 

Many Japanese Americans had to 
fight an uphill battle just to enlist in our 
Armed Forces. Once they were per- 
mitted to join, however, they proved 
that this trust was not misplaced. 

By serving America bravely and 
valiantly the Japanese Americans 
showed patriotism and citizenship to be 
matters of the heart and mind, rather 
than race or religion. I am happy to 
join with my distinguished colleagues in 
saluting the Japanese American Citi- 
zens League on the occasion of the 20th 
anniversary of Japanese American mili- 
tary service in World War II. 


Awarding of Honorary Degree to Robert 
Davidson Hall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1963 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, Bel- 
mont Abbey College, located at Belmont, 
N.C., is one of the outstanding colleges 
in the South. For almost 100 years the 
institution has been operated by the 
members of the Order of St. Benedict in 
such a manner as to render great public 
service to the Nation. 

It has been a characteristic of the in- 
stitution that it recognizes outstanding 
leadership by citizens of the area. One 
of those honored at the commencement 
ceremonies this year was Mr. Robert 
Davidson Hall, an outstanding citizen of 
Belmont, N.C. 

The citation prepared by the faculty 
of Belmont Abbey College in a brief way 
sets forth some of his very worthy ac- 
tivities which brought about the award- 
ing of the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws to Mr. Hall. I happily call this 
citation to the attention of my colleagues 
by inserting it in the Appendix of the 
Recorp today. 

It is as follows: 

ROBERT Davison HALL, Ese. 

By an intense commitment to the activi- 
ties of his community, a man unfailingly 
makes important contributions to his fellow- 
men. It is fitting that a Benedictine insti- 
tution, fostered itself by a long tradition of 
stability, should publicly single out such a 
person for recognition, since in our modern 
mobile society long duration in a particular 
locale is increasingly rare. More than fit- 
ting, it is perhaps urgent that acclaim be 
made to counteract the growing notion that 
significant service to the world demands a 
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geographical setting larger than the small 
American town. 

The man we honor on this occasion is suffi- 
cient evidence that this notion is false. 

A lifelong resident of Belmont he has, 
since boyhood; been associated with an in- 
dustry indigenous to this area. From minor 
position in the textile mills of Belmont he 
has steadily progressed to chairmanships 
and presidencies numerous enough to per- 
suade one that he himself is not a single in- 
dividual but an entire corporation. 

His competency in this community has 
commanded the attention and the admira- 
tion of more than those who work with him 
personally. The Governor of this State 
asked him in 1941 to serve on the Employ- 
ment Security Commission of North Caro- 
lina, a post he has continued to hold. A past 
president of the North Carolina Textile 
Manufacturers Association, he is the immedi- 
ate past president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute. In addition he 
somehow finds time to be president of Bel- 
mont Hosiery Mills and president of Belmont 
Knitting Co, 

Industrial obligations have not kept him 
from other interests, particularly education: 
he is a member of the advisory council of 
the North Carolina Vocational Textile 
School, a member of the board of Saint An- 
drews Presbyterian College, and a member 
of the board of advisors of Belmont Abbey 
College. 

In recognition of his positive contributions 
to the economic development of this State, 
as a tribute to his ceaseless concern for com- 
munity betterment, and as an appreciation 
of his wise counsel and support generously 
offered to educational institutions, Belmont 
Abbey College confers the degree doctor of 
laws, with all its rights and privileges, upon 
Robert Davidson Hall, Esq. 

(Given at Belmont Abbey College this 4th 
day of June, 1963, and of the founding of this 
college, the 87th.) 


American Liberalism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1963 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 28 some of my colleagues attacked 
American liberalism by way of equating 
the platform of Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action with that of the Socialist 
Party and the publicly stated position of 
the Communist Party. This linkage is 
frankly false because it attempts to di- 
rectly associate liberalism with socialism 
and socialism with communism. This 
tortured logic, if extended, as was done 
on the floor, allows no difference in prin- 
ciple, philosophy, and methodology be- 
tween liberalism and communism and 
democratic socialism and communism. 

Mr. Speaker, such reckless charges 
violate the American tradition because 
they neither deal with the merits of any 
issue nor bear any resemblance to the 
truth. These allegations attempt to 
relegate to the ash heap those practices 
which are traditional, appropriate, and 
proper in American political life. I 
would hope that my conservative col- 
leagues would call liberals to task if they 
ever link conservatism with reaction and 
reaction with fascism.” 
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A cursory knowledge of American 
politics should clearly demonstrate that 
liberals are not Socialists and Socialists 
are not liberals and both are antitotali- 
tarian and therefore anti-Communist. 
By the same token, conservatives are not 
reactionaries and reactionaries are not 
conservatives and both are antitotali- 
tarian and therefore anti-Fascist. The 
test we must apply is how well do the 
liberals and conservatives meet today’s 
challenge through use of democratic 
processes, 

In this time of continual crisis, which 
we have faced since the beginning of the 
cold war, we need liberals and conserva- 
tives who participate fully, vigorously, 
and effectively in the dialogue on the 
great issues affecting Americans today— 
how to enhance the freedom of all 
Americans, abolish poverty and regain 
full employment, protect our security by 
encouraging independent nations else- 
where, and maintain peace. 

Ours is an open, strong society. Its 
strength rests on a vigorous clash of 
ideas competing in the open. It is in 
this context that liberals and conserva- 
tives must battle. The subverters of our 
Constitution—the Communist Party, the 
White Citizens Councils, the John Birch 
Society and their fellow travelers—shun 
the marketplace of ideas and instead 
pursue conspiratorial avenues of politi- 
cal influence that inject fear and false- 
hood into American politics. 

I propose to discuss only two items: 
the meaning of the ADA platform and 
the application of the liberal and con- 
servative ideologies. 

The ADA platform covers many items. 
This is so because ADA is a multiinterest 
national political organization. Its 
members are interested in domestic and 
foreign policy and so ADA takes a stand 
on a whole host of issues from the prob- 
lems our aging face through making the 
United Nations a better instrument for 
freedom and peace. The ADA stand is 
not always correct. As a member of its 
national board. I do not agree with every 
policy ADA supports. And I dare say no 
member in ADA agrees with each and 
every ADA position. That is always the 
case in a democratic organization which 
arrives at its positions after discussion 
and debate, where ideas clash and one 
policy prevails over another, 

Liberalism and ADA will be judged by 
their purposes and goals, their past 
achievements and future accomplish- 
ments. ADA has stood the test of time, 
for as President Kennedy told the 16th 
annual ADA convention, held in May of 
this year—a convention I had the honor 
to address and, yes, even criticize ADA 
in a serious but friendly vein—“you have 
contributed an indispensable ferment to 
American politics and looking back you 
can take satisfaction that on the whole, 
time has confirmed the rightness of your 
judgments.” 

Mr. Speaker, I request that President 
Kennedy’s message to ADA’s 16th annual 
convention be inserted in the RECORD 
immediately after my remarks. 

Liberalism and ADA stand for affirma- 
tive goals. The fulfillment of the indi- 
vidual in a just and responsible world is 
our goal. ADA believes that its goals 
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can be achieved in only one way: through 
the democratic process. ADA practices 
democracy by participating in election 
campaigns, generating ideas, stimulating 
thought. Its performance is always in 
public for all to judge, evaluate, accept 
or reject. 

ADA welcomes to its ranks only those 
whose devotion to political freedom is 
unqualified. Those who apologize for 
segregation have no place in ADA. 
Those who apologize for Russia, China, 
Yugoslavia, Cuba, Spain, the Dominican 
Republic under Trujillo, Venezuela un- 
der Jiminez have no place in ADA. 

But let us examine what the conclu- 
sions of two recognized scholars are 
about ADA. Prof. David Shannon of 
Columbia University in his book, The 
Decline of American Communism,” con- 
cludes that ADA was one of the most im- 
portant factors after World War I, in 
converting the non-Communist left into 
the anti-Communist left at home and 
abroad. ADA fought the Communist 
issue on preservation of principle with- 
out violating democratic procedure. We 
did not engage in the recklessness of 
false accusation and scare tactics as so 
many who use the issue of communism 
solely for political profit. 

Prof. Max Lerner of Brandeis Univer- 
sity in his preface to “Americans for 
Democratic Action“ —a book incidentally 
sympathetic with ADA’s philosophy but 
not uncritical of ADA—says: 

There can be no doubt that without the 
ADA American political thought and action 
would have become more extremist at both 
ends, left and right. 


The ADA record in support of ex- 
panding democracy is clear. We believe 
in more freedom at home—a vigorous 
defense of the Bill of Rights and imme- 
diate implementation of the 14th and 
15th amendments. 

Today as in past years we oppose im- 
perial expansion and internal dictator- 
ship. To those who resist dictatorship, 
Communist or otherwise, and support 
democracy, we lend our support. We 
look toward a world where all people 
may share our freedom—a world with- 
out aggression, a disarmed world subject 
to effective inspection and control. 

We are disappointed, however, that too 
many conservatives too often have not 
upheld their acknowledged belief in con- 
stitutional process and the rule of law. 
For the greatest contribution of con- 
servatives to American democracy would 
be to rid their organizations, such as 
Americans for Constitutional Action, of 
undemocratic John Birch Society mem- 
bers and its equally undemocratic fellow 
travelers and at the same time join 
American liberals in supporting compre- 
hensive civil rights legislation, that is 
real and not a sham, to fulfill the con- 
stitutional mandate of the 14th and 15th 
amendments. The conservatives’ failure 
to meet this responsibility will mean 
that the American people are the losers, 
for it is the American ideal that will 
remain unfulfilled. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I have not gone 
into the subject which fascinates ADA 
and administration critics: namely, that 
ADA’ers run this country. Judging by 
ADA's criticisms of the administration, 
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one could never imagine that ADA is 
running the country. Furthermore, 
glaring inaccuracies in statements made 
by my conservative colleagues lead me, 
for one, to wonder how much credence 
can be given to their arguments on sub- 
stantive issues. I refer specifically to 
Mr. HALL’s remarks appearing on page 
10137 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Mr. 
Hatt said that “the 35 ADA’ers in key 
administrative positions include” ABRA- 
HAM Rreicorr as Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and Arthur 
Goldberg as Secretary of Labor. ABRA- 
HAM Rusicorr, I believe, has been elected 
to the U.S. Senate from Connecticut, 
and Arthur Goldberg, of course, is the 
newest member of the Supreme Court. 
This is but one example of how out of 
date are many of the thoughts of my 
conservative friends. 
JFK. ro ADA 

I*am happy to send my greetings to the 
16th annual convention of ADA. During 
these years, you have striven valiantly for 
social progress and civil freedom at home 
and for liberty and peace in the world. You 
have done this in the face of clamor and 
criticism, and you have seen the causes for 
which you have fought move steadily ahead 
toward fulfillment, Tou have contributed 
an indispensable ferment to American 
politics. Looking back, you can take satis- 
Yaction that time has on the whole confirmed 
the rightness of your judgments. 

Now again we look to the future. This 
strong country of ours faces all of the prob- 
lems that come with a complex and chang- 
ing economy in a revolutionary world. This 
administration—in the field of economic and 
monetary policy, in education, in the care 
for the sick, retarded and the aged—has put 
forward programs to provide a greater par- 
ticipation in the American life for all of our 
citizens. This country cannot turn its back 
on the urgent problems of the day: four and 
a half million unemployed, an inadequate 
educational system, a growing tangle of ur- 
ban blight, pockets of poverty that reproach 
our affluence, a large segment of our citizens 
still denied their civil rights, the massive 
problems of the developing nations and, 
above all, the overwhelming need to turn the 
world’s momentum toward destruction into 
an equivalent momentum for production and 


peace, 

I may not always agree with ADA on how 
these goals should be pursued, or they with 
me; but I salute the role you have played— 
and will continue to play—in supporting 
new initiatives and new ideas, in freshening 
our political dialog, and in countering 
those who reject the future, doubt the pres- 
ent and labor to keep us mired forever in 
the past. 


What Is Right 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, the en- 
tire United States is being threatened 
with mob violence. Scores of self-an- 
nointed Negro leaders in all sections of 
the country constantly threaten mass 
demonstrations and civil disobedience 
unless their demands are met. 

These anarchists obviously do not be- 
lieve in the law of the land. 
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Yesterday the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal carried a thought-provoking edi- 
torial on the current racial crises. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the editorial and commend it to the 
attention of my colleagues. It follows: 

War Is RICHT 


A Deputy Assistant Attorney General of 
the United States of America was forced to 
stand before an anarchistic mob in Jackson, 
Miss., yesterday and plead for law and order. 

“It is not right with bricks and bottles in 
the street,” said John Doar of the Justice 
Department. 

What else could have been expected? 

Jackson law enforcement authorities bent 
over backward yesterday to preserve the peace 
of the city. During the “mourning march” 
for slain NAACP leader Medgar Evers police 
provided the ultimate in protection. They 
halted traffic at intersections. They removed 
their hats as the cortege passed. 

But preceding the march leaders of the 
Negro community and spokesmen for na- 
tional Negro organizations had used the oc- 
casion of the tragic slaying to whip up racial 
antagonism, Their speeches were not peace- 
ful. 

The ultimate march of hundreds of 
aroused Negroes into the downtown Jackson 
area was inevitable. So were the thrown 
bricks and bottles. 

All blame for this blatant violation of law 
must rest squarely on irresponsible leader- 
ship. 

We deplore the racial hatred which ap- 
parently led to the murder of Medgar Evers. 
It was a shameful and dastardly act. 

We equally deplore those who are turning 
it into a means of generating deeper racial 
strife by whipping up Negro emotions. 

Extremists among Negro leadership are in- 
viting more terrorism from white extremists, 
Tension is high in Jackson, and it can spread 
like wildfire. 

When we say that the postfuneral demon- 
stration in Jackson yesterday was unlawful, 
we refer to the Friday action of the US, 
Supreme Court. Without qualification it 
upheld a court injunction against these Jack- 
son demonstrations. Every arrest made by 
the Jackson police has the blessing of the 
Supreme Court. 

Perhaps the Negro leaders cannot under- 
stand this. They have become accustomed 
to blanket endorsements of their demonstra- 
tions by the High Court. 

But it happens that in past Supreme 
Court actions on such incidents—where con- 
victions for demonstrations have been re- 
versed—the Court has maintained that the 
marches and picketing did not constitute 
actual breach of peace. The Justices have 
felt that if a community was not likely to 
explode in retaliation, the demonstrations 
were warranted under the constitutional 

tee of free speech, free assembly and 
freedom to petition for redress of grievances. 

Those who demonstrate should be in- 
formed that the same Court does not con- 
done demonstrations which threaten the 
peace. Justice Tom Clark has written: “The 
priceless character of first amendment free- 
doms cannot be gainsaid, but it does not 
follow that they are absolutes immune 
from necessary State action reasonably de- 
signed for the protection of society.” 

Justice Clark also has said: To say that 
the police may not intervene until the riot 
has occurred is like keeping out the doctor 
until the patient dies.” 

Let there be no more murders of Negro 
leaders. Neither let there be mob marches 
in the streets and hurled bottles and bricks. 

The peace of society is as sacred a right 
as life itself. 

It is guaranteed by the Constitution. 

Deputy Assistant Attorney General John 
Doar, standing before the Jackson mob yes- 
terday, cried out; “I stand for what is right. 
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It is not right with bricks and bottles in the 
streets.” ; 

President Kennedy said last Tuesday, “We 
have a right to expect that the Negro com- 
munity will be responsible, will uphold the 
law.” 

That is a right in Jackson. It is a right 
in Maryland, North Carolina, Alabama, New 
York, Illinois, California—wherever the mob 
fever may be high. | 

Right is not a matter for mob action, It 
is a matter for court adjudication. That 
applies to any group, white or dark. 

Those who have built the fires under the 
cauldron of strife in Jackson, or any other 
American city, must weigh that in their 
hearts. 


Commencement Address at Ohio 
University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 17, 1963 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 

able Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State, Mrs. Katie Louchheim, who is one 
of the highest ranking women in Gov- 
ernment, made an eloquent commence- 
ment address at Ohio University on 
June 9, that I wish to share with my 
colleagues. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the commencement address at 
Ohio University on June 9, by Mrs. Katie 
Louchheim, be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wat Is an EDUCATION FOR? 
(Address by Mrs. Katie Louchheim, Deputy 

Assistant Secretary of State for Public 

Affairs, at the commencement exercises of 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohlo, June 9, 

1963) 

This is the time of year when young peo- 
ple all over the land are being exhorted by 

who urge them to go out and con- 


enough to worry about just to 
the world. Though I do believe 
this spring’s speakers will fare bet- 
usual because—in my opinion— 
good deal more of the light of ideal- 
spark of adventure, abroad than 
there been for many a day. r, 

We live in a world in which change and 
challenge have become household words. 
Whether it be change of abode or a chal- 

to our freedom, we are surrounded by 


when he said: “In the long history of the 
world, only a few generations have been 
granted the role of defending freedom in its 
hour of maximum danger.” 

Words are wonderful magical messengers. 
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What are you going to do with them? 
How can you use them to defend freedom 
“in its hour of maximum danger"? Why 
are you here? What is an education for? 

Commencement, which is after all a begin- 
ning, is an appropriate time for asking and 
answering questions. 

The answer in the simplest terms is: edu- 
cation is the single most important adjunct 
to a fuller life. Your legacy can be spent 
in realizing your best self. “Knowledge,” a 
political economist once said, “is the only 
instrument of production that is not subject 
to diminishing returns.” An education is 
the means by which understanding and ful- 
fillment, the greatest riches this human ex- 
perience proffers, are yours to use as you 
deem best. 

In the world struggle between the free self- 
determined societies and the closed author- 
itarian society of Communism, the contrib- 
ution of each individual becomes the strong- 
est positive force we can exert. 

Whether we be physicists or lawyers, doc- 
tors or architects, homemakers or horticul- 
turists, we must be involved in what goes on 
about us. The prerequisite for understand- 
ing is involvement. The essential ingredient 
in the achievement of fullfillment is 
participation. 

As Secretary Rusk has said, “Understand- 
ing requires knowledge. We need more than 
passing amlability if we are to understand 
other peoples and other countries. The uni- 
versity was invented to understand.” 

The same concept linking education with 
good government was expressed by one of 
the founding fathers of Ohio University, the 
Reverend Manasseh Cutler, who said: “‘Reli- 
gion, morality, and knowledge being neces- 
sary to good government and the happiness 
of mankind, schools and the means of educa- 
tion shall forever be encouraged.” 

It was this philosophy that led to the 
founding of this distinguished university, 
the very first institution of higher learning 
in the then burgeoning Northwest Terri- 
tory. And it is this still burgeoning campus 
that is today contributing its sons and 
daughters, committed to the doctrine that 
“knowledge is necessary to good government 
and the happiness of mankind.” Probably 
General Putnam and Reverend Cutler did 
not envisage that their plans for Ohio Uni- 
versity would some day extend from the 
Northwest Territory to the far reaches of 
Nigeria, but in their hearts they knew that 
the American dream must grow and that 
the thirst for knowledge knows no limita- 
tions. And with it grew.the understanding 
for which, in Secretary Rusk’s words, the 
university was invented.” 

We must participate in this democratic 
process handed down to us if the spirit of 
democracy is to flourish and grow. We can- 
not withdraw into our professions, we cannot 
seclude ourselves in our specializations, if 
our kind of world is to survive and succeed. 

Most Americans would agree that an edu- 
cation is important as a means of enriching 
one’s private life. The wondrous thing 
about a free society is that it permits its 
citizens to pursue their own personal goals. 

But this kind of enrichment can become 
sterile because it is inward directed. One 
runs this risk if talents and intelligence are 
concentrated too much on personal goals. 

There is also the social responsibility of 
education. You have inherited a great many 
obligations by the very fact that you are now 
college graduates. You are still relatively a 
chosen few, even though the numbers of 
graduates have increased, and for that rea- 
son you have these special obligations. 

A contemporary philospher, Scott Bu- 
chanan, has eloquently stated our case: 
“the human individual is responsible for 
injustice anywhere in the universe.” If we 
needed proof of this thesis we have but to 
read the headlines. Crisis is served with the 
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morning coffee; concern is our shadow; 
change and challenge are our birthright. 

Mr. Buchanan’s remarks should not be 
taken to mean that each of us is responsible 
for injustice anywhere, but that every one 
of us has the responsibility for dealing with 
these injustices. 

To set the universe as the limits of our 
responsibility may seem to you to be ex- 
aggerating the case. But if we were to ask 
that each individual assume responsibility 
for dealing with injustice in his own com- 
munity there would undoubtedly be accept- 
ance of our proposition. 

We cannot alter, perhaps, what is going 
on at the other limits of the globe. But the 
world is now the kind of place where events 
in our own community affect our standing at 
the other ends of the earth. Through the 
mediating mechanism of TV, films, radio, 
and press, the ripples in our own community 
can now reach the farthest ends of the 
globe. 

And so, for the informed, involved, par- 
ticipating citizen, the educated man and 
woman, the community expands. It is not 
only his or her town or city, it is also 
Birmingham, it is also New Delhi, it is the 
universe. 

In a recent speech in Nashville, Tenn., 
President Kennedy was giving eloquent ex- 
pression to this proposition when he said 
that “a special burden rests on the edu- 
cated man or woman if our country is to 
reject the temptations of prejudice and 
violence and to reaffirm the values of free- 
dom and law on which our society depends.” 
Defining the obligations of the educated citi- 
zen, he listed three: “Your obligation to the 
pursuits of 1 . Your obligation to 
serve the public. Your obligation to uphold 
the law.“ 

To keep alive our belief in the individual, 
in his rights, in his responsibility to uphold 
the law, we as individuals must in our dally 
lives prove that this right and responsibility 
is alive. 

This sense of our personal responsibility 
for what goes on around us has been implicit 
in the American way of life ever since the 
earliest days of our country. In a very real 
sense the entire world has become our per- 
sonal responsibility. 

I see evidence of this at the State Depart- 
ment. Every day we receive some 1,000 cables 
from our missions around the world; we 
maintain diplomatic relations with more 
than 100 countries. In any given week we 
are taking part in about two dozen inter- 
national meetings and conferences on dif- 
ferent subjects in different parts of the 
globe. 

We are doing all these things because our 
country is trying, in President Kennedy's 
words, to build “a peaceful world community 
of free and independent states.” 

Fifty years ago, even 30 years ago, it did 
not much matter if the ordinary American 
concerned himself with the tropical belt of 
the world. He got his cocoa and coffee, his 
tin and rubber, his spices from hot mys- 
terious countries he had never seen, whose 
people were not only unknown to him but 
beyond his sphere of influence. Americans 
were related to the vast continents of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America by trade—only by 
trade—so we thought. 

How different the world is today. New 
nations, new governments, political and eco- 
nomic turmoil, the aspirations of national- 
ism, the ambitions of new leaders, each new 
crisis touches us because it is not so long 
ago that we too were a young country, a 
small Ul-assorted band of revolutionary 
States struggling to make a nation. The 
anguish of the hot continents was always 
there and the very fact that it was possible 
for us to remain unaware of it for so long 
makes it all the more clamorous and insistent 
today. 
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We are often reminded that America has 
taken on the mantle of leadership and that 
today we are the greatest state and power 
in the world. If this is true—and I doubt 
many of us would contest the fact—then 
we must ask ourselves: Are power and ma- 
terial advantage all we have to offer the un- 
committed or enslaved people of the world? 

Of course not. First of all, we have knowl- 
edge—a commodity for which the demand 
always outruns the supply. In many parts 
of the world it is not nearly as important 
to split the atom as to dig a well. 

Happily, we are doing something about 
exporting knowledge through the Peace 
Corps. And our aid programs provide a va- 
riety of essential tools to translate knowl- 
edge into accomplishment—the steel plough, 
the water pump, the bulldozer, the concrete 
mixer, insecticides, vaccines, and above all, 
pencils, paper, and books. 

Second, as an equally important adjunct, 
we have an exportable philosophy of na- 
tional life. It is the philosophy of govern- 
ment by law which President Kennedy spoke 
of in Nashville—self-imposed law that lib- 
erates and regulates but does not enslave. 
It is a simple philosophy, but not an easy 
one. We are not perfect practitioners, 

Because of our imperfections we cannot 
expect to export our democracy packaged 
only in our documents, even such historic 
and noble ones as the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution. In a day 
when astronauts girdle the earth, television 
images flit across oceans, and anyone can 
pick up the telephone and talk to London or 
Bangkok, we are judged not only by our 
Constitution but by our ability to provide 
equal rights and opportunities for all citi- 
zens in our land. 

It is this image that you as adults will 
help to create. For your acts to come under 
world scrutiny, you do not need to be a 
policymaker in Washington. You can do 
honor to your country, or bring it shame, as 
a school board member in a small commu- 
nity. 

You do not need to be a delegate to the 
United Nations to commit a diplomatic fauxy 
pas or pull off a diplomatic coup. You can 
do either by the way you function on a 
civic committee dealing with urban condi- 
tions that breed crime and poverty. 

What I have been saying is that to use 
your education you must become involved 
in the life of your Nation and community 
and that when you become involved you 
acquire a moral responsibility of staggering 
dimensions. 

In fulfilling these responsibilities, I want 
to urge you to carry with you the same 
curiosity to know the truth, the same ob- 
jectivity that has served you so well in your 
academic training. I want to plead with you 
that no matter what your private pursuits, 
your professions, your postgraduate prefer- 
ences, you consider the unfinished business 
of democracy your business. 

These unfinished tasks, these unresolved 
problems, these unrealized goals * * these 
too are your legacy. For an education en- 
ables you to undertake a greater involve- 
ment, to participate more intelligently, to 
uphold the law with greater judicious re- 
straint and with deeper conviction, in the 
world around you. 

It is for you to interpret our historie docu- 
ments, our Constitution; and our Bill of 
Rights, and translate them into deeds. It 
is for you to mold these honorable and his- 
torical words into equal opportunities for 
all, into new ways in which all citizens can 
make constructive use of their capacities, 
into an end to the conditions that breed 
slums, despoil our countryside, and pollute 
our rivers. It is for you to increase the par- 
ticipation of all individuals in our common 
Search for the good life with freedom and 
Justice for all. 
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The Irish writer, Prank O’Conner, describes 
an episode in his youth which appears most 
applicable to this occasion: “When as kids 
we came to an orchard wall that seemed too 
high to climb, we took off our caps and 
tossed them over the wall and then we 
had no choice but to follow them. I had 
tossed my cap over the wall of life and 
knew I must follow it, wherever it had 
fallen.“ 

I have a very bright vision of all of you 
throwing your metaphorical caps over the 
wall of life, and I wish you the joy of ful- 
fillment that must come to you in following 
after them. 


Dr. Rosemary Park’s Inaugural Address 
at Barnard College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 17, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
on April 22, 1963, Dr. Rosemary Park 
was inaugurated as the new president of 
Barnard College. In her inaugural ad- 
dress she spoke with great wisdom of the 
value and meaning of a liberal arts edu- 
cation in our highly specialized society. 
I commend her address to my colleagues: 

THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT 
ROSEMARY PARK AT BARNARD COLLEGE 


There is an old precept of the law which 
forbids double jeopardy. Two inaugurations 
in one lifetime might seem to imply wanton 
disregard of this legal principle. To such 
a suspicion I can only reply that the prob- 
lems of liberal arts undergraduate education 
are intricate enough to encourage examina- 
tion from a variety of points of view. Such 
a new vantage point is offered me by the 
presidency of Barnard College. For this 
magnificent opportunity I am deeply and 
humbly grateful. 

It was Friedrich Nietzsche who dared to 
define life as an experiment of the knower, 
ein experiment des erkennenden. This is 
perhaps too subjective a definition of life as 
we experience it, but it might well be con- 
sidered as a definition of education: an 
experiment of the knower. I like it because 
it implies creative activity in relation to some 
principles or functions but with no assur- 
ance as to result. The principles are set 
forth by the various disciplines of learning; 
the functions by society; and the experiment 
consists in varying methods of inculcating 
these principles or functions. The task of 
education is clear enough as long as its prin- 
ciples are ascertainable, the social functions 
defined and accepted. I shall maintain that 
in regard neither to principle nor function is 
there clarity today, and that, therefore, the 
whole structure of liberal education, no mat- 
ter what methods it may practice, falters in 
its pronouncements and programs. 

Ours is a society which depends for its 
existence on the specialist. This is nothing 
new—all societies have, whether the spe- 
olalists were priests, kings, bureaucrats, or 
scientists. Our specialists today, the high 
priests of our civilization, are primarily 
scientists. We tax ourselves to support 
them, pay homage to their probity and cour- 
age, their knowledge and power. They are 
the sine qua non of our social structure. 
But they are also our danger. 

History teaches, I think, that the specialist 
must be continually challenged by the lay 
person or the specialist atrophies in his 
power structure and with him the society 
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he controls. Some part of this necessary 
challenge today is furnished by recruitment 
from all walks of life into the ranks of the 
specialized knower. Our specialists are not 
an hereditary caste, but continually renew 
themselves from outside. 

The expanding quantity of knowledge, 
however, obliges these men and women to 
be narrow in scope if they are to work with 
complete integrity. Ironically, all their in- 
vestigations point to the interrelatedness of 
our universe, to what Whitehead calls “the 
connexity of the world.” The very specializa- 
tion of knowledge leads to the revelation of 
“a connexity“ far beyond the power of one 
human mind to apprehend. Frustration, 
therefore, must be the fruits of specializa- 
tion today. But this personal, this existen- 
tial sacrifice required of our specialists is not 
the reason for regarding them as a potential 
danger. 

The danger they represent is at a more 
fundamental level. As scientists, as our high 
priests, their definition of truth Is accepted 
as the only possible formulation of truth, 
Truth, for the scientist, is the discovery, the - 
uncovering, the apprehending of existing 
facts, relationships, or if you will, laws. In- 
deed, excitement in learning today is almost 
entirely the excitement incident to discovery, 
not creation. I do not wish to deny that 
this truth of discovery, this method of sci- 
ence, is not fundamental, I only wish to 
question whether to accept it as the only 
form of truth is not to negate possibilities of 
human activity which desperately need 
strengthening in our Western society. I refer 
to the fostering of a lay point of view, a non- 
specialized and concerned understanding. 

The function of the university is to pro- 
duce and nurture the specialists on whom 
our society depends for its existence and to 
some extent, for its freedom. As the stage 
of education before the university, the liberal 
arts college must begin this training, must 
indoctrinate a younger generation of dis- 
coverers with the ideals of truth which 
science represents. I do not believe, how- 
ever, that this exhausts the college's func- 
tion. Today the college has chosen to inter- 
pret its responsibilities too exclusively in 
terms of a preparation for specialization: its 

and policies are not, therefore, 
enunciated with the conviction of a genuine, 
definable, and particular mission. No liberal 
arts college, for instance, has had the 
temerity to assert a claim on the whole of a 
student's time, nor to require 12 months in 
the year for the completion of its assign- 
ments. The world expands, multiplies in 
complexities, but we do not present in the 
claims of the liberal arts any greater urgency 
than we felt two, three, four generations ago. 

This faltering, which I believe any honest 
observer must sense, the pleasant atmosphere 
but lack of dynamism in our good liberal arts 
colleges, arises not from a lack of their sig- 
nficance for modern life, but rather from the 
bad conscience of the institution which as- 
sumes, as does the rest of society, that only 
the truth of the scientific investigator is valid 
truth. Now I believe that the whole Socal 
of the liberal arts as arts, the practice of 
which makes men free, is derived from a 
different assumption. It is the confusion 
between their antecedent history and their 
present ideals of truth which causes these 
colleges to seem agreeable but less than es- 
sential. 

Plato speaks in one of his descriptions of 
education about the love of the beautiful 
as the love of generation, of birth in beauty. 
This creative aspect of truth, which plays 
only a secondary role in scientific investiga- 
tion, lies at the heart of the liberal arts 
tradition. It is this tradition which has 
nourished the great lay movements of mod- 
ern history—the Reformation, Renaissance, 
the Enlightenment—in all of which laymen 
opposed the specialists of their time, whether 
in church, in university, or in state. These 
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revolutionaries had some knowledge of the 
classics, of theology and literature, of science 
and mathematics—the liberal arts of their 
day—from which arose their confidence that 
as freemen they could make the world other 
than it was. 

Gibbon speaks about that public courage 
which is nourished by love of independence. 
This love arises, I believe, from the assur- 
ance that truth not only is to be uncovered 
but also may be created. My concern is that 
the college has almost totally negated this 
aspect of education in its attempt to begin 
the training of the modern specialist. In 
annulling, to some extent, its tradition of 
liberal arts the college has deprived society 
of the informed lay person, and this vacuum 


tors, are prepared to anticipate a good por- 
tion of the first year of college work. The 
question arises as to whether the college 
should offer these students an opportunity 
to acquire a master of arts degree in their 
field of specialization, or whether the work 
anticipated should be used to strengthen the 
fundamental liberal arts curriculum so that 
the bachelor of arts shall be more significant 
and not less so. 

Too often today the liberal arts, at the 


tively simple acquisition of facts, but rather 
experience in the creative arts, advanced 
mathematics, political and economic theory, 
classical philosophy, and history. This 
kind of instruction would enable a younger 
generation to be thoroughly aware of the 
concept of truth as creation as well as of 
the concept in its more usual scientific mean- 
ing, the discovery of a law. If the liberal 
arts could be returned to this level of so- 
phistication, then the liberal arts college 
could begin to fulfill its basic, fundamental, 
and historic function, the nurture of free- 
men. And in addition such education would 
make easier the study of other civilizations 
impinging on us today, whose ideals of truth 
are far removed from our concept of scientific 
law. In time, their instruction in these 
civilizations in liberal arts programs will 
serve the purpose not just of reducing our 
Western provinclalism but of enriching and 
deepening our students’ sense of reality and 
truth. 

If the college can use the improvement 
of secondary school programs for increasing 
its own offering in liberal learning, then, 
in addition to providing an introduction 
to specialized, professional work, the college 
could expect to see questions of ultimate 
concern raised in its classrooms, questions 
of meaning, standards, commitment. Where 
else today can this be done? In less secular 
societies than ours the church and the home 
were responsible for these discussions. To- 
day both have abdicated; the first unwill- 
ingly, the other willingly. If the liberal 
arts college were to recognize these questions 
as properly its own, it would become less 
a way station to specialization and more 
the indoctrination center for a generation. 
There would be inevitable and bitter battles 
of interpretation, genuine revolts of youth, 
not just the ineffectual squeaks of the beat- 
niks whose lack of opportunity for protest 
seems to end in masochistic disintegration. 

To accomplish the larger aim the college 
would have to be hospitable to many kinds 
of teachers: to great research scholars open- 
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ing the avenues to specialization, to critics 
who could help establish standards in the 
arts, to men and women from many areas 
of learning who would seek to penetrate the 
meaning of our knowledge. I fear that un- 
leas the liberal arts college can provide such 
educational symbiosis in its faculties, it is 
fated to become the nursery school to the 
university, with custodial and elementary 
responsibilities only. Then I do not see 
where the lay people of the future will be 
formed, nor who will challenge the specialist 
for the public good. 

It is essential that we should determine 
a source of such people, because we are now 
in conflict with a great social system which 
does not permit the individual autonomy 
the liberal arts have fostered, nor seek the 
fruitful criticism of a lay public. In our own 
society, too, we are fast approaching an era 
where the needs of machines may dictate 
the form of life to man. If these threats 
are real, and I think they are, then we must 
bethink ourselves in time to find the strength 
in our own tradition sufficient to meet and 
hold these off. I do not believe 
need look further than the tradition of lib- 
eral learning if we will but return it to a de- 
cent level of sophistication and seriousness. 

In spite of what I have called the fal- 
tering of the liberal arts college there is, 
nevertheless, abroad, sometimes in strange 
Places, a sense that these liberal arts colleges 
are necessary to our society. In this regard 
the support which corporate business has 
given to liberal education is significant. I 
believe that this interest of business in edu- 
cation programs which provide no obvious 
quid pro quo is the most extraordinary de- 
velopment I have observed in my profes- 
sional life. I should like to thank the imag- 
inative men who first urged on the business 
community the social importance of the lib- 
eral arts college, even before the educators 
themselves had formulated this importance 
properly. 

In Government, too, there is increasing 
concern for such colleges, although the larger 
part of Government interest is understand- 
ably in the training of specialists. And, of 
course, Government must properly concern 
itself with the whole structure of American 
education, not just the college and univer- 
sity. The form of increased Government 
support which is inevitable will depend upon 
our citizen laymen’s understanding of edu- 
cation and its functions. In this context, 
I believe, all college and university faculties 
have been negligent in failing to assist citi- 
zen groups as they try to elaborate methods 
for the improvement of American education 
as a whole, 

More active has been the vast network of 
women’s organizations, so characteristic of 
American society. For this reason, if no 
other, women must understand the function 
education can perform in a free society. The 
preprofessional training of women is well pro- 
vided by the woman’s college. But even 
more than the man’s college, the woman's 
college must accept the liberal arts educa- 
tion which can nurture an informed lay 
public, The lay person par excellence, of 
course, is the mother, and it is for her edu- 
cation as well as for the liberal arts educa- 
tion of the rest of us that I am pleading. 
The woman's college therefore has an espe- 
cially urgent need to seek out and cultivate 
the enlarged concept of truth our society 
requires. Barnard College has been fortu- 
nate in having in its first president, Milli- 
cent McIntosh, a woman who so admirably 
combines the professional and lay responsi- 
bilities of modern, democratic society. I can 
only rejoice that in the difficult task of fol- 
lowing her in Barnard's presidency I can 
always point to a living example in her of 
what the woman's college can achieve. She 
would join me I am sure in paying tribute, 
too, to our mutual predecessor, Virginia 
Gildersleeve, whose long reign at Barnard 
provided for us both the rich inheritance of 
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achievement and regard which the college 
enjoys today. 

I enter then upon this great experiment 
in education, Barnard College, with respect 
and gratitude for those who have formed its 

generously and courageously. I am 
conscious, too, of the grandeur of the liberal 
tradition to which the college is pledged and 
of Barnard's particular responsibility within 
its sheltering university, to represent a sym- 
biosis of both approaches to truth—the one 
which assumes the rationality of the world 
and discovers answers to its questions 
framed on this assumption, and the other 
which is free to question even this principle 
of rationality, because it teaches that dis- 
ciplined men have the power within them to 
create a new world in imagination and in 
hope. 

Although my task is a great one, it is not 
a lonely one. Barnard College has grown in 
stature over many years, through the devo- 
tion and enthusiasm of succeeding faculty 
and student groups. To have some part, to- 
gether with the alumnae, faculty, and stu- 
dents, in this experiment in knowing is a 
privilege which I cannot deserve but which 
I may humbly hope to earn. 
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Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include, for the information of my col- 
leagues, an address by the Reverend 
Father Theodore E. McCarrick, Ph. D., 
entitled. The Italian Contribution to 
American Culture.” Father McCarrick 
delivered this address before the Amer- 
ican Committee on Italian Migration 
which held its third national symposium 
on June 10, 1963, at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 

Father McCarrick has been a student 
of migration problems for many years. 
He is thoroughly familiar with the con- 
tributions made by immigrants who have 
come to the United States throughout 
the years. Father McCarrick is an out- 
Standing scholar and educator. He has 
traveled widely throughout the country 
and Puerto Rico giving many lectures 
on sociological problems. Father Mc- 
Carrick's address is both informative 
and encouraging: 

Tue ITALIAN CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICAN 

CULTURE 
(By the Reverend Theodore E. McCarrick, 

Ph. D., sociologist, assistant vice rector, 

and dean of students, Catholic University) 

May I begin by thanking our chairman for 
his most gracious introduction. Indeed it is 
I who am honored by the invitation to speak 
to so distinguished a group as this. I have 
read your program with a certain amount of 
awe, and am more than humbled to find my- 
self listed with so eminent a group of speak- 
ers. Ishare your concern for the grave prob- 
lems of immigration to the United States, 
and both as a priest and a sociologist, I am 
proud to subscribe to the principles of the 
American Committee on Italian Migration. 

I am looking forward to meeting many of 
you personally and to chatting with you in 
the days ahead, for I am sure that sharing 
the same ideals and the same concerns we 
shall be good friends. Conscious as I am 
that, according to some historians, St. 
Patrick himself may have been an Italian, I 
tee] at home very much. 

I do not know Italy well. The extent of 
my knowledge comes from a 2-week visit 
made during the Holy Year of 1950 when I 
made my pilgrimage from Switzerland where 
I had been studying. But no man visits 
Italy without awakening in himself the 
desire to go back and to stay longer, and I 
look forward to the time when I shall be a 
Teverse migrant and find myself in Italy once 
again. 

It is customary for a speaker, no matter 
how academic his background, to offer one 
or two funny stories at the beginning of his 
talk, and I am not bold enough to fight 
against this laudable custom. When you 
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hear my stories, however, you may think 
that my boldness is in the other direction. 
What I hope to do this morning is to point 
out some of the real contributions that the 
Italian immigrant has made to the United 
States. You might call this a sociological 
justification for the program of the Ameri- 
can Committee for Italian migration, for I 
hope to point out clearly that this Nation 


nas gained in many ways from the coming of 


the Italian migrant group and that this gain 
can be multiplied by an increase of this 
migration. 

The title of this talk may have been some- 
what misleading. I do not hope in a short 
half-hour even to scratch the surface of the 
many contributions that Italy has made to 
the United States. To do this one would 
have to span the centuries and seek the very 
foundations of our civilization whose noble 
pillars were laid in Rome, or trace back the 
golden history of art and letters and speak 
of Florence and its genius, or page the books 
of history and commerce and read the entries 
dated Florence and Genoa, Milano, and 
Napoli. It will be enough—perhaps even 
here I am too bold—to consider the contribu- 
tion made by the Italian immigrant of the 
past hundred years to this country which he 
chose as his own, This is the tale I have to 
tell, and if it is somehow an ordinary tale, 
it is in reality very wonderful indeed, be- 
cause it is the story of your parents and 
grandparents, and of you, yourselves, 

I shall not speak of it as a historian, al- 
though it would make an interesting recital 
of facts and events which have made their 
way into the historical record of this coun- 
try. I should like to speak of it as a soci- 
ologist, as one whose task it is to study so- 
clety as a system of interacting agents, of 
groups that Influence each other, dynamical- 
ly in the process of social life, 

Thus our spotlight is on the migration of 
several million people of a different culture 
and the influence this migration had, on the 
land to which they came, and on the cul- 
ture of those who were there before them, 
The mingling of cultures is something like 
the blending of coffees, Each type of coffee 
grain has its own specific flavor, its own con- 
sistency, its own particular richness and 
aroma. Some blendings can be made easily. 
They seem, as the coffee advertisements say, 
to be made for each other. Others must be 
ground still more finely until a proper taste- 
ful blending is complete. So it is with peo- 
ples. Some cultures blend well, others re- 
quire an immense amount of give and take, 
of adjustment and accommodation before 
they can be made into a harmonious society. 

But perhaps I am getting ahead of my 
story. I should be a good teacher and de- 
fine my terms first. What is culture? And 
what is different in one culture or another? 
We can call culture the sum total of all the 
though and action patterns of a group or of a 
people as a whole. It takes in everything 
from our table manners to our deepest value 
system, from the way we dress to the way 
we talk, to the way we think about important 
things. It is enforced by pressures from 
those around us and builds up inside us, giv- 
ing us patterns of acting and patterns of 
thinking. A popular New York radio pro- 
gram used to insist that We are what we 
eat” and in a certain sense this is true. It s 
also true in a very real way, that we are what 
our cultures pressure us into being. Not 
that culture ever takes away free will, but 
that it can make it easier for us to do cer- 
tain things than to do others. 


May I give you an example. It is not 
original with me, and so you may be already 
familiar with it. If a young Irish lad—red 
hair, dimples and that winsome Irish smile— 
were adopted by a Chinese family when he 
was just a few days old, what would he be 
like as a young man of 21. Let me confuse 
the story a little more. How would he com- 
pare with a Chinese young man of 21, who 
had been raised since infancy in Ireland, 
The cultural influence working on each of 
these lads would have made the red-headed 
Irishman a perfect Chinese and the yelow- 
skinned youngster a 100-percent Irishman. 
Not only would they speak their adopted 
language with the accent or brogue of a 
native, but the redhead would think as a 
Chinese, would react as a Chinese, and 
would find a typically Irish pattern of con- 
cepts absolutely foreign to him. This is what 
I mean by culture, and it enters into our 
own lives in a million little conditioned cul- 
tural reflexes that mark us as belonging to 
a certain group of people. 

Now if this culture is never challenged by 
having to come into contact with new ideas 
and new ways of looking at life, It can be- 
come stagnant and lose its vitality. Imag- 
ine how boring it would be to live in a land 
where every single person looked exactly 
alike, and acted exactly alike. There is a 
parallel, and it is found in a land where 
everybody thinks the same way as if they 
were turned out by the same limited ma- 
chine. Now you appreciate that I am mak- 
ing these examples rather extreme to make 
my point more clearly. What I want to il- 
lustrate is that a nation needs the challenge 
of new cultures and new ideas in order to 
stay alive and vital in the world. This is 
still true today; it was even more the case 
at the beginning of this century when the 
Italians came to the United States while it 
was still in the wraps of its initial isola- 
tionism. 

The migration was such an intercultural 
contact. To an Anglo-Saxon, Protestant- 
oriented America, there came this wonder- 
fully different Mediterranean people. The 
Catholic Irish were hard enough for the na- 
tive American to understand, but they still 
spoke the same tongue, The Germans, even 
though their language was different, were 
at least a cousin civilization, but the Italian 
was something else again, and this newcomer 
presented a different outlook on the world. 

What brought this new group to the United 
States? What were the causes of their mi- 
gration? John Foster Carr, writing in 1906, 
described it this way: “The poor in Italy 
are everywhere crushed by heavy taxes 
But more serious than the exactions of the 
tax gatherers is the long-continued agri- 
cultural depression that has reduced a large 
part of the south to poverty.” Carr notes 
that the excess of births over deaths in one 
year amounted to 350,000 people, the popula- 
tion of a whole Province, “Through wh 
districts in this overcrowded land,” he goes 
on, “Italians have to choose between emi- 
gration and starvation.” They are driven 
“by a definite economic cause and not at all 
by any vague migratory instinct.” 

Oscar Handlin in his excellent study of 
immigration as a factor in American his- 
tory notes that by 1950, more than 4,776,000 
Italians had come to the United States, the 
peak year of the migration being 1907. The 
latest census information released by the 
Department of Commerce shows that the 
young of Ttaflan stock is the largest among 
all the foreign stock populations in the 
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United States, counting for more than 13 per- 
cent of the total, and being a full half per- 
centage point above the Germans, who rank 
second. More than one out of every eight 
persons of foreign birth or parentage in this 
country is of Italian stock. 

What kind of people were they, these mil- 
lions who crossed the great Atlantic—these 
immigrants who braved the ocean crossing 
to come in such multitudes at the turn of 
this century? Oh, surely, many were un- 
lettered and unlearned, poor in their educa- 
tion, and poor in their possession of material 
goods, without schooling and often without 
skills; they were indeed little people who 
sought to find a meager place in this great 
but strange new land; this, all this, is true, 
yet culturally they were giants. 

Not one but knew by heart the lilting 
melodies of the world's great music, not one 
but carried a memory of time-honored 
proverbs and snatches of overwhelming 
verse. They were the heirs of a culture 
whose noble traditions had become part of 
the air around them and they brought to 
the new world the sunshine and the new- 
ness of this ancient heritage. 

I do not say they all were heroes, far from 
this. But let us merely let it be said that 
there are good and bad in every race and 
nation, and look at the vast majority who 
are numbered among the good. These are 
the folk who gave themselves to build up 
this Nation; because in giving it diversity, 
they gave it greatness. , 

The Italians who came to the United 
States in the 1890's and afterwards were not 

a drain on the resources or the wealth of 
the new world. They enriched it and they 
bestowed great gifts on it. Before I talk at 
some length of their cultural contribution— 
lest we forget that there were many others— 
let us consider the economic blessings they 
brought to America, their influence on the 
historical institutions of their adopted 
country, and their impressive role in the de- 
velopment of social and welfare thinking. 

Economically they filled an important gap 
in the needs of the labor market of the 
United States. Listen to Carr writing in 1906 
once again: “The Italian comes because this 
country has the greatest need of unskilled 
labor. They come by the hundred thousand 
yet their great numbers are quickly absorbed 
without disturbing either the public peace or 
the labor market. In spite of the enormous 
immigration of Italians in 1903 and 1904, the 
U.S. Labor Bulletin shows that the average 
dally wage of the laborer in the North At- 
lantic States—the congested area at the very 
gates of Ellis Island—had increased by about 
4 percent. And 1904 was not a particularly 
prosperous year. Equally significant, in 
view of the unprecedented Italian immigra- 
tion of the first 6 months of this year (he is 
talking of 1906), is the announcement in the 
last number of the Bulletin of the New York 
State Department of Labor that the im- 
provement in the conditions of employment 
has been so marked, and the proportion of 
idle wage earners has diminished so rapidly, 
that the second quarter of 1905 surpasses 
that of 1902, which was the record year up 
to that time. 

And the Italian was willing to work. “We 
who have no education,” one of them used 
to say, “must have good sense in our hands.” 

And little by little, a bit more slowly than 


Governors of great States, their names ap- 


ranks of the military, they have 
the hierarchy of the American 
church, and in our day even to the Cabinet 
of the President of the United States—and 
this is but the beginning. 
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More than this, no history of social wel- 
fare in the United States can be written 
without the story of one little Italian wom- 
an, who found that she really could do all 
things in the power of the Lord, and who 
made her work for the poor and needy Italian 
immigrant the model and pattern of much 
of the social charity of our time. With so 
much fittingness did Pius XII call her the 
mother of the immigrant and their celestial 
patron: Frances Cabrini of whom Theodore 
Maynard truly wrote that for her this was 
too small a world. 

In the area of cultural contributions, let 
me name five of the greatest of these and 
then say a word about each in turn. The 
very presence of the Italian immigrants—as 
we have mentioned before and as Is, of course, 
true of every newcomer group—their very 
presence focused attention on the plural- 
istic base of our American society. It gave 
the older American the chance to reflect on 
himself and his way of life, an opportunity 
to adjust outmoded patterns of social ac- 
tivity in line with values now seen more 
clearly. The Italian brought also a spirit 
of independence that renewed the democratic 
fervor of revolutionary America. Besides 
this, he brought with him a sense of values 
that was more spiritual and more open than 
the dry materialism that threatened to hold 
so grave an influence in this country's past. 
Fourthly, there was a certain richness to 
his life, a certain fullness and joy. He en- 
joyed life and the bittersweet ache of liv- 
ing, enjoyed it and embraced it with an 
ardor that was both attractive and catching. 
Finally, he brought as corollary to this depth 
of feeling, a tendency to the habitual prac- 
tice of that most rare of gifts, the virtue of 
magnificence. 

Every newcoming group, imasmuch as it 
forces the old inhabitants to reflect upon 
themselves thereby performs a great service 
to society. This is true of the Spanish- 
speaking in the United States today, and 
it was true of the Italians at the beginning 
of the 1900's. They prevented America from 
becoming the kind of nation in which every- 
body is slave to a single hard and fast rule 
of culture. They brought variety—in think- 
ing, in acting, in the values of social life. 

Next, their spirit of independence was a 
refreshing change on the American scene. 
They wanted to go into business for them- 
selves as soon as they could. If they had a 
specialty—some of the finest stonecutters 
were Italians, and some of the best florists— 
they would not be satisfied unless they were 
doing what they liked to do and what they 
could do best. 

Unlike the Irish, they did not enter the 
occupations where the individual must form 
part of an team. It is only re- 
cently that we find a good number of Italians 
on the police force, for example. They were 
independent, anxious to take care of them- 
selves. Insurance appealed to them because 
the commission system gave them the chance 
to work for themselves. This emphasis is an 
important one in their outlook on life, and 
it has been important in American society. 

Third, the Italian culture was steeped in 
a long tradition of Catholicism. All of them 
did not practice their religion, indeed many 
of the immigrants were strongly anticlerical 
with all the ugly points of view that accom- 
pany such an attitude. But whatever he 
thought of God and the church, he thought 
of it deeply, and he was never unaffected by 
the profoundly spiritual part of his nature. 
Angelo Pellegrini in his book of biographical 
sketches “American by Choice" describes his 
own mother in a sentence that subtly re- 
veals this side of the Italian character. He 
writes, “She had a peasant’s love for early 
autumn, and she was wise enough to see in 
the yellow leaf a reminder of her own mor- 
tality.” The Italian may not be by nature 
a poet, but he becomes a poet more easily 
than the citizen of a less passionate people. 
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There was a joy in living that the Italian 
brought with him wherever he went. No 
matter how hard the labor of the week might 
be, no matter how many the troubles or 
how grave, he was always ready to put them 
aside for a fiesta or a party or a few hours 
of song. Psychologists today have many a 
name for this indispensable aid to mental 
health, but to the Italian it came naturally, 
and he brought it with him to the business- 
like hurly-burly of newly industrial America. 

I have referred above to the virtue of mag- 
nificence and I should like to treat this as 
the final one of the great characteristics of 
the Italian contribution, It is a hard virtue 
to definé; perhaps I may oversimplify it by 
saying that it is the virtue by which we are 
enabled to do things in a big way. I have 
found—and this ts a very personal experi- 
ence—that God has given this gift to many 
Italians. It does not make any difference if 
they are rich or poor, learned or without 
education, they have a knack for seeing 
things in a large light and doing them in a 
big way. May I illustrate with one story. 
Last month in New York, one of the greatest 
and most beloved of the Italian pastors came 
to the end of an amazingly-full and zealous 
life. Death came to Msgr. Bonaventure 
Pillitti Just as he, one of the great builders 
of the archdiocese, was planning to erect a 
great new church in the Bronx. 

The story of this church goes back sev- 
eral years to a pilgrimage that Monsignor 
Filitti made to Lourdes. It was a time of 
great grace and one in which the inspiration 
comes to make great resolves and great 
promises. Monsignor Filitti loved this cen- 
tral shrine of Our Lady, and at this pilgrim- 
age he made her a promise. He promised to 
build a fine new church at Our Lady of 
Grace, his parish. So far the story is in- 
spiring but not necessarily unusual. What 
adds the touch of magnificence is this. 
That Our Lady might know that he was not 
Just speaking lightly, he added a sanction to 
his promise: He told her that he would not 
come back to Lourdes until the church was 
completed. He will never go back to Lourdes 
now, and other hands will finish the work 
he began, but the mother of God will surely 
smile on him with a gesture of her own 
magnificence when this wonderful Italian- 
American priest stands with his great heart 
before her throne. 

The Italian personality, fused into the 
melting pot that is the American way of 
life, can only enrich it and make it more 
appealing. There is no mystery to the fact— 
and yet it Is still an astounding fact—that 
the world's two most beloved and revered 
men of this generation have both been Ital- 
ian: One of them the tall Roman nobleman 
who shook the modern world with the depth 
of his vision of the mystical body of Christ, 
and the other, the great old man of Sotto 
il Monte, whose passing still leaves us with 
a catch in our throats, and whose unforget- 
table name, we may pray, may even in our 
own time be raised to the honors of the altar. 

The Italians in the United States have 
made their contribution to the greatness of 
this Nation. They have nothing to apolo- 
gize for, for their contribution has been a 
substantial one. To work the hardship of 
separation of families on this group, as our 
present legislation provides, offends against 
the gratitude of this Nation and the laws of 
Christian charity. s 

Pope John XXIII in his very first ency- 
clical turned his attention to this and com- 
menting on measures recently taken to ease 
the migration of peoples he wrote: “We trust 
that these measures will make it possible 
for emigrants to enter those lands in greater 
numbers and with greater ease, but we are 
even more concerned that they provide for 
the happy reunion of parents and children 
as a family unit.” Thus your goals are ap- 
proved and promoted in the words of the 
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man who so well deserved to be called the 
common father of all. 

His Eminence Cardinal Confalonieri, when 
he spoke to you in May of 1961, in a few 
sentences summed up the whole message of 
this long talk on the cultural contribution 
of the immigrant, when he said, “Just as you 
are a vital and integral part of your wonder- 
ful nation * * * so now the new emigrants 
integrating little by little within the new 
structure, will also bring good elements of 
Civilization, goodness, history, faith, tech- 
nology, dedication—toward the mutual per- 
fection and the concrete realization of the 
true universal brotherhood of the people.” 

This task the migrants of the past have 
begun, may God grant that the migrants 
of tomorrow—in fitting numbers and with 
families joined together—may continue to 
write the bright page of this history. 


Mr. Darden’s Timely Warning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr, TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave heretofore granted me to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp, I wish to include an editorial from 
the Richmond Times Dispatch of Satur- 
day, June 8, 1963, entitled. Mr. Darden's 
Timely Warning.” 

The warning was contained in the 
John Randolph Tucker Lectures deliv- 
ered by the Honorable Colgate W. Dar- 
den, Jr., at the Law School of the Wash- 
ington and Lee University a few weeks 
ago, to which lectures reference is espe- 
cially made for those who are interested 
in studying the subject beyond the state- 
ments contained in this editorial. 

Mr. Darden is one of our most distin- 
guished and outstanding Virginians and 
Americans. He served for a number of 
years as a Member of Congress from the 
Second District of Virginia. He was 
elected Governor of Virginia in 1941 and 
Served the term beginning January 1942 
and ending January 1946. He was one 
of Virginia’s outstanding Governors and 
shortly after his term was concluded, he 
was elected president of the University 
of Virginia where he served with distinc- 
tion until his retirement not long ago. I 
have high admiration for Mr. Darden 
and I am in full accord with the views 
which he has expressed in the lectures 
Gelivered by him at Washington and Lee 
University. The editorial hereinabove 
referred to is as follows: 

Mn. DARDEN'S TIMELY WARNING 

Colgate W. Darden, Jr., is to be thanked 
Tor the timely warning he sounded recently 
against the growing role and excessive spend- 
ing of the Federal Government, with the re- 
sultant steady eclipse of the State. Such a 
Warning cannot be sounded too often, and 
when it comes from a man of forward-looking 
Views with a distinguished record as Gov- 
ernor, Congressman, and president of the 
University of Virginia, it has special weight. 

One cannot do justice in a limited space 
to Mr. Darden’s analysis, as contained in his 
John Randolph Tucker lectures at Washing- 
ton and Lee University, An extract is pub- 
lished below. 

He points out that whereas it was inevitable 
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in the early days of the republic that “the 
balance of power would shift toward the 
National Government,” no one “ever dreamed 
of the dominant position now occupied by 
the central establishment.” 

“Time is running out for the States,” he 
says, “and they must act if they are to 
survive.” He goes on to declare that if the 
present trend continues, “the States will 
sink beneath these Federal programs.” 

Quoting from the late Per Jacobsson, man- 
aging director of the International Monetary 
Fund, he notes that this eminent Swedish 
expert in the field of finance said last year: 

“It seems to be a lesson of history that 
without stable money neither justice nor 
progress can be assured and that the human 
spirit cannot give of its best if it is har- 
rassed by all the uncertainties to which 
rapidly changing money values give rise.” 

Mr. Darden is alarmed not only by the 
degree of spending, but also by the fact that 
the Federal Government is “entering upon 
and financing undertakings which can be 
better organized and better managed by the 
several States.” 

The ultimate result, of course, is bound 
to be the progressive weakening of the States, 
unless a halt somehow is called. Mr. Darden 
suggests that the States should undertake 
the administration of all joint programs, 
and that there should always be “a substan- 
tial contribution by the State.“ 

He also makes the point that if the States 
are to flourish, “they must be pre and 
willing, to the extent of their ability, to 
shoulder the heavy obligations that indus- 
trialization, and the urbanization incident 
to it, forces upon government.” 

Mr. Darden urges the Council of State 
Governments to push a program of this 
nature, with the aid and collaboration of 
Members of Congress. Something of the 
sort will have to be done, if we are to sal- 
vage what is left of States’ rights and local 
responsibility. 


Tennessee Mud 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD what I consider to be a masterpiece 
in poetry by a little fourth grade girl 
who lives in the district Irepresent. She 
is Adele Davidson, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. B. Davidson, 117 Orange Lane, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

The poem follows: 


TENNESSEE Mup 


With pride I put it on my hand 
Or wipe it on my shirt, 

For this is good old Tennessee mud, 
And sometimes Tennessee dirt, 


Some people will swim for pastime 
Others will go to sea, 

But for me it’s just the plain old dirt, 
Or mud in Tennessee. 


You may have fine playthings 
Or oceans in which to play, 

But for me it’s the old Clinch River 
And the good old Tennessee clay. 


I'm glad for Melton Hill Dam 
That was started by TVA 

It holds up the water and what I like, 
The good old Tennessee clay. 
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Erosion is something I hate; 
It’s usually caused by a flood 

It washes away that Tennessee dirt 
And good old Tennessee mud. 


We must do something about this 
And we must do our best, 

So when our mud is mentioned 
We can still puff out our chest. 


Arkansas Delegation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, last Satur- 
day was the anniversary of the admission 
of Arkansas into the Union. This great 
State was admitted on June 15, 1836. I 
welcome the opportunity this commemo- 
ration affords to congratulate the people 
of Arkansas for having the good judg- 
ment and foresight to send its present 
delegation to the Congress. National 
leadership is fast becoming a tradition 
in Arkansas. 

Mr. Speaker, one of my most vivid 
recollections as a boy is that of my home- 
town county fair in October 1928. I re- 
member so well the red, white, and blue 
bunting of the Democratic Party booth 
and the pictures of Alfred E. Smith, of 
New York, the Democratic nominee, and 
his running mate, Senator Joe T. Robin- 
son, of Arkansas. Joe Robinson blazed 
a trail of brilliant national leadership 
for Arkansas, reaching a climax today 
in one of the most outstanding State 
congressional delegations in the history 
of the United States. No State in the 
modern history of our Nation has sent 
to this Congress a more distinguished 
delegation than that presently serving 
from the great State of Arkansas. This 
fact is all the more remarkable when 
we consider that the Arkansas delega- 
tion is comparatively speaking a small 
delegation composed of only six men. 
No State delegation wields more influ- 
ence over the future destiny of this 
country and upon the free world than 
our colleagues from Arkansas. 

It is fitting and proper that we pay 
tribute to the people of Arkansas, and I 
congratulate them for sending to this 
Congress such an outstanding delega- 
tion, each a national leader or renown, 
men of integrity dedidated to the pres- 
ervation of this Republic. Much could 
be written about the ingredients which 
molded this character and superb lead- 
ership. Mr. Speaker, I believe it was the 
independent spirit, self-reliance, intense 
patriotism, and a Bible-belt philosophy 
of a great people moving forward in an 
agrarian environment. 

Mr. Speaker, every American can point 
with pride to JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, senior 
Senator and chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Government Operations, 
who has conducted a relentless cam- 
paign against organized crime and rack- 
eteering; Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, who is day and night 
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involved in the great struggle to protect 
the free world against the onslaughts of 
ruthless communism; WILBUR D. MILLS, 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, is one of the world’s most influ- 
ential men molding U.S. tax and foreign 
trade policy; E. C. GATHINGS, member 
of the House Agriculture Committee and 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Cot- 
ton, who aids in the formation of the 
cotton policy affecting millions of cotton 
growers and millions of textile employees 
as well as the taxpayers of the country; 
Oren Harris, chairman of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, scrutinizing and influencing 
the activities of television, radio, publi- 
cations, interstate commerce, and for- 
eign commerce; JAMES W. TRIMBLE, 
member of the powerful Rules Commit- 
tee which supervises the flow of all leg- 
islation; and Mr. Speaker, I remind the 
House of our beloved former colleague 
of many years, Brooks Hays, who is now 
Special Assistant to the President of the 
United States. 


Social Security Is Not Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, attempts 
to expand social security and to enlarge 
the benefits to cover health expenses re- 
mind one of the old “chain letter“ 
schemes whereby the promoter fran- 


tically tried to perpetuate a pipedream - 


just long enough to reap his profit before 
the whole financial house of cards top- 
pled. 

To call social security old age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance is “false 
advertising” according to Donald For- 
sythe’s Hancock County Journal, Carth- 
age, Ill. 

With Ben Johnson as managing edi- 
tor, the June 13 issue had the following 
editorial: 

FALSE ADVERTISING 

Remember that other name for social se- 
curlty—“old age, survivors’ and disabillty 
insurance?” 

Anyone who thinks this is insurance has 
been gravely deceived. And since the insti- 
tution of insurance is highly regarded by the 

-American people, it seems obvious that the 
intent was to deceive. 

Our contributions to social security are 
not insurance premiums. They are simply 
taxes, The money an individual (and his em- 
ployer) pays in during his working years is 
not set aside for him, but goes to pay those 
now on the OASDI benefit rolls, And, obvi- 
ously, this system of “robbing Peter to pay 
Paul” has not worked as planned, since the 
tax has crept up from the original 1 percent 
of the first $3,000 earned to 3% percent of 
the first $4,800. This is already more than 
the 3 percent ceiling originally planned and 
the tax will keep on going up—with further 
increases of nearly 50 percent now scheduled 
during the next 5 years. 

Early beneficiaries, who had paid in very 
little, had a good thing in social security. 
But, today, the chances of many workers 
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getting back even what they have paid in 
are growing pretty slim. Thus, the fear is 
well-founded that in time, it must be a losing 
venture for all. 

But now, this system which has been mis- 
represented to the people as insurance, which 
is not self-liquidating and never will be, is 
to be extended—if the administration has 
its way—to include hospitalization and medi- 
cal care for the aged. This, of course, will 
mean further tax boosts. 

In 1935, when FDR was urging the “old 
age survivors’ and disability insurance” (so- 
cial security) program on Congress, he 
warned at the same time against extrava- 
gant action and said that too ambitious 
& program would be disastrous. 
action has been extravagant and far too am- 
bitious is now painfully clear. Social secu- 
rity obligations to present beneficiaries and 
those now paying for it are estimated at 
over $600 billion, while total contribtuions 
to be made by those now working and their 
employers, together with the funds on hand, 
are estimated at just over 6300 billion. 

Whatever the Government may feel must 
be done to provide hospitalization and medi- 
cal care to those over 65, it should not be 
hung on the shaky structure of social secu- 
rity. We would hope, since most of our old- 
sters are ready, willing and able to provide 
for themselves, that medicare legislation 
will be designed solely for those in need of 
it—and not masquerade as compulsory in- 
surance for all. 


First Woman Oklahoma State Legislator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the Ok- 
lahoma State Legislature has adjourned 
and its first woman member to be elected 
in 15 years will have completed her first 
session. We are proud of the fact that 
that woman, Representative Pauline 
Tabor, is one of the representatives from 
Bryan County which is in the congres- 
sional district I represent. The Okla- 
homa House of Representatives last Fri- 
day adopted a resolution commending 
Representative Tabor. It reads as 
follows: 

The presence of Mrs. Tabor has helped 
make the-arduous job of legislation more 
enjoyable, and all the members feel that 
this lovely woman should be commended for 
the fine manner in which she has repre- 
sented the people of Bryan County and the 
State of Oklahoma. 


In a recent article in the Tulsa Trib- 
une, Mr. Nolen Bulloch wrote that house 
members liked Representative Tabor be- 
cause she asked no quarters and gave 
none in committee meetings and discus- 
sions.“ He added, They respect her as 
a woman, but they treat her as another 
member in the legislative work.“ 

She is a member of committees on edu- 
cation, social welfare, business, and in- 
dustry, public health, and industrial de- 
velopment. She had a perfect attend- 
ance record at committee meetings until 
recently when she was called home be- 
cause of an emergency. 

“Mrs. Tabor has won respect of her 
colleagues by not trying to take advan- 
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tage of her femininity,” Mr. Bulloch 
wrote. And like the well-coached fresh- 
man member she has taken the floor only 
on occasion. When she does the mem- 
bers listen attentively. She makes strong 
points and in strong tones.” 

I have known Representatives Tabor 
for many years and am proud of the 
record she has made in her first session 
as a Bryan County representative in the 
State legislature. 


The Old Pro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following editorials commemorating the 
75th birthday of James A. Farley: 

From the Trenton (NJ.) Times. 
May 29, 1963] 
THE OLD PRO 


“A sincere conviction in yout own cause 
(whether you are selling building materials, 
motor trucks or a candidate], James A. 
Farley once wrote, “leads you to value each 
person you talk to, and that value helps 
identify him to you.” 

Farley was explaining his peculiar and 
famous knack of remembering names and 
using them. He was also revealing more of 
himself than he may have realized. 

For Jim Farley in politics was a salesman, 
and an enormously successful one. He knew 
his product and his market with almost en- 
cyclopedic thoroughness. His famous pre- 
diction in 1936 that Alf Landon would carry 
only Maine and Vermont was based on a 
sound network of political intelligence. 

Today observing his 75th birthday anni- 
versary, Jim Farley is a kind of Democratic 
right bower. He has no political organiza- 
tion as such, but his political Influence is not 
inconsequential. He shuns the role of older 
statesman, preferring like that other Demo- 
cratic septuagenarian, Harry S. Truman, the 
honest title of “politician.” 

Retirement from active politics brought 
fortune to FDR's Postmaster General and 
grand vizier as chairman of the board of 
Coca Cola Export Co., and honorary degrees 
and decorations from foreign governments 
and all kinds of kudos. But one suspects 
that even at the age of 75, the old pro occa- 
sionally yearns to come back to the political 
arena for one last hurrah. 


From the New Brunswick (N.J.) Home News, 
May 28, 1963] 
A Great DEMOCRAT AFTER 75 FULL YEARS 


James A. Farley will be 75 years old on 
Thursday, and the veteran politician still 
probably wields a great deal of power, though 
he is less well known to today's generation of 
Americans than he was to immediately pre- 
ceding generations. 

A Democrat of Democrats, he was a wheel- 
horse of the New Deal and he went on to 
support the Fair Deal and the New Frontier, 
although his Democratic salesmanship con- 
cealed a moderate conservative at heart. 
From active politics he went into active 
business and became a mainstay of the Coca - 
Cola empire. But soft drinks did not make 
him soft and he was back in the fight, 
shoulder-to-shoulder with former Senator 
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Herbert H. Lehman and Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, to win the renomination of Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner of New York in 1961. 

Farley never made it big for political office 
on his own, though he was put in nomina- 
tion for the Presidency by Senator Carter 
Glass at the 1940 Democratic convention in 
New York. 

Few followers of American Presidential 
campaigns will ever forget Farley's predic- 
tion in 1936 that Governor Alf Landon would 
carry only Maine and Vermont. And few 
Democrats doubt that, given the right kind 
of emergency and excitement, the old pro 
might even yet come back into the political 
arena for one last hurrah. 


Government Lotteries of Cambodia, 
Japan, Malaya, the Philippines, and 
Thailand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
would like to take the Members of this 
House to the Far East where the human 
urge to gamble is also recognized and 
capitalized on by the governments in 
that area of the world. Cambodia, 
Japan, Malaya, Philippines, and Thai- 
land are 5 more of the 77 foreign coun- 
tries that utilize government-run lot- 
teries as revenue producers, 

Cambodia operates a national lottery 
which, considering its size and wealth, 
does very well. In 1962, the gross re- 
ceipts came to almost $14 million. The 
annual net income to the government in 
1962 was over $4 million. The profits to 
the government were consigned to a spe- 
cial account and devoted to financing 
projects of social and economic impor- 
tance. 

Japan has seen the merit in govern- 
ment control and regulation of the in- 
extinguishable human urge to gamble. 
In 1962, the gross receipts came to over 
$12 million. The revenue derived from 
the operation of this lottery—almost $444 
million—was earmarked for public 
works, such as construction of schools, 
hospitals, roads, and bridges. 

Malaya started its government lottery 
operation in 1950 and has proven a 
success. The gross receipts for 1962 were 
over $11 million. The net income to the 
government was almost $4 million used 
for social welfare purposes. 

Philippines is another country that has 
the wisdom to see that gambling reve- 
nues can be used for beneficial purposes. 
Last year, the gross receipts of its lot- 
tery amounted to over $12 million. The 
net profit came to over $4% million. 
The funds were used for hospitals’ and 
health centers. 

Thailand has also found a national 
lottery very productive. Last year, the 
total gross receipts from running a lot- 
tery amounted to over $34% million. 
After payment of expenses and prizes, 
the net income to the government came 
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to over $9% million which was used for 
public charity, public housing, and social 
welfare. 

Mr. Speaker, the governments of these 
Far East countries are not the only ones 
which have had the wisdom to see that 
gambling revenues can be used to further 
charitable and other beneficial en- 
deavors. The United States is one of 
the few Western nations that has yet 
to come to its senses. 

A national lottery in this country can 
easily raise over $10 billion a year in new 
income which can be used to cut taxes 
and reduce our national debt. Why can 
we not even follow the example of New 
Hampshire? What are we afraid of? 
Are not the American taxpayers entitled 
to a break? 


Panama Canal: Diplomatic Uncertainty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
cumulating arguments over increased 
transit capacity for the Panama Canal, 
there has been entirely too much loose 
talk on this gravely important subject, 
which has been featured by noisy de- 
mands upon the United States with re- 
spect to its sovereign control of the Canal 
Zone. Coupled with the avoidance by 
responsible agencies of our Government 
of adequate clarification of the key is- 
sues and failure on the part of the mass 
news media to enlighten our people, this 
clamor has served to compound the con- 
fusion surrounding the entire canal ques- 
tion. 

Recent agitations for a second Isth- 
mian Canal of so-called sea-level design 
through the mountainous Darien region 
to replace or supplement the existing, 
waterway, have generated a considerable 
degree of uncertainty among the people 
of Panama as to the continued operation 
by the United States of the Panama 
Canal. This fact is shown by an objec- 
tive editorial in La Estrella de Panama, 
as translated and republished in the May 
29, 1963, issue of the Star & Herald, the 
English language companion of the other 
paper. 

It is interesting to note that the edi- 
torial recognizes the grant in perpetuity 
by Panama of the Canal Zone to the 
United States for the maintenance and 
operation of the Panama Canal. In ad- 
dition, it makes these points: that while 
Panama cannot unilaterally abrogate the 
1903 treaty neither can the United 
States; that Panama is bound by the 
terms of this treaty, which includes the 
grant of sovereignty over the Canal Zone; 
and that the United States cannot cease 
to maintain and operate the Panama 
Canal in perpetuity. These views ac- 
cord with the provisions of the Spooner 
Act of June 28, 1902, which authorized 
the President to acquire perpetual control 
of the Canal Zone on behalf of the Unit- 
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ed States for the construction and per- 
petual operation of the Panama Canal 
by the United States. Thus, the edi- 
torial indicates an excellent grasp of the 
Isthmian Canal subject and, at this con- 
juncture, is a valuable contribution to 
the discussions now being conducted. 

The foregoing causes me to suggest 
that there would be no need to go to 
the Darien region to build a new canal 
for the reason that the potential capac- 
ity of the existing high-level lake and 
lock type canal at Panama, if properly 
utilized through needed major opera- 
tional improvement and increase of ca- 
pacity of present canal facilities, would 
meet the needs of traffic for another hun- 
dred years. Especially do I have in mind 
the enlargement of the existing water- 
way according to the principles of the 
well-known and tested Terminal Lake- 
Third Locks plan, which other Members 
of the Congress and I have often ex- 
plained. The cost of such major im- 
provement would be immeasurably less 
than that of a new canal of sea-level de- 
sign, either in Darien or at the present 
canal site. Nor would the Terminal Lake 
solution require the negotiation with 
Panama of a new treaty to determine the 
specific conditions for its construction. 
The last is a paramount consideration 
that cannot be ignored as has been done 
by all routine agencies that have studied 
the canal question. 

In these general connections, Mr. 
Speaker, I would invite the attention of 
the Congress to my statement to the 
House on February 18, 1963, on Panama 
Canal Procrastination Perilous” and to 
pending bills to create the Interoceanic 
Canals Commission. These bills include 
provisions that cover the transcendant 
diplomatic aspects of the canal problem 
and thus would serve to end uncertain- 
ties arising from this cause. Also, I 
would invite attention to my statement 
to the House on May 8, 1963, on “Panama 
Canal Questions: Immediate Action Re- 
quired,” and especially to the statesman- 
like appraisal by Consulting Engineer 
E. S. Randolph of the 1960 Report of the 
Board of Consultants, Isthmian Canal 
Studies (H. Rept. No. 1960, 8t6h Cong.), 
which evaluation merits careful study by 
all concerned with the canal question. 

The full text of the indicated editorial 
follows, and special attention is invited 
to its last paragraph: 

[From the Panama Star & Herald, Republic 
of Panama, May 29, 1963] 
Tue Sea LEVEL CANAL THROUGH DARIEN AND 
THE 1903 TREATY 

The possibility, not remote, that our coun- 
try and the United States arrive at the 
necessary agreements for the proper North 
American agencies to proceed with the con- 
struction of a sea level canal in the Darien 
area, immediately brings to the fore the 
problem of deciding the disposition which 
would have to be made of the present inter- 
oceanic waterway. 

It appears timely to have the record show 
on this issue that, if the intention of the 
United States in the future with respect to 
the present lock canal were its abandonment 
and its return to Panama as something al- 
ready useless, there would be no objection 
to such a step, provided our country ex- 


its acquiescence to that formula, 
but not otherwise. 
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Based on the classic and traditional prin- 
ciple “pacta sunt servanda,” which is one 
of the keystones of international law, the 
United States has held, at various times 
and opportunities, that the 1903 treaty, with 
its subsequent revisions and amendments, 
could not be abrogated by the unilateral de- 
cision of one of the parties. But, as is 
logical and elementary, our country could 
say the same thing, arguing with equal force 
that if the clauses of the treaty mentioned 
bind Panama, they also bind the United 
States to the same degree, measure, and 
promotion. 

The foregoing premises having been estab- 
lished beyond argument on reasonable 
grounds, it follows immediately that the 
concession granted by our country in per- 
petuity to the United States, in 1903, for 
the concrete and specific purposes listed in 
that juridical instrument, is binding on 
Panama-true—but is equally binding upon 
the other contracting party. Hence, if the 
said concession was made—in perpetuity— 
to the United States for building and sub- 
,sequently maintaining and operating an 
interoceanic canal, it is clearly evident that 
the United States could never, for any rea- 
son and by their exclusive will, give the 
Canal Zone a use different from that express- 
iy consigned. 

It cannot be supposed that anyone would 
attempt to give the provisions of the 1903 
an interpretation different from that set 
forth above. Consequently, it is needless to 
say that without the express authority and 
consent of the Republic of Panama, the 
terms and stipulations of the treaty cannot 
be changed or modified by the United States, 
which being the beneficiaries of the concess- 
fon granted therein, are able to comply with 
it. 

Having established beyond argument that 
the United States cannot, by unilateral de- 
cision, alter the clauses of the 1903 treaty, 
it is clearly evident that just as the Republic 
of Panama committed itself to granting to 
the United States, in perpetuity, a strip of 
its land for building, operating, and main- 
taining an interoceanic canal, the United 
States committed itself, also in perpetuity, to 
operate and maintain the said waterway. 
And let it not be said that that concession 
involves only obligations for Panama and 
rights for the United States, for it would be 
absurd to maintain such a thing. Above all, 
because the grant was conditioned to clear 
and precise terms, as is shown not only by 
the text of the pertinent provisions, but by 
the eloquent fact that the United States, 
which has thus understood it, has never 
attempted—nor could it attempt—to give 
the Canal Zone neither a disposition nor an 
application different from that expressly 
consigned in the 1903 treaty—to construct, 
maintain, and operate an _ interoceanic 
canal—nor could they cease being the cause, 
so to speak, which led our country to be- 
coming a party to the agreement. Inter- 
national treaties, as is well known, like bi- 
lateral contracts, generate obligations and 
rights for both parties, there being no jur- 
idical basis to the assertion, should any one 
make it, that the 1903 instrument is an 
exception. 

If the Republic of Panama were to con- 
sent and permit the United States to close 
down the present canal, suspending its oper- 
ations for good—which it is not likely to 


tolerate—such a step would be consequence 


of an agreement full of juridical value to 
bring about the cancellation of the 1903 
treaty. But if Panama does not give its 
assent to such a formula, and the 1903 
treaty remains in effect in the pertinent 
part, It would be inconceivable for the 
United States, ignoring and failing to comply 
with its obligations, would unilaterally sus- 
pend the functioning of the canal. 


\ 
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Flag Week Ceremonies in Baltimore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, in my 
district in Baltimore is located the Flag 
House, the home of Mrs. Mary Pickers- 
gill, who made the flag which flew over 
Fort McHenry during the British bom- 
bardment in the War of 1812. It was 
the sight of this flag, still flying over the 
fort the morning of September 14, after 
a heavy 25-hour bombardment, which 
inspired Francis Scott Key to write “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” 

Naturally, therefore, the observance of 
Flag Week is a great occasion in Balti- 
more and is always attended by special 
ceremonies. At the observance this year 
on June 9, the mayor of Baltimore, Theo- 
dore R. Mekeldin, was the principal 
speaker. I believe his remarks are 
worthy of careful reading by all of us 
and therefore wish to insert them in the 
RECORD as follows: 

REMARKS OF MAYOR THEODORE R. MCKELDIN AT 
THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER FLAG HOUSE AS- 
SOCIATION G WEEK CEREMONIES, FLAG 
House, SUNDAY, JUNE 9, 1963 


It is a great satisfaction to be able to make 
a Flag Day speech on this spot, for while the 
event through which Mrs. Mary Pickersgill 
became famous was none of our doing, suit- 
able recognition of that event, as represented 
by this house is our doing. This house exists 
because Baltimore City is not altogether 
blind to the value of history. Here, by pay- 
ing honor to the courage and devotion of the 
past, we add something to our own honor. 
The scriptural words “as a man thinketh in 
his heart, so is he,” apply also to a city. 
What it admires it will come to be like. The 
more it admires greatness, the better its 
chance to be great. 

The spirit that brought the Flag House 
into existence was never more needed than it 
is today. Please note, I said the spirit that 
created the Flag House, not the spirit that 
defended Fort McHenry so well that “the 
dawn’s early light“ showed that “our flag 
was still there.“ That spirit I am sure is 
still with us, but it leaps into a blaze only 
when some insolent foe fires upon the flag. 
The spirit that created the Flag House is dif- 
ferent. It counts for most in time of peace. 
It is the spirit of determination that the 
Nation our heroes died to save shall be 
worthy of their sacrifice. 

For no armed enemy has ever presented, or 
ever will present a threat to Baltimore half 
as dangerous as the ever-present threat that 
we, ourselves, may fall away from our for- 
mer greatness and with our own hands undo 
the work to which the mighty men of the 
past dedicated life and fortune and sacred 
honor. 

One means of avoiding the danger of back- 
sliding is to keep ever in mind the heroic 
deeds of our forefathers. That is the object 
of this house. It is our way of performing 
an act as old as the written records of his- 
tory—older, for the first records are accounts 
of deeds that were old when the records 
themselves were first made. Homer sang 
before his words were written. The bards 
of the British Isles, the tellers of the tales 
that Wagner fashioned into the ring, the 
legends of King Arthur and the song of 
Roland, were reciters before they were 
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writers. But whether they worked with voice, 
or pen, or paintbrush, or sculptors chisel, 
they all worked to the same end—the end 
of keeping alive in the contemporary genera- 
tion some spark of the spirit that inspired 
us “In the brave days of old.” 

Each age has its own way of doing this, 
and the Flag House is ours. It is our song 
of Roland, our statue of Horatius, our story 
of Arthur and the table round, our ensign 
and trumpet blast. But what shall it profit 
us if our eyes remain blind to the oriflamme 
and our ears deaf to the roll of the drums? 
That is why it is good for us to assemble 
on such an occasion as this to consider how 
we may remain worthy of the men who stood 
under its folds when the star-spangled ban- 
ner was new. 

For we need not think that we are re- 
leased from responsibility because no hostile 
fleet now burdens the Chesapeake Bay, and 
no armed enemy stands upon the soil of 
North Point. We need not delude ourselves 
that liberty needs no defenders simply be- 
cause “the rockets red glare, and bombs 
bursting in air” are no more than unhappy 
memories of long ago. 

The exact opposite is the truth. American 
liberty never was in half as much danger 
from the British Army as it is now from 
the apathy and indifference of too many of 
our citizens. I wish I could say that, Balti- 
more is an exception to the rule, but you 
know and I know that the lethargy regard- 
ing public affairs that is notoriously preva- 
lent in other parts of the country is not 
missing here. 

More than that, it is less excusable to us 
than it would be in some newer city that has 
no such links with history as we have. 
Washington and Rochambeau marched their 
armies through our streets and soon there- 
after those same streets echoed the clatter 
of a horse’s hooves as the lone rider, Tench 
Tilghman, sped to Philadelphia with the 
news of victory. Joshua Barney, a flesh-and- 
blood man who was as romantic as any of 
the fictitious “Three Musketeers,” Armistead, 
who held the fort “through the perilous 
fight,“ Col. Robert E. Lee, engineer of our 
harbor defenses, are only a few of those 
who have added the flitter of military fame 
to our history. Even more impressive is the 
list of defenders of liberty without medals 
or gold braid but with the same courage— 
Jared Sparks, apostle of religious liberty 
among Protestants, and the great cardinal 
who risked the displeasure of Rome in de- 
fense of the American ideal; Garrison, foe 
of slavery, and Taney, defender of law; poets, 
musicians, artisis, and scholars, far too many 
to be cataloged here, but who taught us 
the inestimable value of the free spirlt—all 
are woven into the tapestry that is the 
story of Baltimore. 

Would it not be inexcusable, then, for 
Baltimore, of all American cities, to be one 
to forget the meaning of American citizen- 
ship? To be an American is a privilege, yes, 
but it is also a responsibility and a Baltimor- 
ean carries as heavy a share of that responsi- 
bility as any other American for the very 
reason so much of the history of the 
Nation was made here. 

Mary Pickersgill was a woman who lived 
in a day when women were not admitted to 
full citizenship, much less to the dignities 
and burdens of public office. When the foe 
was at the gates she had no responsibility 
for manning the defenses. She was not even 
permitted to vote, but she had no doubt that 
whatever she could do she ought todo. She 
could at least sew a seam, and that she did, 
readily and well. It was merely a quirk of 
fate that made the strips of cloth she stitched 
together become the “Star-Spangled Banner“ 
and she could have had no notion, as she 
labored in this house, that she was to live in 
imperishable memory. 
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But she did what she could, and in that 
lies her glory and her significance to you 
and me. Immortal fame comes to few; but 
the consciousness of duty faithfully dis- 
charged is available to you and me and every 
man and woman in this city of Baltimore. 
It is simply a matter of having the will to 
do as much as in us lies. Foes of liberty are 
still on the march, and the fact that they 
are for the most part invisible, intangible 
foes only makes them the more dangerous. 

The Redcoats are gone, but hatred and 
prejudice, arrogance, greed, and blind stu- 
pidity still besiege this city, and if they are 
allowed to overrun it will destroy American 
liberty as surely and as effectively as it would 
have been destroyed by any of the foreign 
foes that have threatened it, from British 
kings to Communist commissars. 

Furthermore, against these things mili- 
tary power is helpless, and civil power not 
much more effective. The real defense lies 
with the people, those Baltimoreans who are 
as willing to do what they can as Mary 
Pickersgill was. No one can promise that 
lasting fame will reward any of us, although 
the story of one faithful woman shows that 
it may. Yet one reward is certain. If a 
majority of our people rise in defense of 
liberty, liberty will stand, and the Baltimore 
of the future will weave into the tapestry of 
history threads of purple and gold that will 
make it more glorious than ever. 

Here, then, at the Flag House this day, 
Jet us try to revive within our breasts some- 
thing of the spirit that filled this place 149 
years ago. If we can do so we shall not be 
assured of personal fame. As individuals, 
we may sink into oblivion but as a genera- 
tion we shall be remembered with gratitude 
not unmixed with awe. If we defend liberty 
manfully, if we accept the responsibility of 
an American citizen cheerfully, and if we 
discharge our duty faithfully, it takes no 
prophet to foresee that some speaker may 
stand here 149 years hence and yoice our 
praise. For that speaker will live in a great- 
er and more glorious city than we have ever 
known, and will realize that he owes it to 
us, 


National Rivers and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on June 
7. 1963, the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress held is golden anniversary con- 
vention. All Members are aware of the 
enormous contributions this organization 
has made over the year toward develop- 
ing the water resources of our country. 

The greetings of this House were ex- 
tended to the persons present at the con- 
vention by our beloved Speaker, JonR W. 
McCormack. I am sure that all Mem- 
bers would be interested in his fine state- 
ment, as follows: 

GREETINGS FROM THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 
(Remarks by the Honorable Jonn W. McCor- 

Mack of Massachusetts, Speaker of the 

House of Representatives) 

Mr, President, once again it is my happy 
privilege to extend a greeting to the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress. 

This is the 50th annual meeting of the 
congress. During 35 of those years, I have 
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been a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, and partially because my own district 
has been so concerned with the develop- 
ment of our water resources, I have had far 
more than a casual interest in the work and 


the objectives of the Rivers and Harbors . 


Congress. 
It is not an exaggeration to say that most 
of the progress that has been made in recent 
decades in the development of America’s 
water resources has been due to the sense 
of urgency which has been stimulated by 
the activity of the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress. 

The success the Congress has had in en- 
couraging and promoting the effective use of 
water and waterways is due in no small 


measure to the excellent leadership of such - 


dedicated public servants as my good friend 
and your national vice president, Congress- 
man Bos SIKES of Florida. Throughout his 
career he has been an outstanding exponent 
of the development of our water resources 
and his tireless work in behalf of the pro- 
grams of this organization has made an ex- 
ceptional contribution to the attainment of 
our objectives. He has earned the sincere 
gratitude of all who realize what the full use 
of water resources means to the progress and 
prosperity of America. 

Organized more than 61 years ago, this 
congress has given invaluable assistance to 
regional, State, and local governments in the 
conservation, development, and control of 
the Nation's precious water supplies. It has 
always been nonpartisan in character and 
has never wavered from its singleness of pur- 
pose which is the sound and swift develop- 
ment of our water resources. 

On the membership rolls of the organiza- 
tion are Governors, mayors, State legislators, 
water experts from industry, and I am proud 
to say—many of our colleagues in the House 
and Senate. 

It is not mere coincidence that the perlod 
of greatest development of our water uses 
covers the lifespan of this congress. It 
has been the principal promoter of an ever- 
increasing degree of Federal participation in 
meeting State and local needs, notably in the 
fields of flood control, navigation, trrigation, 
and conservation. 

Because the organization has no ax to 
grind except the progress of the national wel- 
fare as related to the use of water, it has 
historically had an influential voice in the 
executive and legislative branches of our 
Government. Its close relationships with 
committees of Congress, with the Corps of 
Engineers, the Bureau of Reclamation, and 
some 40 other Federal agencies dealing with 
water problems have resulted in great bene- 
fits to the prosperity of the Nation. 

Improvements to rivers, harbors, inland 
waterways, and the Great Lakes system un- 
der the Federal navigation program have 
now resulted in alltime high tonnage of 
more than 1 billion tons of waterborne com- 
merce a year. 

Under the Federal flood control program 
begun in 1936, about 400 projects costing 
over $1 billion have been completed while 
projects having an estimated cost of about 
$5 billion are under construction. These 
projects have been highly effective in reduc- 
ing flood damages. During the limited pe- 
riod they have been in operation (generally 
averaging less than 14 years), they have pre- 
vented flood damages of over $11 billion, 
thus returning 11 dollars for every 1 dollar 
of cost. Over $660 million of flood damage 
Was prevented during fiscal year 1962. 

A problem closely associated with the 
activities of the Congress, the abatement of 
water pollution, is deserving of our energetic 
advocacy. Because it has such serious im- 
plications for the health of our people, pol- 
lution of our streams and rivers is becoming 
an increasingly grave national problem. I 
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firmly believe this menace should be attacked 
on a broad national front. It cannot be 
lightly dismissed as wholly a local responsi- 
bility. If we do, the desired improyements 
will never be made. 

The plain facts are that in local communi- 
ties where the pollution problem is most 
acute, the local governments simply cannot 
raise the necessary funds to eliminate the 
sources of infection without Federal assist- 
ance. They are already carrying a heavy tax 
burden. Rivers recognize no State boundary 
lines and neither do the germs of pollution 
which too many of our rivers are 
to the detriment of many communities. 

From personal experience, I know of sev- 
eral communities in our New England area 
which will be unable to cope with their pol- 
lution problems without Federal aid, and 
there are several hundred cities and towns 
in a similar condition throughout the coun- 
try. Nature has endowed our land with an 
abundance of water, but it is obviously a 
relatively fixed supply. An increasing popu- 
lation and expanding industry are drawing 
more heavily each year on the available 
sources. More water is being consumed and 
more wastes are being discharged into our 
streams. These wastes cause the pollution 
which imperils our domestic water supplies, 
industrial uses, agriculture, fish, shellfish, 
and wildlife and recreational facilities. 

When it is realized that two-thirds of our 
people get their drinking water from surface 
water supplies into which disease-carrying 
bacteria and toxic substances are being dis- 
charged, the menace in such a condition 
to the health of the Nation becomes real. 
The cure for this serious situation must be 
the construction of waste treatment and 
sewage disposal facilities wherever the prob- 
lem prevails. I ask you if this is not a real 
problem for our Federal Government to aid? 

The improvement of our waterways for 
shipping has resulted in enormous economic 
benefits to the Nation. We have seen count- 
less instances as proof of this. Personally I 
am most familiar with the projects at Boston 
Harbor with which I have been closely associ- 
ated throughout my congressional life. The 
development of this harbor has made possi- 
ble the accommodation of ships of greater 
tonnage, bringing lower transportation costs 
to the industries in the area and encourag- 
ing new industry to locate there, 

Unfortunately, expansion of the railroads 
is not likely in the future. Railroads are es- 
sential and we must not let them decay. 
But we must supplement their transporta- 
tion efforts through progress in the expan- 
sion of our waterway system. has 
borne out the economic value of our water- 
way projects. They will continue to con- 
tribute many advantages to a growing coun- 
try. They will play a major role in the eco- 
nomic destiny of our country. We must do 
our full share in the greater and more pros- 
perous America that lies ahead. 

Like all of you, I am well aware that there 
are projects all over the country which, if 
further developed, would better serve not 
only local, but the national interests. As 
constructively exemplified in your work, 
however, there is a need to establish a prior- 
ity system for such projects, even though we, 
by natural inclination, would like to ac- 
complish the jobs all at once. Consequent- 
ly, I am hopeful, that as soon as possible, 
the many meritorious projects still being 
held in abeyance can also be considered and 
approved soon in successive years. 

As we face the future, I want to commend 
you again, and express appreciation for the 
splendid work you are doing in this signif- 
cant fleld. Moreover, I shall look forward to 
what I know will be the constructive results 
of this convention. In your efforts, I am 
confident, you will write another significant 
page in the history of the Nation’s rivers and 
harbors development programs. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the American farmer, as so 
vividly illustrated in the recent wheat 
referendum, wants no part of Govern- 
ment controls. This dislike and, yes, dis- 
trust, has not just happened. It has 
been building up for a great number 
of years. One of the principal reasons 
for the Department of Agriculture's 
popularity downfall can be seen in a 
matter involving a Gratiot County 
farmer, Mr. Dale Wetzel, of rural Ithaca, 
Mich. Following is a newspaper article 
from the June 13 edition of the Gratiot 
County Herald, Ithaca, on this subject 
which I respectfully call to the attention 
of all Members. Mr. Wetzel, I believe, 
has accomplished a needed and admi- 
rable service in explaining clearly and 
simply the control plight confronting our 
Nation’s farmers. His is not a lonely 
fight, for the vast majority of farmers 
have and continue to seek greater free- 
dom and less Government controls and 
influence. 

The article follows: 

Date WETZEL GIVES VIEWS ON “CREEPING 

PARALYSIS” 

“I think it’s time for people to wake up 
to the fact that we're slipping away from 
our government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people. 

“This whole setup Is something that start- 
ed a long time ago and you might as well 
say it's like creeping paralysis—it’s been tak- 
ing ahold.” 

Speaking was Dale Wetzel of rural Ithaca 
who in recent months has been waging a 
not-so-silent battle with the Federal Govern- 
ment over a 1962 wheat allotment. 

TO DATE 


Thus far Wetzel has: 

Refused to pay a $294.15 fine for growing 
2% acres too much wheat in 1962; 

Told a US. attorney in Bay City’s US. 
district court that “there’s a difference be- 
tween socialism and communism, and that's 
how they are spelled”; 

Asked for a prison term “that I could serve 
it with honor as an American citizen to set 
an example of what this whole mess is”; 

And finally, threatened to fight for a jury 
trial if he is fined. 

Wetzel spells out the circumstances thusly: 

In 1962 he had a wheat allotment of 17½ 
acres. Local representatives of the Agricul- 
ture Department's Stablization and Conser- 
vation Committee came to his farm a mile 
north and 214 east of Ithaca and measured 
20 acres of wheat—2% acres too much. 

FOUR CHOICES 

Wetzel had four choices, he says: 

(1) He could deliver the excess wheat to 
the local ASC office. 

(2) He could pay a $294.15 fine. 

(3) He could raise 2% acres less than his 
allotment in 1963. 

(4) He could sign up under the Govern- 
ment’s feed program. ` 

Wetzel did none. And although he plant- 
ed no wheat in 1963, he says, the Government 
pressed the case, which made Wetzel mad. 

“This is proof that they're not interested 
in not raising too much wheat, but rather 
only in telling you what to do.” 
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Local authorities turned his case over to 
State officials, Wetzel says, and they in turn 
handed it to the Federal Government. 

In May of this year, he received a summons 
to apear in US. district court in Bay City. 

Wetzel appeared and said he wouldn't pay 
his fine. He repeated his contention that 
the Government's only interest was in “tell- 
ing us what we had to do,” adding that “if 
that’s not a form of socialism, I'd like to have 
someone explain it to me.” 

According to Wetzel, the Government's at- 
torney threatened a lien on his farm. Wet- 
zel claims he would be denied a jury trial, 
“which is contradictory to the Constitution.” 

Dale Wetzel says his defiance isn’t be- 
cause I don’t love my country.” But rather 
is because I love my country.” He believes 
that “when they take my freedom away from 
me, they've taken everything I've got.” 

Wetzel isn't afraid of the consequences, 
whatever they prove to be. “I'm not afraid. 
When you take away a man’s freedom, what 
do we have left?” 

“If I had to take 50 cents a bushel less 
for wheat, I'd do it instead of getting $1.50 
and letting them tell me what to do,” he as- 
serts. 

Of his current situation, Wetzel says, For 
my own satisfaction, I wanted to prove to 
people around here what the whole mess was 
like.” 

NOT EXPLAINED 

Wetzel argues that Government partici- 
pation in agriculture via the controls pro- 
gram “never has been completely explained 
to the people for fear they wouldn't accept 
it. 

“They've shoved this to the people and we 
can't blame anybody but the farmers them- 
selves, because they thought they were going 
to get something for nothing.” 

Today, he says, the average farmer goes 
along with the program because it's the 
road of least resistance.” 

Wetzel’s attitude isn’t of recent vintage. 
He says he never has supported the Govern- 
ment's activities in agriculture, never has 
been inside the ASC office and never has ac- 
cepted a dollar from the Government pro- 
grams. 

He favors lifting of all subsidies and let- 
ting “supply and demand take care of itself.” 

“How can we send our children to school 
and teach them that this is a free enter- 
prise system, then attempt to explain the 
restrictions on farmers?” 


Congressman Mailliard Notes the Califor- 
nia Legionnaire Supports Senator 
Kuchel’s Stand Against Rightwing 
Extremists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the controversy surrounding my 
California colleague’s recent Senate 
speech regarding the rightwing extrem- 
ists, and certain allegations growing out 
of this controversy, I submit for the rec- 
ord the following editorial from the June 
1 issue of the California Legionnaire in- 
dicating that organization’s position con- 
cerning Senator KucHet and his speech: 

RIGHTWING EXTREMISTS 

For the past 45 years, ever since it was 

organized, the American Legion has been 
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voicing warning to the American people of 
the dangers of the international Communist 
conspiracy. 

In recent years a number of “Johnny come 
lately" organizations have seized on the 
Legion's basic policies, and then proceeded to 
twist them to suit their own purposes. 

These organizations, known popularly as 
the “radical rights,” have themselves sewed 
the seeds of discord. They have had the 
effrontery to brand such truly great Ameri- 
cans as General and former President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower and J. Edgar Hoover, the 
wonderfully able Director of the FBI, as 
members or dupes of the Communist con- 
spiracy. 

Under the guise of fighting communism, 
some of these groups have been spreading 
a program that is curiously akin to that of 
nazism and fascism; they have attempted 
to stir up racial and religious strife. 

Recently, a distinguished Californian and 
Legionnaire, U.S. Senator THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
took the floor of the Senate and lashed out 
against the “unadulterated venom, hoaxes, 
and lies” of some of these “self-styled pa- 
triotic groups.” 

Some groups attempted to use his words 
to further their own ends, by claiming Sen- 
ator KucHEL was attacking the Legion. 
This the Senator vigorously and emphati- 
cally denied. In a telegram to department 
headquarters he said: 

“As an American and as a Legionnaire, I 
have the highest respect for the American 
Legion and its dedicated patriotism.” 

As an organization composed of men and 
women who have fought in three major 
wars for this country to preserve the Amer- 
ican way of life and the four freedoms, the 
American Legion will continue to fight the 
inroads of atheistic communism. 

And at the same time, the American Le- 
gion will continue to flight against nazism, 
fascism, dictatorship—against anything that 
would infringe the wonderful God-given 
liberty and freedom, won for us by our an- 
cestors and preserved down through the 
years by the dedicated men and women who 
have been willing to give their lives in 
defense of their Nation. 

The preamble to the American Legion con- 
stitution reads For God and country * * *” 
and Legionnaires will ever continue to fight 
for God and country. 

And with Legionnaire KUCHEL, we will 
continue to decry the activities of some 
self-styled patriotic groups. 


All Republicans Against 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I enclose 
herewith the following editorial from the 
Gaffney Ledger, Gaffney, S.C., of May 28, 
1963: 

ALL REPUBLICANS AGAINST 

By a vote of 19 to 15 the House Agricul- 
tural Committee approved a cotton bill car- 
rying out President Kennedy's recommenda- 
tion for elimination of the present two- 
price system for the crop. 

That is what the majority of the execu- 
tives throughout the textile industry have 
been asking for for the past several years. 

All 14 Republican members of the commit- 
tee voted against the measure. 

That shows where the Republican Party 
stands with respect to the textile industry. 


1963 
Costs of Producing Cotton—Pt. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I should like to call to the attention 
of my colleagues several studies and 
analysis compiled by various State ex- 
perimental stations on the costs and rê- 
turns of cotton production. The first, 
“An Economic Analysis of Irrigated Cot- 
ton Production” by the Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station—a part of the 
Texas A. & M. College system—on the 
middle Brazos River Valley, 1955-58, in- 
dicates that production costs on irri- 
gated cotton was 23.2 cents per pound 
and 23.6 cents on dryland. 

Costs oF Propucine COTTON 
PRODUCTION INPUTS AND COSTS 


Preharvest production requirements for 
irrigated cotton are compared with normal 
requirements for dryland cotton in table 6, 
The data are not entirely comparable as they 
Were not obtained from paired observations 
and they refer to different periods of time. 
The comparison affords some measure of 
of added production practices and an ap- 
proximation of the amount of increase in 
production requirements in adjusting from 
dryland to irrigated cotton production. 

The cost of average amounts of power and 
machinery, labor, and materials used in irri- 
gated cotton production are shown in table 
7. Material and labor costs are an average 
of those reported each year. Power and 
machinery costs, which include depreciation, 
interests on investment, repairs and fuel, oil, 
and maintenance costs are based on 1958 
prices. Operating water cost is the average 
amount spent per acre for fuel or energy, oll, 
repairs, and maintenance on pumping equip- 
ment, Overhead irrigation costs consist of 
an allowance for depreciation, interest, and 
taxes on irrigation facilities excluding the 
investment in land forming. The invest- 
ment in land forming is treated as a capital 
improvement, and only the labor and power 
costs required: for maintenance are included 
as annual costs. : 

Harvest and associated costs include hand 
snapping, bracero services, hauling seed cot- 
ton to the gin, ginning, bag and ties, and 
hauling lint cotton to the warehouse. A 
substantial portion of the 1959-60 cotton 
crop was mechanically harvested, but only 
& few bales were mechanically harvested on 
the 12 farms during 1955-58. 


$337, 8307, $253, 
1956, 1957, and 1958, respectively. The gross 
receipts per acre ranged from $473 on one 
farm in 1955 to $145 per acre on another in 
1958. 

The price received by cooperating farmers 
Averaged 31.73, 31.27, 26.56, and 28.80 cents 
per pound of lint cotton in 1955, 1956, 1957, 
and 1958, respectively. Cottonseed averaged 
$64.75, $62.84, $49.61, and $39.91 per ton 
during the same respective years. Lint and 
Seed qualities deteriorated under adverse 
Weather in the fall of 1957, 1958, and 1960. 
In these years, approximately two-fifths of 
the crop was harvested before the fall rains 
began. Cotton harvested before the rains 
sold for 32 to 34 cents per pound of lint; 
Whereas, weather-damaged cotton sold for 
about 23 cents. Cottonseed prices were 
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generally lower in 1957-58 than in 1955-56. 
Seed prices were further depressed by weath- 
er damage in 1957-58. They ranged from 
$7 to $15 per ton below the price received 
before the quality was impaired. 

The 4-year average price received was 
29.61 cents per pound of lint and $54.57 per 
ton of seed. 

Largely because of the shorter staple, the 
price received for nonirrigated cotton pro- 
duced in 1955 was generally about 2 cents 
per pound lower than that reccived for 
irrigated cotton of the same quality, Cotton 
produced on land prepared for irrigation, but 
not irrigated in 1957, 1958, 1959, and 1960 
was comparable in grade and staple length 
to undamaged irrigated cotton. 

The estimated average specified preharvest 
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costs for irrigated cotton are about $54 per 
acre more than for nonirrigated cotton, table 
7. Assuming a yield of 400 pounds of lint 
per acre for ted cotton and the 
prices and costs shown in table 7, yields per 
acre for irrigated cotton would need to be 
about 220 pounds higher than nonirrigated 
cotton, 620 pounds, for returns to land man- 
agement from irrigated cotton to equal those 
from nonirrigated cotton. For 1955-58 yields 
of irrigated cotton averaged 823 pounds of 
lint per acre, or about 423 pounds more than 
from nonirrigated cotton. On the average 
during this period, irrigated cotton was con- 
siderably more profitable than nonirrigated 
cotton. However, averages do not tell the 
entire story, as Is indicated in the following 
section. 


Taste 7.—Lstimated returns and costs per acre, irrigated cotton, 1955-58 average compared 
with estimated normal returns and costs for dryland cotton, middle Brazos River Valley 
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1 Adapted from TAES MP-228. 


2 The 1955-58 average prices received for irrigated cotton were 29,61 cents and 2.72 cents per pound of lint and seed 
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3 Rounded to nearest 
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EVALUATION OF RESULTS 


Six years of experience indicate that ir- 
rigation of cotton can merease or decrease 
net income, depending largely upon the time 
and amount of rainfall received during the 
cotton-harvesting season. In years such as 
1955, 1956, and 1959, irrigation increased re- 
turns from cotton materially. With weather 
at harvest time like that experienced in 1957, 
1958, and 1960, luck and managerial skill 
are needed to increase income through ir- 
rigation. Under irrigation more cotton will 
be put on the stalk, but it requires more 
time and delays the harvest. With dry fall 
weather, the delay In harvest has no par- 
ticular ‘significance. But with a wet fall, 
the yield, and grade losses associated with 
delayed harvest are likely to reduce the net 
returns from Irrigated cotton below those 
from nonirrigated cotton. 

The amount of rainfall received in June 
and July, particularly July, affects the time 


precia facilities, excl investment in land forming. 
® Defolisnt costs averaged $3.61 per acre on farms where used. Birnie 


t cost is not Included in this cost sumumary, 


and number of irrigations. Weather records 
for the 58-year period, 1903-60, are avail- 
able for the Valley Junction Weather Sta- 
tion. Assuming that irrigation would be 
beneficial when July rainfall is 3 inches or 
less, these records indicate that irrigation is 
likely to be beneficial to some extent in 4 out 
of 5 years. 

Harvest and grade losses result from heavy 
rains or from extended periods of damp 
weather. Weather data for the period of 
record, 1903-60, indicate the total amount 
of precipitation recorded by months. The 
period of time or number of days in which 
precipitation occurs during the month is not 
shown. 

The probable occurrence of a damaging 
amount of precipitation (4 inches or more) 
during each September, October, or Novem- 
ber is shown in table 8. The proportion of 
years in which monthly rainfall of 4 inches 
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or more occurs during the fall harvest sea- 
son is shown in table 9. Assuming that a 
total monthly rainfall of 4 inches or more 
will contribute to harvest and grade losses; 
these records indicate that a monthly rain- 
fall of damaging proportions during 1 or 
more of the following months Pans bein sora 
October; or November can be expected to 

occur in 5 out of 9 years. Contrary to gen- 
eral belief, these records indicate that a dry 
summer, as measured by precipitation during 
July, is not necessarily followed by a dry 
fall. With July rainfall of 2 inches or less, 
the chances for a damaging rain, 4 Inches or 


Tanie 8.— Probable occurrence 
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more per month in October and November, 
are slightly greater than in years when July 
rainfall exceeds 2 inches, table 8. Regard- 
les of the amount of precipitation received 
in July, there is a 1 to 3 chance that Octo- 
ber rainfall will exceed 4 inches. Harvest and 
grade losses are also associated with extended 
periods of damp weather even though less 
than 4 Inches of rain are received. The prob- 
ability of escaping grade damage during the 
harvest season may be somewhat less than 
the data in table 8 would suggest. Favorable 
fall weather conditions like those in 1956 oc- 
curred only 5 times during 1903-60. 


damaging rainfall related to July precipitation, middle 


Brazos River Valley, Ter., Valley Junction weather records 


July precipitatica 


Chances for occurrence of 4 inches or more 


precipitation 

Inches Frequencs August | September | October | November 

U 13 110 | 1-10 1-3 2-5 
1.01 to 1-3 | 16 I 1-3 1-3 
2.01 to 3. 6 14 t-10 1-3 2-9 
SOLS OVERS be EN a Aae] 1-6 1-6 1-8 1-3 1-8 
Average chance of occurrence. tea 8 1-6 1-8 | 1-3 “4 

t Frequency in which July precipitation of the indicuted amount is resolved, 


The increased harvest costs and reduced 
gross returns caused by weather damage 
suggest that the most profitable use of ir- 
rigation involves adoption of cultural and 
irrigation practices designed to lessen the 
effects of damaging fall rains. 

Such a program would likely involve a 
reduction in water inputs and slightly lower 
yield levels than those attempted in the 
past. A program of this kind was acci- 
dentally followed on some farms in 1957, 
1958, and 1960 and was purposely adopted 
on 4 of the 12 farms in 1961. Essentially, 
the program involves land preparation, fer- 
tization, planting, and all other input prac- 
tices associated with irrigation except that 
the cotton crop will not be irrigated unless 
weather makes irrigation necessary. If ir- 
rigation is practiced, it will be terminated 
early in August, as recommended in TAES 
MP-470. 

This program stresses the insurance fea- 
ture of irrigation rather than maximum 
yields. The reduced level of water use would 
probably result in lower yields in years with 
a dry open fall such as that of 1956; but, 
as it contributes to early maturity, it is 
likely to produce a higher average yield of 
quality cotton, particularly in years such as 
1957, 1958, and 1960. 


Taste 9.—Proportion of years in which 
monthly precipitation after July exceeds 
specified amounts, middle Brazos River 
Valley, Ter- 


[In percent] 
Precipitation exoeeding (inches) 
Month 
August 
September. 
Ovtober 
November... | 2 


December. -| 28.0 


1 Valley Junction weather records, 1903-60, Inclusive. 


Operating costs of water is another item 
that may have an important bearing on the 
profitableness of irrigation in the Middle 
Brazos River Valley. The operating costs 
expenditure for fuel or energy, oil, repairs, 
and maintenance—shown in table 7 are 4- 
year average costs per acre for all farms in 
the study. These averages obscure varia- 


Footnotes at end of speech. 


tions in water cost per acre-inch among 
farms. Unit operating cases (cost per acre- 
inch) were highly variable, depending prin- 
cipally on difference in well capacity. Higher 
yielding wells had unit operating costs that 
were much less than those on low yielding 
wells. In 1956, for instance, operating costs 
ranged from 13 cents per acre-inch on an 
engine-powered pumping plant delivering 
1,380 gallons per minute to $2.42 per acre- 
inch on a similarly powered plant delivering 
125 gallons per minute. With similar well 
capacities, there was no appreciable differ- 
ence in unit operating costs between pumps 
powered by electricity averaging 2.87 cents 
per kilowatt and those fueled by liquefied 
petroleum gas at 9 cents per gallon. Similar 
unit operating cost behavior has been noted 
in other areas, notably the high plains.* 

The data indicates that unit operating 
costs increase sharply as well capacities de- 
crease below 500 gallons per minute. A 50- 
percent decrease in capacity from the 500 
gallons per minute level raises unit operaing 
costs from 33 to 69 cents per acre-inch. Ap- 
proximately 12 percent of the wells included 
in the study had capacities of 250 gallons 
per minute or less, table 2. 


Hohn. C. M., Fisher, F. L., and Caldwell, 
A. G., “Moisture-Fertility Relations of Cotton 
at College Station, 1957-59," TAES MP-470, 
November 1960. 

Hughes, Wm. F., and Magee, A. C., 
Changes in Investment and Irrigation Water 
Costs, Texas Plains, 1950-54.“ TAES 
Bulletin 828, March 1956. 


Mass Decorations From the Baltic States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, we pause 
today to commemorate the 22d anni- 
versary of the mass deportations from 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia which 
occurred in June 1941. By so doing, we 
remind ourselves once again that we in 
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the United States enjoy the blessings of 
liberties while many peoples are suffer- 
ing the terrors of Communist oppression. 
It is fitting that we pause to pay homage 
to the freedom-loving peoples of the 
Baltic States on the 22d anniversary of 
the martyrdom of thousands of Baltic 
citizens at the hands of Soviet troops. 
These outrages against humanity were 
the aftermath of the forced incorpora- 
tion of the Baltic States into the Soviet 
Union 1 year earlier. To understand the 
full tragedy of the mass deportations of 
June 1941 one must recall the historical 
context in which they took place. Lith- 
uania has been known to history since 
the year 1009, when a number of Eastern 
European principalities joined together 
to form a state. The king of a united 
Lithuania was recognized in the 13th cen- 
tury, and shortly thereafter the bound- 
aries of Lithuania extended into what is 
now the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public and the Russian Soviet Federated 
Socialist Republic. During the Middle 
Ages, Lithuanians were respected as a 
powerful and independent European 
state which was capable of turning back 
foreign invaders. The eastern Slavs’ ~ 
enjoyed far more freedom than the resi- 
dents of Moscow and strove to live in 
peace with neighboring peoples. 
Lithuania, like Latvia, fell under Rus- 
sion control in 1795, when the czar seized 
a substantial part of Poland and that 
country lost its independence. For the 
next century and one-quarter, the Baltic 
peoples suffered under Russian rule but, 
firmly committed to their ancient tradi- 
tions of freedom and national independ- 
ence, repeatedly sought to throw out the 
foreign rulers, Revolutionary efforts 
were not immediately successful, but 
neither were the Russian overlords able 
to wipe out memories of earlier days. 
The period of czarist rule came to an 
end after the First World War, when the 
Baltic countries regained their ancient 
sovereignty. Although caught between 
the overwhelming forces of larger neigh- 
bors, the Baltic peoples fought for their 
independence, and for a brief two 


decades between the world wars, the 


ancient dreams of a return to independ- 
ent Baltic nations were realized. For 
these two decades the peoples of Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia labored to estab- 
lish modern government, and econo- 
mies, while gaining respected places as 
members of the League of Nations. Yet 
even as they were immersed in their task 
of rebuilding their beloved homelands, 
new calamity struck. In 1939 the Soviet 
Union imposed mutual defense pacts on 
the Baltic countries in order to station 
Russian soldiers within their borders. 
In 1940 the three peaceful republics were 
forcibly incorporated into the Soviet 
Union. 

It was then that the Soviet Union im- 
posed a wave of terror on the three 
Baltic peoples. Looking backward, 
ezarist efforts at the ‘Russification” of 
the Baltics appear mild when compared 
to Stalin's brutal techniques. On June 
14, 1941, the wave of deportations 
reached its peak, continuing in Lithu- 
ania for 5 more nights. Fifteen thou- 
sand Latvian men, women, and children 
were rounded up by Soviet secret police 
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during a single night and transported 
in cattle cars to the slave labor camps 
of Siberia. Thousands of Lithuanians 
and Estonians were similarly rounded 
up and deported under equally inhuman 
conditions. The courageous Baltic peo- 
ples resisted these efforts, at times with 
their lives, but this reaction only re- 
sulted in plans for the total deportation 
of the Baltic peoples to northeast Russia 
and Siberia. 

On this 22d anniversary of the mass 
deportations from Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia, the American people renew their 
vow to continue the age-old struggle for 
freedom. The hopes of the Baltic peo- 
ples are the hopes of the whole free 
world. We look forward to the day of 
deliverance, when the Baltic nations will 
resume their rightful place in the com- 
munity of nations. We salute the pas- 
sionate desire for freedom of the Baltic 
peoples, a desire which they share with 
freedom-loving peoples everywhere. 


Remarks of Vice President Lyndon B. 
Johnson at the University of Maryland, 
June 8, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years, the University of Maryland has 
emerged as an important contributor to 
the ever-widening field of science. Vice 
President Lynpon B. Joxnnson lauded 
this fact, as well as the State of Mary- 
land's stance among the top ten in sci- 
ence, scientific research, and scientific 
Manpower, in a recent commencement 
address at the University of Maryland. 

In a positive and forceful speech, Vice 
President JoHNson also spoke about the 
Possible results of man’s dramatic prog- 
ress in science, and the future relation- 
ship between government and science. 

The text of Vice President JoHNson’s 
speech follows: 

REMARKS OF Vice Parser LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, 
COLLEGE Park, MD., JUNE 8, 1963 
So long as there have been commencement 

exercises, it has been traditional to assure 

each graduating class that they were about 
to enter a disturbed, plagued and gravely 
threatened world. This year many speakers 
seem to have found a new horizon of hope- 

lessness, È, 

If communism doesn’t bury us, If socialism 
doesn't engulf us, if our debt and taxes 
don't topple on us, if morality doesn’t col- 
lapse beneath us, the class of 1963 is told 
to rest secure because, in due time, we are 
sure to be overtaken and destroyed by the 
advance of science. 

I do not accept this verdict on the future 
of man—or the consequences of mankind's 
present dramatic progress in science and all 
the fields of human knowledge. If I may, I 
would like to talk with you about this to- 
day—and especially about the future rela- 
tionship of government and acience. 

In the early 1950's, the University of Mary- 
land ranked among the first 10 of the Nation 
in football. For reasons we won't go into 
here, that is somewhat changed. However, 
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today the State of Maryland ranks among 
the first 10 in science, in scientific activity 
and in scientific talent. 

Maryland is making a major and impres- 
sive contribution to our national efforts in 
ecience. 

But some are asking the question—what 
contribution are those national efforts mak- 
ing for all the people of all the States? 

Is our space effort too dominant? Is it 
usurping too much of our scientific talent 
and ability? Is the concentration of space 
science depriving us of opportunities to learn 
what remains to be learned on and about 
earth? Is the space effort leading us to 
ae other work we ought to be doing on 
earth 


If we as a nation had no competition, if. 


we had no stakes of national prestige, if we 
had no considerations of national security, 
if there were no ‘Communist Russia or no 
Communist China, if we had nothing but 
our self-respect and our tradition of free 
scientific inquiry, our effort in space today 
should differ very little from its present 
magnitude or its preseut priorities. 

What we are and what we aspire to be as 
a nation rests upon the predicate of main- 
taining peace on earth. If peace is to be 
maintained on earth, freemen must acquire 
the competence to preserve space as a field 
of peace before it can be made into a new 
battlefield by tyranny. Were there no other 
considerations, this alone would require us 
to do what we are doing in space—and would 
permit us to do no less. 

We are not reaching for prestige in space— 
we are reaching for peace. And this is con- 
siderably more urgent than many realize or 
others will yet admit. 

In large measure, this perspective helps 
to answer other questions now being raised. 

Space is clearly the great breakthrough 
of human knowledge—for centuries to come, 
We do not know—and the Soviets do not 
know—what the stars will tell us. We do 
know that to default the exploration of the 
universe of space would surely be as catas- 
trophic in its consequences as if we had de- 
faulted exploration of the universe of the 
atom. Our superiority in any scientific fleld 
will be brief and fading if we do not win 
and hold competence in this new and de- 
cisive realm of discovery. 

In exploring space, we are exploring the 
environment of the earth itself. We are 
finding paths through a new dimension— 
and historically civilizations have stood or 
fallen according to their ability to move 
through a dimension. 

We seek to make space an instrument for 
peace and the development of mankind. 
But if we abandon the field, space can be 
preempted by others as an instrument for 
aggression, 


And in a world of competing social sys- 
tems, we would be naive indeed if we failed 
to recognize how bleak the future would be 
if this new dimension became the realm of 
tyranny. For your children, and your chil- 
dren's children, an iron curtain would be 
drawn across the pathway to the stars. 

What concerns me today is the nature of 
the fashionable outcry against science it- 
self—and the source from which much of 
the most vocal criticlsm comes. In our en- 
lightened intellectual community, many are 
parroting George Bernard Shaw's often 
quoted phrase, “Science is always wrong—it 
never solves a problem without creating 10 
more.” 

Science is not creating our problems—it is 
creating answers to our problems. A rare 
moment of opportunity is upon us. But 
many to whom we should turn for afirma- 
tion, confidence, and enthusiasm are offer- 
ing doubt, disenchantment, and despair. 

A free society can longer outlive the 
failures of its scientists than the lack of 
faith of its philosophers. We of America can- 
not lead the world, we cannot keep up with 
the world, we cannot even follow closely be- 
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hind the world if we permit our sophistica- 
tion and abundance to degenerate into 
cynicism and arrogance. 

As Shakespeare put it, “Our doubts are 
traitors’—because they make us lose the 
good we might win “by fearing to attempt.” 

As the best fed, best clothed, best housed, 
best educated people in all history, Ameri- 
cans today must not fear to attempt. x 

Space is a boon, not a boondoggle. We are 
talking superstition, not sense, when we talk 
of machines overpowering men. We are sell- 
ing ourselves short when we show the white 
feather to nuclear fission. 

As David Lilienthal said some years ago, "A 
world of science and great machines is still 
a world of men; our modern task is more dif- 
ficult, but the opportunity for democratic 
methods can be even greater than in the days 
of the ax and the handloom. 

Our challenge today is not to turn back 
from the horizons of physical science but to 
turn toward the new and greater horizons of 
political science. 

The struggle of this century is a struggle 
between two political systems, free and slave. 
If science is pressed into the service of those 
who would enslave mankind, science must 
also be marshaled to support those who 
would keep men free. 

If that goal is to be served, we must not 
permit the pace of physical science to out- 
run the performance of our political science. 

Our public policy as well as our popular 
philosophy must embrace the greater oppor- 
tunities being opened to us by science and 
put these new capabilities to greater use. 
This is our real challenge today. 

We have a long and undistinguished rec- 
ord in America of failing to anticipate the 
promise and potential of each new age of 
science, invention, and discovery. Early in 
our history, there was an effort to close down 
the Patent Office on the theory that every- 
thing worth inventing had already been in- 
vented. Even so farsighted an American as 
Woodrow Wilson spent time denouncing the 
automobile. The steamboat, the locomotive, 
the airplane all brought prophecies of doom 
and gloom. We have learned a lesson we 
surely do not need to be taught again. 

You of the class of 1963 do not graduate 
into hopeless times. On the contrary, un- 
like the class of 1953 or 1943, or 1933, you 
graduate into one of the most hopeful times 
in the history of man. 

Our world today is moved and motivated 
as it has never been before by the enthusi- 
asm, optimism, and confidence of peoples 
everywhere. These is war, there is poverty, 
there is ignorance. But for the first time, 
nations of Africa and Asia along with nations 
of Europe and the Americas are working to- 
gether for world peace, for economic growth, 
for better education. 

We are climbing toward the summit of 
man's experience and science is the lifeline 
that ties us all together. We cannot accept, 
we do not accept, the sudden cynicism of 
those who tell us this rope which lifts us up 
is in reality a noose about our necks. 

As has been said, “The feeling of distrust 
is always the last which a great mind ac- 
quires.” 

The feeling of distrust of the future should 
be the last which a great nation such as ours 
acquires. 


Report on Telstar II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all intensely interested in the results 
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achieved by Telstar II which was put in 
orbit by NASA for the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. This is the only 
communications satellite entirely fi- 
nanced by private industry from research 
on through its being placed in orbit, be- 
cause American Telephone & Telegraph 
paid NASA for placing the satellite in 
orbit. 

A full report up to June 12 on Telstar 
II is as follows: 

TECHNICAL BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
COMMUNICATIONS TESTS 


During the first 200 orbits of the Telstar 
II satellite, 15 public demonstrations, and 
about 273 technical tests were conducted. 

The transmission characteristics of the 
satellite are identical to what they were in 
measurements before launching and are 
very nearly the same as those of the Telstar I 
satellite. 

The broadband. microwave communica- 
tions signals received at the Andover ground 
station from Telstar II have been in the 
range of from minus 95 to minus 98 dbm. 
The VHF telemetry signals have been re- 
ceived at from minus 117 to minus 125 dbm. 

During the first usable pass at Andover 
(pass No. 4) on the evening of May 7, the 
traveling-wave tube in the satellite’s receiver 
was operated for about 11 minutes and a 7 
minute television tape was sent from And- 
over to the satellite. The picture quality re- 
ceived at Andover was excellent. The French 
and British stations also received the last 
minute or so of the tape. Because of mar- 
ginal telemetry reception at Andover, the 
traveling-wave tube was turned off early on 
pass No. 4. 

Before pass No, 5, the sensitivity of the 
earth station telemetry receiver was im- 
proved by installing a dual notch filter to 
reduce the noise. As a result of the change, 
reliable telemetry data can now be obtained 
at signal levels as low as minus 126 dbm. 
Power in the command transmitter at An- 
dover has been increased from 210 to 290 
watts to lengthen the time during which the 
satellite can be commanded. 

On the evening of May 8, the same tap 
that was sent the first night was transmitted 
by Andover to the satellite and the British 
and French ground stations received the en- 
tire transmission. Color TV was also trans- 
mitted with excellent results. 

There have been several other TV demon- 
strations via Telstar II, including transmis- 
sion from Europe to Andover. Technical 
tests have included differential phase and 
gain, noise loading and envelope delay dis- 
tortion, 

TRACKING 

The tracking of the satellite also has met 
expectations. The precision tracker tracks 
Telstar II to within 02 of a degree and the 
autotrack system of the horn-reflector an- 
tenna tracks it to about .005 of a degree. 
Tracking experiments similar to those done 
with Telstar I are planned, using predicted 
orbital position for direct acquisition by the 
horn antenna and using the autotrack sys- 
tem for tracking. The purpose of this is to 
test operational techniques for acquisition 
and tracking with a minimum amount of 
predicted data, With this method, the preci- 
sion tracker is not required as an acquisition 
aid. 

ORBIT CHARACTERISTICS 


The improved Thor-Delta rocket, launched 
by the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration from Cape Canaveral, placed 
Telstar II in an orbit that is slightly higher 
than planned because the third stage booster 
was more powerful than a nominal one. The 
actual apogee of 6,713 statute miles com- 
pares to a planned apogee of 6,560 miles, 
while the actual perigee of 604 miles com- 
pares to a planned perigee of 575 miles. The 
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actual inclination of the orbit of 42.7 de- 
grees with respect to the equator is only 
slightly different from the planned inclina- 
tion of 43 degrees. The actual period of 
orbit, 225.3 minutes, is slightly longer than 
the planned period of 221 minutes. Telstar 
II is traveling at more than 19,500 miles per 
hour at perigee, and about 8,400 mph, at 
apogee. 

Telstar II was set spinning at a speed of 
179 revolutions per minute, compared to an 
initial spin rate of 177 rpm. for Telstar I. 
The spin stabilizes the satellite and permits 
control of the axis to keep it nearly per- 
pendicular to allgn from the sun to the sat- 
ellite so the spin and the perpendicular axis 
does not allow any of the solar cells to be 
continuously in the sun, thus preventing 
their overheating and subsequent reduction 
of sensitivity. The spin rate slows gradually 
but as long as the satellite is spinning at 
any rate greater than 5 rpm. it will remain 
stabilized. 

The angle of the spin axis of Telstar II in 
relation to a line drawn from the sun to the 
satellite (solar aspect) is 80.9 degrees com- 
pared to a range of from 80 to 100 degrees 
for Telstar I. Six special solar cells, acting 
as light detectors, on the satellite’s skin pro- 
vide information on the spin axis direction 
with respect to the sun, A telescope at 
Holmdel, NJ., also permits observation. of 
sunlight flashes reflected from three mirrors 
on the satellite’s surface. From this, it is 
possible to determine the angle between the 
spin axis and the ecliptic plane. 

CONDITION OF SATELLITE 


Telemetered data received from Telstar II 
indicates that temperatures inside and out- 
side the satellite are normal. The skin tem- 
perature at the upper pole of Telstar II has 
been running between 35 and 50 degrees 
Fahrenheit and, at the lower pole, from zero 
to 10 degrees because of the solar aspect. 
When Telstar II is in the earth’s shadow, 
however, these temperatures will drop as 
much as 40 degrees. 

Within the satellite, the temperature in 
the electronic component canister has been 
running between 72° and 78° F., about the 
same as for Telstar I. 

Pressure in the Telstar II canister has 
been rising gradually and is now averaging 
slightly more than 11 pounds per square 
inch. This rise was expected and is caused 
by the slow diffusion of trapped gases from 
the polyurethane foam that was used to 
encapsulate the subassemblies and to fill 
the electronics canister. The pressure is ex- 
pected to stabilize soon. 

Relatively steady pressure indicates there 
are no leaks in the canister. Telstar I could 
give no precise pressure measurements, other 
than showing that pressure was either be- 
tween 1 pound and 5 pounds or more than 
5 pounds. Telstar II measures pressures on 
a continuous scale up to 12.7 pounds. 

SIGNAL LEVEL 


Both the microwaye and VHF signals re- 
ceived at Telstar II are weaker than those 
received by Telstar I because of the longer 
ranges at which Telstar II has been op- 
erating. 

The signal level of the 6390 me microwave 
signal (used for television, telephone, and 
other broadband communications signals) 
as received at the satellite has been aver- 
aging minus 70 to minus 74 dbm for Telstar 
II. This compares to an average of minus 
62 to minus 65 dbm on Telstar I. 

The 120 mc VHF signal (used for com- 
mands) has been averaging between minus 
94 and minus 100 dbm received at the Tel- 
star II satellite. Telstar I's received VHF 
signal averaged about minus 90 dbm. 

The, main satellite transmitter power out- 
put is 2% watts, the same as for Telstar I. 


RADIATION EXPERIMENTS 


The radiation measurement and radiation 
damage experiment is working well, accord- 
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ing to telemetered data received thus far. 
It will take several weeks to analyze this 
data. 

Preliminary data is available, however, on 
the radiation damage experiment. Two 
lightly shielded damage measuring silicon 
transistors mounted on the skin of the satel- 
lite took about four times as long to reach 
the same level of radiation damage as did 
a similar transistor on Telstar I. The re- 
duced rate of damage on these transistors 
is attributed primarily to Telstar IT's higher 
apogee which carries it for longer periods 
of time into the so-called slot“ between 
the Val Allen belts. The slot is a region 
of comparatively low-level radiation. 

A lower exposure rate of the more heavily 
shielded devices in the satellite circuitry is 
also to be expected as a result of the partial 
decay of the higher energy electrons put into 
space by the high altitude nuclear tests car- 
ried out in the summer and fall of 1962. 
High energy electrons were responsible for 
the failure of the command decoder in Tel- 
star I. They also contributed substantially 
to the degradation of the solar cells in 
Telstar I. 

The radiation experiment also includes 
detectors for measuring electrons and pro- 
tons, other silicon transistors with shielding, 
and solar cells with varying degrees of shield- 
ing to measure radiation damage. 

POWER SUPPLY 


The output of the 3,600 solar cells has 
been averaging about 525 milliamperes, com- 
pared to about 500 milliamperes for Telstar 
I during the early orbits. (This is not a 
significant difference.) The solar cells 
charge the 19-cell, nickel-cadmium storage 
battery, which telemetered data indicates is 
in good working condition. Because the 
battery is alternately charged and dis- 
charged, its terminal voltage varies; how- 
ever the battery output is applied to a volt- 
age regulator which is supplying a regulated 
16 volts to the satellite's electronic circuits, 
This is comparable to the output of Telstar 
T's battery. 


Hawaii State Society Awarded 
Presidential Citation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


or HAW AN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the able leadership of Mr. David M. 
Peters, a native of Hawaii, the Hawaii 
State Society, a member of the Con- 
ference of State Societies chartered by 
act of Congress on April 3, 1952, was 
cited by the President of the United 
States as the outstanding society of the 
conference for service to its membership 
during the period from June 1962 
through May 1963. 

On Sunday, June 9, 1963, the Hawaii 
State Society celebrated Kamehameha 
Day with a luau—Hawaiian feast—at 
Oxon Hill, Md. On this occasion the so- 
ciety also installed its new officers for 
the year 1963-64. Hawaii’s Members of 
the House of Representatives had ac- 
companied President Kennedy to Hawaii 
on his recent trip and were unable to at- 
tend the luau but were represented by 
their wives. 

Mr. Peters’ swan song as president of 
the society, I believe, is worthy of being 
called to the attention of the Members 
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of the Congress. I ask unanimous con- 

sent of this body, therefore, that the 

speech be included in the Recor in its 

entirety, as follows: 

Appress or Day M. PETERS, PRESIDENT, 
Hawau STATE SOCIETY 


Aloha. 

It is fitting that we should be celebrating 
the birthday of one of Hawall’s foremost 
leaders while the President of the United 
States focuses the attention of the world 
today on Hawail, the crossroads of the 
Pacific, in his address to the mayors as- 
sembled there. 

The objectives of the Hawaii State Society 
of Washington, D.C., are the promotion of 
the spirit of aloha and the perpetuation of 
Hawailan traditions and customs. In the 
environment where that spirit of aloha pre- 
Vails, the State of Hawaii has set an exam- 
ple of racial harmony and tolerance. It is 
extremely appropriate that the President 
should address the mayors of the United 
States there on a subject of national im- 
portance. 

Particularly at this moment in America, 
the peaceful way of aloha points as a solu- 
tion to many problems. In our newest State, 
our citizens of many ethnic groups are justi- 
fiably proud of their rights and responsibili- 
ties as Americans. The past experience of 
Hawaii provides a unique example in social 
evolution. Racial minorities in that paradise 
of the Pacific have always been recognized 
and respected and have made contributions 
to our American culture. 

As we reflect on Hawaii's past we nat- 
urally think of the Inspiring leader who first 
united the islands, King Kamehameha the 
First. Recently, President Kennedy, in di- 
recting that a Polaris submarine be named 
after this great Hawalian, said: 

“I believe that these submarines should be 
named for persons who stand out, not only 
among their contemporaries, but also, after 
searching comparison, among men of all gen- 
erations. King Kamehameha’s great human- 
itarian qualities, unusual ability in govern- 
ment, and military prowess clearly place him 
in that category. I have therefore asked the 
Secretary of the Navy to name a Polaris 
submarine in honor of King Kamehameha.” 

In celebrating the birthday of King Kame- 
hameha we honor an ancient Hawaiian. We 

thus observe a Hawallan custom. By means 
of this luau with its traditional Hawallan 
foods, symbolisms, and pageantry, we in the 
Hawaii State Society are fulfilling the objec- 
tives of our society. 

Aloha nui ka kou. 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


ad OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
‘Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
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Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,“ pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

May 20, 1963. 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CONGRESSMAN: Following is a res- 
olution passed by the Antranig chapter of the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation sup- 
porting passage of House Resolution 14-15 
submitted by you which requests formation 
of a special Committee on Captive Nations: 

“Resolved: The ARF Antranig Chapter of 
the Armenian Revolutionary Federation urges 
prompt release of House Resolution 14-15 
and requests favorable action with regard 
to formation of a Special Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations.” - 

We are also contacting our Congressman 
and Congressman Howarp W. SMITH, head of 
the Rules Committee with our request that 
your resolution be released for debate and 
passage. — 

We commend you for the position you 
have taken in this matter and pledge our 
support of your resolution. 


REVOLUTIONARY FEDERATION, 
Dr. A. S. CHURUKIAN, President. 
PEARL R. MOORADIAN, Secretary. 
Derrorr, MICH. 
APRIL 30, 1963. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITH: We, the officers 
and members of our organization, urge 
earnestly to submit the Flood resolution— 
House Resolution 14—to vote by your com- 
mittee and ask you to give it your support. 
Such a Special Committee on the Captive 
Nations is vitally important to our Govern- 
ment and the American people. While Com- 
munist Russia has been deceitfully cham- 
pioning the cause of “national liberation” in 
Africa and Asia, we as a nation are not doing 
much to help the enslaved and captive non- 
Russian nations, which constitute a veri- 
table weakness of the Soviet totalitarian sys- 
tem. 

A special Committee on the Captive Nations 
in the House of Representatives would be- 
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come a center of true konwledge and infor- 
mation on all the captive nations which in- 
formation will be of vital importance to our 
Government in carrying out its foreign pol- 
icy. 

We strongly urge you, sir, to give your full 
support to the Flood resolution in your Rules 
Committee. 

Respectfully yours, 


PETER HEROYOLA. 
Derrorr, MICH., 
‘ May 17, 1963. 
Hon. Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Honorable Sm: It is with great pleasure 
that I congratulate you on your excellent 
effort in attempting to bring before the 
American people, through the Congress of 
the United States, the facts and the drama 
of the subjugation of once-free nations by 
the most tyrannical of tyrants, the Soviet 
Union. 

While these facts are amply clear for those 
of us Americans who have brethren forced 
to carry the Communist yoke on their necks 
and who, as a basic human right, aspire for 
a free and independent fatherland of their 
own with the right to choose their own form 
of government, the general American public 
is ill-informed on the subject and, under 
present international political conditions, is 
predisposed to disregard the whole matter 
and to consider the status of the enslaved 
nations as “traditional” and the Communist 
regime “an historic State.” 

This is especially true when high officials 
of our Government, driven by unexplainable 
forces and using, apparently, logic totally 
divorced from facts, for reasons known only 
to themselves, make public statements about 
the undestrability“ of even referring “to 
these latter areas”"—the Ukraine, Armenia or 
Gorgia and the other 11 independent demo- 
cratic republics which were crushed under 
the red heel within the short span of 4 
years. I am, of course, quoting the US. 
Secretary of State, the Honorable Dean Rusk. 

My dear Sir, I know very well, and I'm sure 
that you know even better that such “senti- 
ments” about and understandings of world 
affairs and political history are absurd and 
do not agree with the realities of life; they 
are inexcusable for any American—but espe- 
cially for high Government officials, And 
it is because of this realization on your 
part and on the part of many of your col- 
leagues in Congress, I am sure, that you have 
introduced H.R. 1415 calling for the forma- 
tion of a Special Committee on the Captive 
Nations—simply to enlighten the people on 
this very vital matter of foreign policy. 

Perhaps it would be unrealistic at this 
time to expect the United States of America 
to extend material, financial or military aid 
to these nations; but surely we are not going 
to deny them the moral support of this great 
Nation, championing freedom, liberty, and 
human rights all over the world as it does. 
To make that denial would be to abdicate 
our role as the leading power, and, more 
importantly for me, as the greatest Nation 
of the world, champion of all peoples. 

Let me assure you that all responsible 
Americans will join me in commending you 
for your efforts toward the creation of the 
so direly needed Special Committee on the 
Captive Nations when they know the real 
truths behind the crushing of the will and 
the freedom of the more than 114 
non-Russian peoples by the Red army 
the sinister tactics of communism. 
they can best do this only through the ef- 
forts of that committee. 

I would like you to know, honora 
that I am sending the Honorable 
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man Howarp W. Smirn, chairman of the 
House Rules Committee, and my own Rep- 
resentative in Congress the Honorable Mar- 
THA W. GrirrirHs copies of this letter as 
‘well as individual letters urging them to do 
everything humanly possible in support of 
your bill, in getting it out of the Rules 
Committee for an airing and a discussion on 
the floor of the House and in its subsequent 
passage. 

Again my sincerest thanks and congratu- 
lations for your efforts. 

Respectfully yours, 
KRIKOR ALADJADJIAN, 
FRESNO, CALIF., 
May 12, 1963. 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: I have expressed 
via letter that Representative B. F. SISK 
from my district support House Resolutions 
14 and 15 as well as his intercession with 
members of the House Rules Committee to 
release this legislation for House action. 

Godspeed to you and your efforts and for 
the successful establishment of the Special 
Committee on Captive Nations. 

Sincerely yours, 
Nora MARGOSIAN. 
New Tonk, N. V., 
May 16, 1963. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAmMAN: I would like to urge, 
most respectfully, that quick action be taken 
on House Resolution 14 to establish a House 
Committee on the Captive Nations. The fol- 
lowing considerations prompt me to support 
such legislation: 

(1) The heavy responsibility of the United 
States for the enslavement of most of the 
captive nations. 

(2) Since we are still members of the 
United Nations, we have an obligation under 
the charter to seek the enjoyment of human 
rights for the people of the captive nations. 

(3) In addition to the obligation under 
international law to liberate the enslaved 
people, we have a moral obligation to do so 
and not to buy our temporary security at 
the expense of others’ misery. 

I would appreciate your comments as to the 
steps expected to be taken toward such 
legislation. 

Yours very truly, 
GEORGE FORRESTER. 


Lexington High School Essays on Ship 
of State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Lexington High School, in Lexington, 
Mass., held an essay contest in which 
students submitted essays on the “Ship 
of State.” The winning essays, by Miss 
Lynn Barnett and Scott Burnham, are 
thoughtful, well-written statements of 
_ the importance of respect for our form 
of government. The students, both 
members of the honor group, have dis- 
played a healthy awareness of the need 
to guard our representative form of gov- 
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ernment from encroachments on a day- 
to-day basis. I ask unanimous consent 
to include these superb essays in the 
Appendix of the GONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The essays follow: 

LHS STUDENTS’ WINNING ESSAYS ON SHIP OF 
STATE 
(By Lynn Barnett) 

President Cleveland’s statement, “The ship 
of democracy, which has weathered all 
storms, may sink through the mutiny of 
those on board.“ may be interpreted several 
ways, depending upon the definition applied 
to “mutiny.” Probably the more frequently 
used definition would be a taking over, or a 
complete upheaval of an established organi- 
zation. In this case, a democratic govern- 
ment would suddenly have little or no pow- 
er and would command no respect from 
those people it previously governed. Often, 
merely the resulting chaos would sink the 
ship. However, I will concern myself with 
mutiny of another sort—mutiny in which 
the ship is sunk by the apathy of those 
aboard. 

Indifference in such a vital matter as gov- 
ernment cannot be approved. General dis- 
interest all too frequently results in internal 
destruction through corruption or absolute 
power. To avoid such disaster, it is impera- 
tive that each person even remotely con- 
nected with the ship of democracy do his 
part to keep her afloat. When Thomas Jef- 
ferson, in the Declaration of Independence, 
wrote that all men are created equal, I am 
confident he was not limiting that equality 
to liberties alone, but to duty as well; for 
participation in government is not only a 
privilege but a responsibility. of members of 
a democracy. In his famous Gettysburg 
Address, Abraham Lincoln spoke of a gov- 
ernment of the people, for the people, and 
by the people.” Emphasis on “of” and “by” 
shows that Lincoln too recognized the duty 
of every man toward government. Cicero 
once said that no man can escape duty. 
And so it is. William Morris delved further 
into the free opportunity of duty when he 
wrote: “Knowledge is a step which few may 
climb. While duty is a path all may tread.” 

In these two lines. Morris makes it evi- 
dent that duty Is one blessing all men share 
equally. However, all men do not share the 
duty of governmental participation. 

But the struggle to keep the ship afloat is 
more than a duty. It is a right, an oppor- 
tunity for self-satisfaction as well as organi- 
zational perfection—an opportunity which, 
unfortunately, few people have. Since this 
privilege is so far from being universal, there 
is all the more reason for retaining it. In- 
dividual apathy toward the opportunity of 
taking part in governmental administration 
must be condemned. 

Lack of interest in Government—be it Na- 
tional, State, or town—paves the way for 
corruption within. It has been said that 
the mighty Roman empire fell not because 
of external forces but because of internal 
weakness. Even today there is evidence of 
such weaknesses. One outstanding example 
is in the State of Massachusetts, where a 
man by the name of Ianello was elected to 
the State legislature while still serving a 
prison sentence. Why? Because he had no 
opposition; responsible citizens did not care 
enough to contribute their own time and 
their own abilities. A fear of becoming too 
involved is preventing capable people from 
keeping our democracy democratic. 

The more the general public mutinies 
against its own Government by ignoring its 
duty, the more likely is the chance that the 
ship of democracy may turn into a ship of 
dictatorship. By so doing, the public brings 
about a government with one-sided view- 
points and one-sided authority and power. 

It would cease to be representative, in any 
sense of the word, of everyone. Instead of 
sailing a sip of equality and freedom, we 
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would be driven toward despotism aboard a 
ship of inequality and restriction. 

The time has come. We can no longer 
sit back and watch small handfuls of citi- 
zens, capable or not, run our governments. 
Public interst and support in local, State, 
and national affairs are necessary to prevent 
corruption and unconditional authority and 
power from leaking in. Indeed, such mutiny 
in the form of apathy can do nothing but 
sink the ship of democracy. 

(By Scott Burnham) 

The ship of democracy of the United 
States has weathered all storms. This 
democracy, established by the Declaration of 
Independence in 1776 and outlined by the 
Constitution in 1789, is still thriving, 187 
years after its establishment. This fact 
alone substantiates the assertion that the 
democratic ship has weathered all storms. 

But there have been many changes since 
13 States and 20 million people became 50 
and 185 respectively. The great struggles 
in that period of time, such as civil war, 
urbanization, immigration, and farm and 
labor strife, can be encom: by the 
single theme, “Liberty versus order.“ Henry 
S. Commanger’s theme of American 
can also be used to help explain problems of 
representative government. 

The ship of democracy is manned by the 
American people, not just by the officials who 
captain it, nor by the voters who comprise 
the majority of its crew, but even the young- 
est person who enjoys the benefits of Ameri- 
can citizenship. The ship of democracy 
needs the willingness and interest of all the 
people to stay afloat. 

Mutiny in democracy is not an active coup 
d'etat as in many other forms of government 
but a passive, cancerous shirking of respon- 
sibility and lack of interest. Many people 
think it is the extremist, whether right or 
leftwing, who is the underminer or American 
democracy. But he is not. He is only the 
obvious, visible scapegoat of the real trouble- 
maker. The real troublemaker is the aver- 
age American who shies away from arguing 
or following issues, who neglects to write to 
his Congressman or arouse interest in a 
cause, who feels himself removed from his 
elected officials and, therefore, does not cam- 
paign, concern himself with issues, or vote. 
He thinks he is keeping the ship afloat by 
staying out of trouble and not advancing un- 
popular viewpoints; he is really helping to 
sink it. 

However, democracy guarantees the right 
not to take interest and does not force the 
shirker to take part. In ancient Athens, vot- 
ers were forced weekly to a hillside meeting 
by Scythian archers and penalized for ab- 
sence or tardiness. Democracy cannot use 
such methods to force interest upon the peo- 
ple. For democracy must be a voluntary in- 
dividual concern. The main problem of rep- 
resentative government is to guarantee the 
liberty of the individual, while providing 
enough order in government. There must 
be a balance between apathy and forced 
participation. 

This balance consists of arousing and 
maintaining interest in the affairs of the 
democratic state, so that there will be a will- 
ingness to participate. Interest is aroused 
largely through education. The United 
States deeply believes in this philosophy and 
has established free education for all Ameri- 
cans, The ability to read and write and 
think critically makes one aware of issues 
and of the personalities of candidates for 
office. 


Education is used and can be used more 
fully for indoctrination in the mechanics 
of democracy. It is hard to participate in 
something so complex and difficult to under- 
stand so as to engulf the individual. It is 
the writer's opinion that many Americans 
view democracy as Joseph K. views the legal 
system in Franz Kafka’s, The Trial.” The 
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individual American should be trained in the 
mechanics of democracy so it will not over- 
whelm him. A fair comparison of democracy 
with other forms of government is extremely 
important in order that the individual may 
realize his role in maintaining the present 
system, or even in changing it by democratic 
means. 

Use of mass media, such as radio, televi- 
sion, magazines, and newspapers, is extreme- 
ly useful in the democratic state. These 
media can be used to arouse interest in a 
cause, as newspapers have done in cases of 
scandal and urban blight; to present fair ap- 
praisals and give opinions on issues, as edi- 
torials and news summaries often do; and to 
bring candidates for office into the public 
light, as tlevision-radio debates have recent- 
ly done. Public interest, maintained by mass 
media, can help to end the scandals of gov- 
ernment, the inefficiency and waste of money 
and resources, and the election of dishonest 
or incompetent officials. 

Enthusiasm does not occur by chance, but 
has to be worked for. Experience in repre- 
sentative government is important for the 
young American, to make him aware of the 
Tesponsibilities he will face when he is 21, 
and to encourage him to assume these re- 
Sponsibilities. This experience should not 
be restricted to the intelligent few, who 
should be encouraged to become responsible 
officeholders, but should be given to a cross 
section of young people. Democracy is a 
slow business, but it is everyone’s business. 
Unless enthusiasm and interest replace apa- 
thy and tolerance, the ship of democracy 
will sink. 


Now Is Time for Review of U.N. Role, 
Charter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


or KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18,1963 - 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an editorial from the Wich- 
ita, Kans., Eagle which I believe reflects 
some of the growing concern in the 
United States regarding the future of 
this world organization, and this Na- 
tion’s participation—above and beyond 
all others—in financing its operations. 
My congressional mail indicates that 
many citizens are in accord with the 
views expressed in the following edi- 
torial: 

Now Is Tome ror Review or U.N. ROLE, 

CHARTER 

The United Nations is far from dead. But 
it is sick, afflicted with two ailments that 
could prove fatal unless remedies are found 
for them. The two are nonsupport and uni- 
versality. 

The seriousness of the first was illustrated 
this week when the Soviet Union announced 
haughtily that it would refuse to pay its 
share of any expenses assumed by the U.N. 
which, in the Soviet view, were unlawfully 
voted by the General Assembly. 

Prior to this, the Kremlin has refused to 
pay its assessments for the Congo operations 
and the Middle Eastern force (on the Israeli- 
Egyptian border), contending that these 
should have been voted by the Security 
Council—where the U.S.S.R. could have ve- 
toed them. Now the Soviets have extended 

their refusal to regular U.N. costs. 
~ Other Communist-bloc nations are ex- 
pected to follow suit. But they are not alone 
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in this; France likewise has refused to pay 
its full share of the regular U.N. budget. 
As for the Congo operation, a total of 75 
nations are behind in their contributions, 
and only the U.N. $200 million bond issue 
(mostly bought by the United States) has 
kept the peacekeeping force in the African 
nation. 

The United States is assessed 32.02 percent 
of the regular U.N. budget and pays at the 
same rate for peace-keeping functions. But 
it also has been voluntary contri- 
butions, so that it has paid about 4714 per- 
cent of the $300 million Congo costs. 

This ailment Is aggravated by the other— 
universality. By this is meant the exten- 
sion of U.N, membership to scores of nations 
that have little to contribute to the inter- 
national organization, either in effective par- 
ticipation or resources. 

The U.N. was formed with 50 nations in 
1945; it now has 110, many of them extremely 
small. In the original charter, the U.N. was 
supposed to be controlled in its major deci- 
sions by the five great nation permanent 
members of the Security Council. But this 
changed, and the United States had a large 
part in the change. 

Pushed by the United States, the U.N 
approved a “uniting for peace” resolution 
on November 3, 1950, to keep the UN. from 
being immobilized by Soviet vetoes during 
the Korean war. This resolution transferred 
most powers from the Council to the General 
Assembly. 

- Now this is returning to haunt the United 

States, because with a large number (perhaps 
even a majority on some: issues) of irre- 
sponsible members, Assembly is being used 
increasingly against the original members, 
often to undermine U.S. foreign policy. 

It can be argued that it is healthy for 
the U.N. to cease being under the US. 
thumb. But, healthy or not, this threat to 
our foreign policy will make it necessary to 
find other methods of protecting our na- 
tional security. 

If the United States must pay higher U.N. 
costs—as undoubtedly will happen if the 
Soviets and others get away with their pay- 
ment refusals—this will make for a ridicu- 
lous and intolerable situation, 

Despite this, the fact remains that there 
is a proper role for a well-run United Na- 
tions. So, the search should begin for ways 
to rebuild its structure. 

Several proposals have been made to weigh 
the votes of nations in the Assembly by 
population, gross national product, or U.N. 
financial contributions. This might be the 
answer, but for it to gain approval would 
require two-thirds of both Council and As- 
sembly, including all permanent Council 
members. This seems nigh impossible. 

But no matter the obstacles, it is time 
the U.N. undertook a major review of its 
charter and its role as a world organization. 
If it doesn’t, one day we'll awaken to find the 
United Nations truly deceased and buried 
alongside the League of Nations. 


Cynicism as Handy Political Tool 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, the city of 
Danville has been harassed for more 
than 2 weeks with racial disturbances 
and violence which has been brought on 
by outsiders and by persons who are not 
familiar with our people or the problems. 
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Danville is in the congressional district 
which I have the honor to represent. I 
live only 30 miles from the city. I am 
well acquainted with the officials and 
the people of Danville. I know that they 
are capable of handling their own prob- 
lems and that any situation which arises 
will be solved on a peaceable and satis- 
factory and just basis. 


The bitterness which has arisen there 
is intense, but I am confident that it will 
subside and peace, harmony, and racial 
accord will again reign in that fine city 
if the outsiders will depart. 

Marion S. Saunders, the editor of the 
Register, has expressed himself on the 
subject of the difficulties in Danville in 
an editorial appearing in that paper on 
Saturday, June 15, 1963, which under 
leave heretofore extended me is inserted 
in the RECORD. 


The editorial follows: 
[From the Danville (Va.), Register, June 15, 
1963] 


CYNICISM aS HANDY POLITICAL TOOL 

What has been going on in Danville and 
other cities in the name of freedom is not a 
spontaneous movement but a carefully laid 
plan that combines a centennial year of pro- 
test with the Kennedy campaign for reelec- 
tion. The details long ago were worked out 
and the actions and statements dovetail so 
that they may advance what seems both 
causes but in reality is but one cause. 

Militant Negro leaders were far from 
satisfied with the progress achieved by the 
race during their first hundred years of free- 
dom in the United States. That progress far 
outstripped Negro achievement anywhere else 
in the world, to be sure; but, even so, It was 
not enough to placate the Negro leaders 
whose status depends upon conyincing 
masses of people not yet ready to qualify 
for certain jobs that they are being denied 
employment by reason of color. As a Negro 
educator said in testifying before a Con- 
gressional committee in response to a heated 
charge by the late Walter White, executive 
secretary of the NAACP, “His business is 
agitating.” That same explanation applied 
to a number of recently arrived brethren in 
Danville and they have been identified, too, 
at other centers of civil disobedience and 
criminal disturbances. 


Early in this session of the Congress, 
President Kennedy made his move to create 
a new executive department of Urban Affairs 
and he made known his intention to appoint 
Dr. Robert Weaver, the highest ranking Negro 
in the administration, to be Secretary of 
Urban Affairs. This was just one of a batch 
of emancipation centennial bills intended to 
win favor with Negro voters as part of the 
preparations for the 1964 election. 

Congress rebuffed the bid to enlarge the 
Executive Department and the Cabinet. At 
the same time, neither the House nor the 
Senate, despite some talk for buncombe heard 
here and there, has shown any real interest 
in civil rights legislation. When this atti- 
tude within the legislative branch became 
clear, something had to be done to alter the 
circumstances. $ 

Dr. Martin Luther King sent his “Southern 
Christians” into a supposedly nonviolent 
campaign of mass demonstrations to consti- 
tute civil disobedience. While these demon- 
strations began as nonviolent exercises, soon 
participants began to break laws by halting 
traffic, trespassing, attacks, and using deadly 
weapons. That law violation was the pre- 
meditated intent is shown by their expressed 
determination to make the legal authorities 
in a score of cities fill their jails with them. 
It was one way of focusing public attention 
upon their antics and activities. 
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Dr. King and the Committee for Racial 
Equality even went back to the year 1212 
to repeat the folly of a Dark Ages Pope 
who condoned the organization of a chil- 
dren's crusade in France and Germany to 
march to Jerusalem and by their obvious 
innocence redeem that holy city from the 
Saracens. The first group of children to 
cross the Alps and reach the Mediterranean 
were sold in slavery—not by the Saracens 
on the other side of Mare Nostrum but by 
some of the encouragers of the crusade, 
The second group, upon learning the fate 
of the first, turned back after crossing the 
Alps but many never saw home or family 
again. Jerusalem, incidentally, remained 
under the rule of the Ottoman Empire un- 
til freed by an Anglo-Saxon force—the very 
people now abused in the language of the 
zealot. 

The cynicism of the President cannot be 
ignored as he uses the disturbances to fur- 
ther his own schemes. He is willing—as he 
has demonstrated—to use bayonet-tipped 
rifles in the hands of hardened paratroopers 
to force compliance with a legal order when 
that order favored a lone Negro. Yet, when 
a straggly mob of children led by a few 
professional agitators violate well-established 
laws as old as civilization itself and appli- 
cable to all colors, kinds and conditions of 
people, Mr. Kennedy sees it as “the fires 
of frustration and discord”, and the Presi- 
dent suggests that if new civil rights laws 
are not enacted in the Congress they will be 
in the streets. 

That is a threat of pulling a Castro on 
the people of the United States. Laws in 
this country are not to be enacted from 
pressure or from political cynicism but 
rather from reasoned justice and right. 

If anyone deliberately wants to retard 
the progress of the Negro, either in this 
country or in Africa, there are no indications 
of such. The Negro has been given a lot of 
assistance and encouragement and will con- 
tinue to receive both in his legitimate en- 
deavors to improve his lot and his circum- 
stances but the white man has not yet 
achieved perfection nor is he likely soon 
to do so. Such progress as has been made by 
the white man was earned by diligent appli- 
cation and steadfast purpose, not by shout- 
ing and parading and cluttering up estab- 
lishments where he often was not welcome, 
It will be the same with the Negro. Those 
who qualify for certain work will find it, be- 
cause there always is room at the top and 
always too few with the qualifications de- 
manded of the man or woman at the top. 

Our white and our Negro citizens should 
not be carried away in the noise of the 
campaign to use them to achieve the ends 
of those who make a business of manipulat- 
ing people—white and Negro. 

The Kennedy campaign for a second term 
already is well underway, That is what all 
the shouting is about—that and the payoff 
to the agitators. 


A Job Well Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for the Recorp an editorial from the 
Hagerstown Morning Herald of June 12, 
1963, which gives due credit to a hard- 
working, unpaid public servant who has, 
for the past 60 years, helped Maryland 
people keep tabs on daily weather infor- 
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mation. In recognition of these long 
years of unselfish public service, Presi- 
dent Kennedy sent a personal letter of 
commendation to this dedicated Mary- 
land citizen. This is a fitting acknowl- 
edgment to this fine gentleman. 
The text of the editorial follows: 
A Jos WELL DONE 


The delivery of a letter of commendation 
from President Kennedy to veteran weather 
observer, D. Paul Oswald, was certainly well 
deserved. Representative CARLTON R. SICKLES 
hit the nail right on the head when he spoke 
of Mr. Oswald's invaluable service to the 
city, State, and Nation. 

Mr. Oswald has been keeping tabs on the 
weather for 60 years, but there obviously 
was something that neither President Ken- 
nedy nor Representatives Stickies had a way 
of knowing. That is the fact that every 
night at 9:30 Mr. Oswald calls the Morning 
Herald with all the vital weather statistics 
for the day. 

Here is a man who earns no pay for his 
unselfish public service. But he earns more 
than mere money in the satisfaction of 
keeping his fellowmen informed about the 
elements, be the news good or bad. 


Scholarship Winner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, & 
young resident of my San Diego district, 
Steven Carl Mann, has recently won the 
first place scholarship in an annual na- 
tional competition, the Thom McAn 
Leadership Awards for 1963. 

Steven receives a $1,000 scholarship, 
preceded by an all-expense trip to New 
York City and Washington, D.C. I am 
told he will be a visitor on Capitol Hill 
the second week in July. 

President of his student body at San 
Diego's Abraham Lincoln High School, 
Steven Mann ranked fourth scholasti- 
cally in a graduating class of 550. He 
had participated in an unusual special 
program which San Diego city schools 
provide for gifted and very able stu- 
dents. This includes special guidance 
and counseling, as well as “enriched” 
courses. 

Steven has demonstrated a broad apti- 
tude—for, in addition to gaining mem- 
bership in the National Honor Society, 
he captained Lincoln High’s varsity bas- 
ketball team and participated in golf and 
crosscountry running. ~= 

The Thom McAn essay contest asked 
“Why Seek a College Education?” Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
scribe Steven Mann’s answer in the REC- 
ORD. 

The essay follows: 

COLLEGE EDUCATION AND LEADERSHIP 
(By Steven Carl Mann) 

In the high-speed world of tomorrow,” 
today's leaders are telling today’s youth, “the 
emphasis will be more and more upon strong 
leadership.” The desperate need for leaders 
is caused in part by the increased automation 
of our society, and the resulting tendency of 
our people to be stereotyped conformists. A 
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leader is one who has certain qualities, either 
innate or projected, which stimulate others 
to follow his example. While the need for 
leaders is most obvious, we must see that 
these have been, and will be, leaders who have 
guided (or misguided) their peoples to 
disaster. 

Herein lies the problem. At the same time 
that leaders must be encouraged, they must 
be educated to the refined ideals and basic 
truths of free people. Of course, the ideal 
place for receiving this advanced education Is 
a college. For while leadership without edu- 
cation is disaster, a leadership with un- 
clouded, educated perception is hope for 
mankind. 

There is yet another light in which leader- 
ship and college can be seen together. That 
is leadership on the college campus. We 
recognize today that our colleges are the 
birthplace of our free thinkers” and angry 
young men.“ It is realized that these indi- 
vidualists are sometimes confused in their 
intense zeal to depart from the social mores. 

The college campus has thus become the 
ideal testing ground for tomorrow's leaders. 
It is not to encourage conformity in itself 
that we curb the rebels, but to discourage 
the nonconformity which would completely 
abandon the precepts of truth and freedom. 

It ts obvious that college and leadership 
go hand in hand. College and the education 
it offers is the substance of mature leader- 
ship. And also it is just as clear that strong 
leadership is essential to the college campus 
to maintain the predominance of a free 
people's ideals. 


Commencement, Class of 1963, LaSalle 
Military Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include my re- 
marks to the graduating class of 1963 
at La Salle Military Academy on Thurs- 
day, June 13, 1963: 

Reverend Brother Raphael, faculty mem- 
bers, graduates, their parents and guests, 
first, let me say how grateful I am for the 
invitation to take part in this commence- 
ment program. But no words of thanks, 
however happily expressed, cam conyey my 
warm appreciation of the honor. It is a 
deep satisfaction to come home to La Salle, 
a great school of great traditions, Now I 
have a suspicion that some of you graduates 
were dismayed to hear that a Congressman 
would speak here today; as a group, Con- 
gressmen have a reputation for long and 
windy orations, but I hope to prove the ex- 
ception to the rule, Nor do I intend to ladie 
out large doses of advice; whenever I am 
tempted to do so, I recall the story of the 
boy who was asked in an examination, “Who 
was Socrates?” His answer was short and to 
the point. “Socrates was a Greek,” he said. 
“He went around giving people advice. The 
people poisoned him.” Instead, I want to 
discuss with you what I call the “can do” 
philosophy—a resoluteness of spirit that en- 
ables us to view life as a challenge and to 
surmount the obstacles that are a part of 
life's course. 

One of this country’s most profound 
men— Abraham Lincoln—once illustrated 
the point in a story he told on himself, 
In the days when he was a circuit-riding 
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country lawyer in Illinois, Lincoln was driv- 
ing in his buggy along a narrow lane when 
he met a woman in another buggy coming 
in the opposite direction. Woods on both 
sides of the lane prevented either from turn- 
ing around, so they stopped and just looked 
at one another. Finally, the woman spoke 
up. “I do declare,” she said, you're just 
about the ugliest man I ever saw.” “Well, 
madam,” Lincoln replied, “I have been told 
that, and I am inclined to agree with you. 
But there isn’t really anything I can do 
about it, is there?“ The woman thought a 
moment. Then she replied, Well, you could 
at least stay home.” 

It taught him, Lincoln said in later years, 
that there is always something that a man 
can do in any situation. 

Unfortunately, we are living in an era in 
which the can-do philosophy is considered 
old-fashioned, tf not downright antisocial. 
The rare person who wants to de something— 
to solve a problem with reasoned action, to 
forcefully resolve a dilemma—is shunned as 
an eccentric or a troublemaker. He is told, 
“Don’t rock the boat.“ Too many of us 
swerve from high purpose; we follow the line 
of least resistance, accommodating ourselves 
to the convenient and the expedient only to 
find that, inevitably, a problem avoided is 
still a problem. The civil rights crisis in 
the South—and in the North, to a lesser 
degree—is a case in point. The thinking 
people in the South know and have known 
for years that racial discrimination is morally 
indefensible; yet, knowing this, they evaded 
their responsibility in not correcting it, tell- 
ing themselves that time somehow would take 
care of the problem. The result is that ex- 
tremists on both sides have created an ex- 
plosive situation while the moderates sit 
futilely by, wringing their hands. 

By compromising in situations that call for 
„action we eventually compromise ourselves. 
To acquisce in any delinquency is to condone 
it; when we shrug with cynical indifference 
at disclosures of graft and corruption in high 
places we in effect are encouraging more graft 
and corruption; when we accept a repair- 
man’s bill for work poorly done we are cheat- 
ing ourselves and the repairman’s subsequent 
customers. We are passive when we should 
be active. We tend to disengage ourselves 
from the responsibility that principle im- 
poses. We would like to see a better world, 
of course, but we are unwilling to do anything 
about making it better. 

But what, you might ask, can I do about 
it? Well, there are two approaches to life— 
the negative and the positive. Let's take the 
negative first. For an example of the nega- 
tive carried to its ultimate, we have the 
beatnik. Here is a person who, having con- 
cluded that the world is rotten beyond re- 


his time to writing long and largely incom- 
le denunciations of the world as he 
finds it. To a certain extent, he is right; 


And, incidentally, nonconformity is a much 
abused term. It has come to mean the 
beatnik, the rebel without a cause, the misfit 
who feels that simply by flouting the stand- 
ards of conventional behavior he is in some 
manner striking a blow for freedom of the 
individual, But nonconformity is a matter 
of the mind, not of dress and behavior. The 
men who founded this Nation were non- 
conformists in the true meaning of the word. 
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They were rebels with a cause—the cause of 
freedom. 

Now let’s look at the positive approach. 
Is it possible in today’s complex and regi- 
mented society for the indivydual to make 
himself and his ideas felt? Is it wise to 
speak out as a resolute minority of one? Are 
the rewards greater to the conformist who 
goes along with the crowd? Is security more 
satisfying than challenge? We hear on all 
sides that the day of the individual is long 
since over, that this is the day of the organi- 
zation man, the day of mass this and mass 
that. 

There is in Washington today a man who 
in himself is the dramatic answer to these 
questions. His name is Hyman Rickover— 
Adm. Hyman Rickover. Someone once 
said that Admiral Rickover has made a career 
of being unpopular and, in some areas, he 
is unpopular. But this bothers him not at 
all; had he chosen to be popular the world 
would never have heard of him—and our 
country would be the worse for it. But the 
admiral had an idea—the nuclear-powered 
submarine—and he determined to fight for 
it. He spoke out, forcefully, when he could 
nave taken the line of least resistance and 
quietly shelved his project in the face of 
criticism from those in authority who felt 
he was rocking the boat. The opponents of 
the Nautilus—and there were many—felt the 
project was foredoomed to failure. Just 
couldn't be done, they said. It was the old 
story of the bumblebee all over again. 
Aerodynamically, you know, the bumble- 
bee's heavy fuselage is so out of proportion 
to his wingspan and powerplant that. it is 
impossible for him to fly. But the bumble- 
bee doesn’t know that, and files anyway. As 
the admiral was to say later, it was fortunate 
that his critics didn’t believe in the Nauti- 
lus; convinced he would fail, they left him 
alone to successfully complete his project. 
The result of Rickover's willingness to court 
antagonism for what he believed in has given 
the country perhaps its most potent deter- 
rent weapon—the Polaris missile submarine. 
And his criticism of American educational 
methods has had a profound effect on edu- 
cators, who more and more are beginning to 
see the wisdom of fundamentals in our 
school. His was a lone voice, but it was 
heard loud and clear above the plaints of 
those who say the individual cannot make 
himself felt in our society. 

If Admiral Rickover had taken the easy 
way, the conformist’s way, he would have 
proceeded uneventfully to an honorable but 
obscure retirement. He chose instead to do 
something; his reward is the satisfaction of 
making a major contribution to the defense 
of his country. What material gain could 
possibly compare to his achievement? 

But what about opportunity in today's 
world? Is it true, as we are told by the pes- 
simists, that the frontier is no more, that 
there is nowhere left for a young man to 
seek his fortune; that corporate rigidity, 
union solidarity and government regulation 
leave room only for the human cog who is 
content to take his place in the giant wheel 
and revolve slowly toward retirement? Must 
a man go along with his superiors, even when 
he feels in his heart they are wrong, in order 
to succeed in the business world? Is there 
really room for the man who wants to do 
something when all around him he hears the 
refrain, “don’t rock the boat“? 

Well, again I can provide you a living an- 
swer in a man you all have seen on televi- 
sion—George Romney, former head of Amer- 
ican Motors and right now embarked on what 
tical career 


A midget among the 
Detroit giants, who felt he should be thank- 
ful with the few crumbs that fell from the 
big table. But Romney had an idea. He 
felt the standard Detroit product was too 
big, too cumbersome and too costly to oper- 
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ate. He voiced his opinion, too—loudly and 
at very opportunity. 
car was a “Detroit dinosaur.” 
this sort of thing did not endear him to the 
Detroit faction. And when he had the te- 
merity to suggest that what the American 
buyer realy wanted was a compact car, they 
derided him. Patiently, in the manner of a 
teacher with a not-too-bright pupil, they 
told him that they knew what the public 
wanted. 

They had been in the automobile business 
much longer than he; they had spent mil- 
lions on motivational research that told 
them, positively, that. Americans would not 
buy a small car. Romney felt that motiva- 
tional research was bunk, and said so, there- 
by exposing himself to additional scorn from 
various forward thinkers. But he decided to 
fiy in the face of all this accumulated wis- 
dom and build a compact car anyway; if he 
failed, the company stood a good chance of 
going under; yet he had the courage to chal- 
lenge corporate conformity and go it alone. 
We all know the answer; a good many of you 
here today probably are driving one of the 
compacts that George Romney pioneered. 
It was also said that he couldn't be elected 
Governor of Michigan; but, like the bumble- 
bee, he didn't know it. I would like to say 
that Governor Romney is a Democrat, but 
honesty compels me to admit that he is a 
Republican; anyway, this does prove that a 
Democrat can have nice things to say about 
a Republican once in a while. So, you see, 
there is room for the man of ideas in today's 
business world; it is still the individual who 
makes the impact, not what the pundits are 
fond of calling the masses. In fact, there 
is probably more room than ever before for 
the man with an idea and the determination 
to do something about it. In a time of 
creeping conformity, the nonconformist has 
a splendid opportunity. 

Only a few years ago another man gave us 
a shining example of ideas in action. At 
77—and not in robust health—he was chosen 
for a post of power and responsibility Those 
who selected him for the position assumed 
he would be an interim head—a caretaker, 
so to speak, to keep things tidy for his 
ultimate successor. This man could have, 
with all respect and honor, done just that. 
But he had a dream—two dreams, really— 
and despite his age and failing strength he 
was determined to do something to bring 
his cherished dream to reality. n 

This man broke with tradition in many 
ways, not always to the pleasure of those 
around him. He was not content with the 
status quo, though he might have pro- 
longed his life had he been so; he gave un- 
sparingly of himself; whatever ill he could 
remedy, he did. I am speaking, of course, 
of our beloved Pope John XXIII. whose 
greatness in his brief reign can be measured 
by the unprecedented tribute paid him in 
every part of the world, Catholic and non- 
Catholic alike, upon his sad death. He left 
as his legacy the first tentative—but none- 
theless epochal—steps toward the fulfill- 
ment of his golden dream—peace for the 
world and eventual Christian unity. 

Consider the inspiring example of this 
stalwart man when you are tempted to think 
of security instead of challenge. Security 
is a word I feel we use too frequently today. 
Now, I am not opposed to foresight and 
prudence, certainly; every thoughtful per- 
son ponders security toward the end of 
his life. But too many today sacri- 
fice the future for security. I keep thinking 
of something that a friend of mine told 
me not long ago; this man, an executive, 
was interviewing a young man for a starting 
job with his firm, a job with a good poten- 
tial. The young man was bright, personable, 
and articulate. He was a graduate of a good 
school, he seemed well-grounded in the 
basics required for the job, and my friend 
had all but signed him on when he killed 
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his chances with a single question. “What,” 
he asked, “is the company’s pension policy?“ 
The young man was 22. “That question,” 
my friend said, “told me volumes. Here 
was a young man simply looking for a job, 
not a future.” What the young man had 
tailed to learn was that success is its own 
security—and, anyway, as our President once 
observed, the only total security lies in 
prison. If total security is to be our goal, 
then a life-termer is a highly successful man. 

Remember, the secure person is not neces- 
sarily a happy one; life without risk and 
challenge is like popcorn without salt; it 


soon cloys. 
Admittedly, there are risks in today’s 
world. The spector of nuclear holocaust 


haunts us all from time to time; but there 
have always been risks; in earller times there 
were famine and pestilence; in the infant 
days of our own country the settlers lived 
under the constant and very real threat of 
death from marauding Indians. They ac- 
cepted that risk, as we must accept those of 
our own time. This acceptance is one of the 
disciplines of life. We don’t buy an auto- 
mobile from the standpoint of how well it 
will hold up in a collision; neither do we 
live with the resignation that our demise in 
a nuclear Armageddon is inevitable. We con- 
sider the risks, and press on toward our 
goals 


There are challenges in today’s world, too, 
more than ever before in history, though the 
hand-wringers will tell you that, in Alex- 
ander’s anguished cry, there are no more 
worlds to conquer. That is bunk. We are 
right now on the threshold of the most 
dramatic era of exploration the world has 
ever known—that of space. When you are 
told that there are no more worlds to con- 
quer, mention a name—that of Gordon 
Cooper. And space is but one area of op- 
portunity—every day we read of break- 
throughs in medicine, in electronics, in com- 
munications, in every field. It is a better 
world you are going into, also; we have made 
progress in social justice; not as much, per- 
haps, as we would have liked, but we have 
made progress nonetheless; all of us are far 
more conscious of injustice than we were 
only a generation ago; now we must trans- 
late our understanding into action; you of 
the younger generation will pioneer new 
breakthroughs in the humanities. The im- 
portant thing is to be a doer, a participant, 
not a spectator. Get down out of the gal- 
lery and get on the stage. You may get a 
few boos from time to time, but you will get 
the rewards also. 

Earlier, I mentioned that I would be spar- 
ing with advice—ohkviously, I don't wish to 
share Socrates’ fate—and I hope I have been. 
But, in conclusion, I do wish to leave a few 
thoughts with you that, under close exami- 


nation, appear suspiciously like advice. I 1 


would rather call them thoughts. 

Pirst, never sacrifice character to the 
spurious cult of popularity. It is far better 
to be respected than to be popular, whatever 
that loose word means. Have the courage of 
your convictions; speak out, not in anger 
or contentiously but from conviction, when 
you know you should; don’t compromise and 
don't accommodate to what your heart tells 
you is wrong; if a friend was drowning, would 
you stop to think about getting your clothes 
soaked? Of course not. Your instinct would 
send you into the water in a second. Then 
let your instinct lead you in moral decisions; 
the inconvenienence, the trouble, or the un- 
popularity your decision might bring you 
will be fleeting; the solid satisfaction of ad- 
hering to principle will remain and strength- 
en you. Do not fear to be a nonconformist; 
if all of us were conformists we would still be 
living in caves back in the dim, Jurassic 
dawn. If the boat needs rocking, rock it. 
Set yourself a goal and work toward it un- 
swervingly; work without a goal is only 
pointless drudgery; with a goal it is a thrill- 
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ing challenge. And above all, keep in mind 
the lesson learned by Abraham Lincoln in 
his encounter with the woman in the lane— 
you can always do something in any situa- 
tion that faces you in life—so doit. To close, 
I should like to leave you with what, to me, 
is one of the most inspiring credos I have 
ever heard. It was written by Mr. Dean 
Alfange, who calls it, and I quote, “My 
Creed." It is also mine, and I hope it will 
be yours. I quote: 

“I do not choose to be a common man. It 
is my right to be uncommon, if I can. I seek 
opportunity, not security. I do not wish to 
be a kept citizen, humbled and dulled by 
having the state look after me. I want to 
take the calculated risk; to dream and to 
build, to fail and succeed. I refuse to barter 
incentive for a dole. I prefer the challenges 
of life to the guaranteed existence; the thrill 
of fulfillment to the state calm of utopia. I 
will not trade freedom for beneficence, nor 
my dignity for a handout. I will never 
cower before any master, nor bend to any 
threat. It is my heritage to stand erect, 
proud and unafraid; to think and act for my- 
self, enjoy the benefit of my creations, and 
to face the world boldly and to say, this I 
have done. All this is what it means to be 
an American.” 

Thank you. 


Valedictory Delivered at Capitol Page 
School by Kenneth L. Kaliher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, on the 
10th of June commencement exercises 
were held for the Capitol Page School. 
The Valedictory Message was delivered 
by a fine Minnesota lad by the name of 
Kenneth Kaliher. 

I read this speech with interest and 
found this message, while a brief one, 
contained a challenging philosophy that 
we could all profit by. 

Mr. Speaker, I would further add, that 
our country will be in good hands when 
young men such as Kenneth assume 
leadership positions. I congratulate 
Kenneth on his message. 

The message follows: : 
VALEDICTORY DELIVERED AT CAPITOL PAGE 

SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT BY KENNETH L. 

KALIHER ON JUNE 10, 1963 

Distinguished guests, faculty members, 
parents, and friends of the 20 seniors receiv- 
ing their diplomas tonight, all plan college 
careers. As we embark on this, the most 
important phase of our education, it would 
be well for each of us to examine himself 
in relation to the world around him. We 
will go to college for many reasons: to de- 
velop our abilities in our chosen fields, to 
broaden our outlooks, to challenge and 
stimulate our minds, to enable us to con- 
tribute to, as well as gain from society, and, 
basically, to learn. But, in reality, in going 
to college we are first and foremost prepar- 
ing ourselves for the future, better to be able 
to get along with and to serve society, not 
only in our own country, but in the entire 
world. 

We can serve it first by acquiring knowl- 
edge. We must acquire knowledge in order 
to be able to make a living. We must learn 
to perform a particular duty, however, sim- 
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ple or involved, to fill a particular need in 
society. We should acquire knowledge to 
learn more about the world around us, for 
only through learning about it can we hope 
to understand it, its people, and its prob- 
lems. We must also acquire knowledge to 
be able better to choose our leaders and 
spokesmen in government. ‘ 

We can serve society by being good citi- 
zens. A good citizen takes an interest in, 
and keeps informed about government at 
all levels. The French philosopher and 
writer Jean Rousseau said: 

“As soon as any man says of the affairs 
of the State, ‘What does it matter to me?’ 
the State may be given up for lost.“ 

A good citizen willingly fulfills the obli- 
gations accompanying citizenship. He does 
so primarily by voting, but also by serving 
in the military, and by accepting jury duty 
when asked. The most basic sign of a truly 
“good citizen" is whether he is always a good 
citizen. Does he see and perform his less 
obvious civic duties, such as taking care of 
his property, respecting the rights, property, 
and feelings of others, and g 
proper authority? As fellow citizens of the 
United States, we must see, and do, our duty 
to our country, in order to perpetuate our 
Government, not only as the servant of the 
people to do for them that which they can- 
not do for themselves, but as the guardian 
of our individual rights. 

In acquiring knowledge, and in being good 
citizens, we constantly exercise many of our 
rights and privileges: freedom to choose our 
own vocation, freedom of the press (through 
which we keep informed and learn of others), 
freedom of suffrage (through which we can 
choose our governmental leaders, and by so 
doing, our government), freedom to par- 
ticipate in government (to run for these 
very offices if we so desire), the right to peti- 
tion to express our opinions without fear of 
recrimination, the right to a fair trial, and 
many others. The best way to keep these 
individual rights and liberties alive is to 
exercise them to the utmost, This leads me 
to my third point. 

We can serve society by being ourselves. 
We should take advantage of our God-given 
rights to think as we wish and to develop 
our own individual personalities. By so do- 
ing, each of us will become an individual in 
the true sense of the word. s 

It is important to maintain our personal 
opinions, views, feelings, preferences, likes, 
and dislikes, for in the words of the late Dean 
Whitney Griswold of Yale University, “Cre- 
ative ideas do not spring from groups. They 
spring from individuals. The divine spark 
leaps from the finger of God to the finger of 
Adam.” Dean Griswold questioned whether 
“Hamlet could have been written by a com- 
mittee, or the Mona Lisa painted by a club? 
Could the New Testament. have been com- 
posed as a conference report?” - Obviously 
not, for in the security of a group, individual 
creative inspirations tend to drift to the 
background to make way for joint efforts 
which rarely express singular thoughts. 
Similarly, if we allow our minds to lapse 
into a state of “group thinking,” they will 
fail to produce individual creative inspira- 
tions, and they will instead yield mediocre 
thoughts and ideas, intended to please every- 
one, but actually serving no purpose since 
they reflect on one particular opinion. 

However, being an individual is all in vain 
if it is done only to be different. To fulfill 
our purpose, that of serving society, we must 
be ourselves, as we know we ought to be, as 
opposed to someone we think others might 
prefer us to be. In Galatians, chapter 6, 
verses 3-5, we read: 

“For if a man think himself to be some- 
thing, when he is nothing, he deceiveth him- 
self. But let every man prove his own work, 
and then shall he find rejoicing in himself 
alone, and not in another. For every man 
shall bear his own burden.” 
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If we try to be something we aren't, and 
can't be, we are truly deceiving ourselves, 
and no one else. 

We will be going out into a world plagued 
by an international conspiracy, burdened 
with a threatening global struggle for the 
minds of men. As citizens of the United 
States, we enjoy the highest standard of 
living in the world, the most representative 
form of government, and more individual 
freedoms than any other civilized people on 
Earth. In order better to combat this con- 
spiracy, we must guard our rights and liber- 
ties as our best defense against communism. 
The end result of the practice of our in- 
dividual rights should be the exemplification, 
by every one of us, of how democracy, and 
the value it places upon the individual, com- 
bine to form a strengthened character, build- 
ing a stronger populace, and a stronger na- 
tion, capable of standing up to any threat, or 
any challenge. 

Thank you. 


The California 23d District Election 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, the special election held re- 
cently in the 23d District of California 
has given members of the Republican 
Party the opportunity to make a number 
of wild and erroneous claims. 

The defeat of the Democratic candi- 
date has been called a repudiation of 
the Kennedy administration, and a 
voters revolt against the policies of the 
Democratic Party. 

This of course is simply not the case. 
I submit for the consideration of my 
colleagues an article from the Los 
Angeles Times of Thursday, June 13, 
1963. Mr. Richard Bergholz, the well- 
known and distinguished political writer 
for that newspaper, puts the election in 
the 23d District into proper focus, and I 
trust this will silence any further specu- 
lation on the matter. 

The article is as follows: 

GOP OUTHUSTLED THE DEMOCRATS IN Bia RACE 
(By Richard Bergholz) 

If someone asks how it happened that Re- 
publicans captured the normally Democratic 
congressional seat in the 23d District Tues- 
day, there’s a very brief, but succinct 
answer: 

The Democrats simply blew it. 

The hard fact is that with all their bullt- 
in advantages, with a 9 to 5 bulge in regis- 
tration, the Democrats simply were out- 
hustled, outcampaigned. 

And you can pretty much chalk up as 
political oratory the contention that the 
results constitute a triumph for conservative 
over liberal dogma, or that they are in fact 
a repudiation of the New Frontier. 

The fact is that issues had relatively little 
to do with the smashing upset triumph of 
Mayor Del Clawson, of Compton, a Republi- 
can, over Assemblyman Carley V. Porter, of 
Compton, the leading Democrat. 

Perhaps the best—and briefest—diagnosis 
came from Representative Bos Witson, of 
San Diego, who heads the National Republi- 
can Congressional Campaign Committee. 
The winning formula, he said from Washing- 
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ton, was “a good candidate, good manage- 
ment, and good organization.” 

Clawson, although soundly trounced by 
the late Representative Clyde Doyle, Demo- 
crat, of South Gate, in the November gen- 
eral election last year, presented himself 
as a clean-cut, successful city official who 
had helped cut taxes, who was by his own 
definition a bit right of center in the po- 
litical spectrum but who was not an ultra- 
conservative. 

He had good management, to be sure. 
The same firm—Spencer-Roberts & Associ- 
ates—which ran his campaign also had di- 
rected the successful special election effort 
for Republican Don CLAUSEN, of Crescent 
City, in the First Congressional District in 
northern California last January. And it 
had jockeyed Councilman Louis Nowell to 
victory in the May 23 city election against the 
determined opposition of Mayor Samuel W. 
Yorty and his friends. Clawson not only had 
competent, professional advice; he heeded it. 

And somehow or other, Republicans man- 
aged to pull in the same direction for this 
special effort—the far right and the mod- 
erates alike. 

Nobody can say for sure, but it's a good 
guess that as many as 2,000 volunteers 
worked for Clawson and the GOP on election 
day. Some came from far outside the county. 
The big job: Turn out the vote—specifically, 
the 50,000 Republicans in the district. 

It’s obvious the effort succeeded, although 
there’s no way to know exactly how many 
Republicans voted and how many Demo- 
crats. Certainly the final turnout—43 per- 
cent—far exceeded the 30 to 35 percent pre- 
dicted by Registrar of Voters Ben Hite. 

If the Democrats had put together a cor- 
responding effort—in management, organi- 
gation, and voter turnout—they might well 
have turned back the Clawson challenge, if 
for no other reason than that they had the 
sheer weight of numbers on their side, 

Porter certainly could match Clawson in 
the matter of candidate credentials. He has 
built an impressive record of achievement 
in the State legislature. He was well known 
in much of the district, He had won re- 
election easily since 1949. 

And therein lies part of the trouble. 

Porter In all his past races had never felt 
the pressure of rugged, all-out campaigning. 
And running for Congress, particularly in a 
one-shot all-or-nothing special election, 
simply wasn't the same as standing for re- 
election in an assembly district, 

Porter felt an obligation to tend to his 
duties in Sacramento during the current 
legislative session. He heads the important 
assembly committee on water and he takes 
his obligations seriously. The result: He 
campaigned only on a part-time basis—usu- 
ally only on Fridays, Saturdays, and Sundays. 

Clawson was working night and day. 

Porter, for reasons best known to himself, 
steadfastly refused to bring in outside cam- 
paign management, the pros of the business. 
Instead, he put the campaign in the hands of 
Mrs, Ida Reynolds Brodie, who had been 
Doyle's field representative for years and who 
continued on the congressional payroll after 
his death. 

Porter gambled, in effect, on getting 
enough of his own supporters and of the 
perennial Doyle supporters to the polls, 
mainly out of loyalty or habit, to overcome 
anything the Republicans and/or Clawson 
might do. 

Did the presence of five Democrats on the 
ticket, as compared to three Republicans, af- 
fect the results? It doesn't appear so. The 
combined Democratic vote still fell short of 
Clawson’s total. 

Assembly Speaker Jesse Unruh, Democrat, 
of Inglewood, was indulging in a little politi- 
cal opportunism when he said in an election 
postmortem that Clawson's win signifies a 
move to the right on the part of the elector- 
ate. 
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Porter is a fairly conservative Democrat. 
And his posture during the campaign never 
was that of a way-out liberal. He and Claw- 
son never came eyeball-to-eyeball on issues. 

What Unruh was doing in his postmortem 
was sticking a little needle in the California 
Democratic council, a volunteer band of lib- 
erals with whom he has had some differences, 
Although the CDC officially had endorsed 
Porter, it was known they had no great af- 
fection for him. The CDC never has really 
prospered in Porter’s assembly district, nor 
in the 23d Congressional District. 

Democrats may get their vengeance next 
year when there will be party primaries and a 
general election. But there’s nothing like a 
win such as Clawson's to perk up the GOP 
during the interim. : 


Address by Gov. Frank Clement, of Ten- 
nessee, at Region V Civil Defense Con- 
ference, New Orleans, La., June 3, 
1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, it is true 
that an adequate civil defense program 
for our country can only exist through 
community understanding—that is, 
through community cooperation by the 
citizens of every city and State in 
America. 


As my colleagues in the Congress know, 
civil defense as a necessary program for 
our country has been much debated— 
and much maligned by its detractors. 
On the positive need and the positive 
good of an organized civil defense pro- 
gram on the community level in America, 
I am pleased to commend to my col- 
leagues in the Congress a fine speech 
delivered by the Honorable Frank 
Clement, Governor of Tennessee, in my 
home city of New Orleans. Governor 
Clement spoke on June 3 to Federal, 
State, and local community civil defense 
leaders attending the Federal Region V 
Civil Defense Conference in New Orleans, 
and I know his address was well re- 
ceived. He pointed out the very real 
progress which Tennessee has made in 
organizing and implementing a civil de- 
fense program for his State. 

With these thoughts in mind, Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include in the Appendix of the REC- 
ond this recent address by Governor 
Clement. His speech follows: 
REMARKS or Gov. FRANK CLEMENT, REGION V 

CIVIL DEFENSE CONFERENCE, NEW ORLEANS, 

LA., JUNE 3, 1963 

Colonel Erdmann, civil defense leaders 
from region V, ladies and gentlemen, when 
Governor Davis made his most gracious in- 
troduction a little bit ago, I couldn't help 
contrasting it with some of the introduc- 
tions I have made, and it sure makes me 
resolve to do better in the future, 

The fact that the Governor handled the 
truth rather loosely in places I will excuse, 
but I must always remind myself that 
flattery is like smoking. 
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It won't hurt you unless you inhale. 

I want to congratulate you on this gather- 
ing and on the purpose behind it. 

Your theme, civil defense through com- 
munity understanding, certainly strikes at 
the heart of the No. 1 objective civil de- 
tense faces today. 

Civil defense has had its problems. 

One of them has been “expert-itis.” 

Too many “authorities” wrangling among 
themselves can keep the stark urgency of 
the program from getting through to the 
people themselves. 

What we are trying to do here is certainly 
a long step in the right direction. 

In my hometown of Dickson, Tenn., we 
had an old judge who loved above every- 
thing else, when he took off his robes, to get 
down on the Buffalo River fishing. 

One summer term of court, he was about 
through with the docket when Saturday 
morning rolled around. 

In fact, there was only one case remaining. 

So the old judge scheduled a fishing trip 
for noon. 

He thought that would certainly allow him 
enough time to try the one simple case. 

But to be doubly sure, he thought he'd 
swear in a special panel of jurors who would 
be able to handle it quickly. 

So he got a panel of nothing but experts. 

Nothing but lawyers. 

And 12 of them were selected, and the trial 
proceeded. - 

Since it was an uncomplicated case, with 
only one witness, the jury got the case a little 
after 9 o'clock, and the old judge felt pretty 
good. 

More than 3 hours to go, and a panel of 12 
experts to speed things along. 

But 10 o'clock came. 

And 11. 

Finally at 11:30 he sent the bailiff in to 
see how soon a verdict might be expected. 

When the bailiff returned he reported to 
the judge. 

“Have they reached a verdict?” the Judge 
asked. 

“Verdict the Devil,” said the bailiff, 
“They're just halfway through with nomi- 
nating speeches for foreman of the jury.” 

Something like that has seemed at times 
in danger of happening to the civil defense 


program. 

It has seemed that the program was pro- 
ducing more heat than light. 

One of the basic requirements for success 
of the civil defense program is that it must 
rely upon the States and their local com- 
munities for the needed supply of volunteer 
trained workers. 

Civil defense is too gigantic a national 
project to be dependent solely upon paid 
professional personnel. 

Trained volunteers—by the hundreds of 
thousands—are therefore the determining 
factor as to whether the mission goes over 
or goes down. 

We welcome this community-based theme 
in the realization that the program with 
which you are is outranked in its 
life-protecting obligations by no other na- 
tional project today. 

We welcome it in the knowledge that what- 
ever the size of this delegation may be, you 
represent the lives, the fortunes, and the sur- 
viving future of the 180 million people who 
make up this country of ours. 

We welcome it in thanks and appreciation, 
for you are the leaders who have overcome 
enormous difficulties and frequent high-level 
opposition in keeping the mission alive, and 
on a high priority basis. 

In the last half decade, we have been par- 
ticipants in or witnesses of the most resound- 
ing discoveries and experimentations known 
to world history. 

It was the 5-year-era that spanned space 
from sputnik to Gordon Cooper. 

It was the 5-year-era that found two coun- 
tries with that proof that they had landed 
rockets on the moon, 
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It was the quintet of years that found a 
young American going around this earth al- 
most casually, 22 times in orbits of 90 min- 
utes each, and then landing pinpoint in 
the Pacific. 

It was the half decade which brought the 
two-country space race to zenith proportions, 
including an American satellite now riding 
the multi-million-mile highway to the planet 
Venus. 

It was the half-decade of accomplishments 
in science and technology that relegated the 
most daring imagination of Buck Rogers to 
the status of toy spinning tops and glass 
marbles. 

And it was the half decade in which the 
issue of personal survival reached its greatest 
proportions in our minds and in our civil 
defense planning. 

Whether we plan out of fear, or out of fore- 
sight, or a combination of each, such plan- 
ning is the most imperative necessity with 
us today in considering the mass survival of 
our people. 

We are not normally creatures of fear and 
terror. 

Defeatism is still a strange and unwanted 
word among us. 

We are not a sitdown country. 

We are not lag-backs. 

But we are, by nature, the subjects of the 
hazards and apprehensions of survival. 

We have the right to wonder: 

“Where do I go, if I have a few seconds 
warning that the nuclear birds of death are 
on their way, and coming in my direction?” 

We have the right to ask you leaders in 
the civil defense program: 

“What sort of progress have you really 
made? Where are the shelters? What's in 
them? How long are they good for?” 

We have the right to ask the Federal Gov- 
ernment: 

“Are you doing this civil defense job prop- 
erly? Or are you letting secondary matters 
take precedence?” 

We have the right to ask State govern- 
ments: 

“What is the status of your cooperation 
and relationship with Federal and local au- 
thorities in this matter of civil defense? 
What have you done toward the actual prep- 
aration of agencies of State government for 
civil defense—the department of health, the 
department of highways, the department of 
safety, the military department, the welfare 
department?” 

We have the right to ask city and county 
governments: 

“Have you really done this job right? Are 
you aware of its tremendous implications? 
Are your channels of communication with 
State and Federal Government ready for 
emergency use? Have you taken advantage 
of funds, materials, instructions, training 
schools, stockpiling, and other preparation 
available to you?” 

And then we have the right and the duty 
to ask ourselves: 

“Am I personally doing my share of this 
national task of preparation for survival? 
Are there ways I can improve my own con- 
tribution and participation?” 

Yes, we have the right and the obliga- 
tion to ask such sharp and pertinent ques- 
tions of governmental agencies in the civil 
defense field. 

But we do not have the right to say: 

“I give up. It's too complicated. It's too 
hazy. I'll just go about my regular routine 
and take my chances. I'll just grab my family 
and run in whatever direction I can when 
the time comes, and if we don't have time, 
well, that’s it.” 

No—we don't have the Justification for 
that attitude. 

It's not American. 

It’s not warranted. 

It's not sensible. 

It’s not human. 

Moreover—and this is the saving clause— 
it’s not necessary. 
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The National, State and local civil defense 
organizations have already produced evidence 
of that. 

Against the dread factor of millions of 
lives that undoubtedly would be destroyed 
in wholesale nuclear attacks, there is the 
factor of other millions in the same na- 
tional area who would, by civil defense prep- 
aration, survive. 

But the fight to survive—a fight that may 
eventually be won in a shelter—must be- 
gin in the will to live. 

Without that initial outpouring of the 
will to live, the material factors of survival 
will crumble away. 

A danger that can visit us at any time 
as it has visited us before—is a depressingly 
low public apathy about the workability of 
civil defense. 

We had an attack of that apathy a few 
years ago—and it came close to putting an 
end to civil defense—appropriations and all. 
There was a real fight of civil defense in the 
Congress for its own statutory survival. But 
survive it did—to resume the job of survival 
plans and accomplishments for all. 

We have been warned by competent au- 
thorities that individual families must be 
prepared to live for at least 14 days after 
a hydrogen attack, with little or no help. 

This, in effect, makes family survival the 
business of all. 

For this reason alone, emphasis must be 
placed upon reaching effectively with the 
present phase of civil defense education as 
many people as possible—a saturation cam- 


paign. 

They must be told in unminced words all 
now known of the civil defense story—and 
the telling of it must be repeated as new 
developments arise. 

It’s a massive call on our communications 
ability. 

It's a principal duty of the civil defense 
program, and the cooperating governmental 
agencies. 

In my State of Tennessee, where national 
defense projects range from Oak Ridge to 
the mysteries of the wind tunnel at Tulla- 
homa, it is no military secret that you can 
in flying westward a few miles from Nash- 
ville look down upon a new circular rupture 
of the earth—a manmade little Grand Can- 
yon of its own; 

That is our newly developing emergency 
control center. 

Bids have been opened and shortly con- 
struction will be begun on this center. 

We hope never—but it is not inconceivable 
that it may serve as the temporary seat of 
our State government. 

It is a quarter-million-dollar investment 
thus far, designed to offer fallout and some 
blast protection, but it will be the heart of 
the emergency communications network in 
the State, including amateur radio operations 
and Conelrad stations. 

In other areas of the civil defense program, 
I am proud to report that my State—which 
is known as the Volunteer State, is living up 
to its reputation in the manner in which 
the public is taking hold of the civil defense 
complex. 

Already this year 500 of our public school 
teachers have completed training courses 
and qualified as-instructors under the civil 
defense adult education program. 

In turn, these instructors have completed 
more than 300 classes in which more than 
9,000 of our citizens were enrolled. It is 
hoped that as many as 40,000 will have been 
trained under this program before the end 
of the year. 

In this vital area of medical self-help, 
Tennessee has lead the Nation in the num- 
ber of ite citizens graduating from the medi- 
cal self-help program, with 3,108 in 
the month of March, alone. 

My State also leads the Nation in the num- 
ber of prepositioned hospitals which have 
been cleared to receive additional supplies, 
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upgrading them to 30-day operational capa- 
bility 

Under a capable medical self-help steer- 
ing committee headed by the president of the 
Tennessee Medical Association, the people of 
Tennessee are going forward quietly, but pur- 
posefully in the determination to do what- 
ever must be done for survival in event of 
nuclear war. 

Public shelter space has been found with 
u potential of 1,600,000, and we are moving 
with all possible speed toward the provision 
of stocked shelter space for every 1 of our 
31, million citizens. 

So, when I say that my State has begun 
to move ahead in civil defense, what I really 
mean is that the people have begun to move 
ahead. 

Your phrase ‘community understanding” 
is a good description of it, 

Through seven hot wars and into this cold 
war, the State which gave the Nation Andrew 
Jackson and Alvin York and Nathan Bedford 
Forrest has accumulated a wealth of this 
community understanding. 

And behind it is a quiet courage and sin- 
gleness of purpose that rises to emergencies 
as a matter of course. 

We have no monopoly on this. 

Louisiana has it. And Texas and Okla- 
homa and Arkansas and New Mexico. That 
is why they are American. 

What remains is for us—for you and me— 
who are the leaders they have entrusted with 
this crucial matter of survival, to lead in the 
tradition of American leadership. 

There is a phrase that is part of our herit- 
age that goes like this, “You shall know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free.“ 

If we might paraphrase that lofty sentence, 
let us say to the world here today: “You 
shall give the people the truth and the peo- 
ple will do whatever is necessary for sur- 
vival.” 


Thank you. 4 


The Way Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
heretofore granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, I 
am including an editorial from the Rich- 
mond Times Dispatch of Sunday, June 
16, 1963. Virginius Dabney is editor of 
the Richmond Times Dispatch and is rec- 
ognized in literary circles as a great Vir- 
ginia editor. He is one of the most re- 
spected men in the entire State of Vir- 
ginia. He is gentle and moderate in his 
views, I am sure that Members of Con- 
gress, as well as other readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, will be interested 
in reading Mr. Dabney’s expressions in 
regard to the present race troubles 
through which we are passing. The edi- 
torial from the Richmond Times Dis- 
Patch is as follows: 

THE Way Our 

Negro Americans must be given their con- 
Stitutional rights. We have said this before 
and we reiterate it now. Injustices must be 
corrected, inequities abolished. All parts of 
the Nation haye been guilty of treating 
colored citizens unfairly. 

But neither the National Government nor 
the State and local governments should have 
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to deal with complex and emotion-charged 
racial problems at what is, in effect, the 
point of a gun. Neither Washington nor 
Richmond nor any other capital city or 
locality should have to cope with mobs riot- 
ing through the streets, in violation of laws 
and court injunctions. No government 
worthy of the name will surrender to the 


threat, or the actuality, of force. 


Since President Kennedy and his adminis- 
tration have encouraged the Negro mobs, 
and the President has said hardly one word 
about the necessity that the Negroes aban- 
don these flagrantly illegal tactics, it is dif- 
ficult now to bring matters under control. 
But unless this is done, we are in for some- 
thing approaching large-scale anarchy. 

Time was when President Kennedy recog- 
nized fully that when any individual or 
group begins breaking the law with im- 
punity, there is danger of real trouble. For 
example, at the height of the University of 
Mississippi crisis last year, he issued a state- 
ment directed to the white people involved 
in the uproar around Oxford, in which he 
said: 

“Our Nation is founded on the principle 
that observance of the law is the eternal safe- 
guard of liberty and defiance of the law is 
the surest road to tyranny * * *. 

“Even among law-abiding men, few laws 
are universally loved. But they are uni- 
formly respected and not resisted. Ameri- 
cans are free, in short, to disagree with the 
law but not to disobey it. For any govern- 
ment of laws and not of men, no man— 
however prominent and powerful—and no 
mob—however unruly or boisterous—is en- 
titled to defy a court of law.” 

But Mr. Kennedy shelved this eminently 
sound doctrine when he encouraged the 
recent Negro mobs in Birmingham and else- 
where. The fact that he did encourage them 
is testified to by two of his sympathetic in- 
terpreters—James Reston of the New York 
Times and Richard H. Rovere of the New 
Yorker. 

What he will have to do now, as Negroes 
threaten ever wider and more devastating 
marches in Washington and numerous other 
cities throughout the Nation is to show con- 
clusively that he is just as determined to 
stop lawlessness on the part of colored citi- 
zens as On the part of white. He must make 
it completely clear that no further viola- 
tions will be tolerated from any quarter. 
We have never approved of sending Federal 
troops into States unnecessarily or contrary 
to law, but if such troops are to be sent at 
all, they will have to be used against lawless 
Negroes on exactly the same basis as they 
have been used against whites. 

Once the President takes a clear and 
uncompromising position, and shows con- 
clusively that members of both races will 
be treated exactly alike, he can address him- 
self effectively to the requirements of the 
existing situation. We do not agree with 
him in all respects as to what those require- 
ments are, but forthright action to stop the 
colored mobs is a prerequisite to the enact- 
ment of any reasonably effective program. 

The killings and the beatings that have 
accompanied the demonstrations by mobs 
are deplorable in every respect, of course. 
The wanton murder of an NAACP official in 
Mississippi cannot be excused, but why is 
so little said concerning the slaying of a 
white man, an innocent bystander, in Lex- 
ington, N.C., on the night of June 6, and the 
shooting of a white High Point newspaper 
photographer in the back at the same time— 
both by Negro gunfire? Much genuine in- 
dignation has been expressed around the 
world, and rightly, over the ambush killing 
of the Negro in Mississippi. By contrast, 
most people have forgotten, if they ever 
knew, that a 24-year-old white man was shot 
fatally in North Carolina the previous week. 

Be that as it may, let us all keep our heads 
in this crisis, and refrain from making in- 
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flammatory statements or otherwise increas- 
ing the danger of violence. That danger is 
great enough already. The Kennedy admin- 
istration should set the example by calm 
and reasoned discussion, and also give clear 
assurances that it will not tolerate lawless- 
ness from any quarter. 

In that spirit, let us seek to correct those 
genuine injustices which still exist. 


Reports to the United Nations Trusteeship 
Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
< Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I offer herewith the second of a series 
of statements delivered to members of 
the Trusteeship Council. This article 
concerns the progress which has been 
made in administrative and political 
fields with regard to the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands during the past 
year. High Commissioner Goding's 
statement follows: 

REPORTS TO THE UNITED NATIONS TRUSTEESHIP 
COUNCIL 

Before I begin a résumé of the past year’s 
activities, I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to pay tribute to the Micronesian 
people. I am constantly and increasingly 
reminded of their innate abilities, of their 
kindness and generosity, of their loyalty and 
devotion to democratic principles, of the ris- 
ing generation’s capacity to accept the re- 
sponsibilities of their chosen professions, and 
to provide the leadership that should enable 
them to decide their own destiny in the 
world of nations, in the reasonably near fu- 
ture, more rapidly than would have been 
thought possible a few decades ago. It is 
these qualities of the Micronesian people 
which are mainly responsible for the splen- 
did human relations existing in the Trust 
Territory, which was so well expressed by a 
recent visitor from Fiji, who, after traveling 
through the islands, remarked that although 
good race relations prevail elsewhere in the 
Pacific they could not be compared with 
the easy relations and complete acceptance 
of all races with one another, which is so 
apparent in the Trust Territory of the Pa- 
cific Islands. 

At this point I would like also to say that 
one of the most gratifying experiences of the 
past year has been the vastly increased and 
growing interest and effort in Micronesia 
that has taken place among all segments of 
the U.S, Government, as well as among many 
private agencies and individuals, not only in 
the United States but indeed in many areas 
of the world; not only the interest, but the 
active support and direct aid of those agen- 
cies in a position to help was forthcoming 
when needed. This willingness—or indeed 
this eagerness—to help was demonstrated 
time and again during the past year. It was 
demonstrated when the administering au- 
thority sought, and was successful in ac- 
quiring, new legislation and greatly increased 
funds with which to intensify its efforts in 
all fields of endeavor. This was demonstrat- 
ed when an outbreak of poliomyelitis occur- 
red in the Marshall Islands, with the result 
that the disease was checked before it could 
spread to other areas of the territory. Again 
it was demonstated recently when Typhoon 
Olive spread through the Mariana Islands 
district, leaving in its wake a great deal 
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of damage and destruction. The interest of 
the U.S. Government in the islands of the 
trust territory has made itself apparent in 
many other ways. 

An interdepartmental task force, com- 
prised of members of various Federal agen- 
cies, which had been set up the year before, 
was active in this period in working for 
needed legislation and providing other assist- 
ance, The 87th U.S, Congress passed a bill 
which included the trust territory in those 
areas which could receive Federal assistance 
in case of disaster. This law became ef- 
fective last June, when President Kennedy 
approved it. Had it not been for this last- 
named action, the Trust Territory Adminis- 
tration would have been sorely pressed to 
provide emergency needs and permanent re- 
pairs arising as a result of the recent 
typhoon. 

My colleagues and I have just come from 
the island of Saipan, to which we moved our 
headquarters a year ago, and over which 
the eye of the typhoon passed. This was 
the first major storm to strike Saipan in 
49 years, and one of the most severe in the 
island's recorded history. Miraculously, no 
lives were lost, but the storm damaged or 
destroyed homes, farms, schools, hospitals, 
churches, commercial garden crops, and 
government Installations of all types, in Rota 
and Tinian, as well as in Saipan. Because 
of the action of Congress and the President 
last June, assistance was immediately ayail- 
able. The President declared the stricken 
Marianas a major disaster area, and within 
4 hours the needs had been surveyed and 
plans made for assistance. The American 
Red Cross, together with the Department of 
Agriculture, will dispense food as long as the 
need exists. With the aid of nurses from the 
US. Navy Hospital in Guam, typhoid inocu- 
lations were given to all residents in the 
stricken areas. A representative from the 
President's Office of Emergency Planning 
surveyed damage to public facilities, such as 
schools, powerplants, waterplants, dock 
facilities, and other government buildings, 
and estimated the damage at well over $2 
million. Rehabilitation work already has be- 
gun; assistance has been given to help re- 
Place houses and local businesses. When I 
appeared before this body a year ago I pre- 
sented a reassessment of our needs in the 
fields of education, economic development, 
public health, and major construction. This 
analysis highlighted the fact that we needed 
to set a much more rapid pace in the de- 
velopment of the trust territory. To do 
so meant vastly increased appropriations— 
Accordingly, a budget of $15 million was re- 
quested for the current fiscal year. 

It is with a great deal of gratification that 
I am able to report that the full amount 
of the request was approved by the Con- 
gress, This is an increase of over 100 per- 
cent above the prior year's appropriation, 
and compares with annual appropriations 
which approximated $7 million for all func- 
tions of government for the previous several 
years, Active support for the increased ap- 
propriation came from all levels of govern- 
ment: from the Office of the President, the 
Department of the Interior, the Department 
of State, the Bureau of the Budget, the con- 
gressional committees concerned, and the 
U.S. Congress itself. All agreed wholeheart- 
edly that the administering authority could 
meet the challenge it faced only by launch- 
ing a vastly accelerated program. Enact- 
ment of a new law was necessary before the 
increased appropriation could be approved, 
since the statutory limitation of $7.5 million 
for trust territory administration had earlier 
been set by Congress. Our first step thus 
was to have the appropriation ceiling lifted. 
This was accomplished with the passage by 
Congress of a new authorization bill, in 
July 1962, which enabled us to request $15 
million for our 1963 operations. Because the 
new law did not become effective in time 
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for the increased appropriation to be in- 
cluded in the general appropriations bill for 
fiscal year 1963 it was necessary to submit 
a supplemental request for consideration of 
the newly authorized appropriations. 

Accordingly, we submitted a supplementary 
budget to bring our 1963 appropriation up 
to the total of the $15 million authorized. 
Enactment was carried over to the 88th 
session of the U.S. Congress and, on May 17, 
of this year we received the second half of 
our increased appropriation. Although this 
delay temporarily held up some aspects of 
our accelerated construction program, the 
intervening period was used to good ad- 
vantage in the perfecting of our planning. 
When the money became available, we were 
able to move more expeditiously into our 
construction program. 

Other administrative events of major and 
far-reaching import took place during the 
year under review. The first was the uni- 
fication of all the territory under civilian 
administration. By Executive Order of the 
President, the former Saipan district was 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior on July 1, 1962. The 
turnover of the former Saipan district to 
us by the Department of the Navy was ac- 
complished in a smooth and exemplary man- 
ner and the naval administration is to be 
commended for the cooperation we received 
during this complex operation. 

The integration of Saipan district also 
enabled us to bring about another long- 
sought amalgamation, that of unifying all 
the Mariana Islands into one district. On 
July 1, 1962, the Mariana Islands district 
was created from the former Rota and Sai- 
pan districts. Two events long sought by 
the people of the Mariana Islands, as well 
as by recent visiting missions and the Trus- 
teeship Council, thus were brought to a suc- 
cessful culmination at the beginning of the 
year under review. 

Along with the unification of Saipan 
Island and the Northern Mariana Islands 
with the rest of the territory went another 
historic event, that of the transfer of the 
headquarters of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands to Saipan Island, thus estab- 

a provisional capital of the territory 
for the first time within its own boundaries. 
These two historic events have brought 
about increased cooperation among the peo- 
ple of the territory and have greatly stimu- 
lated political cohesion. The establishment 
of headquarters on Saipan has also enabled 
us to utilize to the maximum the services of 


qualified Micronesians on the headquarters . 


staff, as well as to make easter our program 
of inseryice training. 

In every headquarters department there 
are now Micronesian staff members; with all 
districts being represented. Last year I set 
forth in detail the range of headquarters 
staff positions occupied by Micronesians and 
I will not repeat here except to say that in 
most areas the number has appreciably in- 
creased, Additionally, more than 50 clerical 
and other positions formerly held by U.S. 
citizens when we were located on Guam are 
now filled by local citizens. The replace- 
ment program continued also at the district 
level. In Palau, Mr. Takeo Yawo became 
the first Micronesian to be appointed 
assistant district administrator in admin- 
istration affairs on a permanent basis. 

Altogether during the past year some 65 
Micronesians were placed in professional and 
senior executive posts In the trust territory, 
an increase of 150 percent over the previous 
year. There are 100 Micronesians holding 
senior positions, making up approximatley 
half of all the professional and top-level 
positions in the administration. We are 
also continuing the analysis of wage scales 
in the territory. Because of budgetary limi- 
tation, we have been unable to make a com- 
plete wage-scale readjustment, although a 
start was made last October when a substan- 
tial salary adjustment was made covering 
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most of the lowér and middle pay rates. An 
additional salary adjustment is scheduled 
for July soon after the beginning of the new 
fiscal year. 

This wage increase will be instituted at 
all levels with special attention being given 
to the elimination of any inequities that 
still exist. A wage adjustment was also put 
into effect during the year for the Kwajalein 
area and in January 1963 the differential 
pay to Micronesians, when they are employed 
in districts other than their own, was raised 
from 15 to 25 percent. 

Under the guidance of the new Headquar- 
ters Political Affairs Office, the political de- 
velopment program was speeded up con- 
siderably. This section is composed of a 
political affairs officer, who is both a politi- 
cal scientist and lawyer, and two Micronesian 
assistant political affairs officers, both hold- 
ing degrees in political science. As each 
district congress met, it received technical 
advice from the political affairs office, thus 
aiding immeasurably in legislative drafting 
and in the improvement of legislative pro- 
cedures. The political highlight of the year 
was the council of Micronesia session held 
in late September and early October in 
Koror, Palau. This was the first time that 
the council of Micronesia had met within 
the territory’s boundaries, and its delibera- 
tions resulted In recommendations and 
resolutions which will profoundly affect the 
future political development of the territory. 

The Council resolved that a true legisla- 
tive body be created as soon as possible and, 
to achieve this end, established a Legisla- 
tive Drafting Committee to begin prelimi- 
nary work on the drafting of a constitution. 
At a meeting last fall the Council adopted 
an official Trust Territory fiag in order that 
the territory might have a symbol of unity 
and identity. This flag, a miniature set 
of which I am pleased to present to mem- 
bers of this body with the compliments of 
the Council of Micronesia, consists of a cir- 
cle of six white stars on a field of blue, rep- 
resenting the six districts of the Territory. 
The white stars also stand for peace, with 
the blue background symbolizing freedom 
and loyalty. 

The Council also voted to hold a special 
session in March 1963 at the provisional 
capital in Saipan to consider the preliminary 
report of the Legislative Drafting Commit- 
tee. This special session resulted in pre- 
liminary recommendations on the part of the 
Council as to the makeup of the legisla- 
tive body. These recommendations are cur- 
rently under study. While there are many 
steps still to be taken before a true terri- 
torial legislative organ can come into exist- 
ence, I am more than ever confident that 
well before 1965 we shall have an effective 
territorial legislative organization operat- 
ing in the territory. 

Political progress continued also on the 
municipal and district level. The most im- 
portant political event of the year on the 
district level was the formation and chart- 
ering of the Mariana Islands District Legis- 
lature. Chartered on January 7, 1963, the 
new body convened ‘its first session on March 
4, 1963. With the creation and chartering 
of the Mariana Islands District Legislature, 
the people of the district for the first time, 


through their chosen representatives, have 


a forum for the solution of problems facing 
the entire district since only municipal leg- 
islative bodies existed previously in Siapan, 
Rota, and Tinian. 

Two significant events of general social 
and political import occurred during this 
past year. On August 2, 1962, the U.S. Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service an- 
nounced that visas for entry to the United 
States on the part of Trust Territory citizens 
no longer would be required when a citizen 
was proceeding in direct and continuous 
transit from the Trust Territory to the Unit- 
ed States. All that a Trust Territory citizen 
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now needs to enter the United States as a 
nonimmigrant is sufficient official identifica- 
tion. Certain minor regulations, such as se- 
curance of official acceptance by a school, 
however, still are in effect for Trust Terri- 
tory residents who are applying for entrance 
as students. 

A very significant event was the Executive 
order signed by President Kennedy on Au- 
gust 23, 1962 which among other things di- 
rected that regulations relating to the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands be revised to 
facilitate free entry of U.S. citizens, U.S. in- 
vestment, and U.S.-flag vessels into the area 
with the exception of Eniwetok, Bikini, and 
Kwajalein, which will continue to be under 
the control of the Department of Defense. 
In ending his message, the President stated: 
“I intend that these actions I have taken will 
foster responsible political development, 
stimulate new economic activity, and enable 
the people of the islands to participate fully 
in the world of today.” This step, I believe, 
will do much to aid us in accomplishing the 
President's stated objectives. 


Fire Island National Seashore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTIS G. PIKE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, over the 
Past 5 years six different bills have been 
introduced by eight separate Members 
of Congress, all generally supporting the 
concept of the establishment of a Na- 
tional Seashore on the south shore of 
Long Island at Fire Island, Suffolk 
County, New York. As the Member in 
Whose district most of Fire Island is lo- 
cated, I have scrutinized all of these 
bills carefully. Until recently all of these 
bilis were couched in vague and general 
terms and in the absence of specific de- 
tails the people of Suffolk County were 
unable to express their sentiments on 
Such matters as the mileage and acreage 
to be acquired by the Federal Govern- 
Ment, the manner of taking land and 
improvements thereon, the status of ex- 
isting State, county and town parks on 
Fire Island, whether the parkland was 
to be left wild or developed for maximum 
Usage, how access was to be provided, 
whether erosion control measures would 

carried out, whether local interests 
Would have any voice in park develop- 
Ment and management, and many other 
items of great interest to the people 
Most closely affected. 

On June 10, 1963, the Secretary of the 
Interior released his report on the two 
earliest bills filed. This report provided 
detailed answers to many of the ques- 
tions which my constituents had asked— 


it left many unanswered. Most of the 


answers it provided were satisfactory to 
the district; some were not. 

In an effort to make constructive and 
Specific recommendations as to the de- 
velopment of the park in the manner 
Most beneficial to Suffolk County with- 
in the framework of the Federal law, I 
have this day introduced my own bill on 
the subject. It represents a great many 
hours of study of existing seashore legis- 
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lation and of the particular facts ap- 
plicable to Fire Island. I am indebted 
to the existing seashore legislation and 
to the legislation proposed by the Secre- 


tary of the Interior for much of the 


language contained therein. I am in- 
debted to the Committee for a Fire 
Island National Seashore, the Suffolk 
County Council of the League of Women 
Voters, the Patchogue Chamber of Com- 
merce, many of the garden clubs and 
conservation organizations of Suffolk 
County for many of the details and, 
above all, for the spirit of this legisla- 
tion. 

This bill differs from that proposed by 
the Secretary of the Interior in several 
important respects, among them the fol- 
lowing: 

First. It is aimed more specifically at 
conservation for the future and less 
directly at recreation for the present. 
To this end, while the entire 31-mile 
beach front of Fire Island would be held 
in public ownership, two specific tracts, 
the Sunken Forest area and an 8-mile 
section lying east of Ocean Ridge, are 
required to be held in an undeveloped 
condition. While no portion of the 
island qualifies as true wilderness, these 
two relatively wild and undeveloped areas 
should be retained in*their present state, 
without the intrusion of roads, parking 
lots, or any facilities designed to en- 
courage high density usage at the ex- 
pense of the existing remote and tranquil 
atmosphere of these areas. 

Second. The bill limits the area to be 
acquired by the Federal Government on 
Fire Island to the area between the Fire 
Island State Park and the Moriches Inlet 
County Park. These two areas, already 
in public ownership, should be retained 
for the residents of the State of New 
York and of Suffolk County, respectively. 
Within the national seashore area, the 
county and town governments have the 
option of either retaining their existing 
parks or turning their ownership and 
administration over to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Third. The bill specifically adds to the 
bill recommended by the Secretary the 
substantial acreage available on several 
nearby islands in the Great South Bay, 
Bellport Bay, and Moriches Bay. 

Fourth. The bill does not provide for 
the acquisition of any land east of the 
Moriches Inlet. 

Fifth. The bill does give the Secretary 
a limited power to condemn improved 
property. This power is limited to the 8- 
mile undeveloped area east of Ocean 
Ridge and is designed to enable the crea- 
tion of a true conservation area in this 
section. The relatively few homeowners 
involved would have the option of re- 
taining any property thus condemned 
either for their lifetimes or for a fixed 
period of 25 years. 

Sixth. The bill otherwise prohibits the 
condemnation of any homes actually ex- 
isting or under construction on July 1, 
1963. The January 1, 1963, date recom- 
mended by the Department of the In- 
terior seems unfair to those who in good 
faith have started construction this year. 

Seventh. The bill directs the Secre- 
tary to participate in and contribute to 
such erosion control plans as have been 
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developed by the Corps of Engineers, De- 
partment of the Army. 

Eighth. The bill directs to the Secre- 
tary to contribute such land as may be 
necessary in the future for any new inlet 
in the Patchogue-West Sayville area 
upon the development of plans for such 
an inlet by the Corps of Engineers, De- 
partment of the Army, and approval of 
such a project by Congress. 

Ninth. The bill limits the area exempt 
from condemnation around existing 
residences to 2 acres, but would allow 10 
acres around existing commercial enter- 
prises such as hotels, beach clubs, and 
marinas, 

Tenth. The bill establishes a Fire 
Island National Seashore Advisory Com- 
mission to imsure that local interests 
would have a continuing voice in the 
development, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of the seashore. 

I know that this bill cannot please all 
of the divergent national and local in- 
terests, pressures, and voices which will 
be heard on this legislation. It is an 
honest effort to produce conservation 
legislation which both Suffolk County 
and the Federal Government can live 
with. 
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Setbacks Shadow President’s Trip 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. The following 
article from the Christian Science Moni- 
tor of June 18 is recommended reading in 
view of the very fair and excellent ap- 
praisal of the current Federal scene. 

SETBACKS SHADOW PRESIDENT'S TRIP 
(By Richard L. Strout) 


WASHINGTON.—As President Kennedy pre- 
pares for his planned trip to Europe this 
week the country looks back over his 244 
years in office. 

He faces a balky Congress, balky allies, and 
a balky world, and his administration has not 
turned out the way he expected at all. 

Not for years has a Congress shown such 
a meager record of accomplishment as this 
one, and Washington now talks of a session 
lasting to Christmas. 

Though the economy has almost steadily 
improved since Mr. Kennedy’s taking office it 
lacks ebullience and sparkle, and there is an 
ominous undercurrent of unemployment, 
sluggishness, and maldistribution that baffles 
economists and that is far from the bright 
hopes of the man who was going to get the 
country “moving again.” 

Mr. Kennedy got the Trade Expansion 
Act through last year, but the obduracy of 
President de Gaulle of France makes its value . 
problematical. 

Now the tax cut-reform bill is at a critical 
point after 6 months, and already it is evi- 
dent that it will be far different from what 
President Kennedy planned. 

ÇIVIL RIGHTS ISSUE 

The civil rights issue has leaped out after 
brooding 100 years and now dominates other 
domestic matters in Washington, occupying 
a major portion of the harassed Executive's 
time to the exclusion of affairs which had 
been scheduled. The issue flushed out by 
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snarling police dogs of Birmingham has the 
earmarks of a social revolution, and it is 
Mr. Kennedy’s sober task to try to see that 
it is a nonviolent one. That it will produce 
a filibuster is now generally accepted, and 
into what crisis that will lead the country, 
nobody knows. 

Abroad Mr. Kennedy’s path is just as 
uncertain, 

Nearly every step which he proposes finds 
stern critics. His big appropriation for 
space exploration is denounced by former 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower, though the 
success of the Soviets in putting man and 
woman in orbit may reduce that opposition. 

His efforts to reach agreement with Mos- 
cow on nuclear testing find Soviet Premier 
Nikita S. Khrushchev intransigent abroad, 
and Senator Strom THURMOND, Democrat of 
South Carolina, and others critical at home. 


PUBLICITY MASTERED 


The ambitious plan for a United States of 
Europe, joined by trade agreements and un- 
der the nuclear leadership of the United 
States, is knocked into a cocked hat by Gen- 
eral de Gaulle who has other ideas. 

Unsolved foreign problems range from 
Vietnam to the Congo and on the U.S. door- 
step still sits Fidel Castro. 

As Mr. Kennedy looks about he can take 
take comfort in many things. 

His popularity is high. Administrations 
totter in London, Bonn, Athens, and Rome 
but not in Washington where the President’s 
authority stands firm, and his political op- 
position is relatively ineffective. 

Though the economy is only fair, things 
are much better than in the recession in 
1960 when he took over. 

Mr. Kennedy is master of the avenues of 
publicity and his voice, when he cares to 
raise it as he did twice last week—first in 
his appeal for better relations with the So- 
viets and second on race relations—is the 
oo powerful in America and perhaps the 

ld. 

Analysts are busy trying to figure out why 
the Kennedy record so far has been so un- 
productive. 

Some things have been accomplished, but 
the record is lackluster compared with what 
Mr, Kennedy himself promised and hoped. 

The President himself, in recent s 
has tended to emphasize limitations of his 
Office rather than his possibilities. 


| 
Mankind Mourns Pope John XXIII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
call to the attention of the membership 
an editorial. “Mankind Mourns Pope 
John XXIII,” appearing in the McKees- 
port (Pa.) Daily News on Tuesday, June 
4, which the McKeesport City Council 
has asked to be made a part of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

MANKIND Mourns Pore Jon XXIII 

Pope John XXIIT is supposed to have told 
one of the first callers after his elevation: 

“Here I am at the top of the heap and at 
the end of the road.” 

If he did say that, then Pope John was 
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It is dificult to realize now, after less than 
5 years of his pontificate, the immensity of 
what Pope John actually accomplished. 

He produced a new friendship among all 
Christians—a friendship that evolved from 
the goodwill he himself manifested in the 
Vatican Ecumenical Council which became a 
high point of his reign. 

In his encyclical “Mater et Magistra,” he 
gave his church and the world at large im- 
portant advice on ways and means of settling 
many pressing social and labor problems. 

Again in the encyclical, “Pacem in Terris,” 
he appealed to all peace-minded men to 
work resolutely together for an international 
society based on justice and liberty for every- 
one. 

These were the main papal acts and docu- 
ments which will mark the official record 
of Pope John. But equally as significant, 
and perhaps even more valuable In the long 
run, will be that delightful, kind, and appeal- 
ing image of the “good-natured Pope“ which 
will stay in the minds of his contemporaries 
and become a hallowed memory to pass on 
to the future. 

He was a man risen from the people, in- 
deed. His father was an Italian sharecrop- 
per. John struggled for his education and 
became a dedicated priest. In time, he was 
lifted to the challenging position of a top 
Vatican diplomat where he gained a wide 
recognition as an expert on international 
politics and all its complexities. 

During World War I, he was drafted into 
the Itallan Army and served as a Medical 
Corps sergeant and then as an Army chap- 
lain with the rank of lieutenant. He liked 
nothing better in later life than to recall 
that sergeant’s post and muse as one might 
expect an old soldier to muse over times long 
past. 

As Father Roncalli, he played such an 
active part in many Catholic movements in 
the years following that first big war that 
he was designated a monsignor and assigned 
to the Vatican's Secretariat of State. He 
later was named archbishop and became a 
well-known figure in Europe. His work in 
Paris and in the city he loved so much, 
Venice, made him one of the most popular 
of high-ranking clergymen. 

However, it was as Pope that this lovable 
old man began exerting on a global scale 
that noble influence which will endure, we 
hope, forever. Despite the majesty and dig- 
nity of his office, his friendly, at times 
twinkling, personality never failed to come 
forth. He broke certain traditions which he 
didn’t like and set new ones which are 
bound to make it easier for his successors to 
communicate .with men of all creeds and 
nations. 

John was close to humanity. He knew the 
world, and in no time the whole world 
seemed to know him. He worked in warm 
ways, the wonders of his mission to perform. 
What once seemed the almost insoluble situ- 
ation of the Catholic prelates imprisoned be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, simplified itself in his 
judgment. He sought in a friendly manner 
to obtain their release, and even Soviet Pre- 
mier Khrushchev was finding it difficult to 
refuse him. x 

What great tasks has John left behind? 
Foremost in his own scheme of things is that 
grand ecumenical council, now in recess. It 
was never far from his thoughts during his 
illness. He expressed hopes time and again 
in recent weeks that it be carried on in the 
liberal and tolerant manner he had set for 
it. We are certain that this fine wish will be 
respected. 

Also, we are certain that as the years roll 
on in a world which must right itself in time, 
men of the character and personality of Pope 
John will come more and more to play im- 
portant roles and exercise lasting power in 
the affairs of mankind. We say this because 
he so thoroughly demonstrated what a ready 
smile and a warm heart can do to inspire the 
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public confidence and buttress the spiritual 
faith even in the most difficult of circum- 
stances. 

He was a true man of God. 


The End of an Ontstanding Naval 


Career 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, while 
there has been a great deal of specula- 
tion in the press concerning the admin- 
istration’s decision not to reappoint Adm. 
George W. Anderson as Chief of Naval 
Operations for a second 2-year term, 
little has been said about the affect this 
decision will have on the U.S. Navy. I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues a column by Mr. Phil Gould- 
ing, the Cleveland Plain Dealer's Wash- 
ington military correspondent, describ- 
ing one of the reactions he has found in 
the Pentagon among the military. Mr. 


-Goulding is, in my opinion, one of the 


most knowledgable and informed mili- 
tary writers in Washington. One of the 
most interesting points of his column is 
his conclusion that the termination of 
Admiral Anderson's naval career has 
caused a morale problem among certain 
elements of the Armed Forces, whether 
valid causes for the problem exists or 
not. 

The column follows: 

[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, June 8, 
1963] 
PRIVATE WIRE: Is MCNAMARA IN ERROR? 
(By Phil G. Goulding) 

WasHINGron.—Many Pentagon officers are 
convinced that Defense Secretary Robert 
S. McNamara made a grave and perhaps 
irreparable error in ending the naval career 
of Adm, George W. Anderson. 

They are not speaking out publicly and 
it is unlikely that they will. 

But any newsman who covers the Penta- 
gon knows dozens of high-ranking officers 
on a personal and social basis. Some of these 
are anxious to discuss the Anderson case 
and McNamara's decision to appoint a new 
Chief of Naval Operations instead of giving 
the admiral a second 2-year term as all had 
expected. 

Some among the talkative men know that 
this reporter accompanied Anderson to South 
Vietnam last summer and assume, there- 
fore, that I will side with him on all issues. 
It is a natural, if erroneous, position. 

But a great many other colonels and rear 
admirals and brigadier generals are unaware 
of this personal relationship—and yet are 
equally willing to sound off. 

Nothing that McNamara has done has so 
shaken the Navy. The other services, while 
less directly concerned, are also disturbed. 

The Secretary, quite properly, refuses to 
discuss the case. The admiral, quite obvi- 
ously, does not know precisely what hap- 
pened. But there is no doubt whatever in 
the minds of the officers who are upset, 
They're convinced Anderson wasn't reap- 
pointed simply because he did not bow low 
enough to McNamara. 

While these officers dare not speak out, 
their feelings deserve attention. Whether 
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their conclusion is valid is not necessarily 
the most important thing. 

In their own words, this is their story: 

The rules of the game have been profound- 
ly altered since they entered the military 
service 20 or 25 years ago. 

Their ultimate goal was to become chief 
of their service—chief of naval operations or 
chief of staff of the Army or Air Force. 

Now they are wondering, for the first time, 
whether it was all a mistake. 

Are the years of hard, dedicated work 
worthwhile when they can lead to such an 
abrupt termination of service? 

“It has always been an article of faith,” 
they say, that the effort was worth whatever 
Was required. Now that faith has been weak- 
ened.” 

Some of the officers say they will resign 
s00n—purely because of the Anderson case. 
They use such words as alarm“ and dis- 
may.“ over the manner in which the views of 
high officers with 35 years of service are dis- 
regarded" by the Secretary of Defense. 

Most of the more senior officers who discuss 
the situation feel that their senior colleagues 
will stay on because of momentum, be- 
cause their services are genuinely required or 
because of the strong attractions of service 
life. 

“But these factors are not operative for the 
younger ones,” they say. 

One officer summed it up this way: 

“Until our civilian leaders become aware 
of the serious situation developing, until 
they show signs of exe their leadership 
less immoderately, the quality and esprit of 
the officer corps will continue to decline.” 

Secretary McNamara and his associates 
gain nothing by protesting to one another 
that these people simply do not understand 
what he is trying to do. He has a morale 
problem. 


Majority in Favor of Trying Pope’s World 
Peace Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, among 
the many significant contributions made 
by the late Pope John was his plea for 
the establishment of a world order which 
would bring an end to war. The ur- 
gency of establishing order out of the 
anarchy that prevails in international 
Telations has been made clear by events 
of the past two decades. The concept 
of world peace under law is gaining ever- 
Wider acceptance. 

Recently the Minnesota poll, which is 
highly respected for its accuracy in as- 
Sessing public opinion, took a survey 
Within the State of Minnesota on this 
Question, The results of the poll, pub- 
lished June 9, 1963, should be of interest 
to every Member of Congress. 

The poll results with the accompany- 
ing statement are as follows: ` 

From the Minneapolis Tribune, 
June 9, 1963] 
Magonrrrx IN FAVOR or TRYING POPE'S WORLD 
PEACE PLAN 

Minnesotans are willing to try the late 
Pope John’s idea of a strong world authority 
to maintain world peace. But most of them 
doubt that his plan will be adopted in the 
next few years. 
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In a statewide survey by the Minneapolis 
Tribune's Minnesota poll, 7 out of every 10 
men and women say they would favor having 
the United States transfer to a world organi- 
zation some of its right to decide the strength 
of its own Armed Forces, if all other nations 
also did so, 

But at the same time, 69 percent don't 
think a single strong world authority can 
be set up “in the next several years.” 

Pope John issued his widely praised 
“Pacem in Terris” (“Peace on Earth”) en- 
cyclical April 10. Covering many subjects, 
the papal message stated at one point: 
“Public authority having worldwide power 
must be set up by common accord and 
not imposed by force. (It) must tackle and 
solve problems of an economic, social, po- 
litical or cultural character which are posed 
by the universal common good.“ 

To measure the impact in Minnesota of 
the Pope's encyclical, Minnesota poll field re- 
porters put a series of questions to a bal- 
anced cross-section of State residents, aged 
21 and older. The first question was: 

“Pope John the 23d recently issued a mes- 
sage from the Vatican on the subject of 
world peace, Have you yourself heard or 
read anything about that message?” 

Nearly one-half of the people (46 percent) 
recall reading or hearing about the Pope's 
message. One person in every ten cites the 
idea of a world authority to maintain peace 
as one of its main proposals. 

Regardless of their familiarity with the 
papal encyclical, Minnesotans next were 
asked: 

“Pope John has suggested a single world 
authority be set up to keep the peace. It 
would represent all nations and have more 
power than the present United Nations. Do 
you think such a world authority can be set 
up in the next several years, or not?” 

The replies: 
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Less than 1 percent. 


Twenty-eight percent of the Catholics in- 
terviewed and 22 percent of the Protestants 
believe a strong world agency could be estab- 
lished. 

So do 28 percent of the adults having 
grade school training, 22 percent of those 
with high school education, and 20 percent 
of the college-trained men and women. 

Another survey question was: 

“Suppose that to set up an effective world 
authority to keep the peace, each nation must 
give up some of its rights to decide how large 
its armed forces should be, or about devel- 
oping nuclear weapons. If all other nations 
were willing to do so, would you be in favor 
of, or against, having the United States also 
give up that right?” 

The responses: 


{In percent] 


Total | Men | Women 


In ſu vor 


By educational level, those replying in 
favor include 77 percent of the college- 
trained group, 71 percent of the high school 
educated, and 63 percent of those having 
grade school training. 
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Colonial General Assembly Approved 
Free Public Schools in 1760 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of North Carolina are very proud 
of their public school system. For many 
years North Carolina has been in the 
forefront among the States in the Union 
in providing a free public school educa- 
tion for its citizens. 

This great interest and concern over 
public education is something which is 
not new to the people of my great State. 
As far back as 1760 we find a North Caro- 
lina Colonial Assembly entreating the 
English sovereign to provide free schools 
in the royal colony of North Carolina. 


I believe my colleagues will be inter- 
ested to read the text of an address de- 
livered to King George II of England by 
the Colonial Assembly of North Carolina 
in May 1760, which calls upon the Eng- 
lish Crown to assist in providing free 
public education in North Carolina. I 
request that the address be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The address follows: 

COLONIAL GENERAL ASSEMBLY APPROVED FREE 
Pustic SCHOOLS IN 1760 


Just how long ago the idea of free public 
schools found favor with North Carolina 
legislators is made clearer by the recent dis- 
covery of a colonial legislative document on 
the subject. Historians give the people of 
North Carolina little or no credit for enter- 
taining the idea of free public schools prior 
to 1800. Most often the first serious con- 
sideration of the idea is mentioned ds 
connected with the general assembly of 1817. 
Thus, the old legislative document printed 
below and labeled Address to the King” will 
be new material for those interested in North 
Carolina history. 

Ordered by the colonial general assembly 
in May, 1769, during the administration of 
Arthur Dobbs as Royal Governor, the “ad- 
dress" to King George II shows that free 
public schools had the sympathetic interest 
of the General Assembly of North Carolina 
at a much earlier date than has hitherto 
been supposed. The document may also 
serve as a background note pertinent to the 
much argued meaning of the clause in the 
State Constitution of 1776 which declared 
“that schools for the convenient instruction 
of youth should be established.” 


“ADDRESS TO THE KING ON BEHALF OF FREE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


“To the King's Most Excellent Majesty: 

“The Humble Address of the Assembly of 
North Carolina. 

“Most Gracious Sovereign: We, Your Ma- 
jesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects the 
Assembly of North Carolina, embrace this 
first Opportunity of being convened in As- 
sembly to Congratulate your Majesty upon 
the Success of your Arms in taking of Cape 
Breton, the Island of St. John & its depend- 
encies, Reduction of Fort Frontenac, and 
the regaining Fort Duquesne. 

“These acquisitions, truly Glorious to Your 
Majesty, tend to the Security and Protection 
of your Colonies, Confirm the Indians in 
their Allegiance and increase the Trade and 
Navigation of Great Britain, and afford us 
the pleasing hopes that thro’ the Wisdom of 
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Your Majesty's Council and Conduct the 
Rights & Possessions of the Crown in North 
America. will be entirely regained & effec- 
tually secured. 

“We Humbly beg leave to assure Your Ma- 
jesty that as we hitherto have, so we will to 
the utmost of our Power, cheerfully Con- 
tribute toward defending this Province 
against Invasions of the Enemy or Joining 
Your other Colonies on this Continent in 
vigorously carrying into Execution such wise 
Resolutions as Your Majesty shall take for 
making a Conquest of that Part of North 
America Yet Possessed by the subjects of the 
French King. 

“Permit us, Sir, to return vou our Most 
Grateful and sincere Thanks for the Singular 
Favor done this Province in the Grant made 
by your Majesty and Parliament of Fifty 
Thousand Pounds to North and South Caro- 
lina and Virginia towards reimbursing a Part 
of the Expenses they have been at in Prose- 
cuting the Present War; Which cannot fail 
being of the most essential service to every 
Individual here, if the Proportion thereof 
which shall be allotted to this Government 
is duly applied. 

“We observe with unfeigned concern great 
Immorality, and Profanity in the Lives and 
Manners of many of your Subjects In this 
Province as well as gross Ignorance, the Cause 
of which we must ascribe to the Want of an 
Orthodox and Pious Clergy and regular and 
Proper Schools and Seminaries of Learning. 

“In the Present Session of Assembly we 
have Passed a Bill whereby better Provision 
is made for the Clergy than has been at any 
Time heretofore in this Government; and 
more we should have gladly done, that, Alas, 
Sir, the Country is so improverished in it’s 

tances, through granting repeated 
aids to your Majesty for making the same de- 
fensible and in carrying on Expeditions in 
conjunction with your other Colonies against 
the French and their Indian Allies, that we 
can not give Sufficient Encouragement to the 
Clergy Nor Erect Proper Schools for the Edu- 
cation of our Youth, Permit us therefore 
most earnestly to entreat Your Majesty to 
Order and direct that the Proportion of the 
said Sum which shall be allotted to this 
Country be layed out & applied under such 
Rules and Regulations as to you in Your 
great Wisdom may seem expedient in Pur- 
chasing a Glebe for each Parish within this 
Province and making suitable Improvements 
thereon; And Erecting and Establishing a 
Freeschool in every County, This applica- 
tion we humbly apprehend will tend to 
Promote the Honor and Glory of God, True 
Religion, Piety and useful Learning as well 
as root out Prophaness and Immorality, And 
Cause the rising Generation to add their 
Grateful Prayers & Wishes to those of your 
Loyal Assembly that Your Majesty may long 
Possess & enjoy the Crown of Great Britain 
and the Dominions thereto belonging, to- 
gether with the acquisitions lately made by 
your 3 Arms, and that the same may 
thereafter be transmitted thro's a Succession 
of illustrious Princes descended from you un- 
til the latest Period of Time. 

%s, Sam Swann, 
Speaker.” 


The Flag Plus Patriotism Equals America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 
IN THE E ay eee 
2 Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


the students of Horatio Seymour School, 
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one of the fine elementary schools of 
my home city of Utica. A highlight of 
this observance was an inspirational talk 
by Daniel Koppenhafer Jr., of 446 Lee 
Boulevard, Utica, N.Y. It was delivered 
with great poise and effectiveness, and 
at the conclusion it was met with thun- 
derous applause. This demonstration of 
patriotic spirit was thrilling to witness 
and affirmed my confidence in the young 
people of today: Daniel’s essay, al- 
though brief, expressed so dramatically 
and sincerely the meaning of our flag 
that I wish to share it with my col- 
leagues. 
The essay follows: 
THe FLAG PLUS PATRIOTISM EQUALS AMERICA 


Valley Forge, 1777-78: A barefoot boy of 
17, his feet red with blood. He has a violent 
cough and a bad cold and shivers from the 
cold, but when he sees a flag he salutes, as 
every part of him looks like a storybook 
soldier. Why? 

Gettysburg, Pa., July 1863: A Union flag- 
holder shot in the stomach waits until he 
gives old glory to another man, then dies, 
Then the next flagholder leads a charge up 
a hill, he is shot, and plants the flag at the 
top and dies, his hand on the Stars and 
Stripes. Why? 

Iwo Jima, 800 miles from Japan, 7% square 
miles of rocks, sand, and blood: On Feb- 
ruary 23. 1945, a couple of Marines bring a 
flag to the top of Mount Suribachi where 
a famous picture is taken of them by Joe 
Rosenthal. Why? 

Why do men go to the top of a mountain 
risking their lives just to put Old Glory on 
a hill. Why do they go across an open field 
in the face of enemy fire with just a flag in 
their hand. Is it they're brave or is it 
they're angry at the people who attack them. 
I think it’s both. It’s bravery because they 
see that flag waving and they know they 
are invincible under it. They're angry be- 
cause they see some one shooting at “Old 
Glory,” the flag of our country, and indi- 
rectly at all of us. The Stars and Stripes 
are sacred to this country and shall wave 
as long as this country is alive. Let us to- 
day reafirm our devotion to this flag. It 
has played and will play important roles in 
our country’s history, 


Using a Club To Convince Others 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with a profound feeling of hope that I 
read in the Gloucester, Mass., Times of 
June 3, 1963, a letter to the editor by 
Mr. Russell S. Pond, of Derry, N.H. In 
this letter, Mr. Pond touched upon many 
interesting aspects of the tyrannical 
power wielded by an all-powerful execu- 
tive who uses the awesome power of the 
military to enforce illegally his will upon 
the people of the South. 

The writer also points out that the 
Northern press has been irresponsible in 


carrying out their duties by intentional- 


ly slanting news to favor their own 
prejudices, thereby creating a totally in- 
eras image of the good people of the 
South. 
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My most sincere hope is that Mr. 
Pond's views are indicative of an 
awakening of Americans all over the Na- 
tion to the continued and intentional 
harassment of other Americans by per- 
sons seeking political power. 

I submit to the attention of the House 
Mr. Pond's letter, aptly entitled “Using a 
Club To Convince Others.” 

The letter follows: 

[From the Gloucester (Mass.) Times, June 3, 
1963 


Us Na A ÇLUB To CONVINCE OTHERS 


EDITOR, GLOUCESTER TIMES: 

It was a comfort to see the order given for 
the removal of Federal troops in Alabama 
but the comfort is short lived in view of the 
ramifications of the fact that they were 
illegally there in the first place. This is 
indicative of the fact that the rights and 
privileges of the States are being usurped as 
a result of Federal encroachment. 

Article 4 of the U.S. Constitution states 
that the Federal Government is authorized to 
act against domestic violence only when that 
violence is directed against the Government 
to overthrow it or on the application of the 
legislature, or of the executive of a State. 

No Federal court order was involved. 

There was no violation of a Federal statute. 

There was no abandonment of their func- 
tions by local police. 

No call for assistance was issued. 

The fact of the matter is that the local 
police were able to maintain remarkable con- 
trol in spite of the fact that they were vastly 
outnumbered by a crazed mob. They have 
also been criticized for using dogs and fire- 
hoses but what would certain people have 
them use—machineguns? 

Neither can they be criticized for 
Negroes with parading without a permit since 
the Negroes most certainly did and as an 
interesting sidelight you might be interested 
to learn that the ordinance against parading 
was passed in the 1920's for the protection of 
the Negro from the Ku Klux Klan, 

I am not supporting segregation for the 
Constitution and Bill of Rights clearly allow 
all citizens full rights no matter what their 
color, creed, or race. What I support is 
law and order. 

The Federal Government is culpable for a 
direct violation of the Constitution and we 
all remember what resulted in Mississippi 
from this—a riot and murder touched off by 
undisciplined Federal marshals. When the 
Government is allowed to assume powers that 
it was never meant to have then we are well 
on the way to a dictatorship and the Ameri- 
can people can expect one any time they let 
down their guard. 

Segregation, whether we like it or not, is 
& way of life in the South and has been for- 
100 years. 

The Negro, contrary to what some re- 
sponsible journals in the North would have 
us believe, is not living in slavery, He has 
been steadily making gains and doing it in 
a peaceful way without creating hatred and 
resentment on the part of the whites. 

When some extremists like Martin Luther 
King and others come along and agitate for 
demonstrations that even included removing 
children from school and turning them into 
a sort of a Nazi youth corps then there can 
be just one result—more hatred and tensions 
than ever existed before. 

The Gloucester Times is a liberal paper and 
I am a conservative. We do not always see 
eye to eye on issues but they print my letters. 
This is an example of the finest Jeffersonian 
principles that allows both sides of a story to 
be heard no matter how much it might rub 
against the grain. There are few liberal 
papers that do this now and the gentle 
editors of the Times are to be commended for 
their policy. 
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Suppose, however, that I were to come 
down to the Times office on any of my week- 
end stays and declare a certain conservative 
truth and if anybody disagreed with me, I 
were to take and club them over the head. 
After a while they might agree with me just 
so I would let them go but they would hate 
me ever afterwards. 

The same holds true with the Negro who 
is now using a club on the Southern whites. 

I would deny no man his rights but if he 
leads a mass of rabble against me I would, 
and justifiably I believe, fight him to the 
last no matter how right his cause might be. 

The current batch of Negro leaders do 
little good for the colored cause. I suggest 
that they most properly be indicted for in- 
citing to riot and cooler heads be allowed to 
prevail. 

RUSSELL S. POND. 

106 Wrst Broapway, DERRY, NH. 


Medgar Evers—A Dedicated American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, the brutal murder of Medgar W. 
Evers, Mississippi field representative for 
the NAACP, has shocked the Nation. 
Mr. Evers’ courage and dedication to the 
cause of freedom serves as a continuing 
inspiration to all who cherish the prin- 
ciples upon which this Nation was 
founded. His unfailing commitment to 
liberty was articulated last summer in 
an interview with a CBS-TV reporter. 
In this interview he tells of the murder 
of two of his colleagues in the freedom 
fight in Mississippi, Reverend Lee and 
Reverend Courts. Mr. Evers also relates 
the reasons for his activities. I recom- 
mend that all Americans read the follow- 
ing transcript of portions of that inter- 
view which appeared in the New York 
Post on June 16, 1963. The interview 
follows: 

A TALK WITH Mepcar Evers: In a TV INTER- 
view FILMED Last SUMMER, THE NAACP 
LEADER TOLD OF THE VIOLENCE THAT Was To 
Taxe Hrs Lire 
(Nore.—Medgar W. Evers, the NAACP offi- 

cial who was murdered this week in Jackson, 

Miss., had been interviewed last summer by 

CBS-TV Bill Peters on the voter 

registration drive in Mississippi. The fol- 

lowing is a condensation of that interview, a 

portion of which was rebroadcast earlier this 

week.) 

Perens. I'm speaking with Mr. Medgar W. 
Evers, Mississippi Field Secretary for the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. Mr. Evers, can you tell 
me how long you've had this job? 

Evers. I've been field secretary for the 
National Association for the Advancement 
Of Colored People going into my eighth year. 

Perers. And during those 8 years, has there 
been an NAACP effort toward getting Ne- 
groes to vote and register? 

Evens. Yes, there has been—all over the 
State—an effort to get Negroes registered to 
vote in most of the counties where we're 
organized and even in a number of counties 
where we're not organized. We think now 
in terms of back in 1954 and 1955, when up 
in Belzoni, Miss., which is in Humphreys 
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County, we had a very active chapter getting 
Negroes registered to vote. 

The president of our branch there was Rev. 
G. W. Lee, and of course Reverend Lee was 
putting out a little handbill urging Negroes 
to go down to the registrar's office and he got 
a message from some unidentified person 
telling him to cease his activities, and of 
course he refused to cease these activities, 

and as a result of his refusal to not let people 
intimidate him, one Saturday afternoon, as 
he was driving home from the cleaners from 
downtown—a car drove up beside him with 
two men in it and shotgunned him to death. 
A little later on Rev. Courts—who was active 
in getting people registered to vote—was told 
to cease his activities. He refused to cease 
his activities in this same town of Belzoni 
and he was shot down as he made change 
in his store. 

Perers. Looking back over the 8 years that 
you've been engaged in this work, would you 
say that it has become more or less difficult 
for Negroes to register in Mississippi? 

Evers. Well, I would say that it has be- 
come, in some instances, more difficult for 
them to register, and in other instances pos- 
sibly less difficult. I think in terms of some 
of the counties that I've mentioned—since 
1954 they passed a literacy test bill which 
requires all persons to fill out a form con- 
sisting of some 21 questions and they make 
it most difficult for Negroes to register. For 
example, if you fail to cross your t“ or dot 
an “i,” in a number of instances Negroes are 
refused the right to register. In other in- 
stances we find Negroes not even given the 
application form to fill out. 

Just recently, down in Forest County, it 
was mentioned that one fellow was asked 
how many bubbles in a bar of soap, which 
was most difficult for anybody to—or im- 
possible for that matter for anybody to an- 
swer. These are some of the questions that 
are asked Negroes when they go in, and 
some of the obstacles—some of the problems 
that we face in trying to register to vote here 
in Mississippi. 

Peters. Would you say that there is less 
violence now in connection with it? 

Evers. Well, we have not had violence in 
connection with voting that we had in 1955— 
not recently, that is—and I'd say that we 
are thankful for the role the Federal Gov- 
ernment is playing in this regard. The Fed- 
eral Government has gone in and filed a 
number of suits to make it possible for Ne- 
groes to register and vote in Mississippi. 
And this, of course, we are very proud of 
and we're most cooperative with the Federal 
Government in making affidavits available 
to them from Negroes who have been denied 
the right to register and vote. 

Prrers. In your work, Mr. Evers, in the 
State of Mississippi, have you personally been 
subjected to any difficulties or problems? 

Evers. Yes, I have. I've suffered some per- 
sonal difficulties. No. 1, I’m a native of the 
State, lived here all my life, but in 1958, as 
I came from a regional meeting in North 
Carolina, I boarded the bus in Meridian, 
Miss., on the front seat where I sat and was 
told to move by the police. I, of course, 
refused. I refused to move to the back of 
the bus after being ordered to do so by the 
driver. And after I refused, of course—of 
course, he got off the bus and went and called 
the police in Meridian and they conferred. 
About two carloads of police conferred. And 
after having conferred with one another, two 
came on the bus and asked to see my identi- 
fication. I showed them my identification. 
And after having done that, they asked me 
to get off the bus and come over to the 
police station with them—which was across 
the street. I went over there with them and 
they asked me what I was trying to do—stir 
up trouble? I told them no, I was merely 
going home to my wife and children. Of 
course, I had two children at the time. And 
they said, well, you know how things are 
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done here. I said, yes, I was born 30 miles 
from here, which was Dedatur. Miss. And 
after some 15 or 20 minutes of interrogation 
they permitted me to go back to the bus. 

I went and got back on the bus and, of 
course, I sat back on the front seat, And 
having refused to move again, the bus driver 
pulled off. I heard—as we moved away—a 
number of people say that “We should go on 
and pull him off. Of course, I sat there and 
some three blocks from the bus terminal a 
white man boarded the bus and struck me in 
the face. This was about 3 o’clock in the 
morning. I was alone. Of course, I refused 
to move and I came all the way to Jackson 
without any further incidents. 

That along with many others—I've had a 
number of threatening calls—people calling 
me saying they were going to kill me, saying 
they were going to blow my home up and 
saying that I only had a few hours to live. 
I remember distinctly one individual calling 
with a pistol on the other end, and he hit 
the cylinder and of course you could hear 
that it was revolver. He said, “This is for 
you.” And I said, well, whenever my time 
comes, I'm ready. And, well, we get such 
pranks pretty frequently. But that does not 
deter us from our goal of first-class citizen- 
ship and getting more people registered to 
yote and doing the things here that a democ- 
racy certainly is supposed to espouse and 
provide for its citizenry. 

Perers. Why do you feel that it is im- 
portant for Negroes to vote? 

Evers. Well, I think it’s necessary for all 
people to vote, and Negroes especially, with 
the conditions as they are here. For ex- 
ample, in Mississippi, we have police bru- 
tality galore. We have bad roads, We have 
a number of things that we don't get simply 
because Negroes do not yote. For example, 
here in Jackson there is not one single Negro 
policeman, There are some 60,000 Negroes 
who live in Jackson, Miss., with no Negroes 
represented on the police force. This, of 
course, is the result of the fact that Negroes 
are not voting. And once we become regis- 
tered voters in the numbers that we should 
be, then, of course, we should get these 
Negro policemen and other individuals in 
good positions that will benefit all the people. 

And I think another thing, too, and that's 
the fact that we're not interested in making 
Mississippi better or this country better for 
Negroes, we're interested in this 
country better for people, for all of us, and 
we feel that only through voting, like we 
should—everyone voting—are we going to 
be able to do this. We would hope that 
everybody would be able to register and vote 
and be able to elect those officials who are 
going to best serve the community. And 
then we would not have, for example, many 
politicians who get on the stands and—and, 
of course, they appeal to prejudice and bigo- 
try as a result of the fact that Negroes are 
not registered to vote. Once we are voting 
in the numbers that we should be voting, 
then we're not going to have these politicians 
getting on the soapboxes, making his first 
speech on the Negro, using the Negro to 
climb into office, and that’s what we have 
here in Mississippi, and that’s what we have 
in many other Southern communities where 
Negroes are not voting. So these are some 
of the reasons why Negroes, as well as white 
people, should be permitted to register and 
vote. 

Perers. Do you feel that in campaigns 
where the question of race is a paramount 
issue that perhaps some of the more im- 
portant issues don’t get discussed? 

Evers. Well, that's quite true. Many a 
candidate who runs for office and gets into 
office on the Negro question fails to really 
bring out to the constituency that he’s sup- 
posed to represent what quality of man he 
really is. Because what he has done has 
been more or less to appeal to the emotions 
of the people rather than give them some 
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concrete platform or some concrete plans 
that he intends fo institute for the com- 
munity or for the state that he represents. 
What he does—what he normally does is get 
into office on emotionalism and, of course, 
race emotionalism which is very paramount 
here in the State. 

PETERS. Are there places in Mississippi 
where the presence of a significant number 
of Negro voters had resulted in some progress? 

Evers. Yes. There is one that I remember 
right offhand and that’s Washington County, 
which is Greenville, Miss. In Greenville, 
Negroes comprise a large percentage of the 
total vote for the county. As a result of this 
large vote, you have Negro policemen. You 
have detectives and you have fairly good 
schools and you have a number of different 
things that we don’t have, for example, 
here in Jackson. You have certainly no 
police brutality of any consequence in Wash- 
ington County. I think now in terms of a 
coastal town, Gulfport—Negroes vote freely 
and they have a large number of voters there. 
They have Negro deputy sheriffs and they 
have Negro policemen. And, of course, you 
don’t have the brutality that you have in 
areas where Negroes are not voting in large 
numbers. So, certainly, where they are vot- 
ing, then, of course, you get better results 
all the way around. 

Peters. In other words a Negro without a 
vote really has no appeal, no power to appeal 
for anything in his local government? 

Evers. That's quite true. I think it's often 
said that a voteless people are a hopeless. 
people. And I think that's true with us or 
true with anybody or any group of people. 
So it's necessary that we try to get our hands 
on the ballot and use it effectively. We're 
just not interested in voting so that condi- 
tions will be improved for Negroes. We want 
conditions improved for everybody. We feel 
that in this country that all persons should 
have an opportunity to register and vote and 
do the things that the Constitution guaran- 
tees them. That's all we're interested in. 

Perers. Thank you very much, Mr. Evers. 

Evers. Thank you, sir. 


American Independence Day in Denmark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


5 OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, this 
week the State of West Virginia cele- 
brates its 100th birthday. Exactly 2 
weeks thereafter, the Nation celebrates 
Independence Day and the 187th anni- 
versary of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

One of West Virginia's prominent steel 
executives, Borge Rosing of Huntington, 
W. Va., recently related to me in pic- 
turesque terms an annual event which 
occurs every July 4 in Denmark. Every 
Fourth of July, a meaningful and color- 
ful celebration of American Indepen- 
dence Day takes place in the ancient 
heather-clad hills of Rebild National 
Park, Jutland, Denmark. 

IMPRESSIVE AND COLORFUL CEREMONY 


Ever since 1912, with the exception of 
a few war years, every Fourth of July 
has been celebrated in Rebild National 
Park, attracting upward of 40,000 Dan- 
ish-born Americans and Danes, seated 
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in the natural amphitheater around the 
platform. Borge Rosing has described 
graphically to me the scene at the golden 
anniversary festival of 1962 when the 
guests of honor were their Majesties King 
Frederik IX, Queen Ingrid, and Princess 
Nargrethe, heir to the crown of Den- 
mark. The park has a natural bowl, 
formed by surrounding hills on which the 
50 State flags of the United States are 
grouped, and over a speakers’ platform 
on the floor of the bow] the American and 
Danish flags fly side by side. It is an 
impressive ceremony when selected 
American and Danish color guards hoist 
the respective flags of their Nations while 
everyone joins in singing the American 
and Danish national anthems. The col- 
orful sight of the great silk flags, the 
large audience rising to sing the national 
anthems, and the stirring music by a 
large orchestra is a heart-moving event 
that no American can ever forget. 

The late Dr. Max Henius, an eminent 
citizen and chemist of Chicago, II., first 
generated the idea of creating an Ameri- 
can national park in Denmark. With his 
usual initiative and energy, Dr. Henius 
aroused interest among other Danish- 
born Americans in the project of a Dan- 
ish-American park. The grounds in Re- 
bild were bought for the purpose and 
after the first festival in 1912 the land 
was formally presented to the Danish 
Government as a gift from Americans 
of Danish origin. 

PRESIDENT KENNEDY EXTENDS GREETINGS 


Prior to the golden anniversary cele- 
bration in Rebild National Park, Presi- 
dent Kennedy extended greetings with 
the following message: “Denmark and 
the United States have a great deal in 
common and a long history of cordial re- 
lations. No feature of the shared beliefs 
marking this pleasant association is more 
outstanding than our mutual respect for 
liberty and our jealous safeguarding of 
the dignity of the individual. Danes and 
Americans have celebrated Independence 
Day on July 4 at Rebild, Denmark, for 
50 years. It is, I think, a most ex- 
traordinary example of international 
friendship when the people of another 
country celebrate American Independ- 
ence Day on their own soil. In gathering 
each year at Rebild, Danes, and Ameri- 
cans pay solemn tribute to the demo- 
cratic ideals and values cherished by each 
people. July 4, 1962 will mark the golden 
jubilee observance of the Rebild Inde- 
pendence Day ceremonies. I send my 
most cordial greetings on this occasion 
and hope that as many Americans as 
possible will take this opportunity to join 
with their countless Danish friends in 
enjoying this unique occasion.” 

THE GREAT CONTRIBUTION OF AMBASSADOR BLAIR 


Planning and carrying forward these 
annual celebrations does not happen au- 
tomatically. A direct and personal in- 
terest is being taken by the able Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Denmark, His Excel- 


lency William McCormick Blair, Jr. To 


those who know Ambassador Blair, his 
energy, and leadership in this connection 
comes as no surprise. I had the good 
fortune to be associated with Ambassa- 
dor Blair during the 1952 and 1956 presi- 
dential campaigns, particularly the lat- 
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ter, when he served as the closest adviser 
to Governor Adlai Stevenson. In his 2 
years at our Embassy in Copenhagen, this 
keen and perceptive man has won the 
hearts of the Danish people. 

WEST VIRGINIA IS PROUD OF BORGE ROSING 


Ambassador Blair and his staff have 

rovided magnificent help to the Rebild 

ational Park board, under whose di- 
rection the celebrations are held. Three 
of the officers of this board reside in Den- 
mark: Mr. Charles L. Hansen, president; 
Mr. Peter F. Heering, vice president; 
and Mr. Christian Moller, treasurer. 
The other two officers reside in the 
United States: Mr. Th. R. Knudsen, vice 
president, and Mr. Borge Rosing, secre- 
tary. Mr. Speaker, we in West Virginia 
are doubly proud that a man of Mr. 
Rosing’s caliber should not only be a 
leader in our steel industry, but also is 
providing the enthusiastic support neces- 
sary to help make the annual celebra- 
tions in Denmark a great success. 

These celebrations have strengthened 
the ties between Danes in the United 
States and their mother country. There 
is probably no other place in the world 
where Danish-American born American 
citizens and visiting Americans are so 
deeply stirred by pride and patriotism in 
and for their adopted country as in Re- 
bild National Park on American Inde- 
pendence Day. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in m: their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. , 


“RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 


National Cultural Center 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
last Thursday, June 13, John S. Gleason, 
Jr., the Administrator of Veterans Af- 
fairs, spoke before a meeting of the Na- 
tional Cultural Center on its current fund 
drive. We are all aware of the impor- 
tance of this effort to raise money for 
the National Cultural Center, and I 
think Mr. Gleason’s remarks aptly ex- 
press the responsibility of those of us 
connected with the Government to set 
the pace for the campaign. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
the text of Mr. Gleason’s remarks be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 

Texr oy REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE JOHN 
S. GLEASON, Ja., ADMINISTRATOR OF VET- 
ERANS AFFAIRS, BEFORE A MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL CULTURAL CENTER FUND DRIVE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, JUNE 13, 1963, 


Gentlemen, just a little over 5 months ago 
our President read to the Congress a brilliant 
state of the Union message. 

He began with these words; 

“I congratulate you all—not merely on 
your electoral victory, but on your selected 
role in history.” 

I would like to borrow the President's 
words for my sentiment today, and begin by 
congratulating you on the role you are play- 
ing in what future generations of Americans 
will consider one of the great contributions 
to their cultural heritage. 

In this drive to create a national cultural 
center, your role, the role of all Americans, 
and particularly those of us in Federal sery- 
ice, is a dual one: 

We have the rare opportunity to partici- 
pate at the very beginning of the creation of 
& living monument to the vitality of our 
civilization. s 

And we also can do something important 
for our children by presenting them with 
an instrument of culture that expresses the 
best of the past, and the concern of the pres- 
ent, for their future. 

I purposely stress your role In this effort 
for one reason: Unless everyone in your dgen- 
cies understands the urgency and impor- 
tance of this drive, the campaign will not be 
Successful within the Federal Government, 
And unless we in the Federal Government 
Make a record we can be proud of we cannot 
expect people outside of the Government, and 
outside of W: n, to show more concern 
than we do ourselves, The spotlight is upon 
us and our performance will be watched 
Closely by the country to see if we have the 
Pride in our capital that they expect us to 
exhibit, 

The President, in one of his very first mes- 
sages to the American people, said, “Let the 
Public service be a proud and Lively career.” 
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This certainly is an opportunity to show 
our pride and our ability to produce. 

Now, I am sure that I don't have to con- 
vince any of you here today of the impor- 
tance of this effort. 

But if there is any doubt about the im- 
portance of culture to our people just think 
back to last winter when the gallery directly 
above our heads was filled with long lines of 
Americans, many who had traveled hundreds 
of miles, intent on seeing the artistic treas- 
ure of the Old World and another age. 

These long, slowly moving lines of art 
lovers were incontrovertible evidence of the 
deep desire of Americans from all walks of 
life to know the finest flower of culture. 

They were proud that the first visit of the 
Mona Lisa from its shrine in Paris was to 
the capital óf their country. How much 
more proud will they be when the rest of 
the world sees a great new expression of the 
New World and our own age rise here in 
Washington. 

No, I am sure we here have no doubt of 
the importance of this campaign. 

But since it is your responsibility to con- 
vince others, I did want to mention a few 
of the major considerations. 

First, who is supporting this drive? 

Well, I think it important that employees 
know that Congress has passed legislation 
strongly supporting the creation of a Na- 
tional Cultural Center through voluntary 
effort, and that this law specifically au- 
thorized a nationwide fund-raising cam- 


paign. 

Therefore, your fund-raising efforts have 
full congressional support. 

Next, this is a bipartisan program. It may 
not be well known, but the act establishing 
the center was signed by President Eisen- 
hower. President Kennedy has pledged him- 
self to support it and Presidents Hoover 
and Truman have strongly endorsed this 
campaign. 

In addition, both business and labor are 
completely behind this campaign and have 


“placed that support on the record. 


Finally, the Civil Service Commission has 
unequivocally supported the campaign. 
Chairman Macy, for example, has clearly 
stated that he fully endorses this special gov- 
ernmentwide campaign and has urged all 
Federal employees to support it. 

In short, you have bipartisan support for 
this drive from Congress, and from the Pres- 
ident and past Presidents, from labor and 
business, and the Civil Service Commission 
has given its blessing to this effort. 

Second, why should Federal employees, 
who after all already donate so generously 
to so many worthy funds, why should they 
again be asked to contribute? I think this is 
a legitimate question and I think there are 
a number of equally legitimate answers. 

First and foremost, the person working for 
the Federal service does not have just an- 
other Job, he is considered by many as a 
representative of the Government, with 
special responsibilities. 

Rightly or wrongly, people expect more of 
a Federal employee than they would of the 
average person. In this instance, the coun- 
try at large is watching to see whether em- 
ployees of the Federal Government are will- 
ing to support a worthy and important pro- 
gram the results of which will be built where 
they can enjoy its facilities. 

In „there are the following rea- 
sons why Federal employees would lend 100 
percent support to this drive. These are: 


(1) Many persons outside the Govern- 
ment in this area, and citizens in other parts 
of the country are looking to Federal em- 
ployees in the Washington area, to see if we 
consider the cultural center worthy of sup- 
port. Therefore, if all of us accept our re- 
sponsibility as Federal employees to show 
by example to others that we are indeed 
proud of our opportunity to set the pace 
for those outside the Government, success 
of this campaign is almost certain. If we 
fail to contribute, others can point to us 
as their reason for holding back. 

(2) We in the Washington area should 
remember that the center will be built here. 
We and our children will have the privilege 
of benefitting not only from the many cul- 
tural activities of the center itself, but the 
entire Washington metropolitan area will 
benefit from the improved cultural climate 
sparked by the center. 

(3) When the center is finally built, a 
plaque will tell all of the fact that Federal 
employees contributed to the construction 
and arrangements are being made so that 
particular agencies or employees’ organiza- 
tions may undertake to designate a specific 
part of the center which will be identified 
as their contribution. 

Incidentally, the Employees Association of 
the Veterans’ Administration, has taken 
quite seriously the need for being a pace- 
setter. In a special meeting the VA Em- 
ployees Association generously donated the 
$1,000, which I have here in my hand, to 
purchase a seat in the concert hall on behalf 
of our employees in the Washington area. 

Of course, this only augments the far, far 
larger contribution that we expect from our 
employees acting individually. 

The émployees association contribution 
merely got the ball rolling in our agency. 

I think it was a good beginning and a good 
and a good way to begin. 

And you should consider approaching your 
own employee associations to see if they too 
might get things rolling and, similarly, set 
an example for all your employees, 

This, of course, is precisely what the Presi- 
dent had in mind when he asked that you 
bring this campaign to the attention of 
employees associations and groups and urge 
them to contribute. 

Finally, a word about the method of solici- 
tation. We aim at 100 percent participation. 

I can’t tell you how much each employee 
should contribute, : 

And you can’t tell each employee how 
much to contribute, whether it be an hour's 
pay, which would be an acceptable amount, 
or some similar figure, 

This is a voluntary campaign and so we 
can't set or suggest quotas. 

But though no personal pressure should be 
contemplated in this campaign, all efforts 
should be made to create the kind of climate 
that will bring home to each individual em- 
ployee his stake in this worthwhile effort, 
so important to the values that our fore- 
fathers have created and that our children 
will inherit, 

Certainly we can stress the fact that un- 
less each employee does his part, unless each 
individual employee looks at his role in our 
pacesetting effort, then the editorial col- 
umns of the newspapers are going to take 
a long, hard, and, I am sure, most unflatter- 
ing look at the Government employee and 
his lack of concern about both our national 
cultural posture and the cultural climate in 
which his own children will lve. 
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No, we can't set quotas, but we can make 
it plain that the immense amount of public 
interest in what we as Government employ- 
ees do, will put each and every employee 
on trial. 

We can give generously to this construc- 
tive purpose, and cover ourselves with pride 
and satisfaction, or we can give in a grudg- 
ing, niggardly way, and cover ourselves with 
ridicule. 

Which will it be? 

The answer lies largely in your hands. 


Government Lotteries of Greece, Cyprus, 
Malta, and Turkey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, among the 
77 foreign countries throughout the 
world, Greece, Cyprus, Malta, and Tur- 
key are 4 nations which operate govern- 
ment-run lotteries because they recog- 
nize the merit in regulation and control 
of the normal human urge to gamble 
and the tremendous benefits that result 
from such activity. 

Greece is a small nation and one not 
overly blessed with natural resources. 
The Greeks work hard to earn their 
money and they, too, know a good reve- 
nue device when they see one. In 1962, 
the gross income of the two state lot- 
teries came to almost $18 million. The 
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government retained almost $4 million 
of which two-third went to various wel- 
fare, educational and scientific agencies 
and the balance reverted to the general 
revenue. It might be interesting to point 
out that last year’s gross receipts were 
almost $3 million more than the previous 
year. 

Cyprus first started its lotteries in 1956 
but only three drawings were held be- 
fore its independence in 1957. It started 
again in 1961. The gross receipts from 
running this government lottery 
amounted to almost $2 million in 1962. 
The net profit to the government came 
to almost $900,000. The funds are in- 
tended for development. 

Malta has a government-run lottery 
which has only been in operation a short 
time but it has well proven its worth. 
In 1962, it took in over $1,317,000. The 
total annual net income to the govern- 
ment came to almost $200,000 which was 
applied to the general revenue funds of 
the Maltese Government. 

Turkey has found the concept of a na- 
tional lottery a happy and profitable de- 
vice. Last year, the gross annual re- 
ceipts came to almost $9 million. This 
represents a gain from the previous year. 


The net income to the government, after 


prizes and expenses, amounted to almost 
$4 million. These lottery revenues were 
transferred to the treasury without be- 
ing specifically earmarked. 

Mr. Speaker, if these small countries 
can operate successful national lotteries, 
why cannot the United States also do so? 
Here in America, where more money is 
gambled than in any other country in 
the world, we refuse to admit to reality, 
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and as a consequence, billions of gam- 
bling dollars flow each year into the 
treasuries of the crime empires, 

When, Mr. Speaker, will we wake up? 
When will we allow gambling dollars to 
work for the public good rather than 
against it? 

How long must the hard-pressed tax- 
payers of America wait for financial and 
sociological reality to prevail over en- 
trenched hypocrisy? 

A national lottery in the United States 
can easily pump into our treasury over 
$10 billion a year in additional revenue 
which can be used to bring tax relief to 
our wage earners and start reducing our 
national debt. 


Costs of Producing Cotton—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, on the costs and returns of cotton 
production the following three tables are 
from a study by the Agriculture Exper- 
iment Station of Auburn University, 
Auburn, Ala., on “Costs and Returns 
From Crop Production in the Limestone 
Valley Areas of Alabama,” February 
1960. I think it is interesting to note 
that under existing practices the esti- 
mated cost was 24.6 cents per pound: 


Colton, existing practices: Estimated annual cost and relurns per acre using a 8-plow traclor and hand harvesting, Limestone Valley areas, 


Item 


Alabama, 1958 


Description 
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Cotton, improved practices: Estimated annual costs and returns per acre 
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Limestone Valley areas, A 
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pers da S-plow tractor, hand harvest and hand weed control, 
ma - 


Depreciation 
Housing, taxes, insurance, and interest 
Total noncash expenses 


3 Rince 2 tons of lime are required every 5 years, }4 of the $9 cost is chargod off each 
year, 


Sana price used is for an insecticide that will kill toxaphene resistant weevils, 
Represonts returns to Jand and management, 


Cotton, improved practices: Estimated annual costs and returns per acre using a 3-plow tractor, mechanical harvest, and chemical weed 


control, Limestone Valley areas, Alabama 
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2 90.356 Barer pound less $0.015 per pound due to reduction in grade caused by mechan- 
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and management. - 


The Way Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the Recor an edi- 
torial from the Richmond, Va., Times- 
Dispatch which is a masterful presenta- 
tion of the serious situation now con- 
fronting us. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

’ Tue Way Our 

Negro Americans must be given their con- 
stitutional rights. We have said this be- 
fore and we reiterate it now. Injustices 


must be corrected, inequities abolished. Ali 
parts of the Nation have been guilty of 
treating colored citizens unfairly. 

But neither the National Government nor 
the State and local governments should have 
to deal with complex and emotion 
racial problems at what is, in effect, the 
point of a gun. Neither W. 


thy of the name will surrender to the threat, 
or the actuality, of force. 
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Since President Kennedy and his adminis- 
tration have encouraged the Negro mobs, and 
the President has said hardly one word about 
the necessity that the Negroes abandon these 
flagrantly illegal tactics, it is difficult now 
to bring matters under control. But unless 
this is done, we are in for something ap- 
proaching large-scale anarchy. 

Time was when President Kennedy recog- 
nized fully that when any individual or group 
begins breaking the law with impunity, there 
is danger of real trouble. For example, at 
the heigth of the University of Mississippi 
crisis last year, he issued a statement direct- 
ed to the white people involved in the up- 
road around Oxford, in which he said: 

“Our Nation is founded on the principle 
that observance of the law is the eternal 
safeguard of liberty and defiance of the law 
is the surest road to tyranny. 

“Even among law-abiding men, few laws 
are universally loved. But they are uni- 
formly respected and not resisted. Ameril- 
cans are free, in short, to disagree with the 
law but not to disobey it. For any govern- 
ment of laws and not of men, no man—how- 
ever prominent and powerful—and no mob— 
however unruly or boisterous—is entitled to 
defy a court of law.” 

* But Mr. Kennedy shelved this eminently 
sound doctrine when he encouraged the re- 
cent Negro mobs in Birmingham and else- 
where. The fact that he did encourage them 
ig testified to by two of his sympathetic 
interpreters—James Reston of the New York 
Times and Richard H. Rovere of the New 
Yorker. Q 

What he will have to do now, as Negroes 
threaten ever wider and more devastating 
marches in Washington and numerous other 
cities throughout the Nation is to show con- 
clusively that he is just as determined to stop 
lawlessness on the part of colored citizens as 
on the part of white. He must make it com- 
pletely clear that no further violations will 
be tolerated from any quarter. We have 
never approved of sending Federal troops 
into States unnecessarily or contrary to law, 
but if such troops are to be sent at all, they 
will have to be used against lawless Negroes 
on exactly the same basis as they have been 
used against whites. 

Once the President takes a clear and un- 
compromising position, and shows conclu- 
sively that members of both races will be 
treated exactly alike, he can address himself 
affectively to the requirements of the exist- 
ing situation. We do not agree with him 
in all respects as to what those requirements 
are, but forthright action to stop the colored 
mobs is a prerequisite to the enactment of 
any reasonably effective program. 

The killings and the beatings that have 

panied the demonstrations by mobs 
are deplorable in every respect, of course. 
The wanton murder of an NAACP official in 
Mississippi cannot be excused, but why is 
s0 little said concerning the slaying of a 
white man, an innocent bystander, in Lex- 
ington, N.C. on the night of June 6, and 
the shooting of a white High Point news- 
paper photographer in the back at the same 
time—both by Negro gunfire? Much genu- 
ine indignation has been expressed around 
the world, and rightly, over the ambush kill- 
ing of the Negro in Mississippi. By contrast, 
most people have forgotten, if they ever 
knew, that a 24-year-old white man was shot 
fatally in North Carolina the previous week. 

Be that as it may, let us all keep our heads 
in this crisis, and refrain from making in- 
fiammatory statements or otherwise increas- 
ing the danger of violence. That danger is 
great enough already. The Kennedy admin- 

- istration should set the example by calm and 
reasoned discussion, and also give clear as- 
surances that it will not tolerate lawlessness 
from any quarter. 

In that spirit, let us seek to correct those 
genuine injustices which still exist. 
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Results of Irresponsible Government 
: Fiscal Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call to the attention of the Senate an 
editorial from the Wall Street Journal, 
dated May 2, 1963, and entitled “A Sad 
Little Happy Day.” The editorial tells 
a sad, but true story about the results 
of irresponsible Government fiscal poli- 
cies. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix to the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, May 2, 1963] 
A Sap Lrrrte Harpy Day 

We had a little party on our street the 
other evening to mark what might have been 
a happy day. But it was really to celebrate a 
sad joke. 

It was just 25 years ago this spring that 
our neighbor, then a young man on the 
threshold of 40, decided to take one of those 
annuity policies that would let him retire 
comfortably in his old age on $150 a month, 

In that distant spring $150 a month was a 
lot of money and the money it took out of 
each month's budget to buy the annuity was 
not easily come by. Often it meant some 
pernsonal sacrifice, especially when the chil- 
dren went off to college and when, later, one 
of them came home bringing a new grand- 
child because the son-in-law had gone off to 
fight a war. 

There were a few months, here and there, 
when our friend missed a payment and had 
to borrow against his equity. But somehow 
he caught up, and in the end all of the pay- 
ments were made. For 25 years. 

So now he’s what's called a senior citizen 
and the happy day he dreamed of is here. 
True to its contract, the insurance company 
wrote him a letter saying that on the first of 
next month he would start receiving his an- 
nuity and wishing him a long life of pleasant 
ease. After so much sacrifice, it seemed to 
our friend worth some kind of celebration. 

But we neighbors weren't gathered to cele- 
brate his retirement because he couldn't. 
Today the $150 he thought he was buying 
are 150 pieces of paper that won't pay the 
grocery bill and the taxes, heat, light, water, 
insurance, and repairs on the house he has 
lived in all those years, even though its free 
of any mortgage. 

We all laughed about it. We could laugh 
because our friend is not wholly dependent 
on his hard-earned annuity. He is lucky to 
have his health and a good job which he can 
keep a few more years. 

Still, there was a sadness in the gaiety. It 
was sad to think of other people who also 
labored and saved for 25 years to make a 
dream come true and who may not be so 
lucky now that the dream is dross. And sad- 
dest of all to reflect how it came to happen 
that way. 

For the truth of the matter is that our 
neighbor was defrauded by his Government. 
So has been every citizen who bought such 
a retirement policy, every person who long 
ago bought U.S. savings bonds, all the 
frugal people who for years have “put a 
little aside” in some bank for their old age. 
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It is not merely that these people, includ- 
ing our neighbor, have not gained what they 
hoped. Anyone who trusted his savings to 
U.S. dollars years ago has lost not only any 
value in interest but a part of his principal 
as well; the dollars he gets back are worth 
less than the ones he put in, sometimes 
worth only half as much. Far from being 
rewarded, those people have pald a penalty 
for their thrift. 

Nor has this been an accident. For a gen- 
eration now it has been the deliberate policy 
of the U.S. Government to depreciate the 
value of its money, In order to spend more 
money than it received from taxes, its policy 
has been to print new pieces of paper, water- 
ing the value of its paper dollars as shameless- 
ly as any robber baron of the fabled past. 

This is still the policy of the Government 
of the United States. It is presented under 
all sorts of fancy names, wrapped in all 
manner of persuasive language, but the pol- 
icy ls not changed by a fraudulent label. 
In the next fiscal year alone the Government 
intends to water the money supply by at 
least $12 billion. 

They will tell you in Washington they 
do this to make the country prosperous and 
that a little inflation—some say 3 percent a 
year, some say 5 percent—is good for every- 
body. If it gets too bad, so they say, they 
have all sorts of controls to protect the dol- 
lar; the same kind we used. before and 
which did anything but protect the dollar. 

Finally, they will tell you that, if worse 
comes to worst, it really doesn't matter. 
Compared to all the good that’s going to be 
done, what's a little theft from frugal, trust- 
ing people? 

Just the same, at our neighbor's house 
the other evening the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in person couldn't have sold a 10-year 
baby bond, much less a 25-year annuity. 
For not even he could pledge with a straight 
face that a decade hence the innocent will 
not have once again been cheated by their 
Government. 

That’s why we were sad when everybody 
drank a little toast to the happy day. 


FBI National Academy Graduation 
Exercises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning it was my privilege to attend 
the graduation of the 71st session of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation Na- 
tional Academy. 

These graduation. exercises were the 
culmination of 12 weeks of intensive 
training in every phase of modern 
police technology. As a result of this 
training, 96 dedicated law enforcement 
officers have been added to the ranks of 
the FBI National Academy's more than 
4,300 graduates. These 96 men come 
from throughout the United States and 
from a number of foreign countries. 
All have gained a better understanding 
of the universal nature of many law en- 
forcement problems. 

I was especially interested in this 
morning’s ceremonies since Detective 
Lieutenant Anthony L. Fantigrossi, of 
the Rochester, N.Y., Police Bureau was 
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one of the graduates. I am proud of this 
fine officer from my home community 
and the credit which is reflected by his 
successful completion of this special 
instruction. 

All of us who attended these exercises 
were particularly impressed with the ad- 
dress given to the graduating class by 
Lyle C. Wilson, vice president of United 
Press International. The message of 
this distinguished journalist offers some 
penetrating comments that I am sure 
will be read with interest by my 
colleagues. 

A Dent To REPAY 
(Address by Lyle C. Wilson) 

It is truly an honor to participate in this 
graduation ceremony of the FBI National 
Academy. As a Washington newsman, I 
have grown accustomed to observing and 
reporting, but seldom have I had the privi- 
lege of actively participating in so signifi- 
cant an event as this. 

On behalf of the journalist friends of the 
FBI National Academy—not only those who 
help fill this auditorium to capacity today, 
but others throughout the United States 
and in other countries as well—I extend 
heartiest congratulations to the 96 outstand- 
ing members of this 71st session. 

The past 12 weeks have been a period of 
hard work, self-discipline and personal de- 
privation for each of you. The curriculum 
of this training school is difficult. It re- 
quires continuous attention to detail, per- 
sonal sharing of knowledge and abilities, as 


well as long hours of study both day and ' 


night by every officer who is fortunate 
enough to be selected to attend. 

This morning, the 7ist session stands on 
the threshold of graduation, each member 
a better man and a stronger asset to his 
department for having completed this course, 
And as you return to your homes—some as 
far away as Pakistan, Cyprus, Liberia, Ire- 
land, and distant points of the Western 
Hemisphere—I hope you will reflect upon the 
debt you have incurred during the past 12 
weeks in Washington, D.C. No your debt 
to J. Edgar Hoover and the men and women 
of the FBI—for Mr. Hoover is an elegant 
host; and I know that he and his staff feel 
genuinely honored to have had the opportu- 
nity to share their knowledge and their 
facilities with you. 

Rather, I refer to the debt you have in- 
curred at home: 

The debt to the fellow members of your 
department who shouldered additional as- 
signments and worked extra hours to fill the 
vold created by your temporary absence; 

Your debt to the citizens of your com- 
munity, State or Nation, who, in most cases, 
have helped to defray the additional ex- 
penses you incurred while attending this 
tuition-free Academy; and 

Your personal indebtedness to the body 
Politic of the United States, whose funda- 
mental belief in decency, law and justice 
made it possible, 28 years ago, for J. Edgar 
Hoover to found this West Point of Law En- 
forcement.” 

To fit the popular conception of newspaper 
Officials, I am supposed to be callous. But 
I'm not; nor are the overwhelming majority 
of newsmen. I felt the same sense of anx- 
iety and pride as you did when Faith 7 
soared from its launching pad last month, 
carrying Astronaut Gordon Cooper on his 
orbital flight which was so vital to our space 
program. And I had the same feeling of per- 
sonal loss as decent people everywhere when 
& man of great love and humility passed 
from this world at the Vatican in Rome less 
than 3 weeks ago. 

When it comes to being a person of feel- 
ing and emotion, I plead guilty. I shall al- 
Ways feel indebted to John Glenn, Gordon 
Cooper, and the other members of our 
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astronaut team who have risked their lives 
to forge new trails of scientific achievement 
and understanding. I shall always feel in- 
debted to religious leaders such as Pope John 
to whom no sacrifice is too great if it pro- 
motes the cause of humanity. And I shall 
always feel indebted to the honest, hard- 
working men in blue” who symbolize safety 
and comfort to the average citizen of the 
United States. 

In the years ahead, I hope to see the power 
of the press exerted more strongly in behalf 
of the law enforcement profession—such as 
it was at the height of the gangster era of 
the 1930's. In those days, a corps of crusad- 
ing newsmen—repulsed by the spread of 
gangsterism and the growth of juvenile crime 
clubs—seized upon the exploits of Mr. Hoov- 
er's G-Men to help create a true image of 
heroism in America. 

As & newsman and as a law-abiding citizen, 
I am repulsed by many phenomena which I 
observe today in the field of crime and the 
administration of justice. There is, for ex- 
ample, the cold statistical fact that our 
country continues to ascend a spiraling stair- 
ease of lawless activity which seemingly has 
no end. Year after year, our national crime 
totals continue to grow; and a report released 
by the FBI 2 weeks ago indicates that 1963 
will be no exception. Seven percent more 
crimes were recorded by police in the first 
3 months of this year than during the same 
period of 1962. 

How have we, as a people, attempted to 
meet this problem? In general, by aloofness, 
nodding acceptance, and an attitude of “Let 
Fred do it. It’s not my responsibility.” 

Crime flourishes under conditions such as 
these. And, unfortunately, so do graft, cor- 
ruption, and hare-brained schemes for reduc- 
ing crime and rehabilitating criminals. 

Americans have a dangerous tendency to 
be overly indulgent. We tolerate the molly- 
coddling of teenaged hoodlums who actually 
belong behind bars.. And when these young 
terrorists reach adulthood, we calmly stand 
by while misdirected parole and probation 
authorities unleash them once more, unre- 
formed and unrepentant, to prey upon so- 
ciety. How often police officers are required 
to pay with their lives for the blunders and 
abuses committed under a guise of rehabili- 
tation. 

In our courts, we permit the rights of so- 
ciety to be trampled by narrow-minded 
judges and attorneys whose overriding con- 
cern for the criminal has, all too often, 
obliterated the true meaning and purpose of 
ur constitutional guarantees. The entire 
area of arrests, searches, seizures, and con- 
fessions—in particular—has been subjected 
to so many distorted interpretations and to 
such unrealistic demands that the conscien- 
tious police officer must be tempted to throw 
up his hands and seek a different career. 

In the fight against the deadly menace of 
subversion, the overly imdulgent attitude of 
Americans is obvious to an equally disturb- 
ing degree. Despite the FBI's fine efforts in 
penetrating the Communist Party, U.S.A., 
and gathering evidence of violations com- 
mitted by the Party and its individual mem- 
bers, the Communists continue to walk the 
streets with seeming impunity. Never before 
have so many loopholes, technicalities, and 
delaying tactics been employed to thwart the 
interests of justice. 

And while these Communists defiantly pile 
one court appeal upon another, they con- 
tinue to do the Kremlin’s bidding—under- 
mining, infiltrating, spreading lies, and con- 
fusion. How truly incredible it is that the 
administrations of American colleges and 
universities have approved the appearance of 
Communist spokesmen on their campuses— 
knowing full well that they represent the 
same deadly conspiracy that has massacred 
millions of freedom-loving people in Hun- 
gary, China, East Germany, Cuba, and other 
slave camps of the Communist world. 
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This overindulgence may be attributed 
to several factors—misinformation, refusal 
to face the facts, wishful thinking. The 
most common cause, however, is sheer ignor- 
ance; and often it is a “calculated ignor- 
ance.” I use the term calculated ignorance” 
because there are many areas of informa- 
tion—particularly those which might prove 
unpleasant or disquieting to the con- 
science—that Americans tend to studiously 
avoid. 

For the same reason that some persons 
will endure a tremendous amount of pain be- 
fore they will visit a doctor or dentist, a 
great many others close their minds to obvi- 
ous needs and problems confronting their 
community, their State, and their Nation. 
They purposely dodge the facts, because they 
are afraid of finding that something needs to 
be done. i 

This attitude of “calculated ignorance" has 
become far too prevalent where matters in- 
volving law enforcement are concerned. 

How many citizens, I wonder, know the 
size of their local police department; the 
condition of its equipment; the adequacy 
of its budget? How many know the educa- 
tional backgrounds or the training required 
of the officers who may be summoned to 
their homes at time of grave emergency any 
hour of the day or night? Only a very small 
percentage, I would venture to say. 

A few minutes ago, I referred to the debt 
you have incurred by virtue of having attend- 
ed this 7ist session of the FBI National 
Academy—a debt to the local citizens and 
the departments you serve, You can repay 
this debt by us and forthright per- 
formance of duty; by providing an example 
to be looked up to by the people of your 
community and the members of your de- 
partments; by keeping the watchwords of this 
Academy—"knowledge, courage, integrity 
before you at all times. "i 

You can repay this debt as spokesmen of 
good law enforcement. Seek out the respon- 
sible officials of your local newspapers and 
broadcasting stations. Appear before civic 
groups. Buttonhole influential members of 
the community. Make certain that they 
understand both the problems and the 
achievements of your department. Build a 
counteraction against any condition which 
hampers that department in the prompt. ef- 
fective, and impartial performance of its 
duties. 
` The American people need honest, efficient 
law enforcement today as never before. Give 
your local citizens the facts—starkly, realisti- 
cally. Remember that an informed public is 
your best assurance of support—the support 
which our law enforcement profession so 
richly deserves. 


The Pastoral Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
1961 the President's Joint Commission on 
Mental Health and Illness delivered a 
report to Congress which stated that one 
out of four persons in the United States 
has felt a need at one time or another 
for help with problems in living. The 
report also disclosed that among the in- 
dividuals who said they had sought pro- 
fessional help with problems in living, 42 
percent of these people consulted clergy- 
men, 29 percent consulted physicians, 18 
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percent consulted psychiatrists or psy- 
chologists, and 10 percent consulted 
social agencies or marriage clinics. 

But the surprising statistic revealed by 
the Commission report was that of those 
who turned to their clergyman, 1 out of 
3 were regarded as having problems of 
serious dimensions, yet only 1 out of 10 
was referred to psychiatric attention. 

These findings were the catalyst for 
organizing in the District of Columbia a 
new and unique service center for assist- 
ing residents to face the complexities in 
today’s world. The organization is called 
the Pastoral Institute. The institute is 
nondenominational and has been de- 
scribed as a joint venture between the 
clergy and psychiatry. I ask unanimous 
consent to include in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a brief statement prepared by the 
Pastoral Institute on its purposes and 
objectives and an excellent article by 
Barbara Hogan which appeared in the 
Washington Post Potomac magazine sec- 
tion on May 26, 1963. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT PREPARED BY THE PASTORAL 
INSTITUTE 

More and more, clergymen are asked for 
help by their parishioners who turn to them 
in time of personal crisis. They are pre- 
sented with deep personal and emotional 
problems, some with serious psychiatric di- 
mensions. Yet few clergymen have been 
trained to recognize these problems or to 
Know what to do about them. 

The Pastoral Institute has been organized 
to assist religious institutions become more 
forceful agents for better mental and emo- 
tional health by training the clergy to handle 
common pastoral problems, to recognize ones 
requiring medical care, and by providing a 
psychiatric clinic tailored to their needs. 

The institute is an outgrowth of the con- 
cern and experience of a number of clergy 
and physicians in the Washington area who 
felt the need for a center where such pro- 
grams of service, education, and research 
could be made available to the clergy and 
to the members of their congregations. After 
several years of study, the present structure 
of the institute was worked out to encom- 
pass three major objectives: 

(1) To provide a clinic where the healing 
arts of medical science and the pastoral 
task of the church in the care of sick and 
troubled people could be coordinated. 

(2) To conduct training programs for 
clergy to supplement the academic and theo- 
retical education of a theological seminary; 
to train them in dealing with such common 
problems presented to them as those arising 
from conflicts, family relationships, 
physical and mental illness, aging, alcholism, 
and delinquency; to train them in recog- 
nizing when problems are sultable for pas- 
toral care and counseling and when they 
require medical or other professional atten- 
tion; and to train them in the art of referral 
and interprofessional collaboration. 

(3) To develop special programs in the 
care and treatment of alcoholism and in the 
training of clergymen who must deal with 
this acute and widespread problem. 


[From the Washington Post, May 26, 1963] 
New Farru HEALERS ror TROUBLED MINDS 
(By Barbara Hogan) 

Judy, a 19-year-old schizophrenic who 
last year “heard” God's voice and imagined 
herself the Virgin Mary, stared at the floor. 

Her mother, buxom, pinch-lipped, spoke 
first: “I was never strict with Judy. She 
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always had to do what I told her, but she 
was encouraged to make her own decisions.” 

“I wonder if you * * de * * weren't 
a little strict with the child,” her husband 


“You always gave her her way; somebody 
had to discipline her, assume some responsi- 
bility around our house,” the wife retorted. 

The husband smiled. 

Other families in the room were silent; 
the minutes ticked by. 

Finally, the psychiatrist spoke: “Your wife 
has just insulted you, Mr. . Why did 
you smile at her?” 

“Maybe that's the thing to do,” said a 
smiling man on the other side of the room, 
pressing his fingertips hard together. 

The pastor, arms crossed, observed his 

oners, 

It was the beginning of another session 
of family therapy in the clinical services 
division at the nondenominational Pastoral 
Institute of Washington, D.C. 

The institute, at 3000 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., was set up in 1959 to seek and organize 
Programs that would assist clergymen in 
meeting the needs of their disturbed parish- 
joners. Last year, its 20 pastors and 20 
psychiatrists (the majority are psychoan- 
alysts) counseled nearly 500 persons. 

Psychiatrists refer to the mother's first 
Statement as the “double bind,” a situation 
in which two contradictory “messages” are 
subtly conveyed to the daughter—(1) do as 
I tell you (2) do as you see fit—and the 
daughter (ignoring the contradiction and 
falling to object) attempts to respond ap- 
propriately to both. From this impossible 
endeavor a disintegrated personality can 
result. 

“A psychosis,” explained Dr. Maxwell 
Boverman, director of the family therapy 
unit at the institute, “is an attempt to 
handle or run away from a difficult situation 
or powerful feelings.” 

And who's to blame for the daughter's 
mental illness? “Every member of the 
family is involved and responsible,” says 
Dr. Boverman. “The patient is not the only 
sick member of the family; the entire family 
is sick. Segregating the patient from the 
family by putting him in a hospital is not 
always the answer, You've got to cure the 
family, too. 

“When they quit smiling, pretending 
compatibility, suppressing their hostilities, 
and have a healthy fight, all of these people 
will be on their way to getting straightened 
out.” 

“This family would have destroyed itself. 
if the pastor hadn't brought them to the 
institute,” an institute psychologist com- 
mented. “They simply refused to admit to 
themselves that this girl was mentally ill, 
or that they had a family problem.” 

Thus, as a member of the Pastoral Insti- 
tute, the pastor assumes many roles. It is 
the pastor who must impress the families 
(his parishioners), firmly but sympathet- 
ically, with the fact that it is their respon- 
sibility to accept professional help with 
their problems. 

It is, then, his job to contact one of the 
psychiatrists who works with the institute. 
The pastor usually attends the therapy ses- 
sions with the family, provides supportive 
treatment during therapy, and acts as a 
bridge between the psychiatrist and the pa- 
tients’ peripheral world—their friends, their 
church. 

This cooperation of psychiatrists and pas- 
tors working together to help the emo- 
tionally disturbed has a profound signifi- 
cance for both psychiatry and the ministry. 
In fact, it’s a revolutionary move on the 
part of the churches. 
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minister once raged, “I make a referral to 
the trist only to have him quletly 
close the door in my face and refuse me 
any information as to how the patient (my 
parishioner) is getting along.” 

Psychiatrists have observed with unre- 
strained horror the “bungling treatment” 
(exorcism, exhortations to prayer and pen- 
ance) given by well-meaning but psychi- 
atrically untrained men of God. 7 

Not too many years ago (and it's still true 
in the less modern parish), the philandering 
husband, an alcoholic wife, a homosexual, 
an acutely depressed mother unable to man- 
age her household, were branded “sinners,” 
admonished by the pastor to cease their 
sinful ways. 

Today's enlightened clergymen look upon 
aberrant behavior as a symptom of sickness 
rather than moral turpitude. “Anyway sin 
is a greatly misused word,” the Reverend 
Knox Kreutzer, executive director of the 
Pastoral Institute, declared. “The word sin 
originated as a description of the fact that 
the world is loused up. Its meaning is dis- 
torted when it’s used exclusively in the 
realm of morality.” 

Said the Reverend James R. Adams, “We've 
found that we (psychiatrists and pastors) are 
concerned with similar matters, we just 
have a different approach. We both want to 
help people to live fully, honestly, success- 
fully, in tune with themselves, without 
hurting other people and with self-aware- 
ness, After all, a person can't move re- 
ligiously until he's straightened out emo- 
tionally.” 

Impetus for the rapid expansion of the 
Pastoral Institute in this city was the re- 
port of the Joint Commission on Mental 
Illness and Health presented to Congress in 
1961. The report disclosed that 42 percent 
of those people who admitted seeking pro- 
fessional help with problems in living con- 
sulted their clergymen. 

Yet the clergyman’s training—inadequate 
in the scientific study of human behavior 
leaves him feeling frustrated and over- 
burdened when dealing with acute be- 
havior problems. 

“He feels forced to choose between stay- 
ing out of the situation completely or being 
so caught up (in the situation) that his 
time and emotional reserves are nearly ex- 
hausted by his efforts,” said the Reverend 
Mr. Adams. 

Two major divisions of the institute now 
provide services which its members hope 
will solve these pastors’ problems. Clinical 
services includes a group therapy unit, un- 
der the direction of Dr. Joseph Abrahams, 
dealing primarily with chronic marriage 
problems, like the husband who was jailed 
on a morals charge (homosexual activities) 
and his wife who is trying desperately to 
hold their marriage together. 

Dr. Boverman heads the family therapy 
units, which deals with psychotics and acute 
family crises. In this division also are the 
alcoholism treatment unit, headed by Dr. 
Anthony Zappala with the Reverend Canon 
Richard Williams as associate director, and 
the Reverend Mr. Kreutzer's pastoral services 
unit which deals with religious problems: the 
divorced and remarried Catholic, for in- 
stance, who has been excommunicated from 
the sacraments, is suffering severe guilt and 
self-denunclation. “This requires careful 
study by a trainer pastoral counselor,” said 
the Reverend Mr. Kreutzer. 

The educational division provides train- 
ing for resident psychiatrists at St. Eliza- 
beths, under the direction of Dr. Herbert 
Cohen. It also provides seminars in which 
the pastors learn psychodynamics (human 
behavior and its motivations) and become 
better acquainted with the work of their 
allles in the medical profession. 

In its infancy is the institute's 1-year 
Program of internship for newly ordained 
clergymen. And beginning in September, 
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it will ploneer a project to be called the 
urban-industrial training program. This 
will provide part-time training for theology 
students and full-time postgraduate train- 
ing for young ministers in blighted down- 
town and factory areas which have very spe- 
cial, pressing social problems. 

The Reverend Mr. Kreutzer sees the insti- 
tute as “an opportunity for exploratory and 
experimental programs for problems that 
confront the church. If the task of the 
church is the improvement of living in the 
world, we need to devise new techniques, new 
institutional structures in order to do this.” 

It's a task that pastors and psychiatrists 
are learning to share. 


Twenticth Anniversary of the Warsaw 
Ghetto Uprising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE.OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
in the annals of the long struggle for 
human freedom, few events can match 
the courageous and heroic uprising of 
the Jews of the Warsaw ghetto against 
the totalitarian state. As the Honorable 
Philip Klutznick stated: 

The fighters of the Warsaw ghetto did 
not fight because they thought they could 
win; but because they hoped by making 
human beasts pay a price for their animal 
appetities they could focus world attention 
on its own derelictions. 


Iam happy to include the speech given 
_ by the Honorable Philip Klutznick at 

Carnegie Hall on the anniversary date 
of the Warsaw ghetto uprising in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. It is worthy to 
be read by all those who believe in and 
fight for freedom: 

TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY, WARSAW GHETTO 
UPRISING, CARNEGIE HALL, New YORK Crry 
Less than 2 weeks ago in Jewish homes 

everywhere the Passover began with the 

Seder service. The Haggadah recalled the 

ancient struggle for freedom. Our faith en- 

joins us to retell this story, each year for 
it is the wisdom of the sages that a man 
must see himself as if he went forth from 

Egypt. This concept is singularly appro- 

Priate as well to the commemoration of 

the 20th anniversary of the Warsaw ghetto 

uprising. 

A flurry of writings have appeared of late 
Which indulge in second guessing the last 
Attitudes and postures of those who were 
doomed by the bestial determination of an 
inhumane nazism. What would you and I 
have done had we been there? Would we 
have risen in an outburst of physical re- 
Sistance like the martyrs.of Warsaw or would 
we have accepted the inevitable as did many 
In the vile camps? To recall the events is 
essential. but to indulge in qualitative hind- 
sight may tend to confuse the real issue. 
Does it matter how the doomed died now, 
or does it matter more that mankind stood 
by while a mass of people were destroyed only 
because of race and religion. The fighters 
of the Warsaw ghetto did not fight because 
they thought they could win; but because 
they hoped by making human beasts pay a 
Price for their animal appetites they could 
focus world attention on its own derelic- 
tions. The Warsaw ghetto uprising throws 
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an eerie light on the shame of the greater 
part of the universe which turned its head 
while human decency was stained with the 
blood of innocent victims no matter how 
they chose to die—whether with a grenade in 
hand or a prayer shawl over their shoulders, 

Our meeting has a quasi-official tone, It 
was the Congress of the United States itself 
which by joint resolution called attention to 
this day. The President in consonance with 
the action of the Congress issued a proc- 
lamation on the 4th day of March 1963 in- 
viting “the people of the United States to 
observe the 20th anniversary of the Warsaw 
Ghetto Uprising, April 21, 1963, with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities.” We gather 
in response to this invitation. 

All this affirms that the events we remem- 
ber are not a parochial Jewish matter. In an 
imperfect world where human rights and 
freedom are still limited luxuries, the stir- 
ring saga of the Warsaw Ghetto may serve 
to ignite a new fervor for the importance of 
human rights and personal dignity. In 
man's painful march from the cave toward 
the sunlight of his oneness with God there 
are too few epochal events that spur us on 
in the unending struggle against the forces 
of darkness who would reduce much of man- 
kind to the status of chattels. No matter 
how satisfying may be the momentary prog- 
ress in this battle there remains the con- 
stant need for-inspiration and impetus. 

We must remember even with pain that 
good people all over the world blotted out 
the horrible and unbelievable vision of Nazi 
racism committing cold blooded murder and 
deplorable human despoilment. We know 
how wrong this was; but, has this terrible 
tragedy really etched a lasting lesson into 
our minds? We cannot bring back to life 
those who paid an ultimate price at the alter 
of Nazi darkness. But, we should ask our- 
selves with simple candor whether we are 
doing our best to warn the world that it 
must not happen again. 

A man and his few followers who knew the 
bitterness of this cup designed a convention 
to outlaw genocide. For domestic political 
reasons our Senate has not moved to ratify 
this treaty although many nations have done 
so. The reasons given for delay are related 
intimately to our internal struggle to perfect 
human rights and opportunity; but the time 
has come to put an end to excuses which are 
wearing thin. The present administration 
has shown a friendly inclination to treat 
positively with appropriate international 
commitments in the human rights area. 
Primarily eligible is the genocide convention. 
It was the Congress who by joint resolution 
called attention to the events we commemo- 
rate and it was the President whose dramatic 
words invited observation of this anniver- 
sary. The executive and the Congress 
possess both the sagacity and statesman- 
ship to dispose of technical objections and 
to find the open door to a ratification of the 
convention against genocide. The United 
States has ratified earlier conventions 
against human slavery—we can do no less 
against mass human murder. 

I have tarried long enough among sophis- 
ticated diplomats who are inclined.cynically 
to debase the currency of international con- 
ventions, It is true that even the com- 
mandment “Thou shalt not kill” from a 
higher source has not put a halt to homo- 
cide. But, this commandment and the 
genocide convention as well as other moral, 
legal, and international commitments pro- 
nounce a state of human enlightenment to 
which good people can repair at times of 
challenge. From the beginning of time the 
war between good and bad has been the 
plight of the human family. The United 
States is the acknowledged leader of the free 
world fighting for human goodness, freedom, 
and liberty. Our escutcheon and our cre- 
dentials are soiled by our failure to ratify 
the genocide convention. 
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In the tradition of our people we do not 


and resolve that the hope for a world of 
goodness and peace shall be soon realized. 
In keeping with this mood this 20th anni- 
versary of the Warsaw ghetto uprising is the 
appropriate moment for a great and good na- 
tion like ours to turn away from its reluc- 
tance and to ratify an international conven- 
tion dedicated to the resolve that the 
tragedy of Warsaw shall not again blot the 
face of the universe. 


Bracero System Believed Doomed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, fol- 
lowing the defeat by this House of H.R. 
5497, which would have extended 
Public Law 78 for another 2 years and 
continued the importation of Mexican 
bracero labor, some Members have sug- 
gested a 1-year extension of this statute, 
which will expire at the end of this year. 
Others have predicted various dire con- 
sequences for the affected farmers and 
growers if American workers are hired 
instead of Mexicans. 

The proposal for a i-year extension 
of Public Law 78 was rejected by the 
Subcommittee on Equipment, Supplies, 
and Manpower of the Committee on Ag- 
riculture. I for one do not foresee ca- 
lamitous effects as a result of the defeat 
of H.R. 5497. I note that the high- 
ly regarded west coast correspondent of 
the New York Times, Mr. Gladwin Hill, 
has reported that farmers in that area 
acknowledge that they can get along 
without imported labor. In the May 31 
issue of the New York Times, Mr. Hill 
writes: 

Bracerjo System BELIEVED Door: COAST 
FARMERS PREDICT RUIN BUT THEY ARE 
DOUBTED 

(By Gladwin Hill) 

Los ANGELES, May 30.—Predictions of ca- 
lamity came from western farmers today in 
the wake of the House of Representatives 
refusal to renew the Mexican seasonal labor 
importation statute, Public Law 78. : 

But to observers of western agriculture, 
the plaints had a familiar ring. Privately, 
growers have become increasingly aware that 
the handwriting was on the wall for this 
source of relatively cheap labor. 

The importation of up to 500,000 seasonal 
workers a year, chiefly to California and 
Texas but at one time or another to half 
the States, was started as a World War II 


in Congress by farm State legislators, with 
their nonagricultural colleagues going along. 
Yesterday’s House action signified chiefly 
that the latter group is no longer disposed 
to go along. 
IMPLICATIONS WEIGHED 

The principal 8 of the reversal, 

as seen here, are: 
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A large-scale Western specialty crop agri- 
culture, or factories in the fields, will be 
forced into & more stable do- 
mestic labor supply, as some of its more 
progressive individual operators have long 
since done. 

This may mean slightly higher production 
costs, and higher prices to consumers, or 
competitive attrition among producers, al- 
though a truly rationalized labor supply, in 
many economists’ opinion, could prove more 
economical. 

While larger employment of domestic farm 
labor promises little help to urban unem- 
ployment (the two types of labor not being 
very interchangeable), it may help greatly 
in the many problems of the Nation's 500,000 
migrant farmworkers, who have been kept 
rootless by the pattern of seasonal short-term 
work. 

Even if some congressional reprieve is ar- 

for Public Law 78, the system is seen 
here as in its final phase. 
ONLY SMALL FRACTION 


The Mexican labor has never been more 
than a small fraction of the total farm labor 
force -a fact cited by growers in extenuation 
of their use of aliens, and by economists as 
proof that they are not really needed. 

But, as a grower once candidly put it, they 
have been “the salt in the stew.” The small 
nucleus of Mexicans imported under con- 
tract, their wages prearranged, could serve 
as a lever in procuring the remaining needed 
domestic labor. 

While, by various statistical approaches, 
the Mexicans have constituted as little as 
1 percent of the labor supply, in individual 
local situations they might number as high 
as 20 percent at a given time, providing a 
very powerful lever. 


army camps, where the braceros sleep in 

eat in messhalls, and are dis- 
patched out by the day by growers associa- 
tions to farms that have provided them- 
selves, weeks or months before, with Govern- 
ment certifications of “a shortage of do- 
mestic labor.” 

A big underlying factor of the bracero 
program has been specialization. Lemons, 
oranges, grapes, cotton, potatoes, carrots, 
lettuce, avocados and pecans all have special 
areas of California’s coastal plain and inland 
valleys where they grow best, and growers 
who specialize in individual products. This 
means that an individual grower’s need for 
labor may be concentrated in a few critical 
weeks of the year. 

But such concerns as the DiGiorgio firms 
near Bakersfield have diversified crops and 
use a nearly fixed labor force the year 
around, State economists have suggested 
that growers generally could make similar 
arrangements individually or collectively. 


The waning of the program has exempli- 


housing and food, has risen steadily toward 
the point where many employers could hon- 
estly say they were paying just as much 
as they would have to pay for domestic labor, 
if it was available. What they gained out 
of the arrangement was mainly the de- 
pendable supply, without having to bargain 
with domestic labor. 

These steadily rising costs haye encour- 
aged mechanization, in operations ranging 
from cotton growing to lettuce packing, 
obviating much hand labor. Such trends, 
along with the increasing redtape of getting 
Government certification for braceros and 
the successive Congressional reductions in 
the import quota, in less than a decade 
have more than halved the bracero traffic 
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from its peak—presaging its inevitable 
extinction. 

This report by a responsible journalist 
should be heeded, I believe, and should 
serve as an antidote to some of the fears 
that have been expressed regarding ex- 
piration of Public Law 78 and the for- 
eign contract labor it fostered. 

I note also that the New York Times 
reported on June 16, 1963, that a well- 
informed, responsible group in Califor- 
nia states that 150,000 domestic agricul- 
tural workers in that State alone are 
ready to replace the 73,000 braceros im- 
ported to meet farm labor requirements, 
Under unanimous consent I include this 
significant article in my remarks at this 
point: 

{From the New York Times, June 16, 1963] 
NEED OF BRACEROS IN West DISPUTED: SUR- 

PLUS OF FARMHANDS SEEN BY CALIFORNIA 

COMMITTEE 

Los ANGELES, June 15—California has 
150,000 surplus domestic farmworkers avail- 
able to take up any slack caused by the 
impending end of the Mexican bracero pro- 
gram. 

That statement was made this week by the 
Rev. John G. Simmons, chairman of the 
Emergency Committee To Aid Farmworkers. 
Mr. Simmons appealed to Al Tieburg, State 
director of employment, to make full dis- 
closure of the names of bracero users in 
California. 

“Employers of imported Mexican nationals 
have successfully hidden their identity be- 
hind the names of grower associations,” Mr. 
Simmons said in the letter. He continued: 

“All of the 143,562 different braceros in 
California in 1962 were employed by only 
7,694 growers—8 percent of the 99,000 farm- 
ers in California. Most of this 8 percent 
used only a few of the number, while 
the largest growers used the great majority 
of the braceros. s 

“There is not a shred of evidence that 
these large operators cannot afford to pay 
the cost of hiring American workers. And 
there is incontrovertible evidence that Cali- 
fornia’s unemployed seasonal farmworkers 
are available to fill the jobs of braceros.” 

STATE RECORDS ARE CITED 

Mr. Simmons cited social security records 
maintained by the State department of em- 
ployment as showing that 467,799 domestic 
workers were employed at some time last 
year on the State's farms, but that the peak 
number hired at one time, in September, 
was only 258,000. This, he said, indicated 
a total of almost 150,000 more farmworkers 
available than are employed at any one time. 

“This is more than enough to replace the 
72,900 foreign contract workers in California 
during the same peak period, and certainly 
enough to eliminate the need for braceros in 
all other periods,” he said. 

The Council of California Growers has 
maintained that the end of Public Law 78 
this year will impose a particular hardship 
on small farmers. y 

The council says the labor gap cannot be 
filed by domestic hands in time to avert 
some losses to the State’s $3 billion agricul- 
tural business. i 

Congress recently refused to extend the 
labor-importation law, first passed as a 
World War II measure to combat labor short- 
ages. 

The emergency committee headed by Mr. 
Simmons contends that the use of braceros 
not only has kept farm wages low, but has 
also hurt the small farmer by making it 
harder for him to compete with large-scale 
employers. 
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The Mexican Labor Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the June 13 issue of 
the Washington Post concerning the 
Mexican view of the so-called bracero 
program. There has been entirely too 
much emotionalism around the issue of 
whether or not the Mexican labor pro- 
gram is to be continued and I think that 
this article presents some very vital as- 
pects of the issue from the viewpoint of 
our good neighbor to the south. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. CURB ON Braceros Gives MEXICO 
PROBLEMS 
(By Bert Quint) 

Mexico Crry.—The recent decision by the 
U.S. House of Representatives to cut the 
flow of Mexican migrant laborers to the 
farms and ranches of the United States down 
to a trickle, threatens this country with an 
economic, and perhaps a political, crisis. = 

Since 1951, when the two nations signed 
an agreement formalizing the hitherto illegal 
traffic in peasants back and forth across the 
border, hundreds of thousands of Mexican 
braceros have entered the United States each 
year, providing cheap farm labor throughout 
the country, but especially in Texas, Cali- 
fornia, New Mexico, Arizona, Arkansas, and 
Colorado. 

Every 2 years, the agreement had been re- 
newed, despite increasing opposition from the 
AFL-CIO, which claims U.S. farm wages 
have been kept low because of the willing- 
ness of the Mexicans to work for sums that 
are great by their standards, but small by 
American standards. 

In 1961, when the last extension was ac- 
corded, the labor group charged that nego- 
tiations for it between the United States and 
Mexican Governments were held “in haste 
and secrecy.” 

UNIONS NOW WINNERS 

When the issue came to a vote this time, 
on May 29, organized labor won. The House 
rejected a proposed 2-year extension by a 
vote of 174-158. Unless a new bill is sub- 
mitted to the Senate and passed by that 
group and the House changes its mind when 
it gets a second crack at it, the braceros pro- 
gram will die on December 31. 

Several thousand Mexican farmhands will 
continue to enter the United States each 
year as permanent immigrants, and others 
undoubtedly will slip across the border il- 
legally. But the bulk of Mexico's migrant 
labor force will be kept at home. 

Some Mexican politicians reacted to the 
news of the House's surprising rejection of 
the bill by following the popular custom of 
trying to make the Mexican people believe 
they are not dependent on the United States 
for anything. They hailed the decision as 
“an end to the cancer which has been con- 
suming the country, the migration of its 
workers.” 

MEXICAN WELL-BEING AFFECTED 

Nevertheless, even they realize that, for 
two reasons, it is a migration vital to Mexican 
well-being. 
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It is a source of badly needed foreign ex- 
change. The braceros who goes to the United 
States to work saves most of his money, or 
sends it or brings it home with him. Many 
Mexican villages, es) y in the peren- 
nially drought-stricken northwest, depend on 
the income of the few braceros who work for 
3 or 4 months in the United States and re- 
turn with a few hundred dollars. The entire 
village lives for the rest of the year on this 
money, 

The Bank of Mexico conservatively puts 
the revenue earned by the country this way 
at something over $30 million per year. 

Then there is the matter of Mexican un- 
employment. There simply is not enough 
land to provide work for the 52.8 percent of 
the Mexican population that depends on 
agricultural labor for its livelihood. 
~ Until 1959, the braceros entered the United 
States at the rate of 400.000 per year. More 
recently, because of increased farm mecha- 
nization, the need for them has lessened. 
In 1960, 325,000 entered, followed by about 
300,000 in 1961 and 250,000 in 1962. This 
year, between 150,000 and 200,000 are ex- 
pected to cross the border before the pact 
expires, 

FARMERS CITE STOOP LABOR 

Farmers, especially in California and the 
Southwest, insist that the need for them still 
exists. Americans, they say, are unwilling to 

engage in “stoop” labor, like picking cotton 

and beets. The AFL-CIO counters with the 
argument that, “if they were paid enough, 
they would do it,“ and has sought unsuc- 
cessfully for establishment of a minimum 
farm wage. 

Times are hard as it is in the Mexican 
countryside. With a curb on employment 
on the other side of the Rio Grande, they 
will become harder. Communist agitators, 
already active in rural areas, probably will 
become more active and, with the peasants. 
more deseprate than ever, likely will meet 
with more success than in the past, 

The migrant labor pact, however, is not 
yet necessarily dead. The House vote was 
taken om May 29, when many farm State 
Representatives already had left Washington 
for the Memorial Day holidays. Calfornia’s 
Gov. Edmund G. Brown has begun a cam- 
Paign to put pressure on President Kennedy 
to have a new bill submitted for extension 
of the agreement, hoping that this time it 
would pass, 


Town Meeting of the World Using 
Telstar II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES _ 
Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr, YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, on July 
10, Mr. Frank Stanton, president of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, has ar- 
Tanged for a “Town Meeting of the 
World” using communications satellite 
Telstar II for this discussion of import- 
ant world issues. 

Participants who have accepted the 
invitation are Anthony Eden, Dwight D. 

ower and Jean Monnet. Eden will 
Participate from London, Eisenhower 
from Gettysburg or Denver, and Monnet 
from Paris or Brussels. A fourth par- 
ticipant may be added. The broadcast 
will be carried on the CBS network be- 
tween 4 and 5 p.m. on July 10 and will be 
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repeated between 7:30 and 8:30 p.m. on 
the same date. 

In order that the program of the Euro- 
pean Broadcasting Union may be better 
understood, the following speech was 
made before that organization by Frank 
Stanton on October 25, 1962 in which he 
outlined the potential functions and 
benefits that will accrue to the world 
through communications satellites: 

Town MEETING OF THE WORLD USING 

TELSTAR II 
(Remarks by Frank Stanton, president, 

Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., New 

York City, October 25, 1962) 

It is a privilege to speak to you during your 
conferences this eventful week. 

Although the European Broadcasting 
Union is an old frend and ally of many of 
us in America, there is no question that 
Eurovision became a reality to most Ameri- 
cans only when Telstar first transmitted 
programs last July. There is no question, 
too, that few scientific innovations since the 
beginning of the space age have so captivated 
the imaginations of millions on both sides of 
the Atlantic and around the world as has the 
communications satellite. Nor was this a 
matter only of enthusiastic but impression- 
able well-wishers yearning for a concrete 
peaceful use of man’s newfound scientific 
achievements. 

Editorial comment both here and abroad, 
coming from hardbitten and hardheaded ob- 
servers of world affairs, saw in Telstar the 
promising beginning of a new era of direct 
visual communications between the conti- 
nents. The world’s most noted historian, 
who has never been accused of empty opti- 
mism, saw the possibilities evoked by the 
communications satellite as "a great asset to 
mankind in its present struggle for sur- - 
vival. * * * A worldwide network of televi- 
sion broadcasting is going to expand the 
circle of everyone's personal acquaintances to 
a worldwide range; and this is the very thing 
that we most need in the dangerous chapter 
of history through which we are now 
passing.” x 

What accounted for such an affirmative 
reaction to Telstar? Why were the prospects 
of a satellite communications system so 
eagerly grasped by so many knowledgeable 
people as the beginning of something of 
great promise? Are not those of us 
broadcasting who are tempted to regard it 
as nothing but an extension of the coaxial 
cable or jet transport looking at it through 
the wrong end of the telescope? To find 
the answers I think that we must not only 
look at Telstar but consider also the back- 
ground of the world from which it was 
launched. 

Your own organization seems to me pro- 
foundly symbolic of a new spirit that Is 
animating modern life. The 17 countries 
served by Eurovision represent virtually 
every line of culture, every national heri- 
tage, that has contributed significantly over 
the centuries to the construction of a west- 
ern civilization. They stand for a rich 
variety of languages, of music, of art and 
architecture, of social and folk traditions, 
of ways of doing things and of ways of 
expressing themselves. To a nation like 
ours, largely peopled by aspiring immigrants 
from every country of Europe, all bringing 
with them, in addition to a resolute common 
purpose, thelr individual customs and 
usages, this pluralistic character of Euro- 
vision seems yibrantly promising. 

Tt is also significant to us, since one can- 
not think of Eurovision without thinking 
primarily of the future, that all six nations 
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crises, the world is today organiz- 
itself for a brighter future, in response 


itations on the ability of different peoples 
to work together are being annihilated. 
The peoples of Asia and Africa, many of them 
already associate members of your union, 
who have won independence are beginning 
to build new societies and new economies, 
The imaginations of us in America are 
stirred by all this ferment, because we our- 
selves are the product of similar processes 
from an earlier and, in retrospect, less com- 
plicated period. 

That Telstar was launched in this era of 
vast beginnings, and came along to link the 
New World with the old just when the forces 
of history are parallelizing our experiences, 
is a coincidence of immeaurably good omen. 

Television in all our countries is necessarily 
in varying stagea of development. It is a 
medium that presents complex practical 
problems, economic, technical, and legal. But 
the active and the associate members of EBU 
certainly represent also a variety of ap- 
proaches to solutions. Some have quasi- 
government supervised television; some have 
only privately operated; some have both. 
Some television operations are supported by 
advertising, some by set owners, some by gov- 
ernment, and some by a combination of 
these. 

It seems to me inevitable that there is 
this variety in methods of operating tele- 
vision. The context of each country, by way 
both of its total character and of the eco- 
nomic and political facts of the moment, 
should decide its particular methods, It may 
want to change them, of course, or it may 
want to add to them. What is good and 
workable and sufficient now may be faulty, 
impracticable, or Inadequate at some time in 
the future. 

In the United States we have privately 
operated television stations and networks in 
competition with one another and earning 
their way, as other mass media here do, by 
contributing a useful and valuable service to 
the public and to commerce. We also have 
educational television, supported by a va- 
riety of sources and not operated by the 
Government. Commercial television has 
been generous in its financial support of edu- 
cational television, and educational television 
has been generous in its criticism of com- 
mercial television. 


We at CBS, and many of our colleagues 
in television in America, have urged increased 
development of UHF broadcasting because we 
believe that, in our particular national en- 
vironment we can expect progress to be made 
best through increased competition, whether 
it is in entertainment, news, or education. 

The competitive system in our country has 
been an inevitable concomitant of pluralism, 
and is a deeply rooted characteristic of the 
American pluralist society. Although it may 
take different forms In those countries where 
there is a single television service under 
government auspices, competition also in- 
evitably becomes a factor there, too, even if 
it involves no more than competing with 
other media for the attention of an audience. 

T see all this pluralism, that in Europe and 
that in the United States, as a great good. 
From it, a society derives not only the rich- 
ness possible only with variety, but also 
a priceless vigor and vitality. The difficulty 
comes only when human failures allow the 
pluralist society to become a fragmented one, 
and this is a fallure that has dogged the steps 
of man for a hundred generations. But 
when there is clarity of judgment, when 
there is a recognition of the realities of the 
human plight calling for the definition and 
pursuit of a common purpose, a pluralist 
society thus unified can move with enormous 
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This is, I take it, the historic point of 
the sweeping present movements in world 
affairs. Europe, with the Common Market 
and EFTA, and with such practical solutions 
to specific problems as the formation of Air 
Union, is in the vanguard. But, surely, after 
they have gone through the nationalism 
inevitable among newly independent or 
emerging nations, other countries on other 
continents, too, will join forces in great 
cooperative ventures to advance the common 
welfare and security of their peoples. And 
I take the historic distinction of all this to 
be that the unity of purpose that binds men 
today is as far removed from old imperial 
monoliths as a truly pluralist society is from 
fractional tribalism. 

I have emphasized this threshold upon 
which we find ourselves, because it seems 
to me that it is in achieving a unity of 
purpose that intercontinental television can 
make its most important, for all I know, its 
decisively important, contribution. 

Before considering how this might come 
about, we should, however, be clear as to 
what a communications satellite cannot do. 
I cannot see how, within its present economic 
and technical bounds, Telstar, or any cur- 
rently projected communicatons satellite 
system, can contribute significantly to the 
interchange of cultural or entertainment ex- 
periences in the predictable future. The peo- 
ples of all our countries have been reading 
one another’s literature, acting one another's 
plays, playing one another's music for a long, 
long time. Television, as we all know, has 
itself participated extensively in this process 

through film and tape. I have no doubt that 
eventually communications satellites will 
greatly broaden the area of this nourishing 
activity and certainly multiply the audi- 
ences. In due time technological and scien- 
tific advances will very probably make tele- 
vision not only the most powerful, but per- 
haps also the most economical, way for the 
people of the world to share those experiences 
of the arts, of entertainment, of humor, of 
drama, and of relaxation that enter so im- 
portantly into the building of a national 
character. But the means of transmission in 
itself will not alter the substance of all this 
material, any more than the method of print- 
ing alters the substance of a book. 

The pressing need of mankind, however, 
is to advance that unity of purpose about 
which I have spoken, Here, even within its 
present primordial dimensions, a communi- 
cations satellite system can make a most val- 
uable contribution. 

It can do this, I think, primarily on two 
great fronts, reporting and discussing. I 
am sure that I do not need to dwell, before 
this audience, on the importance of these to 
the development of a unified approach to the 
problems of world peace and security and of 
the material betterment of man's lot every- 
where. 

We cannot achieve a common purpose or 
a unity of values unless people know what 
is going on and are able to conduct a di- 
alog on its meaning and its implications. 
The events of this week, I think, under- 
score this. It would have been a great help 
in promulgating world understanding of the 
Cuba crisis if President Kennedy's ultimatum 
on Monday as well as the response had been 
broadcast on television around the globe. 
The strongest prop of a cynical and ruthless 


The pages of history are written black 
and long with the desperation of millions 
that attest to this simple fact. Often in the 
past there has been little that could be done 
about this. But today we have at hand the 
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tools to make an unprecedented beginning 
in wiping out ignorance and indifference 
forever, if we use them intelligently and 
venturesomely. It would be a criminal negli- 
gence that could haunt the human race to 
a bitter end, on the other hand, if we use 
them unwisely or fail to make the most of 
them. 

Two weeks ago, m what was itself dra- 
matic evidence of the groping of men's spirits 
everywhere toward unity, the Ecumenical 
Council opened its historic sessions in the 
Vatican, Not just news of this imposing 
event, but the actual event itself, was trans- 
mitted oper all Europe, live and simultan- 
eously, the instant it was occurring. Radio- 
televisione Italiana did a superb job of pro- 
duction in covering the council, with Imagi- 
native, awe-inspiring camera work wholly 
consistent with the august proceedings, The 
transmission of the taped record to Euro- 
vision’s control point in Brussels, then to 
the French satellite earth station at Pleu- 
meur-Boudou, to Telstar, back to earth again 
at Andover, Maine, and finally to New York 
to be seen by millions of Americans that 
same morning, was a magnificent triumph 
In intercontinental communications, At the 
same time, there was in America a variety 
of comment accompanying the pictorial cov- 
erage, as I assume there was in Europe. 

There is a powerful contrast between all 
this and the last Ecumenical Council, nearly 
a hundred years ago, in 1869. The world 
and individual nations were dismembered 
and divided, Italy itself was split apart. 
The Franco-Prussian War was brewing to 
shake the continent. The Unite States, lick- 
ing the stinging wounds of a civil war, was 
still not really united. Communications 
moved slowly and ineffectively. Vatican I— 
as the 1869 Ecumenical Council is now 
called—was a remote, far-off event, unreal 
even to those who read the trickle of news 
that came out of a Rome that was cut off 
from the rest of Italy. Today, on the other 
hand, the hopes of men of good will every- 
where, whatever their faith, rose at the im- 
mediacy with which they witnessed Vatican 
II. The Counc was a great and promising 
reality at the very moment that it met. 

Broadcasting of this kind seems to me of 
the essence of what we are talking about. 
Such scientific advances as the launching of 
new manshoots, such political occasions as 
the election and inauguration of new gov- 
ernments, great disasters enlisting the sym- 
pathetic response of other peoples on human- 
itarian grounds, history making but 
unpredictable events in any area of human 
activity—these are the substance of the 
worldwide informational role that communi- 
cations satellite systems can play in advanc- 
ing man’s knowledge and awareness of his 
tellow's activities. It does not mean that 
any of us will cede our traditional reporting 
diversities and methods to a supranational 
centralized journalistic authority. It is the 
substance of the event itself about which we 
are talking, and our covering commentary 
will still be our own as will followup reports. 

This is the first step in the eventual ful- 
fillment of the promise of Telstar. But it is 
only the first step. Life consists in action 
and reaction, and human beings are de- 
prived of their birthright if they cannot act 
upon affairs and react to them. A prerequi- 
site to useful action and constructive reac- 
tion is discussion, exploring all the sides, all 
the elements and all the implications of is- 
sues that are a common concern to apprecia- 
ble numbers of the world’s peoples. 

It is no novelty any longer to observe 
that without the distillation of opinion there 
can be no societal action that can have a 
lasting effect. What we need is a world 
opinion distilled from an enlarged dialog, 
an exchange of views based not so much upon 
jealously guarded doctrines of misty orig- 
ins as upon the nature and implications of 
situations in which we all have a stake. 
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Although some of the most trying situa- 
tions before us may seem to be beyond 
useful discussion, there is no shortage of 
such central issues. A long catalog of 
questions, ranging from the atmospheric 
testing of nuclear weapons to trade bar- 
riers, is preoccupying the minds of men 
everywhere. We cannot and should not lock 
up discussion of these matters in diplomatic 
chambers and committee rooms. We cannot 
and should not make our views known only 
in the emotional heat of protest meetings 
and picketing. We cannot and should not 
limit discussion to the necessarily slow inter- 
mittency of printed journals. In television 
we cannot and should not restrict ourselves 
to the shipping back and forth of film and 
tape by jet. Through Telstar, we now can, 
and should, bring together the best minds, 
the most informed, most articulate, most 
concerned spokesmen, of all peoples to ex- 
plore these urgent matters, together and face 
to face, with all our countries sitting in as 
witnesses. 

The oldest and purest democratic forum 
in America, directly descended from the 
Athenian forum, is the town meeting. Here, 
at least once a year the inhabitants of old 
American villages get together to discuss 
issues upon which the town will be ulti- 
mately called to act. A moderator is chosen 
to preserve orderly discussion, but every- 
thing is open for all to hear, every side of 
an issue is examined, every viewpoint ex- 
posed. When the meeting is over, no one has 
any doubt about the issues being thoroughly 
aired, 

CBS is now studying the technical condi- 
tions, the orbit path and duration of usabil- 
ity, under which Telstar can be used this 
coming spring, as it approaches its first an- 
niversary, for a town meeting of the world. 
We will enlist the wisest, best informed men 
and women from all the participating na- 
tions, select a moderator who elicits the 
respect of the world and, in counsel with 
the best advisers we can find, choose a sub- 
ject of worldwide interest and urgency. It 
will be frankly experimental, but we hope 
that it will set a pattern or at least establish 
a precedent for broadcasts of similar intent 
in the future. 

Even though the communications satellite 
system may be 4 or 5 years away its use is 
too important to leave entirely to chance 
evolution. We need to study all its capabili- 
ties, its limitations, its possibilities. We 
need to construct a philosophy of inter- 
continental television and the programing 
appropriate and useful to it. We need to 
study, as was begun at your sessions here 
this week, the technical, legal, and economic 
problems. I have heard it contended that 
because-shortwave radio was never fully used 
and never came up to the promise it held for 
the furtherance of an international dialogue, 
there is little prospect of Telstar and its suc- 
cessors achieving much more. 

I deny both the relevance and force of 
this pallid argument, 

The intrinsic power of television, with the 
immediacy of sight and sound, has added 
dimensions to communications unap- 
proached before in history. And the world 
we live in, as I tried to point out earlier, is 
a new world, vastly different from any that 
has come and gone before. The capacities 
of this medium can be judged wisely only 
on its own terms and in its own time. 

To this end I strongly endorse the sug- 
gestion made by Chairman Minow of the 
FCC, President Rydbeck of the EBU, Mr. 
D’Arcy of the UN, and Chairman Sarnoff of 
NBO, that there be an organized interna- 
tional approach to the study of the whole 
matter of world television broadcasting. 

But pre to an international 
union, I suggest that the six U.S. associate 
members and CBO, the Canadian associate of 
EBU constitute themselves as a study group 
to determine whether it would be feasible 
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to set up on this side of the Atlantic some 
kind of an administrative structure or ma- 
chinery which would make the exchange of 
television programs from this continent to 
Europe, and to other continents more ex- 
peditious than is now the case. Included 
in the many problem areas of such a study 
would be the establishment of realistic 
ground rules for the coverage of great events 
without sacrificing journalistic freedom, and 
reducing the legal, technical, and other bar- 
riers to the flow of programing from con- 
tinent to continent. 

If we begin to think only, or even largely, 
in terms of limitations and difficulties, and 
then content ourselves with disparaging the 
significance of Telstar, of which so much is 
expected, we will fail miserably. What is 
needed here is an affirmative, creative ap- 
proach. 

It has been the verdict of serious, respon- 
sible men that of all the space projects in 
these past 5 years of historic scientific 
breakthroughs, none holds more direct 
promise for advancing mankind's real and 
immediate betterment than satellite com- 
munications, It can be, it is, at least a ma- 
jor opportunity to further understanding 
and accord among our people. Let us make 
the most of it. 


Who Controls Public Schools? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD V. LONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
one of the arguments most often heard 
against Federal aid to education is Fed- 
eral control. The Nevada Daily Mail of 
Nevada, Mo., recently published an edi- 
torial concerning control of public 
schools. Because of the importance of 
this issue to the question of Federal aid 
to education; I ask- unanimous consent 
that the editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wo CONTROLS PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 

General Federal aid to primary and sec- 
ondary education seems an unlikely prospect 
for some time to come. 

Congress will not consider it this year. Yet 
it is still high in the realm of public de- 
bate. 0 

A principal argument against it, of course, 
is that such assistance inevitably means U.S, 
control of education. 

With countless opponents this fear is ob- 
viously genuine, though others evidently use 
the argument to cloak other objections. 

Often the problem is expressed in this kind 
of question: 

“Do you want to turn control of your 
schools over to Federal bureacrats in Wash- 
ington?” y 

There are perhaps few educators who d 
not share concern that the Federal Govern- 
ment might become too assertive, once es- 
tablished in the field. 

Nevertheless there is an opposite side to 
this coin. It can be stated in the question: 

“What kind of control are you getting at 
the State and local level? And who as- 
Serts it?” 

The query is pertinent because in recent 
years, in many places, a whole host of peo- 
Ple of dubious qualification have attempted 
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to dictate to school boards, administrators 
and teachers what should not be taught in 
our schools. 

A university like Stanford can, as it re- 
cently did, refuse such “guidance” in the 
form of strings attached to money gifts. 
Public schools, dependent on public funds, 
are unhappily less able to resist often serious 
pressures from militant outsiders. 

Many of these have very strong notions 
about history, politics, economics, sociology, 
and other practical matters. 

The question any community should ask 
with regard to such complainants is this; 

“What are their true credentials? What 
do they know of the subjects they want 
taught in their particular way? Is there any 
support, in the objective evidence, for such 
teachings?” 

The classroom is not the courtroom. There 
are no strict rules of evidence. But a school 
must offer its students as much solid, veri- 
fiable fact as can be brought to bear on any 
topic under study. 

It also must be a place given over to the 
free interplay of ideas and opinions. It 
ceases to be a school when outsiders can 
intervene to limit it to only those ideas 
and opinions they approve, The natural re- 
sponse then must be: 

“Who are they to say?“ 

Many are ignorant amateurs who want to 
repeal a history they do not like and warp 
the present to their own unsupportable 
views. 

Every community in the Nation should be 
making sure that knowledgeable, balanced 
fair-minded persons decide what is to be 
taught in its schools. And no one else. 


Magna Carta 748th Anniversary: En- 
comium by Gen. Douglas MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, over a pe- 
riod of years, I have watched with grow- 
ing concern the failure of our institu- 
tions of learning and the mass news 
media, through ignorance or design, to 
keep alive in the minds of our people the 
unique nature of their government under 
the historic contractual document known 
as the Constitution of the United States. 
As a consequence of this neglect, the 
signposts of the governmental structure 
that was planned to secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity 
have fallen, and our people have lost 
their way in a welter of confusion. Few 
of them realize that our system of con- 
stitutional government, with its checks 


and balances, has a history tracing back 


to June 15, 1215, when the barons of 
England at Runnimede in Surrey, forced 
King John to approve and seal the first 
great charter of freedom, recorded in 
history as the Magna Carta. 

Our country is, indeed, fortunate in 
having an organization dedicated to the 
perpetuation of the principles of con- 
stitutional government that are rooted in 
that historic document—the Baronial 
Order of Magna Carta, of which Wil- 
liam Hannis Perot of Drexel Hill, Pa., is 
marshal. 
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The 1963 Magna Carta Day Award of 
the order was bestowed upon the Na- 
tion’s great soldier-statesman, General 
of the Army Douglas MacArthur, who, 
in 1962, was made an honorary life mem- 
ber of the Baronial Order by right of his 
descent from Richard de Clare, Earl of 
Clare and Hertford, one of about 26 
barons from the more than 2,000 knights 
encamped at Runnimede who were des- 
ignated as Sureties to compel the King 
to observe the Magna Carta. 

It is uniquely fitting that the 748th an- 
niversary of the approval and sealing of 
the Magna Carta was commemorated 
at Christ Church in Philadelphia. With- 
in its sacred portals one can almost feel 
the presence of George Washington and 
the other founders of our country who 
worshiped there. 

In an impressive service led by the 
rector, the Reverend Ernest A. Harding, 
D. D., a stirring part of it was the read- 
ing by Marshal Perot, chief officer of 
the order, of an eloquent and thought- 
ful letter from General MacArthur 
emphasizing the Magna Carta and the 
Constitution of the United States as hav- 
ing permitted our Nation’s “evolution as 
a society of freemen” and as still serv- 
ing as a “mighty bulwark against anar- 
chy and chaos and ultimate reversion to 
slavery.” 

General MacArthur's ringing words, 
which included an appeal for Ameri- 
cans to form “an impenetrable 
against all efforts to weaken or nullify 
those noble guidelines in human affairs,” 
oe reverberate throughout the Na- 

on. 

Mr. Speaker, in furtherance of this 
desirable goal, I now quote the entire 
text of General MacArthur's letter, as 
follows: 

New Tonk, N.Y. 
June 6, 1963. 

Dran MARSHAL PerorT: I regret that I will 
be unable to attend the commemorative sery- 
ices to be held by the Baronial Order of 


Magna Charta on June 15 at Christ Church 
in Philadelphia. 

I wish, however, that you would present to 
the members of the order there present my 
warm greetings and heartfelt thanks for the 
honors the order has so graciously conferred 
upon me, 

My sense of gratitude and distinction 18 
highlighted by the deep reverence in which 
I hold the great charter, the m of which 
it is the purpose of the order to perpetuate. 
For it was that historic document, wrested 
from King John on June 15, 1215, in the field 
at Runnemede, that became the keystone to 
the arch of American and British constitu- 
tional governments and placed in the hands 
of freemen everywhere and for all time the in- 
alienable right to personal liberty and 
human freedom. 

The service you render to America and to 
the cause of universal freedom is peculiarly 
significant now when some voices are raised 
in derogation of those charters which stand 
security for our liberties, by contending that 
they have become outmoded with the evolu- 
tion of the human race and thus no longer 
serve the best interests of our society. Noth- 
ing could be more fallacious, nothing could 
be more threatening to those immutable con- 
cepts which form our proud heritage from 
the past. For it was those very charters— 
the Magna Charta which you memorialize 
and the Constitution of the United States— 
which have permitted our evolution as a 
society of freemen and serve today as a 
mighty bulwark against anarchy and chaos 
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and ultimate reversion to slavery. May God 
grant that enough of our fellow Americans 
realize this to form an impenetrable phalanx 

all effort to weaken or nullify those 
noble guidelines in human affairs which have 
so oriented our past as to Insure the moral 
and spiritual greatness of our present. 

Most faithfully, 
Dovucias MACARTHUR, 


Echo From the Grassroots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Richmond, Va., News 
Leader of June 11, 1963. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ecuo From THE GRASSROOTS 

In the past fiscal year, individual Vir- 
ginians paid more than $800 million in per- 
sonal income taxes into the U.S. Treasury. 
Few of these taxpayers would suspect that 
an amount equal to $6 million of their taxes 
was spent on the following projects: 

Purchase of 1,000 television sets to be 
used in underdeveloped countries where 
there is no electric power—8400,000. 

To study why patients break appointments 
at pediatric clinſes 618.000. 

A tour of U.S. defense plants by officials 
of Communist Poland—$10,000. 

To establish a colony of baboons—$61,895. 

To establish a colony of monkeys— 
$13,816. 

To study the relationship between an in- 
fant monkey and its mother—$1,250,000. 

Donation of a yacht to the millionaire em- 
perior of Ethiopia—$3,100,000. 

To produce a stereotatic atlas of the beagle 
brain—$9,775. 

To study how synthetic detergents travel 

percolating water—#$20,991. 

To study blood group genetics of South- 
ampton Island Eskimos—$11,500. 

To study diseases of the giant snall— 
$20,092. 

To study the social role of aging wild 
horses—$8,205. f 

To study the information that might be 
contained in echoes—$13,837. 

These are only a few of 66 similar items of 
outrageous expenditure of U.S. funds cited 
by freshman Congressman GENE SNYDER, of 
Kentucky, to support his statement that the 

budget can be cut. He also gave 
some other examples, the cost of which could 
not be determined: 

In Taiwan, the United States built a saw- 
mill that couldn't handle the type of lum- 
ber produced there. 

In Indonesia, millions of U.S. aid dollars 
were used to buy U.S. gold. 

In Greece, U.S. ald bought sults for Greek 
undertakers, 

In Kenya, government officials used U.S. 
ald to purchase extra wives. 

In Lebanon, the United States built a 
stockbreeding farm with nine stalls for every 
bull. 


In Liberia, millions of U.S, ald dollars were 
donated to reduce the level of poverty. This 
Money was used to build a luxurious new 
palace for the Liberian President. 
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If those in the $13,837 study to 
find out what information is contained in 
echoes would put their ears to the ground, 
they would hear an unusual echo from the 
grassroots: A groan of heartrending despair 
from the forgotten man, the American tax- 
Payer. 


Dairy Month in Cortland County, N. V. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, June 
is Dairy Month here in the United States. 
As a Member of this body I have the 
honor to represent more dairy farmers 
than any other Member of the House 
from my great Empire State of New 
York. New York State, as some people 
do not realize, is the second greatest 
dairy State in the Nation. Dairying is, 
in fact, so I am informed, still the great- 
est single industry in our State. 

For this reason, Mr. Speaker, I was 
especially pleased the other day to read 
in the Cortland Standard, of Cortland, 
N. V., a very interesting account of a 
meeting held in one of the top dairy 
counties in my district, Cortland County. 
This account, which appeared in the 
Standard on June 4, 1963, was written by 
that newspaper's farm editor, Mr. John 
Allen. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include herewith Mr. Allen's interesting 
article on dairying in Cortland County, 
as follows: 

[From the Cortland (N.Y.) Standard, June 
; 4, 1963] 
DAIMRmYING CONTRIBUTES SIZABLE AMOUNT OF 

MoxnEY ro CounTY's Economy EACH AND 

Every YEAR 


(By John Allen) 

Dairying contributed $17,330,097.02 to the 
economy of Cortland County in 1962 solely 
from the sale of milk. The 1,306 herds in 
the county produced 412,764,901 pounds, or 
191,983,675 quarts of milk. 

Each year in June a committee is formed 
to observe June Dairy Month in the county. 
The official observance got its start with a 
“breakfast ddwn on the farm” yesterday 
morning at the Donald Jones Farm, Hough- 
ton Hill, Homer. 

The top event of the month will be the 
selection of Cortland County's dairy princess 
which will be held Saturday night at 8:30 
on the stage of Schine's State Theater. The 
crowning will be preceded by a dairy parade 
at 2 p.m., a banquet for the 12 contestants, 
and the judging. Judges will be Mrs. Philip 
Cinquanti, Dr. Ross Allen, and Al Mills, 
district manager for Dairylea, 

Free milk will be distributed on each of 
the four Friday nights in June at Loblaw's 
and First National Bank by four county farm 
organizations. In addition, at each of the 
meetings of service clubs where a June 
dairy month speaker appears free milk win 
be served ice cold in pitchers, compliments 
of the JDM committee. 

At yesterday monrning’s breakfast, H. Ira 
Blixt, county agricultural agent, told the 
guests that the county, with its fertile, well- 
drained valleys and fairly steep hillsides, is 
well suited to dairying. Although a rela- 
tively small county, a high proportion—73.7 
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percent—of its 321,280 acres is in farms. 
Only two counties in New York State are 
higher in this regard: Wyoming and Gene- 
see. 

The average size of the Cortland County 
farm Is approximately 212 acres, and Ia oper- 
ated by 1.5 to 2 men. 

The average 50 milking cow farm has a 
total capital investment of $70,000 or about 
$1,400 per cow; $35,000 per man. 

The county has a cow population of 40,893 
and an average of 37 a herd. 

Another $1.5 million is added to the milk 
income by the sale of cull cattle, purebred 
cattle and calves. 

“The dairy farmer is a consumer of com- 
modities and services," Blixt’ pointed out. 
“Last year the average operator spent about 
$10,000 for dairy feed, $1,000 for fertilizer, 
$700 for building repairs, $650 for electricity 
and telephone service, $1,000 for gas and 
$1,100 in taxes.” 

Attending the breakfast were: Robert 
Anthony, manager of Schine’s State Theater, 
Robert Miner, personnel director for the 
South Cortland branch of Smith-Corona; 
Mayor Fay G. Simmons, Homer; Cuyler Chip- 
man, Homer National Bank, 

Mayor Joseph C. Mack, Cortland; Fred 
Ashcraft, editor and public relations director, 
Eastern Milk Producers Cooperative Associa- 
tion; Donald Bishop, manager of Cortland 
County Chamber of Commerce; David Mar- 
tin, manager of Cortland office, New York 
Telephone Co, 

Gordon Conklin, editor, American Agrl- 
culturalist; Frank Lehlbach, Trinity Corp.; 
Ronald Fish, Niagara~Mohawk Power Corp.: 
Robert Panning, New York State Electric & 
Gas Co.; Morris Noss, president, Cortland 
County Development Corp.; Frank L. Greene, 
Homer supervisor. 


; Foreign Policy and Nuclear War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
KON. STROM THURMOND 


or SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Dr. 
Robert Morris, formerly Chief Counsel 
of the Internal Security Subcommittee 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, has 
been writing some outstanding columns 
on U.S. foreign policy. In a column dated 
June 13, 1963, and entitled “Merger Is 
the Goal,” Dr. Morris has concisely and 
incisively analyzed the President's ad- 
dress of June 10 at American, University 
on the subject of foreign policy and nu- 
clear war. 

I ask unanimous consent that his arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix to the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
is ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 3 

MERGER Is THE GOAL 
(By Robert Morris) 

The President's commencement speech at 
American University in Washington is a most 
important reaffirmation, in one statement, of 
our policy that has, up until now, been re- 
leased piecemeal. The doubters, who have 
been legion, can now no longer deny that 
our policy is to work toward an accommoda- 
tion with the Soviet Union on the basis 
of a merger with the Soviet Union under the 
United Nations, 
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Those portions of the Rostow report which 
stated that our goal was a victory not of the 
United States over the Soviet Union, a vic- 
tory not of capitalism over socialism, but 
rather a victory of men and nations under 
the banner of the United Nations have now 
been officially confirmed. The President used 
the term “Pax Americana” to disavow the 
hitherto traditional policy of the United 
States to extend liberty and freedom as civil- 
ization has known these thrilling concepts. 
This is a milestone, 

Of disarmament President Kennedy said, 
Our primary long-range interest in Geneva, 
however, is general and complete disarma- 
ment—designed to take place by stages, per- 
mitting parallel political developments to 
build the new institutions of peace which 
would take the place of arms.” 

This is the official 1963 reaffirmation of that 
September 1961 policy paper, State Depart- 
ment Document No. 7277. This has been 
slyly denied by our officials or rejected as 
fantastic by responsible persons in our 
society. 

Our expressed policy has been to work 
toward the dismantling, in three stages, of 
national defense establishments and the 
creation of an all powerful international 
peace force“ controlled by the U.N. Under 
it we would be allowed only those weapons 
needed for internal policing. 

On the world order, the President too re- 
affirmed what our policy papers have all 
recommended, the strengthening of the 
United Nations into a world government. 
His exact words were: “Meanwhile, we seek 
to strengthen the United Nations, to help 
solve its financial problems, to make it a 
more effective instrument for peace, to de- 
velop it into a genuine world security sys- 
tem—a system capable of resolving disputes 
on the basis of law, of insuring the security 
of the large and the small, and of creating 
conditions under which arms can finally be 
abolished.” 

The treaty we have put on the table at 
Geneya even provides that all nations would 
have to submit to the compulsory jurisdic- 
tion of the International Court of Justice. 
An all-powerful international army, with an 
all-powerful court under the same control as 
the army is world government. What else 
would an international rule of law imply? 
Law would not be what we have always 
known it to be but the consensus of the 
contributions of the Khrushchevs, the Maos, 
the Sukarnos, the Nassers, the Nkrumahs, 
and the Adlai Stevensons. 

In this synthesis, as U Thant calls this 
merger, we would be 1 voice out of 126. 
Necessarily our heritage of religious and 
spiritual values, our common law tradition, 
our bill of rights, our free enterprise system 
will be diluted beyond recognition. 

The question is, Do our people want this? 
They should have the opportunity of choos- 
ing. The threat of nuclear war is the justi- 
fication for this surrender. Advocates of 
the plan, now in the saddle of Government 
have been pressing for this very thing long 
before the advent of nuclear weapons. They 
have used nuclear power, exaggerated it in 
Soviet hands, as a pretext for their purpose. 

The United Nations was never intended to 
serve this purpose. The whole U.N. charter 
belies it. In fact, when the Senate was in- 
duced to sign the underlying treaty, Secre- 
tary of State Edward R. Stettinius specifi- 
cally guaranteed it was not an instrument 
of world government. Thus what U Thant 
and the President are proposing is even 
legal. 

What compounds the issue even more is 
the posture the President adopts for us. We 
are courting Khrushchev, Apparently we 
cession to draw him into the consensus. 
will continue to make concession after con- 
Thus his strength will be enormous when 
he deigns to move in. 

No issue on the surface today is more 
fundamental than this. It should be openly 
discussed, It involves our very heritage. 


- 
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Farley, Once Reviled, Now Is Respected 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it gives me great pleasure to 
call to the attention of the Members of 
the House two splendid editorials which 
appeared in the Pittsburgh Post Gazette 
on May 27, 1963, and in the Philadelphia 
Daily News on June 7, 1963, respectively, 
concerning the life and business career 
of that great statesman, my good friend, 
Jim Farley: 

From the Pittsburgh Gazette, May 27, 1963] 
FARLEY, Once REVILED, Now Is RESPECTED 
(By Andrew Bernhard) 

Anyone whose memory goes back to the 
early days of the New Deal remembers Big 
Jim Farley, who, as one of the men sur- 
rounding Franklin D. Roosevelt, was most 
often the target aimed at by enemies of the 
administration. 

Big Jim was a politician to his fingertips. 
His abiding object was to get his man and 
his party into office and keep them there. 
He came from New York. He was a Demo- 
crat. So he was tabbed as a creature of 
Tammany. 

When it wasn't judged convenient or pru- 
dent to attack Roosevelt, the administra- 
tion's opponents took out after Farley and 
portrayed him as the incarnation of Tam- 
many and all of the evils attributed to 
Tammany. But being schooled in the rough 
politics of New York Farley never let it ap- 
pear that the attacks bothered him. 

Most infuriating to the administration’s 
enemies was Farley's success and his habit 
of being right, as when, in 1936, he predicted 
that Alf Landon would carry only two States, 
It's hard for us to swallow the correctness 
of an enemy’s forecast. 

‘Then, in 1940, Farley broke with Roosevelt 
over the third term issue. Almost over 
night, the man whom the anti-Roosevelt 
faction had execrated as the embodiment 
of all political evil, became a hero to the 
same people. As the Arab proverb has it, 
“the enemy of my enemy is my friend.” 

Today, by virtue of that break with Roose- 
velt and the fact that he is now to reach 
his 75th birthday on Thursday, Farley has 
become a respected elder statesman. Not of 
the stature of Herbert Hoover, Harry Tru- 
man, and Dwight Eisenhower, for there is 
a particular halo around the head of our 
ex-Presidents, but still well up in the na- 
tional pantheon. 

The Associated Press reports that on the 
eve of turning 75, Big Jim is much as he 
was when he was a cartoonist’s delight, big 
6 feet 244 inches and 205 pounds—only a lit- 
tie white fringe around his shining pink head. 

The former Democratic National Chairman 
and Postmaster General is as active as ever 
and is able, despite his duties as board chair- 
man of Coca-Cola Export Corp., to devote 
much of his energy and time to politics, 

He traveled more than 53.000 miles last 
year, 46,000 of them by air. “I spent nearly 
106 hours in the air, attended 98 dinners and 
78 business luncheons,” he told the Asso- 
ciated Press. He keeps a record of every- 
thing. 

How does he yiew the political situation 
today? Nothing he-can see, he says, leads 
him to think that President Kennedy won't 
be reelected. “I think he has handled the 
situation well. I can visualize him going 
down as one of our greatest Presidents.” 

Farley believes that at this writing the 
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Republican nomination of Rockefeller is a 
sure thing. 

Of the man whom he helped put in office, 
Franklin Roosevelt, he says, “If he hadn't run 
for the third term he would have gone down 
in history as America's greatest President. 
The accomplishments of his first two terms 
were the greatest ever made by an American 
President.“ 

Parley blames Roosevelt's third and fourth 
terms for many of the ills besetting the 
world today, “Those terms brought a great 
mind, but one worn by the weight of years 
and cares of state, to the all important con- 
ferences of Tehran and Yalta. We had a 
worn leader dividing the world in a series of 
coneessions embodied in secret agreements 
which * * * are plaguing the world's children 
with blood, death, and fears.” 

Paci clearly has not forgiven his old 


From the Philadelphia Daily News, June 7, 
1963] 


f THE BEST MEMORY TEACHER 


Philosophers, teachers, and members of 
the clergy have been telling us, time and 
again—a million times, maybe—that truth 
is a great tool to keep polished. 

For one thing, if you pile one lie atop an- 
other, it’s pretty hard to keep them in proper 
order in your memory file. 

James A. Farley, the man who was cam- 
paign manager for President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's first 2-term victories, was known 
for his remarkable memory. 

Now, as he begins his 76th year, Farley gives 
æ hint about how his memory got so good. 
Said Farley: 

“I never lied to ahyone who came to me 
seeking a favor or assistance. I would tell 
him the reason why something couldn't be 
done. ‘Truth saves a lot of embarrassing 
questions, if you don’t remember what you 
said.” 

Farley never told a truer truth. 


Inadequacies in Military Space 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the first Member of this body to call the 
attention of the American people to our 
woeful inadequacies in military space 
was the Senator from Nevada [Mr. CAN- 
non], The axiom that “he who controls 
the air controls the world” can be moved 
up a few hundred miles and changed to 
“he who controls aerospace controls the 
world.” 

Ours is a peaceful mission in space ac- 
cording to the administration but our 
enemy’s mission is military. The Sena- 
tor from Nevada in a recent issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post has written a 
very forceful and penetrating article 
“Are We Being Too Peaceful in Space?” 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: N 

Are We BEING Too PEACEFUL IN SPACE? 

(By Senator Howarp W. Cannon) 

A perilous notion grips Washington—that 
through some sort of gentleman’s agreement 
with Russia we can quarantine space, can 
keep it from becoming a theater of war. 
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Wishfully the Nation gears its space pro- 
gram to peaceful purposes, blind to the fact 
that the Russians have no such inhibitions. 
While we dream, the Russians bend every 
effort to develop military space systems. 
Quite openly the are striving for a decisive 
advantage in that newly penetrated region. 
“Peaceful purposes,” the administration 
admits, means “keeping the peace” as well as 
engaging in scientific exploration and in 
commercial activities in space. President 
Kennedy has said we must insure that no 
other nation gains a position in space that 
would threaten our security. And we are 
orbiting numerous unmanned space vehicles 
which could have significant military pur- 
poses. But the disturbing fact is that we 
continue to put overwhelming emphasis on 


possibilties, 
Elaborate reasons have been advanced for 
this policy. One used frequently is 


is that, by unilaterally avoiding development 
programs that could make space a combat 
theater in any war, we might induce the 
Russians to follow sult. This kind of think- 
ing flies in the face of history. We have gen- 
able to discourage the Russians 
urse of action only by confronting 
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orting 
attitude and our attempt 
from 1958 to 1961, to end competition in 
nuclear weapons by voluntary halting our 
nuclear test program. 

While cobwebs gathered on our test in- 


lead in nuclear technology. 

‘What makes our wishful thinking in space 
all the more dangerous is that we do not 
enjoy the lead in space that we held in the 
nuclear field. Rather, we are still far behind 
the Soviet in some technical areas with 
enormous military potential. We are still 
handicapped by the inferior thrust of our 
largest rockets. The Russians can hurl 
much larger payloads into orbit, including 
their 50-megaton and 100-megaton bombs. 
We are still nowhere near matching the 
Soviet accomplishment of last summer in 
orbiting two manned Vostok spacecraft with- 
in a very short distance of one another. The 
date for our first rendezvous of two Gemini 
capsules, it would appear, has just been put 
back to 1965. It will greatly surprise me if 
the Russians have not actually joined two 
Spacecraft in flight before this year is out 
and perhaps even transferred the cosmonauts 
flying them. 

The logic of history should be enough to 
convince this Nation that, without an en- 
forceable treaty limiting space activities—an 
unlikely eventuali e Russians will do 
everything possible to exploit the military 
uses of space. But we need not content our- 
selves with the logic of history. Soviet lead- 
ers, starting with Nikita Khrushchev, have 
given repeated indications that the Soviet 
space program is almed squarely at attaining 
military dominance in space. 

In a speech delivered in December 1961, 
the Soviet Premier said: “When the im- 
perialists decide the question of whether or 
not they should unleash war, the 50- and 
100-megaton Soviet bombs will hang over 
their heads like the sword of Damocles.” 
Later, in the same speech, he said: “If I 
could send up Gagarin and Titov, we could, 
of course, replace and Titov with 
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A second argument for limiting U.S. mili- 
tary space efforts has to do with the type of 
space threat we tend to think of first: bombs 
in orbit. The nub of this argument is that 
there is no point in anyone putting bombs 
in orbit, or on the moon, because such 
space-based nuclear systems would inevita- 
bly be costlier, less reliable, and less accu- 
rate than earth-based systems. 

A big flaw in this reasoning is that it tends 
to view the Russians as mirror images of 
ourselves. I admit I see no immediate need 
for this. country to push development of 
orbital bombers, although I do not rule out 
such a need at a later date. But just because 
space-based bombers might not fit our strate- 
gic needs for the moment, it does not follow 
that they would not fit Soviet ambitions. 
Soviet strategists may well have decided to 
çapitalize on their advantages in rocket 
thrust and 100-megaton bombs. 

A limited force of supersatellites carrying 
100-megaton bombs might not be able to 
deliver nuclear blows as discriminatingly or 
efficiently as a bomber-Minuteman-Polaris 
force. Still, for a nation that has shown 
little hesitancy to employ blackmail, a satel- 
lite force might represent a decisive psy- 
chological weapon. You do not, after all, 
have to shoot something at someone to weak- 
en him. Think what a psychological advan- 
tage the Russians would have gained had 
they got away with stationing offensive mis- 
siles in Cuba, What if they now turned 
around and placed comparable nuclear power 
in orbits not much farther vertically from 
U.S. targets than Cuba is from Miami hori- 
zontally? 

To counter such a move, we might not see 
any gain in orbiting bomb-carrying satellites 
of our own. What we might urgently want 
would be satellites able to rendezvous with 
suspicious Soviet craft, detect whether they 
had weapons on board and, if need be, destroy 
them. 

There are officials who, while granting such 
a possibility, put forward still another argu- 
ment for deemphasizing military space pro- 
grams. They are exponents of the so-called 
fallout theory, which runs this way: The 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration (NASA) plans to spend $20 billion 
putting a two-man expedition on the moon 
by 1970. In doing so, the civilian space 
agency will investigate almost every techni- 
cal aspect of space operations. The De- 
fense Department needs only to adapt the 
technical “fallout” of this and other NASA 
programs to its own requirements if a So- 
viet military threat in space materializes. 

This pat theory will not withstand close 
examination. While many requirements for 
space flight apply equally to civilian and 
military operations, there are some unique 
military requirements no amount of civilian 
oriented effort will satisfy. 

Military vehicles must react instantane- 
ously to enemy thrusts. The launching of 
a scientific vehicle, by contrast, can ordi- 
narily be delayed to await improvement in 
the weather or to permit a last-minute item- 
by-item checkout of the rocket. Military 
vehicles must operate from places dictated 
by military needs, not from a limited num- 
ber of well-established launch pads at Cape 
Canaveral and other research centers.. They 
must be able to return to base and fly an- 
other day, since military operations are likely 
to be repetitive, and the cost of launching 
one-shot vehicles would be unbearable. 

There is another decisive difference. A 
military operation—in tanks, subs, planes or 
space vehicles—is not just a matter of hav- 
ing the right hardware. The best hardware 
is useless in war without crews trained for 
their mission, a well-olled maintenance and 
supply system and an operational doctrine 
worked out not simply in a “think factory” 
but through field trials, the field in this case 
being space. 

It takes time to build a ready-to-go mili- 
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tary capability. Right now it may look as 
though earth-based systems constitute a force 
adequate to deter any strategic attack. But 
technology is advancing so swiftly it is pos- 
sible that scientists might at any moment 
accomplish another “breakthrough” as sig- 
nificant as the perfection of the H-bomb. 
If they do, the capability to conduct mili- 
tary operations in space may suddenly be- 
come decisive. 

The same objections hold, only. more 
firmly, for the contention that the United 
States can take out adequate space insur- 
ance by developing a storehouse of “bulld- 
ing blocks.” The Titan III workhorse rocket 
booster; various infrared, optical and other 
apparatus for detecting what is aboard other 
nations’ satellites; and an exotic line of 
winged space vehicles are examples of “build- 
ing blocks“ now being worked on. The 
theory is that if a Soviet space threat did be- 
come evident, the blocks could be pulled off 
the shelves and a military space force put 
together in short order. But what about 
mission training, supply and operational doc- 
trine? There are months, more likely years, 
between the production of military equip- 
ment and the ability to use that equipment 
in an efficient way. particularly in a forbid- 
ree, environment. 

ere have been recent signs that highly 
placed officials are beginning to recognize 
the reality of the Soviet space threat. But 
in the past there have been similar ripples 
of interest that soon dissipated. Whatever 
new interest there is has not yet been trans- 
lated into specific new space programs. Nor 
is there anything like adequate funding in 
the proposed space budget for the fiscal year 
starting July 1. I would like to see the De- 
fense Department come.to the Congress with 
a program calling for: } 

First. Speedy development of orbiting ve- 
hicles able to rendezvous with, Inspect and, 
if necessary, disable potentially hostile space- 
craft. 

Second. An early opportunity for the Alr 
Force to conduct complete space missions 
on its own so as to acquire vital across-the- 
board experience in space operations. The 
best course is for the Alr Force to be author- 
ized, as agent of the Defense Department, to 
orbit its own versions of the wingless, bal- 
listic, two-man Gemini capsules NASA 1s 
bullding as a step in its man-on-the-moon 
program. 2 

Third. NASA-Defense Department joint 
planning for development of an orbiting space 
station large enough for 20 to 30 crewmen. 
Provision would be made for crews to rotate 
every 2 to 4 weeks through use of space 
taxis. The permanent space station could 
serve as a command post for controlling 
Space interceptors, orbital antimissile sys- 
tems and other components of a military 
space force. Eventually we might want to 
orbit strategic space stations able to carry 
heavy payloads. When it becomes possible to 
deploy as many as 100 weapons, or several 
hundred, on a single space platform, the 
space bomber might for the first time be- 
come economically competitive with earth- 
based strategic systems. 

(4) Stepped-up work on rocket boosters 
that could be recovered after launch and 
used again. An alternative is the ambitious 
concept of an “aerospace” plane that could 
takeoff conventionally from a runway, propel 
itself into orbit and eventually return to 
the takeoff runway. 

TOO MUCH BUCK ROGERS? 

The above proposals, prior to Sputnik I, 
would have sounded like the notions of 
someone who had read too much Buck 
Rogers. So much has happened since Sput- 
nik I, however, that they should sound now 
like simple prudence for any nation intent 
on preserving its security. 

They should. But will they? There are 
well-meaning scientists, some in high places, 
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who doubt that space-based weapons could 
accomplish anything not better accomplished 
from nearer the earth. History indicates 
they are wrong, that they underestimate the 
speed of advancing technology. In any case. 
we cannot afford to gamble, If we dismiss 
the military potential in space, we may be 
startled one day—like the day Sputnik I 
was orbited—to discover, from the accom- 
plishments of potential enemies, how wrong 
we have been. And by then, because tech- 
nology is advancing in ever longer quantum 
jumps, it may be too late to do anything 
about it, 


Secret of New Hampshire’s Industrial 
Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. M-INTYRE 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, the 
industrial director of the Division of Eco- 
nomic Development in the State of New 
Hampshire, Mr. Winfred L. Foss, recently 
wrote a splendid article setting forth the 
basis for New Hampshire’s industrial 
progress. As he points out, the approach 
of our industries and the cooperating 
agencies of the State government has 
been remarkably free from the gim- 
mickry that so often besets industrial 
expansion schemes. His message is a 
distillation of Yankee wisdom on this 
subject and describes New Hampshire's 
experience in a manner well suited to be 
useful to other States. I ask unanimous 
consent that his article, “New Hamp- 
shire Needs No Gimmicks,” in the Amer- 
ican Banker for June 10, 1963, be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New HAMPSHIRE NEEDS No GIMMICKS '` 

The secret of New Hampshire's industrial 


“get Industry 
quick" schemes. It cannot, under its consti- 
tution, give tax concessions to industry. 

Its tax structure rates only average in its 
impact on industry. It has no enabling law 
permitting its towns and cities to bond them- 
selves for industrial construction. 

In spite of these limitations, for two dec- 
ades New Hampshire has been building an 
industrial economy which one out-of-State 
observer recently characterized as a bright 
spot in the Nation's economy.” 

Statistics tell the story: 

New Hampshire ranks second among the 
States in the percentage of population em- 
Ployed in manufacturing. 

Manufacturing employment continues to 
grow, reversing a national trend. The gain 
over the past decade approximated 5,000. 

Nonmanufacturing employment Is grow- 
ing even faster, topping the rate of all other 
New England States. 

New Hampshire’s unemployment rate is 
usually the lowest in New England and con- 
sistently below the national average. In 
August 1962, it dropped to a phenomenal 
2.6 percent. 

Population growth (12.7 percent in the last 
decade) is the second most rapid in New 
England. 

How come this record of growth and prog- 
ress, in a State which confesses to having 
some handicaps and lays no claim to a pet 
formula? 
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Continulty of effort, plus a good indus- 
trial climate, are the major factors, 

New Hampshire was one of the first States 
to get into the industrial development field, 
and some of its recently acquired industries 
are the results of efforts which had their be- 
ginning 30 years ago. 

EARLY START 


This early beginning was important. The 
record shows that the annual increase in New 
only partly from the influx of new industry— 
much of it results from the expansion of 
companies establishing here 5, 10 or 20 years 
ago, The increase has strong similarities to 
the increase of many at compound interest. 

An example of how an industrial invest- 
ment made a dozen years ago has paid 
steadily increasing dividends in industrial 
jobs is found in Nashua. Here, Sanders 
Associates established itself in the early 
1950's with some 100 employees. 

Steady and rapid growth has now made 
Sanders one of the State's largest employers, 
with more than 2,000 on its payroll at plants 
in Nashua and Manchester, and three addi- 
tional plants in Massachusetts and New 
York. 

An early start and a consistent follow-up 
have not, however, all by themselves, been 
responsible for New Hampshire's dynamic 
economy. Of greater Importance is New 
Hampshire’s “good industrial climate,” in 
which labor attitudes are the major in- 
gredient. 

New Hampshire is not a State inhabited 
wholly by Yankees any more. It hasn't been 
since the last century, when thousands of 
French Canadians moved in to become weav- 
ers and spinners in the State's then-domi- 
nant textile industry, 

But these newcomers already had many 
Yankee characteristics—and more rubbed off 
on them. By and large, New Hampshire 
workers are still characterized by the Yankee 
traits of self-sufficiency, independence, and 
pride. 

All three of these traits are reflected in 
the New Hampshire worker's attitude toward 
unions. He isn't antiunion. As a matter 
of fact, some 50 percent of the State's in- 
dustrial workers are union members. But 
he isn’t union dominated, doesn't regard 
a union as an absolute ersential, and prefers 
making his own decisions to having them 
made for him by a union. 

The disposition of the New Hampshire 
worker to do his own bargaining and settle 
his own grievances is shown by the comment 
of one manufacturer: 

"I don't have a union in my plant and 
don't expect to have one, so long as I leave 
my office door open to anybody who wants 
to come in and talk with me.” 

This type of camaraderie between em- 
ployer and worker is typical. An out-of- 
State newspaperman, taken on a tour of the 
Keene plant of Miniature Precision Bearings, 
Inc., by Horace Gilbert, president, made 
this observation: 

“I can’t get over the number of workers 
who addressed the president of the company 
by his first name.“ 

The first-name relationship works both 
ways. The typical industrial worker likes 
to be known as a person—not as a num- 
ber—to his employer. Perhaps this wish 
to be an individual is the reason for his 
relative reluctance to merge himself into 
a union and let a bargaining agent do his 
talking for him. 

These worker attitudes add up to one of 
New Hampshire's key attractions for Indus- 
try—its low incidence of strikes and work 
stoppages. Consistently, New Hampshire has 
one of the best records in the Nation in 
number of man-days lost through work 
stoppages. Labor turnover is similarly low. 

Along with cooperative and productive 
labor, New Hampshire offers the industrialist 
a tax structure which bears less heavily on 
the manufacturer than that of many other 
States. 
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New Hampshire is one of the few States 
with neither a corporate income tax nor a 
sales tax. For revenue, it leans heavily on 
taxes on parimutuel betting, alcoholic bev- 
erages, and tobacco. During the present ses- 
sion of the legislature, it took an additional 
step in this direction by creating a State- 
operated sweepstakes, forecast to bring in an 
additional $4 million or more per year. 

These so-called voluntary taxes—voluntary 
because its citizens and guests don't have to 
pay them unless they choose to drink, smoke 
or gamble—are supplemented at the local 
level by a property tax levied on land, bulld- 
ings and inventory. 

New Hampshiremen freely confess that 
this tax structure has faults, There was 
strong opposition to the sweepstakes bill by 
people who thought that the State was de- 
pending too heavily on voluntary taxes. The 
property tax is generally regarded as too 
high and there has been a continuing de- 
mand that the tax on Inventory be repealed 
as inequitable. 

But there is no immediate prospect of any 
important change in tax structure, mostly 
because the present one works. Particularly, 
in this industry-conscious State, there have 
been few complaints from Industry that the 
burden of taxation is excessive. 

Industrialists generally find that they can 
live with this tax structure. One, a recent 
transplant to New Hampshire from another 
State, even went so far as to state that he 
expected that New Hampshire's tax structure 
and economic climate would result In a say- 
ing of $50,000 over cost in his previous loca- 
tion. 

Although New Hampshire has no industria’ 
development gimmicks, it has its share of 
what might be called alds to industry, some 
of which are unique. 

The New Hampshire Industrial Park Au- 
thority is an agency of State government 
with broad powers. Originally, it was an 
agency to finance the development of raw 
land into industrial sites in cooperation 
with local agencies. It was also authorized 
to finance the construction of industrial 
plants. Two years ago, its powers were in- 
creased to enable it to guarantee loans to the 
extent necessary to make possible 100 per- 
cent financing of new industrial plants. 

The New Hampshire Business Develop- 
ment Corp., a private agency, makes both 
construction and working capital loans to 
industry, usually in second position. It, also, 
had its powers broadened two years ago when 
the legislature revised its charter to permit it 
to guarantee loans to industry. 

In addition to these State-wide agencies, 
there are 30-odd local industrial develop- 
ment corporations, some of which have been 
highly effective. One of these, Concord Re- 
gional Development Corp., was singled out by 
Donald R. Gilmore, regional economist, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Boston, as outstanding 
among all such organizations in the Nation. 

UPRISING, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORE CITY 

All of these agencies have been exceedingly 
effective. It is significant to note, however, 
that their effectiveness has not been 
achieved at the expense of departures from 
sound business practice. There have been 
no special interest rates offered, and loans 
have had to stand up under rigid scrutiny. 

Further, all industrial financing has been 
in cooperation with established banks and 
lending institutions. All of which is not 
surprising, since bankers have consistently 
been leaders in New Hampshire's industrial 
development effort, and fill many of the 
offices in these financing organizations. 

Equally significantly, New Hampshire 
would still acquire industry even if it didn't 
have these aids. For example, the two larg- 
est industries locating in New Hampshire 
during the past 12 months drew on neither 
State nor local communities for financing 
assistance. 
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These were Sylvania Electric Products, 
which picked Exeter as the site for a new 
600-employee plant (Sylvania’s third in the 
State), and Tampax, Inc., which is building 
a 500-employee plant in Claremont. 

What are New Hampshire's prospects for 
the future? 

We will continue to attract new industry. 
However, we will probably find that the 
State stands to gain as much from assisting 
established industry as from attracting new 
industry. 

In two areas of activity we can do much 
to promote the growth of that which we 
already have: 

We can seek broader powers for the In- 
dustrial Park Authority in financing new 
plant facilities for New Hampshire manu- 
facturers. And we can adopt a vigorous 
program of seeking to attract to New Hamp- 
shire the skilled labor and technicians 
necessary for future industrial growth. 


Effectiveness of Research Sponsored by 
National Institutes of Health 


EXTENSION OI REMARKS 


r 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the ultimate value of funds invested in 
medical research cannot be measured 
because no one can foretell at what 
point work in the laboratory may unlock 
the mysteries of illnesses like cancer 
and heart diseast. Yet, criticism is di- 
rected occasionally at the National In- 
stitutes of Health for sponsorship of 
extensive research in various fields of 
medicine. 

Dr. Howard A. Rusk, an assistant 
editor of the New York Times and inter- 
nationally known chairman of the De- 
partment of Rehabilitation and Phys- 
ical Medicine at New York University 
College of Medicine, has analyzed 
charges made against NIH. In an article 
in the Times of June 16, 1963, Dr. Rusk 
comments on the claim that Congress 
allocates to the Institutes more funds 
than can be used effectively. Study of 
testimony presented to House and Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committees, he as- 
serts, actually shows that our Nation's 
capacity for conducting medical re- 
search is still not being fully used, de- 
spite the annual increases in NIH funds 
for research. 

Dr. Rusk, who has received numerous 
honors from public and private organi- 
zations for his achievements in medi- 
cine, concludes from his study of the 
record that the research program of the 
National Institutes of Health has dem- 
onstrated its soundness. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the text of his 
article printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE INSTITUTES or HEALTH: Risinc U.S. Am 
FOR MEDICAL RESEARCH Is CAUSE FOR PRIDE, 
Nor C&rricism i 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 
Within the last year there has been mount- 
, ing criticism of the National Institutes of 


. for pride rather than for concern. 
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Health from a relatively small number of 
people. 

This criticism has been centered largely 
on the charge that the Institutes are grant- 
ed more funds by the Congress than they can 
use effectively. The criticisms are usually 
sweeping generalizations lacking in docu- 
mentation and evidence. 

After a careful analysis of the exhaustive 
material gathered through extensive hear- 
ings each year by both the House and Senate 
Appropriations Committees, one cannot help 
but conclude that these charges are not 
true. 

It is correct that Federal support of medi- 
cal research has grown rapidly since World 
War II. This, however, should be a cause 
The 
growths of research in defense, space, and 
industrial technology have been even more 
rapid. 

QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE 

Which is most important—to get a man 
on the moon before the Russians or to eradi- 
cate many of the diseases that kill and dis- 
able millions of Americans each year? 

As Mike Gorman, executive director of the 
National Committee Against Mental Illness, 
pointed out recently, “the true yardstick by 
which these programs should be judged is 
how well they are succeeding in controlling 
or eradicating those major diseases which 
cost the American economy billions of dol- 
lars each year in medical outlays, Jost wages 
and lost income taxes." 

The truth of the matter is that despite 
increases in the budgets of the National In- 
stitutes of Health each year, our Nation's 
medical research capacity is still under- 
utilized. 

Each year all of the Institutes have far 
more applications approved by their advisory 
eouncils than they can finance within cur- 
rent budgets. 


PROJECTS REVIEWED 


The advisory councils, consisting of emi- 
nent scientists and leading citizens, review 
each individual project from the standpoint 
of scientific validity and scientific impor- 
tance. 

The National Institutes of Health have 
been authorized during the past 7 years to 
initiate a series of programs for the con- 
struction and equipping of health research 
facilities. This program provides matching 
funds up to 50 percent of the cost of an en- 
tire research building or a section of it. 

So great has been the demand for health 
research facility funds that the $50 million 
authorized by Congress for the current fiscal 
year, ending this month, has already been 
awarded, 

Outstanding against the $50 million ex- 
pected to be available for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1 are awards approved by the 
advisory council totaling $61,963,291. 


CENTERS ARE LINK 


Another extensive program is the support 
of general clinical research centexs in hos- 
pitals and other research institutions. These 
centers provide the link between basic medi- 
cal research and its application to patients 
under rigidly controlled conditions. 

There are 42 general clinical research cen- 
ters in operation, and 22 others in various 
stages of development. 

Based on experience, it is estimated that 
in the fiscal year beginning July 1 there will 
be a backlog of $7,100,000 in approved appli- 
cations for which funds will not be available. 

Another important program supports 
special research resources by providing un- 
usual and highly specialized research tools 
and services for many departments and dis- 
ciplines in one or more institutions. 

This program supports 19 large computer 
centers, six LINC computer evaluation stud- 
ies and one biomedical engineering center. 


GRANTS WITHOUT FUNDS 


It_is estimated that the backlog of ap- 
proved special research resources grants for 
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the year beginning July 1 for which funds 
will not be available will be around 621 mil- 
lion. 

The current and estimated backlog of ap- 
proved grants for which funds are not avail- 
able are for but one division of the National 
Institutes of Health. The same situation 
exists in most of the other divisions. 

Critics of the National Institutes of Health 
have charged that unnecessary and unim- 
portant research is supported in order to 
use up funds. Again an analysis of the facts 
shows this is not the case. 


TREASURY GETS $40 MILLION 


At the end of this month, which con- 
cludes the current fiscal year, the Nationa! 
Institutes of Health will return to the Trens- 
ury about $40 million out of a total of about 
$700 million appropriated by Congress for 
extramural research grants. 

This results from the fact that the ap- 
propriations are made categorically and 
funds cannot be transferred from one pro- 
gram to another. 

It is difficult to understand why a pro- 
gram as important as that of the National 
Institutes of Health, which has had the 
full support of the American people and 
which has demonstrated its soundness, 
should be singled out for such unjustified 
criticism, 


Importance of American Principles and 


Ideals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, one 
of the victims of the drive to establish a 
world government has been the great 
American ideal of patriotism, a strong 
spirit of dedication to our national herit- 
age and the principles which have made 
our country the greatest the world has 
ever known. Mr. John Brock, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Lowrance 
Newspapers in North Carolina, has writ- 
ten an important and interesting article 
on the subject of patriotism and its de- 
cline in America. 

This article was published on March 
13, 1963, in the Belmont Banner of Bel- 
mont, N.C., and has just come to my at- 
tention. I commend Mr. Brock for this 
and a number of other columns that he 
has written in an effort to increase 
American principles and ideals that must 
be promoted rather than forgotten. 

I ask unanimous consent that his arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

|From the Belmont (N.C.) Banner, 
Mar. 13, 1963] 
LISTEN: WHAT HAPPENED TO PATRIOTISM? 
(By John Brock) 

Is patriotism fading from the American 
scene? 

Remember the days of—and prior to— 
World War II when the sight of “Old Glory” 
lifted the hearts of Americans to emphatic 
shouting or clapping? Times have changed. 

Recently, an elderly gentleman stood on 
the downtown streets of a nearby city await- 
ing the passing of a parade. When the color 
guard came into sight, the old man raised 
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himself majestically with his hand over his 
heart in that tribute of respect—the salute. 
Nearby a group of teenagers, sitting on the 
curb with cigarettes dangling from their 
lips, giggled at the old man’s antics, To 
them, it was a corny gesture, 

And it has recently been disclosed that at 
least one nearby school system has dispensed 
with the morning pledge of allegiance to the 
fiag because “the schedule is simply too 
rushed.” 

The national compiexion has changed. To- 
day, anyone suggesting that America has a 
responsibility to itself of preserving democ- 
racy at any cost is automatically labeled by 
many as some sort of radical or extremist. 

The word superpatriot“ has become a 
nasty label attached by many individuals 
with socialistic leanings to anyone who does 
not share their views. The term implies that 
it is possible to be too patriotic, Can this 
be true? Is it possible to be too patriotic? 
Were Nathan Hale, Patrick Henry, George 
Washington and the thousands. who have 
risked or given their lives for their Nation 
too patriotic?, They were superpatriots in a 
day when patriotism was respectable. 

A lack of national purpose has created 
within young people a complete lack of 
understanding of democracy and the system 
of free enterprise. 

A recent survey of 6,000 high school stu- 
Gents representing a cross section of Ameri- 
can youth revealed the following alarming 
concepts: 

(1) Fifty-six. percent said Government 
should take away (by force H necessary) 
from the rich and give to the poor, Karl 
Marx, the grandfather of communism sald 
the same thing in his bible of commu- 
nism—Das Kapital—when he said “* * * 
from each according to his ability; to each 
according to his need.“ Communism-social- 
ism practices this belief. 

(2) Sixty percent believed that the profit 
motive could be eliminated and not hurt the 
American system. In making such a ridicu- 
lous assertion they fail to realize that the 
profit motive is the pivot of free enter- 
prise, Take it awny and we have another 
system—communism. 

(3) Sixty percent favored government con- 
trol of the press, radio and television. What 
has happened to our dedication to the free- 
doms guaranteed in the Bill of Rights? 

(4) Over 50 percent thought that most 
people are incapable of deciding for them- 
selves and therefore the Government should 
decide for them. These American young- 
sters apparently share a common belief with 
Hitler, Stalin, Khrushchev, and so forth. 

“These are only children,” one may say. 
But these “children” will be going to the 
polls within the next 2 or 3 years to cast 
their votes for men who share the same 
distorted views. Who is at fault? 

Our children are products of their en- 
vironment, Perhaps, at the close of World 
War II we were fed up with bloodshed, ra- 
tion stamps and bond rallies. Perhaps, we 
wanted to settle down and enjoy the vic- 
tory we had won, For, after all. were we 
not being told that we had just fought a 
war to end all wars? Perhaps, we were 
80 busy enjoying the fruitful postwar years 
that we forgot to tell our children why we 
had fought. We forgot to tell them about 
freedom and democracy and that they are 
worth fighting for. 

There have been several isolated attempts 
recently to reinstate a program of indoc- 
trination of schoolchildren in the concept 
of American liberty but these have for the 
most part faltered because of the unfavor- 
able climate toward patriotism. 

We have diluted ourselves into interna- 
tional involvements and organizations 
which in many cases are completely con- 
trolled by nations or individuals with con- 
cepts entirely contrary to the principles of 
democracy. 
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Through Communist Inspired “thought 
control” we have allowed ourselves to be- 
come prejudiced against “patriots.” Amer- 
icanism has decayed. 

We stand close to the point of no re- 
turn. Unless we experience a sharp turn 
in our attitudes toward our personal liber- 
tles, our inherited freedom is doomed, 
Through political evolution, our democratic 
way of life is assuming the characteristics 
of socialism which is merely a degree of com- 
munism. We must stem the tide. 

But we cannot hope to preserve freedom 
in an atmosphere in which there ts no de- 
votion to democratic principles. We must 
revive patriotism in America. We must re- 
affirm our belief that democracy is a God- 
endowed way of life—a way of life worth 
struggling to maintain. 

Revival of patriotism is our last citadel of 
hope. 


Imagined Dangers and Real Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
“Imagined Dangers and Real Issues“ is 
the title of the lead editorial in today’s 
Wall Strect Journal, and it expresses the 
views I have stated in regard to the 
recent Supreme Court decision banning 
use of the Bible in public schools. I 
commend the reading of it to all Mem- 
bers of both Houses of the Congress. 

The editorial follows: 

IMAGINED DANGERS AND REAL ISSUES 


Of all the dangers to a free society of which 
our forefathers were fearful, and against 
which they sought to safeguard the people 
in the Constitution, the one that time has 
proved of no danger is that the State would 
prescribe a religious belief. 

In our history we have had many consti- 
tutional crises, some of which nearly tore 
the country apart. We are torn today by a 
constitutional issue, that of the treatment of 
our Negro citizens, which will require the 
utmost efforts of great minds to resolve with- 
out lasting political wounds. 

But nowhere in our history will you find 
any serious threat by any church or sect 
to seize the State or to persuade the State 
to use its powers to establish it as the State 
religion. 

This elementary fact of our history, quite 
apart from all of the philosophical argu- 
ments, seems to us to make absolute non- 
sense of the Supreme Court's decision about 
Bible readings in the public schools. A more 
ponderous effort upon a more trivial issue 
has rarely, if ever, emerged from the robed 
men who sit upon that bench, 

This is not to say that the result of the 
decision is trivial, or that its consequences 
do not now ralse grave questions. For what 
the Supreme Court has done, in the name 
of protecting us from the establishment of 
religion by the State, is to establish secu- 
larization—athelsm, if you would have it 
bluntly—as the one belief to which the 
States’ power will extend its protection. 

Thus if you believe in the God of the 
Jews, the God of the Christians, or the God 
of Islam, you are denied absolutely any 
public expression of it in the schools which 
the public supports. Hereafter the views of 
the nonbeliever alone are sheltered by the 
full panoply of the State's police powers. 

The legal and philosophical answer to this 
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interpretation of the Constitution, it scems 
to us, has been well put by Mr. Justice 
Stewart. We err * * * if we do not recog- 
nize, as a matter of history and as a matter 
of the imperatives of our free society, that 
religion and government must necessarily 
interact in countless ways.” He cites ex- 
ample after example of the interaction—from 
the use of prayer in the opening of courts 
and Congress to the State support of chap- 
lains to minister to those in the Armed 
Forces who, of their own choice, seek such 
ministry. 

And he puts his finger surely upon the 
specious argument of Government “neu- 
trality” about religion. The duty of the 
State is to “accommodate those differences” 
of belief which a free society makes Inevi- 
table, not to try to set up “impermissible 
categories” and so throw its weight against 
those who may desire public expression of 
their beliefs. 

“A compulsory state educational system so 
structures a child’s life,” he observes, “that 
if religious exercises are held to be imper- 
missible in schools, religion is placed at an 
artificial and state-created disadvantage.” 
In short, not neutrality but state action 
against religion. 

Yet much as we share Justice Stewart's 
views, it Is not alone the philosophy of the 
Court majority that troubles us. Surely it 
is a distorition of the Constitution to sug- 
gest that when the Founding Fathers put 
into it the prohibition against “the estab- 
lishment of religion” they were alming even 
distantly at a prohibition against the renad- 
ing of Scripture or of prayers in public 
bodies, including the schools, To them “es- 
tablishment” meant literally setting up a 
state religion. 

It is certainly a distortion of the views of 
such men as Madison and Jefferson and 


-Roger Williams to suggest that their devo- 


tion to religious liberty is somehow the seed 
of the view to which this Court has now 
come, depriving people of the liberty to ex- 
ee 1 religious views openly in the 


And what are we to make of it when this 
Court, in order to buttress this 8 
minds us of the danger that powerful sects 
* + might bring about a fusion of govern- 
mental and religious functions“? Are we to 
suppose that this danger, rightly guarded 
against by the Constitution, is somehow now 
threatened because schoolchildren hear the 
Bible read? 

Apparently so. For in warning us against 
this “minor encroachment” against the Con- 
stitution, the Court thunders that “the 
breach of neutrality that is today a trickling 
stream may all too soon become a raging tor- 
rent.” Here, without doubt, is upside-down 
logic. For if there has been any consistent 
trend in our religious history, it is that what 
might once have been described as a raging 
torrent of religious intolerance has become 
by comparison a trickling stream. 

It is this disparity between argument and 
reality, between cause and remedy, that trou- 
bles us in the Court's decision. Perhaps it is 
undesirable public policy—although we do 
not think so—to provide a moment of prayer, 
or a brief reading of the Scriptures, in a 
school whose purpose is to teach the ideas 
upon which Western society is based. 

But it is wholly ridiculous to argue that 
this practice, followed by generation after 
generation without injury to our institu- 
tions, is now suddenly become a thing to un- 
dermine the Republic and demand the most 
absolute prohibitions against it in the name 
of the Constitution. 

And it does not augur well for the future 
Hamed Diep rie irl intte edge and 
turn metaphysical to justify 
that which they wish to decide. In the real 
constitutional issues which face the Nation 
today we should not have to fear that small 


minds will be brought to great questions. 
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Critics Disputed in Birch Findings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr, UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include an article appearing in the New 
York Times under date of June 13. This 
article gives a brief summary of a report 
filed by the Senate Un-American Activ- 
ities Subcommittee of the California 
Legislature after an exhaustive investi- 
gation of the John Birch Society, This 
report found that the John Birch Society 
was not a subversive organization. It 
also found that the Communist Party in 
California had dwindled in membership 
but that the hardcore was more than 
making up for this in zeal and renewed 
activity, particularly through front or- 
ganizations. 

It also found that there were Commu- 
nists in the SANE organization—a “ban- 
the-bomb” group. 

The report challenged a widely quoted 
suggestion of State Attorney General 
Stanley Mosk to the effect that the John 
Birch Society's nucleus consisted pri- 
marily of wealthy businessmen, retired 
military officers, and little old ladies in 
tennis shoes.” 

The article follows: 

Crirtcs DISPUTED In BIRCH FINDINGS—CALI- 
FORNIA SENATE'S INQUIRY UNcovERS No 
SUBVERSION 

(By Gladwin Hill) 

Los ANGELES, June 12—The California Sen- 
ate’s Un-American Activities Subcommittee 

today that it had not found the 

John Birch Society subversive or anti-Semit- 

ic, as ita critics have charged. 

The findings came in a 200-page report 
following a 2-year inquiry on political and 
quasi-political moyements. 

The panel also held that the Southern 
California section of the national commit- 
tee for a Sane Nuclear Policy had become 
“a left-wing propaganda apparatus, contrary 
to the national organization's policies.” 

the Communist Party in Cal- 

Pines ian subcommittee reported that its 

membership had dwindled, but that its 

“hardcore” was “more than making up in 

zeal and renewed activity,” particularly 

through front organizations. 

It said the party had reversed its policy 
of nonsupport for the Black Muslim sepa- 
ratist movement. 

The subcommittee, a standing body, was 
headed by Hugh Burns, Fresno Democrat, 
president pro tem of the senate, This was 
its 12th report. Ils investigations on sub- 
versive activities have drawn national at- 
tention, 

The inquiry on the ultraconservative Birch 
Society was made at the instance of the so- 
clety's founder, Robert H. W. Welch, Jr., of 
Belmont, Mass, After 2 years, its zealous 
anti-Communist activities had aroused criti- 
cism, particularly in California. 

The investigators took issue with many of 
Mr. Welch's rash views. They found that 
typical members of the society did not neces- 
sarily subscribe to his views. 

The report challenged a widely quoted sug- 
gestion by State Attorney General Stanley 
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Mosk that the society’s nucleus consisted 
primarily of “wealthy businessmen, retired 
> military officers and little old ladies in tennis 
shoes.” 

While the movement has “unstable” mem- 
bers, the 60-page Birch section of the report 
said, the members generally seem to be citi- 
zens particularly concerned about “the ad- 
‘vances of the world Communist movement 
and the advances of Communist subversion 
in this country.” 

Membership in the State was estimated at 
5,000 in 300 chapters, with perhaps 60,000 
more “oriented toward the Birch program.” 
That is about 1 percent of the State's elec- 
torate. 

The investigation included interviewing 
pro- and anti-Birch people, documentation in 
91 affidavits and sworn statements, and at- 
tendance at many society meetings. 

“The alleged secrecy and conspiratorial at- 
mosphere in which the society is said to 
operate, coupled with its authoritarian con- 
trol, have provoked allegations that it is a 
fascist organization,” the report said. “We 
found Little evidence of secrecy, so far as 
the conduct of meetings was concerned. 

“The feature that distinguishes the Birch 
Society from other anti-Communist groups 
is its combination of study and direct 
action.” 

Among Mr. Welch’s views that the panel 
disputed were that Presidents Kennedy, Har- 
ry S. Truman, and Dwight D. Eisenhower had 
acted as Communist pawns and that the 
publication of the novel “Dr. Zhivago," by 
the antitotalitarian Soviet author,-Boris Pas- 
ternak, was a Communist plot. 

The report said the society had admittedly 
“adopted many Communist techniques” in 
organization and propaganda, but added: 

“There is, of course, this distinction— 
the Communist Party is directed from 
abroad." 

Regarding the SANE branch here, the sub- 
committee found that until 1961 it had 
adhered to the national organization's “non- 
political” policies under the cochairmanship 
of Steve Allen, theeentertainer and one of its 
prime movers, and Robert Ryan, the actor. 
Mr. Allen is national vice chairman of the 
organization, which is headed by Norman 
Cousins, editor of The Saturday Review. 

Subsequently, however, the report con- 
tinued, several key positions in the unit 
here were taken over by individuals with 
long records of Communist-line work. 

The report dwelt especially on William R. 
Bidner, political-action chairman of the unit. 
It said he had “plunged the organization 
headlong” into the 1962 California political 
campaign, and now “defiantly refuses to 
obey the rules of the national movement, 
which it [the unit] has perverted into. a 
left-wing propaganda apparatus.” 

Mr, Bidner was described as former execu- 
tive director of the Mobilization for Democ- 
racy and the Civil Rights Congress, both of 
which the subcommittee classified as impor- 
tant Communist-front organizations. 

In a comment today Dr. S. Mark Doran, a 
vice chairman of the Los Angeles SANE unit 
said, “there are no known Communists" in 
the group. Other officers could not be 
reached immediately. $ 

The subcommittee, noting the growth of 
the Black Muslims, especially in New York 
and California, said: x 

“There is no question about its accom- 
plishing much good for many of its own 
members rehabilitating many semiliterate 
Negroes who were alcoholics, drug addicts, 
and habitual criminals. 

“At mass meetings, however, the studied 
restraints vanish and members are soon 
aroused to a high emotional fervor.” 

The other members of the subcommittee 
were Senators J. Howard Williams, Charles 
Brown, Aaron Quick, John F. Thompson, and 
Stephen Teale. 


June 19 
Federal Manpower Training Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


\ OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, as 
we pass legislation establishing programs 
to aid in area redevelopment or overcome 
deficiencies in employment, I find myself 
wondering about the effectiveness and 
results of the programs. Therefore, it 
was interesting to me to find in my own 
State of Oregon that a successful job 
training program in Astoria wherein 20 
women are taking a 10-week course to 
become fish filleters is being watched 
with interest and is already proving val- 
uable. 

Astoria is a community that my col- 
league, Senator Morse, and I speak about 
frequently as it has an excellent Govern- 
ment installation known as Tongue 
Point which is now idle and its deactiva- 
tion mas brought some economic distress 
to the area. At least this program will 
be a boost to the community not to men- 
tion the women themselves who are re- 
ceiving financial aid while learning a 
new skill. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle from the Oregon Labor Press be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ASTORIANS LEARN New SKILLS IN UNIQUE 
TRAINEE PROGRAM 

ASTORIA: —Twenty women are taking a 10- 
week course to become fish filleters through 
the Manpower Development Training Act in 
a program that marks several firsts. 

It is the first on-the-job training pro- 
gram to be instituted in the Nation for 
women workers and is the first under the 
Manpower Development Act utilizing class- 
room and at-work training. 

The program was instituted in ceremonies 
attended by officials of the U.S. Department 
of Labor's Bureau of Apprenticeship, Oregon 
State Department of Employment, State De- 
partment of Education, Clatsop Community 
College, United Packinghouse Workers’ Local 
554, Astoria Seafood Dealers“ Association, and 
Astorta Mayor Harry Steinbock. 

Training started this week for the 20 
women, who will fill an urgent need for 
journeymen filleters in the seafood process- 
ing industry of this Oregon coastal city. 

In a joint statement, the various partici- 
pating groups said their mutual cooperation 
“proved once again that Federal and State 
agencies working in unison can assist in- 
dustry in many areas to provide the skilled 
manpower needed to reduce unemployment 
and bolster the local economy.” 

After 2 weeks of classroom instruction at 
the community college the women will be 
divided into four groups for on-the-job 
training at four plants. They will be paid 
$1.89 an hour in conformity with the cur- 
rent bargaining agreement between the 
plants and local 554. 

Cost of the program is borne by the Fed- 
eral Government and the local seafood in- 
dustry, with the latter putting in about 
twice the amount provided by the Govern- 
ment. 

Apprenticeship Bureau officials noted that 
the Manpower Development Act calls for ad- 
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herenice to existing union contracts in setting 
up such programs and that the act prohibits 
training courses that interfere or compete 
with existing apprenticeship programs. 


Interest of Communists in the Panama 


Canal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Hanahan News, which is published in 
North Charleston, S.C., prints each week 
a very interesting column entitled, “Fact 
and Opinion by the Minuteman.” This 
week's column entitled “Reds in the 
Canal” is particularly interesting and I 
feel merits the attention of the Members 
of this body. I, therefore, ask unani- 
mous consent that this column from the 
June 12, 1963, issue be printed in the 
Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Reps IN THE CANAL 


Aside from the possibility that a history 
examination may have contained a question 
about the Panama Canal and consequently 
we studied how and when it was built, have 
you ever given it more thought? 

Until recently we hadn't. But the annual 
report for 1962 has now been released by the 
Panama Canal Co., said company being a 
corporate agency and instrumentality of the 
Government of the United States, and this 
prompted a little research which revealed 
more than a passing interest in the Canal 
is held by that short, fat man from the 
Ukraine and the rest of the international 
conspirators that go to make up the Com- 
munist hierarchy. 

Consider these items. In the years 1931-32 
Soviet espionage agents attempted to obtain 
a copy of the U.S. Army's highly secret White 
pian” which was the operational plans for 
the Army in case of riot in the Panama 
Canal Zone. 

In 1962 the volume of cargo moving 
through the canal to Red China totaled 
877,000 long tons (a long ton is about 2.200 
pounds), for an increase of 600 percent over 
1961 and movements to Russia totaled 344,000 
long tons, for an increase of 48 percent over 
the previous year. Sugar movements from 
Cuba accounted for the vast majority of this 
tonnage. In the return flow of cargo, Red 
China and Russia shipped 52,000 tons of cargo 
to Cuba via the Panama Canal. 

In the 30-year span the Red interest seems 
to have shifted somewhat. It can only be 
surmised, but with reasonable accuracy, that 
the Soviet interest in the thirties was for 
subversion of a violent nature. Today's in- 
terest is for the more sophisticated style of 
economic subversion. 

In 1963 we have the canal, bought and paid 
for around the turn of this century with 
American lives and money and subsequently 
Maintained to this date in similar manner, 
being used by the Red conspiracy to foster 
trade, bring in wealth with which to wage 
war against the free world and particularly 
to support subversion in this hemis; by 
the maintenance of the puppet Castro. 

Knowing full well that whoever holds the 
canal has a hand on the jugular vein of sea- 
going commerce, the Soviet Union has waged 
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an incessant battle against the United States 
in Panama. 

Panamanians working for Uncle Sam earn 
anywhere from 20 to 180 percent more than 
they could earn working for either the Pana- 
manian Government or private Panamanian 
employers, according to the US, News & 
World Report. Every year the United States 
pays Panama over $2 million as its negotiated 
share of the canal profits. In 1962 alone the 
United States put in over $16 million worth 
of improvements in the Canal Zone. In addi- 
tion, the United States will pour over $25 
million into Panama by 1970 under the Alli- 
ance for Progress plan of the Kennedy admin- 
istration. 

Despite this American contribution to the 
Panamanian economy, “baiting the United 
States“ has become the national pastime. 
The situation is becoming highly combusti- 
ble. Over the past few years leftist ele- 
ments have instigated riots, threats to na- 
tionalize the Canal (as Nasser did the Suez), 
demands for higher share of canal revenues, 
pressure on the United States to raise Pana- 
manian wages, agitation for the right to fy 
the Panamanian flag over the Canal—which 
by the treaty of 1903 is exclusively American 
property—and last year's attempt by Castro 
admiring Panamanian Assemblywoman Thel- 
ma King to have a bill passed which would 
have had Panama, and not the United States, 
inaugurate the American paid-for $20 mil- 
lion Thatcher Ferry Bridge. 

That some of these pressures have had Na- 
tlonalist support is not disputed. But by and 
large they have been planned in Moscow as 
part of an overall design to have America 
kicked out of a Panama that would then be 
ripe for Soviet takeover. 

That Panamanian Nationalists could for- 
ever prevent a Soviet takeover is very doubt- 
ful. The Reds work on long range plans 
and have started in Panama's only college. 
Recent elections in the student body gave 
60 out of 70 seats to the leftist orientated 
University Reformist Front. Student leaders 
admitted to Ralph K. Skinner of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, a reliable anti-Com- 
munist and pro-American publication, that 
they had been trained in Castro's Cuba and 
other anti-American countries. 

From the University of Panama must come 
the future leaders of the country and you 
don't get “Panama for Panamanians” style 
leaders out of the little red schoolhouse. 


Pope John XXIII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, in the 2 
short weeks since the passing of Pope 
John XXIII, there have been millions of 
words spoken and written about this un- 
fortunate event. 

From political and spiritual leaders of 
the first magnitude to the Italian peas- 
ants who filled St. Peter’s Square to over- 
flowing, there have come universal ex- 
pressions of sorrow. 

The Nantucket Inquirer and Mirror 
has been able to express this universal 
feeling in a particularly fine and yet brief 
editorial. For this reason, I recommend 
it to my colleagues: 

Pore JoHN XXIII 

Pope John XXIII who died Monday was a 

great spiritual leader. He is mourned by 
* 
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people of all persuasions. His universal ap- 
peal grew from the excellence of his sim- 
plicity, his sincerity, his humility and his 
piety. The entire world has been immensely 
enriched by the quality of his character and 
by the saintly example he set. While Pope 
John is dead, the wholesome influence of his 
life lives on. 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 
14. E 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee, pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

Congressman DANIEL J. Foo. 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: We, the Bay 
Area “Rosdom” Chapter of the Armenian 
Youth Federation of America, have resolved 
to support passage of House Resolutions 14 
15, calling for the formation of a Special 
Committee on Captive Nations. 

As Americans of Arménian ancestry, we 
firmly believe that the case of the captive 
nations must be presented to the public, in 
order to maintain and uphold the demo- 
cratic ideals and standards of the United 
States of America. Establishment of such a 
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committee, we feel, will provide the neces- 
sary mechanism to study and impart its rec- 
ommendations for solution of the problem 
of captive nations. 

Our feelings in this matter have also been 
related to Congressman Howarp W. SMITH, 
chairman of the Rules Committee, in hopes 
that your resolution will be released for dis- 
cussion and passage on the floor of Congress. 

We would like to take this opportunity to 
commend your stand on this matter. 

Sincerely, 
BUSAN VARTANIAN. 
Derrotr, Mich, May 30, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Am finally tak- 
ing a few minutes to communicate to you a 
few words which I have been wanting to say 
to you for some time. You, sir, are to be 
complimented highly for your persistent and 
unrelenting efforts on behalf of establishing 
a congressional committee on captive na- 
tions. Our commitment to these nations is 
a morally binding one since our failures and 
our mistakes have played so large and signifi- 
canta part in their enslavement. In spite of 
past history, we remain the one sole hope 
for liberation from Communist tyranny in 
the hearts and souls of the captive nations. 
I urge you to continue your praiseworthy 
efforts on the captive nations’ behalf. And 
may your efforts prove frultful. God bless 
you. 

Sincerely, 
Don. LOBSINGER. 
* — 
UKRAINIAN CONGRESS 
COMMITTEE or AMERICA, INC. 
SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA BRANCH, 
. Richmond, Calif., May 29, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: We are very 
happy to hear of your efforts to create a 
committee on the captive nations in the 
House of Representatives, and we whole- 
heartedly support you. 

We are enclosing a copy of our letter to 

; Howard W. Smrra relative to 
House Resolution 14. 

We are also enclosing a brochure published 
by our organization; it contains facts about 
Ukraine, one of the captive nations under 
Russian Communist domination. 

à Very truly yours, 
ALEXANDER LYSKO, 
President. 


* 
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UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
OF AMERICA, INC., SAN FRANCISCO 
BAY AREA BRANCHI, 
Richmond, Calif., May 29, 1963. 

Hon. Howard W. SMITE, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SMITH: As spokesman 
for our organization, I respectfully request 
your favorable consideration of the Flood 
resolution (H. Res. 14), which would create 
a permanent Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions in the House of Representatives. Our 
reasoning is as follows: 

The Russians make up less than half the 
population of the Soviet Union. The rest of 
the population consists of many different na- 
tionalities, some small in number, some large, 
but all having different historical back- 
grounds, languages, and customs from those 
of the Russian people. 
million) comprise the largest number of 
non-Russlans dwelling in the Soviet Union. 
All these non-Russian nationalities were once 
independent, but became victims of Russian 
im: All these subjugated peoples 
fre treated as second-class citizens of the 
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Soviet Union, and they are waiting for the 
right moment to cast off Russian domination 
and be free once again. Under Russian dom- 
ination are also many nations we call satel- 
lites; they also are looking for the right mo- 
ment to shake off the Russian yoke. This is 
the Achilles heel of Russia. 

Unfortunately, too many Americans, in- 
cluding political leaders, seem to be un- 
informed about these elementary facts re- 
garding the Soviet Union. Since the Soviet 
Union is the greatest threat to our democracy, 
it is imperative that we know the true 
facts about the Soviet Union. A permanent 
Committee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives will be of tremendous use 
in supplying to the American people and 
their political leaders the necessary data 
about the Soviet Union and the problems 
of the subjugated peoples in the Soviet 
Union. 

The existence of a permanent Committee 
on Captive Nations in the House of Repre- 
sentatives will give encouragement to the 
subjugated peoples and strengthen their re- 
sistance to their Russian Communist rulers. 

For these reasons, the logical and certain 
consequences of creating such a committee 
will be a strengthening of the position of 
the United States and a weakening of the 
position of the Soviet Union. 

I hope you will give due consideration to 
the above mentioned reasons and give your 
support to the Flood resolution (H. Res. 
14). 

Iam enclosing a brochure published by our 
organization; it contains facts about 
Ukraine, one of the captive nations under 
Russian Communist domination. 

Respectfully yours, 
ALEXANDER LYSKO, 
President. 
ARMENIAN YOUTH FEDERATION 
OF AMERICA, 
Los Angeles, Calif., May 27, 1983. 
Congressman DANTEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: The Musa Dagh 
Chapter of the Armenian Youth Federation 
of America would like to inform you that a 
resolution has been passed by our chapter 
supporting passage of House Resolution 14 
15, submitted by you, which calls for the 
formation of a Special Committee on Captive 
Nations. 

The formation of such a committee is un- 
doubtedly imperative to the security and 
welfare of the United States, and will give 
people under Soviet bondage a little hope 
for future freedom. 

We are also contacting, in addition to this 
letter, Congressman Howarp W. SMITH, 
chairman of the Rules Committee, urging 
him to support your resolution by releasing 
it to the House floor for quick debate and 
passage. 

We take this opportunity to commend you 
for your stand in this matter, and to assure 
you of our support in your fight for your 
resolution. 

Sincerely, 
AYF Musa Dan CHAPTER, 
VanTouny INJEYAN, 
President. 
Sr. Josxyn Hron SCHOOL, 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 26, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Just a brief let- 
ter to express to you my most sincere hope 
that your current efforts to bring House 
Resolution 14 to the floor of the House may 
prove to be successful. - 

I have written a letter to Chairman SMITH, 
of the Committee on Rules, expressing this 
same desire, and it is my hope that this 
letter might be able to do some good. 
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I was very sad to see that Secretary Rusk 
has taken a negative stand on this resolu- 
tion. It is still very disconcerting to see the 
US. State Department stepping in to pro- 
tect the interests of atheistic communism 


“rather than those of the captive nations 


which are captive today partly because of 
similar State Department approaches to for- 
eign policy. 

It is my fervent hope that the resolution 
can be brought out of the Rules Committee 
and onto the floor in order that the will of 
the House can be made manifest. 

With every good wish for your success, I 
remain. 

Sincerely, 
Brother Jonx PurKa, SM. 


Imagined Dangers and Real Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Supreme Court’s recent decision with 
respect to prayers and Bible readings in 
our classrooms comes as a shock to those 
of us who believe in a Supreme Being. 

An article appearing in the editorial 
séction of the June 19 issue of the Wall 
Street Journal brings into perspective 
the precise character of this decision 
and poses its catastrophic implications 
with the respect to the American society. 

I insert this article into the RECORD 
and commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

IMAGINED DANGERS AND REAL ISSUES 


Of all the dangers to a free society of which 
our forefathers were fearful, and against 
which they sought to safeguard the people 
in the Constitution, the one thas time has 
proved of no danger is that the state would 
prescribe a religious belief. 

In our history we have had many con- 
stitutional crises, some of which nearly tore 
the country apart. We are torn today by a 
constitutional issue, that of the treatment 
of our Negro citizens, which will require the 
utmost efforts of groat minds to resolve 
without lasting political wounds. 

But nowhere in our history will you find 
any serious threat by any church or sect to 
seize the state or to persuade the stato to 
use its powers to establish it as the state 
religion. 

This elementary fact of our history, quite 
apart from all of the philosophical argu- 
ments, seems to us to make absolute non- 
sense of the Supreme Court's decision about 
Bible readings in the public schools. A more 
ponderous effort upon a more trivial issue 
has rarely, if ever, emerged from tho robed 
men who sit upon that bench. 

This is not to say that the result of 
the decision is trivial. or that its conse- 
quences do not now raise grave questions. 
For what the Supreme Court has done, in 
the name of protecting us from the estab- 
lishment of religian by the state, is to estab- 
lish secularization—atheism, if you would 
have it bluntly—as the one belief to which 
the state’s power will extend its protection. 

Thus if you believe in the God of the 
Jews, the God of the Christians, or the 
God of Islam, you are denied absolutely any 
public expression of it in the schools which 
the public supports. Hereafter the views 
of the nonbeliever alone are sheltered by the 
full panoply of the state’s police powers. 
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The legal and philosophical answer to this 
interpretation of the Constitution, it seems 
to us, has been well put by Mr. Justice 
Stewart. “Weerr * * * if we do not recog- 
nize. as a matter of history and as a matter 
of the imperatives of our free society, that 
religion and Government must necessarily 
interact in countless ways.“ He cites ex- 
ample after example of the interaction— 
from the use of prayer in the opening of 
courts and Congress to the state support of 
chaplains to minister to those in the Armed 
Forces who, of their own choice, seek such 
ministry. 

And he puts his finger surely upon the 
specious argument of Government neutrality 
about religion. The duty of the state is to 
accommodate those differences of belief 
which a free society makes inevitable, not to 
try to set up impermissible categories and 
so. throw its weight against those who may 
desire public expression of their beliefs. 

“A compulsory state educational system 
so structures a child's life,” he observes, 
“that if religious-exercises are held to be im- 
permissible in schools, religion is placed at 
an artificial and state-created disadvantage.” 
Inf short, not neutrality but State action 
against religion. 

Yet much as we share Justice Stewart's 
views, it is not alone the philosophy of the 
Court majority that troubles us. Surely 
it is a distortion of the Constitution to sug- 
gest that when the Founding Fathers put into 
it the prohibition against “the establish- 
ment of religion” they were aiming even dis- 
tantly at a prohibition against the reading 
of Scripture or of prayers in public bodies, 
including the schools. To them “estab- 
lishment" meant literally setting up a state 
religion. 

It is certainly a distortion of the views 
of such men as Madison and Jefferson and 
Roger Williams to suggest that their devo- 
tion to religious liberty is somehow the seed 
of the view to which this Court has now 
come, depriving people of the liberty to ex- 
press their religious views openly in the 
school, 

And what are we to make of it when this 
Court, in order to buttress this opinion, re- 
minds us of the danger “that powerful 
sects * * might bring about a fusion of 
governmental and religious functions“? 
Are we to suppose that this danger, rightly 
guarded against by the Constitution, is some- 
how now threatened because schoolchildren 
hear the Bible read? 

Apparently so. For in warning us against 
this minor encroachment” against the Con- 
stitution, the Court thunders that “the 
breach of neutrality that is today a trickling 
Stream may all too soon become a raging 
torrent.“ Here, without doubt, is upside- 
down logic, For if there has been any con- 
Sistent trend in our religious history, it is 
that what might once have been described as 
u raging torrent of religious intolerance has 
become by comparison a trickling stream. 

It is this disparity between argument 
and reality, between cause and remedy, that 
troubles us in the Court's decision. Per- 
haps it is undesirable public policy—al- 
though we do not think so—to provide a 
moment of prayer, or a brief reading of the 
Scriptures, in a school whose purpose is to 
teach the ideas upon which Western society 
is based. 

But it is wholly ridiculous to argue that 
this practice, followed by generation after 
generation without injury to our institu- 
tions, is now suddenly become a thing to 
undermine the Republic and demand the 
most absolute prohibitions against it in the 
name of the Constitution. 

And it does not augur well for the future 
to see our highest judges torture history 
and turn metaphysical handsprings to 
Justify that which they wish to decide. In 
the real constitutional issues which face 
the Nation today we should not have to 
fear that small minds will be brought to 
great questions. 
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New England Commercial Fisheries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. McINTYRE 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE = 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, the 
monthly magazine Boston, published by 
the Greater Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, in the May 1963 issue, carried an 
outstanding article by Richard Neff en- 
titled New Hope for Boston's Oldest 
Industry.” New technology and the im- 
agination of New England fisheries man- 
agers have created bright new hopes for 
the commercial fishing industry of the 
western North Atlantic. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this article be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New HOPE FOR Boston’s OLDEST INDUSTRY 

(By Richard Neff) 

About 2 years ago, the cold war came to 
New England's fishing industry. 

Soviet fishing boats appeared on George's 
Bank near Cape Cod, and brought new inter- 
national competition to fishing banks that 
were once almost a private reservation for 
Boston and New England fishermen. 

For many New Englanders outside the fish- 
ing industry, this dramatized for the first 
time the period of challenge that currently 
faces the oldest industry in the six-State 
area. 

People in the industry had, of course, been 
long aware of competition from a growing 
number of countries. But it took the advent 
of Soviet boats, and their inevitable associa- 
tion with the cold war, to awaken other 
Americans to what is happening these days 
in fishing grounds off the New England 
coasts. 

Soviet trawlers, for all the sinister aura 
that surrounds them, are not the major com- 
petition for local fishermen. The Soviets 
fish primarily for herring (which has very 
little market in the United States) and ship 
it back to the U.S.S.R. 

Competition comes instead from Canada, 
followed by Denmark, Iceland, Norway, and 
several other nations. Recently, a Japanese 
boat came to one of the more northerly 
fishing banks, bringing an added reminder 
that more nations are getting into the act. 

All these countries have a perfect right to 
be there. The fishing banks are in inter- 
national waters, governed only by certain 
international agreements about how fishing 
shall be done. 

But what does it mean to local fishermen? 

It means that 48 percent of fish consumed 
currently in the United States comes from 
foreign boats. Imports have more than dou- 
bled since 1949. 

Also, it means that a relatively stable sup- 
ply of fish is being sought by more and more 
boats, 

Furthermore, these foreign vessels are 
hew—mostly built with heavy government 
subsidies from their home governments. Ice- 
landle and Norwegian fleets were built up 
after World War II largely with American 
economic help. Because of American labor 
costs and other factors, a fishing trawler 
costs about twice as much to build in the 
United States as it does in Europe, yet a law 
dating back to 1792 in this country forbids 
Americans to have trawlers built overseas. 

Though foreign boats are generally quite 
new. New England vessels are an average of 
25 years old. Until a new trawler was added 
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recently to the Boston fleet, there had not 
been a new boat for the past 14 years. 

Older boats cost more to insure, repair, 
and operate. They often lack adequate re- 
frigeration facilities—necessary because 
fish pefish quickly and must be brought 
some distance back to port. Poor living con- 
ditions on the older boats deter young men 
from joining the local fleet, thus making it 
still more uncompetitive with other na- 
tions. 

Boston's fleet has declined from 120 boats 
after World War II to about 60. Up in Glou- 
cester, the number has slipped from 400 to 
100 during the same period, “and almost 
every month another fishing boat gives up 
and goes out of business,” said former 
U.S. Senator Benjamin Smith, of Gloucester, 
in one of his Senate speeches last year. 

Observers watching this decline recall that 
the fishing industry is the oldest in New 
England. Export trade began here back in 
the 1600's, with the shipment of cod to 
Europe. Capital reaped from this trade pro- 
vided an important base for other industries 
such as textiles, jewelry, shoes, and confec- 
tionery. 

Now—is this time-honored fishing in- 
dustry about to die? Or is there hope for a 
revival? 

Several vigorous imaginative leaders at 
Boston's fish pier and at other ports in New 
England, say emphatically, There is great 
hope.” 

And they show you why. 

One of these leaders is Thomas A. Fulham, 
chairman of Fulham Bros., Inc., a fish 
processing firm at the pier. In defiance of 
all pessimists who said, “it'll never work,” 
Mr. Fulham and a group of associates formed 
the Boston Fishing Boat, Inc., and last year 
invested heavily in construction of a new 
trawler—the MV Massachusetts, a 124-foot, 
$485,000 boat that several months ago joined 
the local fleet. It is now doing “extremely 
well,” pier officials report. 

Mr. Fulham looks around the pier, with its 
many rusty, creaking boats, and explains, 
“tf one man, living in a rundown area, paints 
his house, the neighbors may tend to follow 
suit. Eventually, the whole block may be 
revived,” 

Already Mr. Fulham's vision is having ef- 
fect. The shipbuilding company in Sturgeon 
Bay, Wis., that built the MV Massachu- 
setts decided to follow by building a boat of 
its own. It is expected to join the Boston 
fieet early in May and will become “the sec- 
ond freshly painted house on the block.” 


And beyond this, there is talk of more 
new boats. 

Construction of the MV Massachusetts 
was made possible by a Federal subsidy of 
one-third of the cost, and a loan from the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
The John Hancock loan was further evidence 
of Boston's confidence in the future of its 
fishing industry. 

The Federal subsidy came under a law 
passed several years ago, providing for one- 
third subsidy of American bulit boats. This 
helps, local fishing people easy, but it is still 
not enough to compete with foreign boats 
that receive heavier aid. 


Therefore they are working this year for 
Congressional passage of House bill 1026, 
which would raise the subsidy from 334% 
percent to 50 percent. 

Mr. Fulham reasons this way on the future 
of the fishing industry: The supply of fish, 
so far as we know, will remain constant. 
There are ways of maintaining that supply, 
through careful international regulation and 
so forth, but there is little known, economi- 
cal way to increase the supply of fish. 

“But the population in the United States 
and all over the world is going up. The need 
for protein food is going up, at the same 
time that available land for cattle will go 
down. Population trends tell us we will 
have to turn more to the sea for our food.” 
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A number of other leaders at Boston fish 
pier are also actively promoting the indus- 
try. One is Samuel H. Bloom, a second 
generation man in the fishing business and 
current president of the Boston Fisheries 
Association, Inc., a united tion that 
seeks to spark upward movement of the in- 
dustry. 

Another is Irving Usen, president-treas~ 
urer of O’Donnell-Usen Fisheries Corp., which 
owns a fleet of trawlers and a number of fish 
processing plants both here and overseas, 

Still another is Hugh F. cg 
personnel specialist at General Electric an: 
now secretary of the, Boston Fisheries Asso- 
elation. Mr, O Rourke handles public rela- 
tions, labor relations, and watches over Fed- 
eral and State legislation for local fishing 


interests. 

O'Rourke points out that another path of 
progress for the local industry Is to “raise the 
image of fish.” 

People in New England eat much fish, but 
more can be done across the country to sell 
the idea of fish as a delicacy, as well as 
healthful because of its large protein con- 
tent. 

Many fishing leaders respect the nation- 
wide selling effort done for scallops in recent 
years by fishing interests in New Bedford. 

Prior to the mid-1950's, very few Americans 
were eating sea scallops. People in New Bed- 
ford convinced civic leaders there as well as 
fishermen and boatowners to cooperate in a 
pilot advertising project in Hertford, Conn. 

Hartford ls known in the food industry as 
one of the hardest places in the United States 
to sell new types of food. A scallop. promo- 
tional campaign was successful, and a na- 
tional drive was soon launched under the 
direction of a Connecticut advertising firm. 
Press luncheons, recipe contests, and infor- 
mation to food editors supplemented careful, 
selective advertising. 

As a result, by 1961 New Bedford's scallop 
fleet was landing a record 20,600,000 pounds 
of scallops valued at 87.800, 000 - over $1 mil- 
lion above the 1960 figure. New Bedford 18 
now the second leading American fishing 
port, with $16,700,000 worth of all kinds of 
fish landed in 1962. 

San Pedro, Calif., was first with $35,900,000, 
and Boston tied for third place with Browns- 
ville-Port Isabel, Tex, each landing $10,500,- 
000 worth of fish. 

Boston leaders point out that this $10,500,- 
000 figure is no mean amount for what is 
often supposed to be a dying industry.” 

If promotional efforts similar to that in 
New Bedford can be carried out, the industry 
can grow by untold amounts. 

O'Rourke says, in addition, that many types 
of fish in the sea have never been tried for 
widespread consumption, and that a little 
experimentation in this direction may also 
open up new markets. 

There are other problems beside lack of 
new boats and the need for product promo- 
tion facing the local industry. 2 

Some ot these are: ; 

Lack of latest technological equipment 
aboard the boats, labor problems on the fish 
piers, lack of quality consciousness among 
many fishermen in handling the fish and 
keeping the boats clean, and the widely 
fluctuating prices that make uncertainty for 
both fisherman and boatowners. 

(A crew's pay depends not only on the 
amount of fish caught, but also on the day's 
market prices.) 

New boats and expanded markets would, 
of course, help to alleviate these problems. 

Observers of the industry generally agree 
that another needed element is more co- 
operation among fishermen, boat owners, and 
fish processors. 

One veteran observer characterized the in- 
dustry as “free enterprise ad absurdum.“ 
What he meant was that far greater team- 
work is necessary for the general lifting of 
the industry. Most boats, for instance, are 
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individually owned. In some instances, the 
crew, and not the captain of a boat deter- 
mines what fish shall be caught on a given 
day. ' 

“Today,” says Charles H, W. Foster, Massa- 
chusetts Commissioner of Natural Resources, 
“the industry is somewhat like farming 50 
years ago—at a point of history where in- 
dividualism must give way to cooperation.” 

The industry has lacked leadership, both 
from within itself, or from State and Fed- 
eral Government, he continued. The sea has 
always been wide open, and anyone who had 
a boat could go out, drop a line, and start 
fishing. 


But now, he points out, the sea is too 
crowded, international competition too 
strenuous, and domestic market promotional 
needs too great to permit this Individualism 
to continue. k 

Significant ventures in cooperation are of 
course the effort by Mr, Fulham’s boat build- 
ing group and the general work of the Bos- 
ton Fisheries Association. But still more 
teamwork is needed. 

Perhaps the most important point in Mr. 
Fulham's work is that a fish processor is 
taking an interest and financial investment 
in fishing itself, Rarely does a processor 
wish to involve himself with the many prob- 
lems of boat owning, and this lack of Joint 
interest is one of the major problems of the 
industry. 

Still another need according to Mr. 
O'Rourke and others, is modernization of 
processing methods, 

Ways must be found to process the fish 
faster, cheaper, and with less waste. 

A boost for processing is expected to be 
available within the next few years as a 
result of pasteurization of fish. 

Research done at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology has shown that when fish are 
treated with light doses of gamma radiation 
from a cobalt 60 source and then refrigerated, 
the fish stay fresh for a period of several 
months. 

And it isn't frozen. It remains soft and 
pliable, Mr. O'Rourke reports, adding that he 
ate some pasteurized fish that was some 
weks old and “it was Just like fresh fish. I 
was amazed.” 

A laboratory for further study and experi- 
mentation with the process will go into 
operation in Gloucester this fall with the 
backing of the U.S, Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. The lab will cost some $600,000 and 
will have about $103,000 initially to carry on 
its work. 

When processors are able to pasteurize 
their fish on a commercial basis, they will 
have the capacity to sell “fresh” fish any- 
where in the United States. At present, of 
course, most fish sold in midcontinental areas 
is frozen, unless the fish is flown in from 
coastal areas at great cost. 

Not waiting for the new pasteurization 
process to become available, Gorton's of 
Gloucester last year introduced a “fresh- 
lock” procedure of freezing fish. 

Much flavor, texture, color, and nutri- 
tional elements in fish drain off when the 
fish are defrosted, Gorton's claim that its 
special brining process prevents this loss. 

Another prospect of progress for New Eng- 
land fishermen in the development of “fish 
protein concentrate” or FPC. 

FPC is a finely ground protein powder 
made by defatting, drying, and milling the 
whole fish. The powder can be used as an 
additive to many types of food and drink, 
and promises to be an important answer for 
food-scarce countries in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. 

Fishing industry people grant that the 
United States and Europe, which already 
have ample protein foods, would not need 
much FPC. 

But the prospects of sale to the developing 
countries are enormous, 

One source close to FPC development 
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estimates that the new product could mean 
that New England fishermen might sell from 
300 million to 500 million more pounds of 
fish per year. Total pounds of fish landed 
in New England of all types in 1961 was 577 
million pounds. 

Thus, FPC conceivably could double the 
market of the local industry. 

But there's a catch. 

The Food and Drug Administration has so 
far forbidden FPC to be sold on the Ameri- 
can market unless it is cleaned and eylscer- 
ated—that is, heads, talls, and intestines 
removed. 

FPC people say such a process would hike 
their costs too much and make the product 
no longer available to poorer nations. And 
they can't sell on foreign markets a product 
that is forbidden in the United States, they 
state. 

Further, they say, there is nothing un- 
wholesome about using the whole fish. Peo- 
ple eat whole herrings, oysters, and claims, 
and tripe, they point out. 

The New England fishing industry would 
use primarily red hake for making FPC, Red 
hake is a perfectly edible fish that was often 
preferred over cod and haddock in colonial 
days. Hake is no longer used much commer- 
cially because it doesn't freeze as well as 
other fish, 

An FPC pilot plant has been set up in 
New Bedford, but by and large there can be 
no FPC until the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion changes its “aesthetic” evaluation of the 
product, say FPC supporters. 

Another element of opposition comes from 
wheat. and baking interests who feel that 
FPC, which has often been erroneously called 
“fish flour,” might be a competitor for stand- 
ard wheat flour. 

Advocates say this is a misconception, that 
“you can’t bake a loaf of bread with FFC.“ 

Will the Food and Drug Administration 
change Its ruling? FPC people hope 80. 
The question is currently under study. 

A factor of help for at least part of the 
local fishing industry is beginning to come 
from the Massachusetts State government, 
and more particularly, Mr. Foster's Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, 

Under legislation passed last year, the 
Department is empowered to take signifi- 
cant new steps to promote commercial as 
well as sport fishing in the territorial waters 
along the Bay State’s 2,000-mile coastline. 

(That 2,000-mile figure includes bays, riv- 
ers, inlets, and so forth.) 

Mr. Foster feels that “great possibilities 
await the commercial fisheries” in the State's 
territorial waters, or the waters within 3 
miles of the coastline. Foreign vessels are 
not itted to fish within this area. 

Some 15 percent of total fish landed in the 
State in 1958 came from within these waters, 
but now the growing problem of water pollu- 
tion makes fishing less and less valuable. 

Under the new law, the Department of 
Natural Resources gets 1 percent of gasoline- 
tax revenues, or about the amount paid by 
boat owners—roughly $900,000—for use in 
solving water pollution, enforcing fishing 
laws, and encouraging commercial fishing of 
bay scallops, oysters, and clams. 

All this, then, Is the story of New England's 
fishing industry, anclent and honored, that 
is now rising from a recently stagnated past 
to meet new challenges with vigor and vision. 

Leaders of the Industry will perhaps pro- 
vide an outstanding example to the rest of 
the Nation, at a time when industries all over 
the United States gird for a period of 
increasing international competition. 

Mr. Foster keynoted the new era for the 
fishing industry when he said: 

“The sea ts one of the last uncharted fron- 
tiers in the field of natural resources. * * * 
For too long we have been inward looking. 
Now it is necessary to look outward toward 
the sea.” 


1963 
Arthur Hoppe’s Columns 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to bring again the “Hoppe Hu- 
mor” to the attention of readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Each and everyone will readily recog- 

. nize the easy-flowing and witty style 
of the San Francisco Chronicle colum- 
nist whose articles will now be appearing 
in the Washington, D.C., Evening Star. 

Several of his recent columns follow: 

A Morro ror THE TIMES 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

It was a nice day and I was out in the 
back yard spraying aphis and thinking 
about an old-fashioned brass plaque I'd 
seen once on an elderly real estate man’s 
desk. It said: “As I go through life I only 
pray I can make our world a little better 
place to live in.“ A very nice motto, I'm 
sure, Except, I decided, it isn't mine. 

I decided this because I was spraying 
aphis, I used to spray aphis with a rela- 
tively clear conscience. True. I would feel 
a twinge now and then for the aphis I was 
slaughtering. (They're beautiful. jewel- 
like creatures, if you examine them closely.) 
But you have to kill the beautiful aphis 
in order to make a beautiful garden. 

But now, as I sprayed, I thought of Rachel 
Carson's book, “The Silent Spring,” and all 
the fuss it's caused about pesticides. I 
don’t really understand the ecology involved. 
But as I pumped the sprayer and killed the 
aphis in my Godlike way I had the uneasy 
feeling that I was poisoning generations of 
robins and bluebirds and butterflies yet 
unborn, And I felt guilty. 

Earlier in the kitchen, I had washed my 
hands in detergent and watched the glisten- 
ing bubbles slither down the drain. It used 
to be a most satisfying sight. Yet, now I 
thought of the documentary I had seen on 
television—dirty, virtually insoluble bubbles 
everywhere, polluting our streams, killing our 
fish, and fouling our drinking water. And 
Ifeit guilty. 

And from the back porch I had looked 
across the valley to where the bulldozers had 
gouged into the greenly forested hill, laying 
bare the raw, red earth for a new, faster 
road—a road I am looking forward to using. 
And I had noticed the faint smear of smog 
hanging in the air, And particles of it, I 
thought, had come from the exhaust of my 
own ċar. And I felt guilty. 

And I thought, as I sprayed, of all the 
times I had read of how man is plundering 
his planet—eroding its soil, polluting its 
waters, killing its living things, despoiling 
its very atmosphere. Selfish, egocentric 
man. And yet I had never before stopped to 
tote up the damage I alone have done in 
trying to reshape my own world closer to 
my desires—I alone with my modern sprays 
and my modern detergents, and my modern 
car. 

And yet should I suffer gnats and mos- 
quitoes and files with an aerosol bomb at my 
fingertip? Should I struggle with grease 
While the detergent bottle stands there on 
the sink? Should I walk through life wher 
I can ride in upholstered comfort? And I 
knew that, though perhaps I should, I won't. 

And then I thought the saddest of 
thoughts: Inevitably, the physical world we 
all love so well will suffer for my being on 
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it. Inevitably, I will leave it worse than I 
found it. Like a careless camper in the 
wilderness. e 

And if I had to cast a brass plaque in these 
times, the best it could say is: “As I go 
through life I only pray I can do as little 
damage to our world as possible.” 


Can We STAND STILL FOR EXERCISE? 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 


Oh, sin, Oh, lust. Oh, wanton corrup- 
tion of our innocent youth. Oh, betrayal 
of see 

I am speaking, of course, of Mr. Kennedy's 
physical fitness program. Which, you'll be 
shocked to know, Is leading our little 
children down the path of “lustful flirting, 
adultery, divorce, disease, destruction, and 
judgment.” Among other things. 

Now Im not saying Mr. Kennedy knew 
what he was doing. It would show disre- 
spect to say Mr. Kennedy knew what he 
was doing. He simply promised “to get this 
country moving again.” And at last we're 
moving. (Touch toes. One-two-three- 
four.) Up and down, anyway. 

But the Citizens Committee for Better 
Education, a Fundamentalist Baptist group, 
knows what Mr. Kennedy’s doing. That's 
because it’s taken a close look at Mr. Ken- 
nedy's pilot program of calisthenics in the 
public schools of Springfield, Mo. And the 
committee is now fighting tooth and fang. 

“The rhythmic exercises in this program 
is the first step in our schools toward wide- 
spread,“ says Mr. Phil Bashaw, their spokes- 
man, “dance instruction.” And you know 
what dancing leads to. You do, that is, 
if you have a Fundamentalist Baptist’s in- 
terest in fundamentals. 

And they are all too correct. You should 
see the many, many letters I receive hourly 
from desperate teenagers. Here is a typical 
one asking for help: 

“Help,” writes Annie M., typically. “I 
was just an ordinary teenager, interested 
only in motto tatting. And then our 
teacher, Mr. B., said we should take part 
in Mr. E.'s physical fitness program. I was 
torn, of calisthenics. 


thought I could take a few chin-ups without 
harm. I guess I just wanted to be one of 
the gang. 

“And so—be still, my beating heart— 
grasped the bar, promising myself to hoist 
only one or two and go straight home. Up I 
went. Ob, the false feeling of soaring. 
Down I went. Oh, the sinking sensation. 
Up. Down. The mad cries of the crowd 
egged me on. I couldn't stop. I was—oh, 
everlasting shame—hooked. 

“Must I confess that I polished off 162 
chin-ups? Must I admit that I went on 
hardly knowing what I was doing, to knee 
bends? One-two-three-four. Over and over. 
Oh, the savage rhythm of deep knee bends 
still throbs in my soul. 

“Am I to blame that in my delirium I 
allowed myself to be dragged into a Virginia 
reel? Let my story be an example to others. 
It is but a short step from turkey in the 
straw to the Lindy hop. And now Mr, B. 
(who has a waxed moustache) is teaching 
me—merciful heavens—the tango. Is there 
no hope for me?” - 

Yes, Annie M., there is no hope for you. 
The tango leads inevitably to the bunny hug 
and the bunny hug leads inevitably to 
„„. But I cannot go on. Not in a family 
newspaper I cannot. 

So you are but another tragic victim of 
leadership, Annie M. For all leaders have 
a mad, blind desire to get us moving. So 
that they can lead us. Usually astray. 

But don't think too ill of Mr, Kennedy, 
Annie M. At least he made you fit. So be 
charitable. Be fair. 
descend the path of wickedness, try to be- 
lieve that perhaps he knew what he was 
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doing after all. And that’s what he made 
you fit for. 


THERE'LL ALwars Br aN ENGLAND, TOOTSIE 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Let us Americans not snipe at our stanch 
British allies in this, their darkest hour. 
Let us remember that they are, at heart, 
a good, decent, hard-working people. Even 
though frightfully oversexed. 

And if British Cabinet Ministers wish to 
chase scantily clad girls around swimming 
pools (on their own time), let us strive to 
be broadminded. Let us not make the mis- 
take of judging these hot-blooded English- 
men by our own more highly developed 
moral standards. Let us try to make al- 
lowances for their culture. Loose laced 
though it may be. 

For only from this detached viewpoint, 
I feel, can we properly seek balanced an- 
swers to the grave international questions 
now being raised in the responsible American 
press. Such as: “What did the Russian 
naval officer really want from Christine 
Keeler?” (Food for thought, here.) “Can we 
share atom secrets with Miss Keeler?” (You 
know how flighty young girls are.) Or, most 
crucial of all: “Will Prime Minister Mac- 
millan now tumble?” (And, I'm sure news- 
paper readers want to know, for whom?) 

Let us, along with the experts, address 
ourselves to this last crucial question. There 
can be no denying the Conservative Party 
is in acute trouble, as we experts say, at 
home. 

Indeed, let us visualize Mr. Macmillan at 
home right now. He has just finished 
a couple of practice laps around the pool in 
a sweatsuit, I would assume, and is packing 
the old gladstone while humming “La Vie 
en Rose.” And then Mrs. Macmillan, a prim- 
rose in her teeth, pops in. 

“Mrs. M. Carramba, mon amour, whither 
away? 

“Mr. M. Cor blimey, carissima mia, while 
my heart stops at the thought of leaving you 
for even a night, duty calls. I must hie 
away to the Sussex-Wessex Conservative Club 
to deliver a major address entitled: Let Us 
Rally to the Party—No Matter How Late the 


“Mrs. M. The Conservative Club. Madre 
de Dois. But I thought you had promised 
you would always be faithful to me. 

“Mr. M. And I will be, my turtle dove. 
Forever. Do not believe what you read in 
the papers. It will be naught but dreary 
old speeches and I will do naught but think 
of you. And now, do I have everything? 
Toothbrush, shaving mug, bathing suit, 
American defense secrets 

“Mrs. M. Bathing suit. Aha, just as I 
thought. 

“Mr. M. No, now, my dearest one. You 
do not understand. In this desperate hour 
I hoped only to save my party’s image, at 
great personal sacrifice, by wearing a bath- 
ing suit. The idea may catch on and * * *. - 
Coo, my lovely one, put down that um- 
brella stand.” 

Well, I know we proper Americans may not 
be visualizing British homelife quite ac- 
curately. (And thank goodness for that, I 
say.) But the problem remains that the 
Conservative Party may topple at any mo- 
ment. Simply because its leader will not 
be able to get out of the house at night. 

And I say we must rally to Mr. Macmillan’s 
side in this critical hour of British history. 
The fate of the NATO alliance, the Common 
Market, the whole free world hangs in the 
balance. 

We cannot, of course, condone Mr. Mac- 
millan’s Ministers, even though they were 
driven to these orgies by their hot British 
blood. But we must be tolerant. These 
men are, after all, the Conservatives. And 
3 yourself: You want the Liberals to 
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Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include an article entitled “Political Wit- 
Ness,” appearing in the Southern Cali- 
fornia Presbyterian, by Midge Sherwood. 
Miss Sherwood challenges the oft-re- 
peated statement that “conservatism is 
the rejection of new ideas and that lib- 
eralism espouses them.” 

I recommend the close examination of 
this thought-stimulating manuscript, 
and compare it with the philosophy of 
Dr. Schlesinger when he said, that “If 
socialism—that is, Government owner- 
ship of all significant means of produc- 
tion—is to preserve democracy, it must 
be brought about step by step.“ Noting 
that time is no obstacle, Schlesinger went 
on to say that “the gradual advance of 
socialism in the United States“ could 
be brought about “through a series of 
New Deals.” ‘Today, Dr. Schlesinger is 
assistant to President Kennedy and di- 
recting one of that series, the New Fron- 
tier. He properly calls it democratic 


socialism. Its goal? The welfare 
state.” 
The article follows: 


POLITICAL WITNESS 
(By Midge Sherwood) 

“My people are destroyed for lack of 
knowledge.”—Hosea 4: 6. 

When a theologian (Decision at the Polls,“ 
SCP November 1962) describes conservat- 
ism" as the rejection of new ideas and “liber- 
alism” as the espousal of them, it could be 
political naivete or it could be a complete 
collapse in communications. As Alice says, 
it could be any number of things in the land 
of wonder, including Humpty Dumpty's own 
definition, but one thing is certain: It is a 
total misunderstanding of terms. 

Iam a political conservative. At the same 
time I am a practicing Christian who, in 
1952, was forced to admit that as a political 
independent, I didn’t know a small d Dem- 
ocrat from a small r Republican; and that, 
for all of me, John Dewey was either the hero 
of Manila or the founder of the decimal sys- 
tem. That he was neither, but a secular 
humanist and therefore an anti-God influ- 
ence upon our educational system, had yet 
to appall me. In short, “politically inde- 
pendent” was just a very nice name for “po- 
litically indifferent” and “politically igno- 
rant.” 

I was not alone. As late as 1960, only 5 
percent of the American voters were dues- 
paying members of a political party with a 
voice in their presidential conventions. We 
“let George do it.“ not even bothering to 
find out what George might be doing. But 
let us be charitable with the likes of me. 
In 1952, I was what many still are, a con- 
servative unaware—unaware that I helped 
every political cause in the world except my 
own by not coming to grips with the term 
politically, socially, economically, but, above 
all, religiously. For, while I was unaware, 
many were very much aware of what they 
were doing and just where they—and we— 
were headed. 

For example, in the May-June 1947 issue 
of Partisan Review, a political liberal named 
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Arthur Schlesinger wrote: “If socialism—te., 
government ownership of all significant 
means of production—is to preserve democ- 
racy, it must be brought about step by step 
** *” Noting that time is no obstacle, 
Schlesinger went on to say that “the gradual 
advance of socialism in the United States” 
could be brought about “through a series 
of New Deals." Today, Dr. Schlesinger is 
assistant to President Kennedy and direct- 
ing one of that series, the New Frontier. He 
properly calls it Democratic Socialism. Its 
goals? The “welfare state.” 

Now, what has all this to do with religion? 
To be successful, the socialist must render 
obsolete the Ten Commandments that pro- 
claim God as our fountain-head, preserve 
the family physically and morally, and estab- 
lish private property (thou salt not steal) 
and personal accomplishment (thou shalt 
not covet). Small wonder that Churchill 
calls socialism the gospel of envy.” It envies 
God Himself and supplants Him with gov- 
ernment, So, naturally, Schlesinger laments 
in Partisan Review that “too often people 
believe in patriotism or religion, or read 
comic books, go to the movies, play slot ma- 
chines, and patronize dance halls. In one 
way or another they try to cure their dis- 
content by narcotics rather than surgery.” 
Calling for leadership by the intellectual, 
long since in John Dewey's corner, Schlesin- 


ger notes that it is the intellectual who is 


“more likely to escape from his confusion 
than the capitalist from his irresponsibility, 
or the worker from his impotence.” It is no 
accident that the Kennedy administration is 
well staffed with Harvard professionals. 

To date, I have heard no official church 

voice raised against Schlesinger’s presump- 
tion in lumping religion with comic books; 
nor has his mood been likened to that of the 
master socialist brewer, Marx, who wrote 
more bluntly that “religion is the opium of 
the people.” One wonders not only at our 
indifference, but at our long, long silence. 
But more than that, how is it possible for a 
religionist to He in the same bed with a 
liberal? Rendering unto Caesar is one 
thing, but actually creating a Caesar is some- 
thing else, For socialism of any form is that 
represented by the atheist Marx, whether it 
is labelled Democratic Socialism in the 
United States, Fabianism in England, Nazism 
in Germany, Fascism in Italy, Titoism, Mao- 
ism, Castroism, ad infinitum. And the tribe 
increases—although not with the love of 
God. 
One trip to the library would clarify all 
these labels, and much more that space 
doesn't here permit; but too many of us have 
wanted to remain aloof, or aloft. As the old 
hymn goes, There is no hiding place down 
there.” Said my own minister once: “There 
are many battlegrounds in Christianity, but 
no safe balconies.” What threat to belief, 
what evil, is or has ever been purely external 
or purely internal? Is God purely external 
or purely internal? To think we can wash 
our hands like Lady MacBeth, Pontius Pilate, 
or the Pavlovian-conditioned is to fashion 
our own limbo. Reality, be it hell or heaven, 
has to be faced in the end, whether we call 
it death, like an atheist, or the beginning, 
like a Christian. The political meéssage is 
urgent: Political liberalism, or socialism un- 
der any label, is not the espousal of new 
ideas, but the return to a very, very old 
one—p: à 1 

Such liberalism recognizes no God, but the 
gods of all men; no Kingdom but the welfare 
state; no Bible, except its own malleable 
transigtion of the Bill of Rights; and no 
Commandments except its own variable code 
of ethics, set forth by an elite. It flies under 
the ephemeral flag of progress.“ But think 
on this: If new ideas are always identified 
with progress, why has every civilization, 
pre-Rome to Great Britain, fallen flat on its 
face at the very height of its “progress?” 
New ideas, apparently, are not always good 
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ideas. As a matter of fact, any historian 
may prove they are not even new. 

We have now arrived at conservatism“ — 
what and why. Men like Burke, Lincoin. 
and Chesterton addressed conservatism to 
their times—men like Russell Kirk, Barry 
Goldwater, et al., are vocal in our time. 
But they can all be gelled into this one: 
Conservatism is the reconciliation of new 
ideas with old ideas. Consider for a moment 
that the Bible, always topical, is a reconcili- 
ation of new ideas with old ideas, and that 
Christ is the reconciliation of God and man. 
Then, it is at once apparent that any political 
philosophy of the believer must reflect God- 
given principle—a rose by any other name, 
despite the spate of campaign oratory. 

In “Prospects for Conservatives,” Russell 
Kirk defines conservatives as those who “seek 
to reconcile the best in the wisdom of our 
ancestors with the change which is essential 
to a vigorous civil social existence,” who 
“believe in principle, or enduring val- 
ues. * * * The liberal in American parlance 
has been a man in love with change.” In 
“Up from Liberalism,” William F. Buckley 
Jr. notes: “Many people are not satisfied to 
be unique merely in the eyes of God, and 
spend considerable energy in flight from any 
orthodoxy.” Burke said his model of a 
statesman combined the disposition to pre- 
serve (conserve) with the ability to reform. 
In short, then, a conservative can be liberal, 
and often Is, but a liberal can never be con- 
servative. A liberal has nothing to conserve. 

Paul, as usual, has timely counsel: “But 
continue thou in the things which thou hast 
learned and hast been assured of, knowing 
of whom thou hast learned them. * * * For 
the time will come when they will not 
endure sound doctrine; but after their own 
lusts shall they heap to themselyes teachers, 
having itching ears; and they shall turn 
their ears from the truth, and shall be 
turned unto fables.” (II Timothy: 4: 3,4.) 
It is not without reason that Christ remains 
the same yesterday, today, and tomorrow, 
for “the hopes and fears of all the years” 
are truly met in Him yesterday, today, and 
tomorrow. 

How can Christians not reconcile new ideas 
with old ideas? “Political problems are, at 
bottom, moral and religious problems," says 
Kirk; and any precinct worker can add 
“Amen.” Consequently, in politics, as in all 
fields, there must be continuity, a reconcilia- 
tion between the past and the present, which 
I personally like to think of as a commu- 
nion of saints. For, to throw away the old 
is to toss overboard the very martyrs who 
died to conserve our religious, and, subse- 
quently, our political freedom. For, since 
God is the author and personification of 
truth, and the truth “sets us free,” then 
God is the giver of freedom. Christ him- 
self said that he did not come to throw away 
the old law, but to fulfill it. He did not dis- 
pute the old Hebrew prophets; He simply 
fulfilled their prophecies. He did not tran- 
scend their teachings; He activated them. 
He did not repudiate, reinterpret, or dilute 
the holy word; He made it flesh. 

People now, as then, are spiritually 
Starved. “Do the work of an evangelist,” 
says Paul. But,in a nation with freedom of 
speech to discuss politics and religion, we 
have refused to discuss either. In a nation 
with freedom of Christian witness, we have 
refused to testify. More Buddhist than 
Christian, we see, hear, and speak no evil. 
But the consequences of evil remain abso- 
lute; a man is just as dead, whether he was 
stabbed by a 19th century murderer, or by 
& 20th-century man psychologically infiu- 
enced by his environment. And nowhere are 
the consequences of evil more glaring than 
in the “practical politics” that has replaced 
“principled politics’—practical politics so 
aptly defined by the late Sam Rayburn, “To 
get along, go along.” 
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As Christians, we are going along all right, 
but we are not getting along as Christians, 
either in or out of the Judaic tradition. 
Lat him who has eyes, see; and let him also 
read. to become better informed. But, if the 
political conservative message has to be, or 
can possibly be, reduced to one word, let it 
be Christ's: Witness, 


Marketing Agent for Public Power in 
Southern Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF DAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, since 
the announcement that the Bonneville 
Power Administration will replace the 
Bureau of Reclamation as the marketing 
agent for public power in southern Idaho, 
advertisements have appeared in many 
newspapers in Idaho, paid for by the 
private power companies, attacking the 
decision. I ask unanimous consent that 
a statement I have prepared on this sub- 
ject may be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

Thére being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MARKETING AGENT FOR PUBLIC POWER IN 

SOUTHERN IDAHO 

It is said that BPA power is subsidized, 

or is paid for by the taxpayers, and from 
this it is argued that the cheaper rates wiil 
really be an advantage to Idahoans. 

not so. The BPA rate structure is 
geared to take care of all operating costs of 
the marketing agency, and to repay the capi- 
tal costs of the generating and transmission 
facilities, with interest, within a reasonable 
amortization period. Funds accumulated 
for this purpose are now substantially ahead 
of schedule, The law requires that the re- 
payment schedules must be met, from power 
revenues, in the years ahead. BPA rates are 
cheaper because the giant dams on the 
lower Snake and Columbia generate power 
and because Interest on the 


about 3 percent (which is all it costs the 
Government to borrow this money) whereas 
private power companies pay to their stock- 
holders rates ranging upward from 6 per- 
cent on the money invested. Anyone who 
has ever made mortgage payments knows 
What a difference it would make to double 
the rate of interest. 

Some say that the private power compa- 
nies now doing business in southern Idaho 
Will be injured. This has not been the case 
in Oregon and Washington, where the pri- 
vate companies have prospered, while reduc- 
ing their rates, in areas long served by BPA. 
There is a reason for this. The private 
companies justify their high rates In Idaho 
by saying that it costs more to deliver power 
to thinly populated areas, and that they 
could match the performance of the private 
companies in our neighbor States if they 
had large metropolitan areas to serve. 
Perhaps this is true. But BPA will not com- 
pete directly with the private companies. 
It will sell at reduced rates to the wholesale 
customers now served by the Bureau of 
Reclamation, and its lower rates will make 
it possible for large industrial users of elec- 
tricity to bring their businesses to Idaho, 
This, in turn, will create new customers for 
the private companies, which will continue 
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to sell to the new homes and ordinary busi- 
ness establishments, just as they do now. 
Experience in Oregon and Washington indi- 
cates that the private companies will then 
be able to reduce. their rates, since they will 
be serving more customers in the same area, 
and still make a better profit for their stock- 
holders. 

It is argued that Idaho citizens will lose 
the taxes now paid by the power companies. 
But the private companies will continue to 
collect taxes from their customers, and pay 


them to local, State, and National govern- 


ments, just as they do now. With more cus- 
tomers to collect from, they will pay more 
taxes, not less. 

It is said that the lower BPA rates will not 
actually come to Idaho, because it will first 
be necessary to construct a transmission line 
which the Congress Will not approve. This, 
too, Is not the whole truth. The co-ops and 
municipalities which are now buying power 
from the Bureau of Reclamation will have 
their rates reduced, by an average of 40 per- 
cent, just as soon as new contracts can be 
negotiated. BPA does not have one set of 
rates for customers in Oregon and Wash- 
ington and another for Idahoans. Co-ops, 
municipalities, and industrial users in Idaho 
will be able to buy this power at exactly the 
same rate they would pay if they were located 
next door to one of the big dams on the 
Columbia. BPA absorbs the cost of transmis- 
sion to remote customers, just as the postal 
service absorbs the higher cost of rural mall 
delivery, from a uniform rate structure. For 
the time being, the power sold in Idaho will 
be the same power heretofore sold by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, which is generated tn 
Idaho. The immediate difference is that the 
rates will be lowered to the BPA scale, and 
all of the revenues of the BPA system will 
be balanced against the cost of generation 
and distribution (which includes the cost 
of present and future reclamation projects 
repayable from power revenues) in Idaho. 
Studies show that new transmission facill- 
ties can be constructed when needed, and 
paid for, with interest, out of power revenues 
at the uniform BPA rate. 

It is said that only a few in southern Idaho 
will benefit, and that this will be at the ex- 
pense of those who still have to buy power 
from the private companies. In the first 
place, the number who will benefit right 
away from the lower BPA rate is substan- 
tial, about 25,000 farm and city families who 
now buy public power through their co-ops 
and city-owned distribution systems. In 
the second place, there will be no expense to 
the customers of the private companies. 
Finally, all who live in southern Idaho will 
eventually benefit, even if they continue to 
buy power from the private companies, 
through the lower rates made possible by 
increased demand, and resulting greater effi- 
ciency, in the operations of the private com- 
panies. 

A few have asserted that there is some- 
thing socialistic, or even communistic, 
about bringing BPA power to Idaho. Those 
who will be customers of the BPA are al- 
ready buying power from the Government 
through the Bureau of Reclamation. It 
seems hardly necessary to point out that no 
2 toward socialism” is involved in trans- 
ferring marketing responsibility from one 
agency of the Federal Government to 
another. 

There are always some who resist change 
and progress, either because they do not un- 
derstand its implications, or because they 
have been misled into believing that their 
personal interests will be adversely affected. 
No doubt this will be the case, at least for 
a time, with the extension of the BPA 
marketing area to southern Idaho. I am 
confident, however, that this will 
have very general approval when the facts 


about it are widely known, and the benefits 


become visible to all. 
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Louis F. Koenig: Civic Leader and Out- 
standing Pittsburgh Business Executive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, we in western Pennsylvania are 
proud of our local citizen, Louis F. Koe- 
nig, chairman of the board of Duquesne 
Brewing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and his 
remarkable business career spanning six 
decades—a career that set a rare and 
outstanding example. In Louis F. Koenig 
were combined the sterling qualities of 
character that made him a man emi- 
nently successful in the business world, 
and a tireless worker for far-reaching 
improvements in his community. 

When we consider the scope of the role 
that Lou Koenig played in Duquesne 
Brewing Co.'s rise to a position of lead- 
ership in the brewing industry, it is truly 
amazing that he found so much time to 
devote to the welfare of his fellow man. 
The fine modern plant, good working 
conditions, and hundreds of loyal em- 
ployees and their families attest to Lou 
Koenig’s years of building, years of lead- 
ership, and years of service. 

He began in 1903 as secretary to the 
secretary of Duquesne Brewing Co. He 
worked up through the ranks rapidly, 
His first high administrative position 
was the responsibility as vice president 
in charge of finance. He was elected 
president and chairman of the board in 
1941. He resigned as president in 1954 
but retained his position as chairman 
of the board until his untimely demise, 
which occurred on May 3, 1963. 

Throughout this busy life, Louis F. 
Koenig found the time to contribute to 
the community where Duquesne Brew- 
ing Co. still makes its headquarters, 
Pittsburgh's South Side. 

During the 1930's he was a director 
of the South Side Advancement Associ- 
ation, a volunteer group of businessmen 
which served the community by initiat- 
ing and following to completion a vast 
series of valuable public improvement 
projects. 

Lou Koenig also realized the necessity 
for improved and expanded medical care 
long before most Americans had begun 
to concern themselves with the increas- 
ing medical needs of a growing popu- 
lace. In 1928, he became a director of 
South Side Hospital, a position of serv- 
ice he held until his death. He also 
served as cochairman of the hospital's 
building campaign, resulting in the fine 
present institution—the South Side 
Hospital. 

In the loss of Louis F. Koenig, Pitts- 
burgh’s South Side, as well as the entire 
city, lost a staunch and constructive citi- 
zen who cannot be replaced. The bene- 
fits to human existence he helped create 
will continue to flourish and remain as 
perpetual tribute to him. 

As a lifetime friend and admirer of 
Lou Koenig, as well as the Congressman 
representing a large part of the southern 
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portions of Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County, I am calling this dedicated life 
of Lou Koenig and his fine accomplish- 
ments to the attention of the U.S. Con- 
gress and the American people as a 
permanent memorial. 


On Barring the Lord’s Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent decision of the Supreme Court on 
the Lord’s Prayer and public schools is 
most unfortunate, I agree with the dis- 
sent of Mr. Justice Potter Stewart, an 
outstanding jurist. In yesterday’s Eve- 
ning Star an excellent editorial ap- 
peared, which is must reading for every- 
one: 

TEHE Court Bars THE LORD'S PRAYER 

The Court has spoken, Both the 
Lord's Prayer and Bible reading have been 
barred from the public schools. This comes 
not as a surprise. But in our view it is a 
shame. 

It all seems so silly. Writing for the ma- 
jority, Justice Clark conjured up dreadful 
prospects if the Court should allow a prayer 
to be said in a public school. To permit such 
a thing, he argued, would depart from the 
concept of a government that must be neu- 
tral in religious matters. And he went on 
to say: “The breach of neutrality that is 
today a trickling stream may all too soon 
become a raging torrent.” Perhaps there is 
something to be said for this as rhetoric. 
But it is nonsense when measured against 
the rise of secularism and materialism in 
this country since the Founding Fathers 
drafted the first amendment, We mention 
this because it helps a little in understand- 
ing what Justice Clark must have had in 
mind when he said that the application of 
his concept of neutrality requires “interpre- 
tation of a delicate sort.” Delicate indeed. 

Justice Stewart, the lone dissenter, stated 
his understanding of what is meant by the 
first amendment’s guarantee of religious 
freedom. It is a forthright statement, and 
it appeals to us. “What our Constitution 
indispensably protects,“ he said, is the free- 
dom of each of us, be he Jew or agnostic, 
Christian or aethist, Buddhist or free- 
thinker, to believe or disbelieve, to worship 
or not worship, to pray or to keep silent, ac- 
cording to his own conscience, uncoerced 
and unrestrained by government.” To us, 
this is quite different from saying that the 
Constitution forbids one child, who may 
wish to do so, to recite the Lord's Prayer 
in a public school merely because some other 
child, who does not want to pray and who 
is not required to pray, objects. 

Also interesting were some comments by 
Justice Goldberg in a concurring opinion, in 
which Justice Harlan joined. 

Justice Goldberg, of course, agreed with 
the majority ruling. But he seemed a bit 
disturbed by Justice Olark's neutral concept. 
“Untutored devotion to the concept of neu- 
trality,” he said, can lead * * to a brood- 
ing and pervasive devotion to the secular and 
a passive, or even active, hostility to the 
religious.” For our part, we think the 
Court’s school rulings in the area of religion, 
although certainly not so intended, have 
already led to a climate of passive and per- 
haps even active hostility to the religious. 
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At another point, Justice Goldberg, in what 
we take to be a reference to Justice Clark's 
trickling stream and raging torrent, added: 
“It is of course true that great consequences 
can grow from small beginnings, but the 
measure of constitutional adjudication is the 
ability and willingness to ish be- 
tween rea] threat and mere shadow.” 

If we may put our own interpretation on 
this, we think it is a comment which hits the 
nail squarely on the head. For in this rul- 
ing, and in some of those that preceded it, 
the Court has done precisely what Justice 
Goldberg warned against—mistaken mere 
shadow for real threat. 

In the process God and religion have all 
but been driven from the public schools. 
What remains? Win the baccalaureate serv- 
ice and Christmas carols be the next to go? 
Don’t bet against it. 


Great Man Dies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Daily Press, St. Marys, Pa.: 

Great Man Dries 

Death, the silent sentinel that has every 
human being tabbed for his or her final 
destiny at an already appointed time, yes- 
terday tore a page off the calendar of Pope 
John and ended the career of probably the 
greatest figure of the 20th century. 

Born of humble parentage, the son of an 
Italian tenant farmer, he never lost his 
childhood trace of humility and was never 
awed by the high churchly position to which 
he had been elevated. 

Generally referred to as interim Pope 
when first elected a few months shy of his 
77th birthday, he amazed the Christian and 
non-Christian world alike by his many in- 
novations from his papal palace. 

Nothing in his brief tenure compared to 
his calling of the first Vatican Council in 
Rome over a long period of years, summon- 
ing church figures from every section of 
the globe to meet in the Eternal City to 
map the future of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Clergymen from other faiths were invited 
to attend as observers. Most of them were 
deeply impressed with the sincerity of the 
Pope, who wanted to draw all Christians 
closer together. He had hoped for resump- 
tion of the Council this coming September, 
something now left in the hands of his suc- 
cessor. 

When the Pope first became gravely ill 
men and women of all faiths prayed for 
his recovery and as he became progressive- 
ly worse, that he might have a happy death. 

Some of the finest praise for this humble 
man came from clergymen of other religions, 
such as this tribute when the Supreme 
Pontiff was still living: 

“We feel,” said the Reverend Charles Fish, 
president of the Alburquerque, N. Mex., Min- 
isterial Alliance, “that he is the one man in 
the world who can bring all churches to- 
gether again as was our Lord’s wish.” 

“Our prayers are all going out to him,” 
said Rabbi Alber Plotkin of Phoenix, “I met 
with him in a public audience and found 
him the most humane, warm, energetic per- 
son I've ever known.” 

The Reverend Dr. Don M. Potter, execu- 
tive director of the Protestant Council of 
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the City of New York said the Pope's wel- 
come call for Christian unity has left an 
indelible mark on world history. His un- 
derstanding, warmth and friendship toward 
non-Catholics has greatly advanced relation- 
ships among all men of good will.” 

We understand during services in the 
LutMeran Church in Johnsonburg last Friday 
night time was taken out to offer up prayers 
for Pope John's recovery. 

This has been the typical reaction to the 
Holy Father's attempt to bring people of all 
faiths closer together that peace might pre- 
vail in the world and differences would be 
eliminated so all could live together in a 
friendly climate. 

He has left an imprint on the world that 
will live long after his body has turned to 
dust. 


Federal Subsidies: The Facts and the 
Fiction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the Virginia Commission on Constitu- 
tional Government has published an in- 
teresting report on the subject of Federal 
grants-in-aid. The title of the report is 
“Federal Subsidies: The Facts and the 
Fiction.“ 


I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FEDERAL Sussrores: THE FACTS AND THE 
FICTION 


In selecting a titie for this paper, the 
Virginia Commission on Constitutional Gov- 
ernment has purposely given preference to 
the term, Federal subsidies, over the more 
commonly used term, Federal grants-in-aid. 
We believe that the commonly used term is 
misleading because the word grant implies 
a gift. The implication is erroneous in this 
instance. Furthermore, the word aid implies 
that the grantor is in a superior position, 
offering gratuitous assistance to some needy 
individual or institution. That implication 
also is erroneous in this instance. Thus we 
have selected the term Federal subsidies as 
more accurately describing the subject to be 
discussed, , 


Reduced to its simplest terms, a Federal 
subsidy originates and operates in the follow- 
ing manner. A Member of Congress, or a 
member of the administration, decides that 
a specified service is a desirable one, and that 
a law establishing a program to provide the 
service should be enacted. A case in point 
is the Vaccination Assistance Act of 1962, 
which is supposed to provide immunization 
against polio, diptheria, whooping cough and 
tetanus. Congressman Oren Harris of 
Arkansas was of the_opinion that such a 
program would be advantageous to the people 
of the United States. Presumably, he ex- 
amined existing legislation in the 50 States, 
and concluded that it was inadequate. He 
therefore introduced a bill, H.R. 10541, that 
would authorize subsidies to States or locali- 
ties planning immunization programs, The 
bill was debated briefly in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, with only 60-odd Members 
present, and passed July 26, 1962, on a voice 
vote. Several Members of the House made 
the point that passage of the bill would in- 
ject the Federal Government into an area 
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of activity that properly should be reserved 
to the States and the local governments, but 
their arguments were in vain? 

The bill went to the Senate where it was 
approved without a hearing by the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. It 
was passed by the Senate on a voice vote, 
without debate, on October 4, 1962. On 
October 23, 1962, the President signed the 
bill authorizing $36 million to be distributed 
to States and localities by the U.S, Surgeon 
General during the next 3 years. 

This is a fair example of how a Federal 
subsidy comes into existence. A need is 
asserted (usually for a very worthwhile pur- 
pose), a law is , and the money be- 
comes available from the Federal Treasury. 

WHO PAYS? 


In the rush to accomplish this worthwhile 
objective, a number of important, and in 
some cases controlling, factors are over- 
looked. The most obvious error is the fail- 
ure on the part of many legislators and ad- 
ministrators to observe that the money to 
finance the program must come from the 
people of the United States. Yet this is the 
most easily observable principle in all of 
government: if the Federal Government is 
to subsidize a program, the taxpayers of the 
Nation must put the money in the Federal 
treasury for that purpose. If the United 
States is to have a $36 million federally sub- 
sidized vaccination program, the people of 
the United States must pay to Uncle Sam 
$36 million in taxes, in addition to what 
they are now paying. 

A related and similarly overlooked fact is 
that the people frequently have to pay addi- 
tional State and local taxes in order to re- 
ceive the Federal subsidies for which they 
have already been taxed at the Federal level. 
The reason is that two-thirds of all Federal 
subsidies are avajlable only on what is called 
a “matching basis.” This means that State 
and local governments have to put up some, 
specified percentage of their own funds in 
order to receive the subsitily from the Fed- 
eral Government. But the taxpayer who 
provides funds for State and local govern- 
ments is the same taxpayer who provides 
funds for the Federal Government, so the 
people actually have to pay increased State 
and local taxes in order to recelve Federal 
subsidies that they were taxed to provide. 

These are matters affecting the pocket- 
book, and they are not trifling matters, In 
1060 total expenses of these subsidy programs 
amounted to $12 billion, or $66 for every 
man, woman, and child in this Nation. For 
an average family of four, that means yearly 
taxes in the amount of $264 to maintain 
Federal subsidies and the “matching” funds 
required to receive these subsidies. 


A BROADER TAX BASE 


A second obvious error is the belief that 
the Federal Government is better situated 
financially to initiate and maintain these 
programs than are the States and localities. 
One frequently hears proponents of Federal 
subsidies maintain that the Federal Govern- 
ment has a broader taxing base than State 
and local governments. This argument is 
at best misleading, The States have basic- 
ally the same tax resources that are available 
to the Federal Government. As a matter of 
fact, the States had power to levy direct 
taxes on income, the primary source of gov- 
ernment revenue, long before the Federal 
Government was given that power. The 
sales tax, real estate tax, personal property 
tax and other taxes of less general use and 
acceptance are all available to State and local 
governments. There are some taxes used by 
the Federal Government that are not em- 
ployed by State and local governments, and 
vice versa, but this does not justify the state- 
ment that the Federal Government has a 
broader taxing power than the States and 
local governments, 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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It quite possibly would be accurate to say 
that the Federal Government can more eas- 
ily increase taxes than can State and local 
governments.- This appears to be true, since 
the Federal Government now collects income 
taxes ranging from 20 percent to 91 percent 
of net income, while State governments, with 
the same taxing capability, have limited their 
income taxes generally to the 1- to 10-per- 
cent range. The reason for this would seem 
to be that the State governments are close 
to the people and are more sensitive to the 
popular demand for economy, while the Fed- 
eral Government with its gigantic bureaus is 
separated from the people by long distances 
and by massive tangles of redtape. 

Accordingly, it may be suggested that the 
“superior taxing power“ of the Federal Gov- 
ernment rests not upon a broader tax base, 
but upon the Federal Government's ability 
to increase taxes with relative impunity.’ 
Phrased in another manner, the Congress is 
less subject to control of the people than are 
State and local governments. Do the pro- 
ponents of Federal subsidies really mean 
that such spending programs should be 
passed upon by the legislative body that is 
least responsible to the people? Such a 
proposition would have found little support 
among the founders of this country, and 
should find little support among our people 
today. 

SUPERIOR BORROWING POSITION 

A related argument in favor of Federal 
subsidies is that the Federal Government 
occupies a borrowing position superior to 
that of the States and local governments. 
On close analysis, this argument falls of its 
own weight, The Federal indebtedness as of 
June 30, 1961, amounted to $289 billion. 
This sum is equivalent to 67.2 percent of na- 
tional income. State debt is only 4.7 percent, 
and local debt is only 12.8 percent, of na- 
tional income. Since 1932, the Federal debt 
has increased about four times as rapidly as 
State and local debt combined. In the 
decade from 1952 through 1961, the States as 
a whole showed surpluses of revenue over 
expenditure in 6 of the 10 years, with an 
overall deficit of only $300 million for the 
period. The Federal Government showed 
surpluses in only 3 of the 10 years, with an 
overall deficit of more than $35 billion. As 
a rule, State and local governments make 
provision for the systematic repayment of 
their debt obligations. The failure of the 
Federal Government to make such provisions 
may go far in explaining our huge Federal 
debt. 

As of June 30, 1961, States and local gov- 
ernments had made loans to the Federal 
Government totaling $18.7 billion. Far from 
being in a superior borrowing position, it is 
apparent that the Federal Government ac- 
tually is in a borrowing position inferior to 
that of the States and the local govern- 
ments. 

INEQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION 


Proponents of the many Federal subsidy 
programs have promoted the idea that these 
subsidies result In an equitable distribution 
of tax funds. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. For example, Federal sub- 
sidies returned to the State of Delaware 
during 1959 amounted to only 40 cents per 
dollar of taxes paid by Delaware citizens in 
support of the subsidy programs. The tax- 
payer in Mississippi received $4.18 for the 
dollar that he paid for the same purpose. 
The taxpayer in Connecticut received only 
43 cents for his dollar, while the taxpayer 
in Arkansas received $3.35. A comparable 
situation exists in other States: The citizen 
of New Jersey receives 44 cents for his dollar; 
in New Mexico, the citizen receives $2.97 for 
each dollar. The New Jersey Taxpayer re- 
ports that in 1960 that State lost $143.1 
million through Federal taxes that were 
spent for subsidies to other States. Penn- 
Sylvania lost $125.6 million; New York lost 
$206.5 million; Virginia lost $6.3 million. 
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Some States, of course, showed a profit at- 
the expense of the others. All things con- 
sidered, it would be rather difficult to devise 
a more inequitable system of tax distribu- 
tion. 

FEDERAL CONTROL 


One of the greatest illusions perpetrated 
by proponents of Federal subsidies is that 
control over the expenditure of funds is left 
in the hands of the States and localities 
concerned. While it would appear practical 
for control of the subsidy programs to be 
vested in those governments closest to the 
people and most closely connected with the 
operation of the programs, this is not the 
case at all. To the contrary, it is a fact 
that regulation by Congress and by Federal 
administrative agencies is a normal inci- 
dent of each subsidy program. This regula- 
tion extends to policy and operations ques- 
tions, as well as to financial considerations. 

The result is that both the States and the 
local governments are rapidly becoming sub- 
ordinate units of the Federal Government. 
Programs ot a purely local nature, financed 
by taxes collected from the people in the 
locality, are in effect operated and controlled 
by the Federal Government in Washington. 

A recent case from Ohio will serve to illus- 
trate the point. In that State, employers 
had paid to the Federal Government $30 
million in taxes for the administration of an 
unemployment compensation program. Of 
this amount, $17 million was to be returned 
to the State for the purpose of making un- 
employment compensation payments to 
qualified persons in Ohio. The Federal De- 
partment of Labor threatened to withhold 
the $17 million from the State of Ohio pend- 
ing that State’s adoption of two procedural 
rules, The money in question had been col- 
lected from Ohio, It was to be spent in Ohio 
by an administrative agency of that State, 
The program under which the money was to 
be distributed had been approved by the 
Ohio courts. Ohio's unemployment compen- 
sation administration had been in operation 
for over 22 years and in the last 5 years alone 
had handled 95,684 cases without a com- 
plaint. Yet, the Federal ent of 
Labor proposed to penalize the State of Ohio 
$17 million for failure to comply with fed- 
erally established regulations for the dis- 
tribution of this money. It is quite appar- 
ent that State and local governments are 
not left free to establish programs they be- 
lieve proper with Federal subsidies. To the 
contrary, it appears that Federal regulation 
of an essential function touches upon its 
most minute detail and in at least some cases 
operates to the detriment of the people af- 
fected. 

It is common knowledge, of course, that in 
urban renewal programs, Federal regulations 
touch upon yirtually all areas of activity, in- 
cluding wages, hours of work, public housing, 
and a great many other items. 

The area of farm subsidies is now so 
tangled and chaotic that it is difficult even 
for Members of Congress to understand what 
is taking place, but one thing is certain: 
The farmier is subjected to more Federal reg- 
ulation in practically every area of his enter- 
prise than he has ever been subjected to 
before. 

In public welfare programs, where Federal 
subsidies play an all-important role, a sum- 
mary and analysis of Federal-State regula- 
tions covers over 250 pages. A summary of ` 
Federal laws regulating urban renewal covers 
62 pages. 

In speaking against a proposed program of 
Federal subsidies for colleges and universi- 
ties, John A. Howard, president of Rockford 
College, Illinois, is quoted as saying, “Any 
legislation which gives money away must 
have some restrictions to insure that the 
money is spent for the intended purpose.” 


underwrite a third of the cost of construction 
and provide substantial scholarships to 
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students, will become in one congressional 
vote the largest single customer of all private 
colleges and a substantial customer of all 
public ones.” 

THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT MUST ACT 


Surely the most harmful and the most 
deceptive argument used in favor of Federal 
subsidies is typified in the statement, “the 
Federal Government must perform those 
functions that the State and local govern- 
ments will not perform.“ This statement 
and its several variations are directly con- 
trary to the U.S. Constitution, for they 
mean that any State power not used, or, in 
the opinion of the Federal Government, 
improperly used by a State, is conferred 
upon the Federal Government. The 10th 
amendment to the Constitution provides to 
the contrary, that “The powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people." If a State legislature con- 
siders, for example, a State Vaccination Act, 
and passes such an act, this is perfectly 
proper. On the other hand, if a State legis- 
lature rejects such an act or fails to con- 
sider such an act, this does not confer on 
the Federal Government power to consider 
a Vaccination Act for all the States. As a 
matter of fact, the Constitution implicitly 
denies such a power in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, though the Supreme Court has in 
recent years held to the contrary. 

One of the basic purposes of the Fathers of 
this Nation in establishing a union that 
left the States free to handle their internal 
problems was to permit a diversity of ex- 
periment on the proper solution of complex 
problems. Thus in the prevention of con- 
tagious diseases, New York might decide that 
a statewide voluntary public vaccination 
program offers the best chance for success. 
Oregon might decide that each town, city, 
or county should be left free to establish its 
own program, Arizona might determine that 
people uncoerced by State pressure, and 
free of taxes to support such State pro- 
grams, could best care for their own needs. 
If one plan proved better than the others, 
and equally suitable to most areas of the 
country, presumably that plan would be 
adopted by most States. Perhaps different 
plans would have varying appeal to different 
areas of the country. And if one plan proved 
detrimental to the interests of the people, 
that plan would be avoided, and its ill 
effects ‘confined to the State that had at- 
tempted it. But with federally subsidized 
programs covering the entire Nation, the 
opportunity for experiment is curtalled, and 
We are reduced to an “all-or-nothing” situa- 
tion. This is a far cry from Supreme Court 
Justice Harlan’s observation that one of the 
great strengths of our Federal system of 
government is that we have in the 50 States 
50 separate laboratories for social experi- 
ment. 

Another basic purpose accomplished by 
reserving to the States the power to deal 
with their internal problems was the keeping 
of government as close to the people as pos- 
sible. It was believed by the authors of 
our Constitution that the creation of an 
all-powerful Central Government would lead 
to restrictions on the liberty of the people. 
With this in mind, the Central Government 
was given power to act only in those cases 
when it was necessary or extraordinarily de- 
sirable for all the States to act as a single 
unit. With extreme caution, the powers to 
be exercised by the Central Government were 
expressly set forth in the Constitution, and 
the 


powers not given to the Central Government 
were reserved to the States, and the authors 
of our Constitution went so far as to have 
this basic principle explicitly stated in the 
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10th amendment. In this manner they guar- 
anteed, or thought they guaranteed, for all 
time that all functions of government except 
those specifically delegated in the Constitu- 
tion should be performed by those bodies of 
government closest to the people, the States, 
Jefferson, Madison, and those other authors 
of liberty as we have known it understood 
that government kept close under the watch- 
ful eyes of the people is good government; 
they knew what an all-powerful Central Gov- 
ernment far from the watchful eyes of the 
people could become careless, incautious in 
the expenditure of public money, and unjust. 
A POWERFUL HAND 

Today the Federal Government, by man- 
aging more than 90 Federal subsidy pro- 
grams accounting for the expenditure of 
$12 billion, is extending a powerful hand 
into the affairs of all the States, all the 
local governments, and every citizen in this 
country. Power feeds upon power, and the 
staggering growth of the subsidy programs 
in the last few decades attests to the in- 
creased power of the Federal Government 
over our day-to-day lives. “A power over 
a man's subsistence amounts to a power over 
his will.“ 

The commission does not maintain that 
all Federal subsidies are unnecessary and 
without constitutional justification. Some 
of these programs clearly fall within a proper 
interpretation of the power of Congress to 
maintain armies and navies, or within other 
powers delegated to the Federal Govern- 
ment by the Constitution. But a great num- 
ber of the subsidy programs, costing billions 
of dollars in tax funds each year, do not fall 
within any power granted to the Federal 
Government, and many improper programs 
are proposed each year. The inevitable re- 
sult of continued expansion of Federal power 
in this field is the creation of an all-power- 
ful Central Government that substantially 
controls the life of each citizen, 

The waste, inefficiency, and corruption 
found in many of the subsidy programs only 
emphasize the need for change. Practically 
every day brings a new report of wasted 
Welfare payments, scandal in agricultural 
subsidies, or questionable dealings in urban 
renewal projects. As we surrender more of 
our freedom to high Federal taxes, we 
receive in return more waste, inefficiency, 
and corruption. The situation is not im- 
proved by the fact that our Government 
Officials may be making their best effort—if 
the program itself is faulty, honest adminis- 
tration cannot cure the defect. 

A FIRST STEP 


As a first step toward solution of this dif- 
ficult problem, the commission recommends 
that all citizens and their representatives in 
government calmly consider on its merits 
each new proposal for a Federal subsidy. 
Any proposed Federal subsidy concerning a 
matter that can be solved within the frame- 
work of city, county, or State government 
should be rejected. Furthermore, any pro- 
posed program that does not reasonably fall 
within one of the powers delegated by the 
Constitution to the Federal Government 
should be rejected. If this is done and done 
faithfully, the normal course of events will 
bring about a reexamination of the more 
unnecessary existing subsidy programs. The 
industrial States of the North and Midwest 
will begin to understand that by a balanced 
program for reducing Federal subsidies they 
can actually improve their State programs 
and at the same time reduce the tax burden 
on their citizens. And perhaps it is not too 
much to expect that the Federal Govern- 
ment, as it is partially relieved of the ex- 
pensive subsidy burden, may relieve the tax- 
payer of a portion of his burden. 


+ Representative Durno, of Oregon, 


who is 
also a doctor, had this to say: “I this 
is a continuing program, or it will be, and 
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if the Congress proposes to adopt this kind 
of a program, it should be continuing. I 
think it is going to be an expansive pro- 
gram which is going to involve a lot more 
diseases. * I don't think that it is the 
dollars in this bill or the medicine in this 
bill that is the answer. I think the answer 
is a continuation and an acceleration and an 
extension of the program of public health, 
and those public programs should originate 
at the county level and at the State level 
more than at the Federal level.” 108 Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp 10912. 

Representative MARTIN of Nebraska noted 
that he had sent a questionnaire on this 
matter to his constituents and that 73 per- 
cent of the replies were in opposition to an 
appropriation of “Federal” money for this 
program. 108 CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 10911. 

Representative Dominick, of Colorado, sald, 
“For the life of me, I cannot understand why 
it is necessary for the Federal Government 
to get into this realm." He then entered in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recon an article from 
the Denver Post which related in detail the 
plan that had been developed and used suc- 
cessfully in that locality, without Federal 
1 108 CONGRESSIONAL Reconp 10904, 
10905, 

In 1961, 67 percent of all taxes collected 
in the United States went into the Federal 
Treasury. The States received only 16 cents 
and the local government only 17 cents of 
each tax dollar. 

See the appendix at the end of this article 
for the figures upon which the comparisons 
of this section are based. ö ~ 

‘The Federalist No. 79.“ at 497 (Wright 
ed. 1901) (Hamilton). 
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FIGURES RELATING TO COMPARIŞON OF THE RELA- 
TIVE DEBT POSITIONS OF FEDERAL, STATE, AND 
LOCAL GOVERNMENTS; LATEST COMPARISONS 
ARE FOR THE YEAR 1961 
National income for 1961, $430.2 billion. 
Federal debt in 1932, $19.5 billion 3; 
Federal debt in 1961, $289.0 billion *. 

State debt in 1932, $2.8 billion . 
State debt in 1961, 620.0 billion. 
Local debt in 1932, $16.4 billion ë. 
Local debt in 1961, $55.0 billion . 


State surpluses (+) and deficits (—) of 
general revenue over expenditure, 1952-61°* 
1952, + $1.0 billion. 
1953, + $1.1 billion. 
1964, + $0.1 billion. 
1955, — $0.7 billion. 
1956, + 80.5 billion, 
1957, + $0.4 billion. 
1958, — $19 billion, 
1959, — $1.9 Dillion. 
1960, + $1.2 billion, 
1961, + $0.1 billion. 


Federal surpluses (+) and deficits (—), 
1952-61* (excluding trust funds) 


1952, — $4.0 billion. 
1953, — $9.4 billion. 
1954, — $3.1 billion. 
1955, — $4.2 billion. 
1956, +- $1.6 billion. 
1957, + $1.6 billion. 
1958, — $2.8 billion. 
1959, — $12.4 billion. 
1960, + $1.2 billion, 
1961, — $3.9 billion. 


State and local governments held $18.7 bll- 
lion in securities issued by the Federal Gov- 
ernment as of June 30, 1961." 


Statistical Abstract of the United States 
for 1962,” p. 312. 

Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the Fiscal Year ended June 30, 
1962," p. 380. 

*“Historical Statistics of the United 
States,” U.S. Bureau of the Census, pp. 728- 
730. 
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Summary of Governmental Finances for 
1961," U.S. Bureau of the Census, p. 24. 

*“Compendium of State Government, Fi- 
nances in 1981.“ U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
page 1. 

Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 
1961.“ page 415. 

* Id., at p. 98. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO = 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, my 
friend and colleague, the junior Senator 
from Rhode Island, recently delivered in 
the Senate an eloquent and perceptive 
address devoted, in part, to a discussion 
of our tendency to become transfixed in 
“frozen positions” on major questions of 
foreign policy. He called for creative ef- 
forts to attack old stalemates in new 
and different ways. 

The Nation for June 22 carries a fine 
article by Senator PELL, summarizing his 
own suggestion for a new approach to 
the Berlin problem. It is a splendid 
example of fresh thinking, tightly rea- 
soned and cogently presented. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article may 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BERLIN: A New APPROACH 
(By Senator CLAIBORNE PELL, of Rhode 
Island) 

(NOTE. —CLAIBORNE PELL, Democrat, of 
Rhode Island, was elected to the U.S, Senáte 
in 1960 by the largest plurality in the history 
of his State.) 

Of the many centers of international crisis 
today, none is more potentially dangerous 
nor has festered longer than the situation in 
Berlin. For 18 years we have been confront- 
ing this problem, which has been sometimes 
deceptively quiescent, sometimes productive 
Of violent localized struggle and loss of life, 
more often verging on eruption into conflict 
Which could engulf us all. We have wit- 
nessed policies of “brinkmanship” and the 
Maneuvering of armed forces into positions 
from which withdrawal is increasingly haz- 
ardous, We have gained at best a form of 
Status quo—made, however, less favorable 
to our own national interests, to the inter- 
ests of the German people and, indeed, of 
all who desire freedom everywhere by the 
construction of the Berlin wall. 

In my opinion, we have for too long pro- 
moted expedients rather than a basic reso- 
lution for the problem. We need a fresh 
approach, and we need to take the Initiative 
in this respect—before we are compelled 
Once again to counter Communist-motivated 
action. 

Recent diplomatic exchanges have pro- 
duced nothing to encourage great optimism. 
Nevertheless, it would seem that the Com- 
Munist armor is not as solid as it once ap- 
peared. Moscow and Peking are scarcely 
in total harmony. Premier Khrushchev has 
expressed a wish to negotiate, perhaps be- 
Cause all is not well within the monolithic 
Structure of communism, perhaps because of 
his clumsy failure in Cuba to change the nu- 
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clear balance of power, perhaps because the 
threat of nuclear holocaust makes him realize 
that he has more to gain peace. 
We should not place undue emphasis on 
any of these aspects; but the fact is that 
negotiations are possible. We should, 
therefore, come to the conference table well 
prepared. 

What are the goals we should espouse for 
an honorable settlement vis-a-vis Berlin? 
We are pledged to preserve the liberty and the 
economic viability of the western part of 
the city, and we are committed to defend our 
right to maintain an appropriate garrison 
there. But there is one more goal for which 
we ought to strive: Guaranteed land access 
to the city itself. 

At the conclusion of World War I. before 
hostilities between East and West became 
manifest, we did not insist on specific land 
access to Berlin. Instead, we preferred to 
have rights of general access. These were 
never formalized by treaty, and they have 
grown into a source of dispute which goes 
to the very root of the Berlin problem. 
Furthermore, West German travel to the 
city is subject to the whim of East German 
authorities; constant turmoil and confusion 
are the result. Thus, explicit land access 
to Berlin, through 110 miles of East German 
territory, is essential to the agreement we 
should now seek to reach. 

I believe that the Berlin-to-Helmstedt 
highway is ideally suited to this purpose. 
There would be virtually no interference 
with the economic life of East Germany; the 
highway is equipped with 79 overpasses and 
65 underpasses, which traverse without ob- 
struction not only other thoroughfares, but 
the 21 railroads in the area. The highway 
could be internationalized, as President 
Kennedy has suggested; but, in any case, 
it must be defined by irrevocable guarantee. 

Are the policies we have so far been pur- 
suing geared to a formalizing of such an 
agreement? Since World War II we have 
championed the cause of a unified Germany. 
Is this stipulation—here and now— realistic? 
Or does it lead to irresolvable stalemate? 
Let us examine the situation more closely. 

At present in Berlin two armed camps face 
each other across a monstrously inhuman 
barrier made of stone and barbed wire. The 
slightest jar on one side sets off a similar 
seismic rumble on the other. The Russians 
create an incident; we maneuver con- 
spicuously a squadron of tanks—and mean- 
while, East Berliners cannot cross to West 
Berlin, even to attend burials; only the cof- 
fin with its dead body is permitted through 
the wall. There is inordinate suffering; and 
times of crisis, though they may pass with- 
out catastrophe, leave tensions higher than 
before. If we in the free world, as mem- 
bers of the NATO alliance, allow this process 
to continue, surely there must come a day 
of reckoning. 

How can we ease these tensions without 
jeopardizing the pledges we have made and 
which, at all costs, we must keep? 

Our current policies provide no answer. 
Since 1954 we have encouraged and assisted 
Western Germany to build up its military 
might. Western Germany can now boast the 
most powerful non-Soviet ground force in 
Europe: an Army of 11 divisions and 253,000 
men; a Navy of 177 ships and 28,000 men; 
and Air Force numbering 90,000. East Ger- 
many, in turn, has raised an Army of ap- 
proximately 200,000, with a 14,000-man Navy 
and an Air Force of 10,000. These two es- 
tablishments are, of course, the antithesis of 
the West's original 1946 concept of a uni- 
fied Germany, stripped of its military po- 
tential and in a world at peace. 

Times and circumstances obviously have 
changed; yet we persist in maintaining at- 
titudes and frames of reference which look 
backward instead of ahead. It is high time 
we face the facts as they exist in 1963. 

It seems inconceivable to me that either 
the United States or the Soviet Union, the 
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Western Alliance or the Eastern Bloc, will 
agree on a disarmed, neutral Germany in 
the immediate future. The NATO nations 
certainly would not want Western Germany, 
the bulwark of their land forces, to with- 
draw its troops from their command. Nor 
will the Warsaw Pact Communist nations 
permit East Germany with its military re- 
sources to withdraw from the Communist 
orbit. Let us acknowledge these facts. The 
mere acknowledgment allows us to proceed 
to a new, present-day evaluation of the Ger- 
man situation. 

To achieve a formal, ironclad guarantee 
from the Communists on our rights of land 
access to Berlin, certainly we can afford to 
acknowledge the continuing existence of the 
two German governments and agree, more- 
over, on the Oder-Nelsse line as the East 
German-Polish border. Such an agreement 
would in no way infringe on our commit- 
ments for preserving West German freedom— 
and the Communists would not have gained 
control over a single human being or a 
single square inch of territory not already 
under their rule. By consistently refusing 
to deal with the de facto East German gov- 
ernment, we strengthen the Soviet hand, 
rather than—as we would prefer to think— 
enfeeble it. We simply augment the stale- 
mate. 

But if we accept reality, not only do we 
open the door for a conclusive accord, but 
we would be nurturing an environment 
which could ultimately and successfully 
undermine the Communist satellite regimes. 
Poland is the leading industrial satellite na- 
tion in the Soviet European empire. Its 
estimated gross national product of $21.5 
billion tops by $2 billion the GNP of East 
Germany. Only the Communist countries 
formally the 283-mile, Polish Oder- 
Neisse frontier. If the West recognized this 
boundary as well, one of the chief bonds 
tying Poland to Russian would be severed; 
and the fundamental anti-Russian feelings 
of the Polish people, who inhabit the Oder- 
Neisse territories to the virtual exclusion of 
all other nationalities, would be given stimu- 
lating impetus. A spirit of unrest, of rebel- 
lion, is latent in all satellite countries. It 
cannot grow contagiously, however, while it 
is enclosed in the vise of unmoving policies. 

I believe that the agreement I suggest 
would have Immense, long-term benefits. To 
begin with, by seizing the initiative in the 
easement of tensions, we could concentrate 
more vigorously on the relaxation of the 
Communist controls at the Berlin wall itself. 
Amelioration of these conditions is of prime 
concern to Berliners, both East and West. 

We could follow through with other meth- 
ods of tension reduction. It would be pos- 
sible to work out a revised status-of-forces in 
West Berlin, whereunder American, British 
and French forces would be garrisoned in 
West Berlin at the invitation of the West 
Berlin government. In turn, this would 
strengthen the position of Mayor Willy 
Brandt. s 

We could initiate steps with the Commu- 
nists for a mutual slackening off of propa- 
ganda and intelligence operations and, in 
keeping with efforts presently being made by 
the West German government, trade could 
be normalized between West and East Ger- 
many and between West Germany and other 
nations—Poland, Czechosolovakia and Hun- 
gery—behind the curtain. In actuality, 
trade between East and West Germany today 
amounts to almost half a billion dollars an- 
nually; but it is hampered by lack of 
legitimization. It is well known that com- 
munism feeds on areas where poverty and 
low standards of living prevail. Prosperity 
has never been a Communist ally in the 
lands the Kremlin dominates; nor do we find 
in these lands the higher living standards 
which prosperous trade relations engender. 

It has been suggested that the United Na- 
tions headquarters be moved to Berlin. To 
me this particular step appears somewhat 
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extreme, and I would question its prac- 
ticability. However, I see no reason why the 
European headquarters of the U.N. presently 
at the Palais des Nations in Geneva, and the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, presently in Paris, 
should not be shifted to Berlin. I would 
prefer to see them in East Berlin, where their 
salutary effect, I feel, would be most pro- 
ductive; but no matter in what part of the 
city they were based, these two bodies would 
help ease political temperatures. 

As tensions are reduced, so also would be 
reduced our current adverse baiance-of-pay- 
ments position. We are now spending more 
than 850 billion a year for national defense 
and porting more than 400,000 men in Eu- 
rope, No other NATO member makes a com- 
parable outlay; no other has a longer draft 
period than our own. Yet our NATO allies 
are today enjoying a $4 billion-plus trade in 
consumer, nonstrategic goods with the So- 
viet bloc. In an environment where some 
military relaxation could be implemented, 
wouldn't it be possible for us to share in an 
expansion of peaceful and profitable trade? 

We must face other realities, however, be- 
fore considering a more serene future. Un- 
fashionable as it may be to mention, the 
prospect of a rearmed and reunified Ger- 
many looms with a dark foreboding over a 
great many European minds. Not easy to for- 
get is the fact that Germany has engaged in 
three aggressive wars in the past hundred 
years. The memory bolsters today's general 
acceptance of the premise that Germany 
should not be equipped with nuclear weap- 
ons; and it gives emphasis to our own point 
of view that the proliferation of these weap- 
ons should be prevented. On this most im- 
portant single policy, for once, we and the 
Soviets agree. From a long-term viewpoint, 
though, no one nation can or should be sin- 
gled out in this connection, no matter what 
her history or whether she has been vic- 
torious in a war or defeated. 

For Eastern Europeans, the specter of a 
rearmed Germany has more alarming con- 
notations. Communist authorities and satel- 
lite leaders exploit this apprehension, which 
is none the less genuine. Eastern Europe's 
fears are deeply rooted, stemming not only 
from brutalities suffered during World War 
II. but from centuries of earller German at- 
tacks and occupation. We must not ignore 
the fact that a great majority of Eastern 

fear the Germans even more than 
they do the Russians, 

The Poles, remembering all too vividly 
German conquest and subjugation, listen 
most uneasily when the usually reasonable 
Dr. Adenauer says that “the Oder-Neisse line 
is not Germany's frontier,” and they are 
Placed in the ironic position of having to 
choose the Russians as their defenders. A 
much more strident neo-Nazi West German 
minority calls for regaining the Sudetenland 
in Czechoslovakia. Surely, if a rearmed 
Germany should ever move eastward again, 
we would witness once more a European 
inferno. 

Europeans also remember that twice within 
the past half-century Germany's future abil- 
ity to wage war has been strengthened by 
arrangements and understandings reached 
with Russian rulers. Both the Rapallo 
Agreement in 1922 and the Ribbentrop 
Agreement in 1939 were calculated to allow 
Germany to concentrate its efforts against 
the West. 

Por these reasons alone, practical as well as 
Leet oyna I submit that a rearmed, re- 

unified Germany is not necessarily the best 
bulwark against the Soviets. 

Many intelligent and moderate Germans 
are today fully aware of the dangers in- 
herent in militant reunification. As long ago 
as 1959, the German Social Democrats ad- 


grandson of the almost legendary old “Iron 
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Chancellor” and now Director of the North 
Rhine-Westphalia radio network, recently 
added his support to this concept and sug, 
gested that, in accord with the current 
thinking in. West Berlin, priority be given to 
the bettering of East German conditions. 
President Charles de Gaulle, whose opinions 
are frequently controversial, but whom we 
should seek to understand as basically a 
European realist, accepts the Oder-Neisse 
frontier as valid. 

Our diplomatic tasks have never been 
more complex. The maintenance of a 
strong, coordinated Western alliance, with 
all parties in harmony, requires in itself 
exceptional energies. We must never for 
a moment forget, however, that the Com- 
munists are our chief enemy and that we 
are their number one target. And in this 
respect I firmly believe that a policy of 
total inflexibility is purposeless. 

It seems obvious to me that a reunified, 
rearmed Germany—even if it were desir- 
able—is not to be achieved by any means 
short of violent upheaval which even the 
most sanguinary among us strenuously wish 
to avoid. By gaining what we lack—guaran- 
teed land access to the island of freedom 
which Berlin has come to be—in exchange 
for recognition of the de facto East German 
regime, we would be taking a lohg stride 
toward ending the cold war. 

In effect, we would be exchanging hope 
for hopelessness—and we would be fostering 
those very conditions which, in my opinion, 
can alone lead to the ultimate goal we have 
traditionally championed: A unified, un- 
armed Germany in a peaceful community 
of nations. Two armed camps cannot in 
this case be forged into one. Patently, the 
Russians will never make this concession; 
but two armed camps, clearly and objec- 
tively acknowledged as such, can eventually 
be disarmed. There is the hope. 

We must assume that the Soviet Union, 
confronted with its own internal and ex- 
ternal anxieties and problems, is willing for 
an abatement of tensions. After all, the 
Russians, too, are realists. Let us, there- 
fore, take the initiative in Berlin. For the 
first time in many years, we would have 
much to gain in this vital area, and nothing 
that is fundamental to our honor to lose. 


The Case for Electoral College Reform 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, for those 
of us who are interested in improving 
upon the present system of electing 
Presidents, I would like to call attention 
to the following report of the Law Re- 
form Committee on Electoral College 
Reform, New York State Chamber of 
Commerce, which gives an interesting 
historical background on the electoral 
college, as well as a brief analysis of the 
most popular proposals for changing the 
current system and a summary of recent 
public opinion polls indicating that a 
majority of the people favor some type 
of reform. 

I believe that my colleagues and all 
others who read the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD will find this report to be an in- 
vanes and thought-provoking docu- 
ment. 
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The report follows: 
New Yorx, N. T., 
— May 7, 1963. 
Mr. JOHN T. GWYNNE, 
Secretary, New York Chamber of Commerce, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dran Mr. GwYNne: In view of the long 
agenda of committee reports and the annual 
election of officers and committees today I 
did not want to take the time of the meeting 
to mention some addenda that might be of 
interest to the membership in connection 
with the very comprehensive report for in- 
formation only of the Law Reform Commit- 
tee on Electoral College Reform. 

I, therefore, now ask you instead, as you 
suggested, to add at the end of the Com- 
mittee Report in the Monthly Bulletin this 
letter. In two presidential elections the 
electoral college was not able to elect a 
President. In 1800 there was a tie vote be- 
tween Burr and Jefferson and the election 
was thrown into the House of Representa- 
tives, which elected Jefferson, and again in 
1824 there were four candidates for Presi- 
dent voted for in the electoral college none 
of whom had a majority, Adams, Clay, Craw- 
ford and Jackson, and the election was again 
determined by the House of Representatives 
for Adams. 

In 1876 and 1888 there were Presidents 
Hayes and Harrison elected without the 
popular vote in their favor. In 1876 the 
electoral college falled to elect due to dupli- 
cate returns from three States, and an elec- 
toral commission had to be set up by Con- 
gress to determine the election which award- 
ed it to Hayes. There was also an instance 
of where the U.S. Senate had to elect a Vice 
President alone in R. M. Johnson in 1836. 
I personally favor the abrogation of the elec- 
toral college and election by popular vote, 
which I have advocated since my article in 
1920 in the New York American, and the 
former Independent Magazine about that 
period, 

Very truly yours, 
D. PUCSLEY. 
ELECTORAL COLLEGE REFORM 

The electoral tollege begins to function 
on the first Tuesday after the first Monday 
in November of every fourth ‘year when 
qualified voters of the several States choose 


the presidential electors; it continues on the 


first Monday after the second Wednesday in 
December when the vlectors meet in their 
respective States to cast their votes for Pres- 
ident and Vice President; and it ends on 
January 6, when the electoral votes are 
counted in the presence of the two Houses 
of Congress and the results are announced, 

Efforts have been made for more than 50 
years to change the electoral college pro- 
cedures for electing the President and Vice 
President. After each succeeding national 
election a flurry of activity brings forth large 
numbers of bills to amend the electoral 
process, but aside from the changes wrought 
by the 12th, 20th, 22d, and 23d amendments 
to the Constitution, and these made little 
change in the actual procedures, there has 
been little success. The movement for ref- 
ormation of the electoral process intensified 
when there is a close election or when the 
election results in the selection of a Pres- 
ident by less than a majority of the popular 
vote. 

The continuing efforts to alter or elimi- 
nate the electoral college arise from the con- 
viction held by many that there are great 
inequities in the present system. With few 
exceptions, however—notably those in 1800, 
1824, and 1876—the system has successfully 
elected a President, although on three oc- 
casions the man elected was a minority Pres- 
ident, having received a smaller popular vote 
than his opponents, and on 14 occasions the 
man elected held only a plurality of the 
popular vote. 


1963 


Those who favor a change in the electoral 
college system argue that it is inequitable 
because it does not permit a division of the 
electoral vote of a State between the can- 
didates, but rather provides for a unit-rule 
or “winner-take-all” procedure which re- 
sults in the disenfranchisement of great 
numbers of voters whose votes, in fact, are 
cast in favor of the opposing candidate. 
They contend that the present system places 
exaggerated importance on the larger and 
Pivotal States to the extent that the major 
parties not only concentrate their campaign- 
ing in these areas but also generally choose 
the candidates from these few most popu- 
lous States. Moreover, there is criticism of 
the philosophy and procedure of the con- 
tingent election in the House of Representa- 
tives where all the States are granted one 
vote in the choice for President. Finally, 
there is some feeling that the electoral col- 
lege itself has become an archaic institution 
and should be abolished. 

Those who are opposed to any change 
in the present system insist that it has with- 
stood the test of time for almost two cen- 
turies and has produced only three minority 
Presidents; that on only two occasions has it 
been necessary to invoke the contingent 
election procedure; that the present system 
gives proper and adequate representation to 
the small and sparsely populated States; 
that any change in the bloc vote might 
produce splinter parties, Further, they rea- 
son that the method currently in use is time- 
tested and that any new innovation would 
be experimental, Finally, they contend that 
the proponents of electoral reform have failed 
to rally behind a single method they think 
is better than the present system, but rather 
offer a number of alternative methods upon 
which they cannot agree. 

HOW THE PRESENT SYSTEM EVOLVED 


Article II of the Constitution provides 
that: “Each State shall appoint, in such 
manner as the legislature thereof may direct, 
a number of electors, equal to the whole 
number of Senators and Representatives to 
which a State may be entitled in the Con- 
gress; but no Senator or Representative, or 
person holding an office of trust or profit un- 
der the United States, shall be appointed an 
elector.” 

In the early days of the Republic, the elec- 
tors were chosen in a variety of manners; 
they were selected by the State legislatures, 
they were elected by the people in the dis- 
tricts, or they were elected on a statewide 
general ticket. The electors, thus chosen, 
were directed to cast ballots for two persons. 
The one receiving the highest number, if a 
majority, would be President; the second 
highest, the Vice President. In the event of 
a tie or the lack of a majority, the choice 
would be made by the House of Representa- 
tives. 

In 1800, a tie between Jefferson and Burr, 
Tunning for President and Vice President, 
respectively, on the Republican-Democrat 
Party ticket, threw the election into the 
House where, after the 36th ballot, Jefferson 
was chosen. This dispute stimulated the 
consideration of reform—and the 12th 
amendment to the Constitution, ratified in 
1804, resulted therefrom. 

The 12th amendment eliminated any ques- 
tion as to the designees for the specific offices 
by providing that; “The electors shall meet 
in their respective States and vote by ballot 
for President and Vice President, one of 
whom, at least, shall not be an inhabitant of 
the same State with themselves; they shall 
name in their ballots the persons voted for 
as President, and in distinct ballots the per- 
sons voted for as Vice President.” 

The amendment also detailed the manner 
in which the votes would be tallied in the 

Amendment XII further provided 
that the House of Representatives would 
make the selection of the winning presi- 
dential candidate (if none received a major- 
ity of the electoral votes) by a ballot, with 
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each State having one vote. A similar pro- 
cedure was established for the Senate, for 
the selection of the Vice President. 

The next change in the electoral process 
was made nearly 130 years later with the 
ratification of the 20th amendment in 1933. 
This amendment, known as the “lame duck” 
amendment, set the time for the assumption 
of office by the President and Vice President 
on the 20th day of January and set the 
opening meeting of Congress for the third 
of January. This eliminated the possibility 
of the choice of President and Vice Presi- 
dent in a contingent election by a Con- 
gress which would remain in office only a 
few more weeks, rather than by the newly 
elected body. The amendment provided also 
that in the event the President elect dies 
before he is inaugurated, the Vice President 
shall become President. 

The 22d amendment limiting to two the 
number of terms that a President may serve, 
and the 23d amendment enfranchising the 
eligible voters of the District of Columbia, 
are the most recent adjustments in the na- 
tional election procedure, and like the pre- 
ceding ones, make no fundamental alteration 
in the procedure of actually selecting a 
President and Vice President through the 
electoral college. 

Statutory changes effecting the electoral 
process have been made by Congress, but 
these have dealt with the line of succession 
to office and measures establishing the time 
of elections, the time and place that electors 
will meet, and the procedures to be followed 
in Congress in tabulating the electoral votes, 

HOW THE ELECTORS ARE CHOSEN 

A great deal of the prerogative in de- 
termining electoral policy is delegated to the 
States in Article II of the Constitution which 
provides that the States shall appoint, in 
the manner directed by the legislature, a 
number of electors equal to the State's rep- 
resentation in Congress. Each State Is per- 
mitted to determine for itself the manner 
in which such electors are chosen. At 
present it happens that electors in all the 
States are chosen on a general ticket at the 
election held in November of Presidential 
years, This method has been followed by 
all States, with a few exceptions, since 1836. 

However, the States differ considerably in 
the manner in which the electors are nomi- 
nated, in the manner they are presented on 
the ballot, and, most significantly, in the ex- 
tent to which they are committed to cast 
their ballots for the candidates of the parties 
the electors presumably represent. In most 
States, the presidential electors are nomi- 
nated by the State party conventions or the 
State committees, and in some they are 
nominated in a primary. In Florida, how- 
ever, they are chosen by the Governor and 
in Pennsylvania by the presidential nomi- 
nees of each party. 

The pledge by the elector to cast his vote 
for a party's candidate is sometimes associ- 
ated with the manner of nomination, or it is 
determined by the manner of presentation 
on the ballot. Where the so-called “presi- 
dential short ballot” (a ballot on which the 
names of the candidates for President and 
Vice President appear in lieu of the names 
of the electors) is used, there is an implica- 
tion that the electors are expected to vote 
for these candidates. In the 33 States where 
this system has been adopted, State law con- 
tains a provision that a vote cast for the 
candidate is deemed to be a vote cast for the 
electors of the party whose names may not 
even appear on the ballot. In another group 
of States, an inference of a pledge may be 
made from the ballot on which the names 
of the electors are listed under the party in- 
signia and names of the candidates. Provi- 
sions for the names of unpledged electors are 
made on the ballots in Alabama, Arkansas, 
and Georgia. 8 

Many of the deficiencies and alleged in- 
equities of the + system may be at- 
tributed to the adoption, by the States, of 
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the general ticket method of selecting elec- 
tors. By the simple act of electing the en- 
tire slate of electors of the party receiving 
& plurality of the votes, there is an automatic 
assignment of all the State's electoral votes 
to one candidate. While it is possible in 
some States to vote for individual electors, 
the trend in most States, now, is to vote for 
the presidential candidate in lieu of indi- 
vidual electors. The expanded use of voting 
machines is accelerating this process. 

It is possible, therefore, to change the elec- 
toral procedure by having every State legis- 
lature reject the use of the general ticket 
method. In doing so a legislature could 
Select another method, and it is entirely 
conceivable that a majority in a legislature, 
anticipating an unfavorable outcome in the 
next election, might attempt to fortify it- 
self against such an eventuality by again 
changing the mode of appointing electors. 

The result could be an instability in the 
manner of choosing electors. The alterna- 
tive would be the determination of a mode 
of choosing the President that would be given 
the fixedness and permanence of a consti- 
tutional rule, and one that would seriously 
reduce the constitutional prerogative of the 
States to appoint the electors in the man- 
ner directed by the legislatures.” 

THE ELECTORAL PROCESS IN OPERATION 


The President and Vice President are 
chosen by the electoral college, an assemblage 
of electors which meets in each State to cast 
their ballots for the President and Vice 
President. While voters going to the polls 
usually think of themselves as voting for the 
President and Vice President, actually they 
vote only for the electors even though they 
may seldom know who the electors are. 

The electors vote for the President and 
Vice President on separate ballots, and the 
lists are delivered to the President of the 
Senate on a date set by law. The President 
of the Senate acts as the presiding officer 
at a joint meeting of the Senate and House 
of Representatives on the 6th of January 
for the purpose of tabulating the electoral 
votes. If one candidate polls a majority of 
the electoral vote, the President of the Sen- 
ate announces the vote; and that announce- 
ment is deemed a declaration of the persons 
elected President and Vice President, 

In the event that no candidate receives a 
majority of the electoral vote, the Consti- 
tution requires that the House of Repre- 
sentatives immediately choose a President; 
and that the Senate choose a Vice President, 
The contingent method provides for the 
selection of a President by ballot in the 
House from among the candidates (not more 
than three) who received the highest num- 
ber of electoral votes. Further, the Con- 
stitution provdes that in choosing the Presi- 
dent, the votes in the House shall be taken 
by States, with each State entitled to one 
vote. The candidate for whom the vote of 
a State will be cast is determined by a polling 
of the State’s Representatives. The one re- 
ceiving the greatest number of votes will 
receive the one yote of the State, while a tie 
vote means the loss of thé State’s one vote. 
The choice of a Vice President is made in 
the Senate from the two candidates receiving 
the highest votes, by a method similar to 
that prescribed for the selection of the Presi- 
dent. In the House the quorum required 
for this purpose is representation from two- 
thirds of the States, and in the Senate the 
quorum consists of two-thirds of the whole 
number of Senators. In both bodies, the 
candidate receiving the majority is the 
winner. 


PROPOSALS TO REFORM THE ELECTORAL SYSTEM 


Of the hundreds of bills submitted in 
Congress from time to time in efforts to re- 
vise the electoral college system, few have 
progressed beyond committee consideration. 
One of the more recent proposals, the Lodge- 
Gossett plan, was passed by the Senate in 
1950, but could not muster the required two- 
thirds vote in the House of Representatives. 


‘ 
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Many of the proposals are restatements of 
recommended changes which date from as 
early as 1826. 

Since 1947, more than 100 have 
been introduced to amend the Constitution 
with respect to the electoral process, They 
have centered on three basic methods of 
electing the President and Vice President— 
the direct election by popular vote plan; the 
district plan or Mundt-Coudert program; 
the proportional plan, as embodied in the 
Lodge-Gossett proposal. A fourth proposal 
which has been advanced was the combina- 
tion plan or Daniel substitute plan which 
combines the district and proportional plans. 

In addition, there have been a number of 
variations on the present system and on the 
above proposals that have been submitted 
for consideration. Prominent among these 
is the proposal that would incorporate in the 
Constitution the present practice of award- 
ing all of a State's electoral votes to the 
candidate receiving the largest number of 
popular votes, but which would eliminate 
the electors. This has been called the direct 
election by the States method, because it 
provides that the people vote directly for 
candidates and cast their votes by State 
units of electoral votes. 

THE DIRECT ELECTION PLAN 


This proposal calls for the amendment of 
the Constitution to provide that the selec- 
tion of the President and Vice President 
would be decided by a national direct vote 
of the people. The electoral college would 
be totally abolished. 

The advocates of this proposal argue that 
this method of electing the President and 
Vice President would give a more accurate 
picture of relative party strength; that it 
would be simpler for the voter to under- 
stand; and that it would give the voter the 
actual choice, rather than merely an ex- 
pression of preference which is now trans- 
mitted to someone else making the choice. 
They contend that this method would elimi- 
mate the weighting that occurs with the 
use of electoral votes and the resulting con- 
centration by the candidates upon the win- 
ning of large key States, and that it would 
make every vote equal. Finally, the direct 
election method would eliminate the need 
for a contingent election procedure and thus 
prevent the election of a President who 
receives a minority of the popular vote. 

Those who oppose the direct election plan 
hold that it would encourage the growth of 
minor parties and otherwise affect the two- 
party system; that it would remove a slight 
advantage given to voters in small States; 
that it would reduce the role of the States 
in the electoral process and permit the na- 
tionalization of election procedures; and 
finally, that it would be the most drastic 
method of eliminating whatever weaknesses 
may now exist in the electoral process. 

THE DISTRICT PLAN 

Popularly termed the Mundt-Coudert pro- 
posal, the district plan would preserve the 
electoral college, but would change the pres- 
ent procedure of giving the entire electoral 
vote to the winning candidate in the State. 
Instead, the electors would be chosen in each 
congressional district, with two electors 
chosen from the State at large. A State's 
electoral vote, therefore, would reflect the 
voter preferences in each congressional dis- 
trict, plus the State at large. Under this 
proposal the presidential candidate receiving 
the highest number of electoral votes would 
be chosen, provided he had a majority. 
Failing a majority, the Senate and House, 
meeting jointly, would elect a President from 
the top three candidates. 

One variation of the Mundt-Coudert pro- 
posal was introduced by former Representa- 
tive Coudert. This proposal would abolish 
the electoral college while retaining the 
other provisions of the district plan. The 
candidate receiving the plurality of votes 
cast in each district would be credited with 
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one electoral vote and the State winner 
would receive the at-large votes. This pro- 
posal would follow the district plan in all 
other respects. 

Those who favor the district plan contend 
that it has the advantage of providing a 
more accurate reflection of the popular vote 
than is now obtainable from the present 
system; that it is more favorable toward the 
establishment and maintenance of the two- 
party system; and that it would not create 
an unwanted precedent for a method of elec- 
tion by proportional representation for Con- 
gress. Further, the district plan, it is felt, 
would provide a harmony of expression be- 
tween the vote for President and the vote 
for Representative in the same district; it 
would reduce the power of the large, “doubt- 
ful" States; and it would encourage greater 
voting participation in single-party States. 

Those opposed to the district plan claim 
that it would not reflect the popular vote 
more accurately than the present system but 
rather would permit a candidate, by winning 
his districts by small majorities or pluralities 
while his opponent won his districts by re- 
sounding numbers, to get more electoral 
votes in a State while having only a minor- 
ity of the State's total popular vote. They 
also believe that this plan would encourage 
excessive gerrymandering; would overweight 
the political power of rural areas; and that 
it would impair rather than strengthen the 
two-party system because it would permit 
minor parties to win congressional districts 
and thereby gain some electoral votes. 


THE PROPORTIONAL PLAN 


The most popular among the recent pro- 
posals for amendment of the electoral pro- 
cess has been the Lodge-Gossett plan, or 
proportional plan. This plan would abolish 
the electoral college but would retain the 
electoral vote, which would be apportioned 
in each State among the presidential candi- 
dates in accordante with the number of 
popular votes they receive. The candidate 
with the greatest number of mathematically 
computed electoral votes would be the win- 
ner. In the numerous yariations on this 
plan there have been requirements that the 
winner have a majority of the electoral vote; 
while in the 1950 version of the Lodge-Gos- 
set plan which passed the Senate, and in the 
original Daniel plan submitted in 1955, the 
winner was required to poll at least 40 per- 
cent of the total electoral vote. The Lodge- 
Gossett plan sets forth a contingent election 
procedure which specifies that the President 
would be chosen from the two candidates 
having the highest numbers of electoral 
votes by Congress, in joint session if no 
candidate polls the required percentage of 
the total electoral vote. 

The supporters of the proportional plan 
claim that it would tend more accurately to 
reflect the popular vote, particularly in so- 
called “one-party” States; that it would be 
less likely to produce a minority President; 
and that it would give the voters a more 
direct voice in the choice of the President. 
Moreover, those favoring this method be- 
lieve that it would act to strengthen the 
two-party system and eliminate the current 
tendency of the parties to concentrate elec- 
tion efforts in the so-called “pivotal” States. 

Those advocating other plans or a main- 
tenance of the present system believe that 
the proportional plan would enable minority 
parties to get electoral votes and thereby 
weaken the two-party system; that the vote 
would still be weighted in favor of small 
States and give undue importance to areas 
with less population; that the States would 
have less importance as units in the electoral 
process. In addition, they argue that the 
proportional plan might bring pressure for 
proportional representation in Congress and, 
possibly, Federal control over voting stand- 
ards. 


THE DANIEL SUBSTITUTE PLAN 


In 1955, Senator Daniel and 19 others 
introduced Senate Joint Resolution 31 which 
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was similar to the Lodge-Gossett plan. In 
the following year, those who favored the 
district plan and those who favored the pro- 
portional plan joined forces and offered a 
substitute to Senate Joint Resolution 31 
which was known as the Daniel substitute 
plan. It was sponsored by 54 Senators. The 
amendment would permit each State to adopt 
either the district plan or the proportional 
plan. Under this substitute plan, a State 
could distribute its electoral votes among 
the three top candidates according to the 
popular vote; or a State legislature could 
decide that the electors would be chosen by 
congressional districts with two additional 
statewide votes. 


THE NUMBERS GAME 

To some extent the advocacy or opposition 
to a particular method of choosing the Presi- 
dent and Vice President has been motivated 
by partisan consideration of the chances of 
a political party gaining top position in the 
Nation. Extensive analysis of voting pat- 
terns over numbers of years has probably in- 
fluenced the choice of those who believe that 
a revised electoral system would improve 
their chances of winning, and would not re- 
sult in a reversal in what they currently 
consider safe“ States. 


The adoption of a different method of 
electing the President than currently in ef- 
fet would not likely affect the outcome of 
elections in which there is a clear majority 
in favor of one candidate, except to reduce 
the margin of victory in the electoral count. 
But in a close election, as in the Kennedy- 
Nixon race in 1960, the outcome may well be 
determined by the method of selection used. 
For example, if the electoral votes in 1960 
had been cast under the district plan, Mr. 
Nixon, the Republican Party candidate, 
would have emerged the victor. 


Data on electoral vote in the 1952, 1956, and 
1960 elections 


1952 


POPULAR VOTE 


927, MO | 35, 500,472 | 34, 108, 
11,316 | 26,022,752 | 34,227, 096 
308, 906 413, 684 503, 
61, 647,861 | 62,026, 008 979 
PERCENTAGE OF 
POPULAR VOTE 
55.1 57.4 49.5 
14. 4 12.0 40. 7 
5 0 8 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
ELECTORAL VOTE, 
PRESENT SYSTEM 
Republican. __.... 442 457 219 
Democrat 39 74 303 
G E D EA NTE 115 
Totid 531 531 537 
ELECTORAL VOTE, 
DISTRICT PLAN 
Republican... 375 413 280 
Domocru t 156 116 254 
9 D O 2 3 
Total... 531 531 
ELECTORAL VOTE, 
PROPORTIONAL 
PLAN 
7 
Republican 288. 5 20, 683 662 
Democrat... ...- 20. 8 227. 224 266. 136 
OU ——— 2.7 7. 083 7.202 
Totals: So 531.0 431.000 
Byrd. 


A State-by-State view of the count under 
the different systems reveals a considerable 
disparity in the possible distribution of the 
electoral vote. 
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Result of the State electoral vole cast in 1960 
District plan Proportional plan Proportional plan 
State State 
Republi- | Democrat) Ropubli- | Democrat} Republi- | Democrat Democrat) Republi- | Democrat 
can can can can 

e aE ma A 0 11 1 10 4. 598 8. 20 Nevada 0 3 0 3 1.404 1. 538 
2 — 3 0 3 0 1.527 1,473 || New Hampshire 4 0 4 0 2 136 1. 87 
4 0 4 0 2.220 1.776 || New Jersey. 3 0 16 6 10 7.872 8. 000 
0 8 1 7 3.448 4.016 0 4 0 4 1. 976 2.008 
32 0 19 13 16. 032 15.872 0 45 20 25 21, 285 23. 25 
6 0 5 1 3.270 2. G 0. 14 7 7 6, 706 7. 20 
0 8 1 7 3. 704 4.206 4 0 * 0 2216 1.770 
0 3 0 3 1,470 1.518 25 0 20 5 13-325 11.675 
10 0 6 4 5.150 4. 850 8 0 7 1 4.720 3.280 
0 12 0 12 4. 488 7.512 6 0 6 0 3.156 254 
0 3 0 3 1. 500 1. 500 0 32 15 17 15. 584 16, 352 
Idaho. 4 0 3 1 2152 1.818 0 4 0 4 1.450 25H 
Hlinots. 0 27 15 12 13.440 13. 500 0 8 2 6 3. 904 4. 0 
ndiana. 13 0 12 1 7.150 5.798 4 0 4 0 2 328 1.672 
Iowa 10 0 10 0 5. 070 4.320 11 0 7 4 5, 819 6, 038 
§ 0 8 0 4. 832 3. 128 0 24 7 17 11. 640 12. 120 
10 0 8 2 5. 300 4.010 4 0 4 0 2.192 1, 508 
0 10 2 8 2 860 6.040 3 0 3 0 1.758 1.242 
9 — 5 0 5 0 2.850 2150 12 0 9 3 6. 288 5. 640 
0 9 31 * 6 4.176 4,824 9 0 5 4 4. 503 1.347 
0 if 0 16 6.336 9. 632 0 8 2 6 3. 784 1.214 
0 20 10 10 9. 700 10.180 12 0 9 3 6.216 5. 760 
0 u 4 7 5.412 5. 566 3 0 3 0 1. 650 1.350 
0 5 0 5 1.976 2.4 — ae ee 
BERETS. 0 13 2 6 6, 461 6. 539 220 314 280 254 | 263. % 2056. 136 

4 0 3 1 2.044 1,944 

6 0 6 0 3. 726 2.274 


1 Mississippi had 3 np eee ee wes which were cast for Senator Harry 


Tyan, and these are not in tho 

It is evident from the record that the 
present system fails to reflect the fact that, 
in 1960, both presidential candidates polled 
less than a majority of the total national 
popular vote, or that the winner polled only 
116,550 votes more than the loser out of a 
total of 68,838,979 votes. Furthermore, as 
indicated by a tabulation of the votes in the 
State of Illinois, the use of a different 
method of apportioning the electoral vote 
might have provided another result. Un- 
der the district plan, for example, Mr. Nixon 
would have received more electoral votes 
(15 to 12); and under the proportional plan 
Mr. Kennedy would have received 13,500 
votes to Mr. Nixon’s 13,466 electoral votes— 
either of which would have been a more ac- 
curate expression of voter preference than 
the granting of 27 electoral votes to one 
candidate on the basis of a 0.2 percent margin 
in the popular vote. 

The need for amendment of the electoral 
process, however, carries beyond the actual 
political advantage that might be derived 
from the use of one method or the other. 
It should initially be based on the need to 
provide a more realistic reflection of voter 
preference than is now available through 
present electoral procedures. 

In recent years a number of polls con- 
ducted by Mr. Gallup of the American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion have projected that 
& significant portion of the American public 
tavored changing the method of electing the 
President. In 1950, the poll indicated that 
57 percent of the American public favored 

g the method of electing the Presi- 
dent. In 1950, the poll indicated that 57 
Percent of the people favored the Lodge- 
Gossett amendment while 22 percent opposed 
it and the remainder had no opinion. Ten 
years later another Gallup poll showed 50 
percent of the public supporting reform of 
the electoral college system, 28 percent op- 
Posed and 22 percent expressing no prefer- 
ence, 

Inasmuch as the reform of the electoral 
college would require an amendment to the 
Constitution it is evident that such an effort 
must arouse greater interest across the Na- 
tion and a marshalling of support behind 
One of the proposed plans. In making a 
realistic appraisal of the possibility of gain- 
ing electoral reform it is clear that there is 
little public Interest in such an effort and 
that is manifested almost exclusively at 
election time every 4 years; that there is a 
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lack of general knowledge about the electoral 
process; that there is little organized effort 
to educate the public and to gain their sup- 
port for electoral reform. 

Clearly there is a need for informed com- 
ment on this subject as well as widespread 
discussion of the means of improving the 
electoral process. Perhaps this is a matter 
to which the associations of the bar across 
the Nation might address themselves as they 
did on the problem of presidential inability, 
and thus provide the influential and knowl- 
edgeable leadership that would be required 
to change and improve our electoral pro- 
cedures. 

COMMITTEE ON Law REFORM, NEw 
Yoru CHAMBER oF COMMERCE. 


The People’s Pope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial entitled 
“The People’s Pope“: 

[From the Warren (Pa.) Times-Mirror, 

June 5, 1953] 
“THE PEOPLE'S POPE 

The death of Pope John XXIII is being 
universally mourned by Catholics and by 
many non-Catholics. Of all the Pontiffs of 
the last century, this surely was “the peo- 
ple’s Pope.” 

When Angelo Giuseppe Cardinal Roncalli 
was elected to the Chair of Peter in the fall 
of 1958, he was an unknown quantity. He 
was 77 years old, but robust and energetic. 
He was unashamedly of peasant stock, having 
been born in Italy's extreme north, at Sotto 
il Monte (Beneath the Mountain), which lies 
in the very shadow of the Alps, That coun- 
try breeds strong, energetic men, and the fu- 


ture Pope, fourth of 12 children of the 


Roncalli family, was all of that. 
During World War I he served in the am- 
bulance corps and later was attached to the 
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office of his bishop, in Bergamo, where he 
had attended seminary. He rose steadily but 


in 1925 and was transferred to the Vatican 
diplomatic corps, where he carried out nu- 
merous assignments under three Popes, He 
was named Patriarch of Venice in 1953, a few 
days after Pope Pius XII had named him a 
cardinal. 

In a way it was ironic that this son of 
poor sharecroppers in the north of Italy 
should become the spiritual ruler of one of 
Italy's oldest and most aristocratic cities, but 
Cardinal Roncalli never made any bones 
about it. He Uke to think of himself as a 
parish priest with enlarged responsibilities, 
and it was this attitude he carried with him 
when he was elected Pope in 1958. 

Pope John XXII—a name he revived after 
centuries of disuse—broke many traditions. 
He did not keep meekly to his apartments or 
to the narrow route between the Vatican and 
nearby Castel Gondolfo, the papal summer 
residence. He got out and saw and did 
things, talked with people, turned up unex- 
pectedly here and there and often startled 
staid Vatican workers and officials almost 
out of their wits. 

On one occasion, a reliable story goes, he 
unceremoniously entered the public elevator 
which takes tourists and other visitors from 
the level of St. Peter's Square to the fabulous 
Borgia apartments, two floors up. The ele- 
vator operator, who had several other passen- 
gers aboard, was so thunderstruck that he 
couldn't move. After a rather long pause, 
His Holiness finally said to him, “My son, 
unless you make this thing go, we may be 
here all day.” They went. 

His visits to Rome's jails were legendary. 
He horrified some of the more staid Vatican 
populace by telling prisoners in one Roman 
jail that a relative of his had done some time, 
so he knew what it meant. > 

But beyond that, Pope John had two deep 
and abiding interests. One was the unifica- 
tion of the Christian faith and the other was 
the cause of peace. In the interest of the 
first, he called the Ecumenical Council which 
was scheduled to reconvene this year. In the 
second, he spoke out in his famous Christmas 
encyclical on peace in the world. For these 
two things he will be especially remembered 
in church history. 

He was, in every sense, the people's Pope.“ 
The outpouring of affection and grief among 
the Roman populace during his last illness 
is evidence of this. He was one of them and 
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he spoke for them, and of them. His longest 
encyclical—the longest in church annals— 
was on the plight of the worker and the need 
for social progress. In this he turned the 
church's eyes squarely on the need for keep- 
ing leadership in social problems. 

His predecessor, Pope Pius XII, has been 
spoken of as a saint and is noted for his 
deep piety. In the fullness of time, he may 
be enrolled in the calendar of saints. But it 
also is. not beyond the realm of possibility 
that Angelo Giuseppe Roncalli, the son of 
poor sharecroppers but the beloved father of 
the poor, may also attain that distinction. 
He already is canonized in many hearts. 


Extension of Section 221 Mortgage 
Insurance Authority 


SPEECH 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1963 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, an issue is 
presently before the House that demands 
the support of every Representative from 
every district in the Nation. House Joint. 
Resolution 467, a bill to extend the bene- 
fits of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion 221 housing program until 1965, is 
absolutely necessary if we are to continue 
to provide housing for our low and mid- 
dle income citizens. 

For many years the “package of tools” 
offered by Congress through the Federal 
Housing Administration has been among 
the most popular programs offered by the 
Federal Government. FHA has estab- 
lished itself as an efficient administrative 
agency and has good relations with both 
the public and the business community. 
Its programs have helped homeowner- 
ship in the United States to reach an un- 
precedented level of 62.5 percent in 1961. 

All FHA programs have been designed, 
in one way or another, to encourage 
homeownership by citizens who would 
otherwise be forced to remain renters all 
their lives. Section 221(d)(2) and sec- 
tion 221(d)(4) are exceptionally good 
examples. 

Section 221 became a part of the Na- 
tion Housing Act in 1954 when Congress 
became concerned with the relocation of 
families from urban renewal projects. 
These families were largely renters and, 
for the most part, low on the income 
ladder. Their chances of homeowner- 
ship were dim and the prospect of hav- 
ing to move to another slum area was 
ever present. Section 221 offered a 
chance for many of those unfortunate 
people to leave their old environment 
and reside in a suitable neighborhood 
either as renters or homeowners. 

In 1961 sweeping revisions were made 
in the 221 program when it was recog- 
nized that it could be employed to meet 
the growing, and unmet, need for low 
and middle income housing other than 
relocation housing. Section 221(d)(2) 
differs from other FHA programs in that 
it requires a lower downpayment, in 
some cases has a longer mortgage term, 
and enjoys less restrictive minimum 
standards. Section 221(d) (4) offers en- 
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couragement to the construction of low 
and middle income apartments for those 
who need time to save for future home- 
ownership. 

Since enactment of these revisions in 
the 221 program in 1961 things have 
moved at a brisk pace. Under the d2 
program 36,000 units have been insured 
and 62 projects covering 17,500 rental 
units have been insured under the d4 
program. 

It pleases me to lend my support to 
such a worthy program. The growing 
need for adequate housing in this coun- 
try is a recognized fact. This is es- 
pecially true in the area of low and mid- 
dle income housing.. These two FHA 
programs, the extension of which was 
reported favorably by both the House 
Subcommittee on Housing and the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
deserve to be extended for another 2 
years. House Joint Resolution 467 will 
legalize the continued benefits of these 
two vital FHA programs. This measure 
has received my enthusiastic support and 
I will continue to be a friend of such 
needed legislation. I trust that my fel- 
low Congressmen will rally to the need 
in sufficient numbers so that this meas- 
ure can pass without further hesitation. 


Eleanor Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


: OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, mil- 
lions of words have been written and mil- 
lions more could be written to extol the 
many virtues of Eleanor Roosevelt. 
Those who have mourned her passing do 
not fall within a particular party, age, 
group, sex, or nationality for she was 
known throughout the world by men and 
17 of all ages and in all walks of 

e. 

Due to the affliction of her famous 
husband, Mrs. Roosevelt assumed a role 
that went far beyond that of a wife and 
mother. For a long period of time she 
was the eyes and ears of the President. 
Her deep feelings for and her efforts in 
behalf of the less fortunate endeared her 
to millions who never actually saw her, 
or heard her, or read her many books 
and articles. 

Eleanor Roosevelt considered the 
problems of misfortune and miséry as 
her own, regardless of where they oc- 
curred in the world. Her efforts in be- 
half of America's poor and unfortunate 
were not a recent thing since she labored 
tirelessly at a time when civil rights apd 
civil liberties were not the outstanding 
subjects of the day. 

It must also be said that her efforts 
gave courage to many other women and 
women’s organizations throughout the 
country for she appeared on the Ameri- 
dan scene at a time when women were 
not easily accepted as leaders. To as- 
sume this role, she overcame a natural 
shyness in order to help further the 
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political career of her illustrious hus- 
band, as well as to espouse the many 
causes that motivated her entire life. 

Her many trips to Hartford, Conn., will 
long be treasured in the memory of those 
yomen with whom she worked so un- 
selfishly. She spoke to many groups and 
she supported the causes in which she 
believed, invigorating all who came to 
know her in this community. 


Reports to the United Nations Trusteeship 
Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer the third of a series of five ar- 
ticles presented to members of the 
United Nations Trusteeship Council. 
The second part of High Commissioner 
Goding's statement concerns our prog- 
ress in economic development and trans- 
portation matters with regard to the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
during the past year, as follows: 
Reports TO THE UNITED NATIONS TRUSTER- 

SHIP COUNCIL 


Without question the economic highlight 
of the year was the signing of a basic agree- 
ment with a major U.S. seafood company, 
under which the company will establish a 
commercial fishery industry in the Palau 
District. Several other commercial fishery 
concerns also conducted surveys in the Ter- 
ritory during the year, exploring possibilities 
for similar or related commercial fishery 
projects. 

The opening of the Territory to outside 
private investment has drawn much atten- 
tion from industrial concerns. Surveys have 
been conducted by representatives of the 
pineapple and sugar industries, as well as by 
other industries. 

An Economic Development Loan Fund has 
been established by the administering au- 
thority, in which was placed an initial in- 
crement of $100,000 this past year; this has 
stimulated the development of small busi- 
ness and small-scale business enterprises. 
This loan fund is an addition to the present 
Chartered Trading Company Loan Fund, out 
of which loans were also made during the 
year. Their rules governing the latter fund, 
however, restrict loans to chartered trading 
companies. We are now seeking the removal 
of the present restrictions and plan to merge 
this fund with the general Economic De- 
velopment Fund. 

Additional funds for the Economic Devel- 
opment Loan Fund have been requested for 
the forthcoming year. To date the Fund has 
granted outright loans, as well as serving 
as a guarantor for commercial bank loans. 
By the lattor method, the use of the Loan 
Fund has been expanded considerably. 
Loans made during the year ranged through 
a variety of small-scale business enterprises. 
It is hoped that the Fund can be rapidly 
expanded to make or underwrite large-scale 
development loans. 

The year witnessed continued rapid ex- 
pansion in credit unions and cooperatives, 
the number more than doubling that of the 
previous year. Others have submitted chart- 
ers and bylaws for consideration or are in 
the preliminary stages of organization. 
Training in cooperative principles and pro- 
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cedures was also carried out through district 
conferences, and a major training session 
was held last autumn in Saipan for delegates 
irom all districts. 

Five districts now have branch banks, the 
latest branch having just opened this month 
in the Ponape District Center, Only Yap 
District now lacks a branch bank. 

The growth of the local banks, as well as 
the flourishing of credit unions, is eloquent 
witness to increased economic development. 

A few of the members of the Trusteeship 
Council present today may recall that 6 
years ago the special representative reported 
on the results of a territory banking survey 
conducted for us by a banking concern. 
That survey was very pessimistic and re- 
ported that there appeared to be little op- 
portunity for the establishment of branch 
banks in the foreseeable future. We now 
have five such branches and indications of 
More to come. 

Although our outlook for commercial 
fishery development appears promising at 
long last, we are not neglecting our own 
fishery development projects. Asmall school 
of fisheries completed the first year of opera- 
tion in Palau, and some 25 young men are 
undergoing training in tuna-fishing methods 
at the present time on tuna boats in Hawall, 
Our pilot fishery project at Palau moves for- 
ward steadily. A boatbuilding expert was 
hired this past year to serve as a consultant 
to the Palau Boatbuilders Association, and 
a loan was made to this group; technical 
assistance and aid were also given to enable 
the group to erect a boatyard. 

Our production of copra is now reaching 
the level found before the disastrous ty- 
Phoons of 1957 and 1958, which so drastically 
cut production in the Marshalls, Ponape, 
Truk and Yap. Well over 13,000 tons of 
copra were produced during the last fiscal 
year, even though only 11,700 short tons had 
been sold at the close of last year. There 
was a sizable overall increase in copra 
revenue to producers compared with the 
preceding year, as a result of increased pro- 
duction. The Copra Stabilization Fund 
shrank considerably, since the fund main- 
tained a constant price throughcut the year 
in spite of falling market prices. The copra 
Picture has now brightened somewhat. 
Prices are slightly higher, and decreased 
shipping costs enabled the fund a few 
months ago to realize the first profit on sales 
in over 2 years. If this trend continues, we 
hope to be able to bring the fund balance 

up to a more normal level and to raise 
Prices paid to the copra producer. 

Revenue from fishing exports and vegetable 
Produce again showed an appreciable in- 
crease. Fishing export revenue for the year 
Was $85,000—a small figure, but one that is 
increasing annually, as may be seen by a 
comparison with last year’s figure of $65,000. 
When local and inter-District sales are 
added, revenue from this source is close to 
$200,000. Vegetable produce revenue, going 
almost exclusively to the Islands of Rota, 
Tinian, and Saipan, increased to $95,000 in 
fiscal 1962, as compared to $68,000 for the 
Previous year. 

Local farmers markets have expanded. 
Events such as the opening of the Majuro 
Road in the Marshalls have made possible 
the local sale of large quantities of fresh 
Produce to the District Centre in Majuro. 
In other Districts, also, as road improvement 
has occurred, farmers have been able to get 
their produce to the central markets, where 
there is a constant demand. 

Increasing reliance on local fresh produce. 
local meat, fish and other local supplies is 
Seen by comparing the volume of commodi- 
ties imported into the Territory. In 1961, 
With a population of 77,900, total food im- 
Ports came to $2,329,000. In fiscal year 
1962, although the population had increased 
to 80,980, food imports were reduced to $1,- 
883,000. Food imports are still high, but it 
is encouraging to note a downward trend. 
Canned fish Is still imported in quantity, and 
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it is our hope that this import can be cut 
considerably when the commercial fishing 
operation gets underway in Palau, since, in- 
directly, that operation will spur local pro- 
duction and consumption. 

Coconut rehabilitation and replanting 
continue, as do other developmental pro- 
grams in subsistence and cash crops. s 

Details of the agriculture program are 
given in full in our annual report. The ca- 
cao program is proceeding beyond expecta- 
tions. Trees are beginning to bear, and, 
barring any unforeseen calamity, commercial 
production of cacao as a major crop will be- 
come a reality within the next few years. 
The cacao subsidy program described in our 
report has been an unusual success. 
Through this program, as well as private 
plantings, there are now estimated to be 
close to 2 million cacao seedlings and trees 
growing in the Territory, most of them in 
the Districts of Ponape, Truk, Palau, and 
Yap. 

Paint production is also showing unusual 
promise, and it is anticipated that the pilot 
project in Palau need be continued for only 
another year before local commercial devel- 
opment can take over. 

To enable the copra producer to make use 
of coconut husk byproducts, coir fiber- 
processing is being developed through a pilot 
project in Truk. 

The Farm Institute in Ponape concluded 
its first year of operation, and plans for ex- 
pansion of this center for agriculture ex- 
tension training are underway. 

Continued emphasis is being placed on 
professional agricultural training at the uni- 
versity level abroad. This past year, two 
young graduates returned to the Territory 
with degrees in tropical agriculture. Addi- 
tionally, some eight students have returned 
with advanced training, ranging from 2 to 5 
years, in the field of agriculture. Six addi- 
tional scholarship students are leaving this 
month for university training to join a group 
of some 12 other agricultural students 
already in school. Of this group, four are 
working toward advanced degrees, while the 
rest are still on the lower level of under- 
graduate work. 

Special training in forestry methods and 
ricegrowing techniques were also offered to 
Micronesian agricultural extension agents 
during the year. 

The operation of the Micronesian Products 
Center resulted in an approximate doubling 
of handicraft income during the past year, 
mainly for the woodcarvers of Palau. The 
center also indirectly sparked the formation 
of the Woodworkers Guild in that district. 
In the other districts, the promise of an im- 
mediate and steady market stimulated 
women's organizations as well as individuals 
to develop better handicraft. Handicraft 
selection boards have been established in all 
districts, and all handicraft is screened and 
evaluated prior to being sold to the center. 
The result has been a marked increase in 
quality of product. An interesting side de- 
velopment has been the remaking of tradi- 
tional artifacts and ancient objects by older 
craftsmen. Many of these traditional ob- 
jects have never been seen before by the 
younger Micronesians. These copies have 
sold exceedingly well and some are of a 
quality that exceed even the original 
counterparts now to be found only in the 
museums of Europe. 

The past year saw the beginning of tour- 
ism for the Territory, While only a handful 
of “true tourists” managed to get to the 
Eastern Carolines or to Palau due to limited 
passenger capacity on our amphibious air- 
planes which still must be used on these 
flights, a few nonetheless did manage. The 
Marianas, however, has a small but flourish- 
ing tourist business. Our DC-4 plane, which 
is depicted on page 82 of the annual report, 
has a seating capacity of 57 and makes 3 
flights a week from Guam to Saipan and, I 
might say, in the past few months almost 
always has been filled to capacity or near 
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capacity. Additionally, two small private 
charter airlines located in Guam also fiy 
between Guam and Rota-Tinian-Saipan, 
carrying tourists as well as businessmen. A 
number of subsidiary business establish- 
ments already have resulted, and plans are 
under way for greatly increasing hotel ac- 
commodations. Conditions have 

from those which prompted the former rep- 
resentative of Bolivia, in 1961, at the 27th 
session, to express rather serious doubts 
about the future of tourism when he rather 
ruefully complained that it seemed to him 
the only people who had access to the Terri- 
tory were members of the U.S. Navy, the ad- 
ministration, Spanish nuns, anthropologists, 
and U.N. representatives. The reverse is now 
true. His list, I assure him, is now a small 
minority. Tourists of various nationalities 
are now a frequent sight on Saipan. With 
the completion of land airfields in all dis- 
tricts and the use of larger land-based planes, 
we expect tourism to become an important 
aspect of the local economy. 

Several major advances can be recorded in 
the transportation area. The year saw the 
completion of the Truk dock and final dredg- 
ing of the Truk Harbor. A 3,5000-ton motor 
vessel, the North Star, was acquired from 
the Department of Interior and is now in 
service, renamed the Pacific Islander, thus 
providing a second major logistic vessel. We 
will be able to provide 35-day service between 
the district centers, Guam-Saipan, and 
Japan. This will more than double the fre- 
quency of passenger and logistic services to 
all districts. We plan also to retire the re- 
maining uneconomical AKlL-class vessels 
now operated in our field trip service as soon 
as feasible and replace them with smaller, 
more economical and practical vessels. Two 
such new vessels already have been built to 
our specifications, the motor vessel Militobi 
and the motor vessel Kaselehlia, and are in 
service. Funding for an additional smaller 
field-trip vessel has been requested in our 
budget for the coming year. 

As I previously Indicated, a DC-4 aircraft 
was placed in regular service on July 1, 1962, 
between Guam and Saipan. Carrying 57 
Passengers and appreciabie cargo, this plane 
also is used to fly to Angaur in Palau, and 
to Truk, on a monthly basis or as need de- 
mands. Flights can now be made to Yap 
with the opening of the new airfield there. 
When necessary, the DC-4 can also fly from 
Truk to Kwajalein-Majuro and back to 
Guam-Saipan by overflying Ponape, 

Airfield construction is being accelerated 
since movement of additional staff and es- 
sential supplies is going to be necessary in 
support of our accelerated programs. Full 
utilization of DC-4 airplanes cannot be made 
until there are adequate land airfields at 
Koror and Ponape. A major accomplish- 
ment of the year was the completion of a 
4,800-foot airstrip at Yap. 

Hazardous water landings now can be dis- 
pensed with there, and, equally important, 
more essential air cargo and greatly increased 
numbers of passengers can be carried. Work 
also has been started on the Palau airfield. 
We hope to put this field in operation be- 
fore the end of the next fiscal year, which 
will permit conversion of service to the west- 
ern Carolines by DC-4 and other land- 
based planes. Improvements were made to 
the Truk and Majuro airfields as well as to 
airfields in Saipan. Ponape District thus is 
the last missing link in the needed chain of 
land airfields in the territory. The unusual 
ruggedness of Ponape Island poses special 
difficulties for airfield construction, but engi- 
neering surveys made last year have indi- 
cated that an airfield project is feasible. Ad- 
ditional enginee-ing studies now are being 
conducted for the purpose of making a final 
site selection. 

Considerable road improvements occurred 
during the year, some brought about com- 
pletely through community-directed efforts 
while others were started as offshoots of ma- 
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jor construction programs. The Marshall 
Islands district again demonstrated that 
road-building on a coral atoll could be ac- 
complished by determination, willingness to 
work on the part of the people, and mini- 
mum assistance from the administration. 
With the example before them of a 35-mile 
road built the previous year by the people 
of Majuro, the people of Arno Atoll re- 
quested similar assistance from the admin- 
istration in the form of a loan of a bulldozer 
and other equipment and constructed an 
18%-mile road. Dedication took place a 
week ago and Arno Atoll now, like its sister 
atoll of Majuro, has all the tiny islands of 
its atoll linked by a road. The Marshalis 
district now has some 44 miles of road that 
did not exist a little over a year ago. 

On Yap Island, the Yapese people through 
community effort have achieved magnificent 
results in rehabilitating roads and bridges. 
This came about through assistance from the 
Yap airfield project. Using equipment on a 
loan basis whenever this could be made 
available, the people of Yap have rebuilt 
many miles of roads on their own initiative 
during the year. This is in addition to the 
road to the new airfield constructed by the 
administration. Bridges have been repaired 
and, within a very short time, it will be pos- 
sible to traverse the entire length of Yap 

Island by road. 

; Living as we do in a tropical climate, our 
physical facilities are subject to more rapid 
deterioration than is elsewhere normal. 
Our area also suffered greatly from the 
ravages of war. A limited budget in the 
past also kept our rate of new construc- 
tion at a slow pace. The result was that 
although a few new facilities were always 
being constructed, the majority of the terri- 
tory’s physical facilities such as roads, utili- 
ties, schools, hospitals, and public buildings 
were aged and often worn beyond the point 
of repair. To support our accelerated edu- 
cation effort and to provide the need assist- 
ance to raise the territory's economic level, 
it is necessary that we accelerate almost 
every phase of our operating and mainte- 
nance activities. 

For the year that is just drawing to a close, 
we requested and were granted $74 million 
for construction purposes. Four million 
dollars of this will be used in the accelerated 
elementary school construction program and 
$3,300,000 in other construction activities. 
We have had well over a five-fold increase 
in our construction funds for this type of 
support activities. 

For this coming fiscal year, due to start 
July 1, we have requested another $6 mil- 
lion for accelerated construction; $4 million 
to carry on aspects of the accelerated school 
construction program and an additional $2 
million to continue our construction pro- 
gram in such vital areas as public health, 
economic development, and the construction 
or improvement of airfields, roads, utilities, 
and transportation facilities. With this in- 
crease in our overall construction programs, 
we feel we shall be able to make a very great 
advance in all aspects of our work. 


The Mindszenty Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1963 
Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Nation has been shocked by the surren- 
der by our appeasement-minded State 
Department to the full accreditation of 
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Red Hungary to the U.N. An editorial 
on Tuesday, June 11, in the Indianapolis 
News covers this matter in dramatic 
fashion, and I submit it for the Recorp 
as being especially worthy of our atten- 
tion. 
The editorial follows: 
From the Indianapolis News, June 11, 1963] 
THE MINDSZENTY CASE 


These are days of sweetness and light in 
the cold war—with all concerned talking 
amiably of “openings to the left,“ of accom- 
modation with Moscow, of compromising 
antagonisms, 

To judge from these statements, the free 
world has no irreconcilable differences with 
communism. The Soviet Union seemingly 
is a civilized nation like any other, and there 
is no reason we can't get along with it in 
brotherly good will. 

There is, however, a ghost at this love 
feast—the ghost of Hungarian freedom. 
Many countries have been ground under 
the heel of Communist despotism. Many 
have paid the bitter price of free world “ac- 
commodation“ with the tyrants of Moscow. 
But none lives more vividly in the mind of 
the world than the nation which rose in 
agony in the autumn of 1956. 

Hungary is the dreadful symbol of what 
communism is really like. Not a reasonable 
though puzzling adversary, but a brutal, 
demonic force that smashes everything in 
its path. Not a civilized regime, but a bar- 
barian oligarchy which has brought cruelty, 
torture and murder to levels hitherto unat- 
tempted. No a brother in the quest for 
peace, but an attack on religious civiliza- 
tlon unparalleled in atheism, blasphemy, and 
satanic power. 

To remember Hungary is to remember all 
this. It is to remember the woman and 
children obliterated by tanks in the streets 
of Budapest. It is to remmeber the rending 
horror of a nation brutalized and crushed 
by the very force with which we are now 
supposed to join in forgiving amity. It is 
to remember everything about communism 
which the Communists, and those who seek 
to appease them, would have us forget. 

It therefore becomes essential for the ac- 
commodationists to scrub Hungary from our 
memories. That is the significance of the 
current campaign to confer respectability on 
the slave regime of Janos Kadar, by recog- 
nizing it in the United Nations. And it is 
the significance of the simultaneous effort 
to have Cardinal Mindszenty, Catholic Pri- 
mate of Hungary and symbol of Hungarian 
anticommunism, removed from the public 
consciousness, 

The Kennedy administration is committed 
to both these gestures in appeasement— 
openly to U.N. recognition for the Red re- 
gime in Budapest, more discreetly to the 
campaign against Mindszenty. 

The story of these maneuverings is told in 
the June 18 issue of National Review, soon 
to appear on newsstands in this city. In an 
article entitled “Can Anyone Free Minds- 
zenty?“ author Alice Leone-Moats discusses 
the behind-the-scenes effort to persuade 
Mindszenty to leave his refuge in Hungary, 
and to give up his role as a symbol of resist- 
ance to the Communist regime. 

Miss Moats discloses the previously unre. 
ported fact that U.S. diplomat George Ken- 
nan has journeyed to Budapest, where “it 
can safely be assumed that he has been 
sent * * to work on Cardinal Minds- 
zenty.“ To date, the Cardinal has suc- 
cessfully resisted the blandishments of the 
New Frontier and of the liberal element in 
Rome. He knows too well that accommoda- 
tions with Moscow lead only to grief. 

We hope the Cardinal continues steadfast 
in his purpose. So long as he remains in 
Budapest, a living witness to Communist 
infamy, the absurdity of appeasing Moscow 
must remain apparent to the world. 


June 19 


Foreign Policy and Nuclear Test Ban 
Negotiations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President. 
on last Thursday, June 13, 1963, I made 
an extensive speech on the Senate floor 
analyzing President Kennedy’s speech on 
June 10 at American University on the 
subject of foreign policy and nuclear 
test ban negotiations. Since that time, 
I have had the opportunity to read an 
excellent analysis of the President’s re- 
marks by Fulton Lewis, Jr., as published 
in the June 12, 1963, Fulton Lewis, Jr. 
weekly newsletter, Exclusive. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
the June 12, 1963 edition of Exclusive be 
printed in the Appendix to the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edition 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FOREIGN POLICY AND NUCLEAR TEST BAN 

NEGOTIATIONS 

The speech delivered by President Kennedy 
on Monday at American University has been 
described by the White House as a most im- 
portant statement on foreign affairs. This 18 
correct. The speech is epoch making and 
represents an open and detailed espousal of 
Rostowism, the theory which maintains that 
the United States must accommodate itself 
to the Soviet Union since the great danger 
facing the West is not Soviet domination but 
war. 

The Washington Post puts it bluntly: 
“President Kennedy’s speech at American 
University was much more than an appeal 
for a ban on nuclear testing. It was, indeed, 
another bid for an end to the cold war.” 

The President's speech demands the most 
careful content analysis. The administra- 
tlon's entire no-win appeasement policy here 
finds a public articulation never before pre- 
sented in such rounded form. The speech 
explains the administration's past actions 
and projects the future Line of foreign policy. 

Here are the highlights: 

Speaking on peace, the President asks: 
“What kind of peace do we seek?” Answer- 
ing his own question the President says: 
“Not a Pax Americana enforced on the world 
by American weapons of war. Not the peace 
of the grave or the security of the slave. 
I am talking about genuine peace—not mere- 
ly peace for Americans but peace for all 
men—not merely peace in our time but peace 
for all time.” 

It is amusing to note, parenthetically, that 
the President later in his address retreats 
from his utopian goal. He cautions: “I am 
not referring to the absolute, infinite concept 
of universal peace and good will of which 
some fantasies and fanatics still dream.” 

The President asks us to reexamine our 
attitude toward peace, He insists it is at- 
tainable even with the Soviet Union, on the 
ground that the Bolsheviks may change their 
nature and with the free West “live together 
with mutual tolerance, submitting their dis- 
putes to a just and peaceful settlement.” 

He argues: “History teaches us that en- 
mities between nations, as between indi- 
viduals, do not last forever. However fixed 
our likes and dislikes may seem, the tide of 
time an events will often bring surprising 
shifts in the relations between nations and 
neighbors. So let us persevere.” 
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It is nothing short of amazing that the 
President would reduce the struggle between 
satanic communism and the free world 
to the tepid plane of likes and dislikes. 

The President asks us to reexamine our 
attitude toward the Soviet Union. He finds 
it discouraging and sad that the Kremlin 
leaders may actually believe what their prop- 
agandists continually write, to the effect that 
American imperialist circles seek to achieve 
world domination by means of aggressive 
wars. 

Disturbed by the gulf between us, the 
President gives voice to the now fashionable 
mirror-image theory whereby neither East 
nor West sees the other as it really is. Thus, 
he says that the Soviet misconception of 
Western foreign policy goals should itself 
Serve as a warning— a warning to the Amer- 
ican people not to fall into the same trap 
as the Soviets, not to see only a distorted and 
desperate view of the other side, not to see 
conflict as inevitable, accommodation as im- 
possible and communication as nothing more 
than an exchange of epithets and threats.” 

In effect, the President is saying that we 
misunderstand the nature of the Soviet 
Union when we accuse it of a sustained drive 
toward world domination. His is a bland 
version of Oppenheimer's early likening of 
East and West to two scorpions in a bottle. 

To fortify his argument, the President 
strikes valiantly at a straw man. He points 
out that no government or social system is 
80 evil that its people must be considered 
to be lacking in virtue. 

“As Americans,“ he continues, “we find 
communism profoundly repugnant as a 
negation of personal freedom and dignity.” 
Then rhapsodically: “But we can still hail 
the Russian people for their many achieve- 
ments—in science and space, in economic 
and industrial growth, in culture and in 
acts of courage,” 

This is, of course, typical New Frontier 
sleight of hand in the realm of ideas. No 
responsible critic of the Soviet Union blames 
the Russian people for the power drives of 
their masters in the Kremlin. It is ac- 
cepted as a truism that the Russian people 
are themselves among the first victims of 
the Bolshevik elite class. 

For this same reason, the President's sub- 
sequent point has no meaning. Kennedy 
argues that the strongest trait in common 
between the peoples of our two countries is 
“our mutual abhorrence of war.” But the 
Russian people have no voice in determining 
Soviet foreign policy and their masters have 
no abhorrence of war wherever convinced 
of a high probability of victory. 

The President advances another argument 
which will doubtless increase the skepticism 
and uneasiness of our European allies. Ken- 
nedy emphasizes that in a total war the 
Soviet Union and the United States would 
become primary targets. “It is an ironical 
but accurate fact that the two strongest 
Powers are the two in most danger of devas- 
tation, And even in the cold war * * * our 
two countries bear the heaviest burdens.” 

There can be no doubt that astute Euro- 
pean diplomats, especially those influenced 
by De Gaulle's reasoning, will see in Ken- 
nedy's words a White House proposal to the 
Kremlin to strike a deal—for “peace,” of 
course—certainly at the expense of enslaved 
Eastern Europe and probably at the ex- 
pense of Western and Central Europe, par- 
ticularly the still divided Germany. 

Kennedy seeks to cover up a bit by adding 
that both the United States and its allies 
and the Soviet Union and its allies have a 
mutually deep interest in a just and genuine 
Peace, This aside, one may ask how the 
administration believes it possible that the 
Soviets have an interest in a just peace. 

Later in the speech Kennedy says: “The 
United States will make no deal with the 
Soviet Union at the expense of other na- 
tions and other peoples, not merely because 
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they are our partners, but because their in- 
terests and ours converge.” 

Inevitably, one pictures De Gaulle saying 
in response: “Qui s'excuse, s’accuse.” 

The President asks us to reexamine our 
attitude toward the cold war. To those who 
know how to read between the lines, his 
remarks make it clear that the administra- 
tion will continue its no-win policy along 
the entire front of the cold war—and 
specifically in Cuba. 

“We must persevere in the search for 
peace in the hope that constructive changes 
within the Communist bloc might bring 
within reach solutions which now seem be- 
yond us. * * * Above all, while always de- 
fending our vital interests, nuclear powers 
must avoid those confrontations which pre- 
sent an adversary with a choice of either a 
humiliating retreat or a nuclear war. To 
adopt that kind of a course in the nuclear 
age would be evidence only of the bank- 
ruptcy of our policy—or of a collective death 
wish for the world.” 

In a revealing passage, the President vir- 
tually admits that the administration seeks, 
not superiority, but mere parity in nuclear 
weapons. “American weapons are nonpro- 
vocative, carefully controlled, designed to 
deter, and capable of selective use. Our 
military forces are committed to peace and 
disciplined in self-restraint. Our diplomats 
are instructed to avoid unnecessary irritants 
and purely rhetorical hostility.”.. 

All such good little boys. Why? “It is our 
hope—and the purpose of allied policies— 
to convince the Soviet Union that she, too, 
should let each nation choose its own future, 
so long as that choice does not interfere 
with the choices of others.” 

The President announces two decisions. 
First, Kbrushchey, Macmillan, and Kennedy 
have agreed on high-level discussions in 
Moscow looking toward early agreement on 
a comprehensive test-ban treaty. Second, 
the United States will not conduct nuclear 
tests in the atmosphere so long as other 
states do not do so. “We will not be the 
first to resume.“ 

As concerns a test-ban treaty, all too aware 
of the concessions he is prepared to make, 
Kennedy thus seeks to forestall criticism: 
“No treaty, however much it may be to the 
advantage of all, however tightly it may 
be worded, can provide absolute security 
against the risks of deception and evasion. 
But it can—if it is sufficiently effective in 
its enforcement and if it is sufficiently in 
the interests of its signers—offer far more 
security and far fewer risks than an un- 
abated, uncontrolled, unpredictable arms 
race,” 

It is typical of the administration that it 
explains its unilateral ban on atmospheric 
testing as springing from a wish to make 
clear “our good faith and solemn convictions 
on the matter.” Indeed, the Kennedy pro- 
posal goes farther, even, than the unfortu- 
nate Dodd resolution, which, as a first step 
at least, called for Soviet agreement to 
abandon atmospheric testing. 

In an interview with Exclusive, Republican 
Representative Craie Hosmer of California 
pointed out that Kennedy’s promise not to 
test in the atmosphere actually gives Khru- 
shchev the power to decide when the United 
States is to test. He describes Kennedy's hat- 
in-hand, soft line approach as “fruitless and 
possibly very dangerous.” 

Hosmer sees these possibilities: “Either 
Kennedy does not understand how to bargain 
with the Kremlin—or if he does understand, 
he does not really want an acceptable test- 
ban treaty, for his is the worst way to go 
about it.” 

Democratic Senator STROM THuRMOND of 
South Carolina calls the drive for a test-ban 
treaty with the Soviets and obsession. In 
his view, nuclear tests are required for our 
Nation: to provide a sure capability to pene- 
trate a Soviet missile defense employing 
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nuclear warheads; to assure the immunity of 
our second strike missile systems to a sur- 
prise enemy nuclear attack; to develop spe- 
cialized nuclear warheads as a defense against 
satellite bombs and other terror weapons. 

“United States nuclear superiority is, and 
has been, the deterrent to nuclear war since 
the Soviets developed the atomic bomb in 
1949. Neither the United States nor the free 
world can afford to risk the loss of that de- 
terrent by being lured Into a ‘nuclear am- 
bush’ or ‘test-ban trap’ by fear of the un- 
known." 

Stefan T. Possony of the Hoover Institution 
warns: “The test-ban is a highly sophisti- 
cated stratagem based on the observation 
that Americans are so highly susceptible to 
high-sounding propaganda that they can be 
persuaded to commit political suicide. The 
trick is to disarm us and make us die by 
an infinite number of small steps. The test- 
ban stratagem is the most effective psycho- 
logical warfare campaign of the century, a 
real breakthrough in the art of psychological 
warfare, just as radar, the fission bomb, the 
missile and sputnik constituted technological 
breakthroughs.” 


With Malice Toward None 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial in the Long Island Press, written 
by news editor, David Jacobs, was chosen 
by the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews as_the winner of one of six 
national awards for promoting brother- 
hood. “With Malice Toward None” con- 
tains a modern definition of brother- 
hood, and perhaps its logic will prompt 
us to take stock, examining our hearts 
and our minds, resulting in a true prac- 
tice of religion and brotherhood. 

The editorial follows: 

Wrrs MALICE TOWARD NONE 


The three major faiths—Catholics, Prot- 
estants, and Jews—will. sponsor a national 
conference on religion and race next Jan- 
uary. 

Its purpose is to bring the joint moral 
force of the churches and synagogues to bear 
on the problem of racial tion. It 
will mark the 100th year of the signing of 
the Emancipation Proclamation. 

Discrimination is at the Very core of the 
question raised by the moral illness of mod- 
ern man: How can men be such consummate 
masters of things outside themselyes and 
such helpless slaves to dark forces raging 
within themselves? 

This is the question raised by the trial 
of Adolf Eichmann. Abba Eban, former Is- 
raeli ambassador to Washington and the 
United Nations, and now Israeli Minister of 
Education and Culture, writes eloquently of 
this in the current Reporter magazine. 

The Eichmann trial, he said, affecting 
“every layer of social experience * * * teaches 
how discrimination, taking root in small be- 
ginnings, leads to vast and uncontrollable 
disaster. The outrages of Auschwitz and 
Treblinka could not have occurred had there 
not been tens of thousands of men who be- 
came accustomed to look at other men as 
though they were not human at all. A man 
cannot murder others in cold blood, he can- 
not dash a baby to the ground or fling chil- 
dren into a furnace, unless he is first con- 
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vinced that they are not a part of his own 
humanity.” 

The OAS thug who, with ruthless efficiency. 
mows down helpless hosiptal patients shares 
with the Nazi the conviction that his vic- 
tims are not part of his own humanity. 

The “reverse freedom rides” represent a 
“tragic lack of humanity,” said the Right 
Reverend Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., bishop of 
the Massachusetts Episcopal diocese, last 
week. 

“To use humans as pawns,” he said, “and 

ly as pawns in a bitter and cynical 
expression of hatred—is to lower ourselves 
below the standards of a civilized nation.” 

In these cases of discrimination the com- 
mon denominator is hatred born of the frus- 
tration and fury of disappointed people who 
can't have what bap want. 

These creatures, in their infantile view 
of the world realities, cannot accept the fact 
of life that the world is full of complex prob- 
lems that cannot be solved quickly, easily, 
and to their complete satisfaction in one, 
apocalyptic blaze of glory. 

The Nazi, the OAS terrorist, the segrega- 
tionist—all the little men with big hates— 
must find a simple answer, someone to blame, 
a scapegoat, because a scapegoat is less than 
human and can be eliminated. So they 
blame the Jews, blame the Negroes, blame 
the Moselms, blame the man on the right, 
blame the man on the left or blame the man 
who cut him off on the parkway. Destroy 
the object of blame and all will be well and 
you are a hero, and, like Eichmann, incapable 
of repentance, 

Bishop Stokes said: “The only way to meet 
such cruelty is by wisdom and love.” 

He is profoundly correct. That is why we 
welcome the increasingly active role of re- 
ligion in our daily lives. Religion and 
brotherhood are not reserved for sermons and 
meetings. They are practical answers, per- 
haps our only answer, to the great problems 
of our times. 

Perhaps the first step toward finding wis- 
dom and love is the recognition that there 
can be no simple, single immediate answer 
for what’s plaguing the world, and that we 
must make the most of what's at hand. We 
must take the most difficult course of trying 
to understand the reasons for the world’s 
difficulties and of trying to find the diverse 
and thorny paths out of those difficulties— 
with malice toward none, 


Business Support for Truth in Packaging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, in 
a recent syndicated column appearing in 
the June 4 edition of the Capital Times 
of Madison, Wis., Sylvia Porter, a re- 
porter of considerable reputation and by 
her own admission a housewife and 
shopper, suggested that it would be to 
the benefit of businessmen, particularly 
those producing, promoting, and selling 
supermarket goods, to weigh their prac- 
tices against the truth-in-packaging bill 
and “beat Congress to the gun” by volun- 
tarily conforming to the standards of the 
bill before it becomes law. I am a co- 
sponsor of the bill in the House, and I 
agree wholeheartedly with Miss Porter. 
Certainly no one wants the Federal Gov- 
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ernment to standardize and regulate 
packaging unless there is a demonstrated 
need for it to do so. If steps were to be 
taken by manufacturers and sellers to 
protect the consumer against deceitful 
and misleading packaging, I would be 
the first to urge that truth-in-packaging 
legislation be defeated. Until the con- 
sumer can be assured that she is getting 
what she thinks she is getting for her 
shopping dollar however, I will support 
truth-in-packaging legislation. 

Not only consumers are worried about 
deceptive packaging. The National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business, a re- 
sponsible and energetic organization of 
small businessmen, has been sending 
ballots to businessmen in my district by 
which they can express their views on 
pending legislation to their Congress- 
man, 

One of the proposals on which they 
have recently expressed their views is 
the truth-in-packaging bill. 

I am pleased to report that these busi- 
nessmen have been voting in favor of 
truth-in-packaging legislation by a mar- 
gin of better than three to one. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that the Sylvia 
Porter article be placed in the RECORD 
for the benefit of my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

[From the Madison (Wis.) Capital Times, 
June 4, 1963] 
Your Money's WORTH: TEUTH-IN-PACKAGING 
BILL PASSAGE APPEARS UNLIKELY 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

Passage by this session of Congress of the 
controversial “Truth in Packaging” bill ap- 
pears unlikely, but it could squeak through. 
If I were a businessman who might be af- 
fected by this legislation, I’d take this as 
an invitation to beat Congress to the gun. 

I would begin at once to attract more cus- 
tomers and make fatter profits by telling the 
American consumer that I already am doing 
everything the bill would force me to do 
and not doing anything the bill would forbid 
me to do. ¥ would put over this message 
by every medium. I would do it in what- 
played—as a manufacturer, dis- 
tributor, designer, packager or retailer of 
personal and household goods. 

The Truth in Packaging bill is the first 
major legislation ever introduced in Con- 
gress to control the packaging and label- 
ing practices of American businessmen. It 
is strongly opposed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, many individual businessmen, but 
it also is strongly supported by consumer 
groups, Iabor unions, officials of the ad- 
ministration. 

A Senate subcommittee, headed by Sena- 
tor Hart, Democrat, of Michigan, has com- 
pleted hearings on the legislation and a 
subcommittee vote could come any day. 
“With luck,” says a subcommittee spokes- 
man, the bill could reach the Senate floor 
in July. A companion bill has been intro- 
duced in the House by Representative CEL- 
Len, Democrat, of New York. The “feel- 
ing” is that the Senate subcommittee spokes- 
man is exaggerating when he SBYS. “We think 
there’s a good chance this year.” But the 
bill obviously is being taken seriously; it 
could go through. 

Since being introduced, the bill has been 
modified and Senator Harr himself intends 
to recommend that provision for criminal 
penalties in the event of violation be elim- 
inated from the bill. The key clauses, 
though, remain. 

The bill would demand that the net 
weight or unit content of a package be dis- 
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played prominently on the front panel of 
a package in unqualified terms. It would 
prohibit “deceptive” packages—oversize 
boxes filled far below the buyer's expecta- 
tions. It would set standards for meaning- 
ful size designations and servings. It would 
ban “cents off” and “economy size promo- 
tions which are misleading and are only 
come-ons. 

If and when this bill becomes law, it could 
be tough on the businessman who goes in 
for deceptive packaging and labeling gim- 
micks. But the vast majority of manu- 
facturers, retailers, packagers, designers, and 
so forth, do not go in for this. Why, then, 
shouldn't an honest businessman turn the 
adverse publicity about practices which con- 
fuse, mislead or deceive consumers to his 
own advantage? Here is an opportunity 
to: 

(1) Review all your own practices against 
the background of this truth in packaging 
legislation to make sure you are not delib- 
erately or inadvertently carrying on unfair 
or deceptive practices. If you are deceiving 
us, we already are suspicious of your prod- 
ucts and you should waste no time in re- 
gaining our confidence. 

(2) Work out a program to tell us that 
you are, in fact, doing everything right and 
nothing wrong. This sort of ad in my news- 
paper would impress me, and I'm a housewife 
and shopper. I would appreciate big prom- 
inently displayed labels on packages which 
I could understand quickly as I walk through 
the supermarket. I wouldn't miss the 
phony “cents off" and “economy size” sales 
gimmicks which never have fooled me any- 
way, and I'm no great brain in the grocery 
store. 

(3) Plan public appearances by your com- 
pany's officials and meetings with customers, 
suppliers, etc., so that all your audiences 
know how you stand on this question of 
misleading consumers, 


Rare Kirtland Warbler Selects Michigan 
Forest for Summer Vacation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
10th Congressional. District of Michigan, 
bounded on one side by Lake Huron and 
teeming with inland lakes, sparkling 
trout streams, and verdant timberland, 
has long been recognized as an out- 
standing tourist area. 

A few days ago recognition was given 
a special group of tourists—tourists who 
have selected one area of the 10th Dis- 
trict in preference to all other sections 
of the country. These are feathered 
tourists who winter in the Bahama Is- 
lands and spend their summers in a 
small area not far from Mio, Mich. 
I refer to the rare and perhaps vanishing 
songbird known as Kirtland’s Warbler. 

A 4,000-acre block in the Huron Na- 
tional Forest has just been set aside by 
the U.S. Forest Service as a management 
area to provide protected nesting habitat 
for Kirtland’s Warblers. A 1961 bird 
census revealed that there are now less 
than 1,000 Kirtland's Warblers left in 
this country and they all migrate to the 
10th District of Michigan for their nest- 
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ing. The Kirtland’s Warblers nests in 
large thickets of young jack pine, which 
must be between 5 and 15 feet high. Oc- 
casional nests are found in red or jack 
pine plantations. The nest is placed on 
the ground under the jack pine and is 
concealed among the blueberry, grasses, 
and other low-growing plants. The 
female lays 4 to 5 light-colored eggs. 
The Kirtland’s Warbler usually returns 
to its former nesting site. 

A little smaller than an Enlish spar- 
row, its best distinguishing features are: 
First, its bright plumage—bluish gray 
on the back with a yellow breast and 
dark side streaks; second, its habit of 
wagging its tail up and down; and, 
third, its loud warbling song. 

The Michigan Department of Conser- 
vation has already set aside three tracts 
of State-owned jack-pine lands, totaling 
11 acres as a preserve for the protection 
of these birds. Many individuals have 
expressed concern about the future of 
this songbird, People from all over the 
country have come to this general area 
to observe it. Much research has been 
undertaken to find out about the bird 
and ways to prevent it from becoming 
extinct. 

Not only have the State and national 
governments given special recognition 
to this bird but the town of Mio, Mich., 
located in Oscoda County has erected a 
monument to this unique little bird. Re- 
ferring to this monument the Oscoda 
County News reports: 

The stone structure being erected at Mio, 
in view of all M-33 travelers, will highlight 
a 4-foot high replica of this famous songster, 
which nests only in the jack pine barrens of 
Michigan's north central Lower Peninsula 
and winters somewhere in the Bahama 
Islands. 

The Kirtland's Warbler monument will be 
dedicated at the 4th annual Great Lakes 
Forestry Exposition in Mio, July 25, 26 and 
27. The sculptor is a Kalkaska man, Leo 
Nelson, working with plastic and fiberglass 
to create a giant likeness of a bird weighing 
less than an ounce. 

Funds for the night-lighted and glass- 
protected cairn have been contributed by 
forestry exposition officials, the Oscoda 
County Board of Supervisors of Oscoda 
County, sportsmen's groups, the Mio Lions 
Club and local citizens. Charles Schaefer, 
Michigan Conservation Department artist, is 
acting as adviser to the sculptor. 

A bronze plaque will note that Mio is the 
center of the home range of the 1,000 Kirt- 
land's Warblers estimated to exist. And at 
cornerstone laying ceremonies last weekend, 
the president of the Audubon Society of 
Michigan, Eugene E. Kenaga, of Midland, 
suggested that this colorful bird should re- 
place the robin as the State's official symbol. 

Then“, Kenaga concluded, “Mio would 
be the official bird capital of Michigan.” 


This tract just dedicated to Kirtland’s’ 


Warbler by the U.S. Forest Service will 
involve controlled burning, timber har- 
vesting, and special plantings are made 
to produce the young pine required by 
the bird for nesting. The area is di- 
vided into 12 units or blocks, each about 
One-half square mile. A different unit 
is cut every 5 years, when the trees are 
55 to 60 years old. Various stages of 
growth, ranging from openings to mer- 
chantable trees, will be maintained. In 
this way, portions of the area will always 
Provide the desired nesting cover, This 
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is the first songbird for which intensive 
forest management has been applied. 

The area is under the direction of Mr. 
L. A. Pomerening, supervisor for the 
Huron National Forest, with headquar- 
ters at Cadillac, Mich. 

Mr. Edward P. Cliff, Chief of the U.S. 
Forest Service, who was the principal 
speaker at the dedication ceremonies, 
pointed out that the Kirtland Warbler 
management area is the first known in- 
stance where intensive forest manage- 
ment is aimed at the protection of a 
single species of songbird. 

With permission of my colleagues I 
wish to include in my remarks the ad- 
dress given by Mr. Cliff at these unusual 
ceremonies. 

It follows: 

THE KIRTLAND'S WARBLER MANAGEMENT AREA, 
HURON NATIONAL FOREST 


(By Edward P. Cliff) 


Our meeting here today is an historic 
event. We will visit areas where for the first 
time intensive forest management is being 
directed to benefit a single species of song- 
bird—the rare Kirtland’s Warbler, 

I am very glad the U.S. Forest Service has 
had a part in this unique effort, 

We are here to dedicate an area—a bit of 
ground. In doing this we are recognizing 
the importance of that bit of ground to a 
small and little-known songbird and, in a 
sense, the importance of that act to all of us. 

In a larger sense I believe we are gathered 
to recognize a much more important thing— 
a basic concept; the attitude of Americans 
toward the stewardship of our public lands; 
the belief that somewhere on the land we 
own in common can be found the space to 
care for and protect the Interests of even the 
smallest of our citizen-interest groups. 

I also feel that in participating in the 
dedication of a small part of the Huron Na- 
tional Forest to the future welfare of this 
strange little bird the majority of Americans 
will never see, you are recognizing the De- 
partment of Agriculture's approach to the 
administration of the National Forest Sys- 
tem to be in keeping with your idea of that 
concept. In a sense your being here is a 
vote of confidence on your part that the 
Forest Service will do the important things 
necessary in administering your national 
forests for all the people. 

But importance is a most difficult thing to 
evaluate. Too often, I'm convinced, it is 
measured in terms of magnitude or chronol- 
ogy; “the biggest,” “the most,” “the first,” 
etc, Our presence here today clearly indi- 
cates that to us there frequently are other 
criteria significant in measuring importance. 

It’s difficult to describe just how the Forest 
Service arrives at the relative importance of 
alternative possiblities {n its making of 
multiple use decisions; how it was decided 
that more than 4,000 acres of the Huron Na- 
tional Forest should be dedicated to the wel- 
fare of a tiny songbird. I should like to try, 
however, to give perspective to our act today 
by comparing it with a few of the other 
things that are happening somewhere else 
in the National Forest System. 

If yesterday was a typical workday, the Na- 
tional Forest System, was a beehive of activ- 
ity—being a Friday, the end of the month, 
and a holiday weekend as well, things were 
happening even faster than usual from 
Maine to California and from Puerto Rico 
to Alaska, 

Yesterday the sun rose on more than 4 
million deer, elk, bighorn sheep, bear, and 
other big-game animals at home in their 
national forest habitat. Had yesterday oc- 
curred early in the big-game hunting season 
in all States, more than a 100,000 hunters 
would have hung a trophy by their camp be- 
fore nightfall. That same sun also rose on 
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many millions of small game and other ani- 
mals in trees, burrows, and caves throughout 
the National Forest System. 

Countless millions of birds stretched their 


Warbler, but a few others like the great con- 
dors of the Los Padres National Forest in 
California share the warblers’ need for a 
special home in the national forests. 

If yesterday was an average day in May, 
50 or 60 wildfires which had already charred 
about 700 acres of the national forests were 
detected and put out. Yesterday—in fact 
right now—lookouts are constantly scan- 
ning the horizon, patrol planes are in the 
air, and airtankers, smokejumpers, and sup- 
pression crews are standing by wherever the 
fire danger is high. 

By noon yesterday, the sun shone hotly on 
the backs of about 6 million head of live- 
stock grazing on the rangeland of the na- 
tional forests and grasslands. Rangers were 
active in many areas inspecting the range, 
discussing its management with some of the 
more than 19,000 permittees involved, and 
generally administering the 1 in every 3 
acres of the national forest system that is 
rangeland. 

Yesterday more than 200 square miles of 
the national forests were photographed from 
the air to ald in mapmaking and resource 
management, and the work of Forest Service 
crews and contractors included more than 
900 miles of road maintenance and the addi- 
tion of more than 20 miles of new roads. 
They also rehabilitated more than 1,100 acres 
of rangeland; improved about 300 acres of 
fish and game habitat and 2,500 acres of 
timber stands; added to the still overcrowded 
supply of recreation facilities by construct- 
ing or reconstructing more than 200 family 
camp and picnic units; and over 400 acres of 
deteriorated watersheds and several miles of 
eroding stream channels and old roads were 
treated for watershed improvement purposes, 
Although the tree planting season is draw- 
ing to a close, crews were finishing up re- 
forestation projects yesterday that saw about 
225,000 acres planted or seeded during the 
past year. 

The 88 rays of yesterday's sun drove 
the trout and bass and other fish into the 
depths and shadows along many of the 81,000 
miles of streams and rivers and thousands 
of lakes in the national forests. And yester- 
day, today, and tomorrow, an army of per- 
haps 500,000 men, women, and children— 
armed with fishing rods and much enthusi- 
asm—is or will be matching with with in- 
habitants of national forest waters. 

In fact, forest rangers and their assistants 
were especially busy yesterday preparing for 
the flood of visitors that will start this week- 
end and will not slacken until after Labor 
Day. We expect about 125 million recrea- 
tion visits to the National Forests this year 
and right now, more than two million people 
are camping, picnicking, hiking, or other- 
wise enjoying their National Forests in 
person. 

Yesterday, between breakfast and supper 
time, powersaws and logging trucks har- 
vested about 40 million board feet of Na- 
tional Forest timber. For this timber, some 
25,000 operators paid about one-half million 


cultural practices and detailed timber man- 
agement plans, is the equivalent of that 
used in constructing about 4,000 houses. 
That harvest generated a day's labor for 
more than half a million breadwinners 
throughout the Nation—mostly in areas 
where a day's labor is getting hard to find. 

Yes—yesterday was a busy day on the 
National Forests—but we all eA that the 
days ahead will be equally full 
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needs while looking ahead to the many and 
varied future needs of the people—that 
highlights the importance of what we are 
doing here today. 

By our actions here today we are perma- 
nently securing one more piece into the 
great mosaic that is our National Forest 
System. And we are doing it as part of the 
multiple use philosophy of public forest 
management; a philosophy that accepts as 
equally important to the American people a 
day's work that accommodates a half- 
million fisherman and simultaneously con- 
tributes a half-million dollars in Treasury 
recelpts for timber harvested; a day’s work 
that sees it in the public interest both to 
harvest enough timber to build houses and 
homes for more than 4,000 families, and to 
set aside more than 4,000 acres to provide 
the same security for 1,000 tiny Kirtland's 
Warblers. 

Lest I be misunderstood, I hasten to make 
it clear that we in the Forest Service are 
fully aware that we don't, or couldn't, do 
these things alone. Forty million board 
feet of national forest timber couldn't be 
harvested every working day without the 
help of the far-flung lumber industry that 
is making America a better place in which 
to live; and we couldn't have set this area 
aside today, and by so doing also make our 
country a better place in which to live, 
without the advice and assistance of our 
cooperators. 

Cooperating agencies, both State and pri- 
vate, working with the Forest Service have 
made possible the development of the Kirt- 
land's Warbler management area. Your re- 
search and long efforts to bring attention to 
this species provided the necessary infor- 
mation upon which we could base our 
management plans.- Your farsightedness, 
together with the enthusiasm of local people 
who helped keep interest alive during the 
early studies on this species, is commend- 
able. 

The Forest Service has worked closely with 
the National Audubon Society on a number 
of projects, including, as I mentioned earlier, 
the creation of the special refuge on the Los 
Padres National Forest in California for the 
protection of another rare species, the Cali- 
fornia condor. ° 

To me, it is very interesting to note how 
through the years the program and philoso- 
phy of the Audubon Society has broadened 
in scope to include all phases of resource 
use and development. Its fine magazine re- 
fects this change. It repeatedly demon- 
strates a real concern in safeguarding the 
public interest in all our natural resources. 
Such sincere interest is essential to a real 
understanding of the many complex situa- 
tions encountered in resource management, 

I am also pleased to see the Michigan 
Natural Areas Council as one of the agencies 
cooperating with the Forest Service in the 
development of this area. 

Of course the cooperation and assistance 
given by the Michigan Conservation De- 
partment, both to the Forest Service in con- 
nection with this particular area, and to 
those groups concerned with doing the best 
that can be done for the Kirtland’s War- 
bler over all of its range, is well known and 
is appreciated. 

In closing, I hope that events here today 
are ample proof—to those that might 
doubt—that the Forest Service is determined 
that its multiple use management of the 
National Forests does not become over- 
oriented in the direction of any of the major 
and better-known National Forest uses; that 
its resource management deliberations al- 
ways shall consider all values, and its deci- 
sions always shall be premised on the funda- 
mental principle that the combination of 
the results of all decisions must best serve 
the most people in the long run. 

It is both a privilege and pleasure to meet 
with you here today, and to join in the 
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dedication of a portion of one of the Na- 
tion's older National Forests to a new and 
unique purpose; an area to be specially 
managed for the rare Kirtland's Warbler. 


Micawber and Haiti 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission previously granted I include the 
following editorial from the Washing- 
ton, D. C., Sunday Star of June 9, 1963: 

MICAWBER AND Hartt 

The US. performance in the case of 
Haiti has been nothing short of ludicrous. 
First came an intensive propaganda buildup 
about the hatefulness of Francois Duvalier’s 
regime. Then, taking our lead from the 
neighboring Dominican Republic, we shook 
our fist at the two-bit voodoo dictator, as- 
sembled an invasion force against him, evac- 
uated American dependents from his capital 


city, sailed a fleet up and down off his coast, 


and put out the word that he was about to 
flee the country. 

An absurd moment of truth ensued. Dr. 
Duvalier called a press conference: There 
must have been some mistake, he said. He 
was not planning to run away. 

At which, if you please, the U.S. Govern- 
ment in effect now throws up its hands and 
says, “Oh well, if he wants to stay, of course, 
there is nothing more to be said about it.” 

One thing to say about it is that if the 
Eisenhower administration had ever marched 
up such a miserable little hill and then, at 
the first hint of resistance, scuttled back 
down again, the howls of the loyal Demo- 
cratic opposition would have been heard 
round the world. 

Dr. Duvalier, if he is capable of laughter, 
must be having a pretty good chuckle these 
days, as he contemplates the fumbling per- 
formance of the giant of the north. There 
is no doubt about his policy. He means to 
stay President of Haiti, certainly for 4 more 
illegal years, and to run the country as his 
private fief. The question is: What is our 
policy? 

It seems painfully evident that the United 
States currently has no policy toward Haiti. 
It has sentiments, yes. Duvalier has vio- 
lated the Haitian constitution to remain in 
office and he is a tyrant; therefore the United 
States opposes him. But it is not policy to 
wish someone to go away. Policy, in a case 
like this means assisting someone out of 
office or assisting someone else in. 

Obviously we take the position nowadays 
that armed intervention cannot be under- 
taken in this hemisphere, barring a spectac- 
ular threat to our security like the presence 
somewhere of Soviet rockets. There are 
ways, however, of accomplishing these things. 

For one thing, as we pointed out the other 
day, there Is economic pressure. Our pur- 
chases from Haiti are not extensive. But, 
for instance, could we not get along without 
Haitian coffee while Duvalier remains in 
power? 

Duvalier could be toppled, as he should be, 
by the Haitians themselves—relatively few 
of them. The men to topple him are there 
and, sooner or later, one of them will organ- 
ize the job. They need guns, grenades, and 
explosives. If the United States remains a 
spectator, growling only when its nationals 
seem to be menanced, the next leader of 
Haiti will owe us even less than the present 
one. 
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If the State Department now virtuously 
argues that we cannot meddle in the affairs 
of neighboring countries, if has a short 
memory that any survivor of the Bay of Pigs 
or of the CIA-sponsored revolt against Jacobo 
Arbenz of Guatemala could refresh. It also 
should have heeded these promptings of 
reticence before our national prestige was 
conspicuously committed to the abortive 
effort last month. 

Haiti, of course, is close to Cuba geograph- 
ically, just as the two cases are closely 
parallel. If Duvalier were to invite the 
Russians in—or if Castro were to move 
against him—we would have no alternative 
but to take action, and fast. Should we per- 
mit so dangerous a vacuum to remain so 
inviting for so long? 

The truth seems to be that this admin- 
istration is quite cynically willing to put on 
the pressure where it thinks it may scare 
somebody, but also is quite cynically willing 
to forget the whole business when the op- 
position shows signs of life. 

The result today is that in relation to 
Haiti our position is one of total inertia— 
waiting, like Mr. Micawber, for something to 
turn up. It is nowhere near good enough. 


Never Too Young 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, we are 
daily reminded of the terrible toll of 
highway deaths throughout our Nation. 
The continuing tragedy of these deaths 
cannot be eliminated by the acts of the 
Congress or State legislatures. Laws can 


control, to a degree, but only educated, 


responsible operators can themselves 
eliminate tragedy from their midst. 

One of the most effective methods for 
insuring that the community has such 
operators driving on their roads is a 
driver training program. In one of the 
towns in my district, Kearny, N.J., such 
a training program has been in existence 
for many years. And, no doubt it has 
contributed greatly to the recent award 
to Kearny by the National Safety Coun- 
cil, for its outstanding accomplishment 
in traffic safety. : 

Recognition of this award was made 
editorially by the Newark Evening News, 
on Monday this week. Since this type of 
award, and this type of accomplishment 
is one that should be repeated in all 
towns and cities in all our districts, I 
would like to bring this to the attention 
of my colleagues at this time. I am sure 
that they will agree with me that the 
mayor, the school board, the teachers 
and all the adults and youngsters of the 
town must share in the credit for this 
outstanding accomplishment: 

[From the Newark Evening News, June 17, 
1963] 

The National Safety Council's selection of 
Kearny as 1 of 181 U.S. communities cited 
for outstanding accomplishment in traffic 
safety provides recognition once again of 
the principle that the fight against highway 
accidents must begin in the schools. 

Among the factors which led to Kearny’s 
award are its high school driver education 
program, one of the first in New Jersey, its 
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sturdy support of the Hudson County Teen- 
age Safety Conference and its local safety 
council's unremitting campaign to promote 
safety consciousness among the town’s youth 
Starting in the elementary grades. 

The national honor that has come to 
Kearny should give added support to the 
campaign to make driver instruction a com- 
pulsory part of the curriculum in New Jersey 
high schools. If the mounting toll of traffic 
accidents is ever to be checked, the funda- 
mentals of safety must be instilled at an 
early age, before the driver of the future has 
been exposed to the bad habits of his elders. 


Democracy and Despotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp “Democ- 
racy and Despotism: An Excerpt From 
Part II of Democracy in America,“ by 
Alexis de Toqueville, which has been re- 
Printed by the Virginia Commission on 
Constitutional Government through spe- 
cial arrangement with Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1963. Copyright Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc. 1945. é 

This excerpt is introduced under brief 
comment by Mr. James J. Kilpatrick, 
a member of the State commission, and I 
ask that these introductory remarks be 
printed also in the order of their ap- 
Pearance in the report. 

There being no objection, the booklet 
and introduction were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

WHAT Sort or DESPOTISM DEMOCRATIC 
Nations Have To FEAR 
(Alexis de Tocqueville (1840) ) 

I had remarked during my stay in the 
United States that a democratic state of 
society, similar to that of the Americans, 
might offer singular facilities for the estab- 
lishment of despotism; and I perceived, upon 
my return to Europe, how much use had al- 
ready been made, by most of our rulers, of 
the notions, the sentiments, and the wants 
created by this same social condition, for the 
Purpose of extending the circle of thelr power. 
This led me to think that the nations of 
Christendom would perhaps eventually un- 
dergo some oppression like that which hung 
over several of the nations of the ancient 
world. 

A more accurate examination of the sub- 
ject, and 5 years of further mediation, have 
not diminished my fears, but have changed 
their object. 

No sovereign ever lived in former ages so 
absolute or so powerful as to undertake’ to 
administer by his own agency, and without 
the assistance of intermediate powers, all the 
Parts of a great empire; none ever attempted 
to subject all his subjects indiscriminately to 
strict uniformity of regulation and personally 
to tutor and direct every member of the com- 
munity. The notion of such an undertak- 
ing never occurred to the human mind; and 

any man had conceived it, the want of 
information, the imperfection of the admin- 
istrative system, and, above all the natural 
Obstacles caused by the inequality of condi- 
tions would speedily have checked the execu- 
tion of so vast a design. 
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When the Roman emperors were at the 
height of their power, the different nations 
of the empire still preserved usages and cus- 
toms of great diversity; although they were 
subject to the same monarch, most of the 
provinces were separately administered; they 
abounded in powerful and active municipal- 
ities; and although the whole government 
of the empire was centered in the hands of 
the Emperor alone and he always remained, 
in case of need, the supreme arbiter in all 
matters, yet the details of social life and 
private occupations lay for the most part 
beyond his control. The emperors possessed, 
it is true, an immense and unchecked power, 
which allowed them to gratify all their whim- 
sical tastes and to employ for that purpose 
the whole strength of the state. They fre- 
quently abused that power arbitrarily to de- 
prive their subjects of property or of life; 
their tyranny was extremely onerous to the 
few, but it did not reach the many; it was 
confined to some few main objects and 
neglected the rest; it was violent, but its 
range was limited. 

It would seem that if despotism were to 
be established among the democratic nations 
of our days, it might assume a different 
character; it would be more extensive and 
more mild; it would degrade men without 
tormenting them. I do not question that, 
in an age of instruction and equality like 
our own, sovereigns might more easily suc- 
ceed in collecting all political power into 
their own hands and might interfere more 
habitually and decidedly with the circle of 
private interests than any sovereign of 
antiquity could ever do. But this same 
principle of equality which facilitates despo- 
tism tempers its rigor. We have seen how 
the customs of society become more humane 
and gentle in proportion as men become 
more equal and alike, When no member of 


. the community has much power or much 


wealth, tyranny is, as it were, without op- 
portunities and a field of action. As all 
fortunes are scanty, the passions of men are 
naturally circumscribed, their imagination 
limited, their pleasures simple. This uni- 
versal moderation moderates the sovereign 
himself and checks within certain limits the 
inordinate stretch of his desires. 
Independently of these reasons, drawn 
from the nature of the state of society it- 
self, I might add many others arising from 
causes beyond my subject; but I shall keep 
within the limits I have laid down. 
Democratic governments may become vio- 
lent and even cruel at certain periods of 
extreme effervescence or of great danger, but 
these crises will be rare and brief. When I 
consider the petty passions of our contempo- 
raries, the mildness of their manners, the 
extent of their education, the purity of their 
religion, the gentleness of their morality, 
their regular and industrious habits, and the 
restraint which they almost all observe in 
their vices no less than in their virtues, I 
have no fear that they will meet with 
tyranny in their rules, but rather with 


guardians, 

I think, then, that the species of oppres- 
sion by which democratic nations are 
menaced is unlike anything that ever before 
existed in the world; our contemporaries 
will find no prototype of it in their memories. 
I seek in vain for an expression that will ac- 
curately convey the whole of the Idea I have 
formed of it; the old words despotism and 
tyranny are inappropriate: the thing itself 
is new, and since I cannot name, I must 
attempt to define it. 

I-seek to trace the novel features under 
which despotism may appear in the world. 
The first thing that strikes the observation 
is an innumerable multitude of men, all 
equal and alike, incessantly endeavoring to 
procure the petty and paltry pleasures with 
which they glut their lives. Each of them, 
living apart, is as a stranger to the fate of 
all the rest; his children and his private 
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friends constitute to him the whole of man- 
kind. As for the rest of his fellow citizens, 
he is close to them, but does not see them; 
he touches them, but he does not feel them; 
he exists only in himself and for himself 
alone; and if his kindred still remain to 
him, he may be said at any rate to have lost 
his country. 

Above this race of men stands an immense 
and tutelary power, which takes upon itself 
alone to secure their gratifications and to 
watch over their fate. That power is ab- 
solute, minute, regular, provident, and mild. 
It would be like the authority of a parent if, 
like that authority, its object was to prepare 
men for manhood; but it seeks, on the con- 
trary, to keep them in perpetual childhood: 
it is well content that the people should 
rejoice, provided they think of nothing but 
rejoicing. For their happiness such a goy- 
ernment willingly labors, but it chooses to 
be the sole agent and the only arbiter of that 
happiness; it provides for their security, fore- 
sees and supplies their necessities, facilitates 
thelr pleasures, manages their principal con- 
cerns, directs their industry, regulates the 
descent of property, and subdivides their 
inheritances: what remains, but to spare 
them all the care of thinking and all the 
trouble of living? 

Thus it every day renders the exercise of 
the free agency of man Jess useful and less 
frequent; it circumscribes the will within a 
narrower range and gradually robs a man of 
all the uses of himself. The principle of 
equality has prepared men for these things; 
it has p men to endure them and 
often to look on them as benefits. 

After having thus successively taken each 
member of the community in its powerful 
grasp and fashioned him at will, the supreme 
power then extends its arm over the whole 
community. It covers the surface of society 
with a network of small complicated rules, 
minute and uniform, through which the 
most original minds and the most energetic 
characters cannot penetrate, to rise above 
the crowd. The will of man is not shat- 
tered, but softened, bent, and guided; men 
are seldom forced by it to act, but they are 
constantly restrained from acting. Such a 
power does not destroy, but it prevents exist- 
ence; it does not tyrannize, but it com- 
presses, enervates, extinguishes, and stupefies 
& people, till each nation is reduced to noth- 
ing better than a flock of timid and indus- 
trious animals, of which the government is 
the shepherd. 


Practice of Law as a Career 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. CELLER, Mr. Speaker, the at- 
tainment of excellence in the profession 
of law, especially in government service, 
is vitally important in our democratic so- 
ciety. On June 2, 1963, Mortimer M. 
Caplin, U.S. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, expressed the high ideals to 
which lawyers should aspire in a talk be- 
fore the class night exercises at the 
School of Law of New York University. 

On that occasion, Mr. Caplin, who early 
in his career earned a doctor of juris- 
prudence degree at that university, was 
awarded the New York University Presi- 
dential Citation, which reads as follows: 
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Be it hereby certified that in recognition 
of his outstanding services and attainments 
there has been entered upon the roster of 
honor of the university the award to Morti- 
mer M. Caplin of this official citation with 
all the approbation, esteem, and respect im- 
plicit in such investiture 


Mr. Speaker, the remarks made by Mr. 
Caplin at the New York University 
School of Law embody an expression of 
sentiments that should be read not only 
by lawyers, law students, and law profes- 
sors but also by all citizens interested in 
good government. I feel privileged to 
place it in the Recorp, as follows: 

Nor ror TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE ALONE 


(Remarks of Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue Mortimer M. Caplin, Before Class 
Night Exercises, School of Law, New York 
University, New York, June 2, 1963) 

I am privileged to share this class night 
with you. Not only do I enjoy returning to 
an academic surrounding, but this parti- 
ular setting brings back many fond recol- 
lections. 

I remember a similar evening in 1940. 
Italy had sent troops into France, and Presti- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt had just finished 
his famous dagger-in-the-back speech at 
our law school graduation at the University 
of Virginia. With diploma in hand, I drove 
off to my first law job and literally shouted 
with joy as I-relished the thought of hav- 
ing completed my formal schooling. 

I recall, too, the thrill of beginning law 
practice in a downtown New York office. 
These were exciting and wonderful years. 
Learning how to use the tools of the pro- 
fession, learning how to apply practically 
countless days of casebook study and law 
school | . Intense work; many hours 
at night grappling with intriguing and often 
elusive problems; the emphasis on excel- 
lence and top craftsmanship; the joy that 
comes from appreciation of the art of weay- 
ing legal principles through the practice 
and procedure of the law; the heady satis- 
faction of serving a client, face to face, and 
helping him fulfill his business and personal 
desires in the most effective way, consistent 
with all phases of the law. 

I 

In a lawyer's life the great search for 
learning continues far beyond the law school. 
In fact, the more he masters the mechanics 
of his profession the more he become aware 
of broader horizons. 

As he grows, the problems he is called upon 
to face become more complex, often with 
lurking subtleties. Of increasing importance 
to him is what Chief Justice Warren recently 
referred to as the law beyond the law“ 
the realm of the ethical as compared to the 
legal—where “each of us is necessarily his 
own Chief Justice.” More apparent to him 
over the years are the problems of conscience 
and propriety; and the practices which in the 
technical sense are perhaps ethical, but at 
which truly responsible practitioners look 
askance as things that are not done.” 

With this broadening of experience and 
viewpoint, also comes a fuller understanding 
of the lawyer’s most important asset—good 
Judgment. How limited is knowledge of the 
latest statutes, regulations, and decisions 
without this other crucial factor. Yes, tech- 
nical skill, finely honed ability to engage in 
sustained legal research and to make de- 
tailed legal analysis, all of these are vital 
to the successful practice of law. But they 
are not enough—if sound legal advice is to 
be given in a manner which accords with 
the full scope and traditions of the legal 
profession. 

All of the relevant facts must be deter- 
mined and effectively presented; controlling 
authorities must be found and properly 
analyzed; future trends must be identified; 
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and the probable legal consequences must 
be carefully predicted, But when all this 
is done, when all the alternatives are as- 
sembled and understood, someone still must 
make the decision on what button is to be 
pressed. The law may permit your client 
to take a full giant step toward the goal of 
realizing the highest possible profits, but is 
it wise for him to go all the way— 

into account the interests of his fellow en- 
trepreneurs, his employees, his customers, 
his competitors, the community in which 
he lives, and perhaps even his nation? That 
the proposed’ action is legal does not neces- 
sarily also mean that it is right. 

Some may say that these are business 
judgments which the client himself must 
make. But everyday life is not divisible into 
neat airtight compartments. In advising 
clients to help them reach right decisions, 
the lawyer often will be called upon to exer- 
cise his best possible judgment on the total 
fact pattern—inyolying issues of law, busi- 
ness, ethics or otherwise. None of the most 
advanced of modern electronic computers 
will give him full answers. He will be lean- 
ing instead on his entire background, edu- 
cation, experience and scales of values. 

tr 


Each of you is anxious to put his training 
and talents to immediate use. You either 
have a job or will have one soon, and you 
will be on your way toward becoming a 
full-fledged member of the bar. Marriage 


and raising a family will also occupy an im- 


portant place in your life pattern. As a law- 
yer, you want assurance of being able to earn 
a living, support a family, and to attain a 
respectable standing in the legal profession. 

But if your goals end here, you will reach 
a plateau much too early in your career, You 
may even face a gnawing questioning of 
whether this is the way you want to spend 
the remainder of your working days. What 
I have found—as I plumb my own experi. 
ences, and those of former students and 
friends—is a widespread search for purpose 
that permeates our society today. Excel- 
lence in performance and the ability to earn 
a good living are not enough for the think- 
ing, modern man. He yearns for broader 
goals. 

As your basic needs become more com- 
pletely satisfied, these other desires will be- 
come more evident, if they have not already. 
Don’t try to submerge them. Lay the 
groundwork today for fulfilling these broader 

For this will permit you to lead a 
fuller and richer life, will make you a more 
effective lawyer, and will permit you to con- 
tribute to the community in which you live. 

1. Keep up with your learning and the 
current developments in the law. Participate 
in continuing legal education programs and 
try your hand at some independent research 
and writing. Take advantage of the many 
opportunities at our law schools for post- 
graduate legal studies. 

2. Don't confine your activities to the mere 
day-to-day practice of your profession, 
Broaden your search for knowledge and un- 
derstanding. A great lawyer is a total man, 
wise in many fields. 

3. Make your voice heard on the big issues 
of the day, whether in the legal field or 
otherwise. Use your knowledge and abilities 
to inform your community, to help mold 
public opinion, and to suggest sound courses 
of action. 

Chief Justice Warren recently expressed 
concern about the absence of public discus- 
sion or debate on proposed amendments to 
the Constitution which are now being circu- 
lated among the States. Noting that the 
issues Involved had aroused “practically no 
recognition by the bar of America,” he 
pointed to the lofty traditions of the legal 
profession and sald: “If proposals of this 
magnitude had been made in the early 
days of the Republic, the voice of the lawyers 
of that time would have been heard from one 
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end of our land to the other. The great 
debate would be resounding in every legisla- 
tive hall and in every place where scholars 
and statesmen gather. * * * If lawyers are 
not to be watchmen for the Constitution, 
on whom are we to rely?” 

The Chief Justice has called upon the legal 
profession to fulfill its great responsibility 
of leadership, stating: “If that leadership is 
not forthcoming, whether because of timidity 
or inertia, it amounts to abdication of a 
solemn duty.” 

4. Join in your local bar activities; work 
on bar committees; strive for improvement 
of the law and its administration. Lend your 
time and skills to assisting Congress in 
formulating legislation; submit comments in 
writing; testify in person. Too often Con- 
gress is limited by having only the biased 
testimony of directly interested parties, 
without the benefit of the impartial views of 
the experts In the field. 

5. Consider the possibility of teaching 
law on a full-time or part-time basis. Not 
only will it broaden your own knowledge, 
but it will also permit you to be creative to 
the highest possible degree—to participate in 
the training and development of young men 
and women, and to contribute to the im- 
provement and better understanding of our 
legal system. 

6. Give careful thought to serving your 
local, State or National Government. Some 
of you will be campaign workers; some will 
seek elected office; others will strive for a 
judgeship or high executive post. Many of 
you will want to seek employment with 
your government either early or late in your 
careers, or perhaps as a permanent career, 
Government service offers many stimulating 
and broadening opportunities. While it has 
a solid base of able and dedicated public 
servants, it is in great need of the continu- 
ous influx of persons like you, with your 
special training and viewpoint. 

More than a decade ago David Lilienthal 
underscored the importance of public sery- 
ice when he said: “I propose that, out of 
the best and most productive years of each 
man’s life, he should carve a segment in 
which he puts his private career aside to 
serve his community and his country, and 
thereby serve his children, his neighbors, 
his fellow men, and the cause of freedom.” 

Recently President Kennedy sounded a 
similar note at Vanderbilt University, point- 
ing out that through public service “you will 
have the unequaled satisfaction of knowing 
that your character and talent are contribut- 
ing to the direction and success of this free 
society.” 

I strongly concur in these views, I regard 
it as a privilege to serve in government, and 
have found the years there to be the most 
satisfying of my life. 

mr 

I have not traced an easy trail for you. 
But those of you who follow it will find it 
stimulating and rewarding. 

You have many advantages through per- 
sonal ability, education, training and oppor- 
tunity. These advantages are a great 
privilege in our worldwide society. 

Chief Justice Warren has described the 
“enormous responsibility” which accom- 
panies. great privilige’ in an inspiring 
manner: 

“The responsibility which is ours is to 
stimulate mankind to conduct its affairs with 
wisdom, with conscientiousness, with a view 
to the future, with an understanding of the 
public need, with a view to the long range 
perspectives of history, and above all, with 
great compassion for the individual.” 

As members of a great calling, be ready to 
accept this responsibilty in full: 

Strive to be a wise and compassionate 
legal counselor, with breadth and under- 
standing; 
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Reject the role of a professional scrivener 
who views his responsibility as merely the 
echoing of the stated desires of clients; 

Remember your personal obligations and 
personal interests, and make sure your voice 
is heard as an individual; and 

Never forget that, in a democracy, it is we, 
the citizens of this country, who determine 
the type of society in which we live, as well 
as its ethical standards and moral tone. 

These are our joint obligations, Over the 
history of our Nation, lawyers of America 
have contributed enormously to the strength 
and vitality of our democratic principles 
through their initiative and courage. The 
breathtaking crises of today again call on us 
for a renewed leadership and direction con- 
sistent with the highest traditions and 
highest ethics of a noble profession, 


Shades of Hitler and Stalin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, with 
each discovery of a former Nazi in the 
West German Government, the East Ger- 
man Communists beat the propaganda 
drums and denounce growing fascism in 
the imperialist Western World. Yet East 
Germany, at every level of society, is 
itself shot through with former Nazis. 
This has been documented, after several 
months of research, by a Russian-Jewish 
resident of Manhattan, who uses the 
pseudonym Eliyahu Yakira-Admata. 
His sources were various reports of anti- 
Nazi groups in Europe and this country. 
Mr. Clarity, a Tribune staff member, 
wrote the following article from Mr. 
Yakira-Admata’s notes, and I place it 
into the Rrecorp at this point: 

SHADES or HITLER AND STALIN 


(By Eliyahu Yakira~-Admata and James F. 
Clarity) 

The Nazis never left East Germany. They 
simply changed political labels, became 
loyal Communists and slipped themselves 
With official governmental connivance into 
every aspect of East German life. 

Today, while the Communist East German 
Government howls indignantly at discoveries 
of former Nazis in high West German posts, 
€x-Hitlerites prosper in the “Democratic Re- 
public“ as parliamentary representatives, 
Judges, mayors, educators, editors, writers, 
and cultural officials. Many of them were 
once active in there solution of the popula- 
tion problem,” which resulted in thé murder 
of 2 million European Jews. Anti-Semitism, 
of course, is Officially demode in East Ger- 
many now. 

But former Nazis are full citizens in Com- 
munist Germany thanks to the People's 
Parliament, which in 1952 granted them 
amnesty with a paper reservation that war 
Criminals were still liable to prosecution. 
The East German equivalent of the Nuern- 
berg trials, however, is still an unlikely event 
of the future. 

The list of Nazi Communists is long, docu- 
mented, and surprising only to those who 
believe the Kremlin contention that fascism 
and communism can never share the same 
Political bed. 

Pept ao stip ch Stang tonal green deh 
May 1, 1983, and was given identification 
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card No. 2675123. During World War II. 
Hitler made him an army colonel and 
awarded him the Knight’s Cross medal. In 
1944, the colonel was captured on the Rus- 
sian front and immediately declared himself 
a Communist. 

In 1950, Steidl organized former Nazi offi- 
cers who had switched to Stalinism, and the 
organization elected him to parliament, 
where he is still a member. He is also the 
mayor of Weimar, a post which gave him the 
opportunity to speak at a ceremony eulogiz- 
ing the victims of the Buchenwald extermi- 
nation camp. He is the official custodian of 
a monument honoring the Buchenwald mur- 
dered. Heinz Haman, another former Hitler 
officer, is also a member of parliament, and 
an official of the Buchenwald memorial com- 
mittee. 

In addition to their other achievements 
under communism, both Steidl and Haman 
are vice presidents of the People’s Parlia- 
ment. They are only 2 of the 49 ex-Nazis 
who are members of this body. 

Others include Friedrich Meyer, Herbert 
Kreger, Ernst Ostmeier, and Hans Brikner, 
all of whom were officers In Hitlers proud 
and murderous security service, which be- 
came known in Nazi-enslaved Europe simply 
as “SS.” 

Joachim Reik had a Nazi career as a per- 
sonal SS guard of Hitler himself and as an 
officer of the “Death Corps Command” which 
ran the Jewish extermination center at 
Naidanek, near Lublin, Poland. He is also 
a member of parliament. 

Former Nazis also abound in the East Ger- 
man educational system, where they now 
preach the works of Marx, Engels, Lenin, 
and Khrushchev, instead of “Mein Kampf.” 

Rudolf Antziker is a professor of juris- 
prudence at the Karl Marx University, Leip- 
zig. He joined the Nazis in 1943, Dr. Wal- 
ter Ekermann, who became a Nazi on June 4, 
1925, and was issued party card No. 7032, 
teaches pedagogy at a high school in Pots- 
dam. 

Hans Ertel, who entered Hitler's party 
early in 1940, is vice president of East Ber- 
lin’s Scientific Academy. Hans Gunther 
Gitner, another ex-Nazi, Is rector of the 
medical academy in Dresden. Another Hit- 
ler officer, Karl Welhagen, is a professor at 
the Humboldt University. 

Other Nazis-turned Communist hold pro- 
fessorships at the universities of Freiberg, 
Rostok, and Greifswald. In 1933, Karl Nisler, 
Oscar Elsner and Hans Mitlacher became 
Nazis. Today they are professors in the 
Democratic Republic. 

Nazi writers who once promulgated the 
idea of Aryan racial superiority now hack 
away at Communist themes in the world of 
East German letters. Kurt Herwart Ball, 
formerly editor in chief of the anti-Semitic 
periodical “Der Hammer” (the Hammer), 
is now a respected contributor to official East 
Berlih literature. 

The chief editors of two East German pub- 
lications, Hans Austard, of German Foreign 
Affairs, and Gunther Kretzscher, of New 
Germany, became Nazis in 1933. Journalists 
of lesser magnitude have long abandoned 
Hitler for Marx in their articles for newspa- 
pers, magazines and professional periodicals 
in East Germany. Kurt Biecha, Nazi mem- 
bership card No. 8634832, is a top figure in 
the East German press agency, a mouthpiece 
for the Communist government. 

At least two former Nazi judges have been 
given posts on the East German Supreme 
Court. Dr. Kurt Schumann, who received 
Nazi party card No. 5777794 in 1937, is be- 
lieved to have sentenced thousands of Jews 
to the gas chamber during World War II. As 
a Communist, he has presided at numerous 
cases involving “political crimes” against 
the East German Republic, For his judicial 
services, Dr. Schumann has been awarded 
the “Fatherland Order of Merit“ by Soviet 
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Premier Nikita S. Khrushehev. Another 
East German Supreme Court judge who had 
allied himself with Hitler is Dr. Horst Hetsar, 
who has not attained the prominence in 
Communist circles achieyed by Dr. Schu- 
mann. 

East Germany also employs ex-Nazis to do 
international anti-Semitic dirty work. Pro- 
fessor Werner Hartke, president of the Sci- 
entific Academy at Pankow, is chairman of 
the German-Arabian Society, which nomi- 
nally promotes friendship between East Ger- 
man and Arab. 

Professor Hartke, in the old Hitler days, 
had a friend, Johann von Leers, who was 
an aide to Joseph Goebbels, the Feuhrer's 
Minister of Propaghnda. Von Leers con- 
verted to Islam rather than communism, and 
is now the Chief Adviser on Jewish Affairs 
for United Arab Republic President Gamal 
Abdel Nasser. Von Leers also has a new 
name, Omar Amim, which he uses to ad- 
vance neo-nazism in the Middle East. 

On one visit to Cairo, Dr. Hartke met von 
Leers-Omar Amim and a second Nazi alum- 
nus, SS Col. Leipold Gleim, who is one of 
President Nasser’s personal bodyguards. 
Gleim, now known as El Nacher, assured his 
Hitler-day cronies that the chief function of 
the Egyptian Security Service was to combat 
zionism and, of course, all imperialism, 

Heinrich Brandweiner, Nazi card No. 
8123654, issued May 1, 1938, lectures at East 
German Universities when he is not working 
on international Communist propaganda 
campaigns. Born in Austria, Brandweiner 
was chief of the “secret police” inside the 
Communist delegations at the youth-peace 
festival in Vienna several years ago. Dur- 
ing the Korean war he was active in spread- 
ing the report that the U.S, military forces 
were using germ warfare against the Chinese 
Communists. In 1952, Brandweiner receievd 
the Lenin Peace Prize for his efforts. 


On December 1, 1938, Ernst Grossman was 
issued Nazi party card No. 6855320. Later, he 
was a guard at the Sachsenhausen concen- 
tratlon camp and served with the Sachsen- 
hausen-Orienburg Death Battalion,” an ef- 
ficient group of population“ exterminators. 

Since his conversion to communism, Gross- 
man has been embraced in Volgagard (for- 
merly Stalingrad) as a friend of the Soviet 
Union. Premier Khrushchey has awarded 
him the Worker Hero and Master Farmer 
medals, apparently for his work as chairman 
of the Agriculture Production Collective in 
the Democratic Republic. Grossman is also 
a deputy in the Erfurt District Parliament. 
The late Adolf Eichmann was hiding in 
Argentina when one of his former gas cham- 
ber officers, Kurt Lange, was helping the East 
German Government establish an SS-type 
security force. 

There are other smaller, Nazi-fry working 
for the East German Communists. Gerhard 
Exwert, card No. 403241, was a leader of Hit- 
ler's youth-indoctrination movement. Now 
he is an agricultural expert. 

Karl Bramson, who became a Nazi in 1933, 
is a high school teacher and vice chairman 
of the Magdeburg District Soviet-German 
Friendship League. 

Herbert Kruger is a full-fledged activist = 

the East German Communist Party. 
Nazi judge, card No. 310206, Kruger deported 
thousands of Jews to concentration camps 
and later became a Hitler storm trooper. To- 
day, students listen to his lectures at the 
Ulbricht Academy of Political Science and 
Law in Potsdam-Babelsberg. He is also a 
deputy in the national parliament. 


If the East German Government is sincere 
in its expressions of horror at Nazis in high 
West German official positions, a thorough 
housecleaning in the Democratic Republic 
wone help convince thé world of this sin- 
cerity. 
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U.S. Aids Sukarno 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following article from the 
Era, Bradford, Pa., May 18, 1963: 

U.S. Aims SUKARNO 
(By Andrew Tully) 


WasuHinoton.—While we still have our 
shirt, the time has come for the United 
States to tell that lower-case bum in In- 
donesia to get lost. 

They call him “President” Sukarno, but 
to anyone who has not spent the last 10 
years on a desert island this reads “Dictator.” 
Indonesia is not a republic but Sukarno's 
private property, complete with occasional 
martial law and a hot romance with com- 
munism. 

While he is not tooling about his domain 
naming mountains after himself, Sukarno 
thumbs his nose at Uncle Sam by partying 
with Commies and suggesting it's about time 
Red China took a stick to Indis, 

Lately, he has been verbal swipes 
at Malaysia, which is scheduled to become a 
new nation August 31 when Malaya absorbs 
Singapore and the three British colonies 
adjacent to Indonesia. Malaya is Western- 
oriented and vigorously anti-Communist, 
and so Sukarno hints that he may have to 
take the country over. 

U.S. SUPPORTS GESTAPO 

It would seem time to cry enough after 
Uncle Sam has given Sukarno more than 
$750 million and received nothing In return 
but ideological kicks in the teeth, but the 
end is not in sight. To Congress’s surprise, 
the Agency for International Development 
(AID) has revealed that it recently gave 
Sukarno $19.7 million in emergency aid, in 
addition to a $17 million loan announced 
March 6. 

AID makes no bones of the fact that this 
dough has been handed Sukarno as a bribe 
to keep him from setting up housekeeping 
with the Commies. 

And just to make sure this junior grade 
Hitler maintains his grip on his country, we 
have earmarked $2.7 million of that financial 
sop to equip and train a special unit of the 
Indonesian police to keep the Indonesians in 
their place. Apparently, you don't call that 
sort of special unit a Gestapo these days. 

SO HE'S DISILLUSIONED 

Sukarno is the prime example of the Amer- 
ican policy of turning the other cheek in 
dealing with so-called emerging nations. 
Frank Coffin, deputy administrator of AID, 
confirmed this in an almost incredible state- 
ment to the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Indonesia is one of the countries which 
has been helped by the United States, he 
said, after they accepted aid from the Sino- 
Soviet axis “and have since become dis- 
illusioned with such aid.” 

In Main Street English, this means we 
don’t mind if Sukarno accepts aid and ideo- 
logical comfort from the Reds so long as he 
lets us force a few million bucks on him 
when he's having a lover’s quarrel with the 
Commies. 

BLOW TO GOOD FRIENDS 

Tronically, our wooing of Sukarno is a slap 
in the face to one of our few friends In Asia, 
the 60-year-old Malayan Prime Minister, 
Abdul Rahman. But, of course, the trouble 
with Rahman is that he’s anti-Communist 
and thus, apparently, suspect. 
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Rahman laughs at our argument that by 
keeping Sukarno in luxuries like the latest 
jet airliners—$20 million worth—we are pre- 
venting Indonesia from going Communist. 

It is Rahman's contention that we should 
force Sukarno to make up his mind once and 
for all whether he wants to go Communist, 
and some of the experts here say it would be 
a good idea if we lost the guy. For Indonesia 
is 90 percent Moslem and the people un- 
doubtedly would rise up and overthrow 
Sukarno rather than see their country 
handed over to those efficient office managers 
from Moscow or Peking. 

Sukarno's latest vagary was to name the 
Indian Ocean after Indonesia. Give that guy 
a little more dough and he'll be trying to 
change the name of California. 


Poet Laureate Paddy Joyce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


oF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
two outstanding poems by my dear and 
talented friend, Mr. Patrick Joyce, orig- 
inally from my hometown of Clinton, 
Mass., and a close friend and neighbor 
of mine for years. 

These poems are dedicated to the great 
Robert Frost, of enduring fame, and the 
late A. E. Housman, one of the finest of 
the English school poets. 

Like all of Mr. Joyce's works, these 
poems captivate the spirit of these great 
artists, whose names will go down in the 
history of letters as among the very best 
in the English language.. f 

The poems follow: 

In MEMORIAM, Two POETS 
ROBERT FROST, NEW ENGLAND 


White on the hills in your hard land, 
The lonely birches silent stand. 
Stonewalls that blend with rock and rill 
Bind fast their antique limits still. 
Fences you fought through all your years 
Still hold their hostages to fears. 
Neighbors are near, but still can keep 
Secrets that most have buried deep. 
Answers you sought in vain to find 

Still haunt the heart and hurt the mind. 
What can we do, now death has stilled 
Your voice and left the void unfilled? 
But follow paths you long had set 

Until your granite goals are met. 

Your words of wisdom spur the weak, 
Hearten the strong in what they speak. 
All is not futile, all not lost, 

While men remember Robert Frost. 


A. E. HOUSMAN, ENGLAND 
Sweet melancholy singer, 
Of youthful days long fied; 
Sad requiem chimes ringer, 
Whose own voice now is dead; 
No longer will you bring us, 
In verse that drives to tears, 
The loneliness of lassies 
And lads in far-off years. 


The roses that were flaming, 
The flowers you used to know, 
The gardens that were lovely 
In England long ago; 
Brave lancers riding handsome, 
With hearts a lass could break, 
Who fought in wars f 
And died for England’ sake. 
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Only your verse remembers, 
Only your songs still sing 
Of your love and our love, 
And every vanished spring; 
Of dreams long gone but golden, 
Of life, bright, sad but true: 
Sweet melancholy singer, 
Our youth still lives in you. 


An Outrage in Venezuela 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the attack on the American Military 
Mission in Venezuela, and the more re- 
cent attack on an American private en- 
terprise there has proven the danger, if 
such proof were necessary, of the real 
threat from Communist Cuba. By giv- 
ing Russia a full military base in the 
middle of this hemisphere to train and 
equip subversive elements, we have en- 
dangered the freedom of every republic 
in the hemisphere. Now at long last the 
Organization of American States has 
called for action on several fronts. 
Many of us in the Congress have been 
requesting this OAS program and urge 
its speedy adoption. 

The Miami Herald recently pointed 
out this need in an editorial “An Out- 
rage in Venezuela.” Under the unani- 
mous consent of my colleagues, I include 
it in the RECORD: 


PROVING THE OAS Is Rigut—AN OUTRAGE IN 
VENEZUELA 


The latest outrage in Venezuela ought to 
make July 3 an Independence Day for the 
New World. - 

Eight gunmen overpowered four Vene- 
zuelans guarding the headquarters of the 
U.S. military mission in Caracas, At pistol 
point, amid insults, they stripped off the 
clothing of six U.S. Army officers and gagged 
them. They splashed gasoline around the 
building, set it afire and fled with the mili- 

uniforms, weapons, and valuables of 
their victims. 

Almost at the same moment, in Washing- 
ton, D.C., a special committee of the Or- 
ganization of American States filed its long- 
awaited report. The committee warned that 
Venezuela was Cuba's next target in the 
drive to communize the Western Hemisphere. 

“There is no doubt,” said the OAS com- 
mittee, “that the Castro regime selected 
Venezuela as its primary objective.” 

Conquering Venezuela for communism is 
the avowed aim of the thugs who attacked 
the U.S. Army center in Caracas. Their raid 
could hardly have been timed better to en- 
courage action on the OAS committee's 
warning. / 

The committee made a series of recom- 
mendations for blunting the Red dagger 
pointed at every government in the Ameri- 
cas. Here is the course of action proposed 
to the OAS by the representatives of eight 
nations: 

1. Call on every member state for the facts 
about Communist activity and agents on its 
territory. 

2. Convoke a meeting of the chiefs of se- 
curity services and intelligence of all OAS 
members to suggest measures for blocking 
the export of communism from Cuba. 

3. Cut off travel between Cuba and the 
rest of the hemisphere. 
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4, Halt the shipment of money and propa- 
ganda from Cuba to Latin America. 

In support of this program, the OAS com- 
mittee declared that Cuba has been trans- 
formed into a Soviet military camp and is 
being used as a training center and supply 
base for spreading communism. At present, 
the committee added, Red agents move at 
will about Latin America, infiltrating gov- 
ernments, labor unions, student and pro- 
fessional organizations. 

The OAS group said agents in Latin Amer- 
ica receive their orders direct from Moscow, 
Peking, and Havana. The 60-page docu- 
ment noted that communism “has found 
Subversion the most effective method of 
conquering peoples and territories without 
the enormous risks that it would run with 
a world war.“ 

The OAS Council will meet to consider 
this committee report on July 3. And that’s 
why we say that date ought to become an 
Independence Day for the Americas through 
OAS action to liberate the hemisphere from 
Communist subversion. 

The result will ensue if the United States 
reacts as it should to the indignities inflicted 
on members of its Armed Forces by Red 
hirelings in Caracas. 


Demonstrations Overlook Individual Re- 
sponsibility in Asking Government So- 
lution for All Racial Troubles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS = 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in a society 
of freemen each individual must be 
judged on his own merits, he will be re- 
warded according to the extent of his 
own ability, initiative and character. 
This is a simple truth that has been over- 
looked by those who are leading the 
demonstrations to better the lot of Negro 
citizens in America. 

Certainly no man should be denied his 
legitimate rights under the Constitution 
because of his race, but no law can 
guarantee equal opportunity and equal 
rewards for all because we do not all have 
equal abilities, equal capabilities, or even 
equal desires. 

The only just solution to the problems 
now confronting us because of race will 
be a solution based on the moral issue of 
the responsibility of individual citizens 
and not demonstrations, violence, kill- 
ings, or more laws. 

As a part of these remarks I would like 
to include an extremely well written edi- 
torial by David Lawrence in the June 24 
issue of U.S. News & World Report: 

Bur 
(By David Lawrence) 

President Kennedy addressed a nationwide 
television and radio audience on the night 
of June 11. 

But—no spokesman for the opposition 
viewpoint from either party in Congress was 
Stven an opportunity afterwards to make a 
rebuttal to that same audience, Mr, Ken- 
nedy said: 

“Difficulties over segregation and discrimi- 
nation exist in every city, in every State of 
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the Union, producing in many cities a ris- 
ing tide of discontent that threatens the 
public safety.” 

But—the vast majority of the American 
people certainly didn’t have this feeling of 
disarry or of imminent danger fust a few 
months ago, before the so-called nonviolent 
demonstration stirred up violence and the 
Supreme Court of the United States sudden- 
ly divested local police authorities of their 
power to secure the conviction of persons 
guilty of inciting disorder. The President 
desc bed the current situation as follows: 

“The fires of frustration and discord are 
burning in every city, North and South, 
where legal remedies are not at hand. Re- 
dress is sought in the streets, in demon- 
trations, parades, and protests which create 
tensions and threaten violence and threaten 
lives.” 

But—were these demonstrations spontane- 
ous, or were they organized and directed by 
persons who deliberately played upon the 
prejudices and enraged feelings of both 
sides? The President continued: 

“It is better to settle these matters in the 
courts than on the streets, and new laws 
are needed at every level, but law alone can- 
not make men see right.” 

But—the President nevertheless insisted 
that laws of a repressive nature and of 
doubtful corstitutionality be enacted to co- 
erce the owners of private businesses to 
surrender their right to decide how best to 
maintain their customer relations. Mr. Ken- 
nedy declared: 

“We face, therefore, a moral crisis as a 
country and a people. It cannot be met by 
repressive police action. It cannot be left 
to increased demonstrations in the streets. 
It cannot be quieted by token moves or talk. 
It is a time to act in the Congress, in your 
State and local legislative body and, above 
all, in all of our daily lives.” 

But—can a moral crisis be solved by in- 
tensifying the controversy through legislative 
proposals, especially when the people are not 
convinced that an invasion of their private 
rights by law is fair to them or that they 
should be called upon to give up their cher- 
ished right of “freedom of association,” as 
the Supreme Court terms it? The President 
added: 

“Those who do nothing are inviting shame 
as well as violence. Those who act boldly 
are recognizing right as well as as reality. 
* è è Ishall ask the Congress of the United 
States to act, to make a commitment it has 
not fully made in this century to the propo- 
sition that race has no place in American life 
or aW. 

“The old code of equity law under which 
we live commands for every wrong a remedy, 
but in too many communities, in too many 
parts of the country, wrongs are inflicted on 
Negro citizens and there are no remedies at 
law. Unless the Congress acts, their only 
remedy is the street.” 

But—wrongs are frequently inflicted on 
many whites, too, and the remedy is not 
sought in mob violence. 

Legislation alone, argued the President, 
cannot solve this problem, and he then added 
that “it must be solved in the homes of every 
American in every community across our 
country.” 

But—if race prejudice has “no place in 
American life,” does the President favor 
inte: of Negroes and whites, against 
which there is the biggest single prejudice 
between these two races today? Some States 
still have laws barring such marriages, and 
the Supreme Court has never invalidated 
them. 

Does the President, moreover, favor laws 
requiring integration of private clubs and 
private schools? These organizations, along 
with labor unions, operate under the bene- 
ficent license of Federal and State law— 
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tax exemption—and are thus State con- 
nected, as the Supreme Court could classify 
it. 

Mr, Kennedy pointed out in his speech that 
the “lack of an adequate education denies 
the Negro a chance to get a decent job.” 
He said that Negro students who have at- 
tended segregated schools have “suffered a 
loss which can never be restored.” 

But—if this be true, why have so many 
Negroes, in the North and the South, who 
have attended predominantly Negro schools 
and colleges been able to attain high posi- 
tions in the business and professional world, 
while other Negroes who were educated in 
integrated schools failed? Is a person’s suc- 
cess or failure in life dependent only on his 
schooling? Must we not realistically ex- 
amine the worth of the individual himself? 

The President said: “Every American 
ought to have the right to be treated as he 
would wish to be treated.” 

But—in reality every American ought to 
be treated as he deserves to be treated, 
namely, on the basis of his ability and moral 
character, and his consideration for the 
rights of his fellow man. This is the es- 
sence of responsible individualism in a free 
society. 


Communists in Hawaii? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call the attention of the Congress 
to a letter of great significance which ap- 
peared in the Evening Star of this date, 
June 19, 1963, written by Dr. Lenora N. 
Bilger, former dean and now professor 
emeritus of chemistry at the University 
of Hawaii. 

It has been my pleasure to be ac- 
quainted with Dr. Bilger for many years, 
ever since I was a student at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. She is regarded with 
highest esteem in the State of Hawaii. 

I agree with Dr. Bilger that the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii rates high among the 
institutions of advanced learning in the 
world and that the East-West Center 
for Cultural and Technical Exchange is 
one of the finest influences for world 
peace ever conceived or put into active 
operation. These two great institutions 
were recently subjected to unjust, 
groundless attacks from a Member of 
Congress and an admiral of the Navy. 
As one closely associated with the univer- 
sity for many years, Dr. Bilger speaks 
with respectable authority; and I fully 
agree with her that there is no Com- 
munist infiltration at the University of 
Hawaii or the East-West Center. 

Dr. Bilger’s letter follows: 

Hawanax DEFENSE = 

In the past few days, by radio and press, 
the opinions on communism in Hawaii of 
Adm. Harry D. Felt, now stationed in Hawali, 
and of a 1961 10-day visitor, Republican 
Congresswoman Frances P. Bouton, have 
been revealed. Resentment and shock such 
as are seldom felt in the State of Hawaii 
have swept the islands. 

I find it dificult to discover in any of the 
publicized experiences or statements of these 
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two commentators any specific or precise 
information which might help to establish 
the soundness or veracity of their judgments. 
Where and from whom and under what cir- 
cumstances have their very serious accusa- 
tions come? These questions are answered 
by only vague and hazy comments such as, 
“It is very apparent when you go there (to 
the University of Hawaii)”; “I found much 
of the Communist influence”; “States as 
States should not exist so far away”; “I 
didn’t like the atmosphere at all (University 
of Hawaii)”; and “I am a little out of my 
field, of course,” etc. 

I håve been a member of the faculty of 
the University of Hawali for 35 years, have 
served as dean, professor, department chair- 
man, senior professor, chairman of important 
committees, and honorary member of the 
Woman's Honor Society. I am now pro- 
fessor emeritus of chemistry. I should know 
whereof I speak. With all of the very close 
association with students and faculty which 
these official positions would naturally pro- 
vide, I have at no time sensed any signs of 
Communist infiltration into the University 
of Hawaii. 

As far as Mrs. Botton’s question, Do you 
think we will probably be able to do some- 
thing to strengthen that institution?” is 
concerned, may I say of the University of 
Hawall, that its origins, its progress over 
only 50 years, it academic standards, and 
research, and the caliber of its faculty, have 
placed it high among institutions of ad- 
vanced learning, not only in the United 
States but also abroad. 

I have great confidence in my good friends, 
our two Representatives in the House and 
our two Members of the U.S. Senate and 
recommend them to everyone in the country 
for their honor, integrity, intelligence, and 
love of America and Hawall as four men who 
are able and capable of providing the Na- 
tion with the truth about Hawall in its rela- 
tion to communism. I am confident that 
their influence will be met with regard to 
Hawali's loyalty to the Nation. 

A final word: In my opinion, the East- 
West Center of the University of Hawail 
is one of the finest influences for world peace 
ever conceived or put into active opera- 
tion. 


And a question: Could this immediate 
fiare of communism have a glimmer of rela- 
tionship to the glorious reception accorded 
to President Kennedy upon his very recent 
visit to Hawaii? 

Lznora N. Brin. 

HONOLULU, 


Shippers Associations: A Necessary 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, in sec- 
tion 402(c) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, the Congress has specifically ex- 
eluded from economic regulation “the 
operations of a shipper, or a group or 
association of shippers, in consolidating 
or distributing freight for themselves or 
for the members thereof, on a nonprofit 
basis, for the purpose of securing the 
benefits of carload, truckload, or other 
volume rates.“ 

There are many shippers associations 
organized for this purpose. Some of 
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them are members of the American In- 
stitute for Shippers’ Associations, a trade 
association which I had the privilege of 
addressing on the occasion of its third 
annual meeting in Washington May 23. 
Aside from shipper groups, the member- 
ship consists of some of the most reput- 
able merchandising and manufacturing 
concerns in the country. I learned from 
them that, despite the exclusion in the 
act, shipper associations constantly are 
being harassed by suits and complaints 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. In fact, 43 such complaints 
presently are pending before the Com- 
mission. 

There may be some shipper groups 
operating not in consonance with the 
law. I hold no brief for them. I speak, 
however, for the legitimate shipper as- 
sociations which have been under harass- 
ment no less than the illegal ones. It 
seems to me the ICC has been negligent 
in not setting down rules by which this 
segment of transportation may operate 
under the law. They are long overdue. 

Morris H. Glazer, editor emeritus of 
Transport Topics, a national trucking 
publication, has discussed this subject in 
one of his columns, Under unanimous 
consent, I include this article at this 
point in the RECORD: 

SHIPPER Co-ops—GvuImpELINES NEEDED To DE- 
TERMINE WHEN EXEMPTION APPLIES 
(By Morris H. Glazer) 

“A Thief Has His Hand in Your Pocket“ is 
the startling title of a pamphlet just issued 
by the Committee on Transportation Prac- 
tices, a group representing motor common 
carrier interests. It treats of illegal trucking. 
Among other citations of illegality, it states: 

“Since the COTP began its fight, a dozen 
bogus shipper associations have closed their 
doors. Nearly 1,000 companies and indi- 
viduals have been named in complaints for- 
mally citing them for violations of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act.” 

COTP, however, notes that “The reference 
to a thief in this brochure in no way refers 
to nor reflects upon the lawful transporta- 
tion performed by the legitimate private car- 
rier, the lawfully constituted shipper asso- 
ciation, or the certificated motor carrier. All 
references to a thief herein apply only to 
those who engage in transportation prac- 
tices that are illegal.” 

The question of what is a legally consti- 
tuted shipper association presently is before 
the Commission by virtue of some 30 com- 
plaints filed in the last few years. Part IV, 
section 402(c) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act clothes certain shipper groups in legal 
raiment in stating that “The provisions of 
this part shall not be construed to apply to 
the operations of a shipper, or a group or 
association of shippers, in consolidating or 
distributing freight for themselves or for 
the members thereof, on a nonprofit basis, 
for the purpose of securing the benefits of 
car load, truckload, or other volume rates.” 

SHIPPER ASSOCIATION POSITION 


The case for the shipper association al- 
legedly operating within the framework of 
this exemption is ably presented In a brief 
filed recently with the Commission on Balti- 
more Shippers & Receivers Cooperative, et 
al, The defendants in this case “jointly and 
severally do not condone any illegal enter- 
prise which seeks to siphon the strength of 
the common carrier industry,” but they re- 
sent being treated as “second-class citizens 
who do not deserve due process and equal 
protection of the laws.” Baltimore Shippers 
& Receivers has been accused of operating 
as a broker, motor carrier, and freight for- 
warder, without appropriate authority. 
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There apparently is more than a legal issue 
involved in this case. Traffic facts seem to 
indicate that the apparent guilt of Baltimore 
Shippers & Receivers may lie in its use of 
piggyback. According to the brief, Balti- 
more Shi & Receivers paid line-haul 
motor carriers $208,295 in 1958, as against 
$41,810 in 1962, whereas the railroads re- 
ceived not one cent in 1958, but $558,333 in 
1962. 

The Baltimore Shippers group complain 
that they are being subjected to “the rank- 
est form of harassment.” The complaint 
against the cooperative was filed more than 
2 years ago. Hearings were held October 25 
and 26, November 19 and 20, 1962, and Feb- 
ruary 13 and 14, 1963, before Examiner Law- 
rence A. Van Dyke, Jr. 


Baltimore Shippers & Receivers is a 
member of the American Institute for Ship- 
pers’ Associations, Inc., a trade association 
embracing about 40 groups and individual 
shippers, which purports to subscribe to a 
“code of operations” for bona fide shippers’ 
associations, Among other provisions, the 
code dictates that there shall be no paid 
solicitation by a shippers’ association for 
freight; that they shall utilize the services of 
regulated carriers only; that they shall op- 
erate on a nonprofit basis, and that they shall 
not conduct private carriage. 


RULING AWAITED IN KEY CASE 


These are but a few of the guidelines of 
operation shipper groups believe are essen- 
tial to maintain uncontested legal status. 
Others no doubt could be added, and the 
institute is looking to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to enunclate them, per- 
haps in connection with its decision in the 
Atlanta Shippers Association, Inc., case. The 
issue of whether a bona fide shipper associa- 
tion may or may not operate as a corporation 
was argued recently before the entire Com- 
mission in the Atlanta Shippers case as a 
matter of general transportation importance. 
Division 1 of ICC held that the exemption 
under section 402(c) does not apply to cor- 
porations. 

In the last 20 years, the Commission and 
the courts have had the opportunity to pass 
on the validity of certain shipper associa- 
tions, some of which were incorporated. The 
leading decision in this field is the case of 
Pacific Coast Wholesalers, Inc. The Com- 
mission's initial decision in that case was 
handed down in November 1945. It found 
that Pacific Coast, a corporation, was a bona 
fide shippers’ association within the mean- 
ing of the exemption. From 1945 to 1962, 
the Commission has interpreted the statu- 
tory exemption from freight forwarder regu- 
lation as extending to corporations along 
with other groups or forms of associations, 
Now Division 1 changes the interpretation, 
and, ag a result, uncertainty, confusion, and 
litigation result. An early and definitive de- 
cision in the Atlanta Shippers case would be 
of great benefit to shipper groups, the car- 
riers and the Commission, as well. 


Hartford Rebuilds Its Central Business 
Area To Insure Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Q. DADDARIO 


HON. EMILIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, my 
home city of Hartford has been engaged 
in a major redevelopment program 
which is reaching a point where the en- 
tire city is enthusiastic about what has 
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been accomplished. Day by day, people 
are seeing come to fruition the hopes 
and dreams of past years. 

At the same time, new and imagina- 
tive projects are being proposed. Just 
last week, new plans for the west of 
Hartford, based on development of an 
industrial park, and plans for a redevel- 
opment program in East Hartford which 
would complement the Hartford plans, 
were discussed in the press, 

A major magazine story has just ap- 
peared in the Engineering News-Record, 
written by Robert J. Stinson, himself 
formerly of Hartford and thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the real estate and construc- 
tion developments in the city. I believe 
it should be of interest to Members who 
have or who are contemplating such 
programs. 

The article follows: 

Hartrorp REBUILDS Irs- CENTRAL Business 
AREA TO INSURE GROWTH 

Within 3 years, buillding contractors have 
changed the face of Hartford. Before an- 
other 2 years pass, rondbullders will change 
its map. 

But reaching the point in this New Eng- 
land city’s economic revival where $49-mil- 
lion worth of office towers stretch skyward 
required 11 years of planning, arguing and 
legal maneuvering. 

A block north of this gleaming glass, steel 
and concrete commercial complex, crawler 
tractors chew at earth and cranes swing 
bridge steel into place along a section of a 
3.6-mile highway that will curve through the 
city from border to border. The $78-million 
cross-city expressway (East-West Highway), 
like the urban redevelopment project, started 
taking shape about 15 years after its con- 
ception in 1945. 

Both arrived on the scene under pressure 
from internal and external economic forces. 
The external economics—basically the Fed- 
eral-aid highway and redevelopment pro- 
grams—provided convenient vehicles for 
both projects. Local economics, however, 
exerted the greatest pressure. 

Economic data, combined with the flight 
of major commercial and manufacturing 
companies from Hartford, alerted the public 
to the need for fast action. 

It couldn't come too soon. In 1940, Hart- 
tord's population of 166,267 represented 51 
percent of the population in the 26 sur- 
rounding communities that form the area's 
new concept of the capital region. By 1950 
Hartford could claim only 45 percent of the 
capital region’s 395,201 inhabitants. And 
the 1960 census showed the city's population 
had plunged to 32 percent of the region's 
population of 504,600. The decline contin- 
ues today. 

Comparative figures for retail sales were 
equally disconcerting. In 1959, retail sales 
in the capital region hit an estimated $760.7 
million, according to the Connecticut State 
Development Commission. Hartford claimed 
48 percent of the total. But in 1961, capi- 
tal region retail sales yolume soared to $829.2 
million. Hartford's volume edged up to 
$309.9 million, 44 percent of the region's 
volume. 

Only easy access on good highways and 
feeder streets to attractive shopping, business 
and entertainment facilities in the central 
business district could stem the decline of 
the city’s relative economic importance. 

It also needed attractive, economical rental 
housing. Apartments would not dramati- 
Cally reverse the migration to the suburbs, 
but they could slow the outflow by attract- 
ing the younger and older persons who 
Would live in the city if given a selection 
of attractive housing. 
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Once awakened, Hartford leaders quickly 
pushed residents of the city into action. In 
rapid order, the yoters approved redevelop- 
ment bond issues totaling close to $10 mil- 
lion. Surveys and renderings came to life 
alter moldering for years in the files of city 
planning and redevelopment officials. Con- 
struction equipment lumbered onto desig- 
nated sites. 


REDEVELOPMENT 


In the beginning, about 1 year after Con- 
gress enacted the National Housing Act of 
1949 with its title I provision for urban 
redevelopment, the city council established a 
redevelopment agency. 

Then the City Plan Commission selected 
for redevelopment a 10-acre site between the 
Connecticut River and the central retail dis- 
trict. ‘The tract formed one of the worst 
slums that have existed in New England. 

Soon after obtaining planning funds in 
1952 from the U.S. Government, Hartford lost 
ground while it fought a court case challeng- 
ing its right to issue redevelopment bonds, 
Redevelopment opponents held some poig- 
nant, if not entirely valid arguments; the 
area designated sheltered 300 families; it 
contained 107 small business establishments; 
it had an Old World charm. 

The facts of existing squalor, however, won 
the fight, and the courts found for the city 
in 1954. In 1956, the voters approved a bond 
issue to finance the city’s share of land ac- 
quisition. 

Two more years passed while the city ac- 
quired land and razed the buildings. 


SUCCESS AND NEAR FAILURE 


In 1958, from among half a dozen big- 
name developers from all parts of the Nation, 
the city selected as project sponsor, F. H. 
McGraw & Co., Inc., a Hartford-based con- 
struction company. It won with a proposal 
prepared by Charles Du Bose, of Hartford, in 
association with Emery Roth & Sons and 
Richard Roth, the latter two of New York 
City, 

A tight money market intervened and the 
McGraw Co., failed to get financing. The 
project moved close to disaster at the end 
of 1959. 

In the previous 3 to 4 years, however, events 
occurred that shook businessmen, city offi- 
cials, and residents. 

With no room to expand in the trafic- 
choked 1844 square miles of the city, major 
commercial and manufacturing companies 
moved to adjoining communities. The 
lengthy list included some of the Nation’s 
biggest and most prosperous companies, in- 
cluding Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Co., employing more than 2,000 persons, and 
Fuller Brush Co., employing about 1,500. 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance bought land 
in an adjoining town and announced it would 
leave Hartford. 8 

BREAKTHROUGH 


Where physical decay had apparently 
failed, scouring of the economic base suc- 
ceeded. 

Gladden W. Baker, chairman of the finance 
committee of the Travelers Insurance Cos., 
saw the pall cast by Phoenix's announcement. 
He also saw a good investment as he looked 
from the Travelers building toward the 
cleared redevelopment site two blocks dis- 
tant. 

Travelers, with assets last year totaling 
more than $4.2 billion, formed a subsidiary, 
Constitution Plaza, Inc. With Roger C. Wil- 
kins, a vice president of Travelers at its helm, 
the subsidiary bought the McGraw Co. 's in- 
terest in the redevelopment job. McGraw 
also got the construction contract, 

The 4 years of public education previous 
to 1959 paid off. Officials of Phoenix Mutual 
changed their mind about moving the com- 
pany to the suburbs. The city bought nearly 
4 acres of land across the street from Con- 
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stitution Plaza under a city-State redevelop- 
ment program and resold it to Phoenix, Al- 
though an entirely separate financial and 
construction venture, Phoenix's $9 million, 
13-story elliptical building forms an integral 
part of the larger development. Harrison &= 
Abramovitz, of New York City, designed this 
building. 

The local radio and television station sery- 
ing the area had also planned to leave the 
city, but reversed its decision and agreed 
to lease a major building in Constitution 
Plaza. 

Hartford Natlonal Bank & Trust Co. signed 
up as major tenant for an 18-story building. 
Connecticut Bank & Trust Co. became the 
controlling tenant of the second office build- 
ing, a 20-story tower. 

With the major commitments in hand, 
Travelers ordered a work start in 1960 sub- 
stantially along the lines of the concept de- 
veloped by the McGraw Co. 

Today, the project, which contains under- 
ground parking space for 1,800 cars, is more 
than 70 percent leased. The 18-story bulld- 
ing is occupied. Radio and TV station WTIC 
is operating in its building, and Hartford 
Connecticut Bank & Trust is scheduled to 
open for business in its new 20-story head- 
quarters June 24. 

A five-story structure rising from a retail 
shopping area houses the Travelers Research 
Center and the Greater Hartford Chamber 
of Commerce. The Phoenix building, under 
contract to George A. Fuller Co. of New York 
City, will be completed by the end of August. 
A 315-room, multistory hotel aims at com- 
pletion by the end of this year. ` 

ONLY A PIECE OF THE PROGRAM 


The $40-million Constitution Plaza and its 
neighboring Phoenix Mutual project, repre- 
sent only a part of the city's redevelopment 
program for the downtown area. 

The others are: 

Windsor Street: 7l-acre project for com- 
mercial and manufacturing use. The city 
has acquired almost all of the land and razed 
more than 30 percent of the total, When de- 
veloped, officials estimate investment in the 
area will exceed $21 million. 

Bushnell Plaza: About 7 acres to be de- 
veloped for high-rise apartment buildings 
containing about 300 d units. The 
city opened proposals from eight bidders last 
month and selection of a developer is ex- 
pected shortly. Robert J. Bliss, executive di- 
rector of the redevelopment agency, esti- 
mates completed value at about $8 million, 
with completion scheduled in 1964 or 1965. 

Underwood: A 33-acre late entry in the 
redevelopment program, officials shaped this 
program around Underwood Corp., a com- 
pany employing 3,000 persons. The East- 
West Highway claimed its employee parking 
lot, a loss that company officials said could 
jeopardize the company’s operations in the 
city. City officials hope for completion next 
year and estimated the project’s value when 
finished at about $2.5 million. This project 
will combine razing of unserviceable units 
and renewal of structurally sound bulidings. 

Sheldon-Charter Oak, section A: A 37- 
acre project with 200 acres tagged for re- 
development. All of the residential build- 
ings in the 37 acres will be demolished, 
while some of the industrial plants will re- 
main. 


Trumbull Street: A 2l-acre project in the 
central business district, with a portion of 
the area within the city’s retail core. A 
start on this project, which includes widen- 
ing of the existing north-south thorough- 
fare to six lanes from its present two to 
four, will commence late this year. 

Plans call for construction of municipal 
garages providing space for 800 to 1,000 cars, 
new retail space, and tion and enter- 
talnment facilities. cials says completed 
value will run to about $9 million, 
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The city planned this project as a means 
of providing balance for the retail core. 
Officails concede that construction of Con- 
stitution Plaza and additions to the city’s 
largest department store, threw much of the 
retail weight east of Main Street along which 
side major retall units already face. 

Parking and the hoped for entertainment 
center will bring shoppers into the westerly 
Trumbull Street area from where they will 
move east past the variety of retail shops in 
the section toward the department stores 
and Constitution Plaza. 

REDEVELOPMENT SPILLOVER 

Can it be done? A few diehards, of which 
very few remain since the appearance on the 
scene of Constitution Plaza, wonder if the 
overall city program can be digested. 

Travelers accomplishment of Constitution 
Plaza, however, proved that spending begets 


Even before the insurance company arrived 
on the redevelopment scene, the head of the 
State’s largest retail enterprise saw that 
prospective redevelopers and the city meant 
business and made the decision to invest in 
expansion. Mrs. Beatrice Fox Auerbach, 
head of G. Fox & Co., which ranks among 
the Nation’s top 10 in gross department 
store sales, started a $7 million expansion 


As Constitution Plaza began to take shape, 
the department store plans swelled. The 
now completed structures represent roughly 
$10 million to $12 million in new retall sales 
and warehouse inyestment. 

The redevelopment project also wrought 
an innovation in the utility business; sale of 
both heating and cooling from one central 
plant located some distance from the project. 

When planned in 1960 by the Hartford Gas 
Co., the company expected to supply 6,500 
tons of refrigeration for air conditioning in 
the plaza project and the nearby Travelers 
buildings. 

Demand from businesses along the route, 
however, required a larger capacity, so the 
order for an additional 4,500-ton chiller went 
out from the gas company to Carrier Corp. 

With the plant now in operation, Hartford 
Gas Co. is the first to distribute chilled water 
as a metered utility. And the same steam 
boilers that power the refrigeration ma- 
chines drive turbines in summer furnish 
heating steam in the winter. 

The new utility thus meets the year- 
around temperature requirements of its cus- 
tomers. 

The heating-cooling plant and the under- 

distribution lines serving Constitu- 
tion Plaza and other businesses along the 
route cost about $5 million. 

And Hartford National Bank & Trust Co., 
which took a major part of space in one of 
the new towers for a branch office, recently 
announced it would build a 25-story head- 
quarters building on the site of the existing 
headquarters. Architects are Welton Beckett 
& Associates, of Los Angeles, and Jeter & 
Cook, of Hartford. Officials estimate the cost 
at $12 million. Demolition will start this 
summer. 

When relocation of families in the Windsor 
Street redevelopment area presented some 
problems, the Greater Hartford Chamber of 
Commerce took the initiative. 

This private enterprise prime mover in 
Hartford's overall redevelopment, under the 
general management of Arthur J. Lumsden, 
established a separate nonprofit corporation 
to build 40 units of housing under the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration's section 
221(d)3. This $400,000 pilot operation 
pointed the way for profit-motivated private 
builders. 

First Hartford Realty Corp. a publicly 
held real estate investment and development 
company, and its lated construction 
company, Green Manor Construction, built 
about 400 rental units under the FHA sec- 
tion. Cost ran to approximately $3.3 million. 
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Travelers Insurance, keeping up with the 
economic flow its pump priming started, in- 
vested about 66 million for modernization 
and renovation of its buildings. It also em- 


marked on a new construction job on land. 


adjoining its principal building facing on 
Main Street. 

The company cleared some old buildings 
on the site. In their places, will be an un- 
derground parking garage, a three-story 
reception and main entrance structure and a 
block-square landscaped plaza. The com- 
pany said the project will be completed next 
spring. 

Although the construction explosion 
spread its benefits among a wide number of 
general and subcontracting companies in the 
area, the George A. Fuller Co. won a gener- 
our amount of the business. 

The company holds about $60 million 
worth of contracts for building in and near 
the city, says Neil Horgan, vice president in 
charge of the company's Hartford operations, 
This total includes a $6 million, 8-story ad- 
dition to the home office building of Aetna 


Life Insurance Co, in Hartford. Last year, 


Fuller completed a $5 million annex bund- 
ing for Aetna, which followed a $4 million 
wing erected in 1958. 


HARD-CASH PAYOFF 


Those who fight for redevelopment on the 
basis of sound economics, need only point 
to Constitution Plaza for their proof. Be- 
fore redevelopment, the city assessed the 
plaza tract and the connected Phoenix Mu- 
tual site at $3.2 million and obtained tax 
revenues of less than $100,000 a year. Next 
year, the area will go on the books at about 
$30 million and bring in property tax reve- 
nues of $1.2 to $1.4 million a year. Net 
cost to the public through Federal, city 
and State outlays came to $3.6 million, 
which means the new tax revenues will cap- 
italize the outlay in 3 years. 

The project will also offset the loss of $8.5 
million in assessed yaluations claimed by the 
East-West Highway. 

HIGHWAYS-PUBLIC WORKS 


Traffic congestion struck Hartford soon 
after World War II, just as it did other 
cities across the country. As early as 1945, 
the late William H. Putnam, then chairman 
of the Hartford Flood Commission, offered 
an apparently simple solution: “Build a 
highway across the city from the eastern 
boundary at the Connecticut River to the 
western boundary at West Hartford.” 

He even submitted a proposed route. The 
idea won few backers. Getting traffic swiftly 
through the city seemed to lack urgency. 

In 1848, G. Albert Hill, State highway com- 
missioner at that time, picked up the idea. 
This aroused a lot of interest, most of it 
unfavorable. Everyone wanted the highway 
in someone’s else’s backyard or factory park- 
ing lot but not his own. 

The controversy continued until 1954, each 
interest submitting its own idea of a proper 
route across the city. The proposal for the 
East-West Highway nearly got buried by the 
appointment of a special study commission 
in 1954, And if that hadn't killed it, the 
estimated cost would have done so. 

By this time, however, the idea of 
five new bridges across the Connecticut 
River—two between Hartford and neighbor- 
ing communities, and three outside the city 
to the north and south—produced even 
hotter arguments. 

While the battle boiled, the State started 
construction of one bridge between Hartford 
and East Hartford. This one, the third serv- 
ing Hartford, dumped traffic into the heart 
of the city when it was completed in 1957. 
Its aproaches also skirted one side of the 
tract now occupied by the Constitution Plaza 
development. 

Over this $3 million span, christened 
Founders Bridge, traffic from the industrial- 
ized town of East Hartford surged into the 
center of Hartford in rush hours, with only 
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narrow local streets available to carry the 
cars out to the suburbs in the west. Res- 
dents who once opposed the East-West High- 
way proposal now demanded that it be con- 
structed. 

High cost still posed a serious problem 
but the solution came in the form of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956. 

Since Hartford lies almost dead center in 
the State, the city naturally became the hub 
of the Connecticut portion of the Interstate 
System, which ties into the New York, Massa- 
chusetts, and Rhode Island segments. 

The proposed route of the East-West High- 
way across the city, falling neatly into I-84 
running across the State, came under the 
umbrella of the 90 percent Federal-aid pro- 


gram. 

A second highway, I-91, runs north and 
south along the river, scooping up traffic 
from New York State heading to Springfield 
and Worcester, Mass., as well as local traffic 
from motorists using the existing Charter 
Oak and Bulkeley bridges. 

The Hartford section of I-84 that starts 
from the Connecticut River at Bulkeley 
Bridge and also I-91 made the Windsor Street 
renewal project ideal for development as an 
industrial commercial area. The heavy truck 
traffic this commercial-industrial complex 
will generate after completion will entirely 
avoid the central city. This will help elimi- 
nate one of the principal generators of traffic 
snarls that discourage incity shopping by 
nonresidents and even residents of Hartford. 

THE FLOOD FIGHTERS 

But the East-West Highway also offered 
the city a means of solving local flood con- 
trol problems at some savings in cost. After 
the disastrous flood of 1936, the city built 
about 7 miles of dikes along the west bank 
of the Connecticut River. 

In conjunction with the dike system, the 
Corps of Engineers enclosed the city’s Park 
River in a two-barreled conduit that extends 
approximately 6,000 feet upstream from the 
Connecticut River. Total outlays for the 
conduit and the dikes came to $225 million. 

The north and south branches of the Park 
River, however, still remained open and sub- 
ject to flooding. Most of the time, these 
streams are docile, but occasionally in the 
past they swept angrily through the city, 
ripping and tearing some sections, sometimes 
just inundating. 

In cooperation with the State and the 
Federal Government, the Hartford Flood 
Commission, headed by Charles W. Cooke, 
continues with the flood control program. 

The effort consists of two projects, one for 
each of the branches of the Park River. 

The projects include construction of eight 
dry reservoirs, improvement of about 9 miles 
of channel, and a 1-mile extension of the 
existing Park River conduit. Plans call for 
another mile of conduit when funds become 
available. 

Other phases of the project now under- 
way are replacement of three bridges, and 
enclosure of two small brooks in pressure 
conduits. Total outlays for the two projects 
underway will amount to $12 million, with 
the State and Federal Government sharing 
the costs. 

The mile of Park River conduit under 
construction ties in with the East-West 
Highway job, so officials combined highway 
and conduit construction into five joint con- 
tracts administered by the State highway de- 
partment. 

WATER AND SEWERS 


The highway project and the Constitution 
and Windsor Street redevelopment jobs 
made necessary both the relocation of exist- 
ing water and sewer lines and the construc- 
tion of new storm and sanitary lines. 

The Windsor Street project set up a large 
sewer project, since it called for a major 
extension through the area. In the process, 
the metropolitan district commission, which 
handles water and sanitation facilities for 
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seyen communities Including Hartford, took 
advantage of the opportunity to separate the 
combined sanitary and storm sewerlines. 
Although the separation of the two systems 
started about 5 years ago, the commission 
completed the largest part of the operation 
in the last 2 years in concert with redevelop- 
ment. 

In the last 2 years, construction of con- 
nectors and an interceptor sewerline in the 
Constitution Plaza section resulted in out- 
lays of roughly $1.3 million in each of the 
last 2 years. 

So with the expenditure of each dollar, 
the city meets the demand of the catch 
phrase coined a decade ago by a local news- 
paper: Go ahead, Hartford.” 


The School Prayer Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, amidst 
the controversy over the Supreme 
Court school prayer decision, the best 
comment that I have seen, which is in 
accord with my views, was the lead 
editorial in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor on June 19, 1963. ‘This editorial is 
deserving of attention by persons of all 
faiths. 

The editorial follows: 

From the Christian Science Monitor, June 
19, 1963] 


Tue SCHOOL PRAYER Decision 


It may be hard for ardent religionists or 
laymen in the law to understand why a pre- 
scribed Bible reading or recitation of the 
Lord's Prayer in a public school violates the 
first amendment of the U.S. Constitution. 

But when eight of the nine Justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States agree 
that this is true, the lines of law and experi- 
ence must be pretty clear, notwithstanding 
the one carefully reasoned dissent. 

The gist of the matter is this: America is 
a land of mixed religious backgrounds. 
Much of the religious freedom enjoyed here 
stems from the fact that only by tolerance 
for diverse faiths or for no faith could a 
Viable republic be built, This has called for 
the rule that neither Congress nor a State 
should make any law “respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.” 

Since a great majority of Americans believe 
in God, and since a lesser majority embrace 
one or another Christian faith, most of them 
Probably would like to include some expres- 
sion of reverence in the daily program of the 
public schools. But to agree on what spe- 
cific form that expression should take, with- 
out offense or unkindness to some minority, 
has proved virtually impossible. 

And every majority at some point breaks 
down into minorities, especially in a nation 
where more than 50 denominations or divi- 
sions of denominations each claim 100,000 
or more adherents, Almost any one of these 
which might be in sympathy with one form 
of schoo] prayer or religious reading might 
find itself unable to subscribe to another 
Selected by the authorities. 

Under this circumstance the Supreme 
Court has come to conclusions already 
Teached in the United States by most edu- 
cators and many churchmen: That separ- 
atlon of church and state is the only work- 
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able rule. And that, “The place of religion 
in our society is an exalted one, achieved 
through a long tradition of rellance on the 
home, the church, and the inviolable citadel 
of the individual heart and mind.” 


Private Utilities Are Taxed To Finance 
REA Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of June 18 shows how big government 
and the social planners are abusing 
American taxpayers. The Rural Elec- 
trification Administration was originally 
set up to dssist rural areas to secure 
electric power. The job has long since 
been accomplished, but has REA been 
disbanded? Of course not, it is now be- 
ing expanded, not because of the needs 
of isolated rural areas, but to create com- 
petition for private power companies 
and build public power projects. 

Mr. Speaker, the principle is wrong. 
The private companies should not be 
asked to contribute to their own liquida- 
tion as we do when we take their tax 
money to create competition which takes 
away their business such as is being done 
in the case of the Upshur-Rural Electric 
Cooperative Corporation. 

The. Wall Street Journal editorial fol- 
lows: 

PARING THE PARITY 

Since electric power is available to just 
about every farm in the country, it would 
seem logical for the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration to stop expanding. But since 
political instrumentalities are not necessarily 
logical, the REA is busily financing the build- 
ing of more and bigger electric generating 
plants. 

The justification is equally interesting, if 
not any more logical. Rural areas, REA Ad- 
ministrator Norman Clapp said recently, 
need to achieve a practical parity with urban 
areas in electric power supply and service if 
they are to participate in national growth.” 
Whatever “parity” may mean in theory, it's 
easy enough to see how it works. 

Take the case of the Southwestern Electric 
Power Co., an investor-owned utility serving 
a large area in Texas. A neighboring REA- 
associated co-op, the Upshur-Rural Electric 
Cooperative Corp., has been getting power 
from Southwestern at a special low rate, 
However, seeking to advance its parity status, 
the co-op has obtained a $9 million REA 
loan to build a generating plant of its own. 

Though the REA says the co-op in 10 years 
will save about $1 million in power costs, the 
Government during that time will be paying 
4 percent for the money it lends to the co-op 
at 2 percent, thus losing more than $1.5 mil- 
lion on the deal. To say nothing of the tax 
revenues it will lose on Southwestern's sales 
to the co-op. Besides, to dispose of its power 
the co-op needs a lot of new, non-rural cus- 
tomers for whom it must compete aggres- 
sively with the private company. 

Such heavily weighted competition strikes 
us as paring parity pretty fine. It also com- 
pares unfavorably with the promise of the 
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sponsors of the legislation creating REA; it 
was not the intent, they said, to let Govern- 
ment-subsidized, tax-exempt utility groups 
compete with private industry. 

That was a long time ago, though. Too 
long, apparently, for the memories of super- 
charged politicians and power-lacking tax- 
payers. 


Higher Education Facilities Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr, FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter: 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., 
June 11, 1963. 
The Honorable James G. FULTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Congress of the United States, 


Washington, D.C. 
House bill 6143, 


Dear CONGRESSMAN: 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963, 
which was reported favorably by the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor on May 21. 
would provide much-needed assistance in 
several areas of higher education for which 
additional support will be urgently needed 
during the period the bill would cover. 

The college housing program enacted in 
1950 has been of incalculable benefit to the 
some 900 institutions of higher education 
that have participated in it, which institu- 
tions, incidentally, enroll approximately 85 
percent of the Nation's students working for 
baccalaureate and higher degrees. Its provi- 
sions have made possible expansion of dormi- 
tories and dining room facilities to meet the 
growth of the total enrollment of degree- 
credit students from 2,116,440 in 1950-51 
to 4,206,672 in 1962-63. 

The relatively rapid growth of enrollment, 
of course, has created comparable needs for 
additional classroom, laboratory, and library 
space, and these needs are continuing to in- 
crease at an accelerated rate. Moreover, 
the growth of population has brought forth 
new demands for regional campuses offering 
the first 2 years of undergraduate work and 
graduate study at the master’s level, stra- 
tegically located at points away from estab- 
lished campuses where local groups can most 
effectively and economically served, Finally, 
advancing technology in its turn demands 
increasing numbers of well-trained semipro- 
fessional technicians both to meet the needs 
of the new industry and to enable the fully 
trained professional people to extend their 
special competences to the greatest possible 
extent. 

House bill 6142 meets all these needs 
for academic facilities very well. In my opin- 
ion, its provisions are not extravagant but, 
on the contrary, are quite realistic in asses- 
sing requirements for the 3-year period from 
1963 through 1966. Careful administration 
can assure conservative use of the funds the 
bill would provide, so that extravagance 
would be avoided. 

I hope that you will find it possible to sup- 
port House bill 6143 in all the ways that your 
experience and good judgment suggest. 
Many future leaders of the Nation's complex 
society will benefit from the enactment of 
this legislation. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN Gxtsx, 
Vice Chancellor jor Regional Programs. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1963 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
pursuant to the permission granted me 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
few remarks, I am pleased to contain 
therein essays written by members of 
the eighth grade of the Manalapan 
Township Public School in Englishtown, 
N.J., about their recent trip to Washing- 
ton. It has been my privilege to offer 
prizes for such essays to young students 
who come to my office in an effort to 
rouse the young people's interest in 
their Government, and I am most grati- 
fied with the results. The winners are 
determined by their teachers in the 
school, and the first prizewinner in this 
contest is Lynn Barshop, the second 
prizewinner is Linda Daum, and the 
third prizewinner is Virginia Mate. 

The essays they wrote follow: 

THE BEAUTY OF THE NATION'S CAPITAL 
(By Lynn Barshop) 

The beauty of Washington, D.C. lies far 
deeper than that of the picturesque view 
created by its splendid buildings and the 
eyecatching spectacle during cherry blos- 
som time. Its beauty lies in the national 
heritage ever present in the atmosphere of 
Washington, D.C. z 

To American citizens, and citizens of any 
foreign shore alike, the National City repre- 
sents the Nation's democratic freedom. 
Freedom in the great city is suggested in the 
philosophy of Thomas Jefferson inscribed in 
Panels on the walls of his memorable monu- 
ment together with the reverent feeling 
given in the inspiring Lincoln Memorial. 

As n student, I have been anticipating the 
elghth grade Washington trip for many 
years. The trip proved that my eagerness 
was not unwarranted. I have been waiting 
impatiently to visit the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation Building, as were my fellow 
students. This Bureau made one feel se- 
cure in having such responsible people ap- 
prehending Federal criminals and protect- 
ing the welfare of us all. 

Another building which interested me par- 
ticularly was the Library of Congress. The 
library overwhelmed me with its countless 
number of books on ita mountainous tiers 
of shelves. I appreciate modern art, there- 
fore, I enjoyed the display of many works of 
abstract and nonobjective paintings, 

In the National Archives we saw kept un- 
der guard such national treasures as the 
Constitution, Declaration of Independence, 
Bill of Rights, the Articles of the Confedera- 
tion, and many more. It gives one a feeling 
Of great awe to see these documents of free- 
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dom as they were originally drafted and 
makes one feel close to history. 

In the Pan American Building, I most liked 
the tropical garden which contained many 
birds of the Latin American area and the 
displayed collection of flags of the countries 
south of the United States. 

The Smithsonian Institution, both the old 
and new buildings, had exciting exhibitions 
on many subjects which were dealt with in 
an interesting manner and captured the at- 
tention of everyone. 

George Washington’s plantation, Mount 
Vernon, was a beautiful stop on our agenda. 
The house in which he lived was perfectly 
preserved with the most minute detail of 
authenticity. 

Our visit to the Washington Monument 
was a trying one; because many of us in- 
sisted on walking up and down the monu- 
ment. This endeavor proved to be a little 
too ambitious for most of us. The Washing- 
ton Monument itself is a splendid structure 
which towers far above the surrounding 
cherry-tree tops and is mirrored in the re- 
fiecting lagoon. It is worthy of being con- 
sidered America’s Ta) Mahal. s 

A magnificently decorated bullding was 
the White House, through which we were 
escorted. We were shown through the Blue, 
Red and Green Rooms as well as other rooms. 
In each of these rooms the prevailing color 
is that for which it is named, The rooms 
re adorned with lavish silks and tremendous 
glittering crystalline chandeliers. 

As we traveled to another destination, we 
saw the monument depicting the flag rais- 
ing at Iwo Jima. This monument is a trib- 
ute to the heroic men who struggled for our 
country in World War II. It gave all of us 
a thrill and made us all proud. 

Our tour of the Nation's Capitol Building 
was an exceptional treat. The majority of 
States in the country, separately, contributed 
two statues each which were displayed 
there. We toured the sections in which 
Democrat and Republican Representatives 
hold their meetings. 

Of all the aspects of our Washington trip, 
one of the most impressive to me was our 
interview with Representative AUCHINCLOsS 
in his office. Only in a country with free- 
doms such as Americans enjoy, could we 
young students have been sponsored on this 
wonderful trip and have been permitted to 
interrupt the busy schedule of our Repre- 
sentative. 

It is a wonderful way to conclude our ele- 
mentary education filed with the feeling of 
pride, in being an American. 


IMPRESSIONS 
(By Linda Daum) 

Washington, D.C., made a great impression 
upon me as well as on my fellow classmates, 
It was such a y unreal city. The 
structures were beautiful and the well-land- 
scaped grounds gave the impression of a 
fairy tale come true. Yes, as I rode through 
Washington I felt as if I were about to wake 
up at any moment. 

It was hard to realize that it wasn't fairy- 
land or make-belſeve people. But it was real 
people in a real city, confronted with the 
problems of a very real country. 

Our class was fortunate enough to see 
the Jefferson and Lincoln Memorials at night. 

The memorial dedicated to Thomas Jeffer- 
son was altogether fitting and proper for such 
a man. There he stands, ready to face the 


situations of his time, and to look upon the 
country he loved. 

The Lincoln Memorial was so right. It was 
and is so beautiful and too realistic for 
words. It truly fits his character. The statue 
of Lincoln was breathtaking. He seemed to 
seek me personally, with his eyes, and it was 
as if Mr. Lincoln was actually sitting there, 
tired, and deep in the thoughts of keeping 
our country united, 

I was truly awed by the beauty of the 
Washington Monument. at night. It was 
lovely to see it reaching into the sky, and it 
gave me an odd feeling of being extremely 
small. It reaches to the heavens so grace- 
fully as if it were trying to reach God him- 
self. To me it represents George Washing- 
ton, looking for God's help, when 
were very difficult, praising Him when he felt 
thankful, and I believe it was often for both. 

The Capital of the United States is so 
right for our country, majestic as the moun- 
tains, peaceful as the plains, 

Yes, our class learned that we have a capi- 
tal of which we should be proud. For its 
beauty and organization, as well as the great 
men who serve our country from within its 
walls. 

Iam proud and grateful. I heave learned 
that Washington; D.C., truly represents its 
country and its people. 


Tue Crry or ETERNITY 
(By Virginia Mate) 

The talking came to an abrupt halt as the 
majestic dome of the Capitol sprung into 
view. This was the first glimpse of Wash- 
ington, D.C., for our eighth graders; and was 
not to be the last in the thrilling 2 days 
which followed. 

May 8, 1963, looked like it was made to 
order for Manalapan Township. There was 
only one time during the entire trip when 
I wished for cooler weather, and that was 
while ascending the Washington Monument. 
But even that was worth the effort, for the 
view from the top momentarily took away 
all thoughts, other than genuine awe. The 
scene below was like a map unfolding in 
front of me, prophesying the days to come. 

While touring the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, I found myself wishing that I 
were a foreigner, so that I could more fully 
appreciate just what this cornerstone of 
American freedom stands for. This tour 
was one thing that will never erase itself 
from my mind. 

The National Archives is probably one of 
the most respected places in all of Wash- 
ington. In this building ie all the docu- 
mentary evidence of our Nation's freedom 
and security, setting it apart from the rest 
of the world. 

Silence descended upon our group as we 
made our way through the vast National 
Shrine of Immaculate Conception. Al- 
though not of the Catholic faith, I felt I 
could still appreciate this shrine to the God 
who made the dream of these United States 
come true. 

Whatever thoughts I had of Washington 
during the day, were greatly increased and 
somewhat changed as the evening descended 
upon us, The city is as if transformed when 
the last shadow falls, and its true meaning 
and beauty are at last revealed. 

I am really speaking of this transforma- 
tion; namely, the Washington Monument 
and the Lincoln Memorial, I have men- 
tioned the Washington Monument before, 
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but the whole meaning of this vast edifice 
was so greatly altered that I feel I must 
mention it again. This monument became 
a strikingly beautiful and significant ex- 
ample for the entire world to note, that one 
individual American could have done so 
much and meant so much to all his fellow 
countrymen. 

The awe-inspiring statue of Abraham Lin- 
coln cannot be described in mere adjectives 
either. To quote the words on the reverse 
side of a Lincoln Memorial postcard, “The 
Great Emancipator appears stern, pensive, 
or kindly, depending upon the angle of view. 
From any point, he gives-an impression of 
tragic loneliness.” I can now realize that 
my conception of Abraham Lincoln is also 
present in the hearts of many Americans. 

The changing of the guard at Arlington 
National Cemetery impressed me very deeply. 
This was not the first time that I had wit- 
nessed this act, but even so, it meant just 
as much to me as if it were the first time. 
Some might think it unreasonable to go that 
far Just for the graves of three “unknowns,” 
but shrines similar to this built the founda- 
tion of our Nation's liberty; and without 
liberty this country could not stand for 
what it does, a nation respected and hon- 
ored by the world and all its races, a nation 
to be proud to claim as your own—America. 


Decision of the Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 20, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Supreme Court’s decision of last Mon- 
day against the Lord's Prayer and Bible 
reading has already brought a sharp 
reaction across this country. I have re- 
ceived telegrams, letters, and phone calls 
protesting this decision and expressing 
amazement that the Court would go out 
of its way through such a twisted process 
of reasoning to try to prohibit public 
schools from using the Lord’s Prayer 
and Bible reading, particularly on a 
basis which was not made compulsory 
on the part of individual students. 

I am pleased to call to the attention 
of the Senate editorial comments from 
the News & Courier of Charleston, 
S. C., and the Augusta Chronicle, of 
Augusta, Ga., on the subject of the 
Court's ruling against the Lord's Prayer 
and Bible reading. The editorial from 
the News & Courier is entitled “The 
Court on Prayer“ and was printed in 
the June 19, 1963, issue. The editorial 
from the Augusta Chronicle also ap- 
peared on June.19, 1963, and is entitled 
“Tradition Given Another Blow.” I am 
also pleased to call to the attention of 
the Senate an editorial from the Green- 
ville Piedmont of June 19, 1963, entitled 
“May One Say a Prayer for the Supreme 
Court?” y 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all three of these editorials be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the Greenville (S.C.) Piedmont, June 
19, 1963] 

May ONE SAY A PRAYER FOR THE SUPREME 
COURT? 


A child bows his head, folds his hands and 
says, softly, “Our Father, Who art in Heaven.” 

He becomes a criminal, 

A child listens intently as his teacher 
reads, “And Jesus said, suffer little children 
to come unto me.” 

The teacher is a criminal. 

The child and the teacher are criminals 
because they were in a public school, and 
the U.S. Supreme Court says it is unconstitu- 
tional to use the Lord’s Prayer and to read 
the Bible in such schools. 

Is it far fetched to call them criminals? 
The Supreme Court has ruled their acts are 
unconstitutional. If an act is unconstitu- 
tional, it is illegal. If it is illegal, one who 
commits it has committed a crime. One who 
commits a crime is a criminal by definition. 

The U.S. Supreme Court, by its own lights, 
has not gone far enough in its most recent 
decision. It should assume original juris- 

‘diction and order mention of God stricken 
from the Declaration of Independence, from 
the Pledge of Allegiance, from the Nation's 
coins. That would be a logical sequel to its 
ban on the Lord's prayer and Bible reading. 
{From the Charleston, (S.C.) 

Courier, June 19, 1963] 
Tue Court on PRAYER 

In declaring unconstitutional the required 
reading of the Bible and reciting of the 
Lord’s Prayer in public schools, the U.S. 


News and 


Supreme Court has encroached again on the 


authority of a State to regulate its educa- 
tional system. As in -the segregation de- 
cisions, the Court has further centralized 
power over the daily lives of the people in 
the Government at Washington, thereby 
sterngthening the hands of a few rulers over 
the United States. 

Despite time-honored custom in many 
States that they may not guarantee to their 
citizens the opportunity for religious exer- 
cises. As Associate Justice Tom C. Clark 
has put it, Bible reading Is permissible only 
when “present objectively as part of a secular 
program of education.” In other words, the 
Bible will have a role in public education 
only insofar as it is treated as a historical 
document, such as the Domesday Book or 
the Works of Shakespeare. 

In ruling that the Government must be 
neutral on religion, the Court has taken a 
position opposing the official acknowledg- 
ment of a Supreme Being, despite the assur- 
ance by some of the justices that they have 
no intention of outlawing oaths of office or 
prayer in the U.S. Senate. 

The full meaning of the Court's decision 
will not be known until the final decree is 
issued in the fall. Indeed it may be many 
years before it is known how much seculari- 
zation of the schools this decision will re- 
quire. 5 

When the segregation decision was mad 
in 1954, it was interpreted only to require 
an absence of discrimination. Today, Fed- 
eral courts are insisting on mingling of the 
races in each and every school, even though 
this may involve the crossing of district 
lines. In time, the Supreme Court may move 
to the total emination of religious writings 
and influences from the public school sys- 
tem. 

We believe, however, that religion may be 
bootlegged in the schools precisely as free- 
dom of association may be bootlegged else- 
where in society. If the American people 
want their children to share in a religious 
heritage during their education, they will 
find means of keeping spiritual influences 
and instruction in the classroom. If they 
don’t care enough, education will become 
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as secularized as it is in the Soviet Union. 
In time, the United States itself could be- 
come an officially godless state. 

While the religious implications of the 
decision have not been fully clarified, the 
constitutional nature of the new restrictions 
on the States should be clear to all. The 
Supreme Court is determined that education 
should become a process under tight Federal 
control, The content of the school cur- 
riculum and the method of instruction will 
be under constant court review. The jus- 
tices not only want the Federal courts to act 
as school boards, but as field supervisors in 
charge of secularization. 

[From the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, June 
19, 1963] 


TRADITION GIVEN ANOTHER BLOW 


The deep concern that so many Americans 
feel in the wake of the latest ruling on 
religion handed down by the U.S, Supreme 
Court is understandable, 

And it runs deep, we think, despite news 
dispatches which indicate that the Intensity 
of reaction is not so great as that which 
attended a ruling last June when the Court 
held that recitation of a State-prepared 
prayer in a public school was unconstitu- 
tional. 

Yet, it seems to us that the current de- 
cision cuts much deeper into the warp and 
woof of American life than did last year's 
ruling. 

It is not so much a matter of the destruc- 
tion of the moral bedrock of this Nation, 
as some seem to feel, nor does it, in our 
opinion, strike “an irreparable blow to re- 
ligious freedom and morality,” as Senator 
HERMAN TALMADGE may justifiably believe. 

It does, however, represent a continuation 
of the seeming perpetual process by which 
the Supreme Court has been chipping away 
at fundamental traditions of America. It is, 
as one clergyman phrased it, “a sad departure 
from this Nation’s heritage under God.“ 

Unlike the 1962 case, where the Court 
held that it is unconstitutional for a State 
to order recitation of a State-prepared 
prayer, the current decision involves reading 
of the Bible and recitation of the Lord's 
Prayer. 7 

Tt is a far cry from a prayer prepared by 
some State bureaucrat to one offered by the 
Son of God Himself. 

Obviously cognizant of the outraged criti- 
cism heaped on him and other members of 
the Court following their 1962 ruling, Justice 
Clark, in offering the majority opinion, 
sought to placate a segment of American 
society this time by suggesting that an ob- - 
jective study of religion become a regular 
part of the school curriculum because of the 
“exalted” position which religion holds in 
the American scheme of things. 

While this may be considered admirable, 
the Court's magnanimity pales somewhat 
in light of the facts, a significant one of 
which is that objectivity will be lost almost 
completely on the age group for whom the 
reading of the Bible and the recitation of 
the Lord's Prayer is most needed. 

We contend that while on the one hand 
the daily devotionals to which the Supreme 
Court objects represent little threat to the 
well-being of the children involved, the 
action of the Court represents—in our 
judgment—a very definite and specific threat 
to the children’s concept of America and 
its religious heritage. 

Each may now well ask of what value is 
religion as a way of life if the highest Court 
in the land rules that they may not hear it 
discussed, other than as a course of study. 
They may now well say that it cannot be 
worth very much. 

We hold with the Savannah Morning News 
that since this particular Court has estab- 
lished itself as an authority on sociological 
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considerations which outweigh legal prece- 
dent, it should be the first to ponder the 
impact on society of a series of rulings which 
strike at our moral heritage. 

Much is being made by supporters of the 
Court's decision that it has turned back 
religion to where it belongs—to the homes 
and churches of the Nation. While we hold 
that they have a point—that the basic moral 
stamina of America must have Its origin in 
the home and church—we suggest this does 
not mean that religion is not to be a part of 
our everyday lives, to be practiced, observed, 
and encouraged publicly as well as privately. 

For a Nation that was founded under God 
and for the express purpose of worshiping 
Him, surely prayer is as much a part of our 
public life as of our private life. 

If that be true then—and we think it 
is—the Supreme Court again has turned its 
back on the majority of the people of the 
United States and, in our opinion, on the 
Intent of the Founding Fathers. 

For that reason, we applaud. Representa- 
tive G. ELLIOT HAGAN of Georgia's First Dis- 
trict in his plan to introduce a constitutional 
amendment relative to the situation. In 
fact, we encourage him to give consideration 
to the suggestion of Richard Cardinal Cush- 
ing, who has urged an amendment to per- 
mit the reading of the Bible to be required in 
public schools. 


Imagined Dangers and Real Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1963 


Mr, HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of June 19, 1963, concerning the re- 
cent Supreme Court decision on prayer 
in public schools. I hope my colleagues 
in the Congress will take a few minutes 
to read it. 

IMACINED DANGERS AND REAL ISSUES 


Of all the dangers to a free society of 
which our forefathers were fearful, and 
against which they sought to safeguard the 
people in the Constitution, the one that 
time has proved of no danger is that the 
state would prescribe a religious belief. 

In our history we have had many constitu- 
tional crises, some of which nearly tore the 
country apart. We are torn today by a con- 
stitutional issue, that of the treatment of 
our Negro citizens, which will require the ut- 
Most efforts of great minds to resolve-with- 
out lasting political wounds. 

But nowhere in our history will you find 
&ny serious threat by any church or sect to 
Seize the state or to persuade the state to 
use its powers to establish it as the state 
religion. * ; 7 

This elementary fact of our history, quite 
&part from all of the- philosophica? argu- 
ments, seems to us to make absolute non- 
sense of the Supreme Court's decision about 
Bible readings in the public schools. A more 
Ponderous effort upon a more trivial issue 
has rarely, if ever, emerged from the robed 
men who sit upon that bench. 

This is not to say that the result of the 
decision is trivial, or that its consequences 
do not now raise grave questions, For what 
the Supreme Court has done, in the name of 
Protecting us from the establishment of re- 
ligion by the state, is to establish seculariza- 
tion—athelsm, if you would have it blunt- 
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ly—as the one belief to which the state's 
power will extend its protection. 


Thus if you believe in the God of the 


Jews, the God of the Christians, or the God 
of Islam, you are denied absolutely any pub- 
lic expression of it in the schools which the 
public support. Hereafter the views of the 
nonbeliever alone are sheltered by the full 
panoply of the State's police powers. 

The legal and philosophical answer to this 
interpretation of the Conatitution, it seems 
to us, has been well put by Mr. Justice Stew- 
art. “We err * if we do not recognize, 
as à matter of history and as a matter of 
the imperatives of our free society, that reli- 
gion and government must necessarily inter- 
act in countless ways.” He cites example 
after example of the interaction—from the 
use of prayer in the opening of courts and 
Congress to the state support of chaplains 
to minister to those In the Armed Forces 
who, of their own choice, seek such ministry. 

And he puts his finger surely upon the 
specious argument of Government neutrality 
about religion. The duty of the state is to 
accommodate those difference of belief which 
a free society makes inevitable, not to try to 
set up impermissible categories and so throw 
its weight against those who may desire pub- 
lic expression of their beliefs. 

“A compulsory state educational system 
so structures a child's life,” he observes, 
“that if religious exercises are held to be 
impermissible in schools, religion is placed 
at an artificial and state-created disadvan- 
tage.“ In short, not neutrality but state ac- 
tion against religion. 

Yet much as we share Justice Stewart's 
views, it is not alone the philosophy of the 
Court majority that troubles us. Surely it 
is a distortion of the Constitution to sug- 
gest that when the Founding Fathers put 
into it the prohibition against the estab- 
lishment of religion they were aiming even 
distantly at a prohibition against the reading 
of Scripture or of prayers in public bodies, 
including the schools. To them “establish- 
ment“ meant literally setting up_a state 
religion. 

It is certainly a distortion of the views 
of such men as Madison and Jefferson and 
Roger Williams to suggest that their devo- 
tion to religious liberty is somehow the seed 
of the view to which this Court has now 
come, depriving people of the liberty to ex- 
press their religious views openly in the 
school. e 

And what are we to make of it when this 
Court, in order to buttress this opinion, re- 
minds us of the danger “that powerful sects 
* $ might bring about a fusion of govern- 
mental and religious functions“? Are we to 
suppose that this danger, rightly guarded 
against by the Constitution, is somehow 
now threatened because schoolchildren hear 
the Bible read? 

Apparently so. For in warning us against 
this “minor encroachment” against the Con- 
stitution, the Court thunders that “the 
breach of neutrality that is today a trickling 
stream may all too soon become a raging 
torrent.” Here, without doubt, is upside 
down logic. For if there has been any con- 
sistent trend in our religious history, it is 
that what might once have been described 
as a raging torrent of religious intolerance 
has become by comparison a trickling stream. 

It is this disparity between argument and 
reality, between cause and remedy, that 
troubles us in the Court’s decision. Perhaps 
it is undesirable public policy—although we 
do not think so—to provide a moment of 
prayer, or a brief reading of the Scriptures, 
in a school whose purpose is to teach the 
ideas upon which Western society is based. 

But it is wholly ridiculous to argue that 
this practice, followed by generation after 
generation without injury to our institutions, 
is now suddenly become a thing to under- 
mine the Republic and demand the most 
absolute prohibitions against it in the name 
of the Constitution. 
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And it does not augur well for the future 
to see our highest Judges torture history and 
turn metaphysical handsprings to justify 
that which they wish to decide. In the real 
constitutional issues which face the Nation 
today we should not have to fear that small 
minds will be brought to great questions, 


New Sources of Nutritious Foodstuffs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 20, 1963 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
one of the greatest problems which the 
world faces today is that of hunger. Al- 
though this has long been a grave chal- 
lenge to mankind, with the great in- 
crease in population the world will have 
to produce more than eight times the 
present world food supply in 80 years. 

However, science is making great 
strides toward locating and producing 
new sources of nutritious foodstuffs. 
We in Massachusetts are particularly in- 
terested in the progress being made in 
the development of a protein-rich pow- 
der produced from whole fish—popularly 
known as fish flour. These relatively 
untouched fishery resources, if wisely 
managed, could go a long way toward 
alleviating the age-old problem of hun- 
ger. r 

I think my colleagues will be most in- 
terested in the developments in this field, 
and therefore -ask unanimous consent 
that Secretary Udall’s remarks before 
the World Food Congress on this subject 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARES OF SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR STEW- 
art L. UDALL BEFORE THE Womo Foon 
CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, D.C., JUNE 6, 1963 
It is a particular pleasure to meet such a 

broad spectrum of natural resource interést 
as is represented in this Congress. As Sec- 
retary of what in effect is America’s depart- 
ment of natural resources, I have had the 
opportunity for 2 years of meeting with vari- 
ous groups, organizations that reflect the 
diversity of Interior's activities. 

In many of these cross-country meetings, 
I note a subtle, if occasionally minute, 
change. For on the leadership level of such 
industries as oll, coal, timber, and fisheries 
I find more and more men whose conyersa- 
tions denote a movement away from paro- 
chial self-interest Into the more urgent ques- 
tion of how, today, can this Nation, this 
world, manage, utilize, and at the same time 
enhance and protect our natural resources. 
For everywhere today men are slowly realiz- 
ing that science and economic drives are & 
team that improperly guided can run rough- 
shod over the very elements that make the 
world livable. 

For this reason, fishermen become treaty- 


e spotlight of approbation on 
flout nature’s laws and pollute 
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rangelands, or otherwise provide another 
alteration of our environment. 

When Gifford Pinchot, at the turn of the 
century coined the word conservation“ he 
was relating it primarily to preservation of 
the forests. A few voices had cried out in 
the past the destruction of this 
bounty, but they were dismissed as the keen- 
Ing of poets. 

Even the voice of the scientist went un- 
heeded. You will find among the files of 
the Smithsonian Institution today a quiet 
letter from a botanist and member of the 
National Academy of Sciences, written in 
1876. The letter, accompanied by a series of 
photos depicting an Illinois forest, reads in 
part: They were made with the object of 
preserving some record, sufficiently reliable, 
of the grandeur of the primitive forest of 
the Mississippi Valley.” 

The letter concluded sadly: They have 
been taken none too soon, for few of the 
magnificent trees represented in these views 
will be standing a few years hence.” 

Today almost a century later, the greatest 
conservation challenge of our generation is 
not mere preservation. It is the creation of 
new techniques to meet the population ex- 
plosion and provide liveable cities; adequate 
open spaces and unspoiled streams, clean air 
and productive soil, ample power and ample 
supplies of food. 

Recently the National Academy of Sciences 
in its report on Natural Resources ob- 
served: “Science and technology enter into 
a new role. Rather than merely being an 
aid to resource conservation, they are now 
seen as charting the route to a principal 
avenue of solution.” 

To meet one of the world’s grave resource 
challenges, the feeding of a growing army of 
the hungry, we are charting a new route. 
Aided by men of sclence, we have set forth 
to plumb that 70 percent of the earth that 
remains unexplored—the ocean depths. 
Thus, we may better discover and utilize the 
sea's bounties for the world’s hungry. 

As President Kennedy observed recently: 
“To meet the vast needs of an expanded 
population, the bounty of the sea must be 
made more available. Within 2 decades, our 
own Nation will require over a million more 
tons of seafood than we now harvest.” 

The world picture is increasingly grim and 
Lord Boyd Orr, former director of the U.S. 
Food and Agricultural Organization, and 
Nobel Peace Prize winner, states that within 
80 years the world must produce more than 
8 times the present world food supply. 

Today, we in the Department of the In- 
terior are meeting this challenge in a multi- 
front drive to raise this Nation’s harvest from 
the sea, and at the same time, pass along to 
the free world, our scientific findings in this 
field. 

The fisheries research programs now un- 
derway number into the hundreds. How- 
ever, one above all others shines as a beacon 
of hope for the 80 percent of the world's 
population today receiving insufficient daily 
protein diet, which is a rather dainty way of 
describing spirit-sapping hunger that for 
millions annually is an epitaph. 

This project, which our scientists in the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries have with 
limited resources, virtually led the world in 
research, envisions the creation and distribu- 
tion of a fish protein concentrate. 

This product is made from a whole fish re- 
duced to a protein-rich powder easily added 
to cereals or other basic foodstuffs. By 
utilizing the unharvested fish of U.S. waters 
alone, it can provide supplemental animal 
protein for 1 billion people for 300 days at 
the cost of less than one-half cent per person 
per day. 

The value of fish as a protein supplement 
has been recognized since the beginning of 
time, The problem has been one of distribu- 
tion. y 

Harvesting fish is of only limited value if 
weight, susceptibility to spoilage, or trans- 
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portation costs preclude shipping from 
coastal areas into the interior, where there 
often is a dense concentration of population. 
This is a baffling problem. It must be solved 
before fishery products make their full con- 
tribution toward solution of the overall 
world food problem. 

Fish protein concentrate, however, would 
overcome the disadvantages of weight, spoll- 
age, and high costs of distribution that are 
common to many other products. FPC is 
nutritious, adaptable to many diets, and 
easily packaged in various sizes. It is an 
outstanding example of wise resource use. 

We believe that this food supplement, the 
intrinsic nutritional value of which is al- 
ready well established, can eventually be ob- 
tained by any one of a number of different 
processing methods and in a variety of forms 
ranging from a white, bland-tasting powder 
to a dark, flavorful paste. Further, it can be 
manufactured from fish species not now 
used as food. We are convinced that we are 
at the threshold of a new and important 
marine food industry which, if it can be 
helped safely over the first difficult stages of 
development, will assume a position of major 
importance both here in the United States 
and abroad, 

Today, in many parts of the world, and 
even off our own coasts, vast and sometimes 
unasseseéd fishery resources, capable of be- 
Ing converted into fish protein concentrate, 
are still available. If we are to alleviate 
the world’s hunger and malnutrition these 
resources must be used to supplement the 
crops from the land. It seems obvious that 
these relatively untouched resources of the 
sea constitute the last unexploited, readily 
available source of animal protein. Wisely 
managed, this large renewable resource will 
contribute importantly toward solution of 
the very problems under consideration at 
this Congress. 

It is especially significant that fish and 
shellfish provide the high quality protein 
so essential as a supplement in the food 
of millions throughout the world who now 
depend, of necessity, largely on diets of land 
crops such as cereals and vegetables. 

Much of the world’s hunger, ranging from 
acute, extreme starvation to chronic, margi- 
nal dietary deficiencies, is a problem not 
only of how much food but of what kind. 
The most serious among the causes of 
hunger is protein malnutrition, frequently 
induced by a deficiency of the right kind of 
proteins, those, in fact, that cannot be syn- 
thesized by the human organism, and hence 
should be eaten every day. These essential 
proteins can be most readily found, in the 
correct proportions, only in the tissues of 
animals. 

We in the Department of the Interior are 
not slone in our research and development 
work on fish protein concentrate. Other na- 
tions, also with both economic and humani- 
tarian motivations, are similarly active. But 
the Department’s program, recently initiated 
by the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries and 
now moving into high gear, is accorded a 
high priority. President Kennedy, in a re- 
cent public statement, described the pro- 
gram as vital to this Nation’s efforts toward 
the betterment of mankind. A recent Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences report agrees. 

We are confident that it will be possible 
to produce a fish protein concentrate con- 
taining 90 percent of high quality proteins 
at a cost of 10 to 15 cents per pound to the 
consumer. It has been estimated that the 
minimum daily requirement of protein, 70 
grams, could be supplied through fish pro- 
teln concentrate at a cost per person of 
about 2 cents a day. 

Because a project of this potential and 
universal significance must be a cooperative 
effort we have resolved to work in the closest 
cooperation with the United Nations, and 
especially the specialized agencies to whom 
much credit must go for initiating and stim- 
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ulating new efforts in fish protein concen- 
trate. 


While the idea of manufacturing fish pro- 
tein concentrate is not mew the time has 
now come to translate that idea into large- 
scale production of a product that holds such 
great promise for the benefit of mankind. 
This much we owe to ourselves and to our 
friends throughout the world who look to us 
for help in solving their hunger problems. 
The day may never come when hunger will 
no longer stalk the earth. Nevertheless we 
must not cease to dedicate our collective 
minds and energies toward the attainment 
of that goal. 


Arm Twisting on the Wheat Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1963 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, we hear a 
lot today about freedom—and rights. All 
who believe in freedom have their own 
varying ways of expressing their belief. 
The farmers of this Nation have obvi- 
ously expressed a belief in free economy 
for the farmer. They showed this by 
their vote in the wheat referendum. 

It seems a travesty for the farmer, 
who believes in freedom of choice, to 
have to pay taxes to support Government 
bureaus who try to take away their free- 
dom. 

The column by Richard Wilson ap- 
pearing in the Washington Evening Star 
of June 19, 1963, expresses something 
that I feel is worthy of being read by 
the Congress and the public. 

I would like to include this article with 
my remarks here today in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

ARM TWISTING ON THE WHEAT VOTE 
(By Richard Wilson) 

Arm twisting, one of the favorite tech- 
niques on the New Frontier, has been dis- 
closed on a new and rather more impressive 
level. 

The arm-twisting method was noted pre- 
viously in the steel price controversy, the 
Cuban prisoners deal, and the more benign 
drive for funds for a $30 million National 
Cultural Center. This technique has at- 
tained respectability in the Kennedy admin- 
istration and officials can see nothing wrong 
in it, for they conceive their cause to be just. 

The method consists of psychologically 
suggestive pressure on individuals or corpo- 
rations to support or go along with Govern- 
ment actions. When skillfully applied, the 
individual cannot honestly charge that he 
was threatened with reprisal or tempted by 
reward; he only knows he has been shaken 
up. He may have an antitrust suit pending 
and have his mind on this when exposed to 
Government persuasion; but the persuaders, 
of course, say they do not have this in mind 
at all, only the public welfare. 

In the new instance the pressure was per- 
haps more overt. In fact, it was crude. The 
farm bureaucracy openly and threateningly 
brought pressure on federaily licensed radio 
and TV stations to give free time for the 
Government's version of the issues in the 
national wheat referendum. 

No subtlety was involved. A national di- 
rectlve went out to State managers and local 
committeemen of the farm program to bring 
to the attention of radio and TV stations that 
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they are federally licensed for 3 years only 
and the renewal of their license could de- 
pend upon the adequacy of their public 
service programs. This responsibility was 
particularly compelling, it was stated, with 
respect to public service agricultural pro- 
grams. 

The innuendo of the directive was amazing. 
Public service programing, it was stated, is 
promised by radio-TV stations in return 
for two special favors granted by the Govern- 
ment.“ exclusive use of a broadcast fre- 
quency, and “the policy of the Government 
not to establish federally operated stations in 
competition with stations being operated 
commercially.” Of course, the directive 
added, this does not make stations “subject 
to dictation.” 

The directive was sent out by Ray Fitz- 
gerald, Deputy Administrator for State and 
County Operations of the Agricultural Stabi- 
lization and Conservation Service, presum- 
ably with the approval of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville Freeman. 

With vague images evoked of licenses re- 
voked or Government operated competitors, a 
good many radio and TV stations complied. 
A spot check shows that prime time was 
. wrangled in Indiana, Kentucky, and Minne- 
sota, and probably elsewhere on a broader 
Scale. Some of the stations gave their time 
willingly enough; they wanted just such pro- 
grams. Others felt they were highly pres- 
sured 


It might be supposed that this was only 
in the Interest of serving the wheat farmers 
With a factual, unbiased view of the issues 
before them. 

But Mr. Fitzgerald's directive belles this 
trusting view in one sentence: “As you know, 
interests representing one point of view in 
the referendum are blanketing radio and 
television stations with material in heavy 
quantities. It is not expected that we can 
match the flood of material from this group. 
which is also in a position to buy time. But 
it Is essential that we act aggressively to make 
use of public service time of radio and tele- 
vision stations at times of day when farm 
People are listening.” 

Farm people listened and voted. The Gov- 
ernment could not get even a majority for 
the adoption of its compulsory control pro- 
gram for wheat. A two-thirds majority was 
necessary for its adoption. Rather than sub- 
mit either to authoritarian control of their 
farms or the methods of the not-so-hidden 
Persuaders, wheat farmers. were ready to take 
the risk of lower income. 

Now the same bureaucracy which had so 
little knowledge of the people it was serving 
has adopted a dog-in-the-manger attitude 
toward new legislation. Wheat farmers 
would readily consider a new program pat- 
terned after the yoluntary programs for feed 
grains coupled with acreage retirement. 

But the bureaucracy still has fts mind on 
arm-twisting. Let the farmers suffer a little 
and they'll come back with their tails be- 
tween their legs. This was a bad technique 
in the beginning. It is bad now. Mr. Ken- 
nedy would do well to bring it to an end and 
make a constructive beginning on a new 
wheat program that farmers want. 


Land of the Mighty Ramp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 20, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I wish to bring to your at- 
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tention an article in the Washington 
Star of June 9; 1963, on the subject of 
ramps, a subject which, in the olfactory 
sense, may have far-reaching conse- 
quences, 

My State of West Virginia is some- 
times called the Land of the Ramp, a 
title one can only appreciate properly 
if he is able to take part in the annual 
pursuit of the ramp, as thousands do 
each spring. For the benefit of those 
unfortunate persons who are unable to 
do so, I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. : 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE LAND OF THE MIGHTY Ramp 

They say, back in the hills of West Vir- 
ginia, that at the height of the ramp har- 
vesting season children have to be sent home 
from school and patrons put out of movie 
houses because they stink so of ramps. 

They say they have know husbands who 
have eaten an excess of ramps to be packed 


off into separate rooms by their nonramp- 


eating wives and that if you eat ramps to- 
day, not only will your breath still reek of 
ramps a-weex later, but the aroma will be 
coming out your pores. 

So what is this potent food that drives 
the noneaters in panic from the eaters? 

A ramp is an innocent looking member 
of the lily family that grows wild in the 
hardwood forests usually at the elevation 
above 3,000 feet. Often their broad delicate 
green leaves are seen in the early spring 
poking up through the snow. Long before 
most greenery has sprouted in the high 
country, patches of ramps attractively 
speckle the forest floor. 

They are pretty; but just eat a handful, 
and pow—there goes the top of your head. 

Unless, of course, you are an inveterate 
ramp eater, as 80 many are in the mountains 
of West Virginia, where eating ramps has 
been a tradition for generations. 

As one native near Spruce Knob, which 
is loaded with ramps, observe in that won- 
derful hill dialect: “Most people feel they 
ain't shed winter ‘til they've ate a messa- 
ramps in spring.” 

A “messaramps”—they always speak of 
meas of ramps as one word—is like a spring 
tonic to the mountain people. The theory 
Is that back in the days before refrigerated 
foods came to the hills, ramps were the first 
fresh green edibles the local people could 
lay their hands on in breaking out of their 
harsh winter's confinement. 

They trekked in large numbers, whole fam- 
ilies together, up the mountain sides to 
dig them some ramps. They still do. And 
they still call each harvesting a “ramp fes- 
tival.” But nowadays the natives are not 
alone. Ramp eaters come from as far away 
as California to go on ramp grubbing fes- 
tivals in West Virginia. An Arlington phy- 
siclan, Dr. George Green, makes regular 
pilgrimages, surfeiting himself on a mess and 
distributing the rest to friends around 
town—and probably winning no additional 
friends until the aroma has left his system, 

The potency of ramps stems from the fact 
that they have all the strongest character- 
istics of onion and garlic, which also are 
members of the lily family, but less demure 
about their appearance than ramps. So po- 
tent are amps that, according to Clint Davis, 
a ramp-eating Washington desk slave who 
works for the U.S. Forest Service, “the only 
defense against ramps is to eat a few your- 
self.” $ 

Being deep rooted and tender stemmed, 
ramps must be dug out of the ground. The 
customary tool is what the locals call the 
“grubbin' hoe.” They must be harvested in 
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early spring before the stems get tough and 
the flavor strong enough to separate the 
nerve ganglia from one’s eyeballs. 

Ramps may be eaten either raw or cooked. 
Cus mountain cookery, such as that 
featured at local church ramp suppers, is to 
boil the ramps, leaves and all, with a ham 
hock, just like green beans. The locals 
usually don't bother to parboil the greens. 
One of them, Gordon, who stays in a 
place called Shot Cherry Cabin, says you're 
& sissy if you parboil.” 

Another popular recipe is offered hy Mrs. 
Louis Hedrick, who lives on Spruce Knob 
Mountain. “I don't mind if you call me a 
hillbilly,” she cackled good naturedly by 
way of introduction, “but I mix a messa- 
ramps with fried spareribs. My husband 
likes a messaramps scrambled with eggs.” 

Then, some say, ramps are good mixed in 
a tossed salad. 

But don’t let your enthusiasm get too far 
out of hand. There are some, even in the 
hill country, who apparently would rather 
die than eat ramps. Out on a recent ramp 
festival we, who couldn’t tell an eatin’ ramp 
from a boat-loadin’ platform, ran across a 
West Virginian eating roast beef and mashed 
potatoes in a roadside restaurant. 

And how did he feel about ramps? His 
answer: They stink like a skunk, and he 


never eats them himself. They give him a 


headache. 
* 


Proposed Acquisition of the Ansley 
Wilcox House, Buffalo, N. V., as a 
National Historical Shrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 20, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of all my 
colleagues recent important develop- 
ments in the proposed acquisition of the 
Ansley Wilcox house in Buffalo, N.Y., by 
the Federal Government as a national 
historical shrine. 

A three-man subcommittee of the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee in- 
cluding Representatives Carey and 
O'BRIEN, of New York, and Sartor, of 
Pennsylvania, met in Buffalo this past 
Monday to hold hearings on my bill— 
H.R. 3500—to preserve for the future one 
of America’s most prominent and historic 
homes. 

This subcommittee heard witnesses 
from all walks of life unanimously ask 
Congress to preserve the Wilcox Mansion 
and to save it from the wrecking crews. 
Built in 1838, the house has been visited 
by Presidents Taylor, Van Buren, 
Lincoln, McKinley, Taft, Wilson, and 
Franklin Roosevelt. In addition to these 
seven Presidential visitors, President 
Millard Fillmore of Buffalo was a regular 
guest in the Wilcox home, and Theodore 
Roosevelt took his oath of office as Presi- 
dent there in 1901. Truly, this is a na- 
tional shrine which merits the recogni- 
tion and protection of the Federal 
Government now. 

Mr. Speaker, there is more to this 
house than four walls; there is a spirit 
of inspiration within its walls for future 
generations of Americans, young and old. 
As leading educators have said, there is 
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more to history than textbook learning. 

Here, we have a chance to bring our 

great heritage to life. 

Hundreds of letters have come to me 
urging preservation of this home, one of 
only two private homes in the country 
where the Presidential oath has been ad- 
ministered. Since the Interior Depart- 
ment reviewed my acquisition proposal, 
extra information and encouragement 
has come to me, from the people of 
western New York and elsewhere, point- 
ing out the lack of historical sites in our 
part of the country, and showing the 
easy accessibility of the Wilcox Mansion 
in the heart of a great city for tourists 
in the area on their way to Niagara Falls. 

I submit to the attention of the House 
the following newspaper accounts of the 
broad public and official interest shown 
at the subcommittee hearing to preserve 
the Wilcox home: 

[From the Buffalo Evening News, June 17, 

1963] 

CONGRESSMEN PLEDGE AID IN PRESERVING 
Wilcox House: “We Can HEAR THE CLANK 
or BULLDOZERS,” Sars HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN O'BRIEN 
Three Congressmen sat in a Federal court- 

room teday and for 2% hours listened to 16 

witnesses in unanimous agreement occasion- 

ally asked questions and joked. 

Subject of the hearing was the Ansley 
Wilcox House, 641 Delaware Ave., which all 
16 want designated as a national historic 
site. 

At the close, Representative Leo W. 
O BNN. Democrat of Albany, chairman of 
the three-man subcommittee of the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee said: 

“I'll do everything in my power to preserve 
the Wilcox House as a historic shrine * * », 
This deserves congressional considera- 
tion ee .” 

SINGULAR OPPORTUNITY 


“There is a sense of urgency here. We can 
hear the clank of those bulldozers * * *,” he 
said. 

“Don't worry about this committee. But 
bombard the Department of the Interior 
and the Secretary of the Interior. Get them 
on our side.” 

Representative JoRN P. Savior, Republican 
of Pennsylvania, said: 

“I will do everything in my power to see 
that the Ansley Wilcox House is preserved.” 

Representative Hun L. Carry, Democrat, 
of Praya who arrived midway in the 
meeting, sald 

"This is a ‘singular opportunity for Con- 
gress to act on behalf of the whole Nation.” 

NO DISSENTERS 


Representative Dutsxr, of Buffalo, present 
for the entire meeting in the U.S. Courthouse 


The Wilcox House is one of only four sites 
outside Washington where the Presidential 
oath has been administered. Theodore 
Roosevelt took the oath of office there in 
1901 after President McKinley's assassination. 

The 16 witnesses variously read or made 
statements from 5 to 15 minutes long, re- 
viewing the home's history and emphasizing 
its historical importance. 

No dissenters spoke. 

In answer to a question, Walter McCaus- 
land, vice president of the Buffalo and Erie 
County Historical Society, estimated the as- 
sessed value of the house and its lands as 
$227,000. 

Mark F. Soukup, a Junior Chamber of 
Commerce vice president, livened the 
ceedings with a suggestion that the 
Twain home be incorporated as a “dual his-_ 
torical site.” ~ 
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This suggestion was received cooly by the 
Congressmen, who thought it would en- 
tangle something of a poetic nature with 
something of an historic nature.” 

Dr. Julian Park, past president of the His- 
torical Society, added his support. 

ATTENDED BY 42 


Also speaking in behalf of the legislation 
were representatives of the Common Council, 
County Department of Planning, Erie County 
Historical Federation. 

American Institute of Architects, Chamber 
of Commerce, Buffalo Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Rotary Club, County American 
Legion. 

Buffalo Public School System, State Uni- 
versity at Buffalo, Sons of the American 
Revolution and the Society of Colonial Wars, 
the North Street Community Association, 
and several private parties. 

A statement was submitted in behalf of 
the diocesan schools. 

Forty-two persons attended the hearing. 


ANSLEY Wiucox Day Is PROCLAIMED 


Acting Mayor Chester C. Gorski has pro- 
claimed today Ansley Wilcox Day and urged 
citizens to participate in the House of Rep- 
resentatives subcommittee hearing “to re- 
flect the views of our citizenry” on preserva- 
tion of the Wilcox home as a national historic 
alte. 


From the Buffalo Courier-Express, June 18; 
1963] 


O'BRIEN SUPPORTS PLEA FOR SHRINE 
(By Margaret Fess) 

After pledging support Monday to the ac- 
quisition of the Ansley Wilcox mansion as a 
national shrine to Theodore Roosevelt, Rep- 
resentative Leo W. O'Brien urged local rési- 
dents to “bombard the Secretary of the In- 
terior with everything you have.” 

Representative O'BRIEN, of Albany, served 
as chairman of a three-man subcommittee 
hearing on the shrine in the U.S. courthouse. 
Support also was pledged by the other two 
members, Representative Hucu Cary, Brook, 
LYN, and Representative JOHN P. Sartor, of 
Pennsylvania. 

A bill to acquire the property was intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives on 
February 7 by Representative THADDEUS J. 
DuLsKI, of Buffalo, who also took part at 
the hearing. 

O'Brien urged appeals to the Secretary of 
the Interior after he pointed out that op- 
position to the undertaking had arisen in 
the Department of the Interior. 

The mansion at 641 Delaware Avenue, is 
owned by Oliver M. Lawrence, 224 Welling- 
ton Road, and currently is leased to the 
Benderson Development Co., Inc., 135 Dela- 
ware Avenue. 

Theodore Roosevelt was sworn in there as 
President of the United States in September 
1901. 

“We will leave here with a sense of urgency, 
mindful that there must be action to pre- 
vent the bulldozers from wiping out an 
historic structure,” said O'BRIEN. 

“It is my feeling that too many historic 
shrines are crowded into just a few areas, 
and there are not enough in others. We owe 
it to this community, the Nation, and future 
generation to preserve this shrine for future 
generations.” > 


VISITED BY MANY PRESIDENTS 


Roy W. Nagle, an authority on local his- 
tory, said that the Wilcox mansion was the 
only structure left in the city with enough 
historic background to warrant its preserva- 
tion. 

Nagle pointed out that the house had prob- 
ably been visited by more President’s than 
any other residence outside of Washington, 
D. O. 

Among the President who had been in the 
mansion, he said, were Zachary Taylor, who 
visited there in 1838; Martin Van Buren, 
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1839; Abraham Lincoln, 1861; William Mc- 
Kinley, 1879; Theodore Roosevelt, 1901; Wil- 
liam Taft, 1908; Woodrow Wilson, 1912, and 
Franklin Roosevelt, 1931. 

Millard Fillmore, 13th President of the 
United States, who lived in Buffalo, was a 
regular guest in the home. 

The house was bullt in 1838. In more re- 
cent years it had served as the Kathryn Law- 
rence Restaurant. The property is assessed 
at $227,000. 

Appearing as witnesses urging the preser- 
vation of the structure were: Walter Mc- 
Causland, vice president of the board of the 
Erie County Historical Society; Roland Ben- 
zow, Buffalo Common Council; Ralph Barnes, 
commissioner of the Erie County Planning 
Department; Mrs. Victor Reinstein, presi- 
dent of the Erie County Historical Federa- 
tion; Olaf W. Shelgren, American Institute 
of Architects; Mrs. J. Paul Lapey, president, 
Buffalo Federation of Women's Clubs. z 

Dr. Burton A. Hoffman, chairman, Civic 
Afairs Committee of the Bufalo Rotary 
Club; Harvey Skuse, Erie Cóunty American 
Legion commander; Dr. Joseph Manch, Buf- 
falo superintendent of schools; Dr. Miles 
Slatin, assistant dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences, University of Buffalo; Robert 
W. Newcomb, president of the Sons of the 
American Revolution; Mrs. Richard M. 
Glazier; Allan G. McTaggart, and Mark F. 
Soukup, of the junior chamber of commerce. 


[From the Bufalo Evening News, June 18, 
1963] 
MAKE IT A SHRINE 

The campaign to preserve the Ansley Wil- 
cox House as a national historic shrine re- 
ceived good impetus at a public hearing con- 
ducted here Monday by a House subcom- 
mittee, 

Not only did numerous civic groups and 
individuals give evidence of strong citizen 
interest in this important cause but the 
three members compr: the subcommit- 
tee all agreed it merits favorable considera- 
tion in Congress. 

This, however, doesn't mean the effort to 
save the Delaware Avenue building where 
Teddy Roosevelt took the Presidential oath 
in 1901 necessarily has been won. The sub- 
committee chairman, Representative 
O’Brren, Democrat, of Albany, offered both 
encouragement and explicit practical advice 
when he said at the close of the hearing: 
Don't worry about this committee. But 
bombard the Department of the Interior 
and the Secretary of the Interior. Get them 
on our side.” 

Bombarding the Interior Department 
alone, however, could be a waste of time, 
since Secretary Udall has been adamant 
against using the home as a national shrine. 
The main hope that this can be accom- 
plished lies with Congress. Congress must 
want this, and the Interior Department 
must be made aware of that fact, if the 
Wilcox home is to be taken over as a na- 
tional historic shrine. \ 


Pavilion of Spain—The New York 
World’s Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 20, 1963 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I ask: 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp remarks by 
Robert Moses, president of the New York 


1963 
World's Fair, at the cornerstone lay- 


ing for the pavilion of Spain, June 18,- 


1963. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF ROBERT MOSES, PRESIDENT OF THE 
New Lonx Wortp’s Fair, 1964-65 AT THE 
CORNERSTONE LAYING FOR THE PAVILION ‘OF 
SPAIN, JUNE 18, 1963 
Ambassador Garrigues, Commissioner Gen- 

eral de Saez and friends: The Government 

of Spain has placed in the hands of ex- 
ceptionally able, attractive, and enthusiastic 
representatives the planning, building, and 
equipping of a pavilion and exhibits of sur- 
passing ingenuity with superb evidences of 

Spanish genius, culture, and enterprise. 
You speak for & civilization which has 

Placed its seal indelibly upon half the peo- 

ple of this continent. Here at Flushing 

Meadow you embrace an opportunity to im- 

press the image of the new Spain upon the 

whole world. 

I for one was sorry that the U.S.S.R. finally 
decided not to exhibit where the recent 
achievements of this colossus might have 
been seen in honest, open competition with 
the latest products of the free world, It 
is therefore not without significance that 
you of Spain occupy the space originally 
set aside for the USSR. Here you will 
make a profound impression of what is at 
once an old and a new Iberian civilization. 

We extend to you the sincere hand of 
friendship and our pledge of fullest co- 
Operation. 


Military Pay Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 20, 1963 A 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, my good 
friend, Elmer M. Jackson, Jr., vice presi- 
dent, editor, and general manager of 
Capital-Gazette Press, Inc., has provided 
Me with a letter which he received from 
@ naval officer regarding the pending 
Military pay legislation. 

I was very much impressed with the 
views set forth by this naval officer. In 
order that my colleagues may have an 
opportunity to read the frank and sin- 
cere comments of a member of the 
armed services, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this letter be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection; the letter 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I am writing to you as an influential 
hewsman, concerning the new military pay 
legislation recently passed by the House 
and soon to come before the Senate. 

Let me preface my remarks by saying that 

am very concerned about the fantastic 
level of our country's national debt. Indeed, 
if there were some way, I would gladly in- 
clude my monthly bills a payment toward 
the principal of this debt. I am concerned 
about our world stature and our apparent 
inability to compete in the marketplace of 
the world as we once did, and as we should. 
Much of this is a result of our many moral 
&nd political commitments throughout the 
world. I cannot see any way of reducing 
these commitments without the gravest of 
dangers to us all. The future of our children 
is entwined with the acts of our Government. 
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I do not believe in Government subsidies, 
or Government being in business. Private 
enterprise is capable of doing so much so 
well, more quickly and cheaper. However, 
my chosen career is one that must be classi- 
fied as Government service as only a govern- 
ment could or should support a Navy. We 
are (the Navy, that Is) a major policy arm 
of U.S. action. Time and again our Armed 
Forces, and the Navy in particular, have been 
the prime instrument for keeping the peace 
witbout even firing a shot, I know that you 
are well aware of this by virtue of both your 
personal and professional contacts, 

The present pay bill is not only inade- 
quate, but it is to be delayed until October 
1 or the first of the month following passage. 

We have not had a pay raise since 1958. 
That in itself really isn't so bad as I can’t 
go along categorically with everyone getting 
pay raises because time has passed. Pay 
raises, provided in most pay plans, call for 
added pay as compensation for better results 
displayed on the job. These should be 
earned, and in most cases they are. 

However, our civil servants and virtually 
all employees of Industry have had their 
pay raised substantially rather recently, In 
fact, while military pay raises have been 
delayed and debated, another raise for civil 
service workers appears in the offing. 

Last year an official Department of De- 
fense news release showed that a raise in 
military pay and allowances was not needed 
because virtually all of the men were living 
within their means, Actually, most of the 
men weren't spending more than they were 
paid because of their resolve to live in a sub- 
standard manner, In fact, the relief agencies 
around the country have, for years, been 
shocked by the needy status of some service- 
men and their families. Good responsible 
petty officers earn so little that in some States 
they qualify for local relief payments. 

As an officer, I ùm honor and duty bound 
to try to conyince enlistedmen to stay in 
the service. Supposedly fringe benefits are 
expected to fill the pay gap but what is left 
of benefits are slowly being taken away. 

Commissary prices, where service folk are 
obliged to shop, are often higher than the 
larger chain stores. And, medical services 
are the greatest example to be found against 
socialized medicine. When medical aid is 
available, each doctor has to take care of 
so many people that he feels that the best 
he can do is “plug the dike,” He can do 
nothing to strengthen it. The Department 
of Defense assigns one doctor per 1,000 men 
with no thought given to the number of de- 
pendents or retired persons in the area, 

To add to the service man's concern over 
the future, there is talk of virtually elim- 
inating retirement as we know it today. 
Word is that service of 30 years, Instead of 
20, will be demanded in the future. If such 
a tightening up happens we will lose many 
men, both officers and enlisted. 

The level of housing standards forced 
upon a majority of us away from Naval sta- 
tions is so low that the situation is appall- 
ing. Rents are so high that our $80 to $100 
housing allowance won't procure fit living 
accommodations. As of January 1, 1963, 
Congress granted a moderate increase in 
basic allowance for quarters. Our equally 
generous landlords throughout the country 
quickly established equal raises in rentals. 
In many cases, personally known to me, rents 
went up the exdct amount of the basic al- 
lowance for quarters raise. 

At the same time Congress and the Depart- 
ment of Defense made certain rule changes 
to “level out inequities” which reduced this 
raise of say $13 a month for some men, 
down to a net increase of $1 a month for 
others. Many men actually ended up with 
an overall reduction in pay. 

The proposed new pay bill will also have 
some similar catches in it. 

I do wish that you would apply your per- 
sonal influence and that of your papers to 
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this problem described above, of our Gov- 
ernment's penny-wise and dollar-foolish pol- 
icy. 

I know many, many men with long service, 
who are so fed up with what they call 
shabby treatment, they are getting out of 
uniform and throwing away 15 years service 
instead of waiting for retirement. Money 
spent on a reasonable pay raise would be 
small compared to what it will cost to send 
greenhorns to school to replace the men 
who are dropping out. Nuclear power train- 
ing is listed as costing $10,000 to $35,000 per 
man. How can we afford to replace men 
with years of valuable experience! 2 

A pay raise is badly needed now. Debates 
won't fill this need. ` - 

The Department of Defense recommended 
an increase of from 647.88 per month to 
approximately. $70 per month for officers’ 
basic allowance for subsistence.- The House 
dropped this increase to $51 a month. An 
enlisted man unable to subsist in a Gov- 
ernment mess receives compensation up to 
$77.10 a month. How then can an officer be 
expected to pay for his own meals for some 
$30 less per month? It is to be hoped that 
the raise change proposed by the House will 
be restored by the Senate. 

In summary, the proposed pay raise is in- 
adequate as many men stand to lose money 
due to rule changes. Officer basic allowance 
for subsistance allowances ought to be raised 
to a level which is at least equal to that al- 
lowed enlisted men. 

A pay raise should be instituted immedi- 
ately. True, the cost would be huge but its 
effect upon morale would be electrifying, 
and many officers and men who are well 
trained to protect the best interests of all 
the people of our great Nation, and who wish 
to do 80, would be persuaded to remain in 
the service. When they step down the loss 
to our country can't be measured in dollars. 


The Greater Philadelphia Committee for 
Medical-Pharmaceutical Sciences 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. WEAVER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 20, 1963 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr: Speaker, Dr. 
Leroy E. Burney, vice president for health 
sciences, Temple University, and former 
Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, recently ap- 
peared before the Senate Government 
Operations Subcommittee on Reorga- 
nization and International Organiza- 
tions. Dr. Burney spoke as the repre- 
sentative of the Greater Philadelphia 
Committee for Medical-Pharmaceutical 
Sciences. 

The responsibilities for the. health of 
the American people are broad in scope, 
and Dr. Burney has concisely stated the 
aims and purposes of the Greater Phila- 
delphia committee whereby the medical 
profession, medical schools, and phar- 
maceutical industry and the Federal 
Government working together may 
achieve continuing medical and pharma- 
ceutical progress. 

As part of my remarks, I include Dr. 
Burney’s statement in full in the 
that the recommendations and ideas of 
this committee will be of interest and 
encouragement to all of us concerned 
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with the health needs of the American 

people, and all people: 

Tue GREATER PHILADELPHIA COMMITTEE FOR 
MEDICAL-PHARMACEUTICAL SCIENCE 

Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, it is a pleasure and an honor 
to appear before you today. It is an especial 
pleasure to renew my friendship with your 
dis ed chairman, Senator HUMPHREY, 
whose interest in and support of health pro- 
grams, national and international, through- 
out the years has been of inestimable value 
in and out of Government. 

I come before you as a representative of 
the Greater Philadelphia Committee for 
Medical-Pharmaceutical Sciences to tell you 
about our concept of the Food and Drug 
Administration, its organization, administra- 
tion and financing. 

Philadelphia is the oldest and one of the 
largest medical centers in our country. One 
of every 12 graduates of all medical schools 
in the United States is trained by our five 
medical schools. 

Also, metropolitan Philadelphia has long 
been a center for the pharmaceutical indus- 
try, and it produces 20 percent of all pre- 
scription pharmaceuticals. 

There has always been fine cooperation in 
medical and biologic research between the 
individual medical schools and the phar- 
maceutical industry in the Philadelphia area, 
But the complexities and diversity of research 
and research today and tomorrow 
demand greater interdependence, more ef- 
fective communication and joint action in 
some instances. What is required is for us 
to minimize our differences and maximize 
our potential for the greatest good to the 
greatest number, at home and abroad. 

At the same time, the Federal Government 
is assuming an increasing role in the sup- 
port and regulation of drug research. This 
is inevitable in a society like ours. This 
very fact, however, a contribution 
by us in medical education and research 
and in the pharmaceutical industry to the 
development of the intelligent and construc- 
tive leadership in which your committee and 
others on a national level are so deeply 
interested, 

Mr. Chairman, you and the other dis- 
tinguished members of your committee are 
as concerned as we that Federal leadership, 
support, and regulatory functions must 
evolve without impeding progress in drug 
research and development and without 
domination of either medical schools or 
pharmaceutical industry. 

Dr. Thomas Durant, chairman of the De- 
partment of Medicine, Temple University 
Medical School, and president of the College 
of Physicians of Philadelphia, conceived of 
an organization like ours several months 
ago and convened a group to discuss what 
improvements we might make in our own 
locale and what leadership we might provide 
nationally. Our College of Physicians lent 
its good offices to these exploratory talks. 

Out of this preliminary meeting was born 
the Greater Philadelphia Committee for 
Medical-Pharmaceutical Sciences, composed 
of representatives of our five medical schools 
and of five leading pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers, with the common objective of 
working together for the betterment of medi- 
cal-pharmaceutical research and for better 
health. It will function under the aegis of 
the College of Physicians of Philadelphia. 

Participants are the deans of ali five 
Philadelphia medical schools—Hahnemann 
Medical College, the Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege, the University of Pennsylvania School 
of Medicine, Temple University School of 
Medicine, and Woman's Medical College of 
Pennsylvania. (Woman's Medical College is 
last only because this list is arranged alpha- 
betically.) 

The pharmaceutical companies which have 
joined us in this cooperative program are 
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McNeill Laboratories, Merck & Dohme, 
William H. Rorer Inc., Smith Kline & French 
Laboratories, and Wyeth Laboratories. Their 
representatives on the Greater Philadelphia 
Committee are from both management and 
the medical departments of these five con- 
cerns. 

Our charter, or statement of purpose, ex- 
presses our fundamental, common thinking 
in five short paragraphs. I will read only 
these paragraphs now, if I may, and ask 
that the entire statement of purpose be 
included in the Rxconn at the conclusion of 
my prepared statement: 

“The time has come when those of us who 
are concerned with clinical and pharma- 
ceutical research in medical schools and in- 
dustry must be interested not only in in- 
dustry-academic relationships, but also in 
the major developments that are occurring 
on the Federal level in relation to research, 
development, and testing of drugs. 

“Medical schools and the industry hope- 
fully are in a position to contribute a 
measure of intelligent judgment on how 
these matters should be managed. 

“The medical schools and the pharma- 
ceutical industry in the Philadelphia area 
are working more closely together, and they 
feel an obligation to participate and make 
their views known in the deliberations now 
going on in Washington. The committee 
established by the Philadelphia medical 
schools and pharmaceutical ‘firms is proud 
of the great joint accomplishments of 
pharmaceutical sclence and medical science 
in the development of new drugs over the 
years, which has made the level of health 
care in the United States higher than any- 
where else in th world, and is anxious that 
new laws and new regulations not be per- 
mitted to interfere with the continuation of 
past dramatic progress, In fact, the com- 
mittee wishes to do everything in its power 
to facilitate the continuation of drug and 
medical progress, 

“In embarking on any constructive ap- 
proach to the problems now facing the phar- 
maceutical and medical sciences in the de- 
velopment and clinical use of new drugs, 
the common interests of the two sciences, 
and the public interest, require that the 
preclinical and clinical evaluation of new 
drugs be conducted at the highest possible 
level of professional competence in all par- 
ticipating disciplines. 

“Both the medical profession and the 
pharmaceutical industry have important 
responsibilities relating to the support and 
conduct of clinical research with new 
chemotherapéutic agents, and should co- 
operate in developing programs and pro- 
cedures to comply with the far-reaching pro- 
visions of the 1962 drug amendments to 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act.” 

The Philadelphia committee has author- 
ized me to speak for it with regard to a 
number of fundamental matters relating to 
medical- pharmaceutical research, develop- 
ment and regulation, and the individual re- 
sponsibilities of Government, the medical 
profession, and the industry. 

Any observations outside the scope of the 
committee's approved resolutions should be 
regarded as my own, and not necessarily 
those of our committee nor of Temple Uni- 
versity. 

I can briefly summarize our position on 
the fundamental issues to which we have 
so far given consideration. The Greater 
Philadelphia Committee for Medical-Phar- 
maceutical Sciences believes that: A 

1. Steps should be taken to adjust the 
FDA's posture from that of a regulatory and 
enforcement agency to that of a scientifically 
oriented organization with regulatory re- 
sponsibilities. 

The need for such a reorientation was 
cited by the 1962 PDA Citizens Advisory Com- 
mittee, and we were pleased to note the 
recent statement of Mr. Boisfeuillet Jones, 
special assistant to the HEW Secretary for 
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health and medical affairs, that FDA and 
the HEW Department expect to follow the 
general pattern of the CAC recommendations 
for reorganization and upgrading of FDA's 
scientific activities. 

The medical profession and the phar- 
maceutical industry, for their parts, should 
support steps being taken by the Government 
to improve FDA's scientific capabilities and 
its stature in the scientific community. 

2. The Federal regulatory agencies em- 
powered by law to pass upon the safety and 
effectiveness of new drugs (primarily the 
FDA) must have the personnel and re- 
sources they need to properly carry out their 
responsibilities. 

The salary structure to which it must con- 
form is at least in part responsible for FDA's 
past and present difficulties in recruiting 
scientific and administrative personnel of 
necessary high caliber. 

Salaries of FDA's medical doctors, medical 
scientists and senior administrators should 
be at least as high as those paid by other 
research agencies of the Federal Government 
and by the medical schools. 

This won't be easy to bring about, because 
salaries authorized for any one Government 
department are always evaluated by Con- 
gress in the light of the total Federal salary 
structure. This is as it should be, except 
that in the opinion of our committee, the 
particular staffing problems of particular 
agencies in scientific and technical fields 
should receive individual consideration. 

As a first step in the right direction, the 
medical profession and the pharmaceutical 
industry should support the increases rec- 
ommended by the President in the 1963-64 
budget of the Food and Drug Administration, 
and such other increases as may be required 
in the future for effective administration of 
essential FDA programs. The fiscal year 1964 
budget for FDA, as approved by the House, 
is $38,805,000 and we are glad that it repre- 
sents a nearly 6-million-dollar increase over 
fiscal year 1963. 

3. The medical profession and the phar- 
maceutical industry should urge careful con- 
sideration, by officials responsible for FDA 
management, of the recommendations of the 
1962 Citizens Advisory Committee report on 

A. 


Our committee particularly recommends 
prompt appointment of a permanent Na- 
tional Advisory Council. 

Already responsible for regulatory and en- 
forcement activities in areas so vital to the 
Nation’s health and welfare, and with addi- 
tional scientific functions proposed for it, the 
FDA cannot meet its responsibilities and 
seize its opportunities without such an ad- 
visory council, 

One of the great strengths of the National 
Institutes of Health has been its Advisory 
Councils—to advise, support, and be critically 
constructive. 

I cannot stress too strongly the essential 
nature of this proposed FDA Advisory Coun- 
cil, not only because of its value to the Com- 
missioner of Food and Drugs and to his staff; 
but to those of us in health-related activities 
and, finally, to you and other Members of 
Congress. 

Returning to FDA's highly critical per- 
sonnel problems, we believe the agency must 
be staffed with medical doctors and scien- 
tists who are at least as well qualified as 
their colleagues among non-Government 
clinicians and scientists in medical schools, 
hospitals and the pharmaceutical industry. 

In our opinion, the crux of FDA's current 
problem—and it is one of fairly long stand- 
ing—is how to create an environment that 
will t Commissioner Larrick and his 
associates to attract and retain well qualified 
personnel in both scientific and administra- 
tive posts. 

People are what make programs work, in 
the Federal Government no less than in the 
academic and business worlds. The Food 
and Drug Administration must be able to re- 
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cruit and retain the best kinds of people to 
run its important programs if these pro- 
grams are to be effectively conducted, 

This principle was emphasized, as you 
know, by the 1962 Citizens Advisory Com- 
mittee. We have felt that the committee's 
recommendations merited greater study and 
consideration than they appear to have re- 
ceived from FDA and the HEW Department 
for some time after they were presented to 
the Secretary. 

We were glad to learn, from Mr. Jones’ 
recent comments before another congres- 
sional committee, that many of the CAC rec- 
ommendations are now being implemented. 

We were particularly gratified at Mr. Jones’ 
assurances of prompt action to establish 
the permanent National Advisory Council for 
FDA. 

It is our view that the membership of this 
important new council should include rep- 
resentatives of the medical profession and 
of the prescription drug industry. 

Mr. Chairman, we are proud that the 
Greater Philadelphia area was the first in 
the United States to concelve of and ac- 
tually establish a continuing organization of 
medical schools and pharmaceutical firms to 
work toward a meeting of minds on the 
great problems of medical and pharmaceuti- 
cal research in the laboratories and in the 
clinics, 

The problems are common ones, and so are 
our ultimate interests—to do what we can 
to contribute to continued medical and phar- 
maceutical progas, 

I hasten to add that, of course, all phar- 
maceutical manufacturèrs must earn profits 
for their stockholders if they are to continue 
to function as segments of the American 
competitive enterprise system. 

But it's equally true that no leading phar- 
maceutical house would long retain a posi- 
tion of leadership if it was not heavily— 
and successfully—engaged in research and 
development of new drugs. 

So the industry's profit-oriented motiva- 
tions and the medical schools“ health and 
welfare motivations merge in our hospitals 
and clinics around the country, where the 
validity of research and development is put 
to the final test—will a new chemothera- 
peutic agent make a sick man or woman well 
again, or ease the patient's lot in a signif- 
cantly measurable way? 

We in the medical schools have no finan- 
clal stake in the development of new drugs, 
new devices or new techniques of treatment. 
Our professional stake, as physicians and as 
teachers of tomorrow’s physicians, is in medi- 
cal and pharmaceutical progress. But it gets 
pretty personal. Every living one of us 
stands to win or lose as medical research 
takes a halting step forward, or falls to 
progress. 

So we hope that our Philadelphia commit- 
tee can become a model for cooperation be- 
tween pharmaceutical manufacturers and 
medical schools throughout the country, and 
that there may eventually be regional and 
even national programs. 

This completes my presentation on the rec- 
ommendations of the Greater Philadelphia 
Committee for Medical-Pharmaceutical 
Sciences. 

But in closing I would Uke to call your at- 
tention to the fact that the medical profes- 
sion generally, acting through its national 
organization, is rising to the challenges in- 
herent in medical-pharmaceutical progress 
and ever-more-comprehensive Government 
regulation of drug development, evaluation 
and distribution. 

A notable example of forward-looking ac- 
tion on the part of the Nation's physicians 
is the American Medical Association's new 
Registry of Adverse Reactions, which already 
is functioning on a “pilot-plant” basis in 
Chicago and will ultimately be expanded to 
include hospitals all over the United States. 

It follows the highly successful pattern 
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of the blood dyscrasia registry maintained 

for some years by the section on adverse 

reactions. of the AMA Council on Drugs. 

This AMA pilot operation was blueprinted 
to encompass all the 65 accredited hospitals 
in the Chicago area, plus a teaching hospital 
or other institution of comparable high stat- 
ure in each of 15 widely separated metro- 
politan areas. Only a small handful of the 
65 hospitals in the Chicago area declined 
AMA's invitation to cooperate in the pilot 
study. 

Plans for the registry of adverse reactions 
were charted by physicians and medical 
scientists in (1) medical practice; (2) the 
medical schools; (3) the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry; (4) the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion; (5) the Public Health Service; and (6) 
the Health, Education, and Welfare Depart- 
ment. 

This is a specific example of how all in- 
terested parties—those in Government, in- 
dustry, medical practice, and medical educa- 
tion—can and do work together to develop 
programs needed to provide better medical 
care for our people, better drug research and 
development, and better regulation by Gov- 
ernment. 

We in Philadelphia are working together 
on our own adverse reactions reporting sys- 
tem, in close cooperation with the AMA. At 
a meeting 2 weeks ago, our committee ap- 
proved the AMA in principle and 
established a subcommittee to develop the 
methodology of a Greater Philadelphia pro- 
gram, with our teaching hospitals as its 
nucleus. 

My thanks for your courtesy, Mr. Chairman 
and members of the subcommittee, in per- 
mitting me to appear before you today. If 
you have any questions, I will be glad to try 
to answer them. 

STATEMENT OF PURPOSE: GREATER PHILADEL- 
PHIA COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL~PHARMACEUTI- 
CAL SCIENCES 
The time has come when those of us who 

are concerned with clinical and pharmaceuti- 
cal research in medical schools and industry 
must be interested not only in industry- 
academic relationships, but also in the major 
developments that are occurring on the Fed- 
eral level in relation to research, develop- 
ment and testing of drugs. 

Medical schools and the industry hopefully 
are in a position to contribute a measure of 
intelligent judgment on how these matters 
should be managed. 

The medical schools and the pharmaceuti- 
cal industry in the Philadelphia area are 
working more closely together, and they feel 
an obligation to participate’ and make their 
views known in the deliberations now going 
on in Washington. The committee estab- 
lished by the Philadelphia medical schools 
and pharmaceutical firms is proud of the 
great joint accomplishments of pharmaceuti- 
cal science and medical science in the devel- 
opment of new drugs over the years, which 
has made. the level of health care in the 
United States higher than anywhere else in 
the world, and is anxious that new laws 
and new regulations not be permitted to in- 
terfere with the continuation of past dra- 
matic progress.. In fact, the committee 
wishes to do everything in its power to facili- 
tate the continuation of drug and medical 
progress. 

In embarking on any constructive approach 
to the problems now facing the pharmaceuti- 
cal and medical sciences in the development 
and clinical use of new drugs, the common 
interests of the two sciences, and the public 
interest, require that the preclinical and 
clinical evaluation of new drugs be con- 
ducted at the highest possible level of pro- 
fessional competence in all participating dis- 
ciplines, 

Both the medical profession and the phar- 
maceutical industry have important responsi- 
bilities relating to the support and conduct 
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of clinical research with new chemothera- 
peutic agents, and should cooperate in de- 
veloping programs and procedures to comply 
with the far reaching provisions of the 1962 
Drug Amendments to the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act. 

It is the consensus of this temporary com- 
mittee convened by the College of Physicians 
of Philadelphia that: 

1. The administrative and research prob- 
lems created by enactment of the 1962 Drug 
Amendments must not be permitted to 
slow the advance of medical science nor 
otherwise adversely affect the health of our 
people. 

2. The Federal regulatory agencies em- 
powered by law to pass upon the safety and 
effectiveness of new drugs (primarily, the 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration) must 
have the personnel and organization they 
need properly to carry out their 
responsibilities. 

FDA must be staffed with medical doctors 
and scientists who are at least as well quali- 
fied as their peers among non-Government 
clinicians and scientists in medical schools, 
hospitals, and the pharmaceutical industry 
who develop and study new drugs, first in the 
laboratory and then in the clinic. 

Support should be given by the medical 
profession and the pharmaceutical industry 
to recommendations for (a) an increased 
FDA budget, as proposed by the President 
and now pending in Congress, and (b) re- 
organization and strengthening of the FDA 
to improve its scientific capabilities and its 
stature in the scientific community. The 
recommendations of the Citizens Advisory 
Committee to the Secretary of HEW deserve 
careful consideration, especially the appoint- 
ment as soon as possible, of a permanent 
National Advisory Council. 

In recognition of the fact that responsi- 
bility devolves on local as well as national 
bodies in the medical profession and the 
pharmaceutical industry, it is 

Resolved, That this temporary committee 
constitute itself as the Greater Philadelphia 
Committee for Medical-Pharmaceutical Sci- 
ences, and that it have as its purpose a broad 
concern for medical-pharmaceutical research, 
in all of its phases, and for all related mat- 
ters that affect the health of the American 
people. 


Centennial Marks the Beginning of a New 
Epoch in West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 20, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, everyone is aware of the fact 
that this is the year of West Virginia’s 
first centennial celebration. I was de- 
lighted to find that the Washington Post, 
in its issue of June 16, 1963, had an 
article describing the celebration and its 
colorful ceremonies. 

Furthermore, the Post's article pointed 
out that not only are we in the Moun- 
tain State celebrating 100 years of prog- 
ress, but we are also marking a period 
in our history when we are rapidly ex- 
panding our industrial facilities. For 
many decades the name of West Virginia 
was synonymous with coal, timber, and 
other raw materials. But now my State 
also takes pride in our growing number 
of factories, research centers, and tech- 
nical institutes which we hope will give 
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us a leading role in the age of tech- 
nology. 

I believe this article in the Post is of 
general interest, and therefore I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. _ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 

West VMOINIA Marxs 100 YEARS OF 
STATEHOOD 

Today in West Virginia the bells of Liberty 
are ringing sweetly, from Wheeling to Welch, 
from Ceredo to Charles Town. The tolling 
will reach a crescendo on June 20, the date 
that marks 100 years of statehood for the 
rugged mountaineers. 

The first white man to see West Virginia 
probably did so from the top of the towering 
Allegheny Mountains in the early 1600's and 
was undoubtedly a member of the party that 
settled Jamestown. 

In the three and a half centuries follow- 
ing its discovery, West Virginia’s develop- 
ment has been painfully slow, but this very 
slowness is presently one of its greatest 
assets. 

Of the Eastern States, it is West Virginia 
that can offer the most in dense forests and 
wild, rugged, but beautiful terrain. Its econ- 
omy has been depressed, but its potential— 
in a 20th century space age—appears to be 
unlimited. 

After the retreat of the French from the 
Ohio regions in 1768, six Indian nations sold 
the land that was to become the Virginia 
Territory to the English. By 1775 more than 
30,000 pioneers had settled in its mountains 
and valleys. More important, a year earlier 
a ragged band of Colonials fought the Battle 
of Point Pleasant, a prelude to the Revolu- 
tionary War. At Fort Henry, now Wheeling, 
the last battle of the Revolution was waged 
on September 10, 1782. 

From 1795 until 1861 the history of west- 
ern Virginia was largely that of controversy 
with eastern Virginia. The mountains 
formed a geographic boundary between the 
two sections that separated society and eco- 
nomics and finally, politics. A constitution 
for a new State was ratified in 1862. It was 
first called Kanawha, but the name West 
Virginia was finally adopted. On June 20, 
1863, the 35th State was admitted to the 
Union, 

By 1870, West Virginia had awakened in- 
dustrially and its natural resources were de- 
sired by the Nation. For more than 30 years 
it led the country in the production of high- 
grade coal although the specialization has 
less significance in an automated era. 

The social and economic makeup of West 
Virginia now is undergoing a marked change 
with a trend toward urbanization, and a 
shift in employment from coal mining to 
other industries. In recent years the State 
has become a world center of radioastron- 
omy with a giant radio complex at Green 


However, this year in West Virginia, the 
past looks as attractive as the future and 
visitor and native plan to have a good old 
time recalling the good old days. 


Four Nations in Trouble—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 
IN THE men ox 5 

Thursday, June 20, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
starting today, I will insert in the 
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Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD & 
series of articles on four Latin American 
nations where trouble is brewing. These 
are written by a young, alert reporter, 
Joseph Albright, who spent 5 weeks in 
the areas, during May and June of this 
year. 

I think Mr. Albright’s reporting will 
contribute to better understanding of 
our problems and what has to be done 
by the United States to correct a dis- 
turbing situation: 

THE DOMINICANS MOVE To THE LEFT 
(By Joseph Albright) 

Santo DOMINGO, DOMINICAN REePuBLic.—On 
an avenue once adorned with bronze and 
marble testimonials to playboy-dictator 
Rafael Trujillo, a motorbike putt-putts 
through the night, carrying two Dominicans 
and an American. 

“President Bosch is insane,” cried the 
Dominican businessman riding in the mid- 
die. “He is turning this country into’ a 
second Cuba.” 

“You're the one who's crazy, amigo. Bosch 
is doing a lot for the people,” insisted the 
driver, one of Bosch's internal security men 
now off duty. 

The young businessman whispered over 
his shoulder to the American: “He gets mad 
at me for criticizing his hero, but he cannot 
do anything about it—there is nobody to 
turn me in to.” : 

A lot was revealed In 15 seconds. This 
was the Dominican Republic, where for 31 
years no citizen would dare to speak against 
President Trujillo even within the confines 
of the citizen's own home. Yet today citi- 
zens feel free enough to criticize the presi- 
dent even while a government agent listens. 

For those 31 years Generalissimo Rafael 
Leonidas Trujillo Molina ran this island 
nation as his own medieval domain. His 
subjects learned to exist in a dumb, unques- 
tioning terror, because the word of El Bene- 
factor, however capricious, was an absolute 
command. Any complaint could bring the 
omnipresent secret police, the SIM, and their 
torture prisons. 

The order changed, 2 years ago, when a 
dozen men assassinated Trujillo on a country 
road. But with the fall of the dictatorship 
a new spectre loomed. Across the Windward 
Passage in Cuba, dictator Fulgencio Batista’s 
fall had produced a Fidel Castro, and in the 
Dominican Republic the Communists took 
heart and tried to accomplish a repeat per- 
formance. In the giddy transformation 
away from dictatorship, the pendulum did 
indeed swing far to the left, but miracu- 
lously, not as far as communism, 

STILL A NEVER-NEVER LAND 

Somehow the Council of State, a caretaker 
government, managed last December 20 to 
hold a free and honest election, the nation’s 
first since 1924. Pifty-nine percent of the 
votes went to Juan Bosch, who appealed to 
the landless, the poor farmer, the unem- 
ployed and the Negro. Bosch’s first 100 days 
are now over and he is still in office. But 
his country remains an amorphous never- 
never land, shaken by an explosion of polit- 
ical controversy. Now it acts more like a 
democracy than anything else—as the busi- 
nessman on the motorbike can attest. But 
the final shape of the government (Commu- 
nist? Real democracy? Military dictator- 
ship?) has yet to crystallize. 

Much depends on the abilities and secret 
aspirations of Bosch, a dedicated reformer 
who is tightly bracketed between critics 
with short patience on both the extreme 
left and the center-right. Even Bosch's 
admirers say he has the moody temperament 
of an artist (during 28 years of anti-Trujillo 
exile he wrote essays and novels), and that 
his skin is too easily pierced by criticism. 


When an obscure Jesuit called him a Com- 
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munist last fall, he abruptly withdrew from 
the presidential campaign. Later he 
changed his mind and turned the priest's 
attack to advantage. But fears persist that 
if the political flak gets too thick in some 
future crisis, he might resign again in the 
manner of Brazil's Janio Quadros. 

With all his foibles, Bosch appears to be 
the only non-Communist who is attractive 
enough and revolutionary enough to hold 
the loyalty of restive peasants and workers. 

Attractive Bosch certainly is; with his 
rugged, sharply defined features, he looks sur- 
prisingly like Barry GOLDWATER. His thatch 
of silvery white hair earns him the nickname 
“Snow White.” (The members of the in- 
terim government were the Seven Dwarfs.”) 
To stress a departure from the Trujillo way 
of life, Bosch moves around in a Pontiac 
(not a Lincoln Continental) and rents a 
roomy but unpalatial ranch house with a 
clothesline outside his living room window. 

PROBLEM IS TO DELIVER 

“To have a very humble daily life,” Bosch 
said in an interview. It's very important 
in teaching the people about democracy.” 

While campaigning, Bosch and his fol- 
lowers made lavish promises: jobs, hot meals, 
houses, land, TV sets, sewers, electric refrig- 
erators. Now his big problem is how to 
deliver the goods or to rationalize it when 
he can’t. If he fails, it is not for lack of 
trying. “I wake up at 5 in the morning, 
and I work until 10 or 11 at night,” he ex- 
plained. But his cabinet is mediocre, the 
civil service is incompetent and patronage- 
ridden, and Bosch is poor at delegating 
authority. : 

He said that one of his main campaign 
pledges—that 5,000 peasant families would 
get their own farms this year under a land- 
reform p —cannot be fulfilled. “The 
most difficult thing in 1963 will be to nor- 
malize the national budget,” he said. The 
former government budgeted $21 million for 
agrarian reform this year, but they only 
had figures on paper—there was not one 
cent for it in the treasury.” 

This will be hard to get over to a man who 
wants land. After all, didn't the interim 
government confiscate 2 million acres from 
the Trujillos? But Trujillo obtained much 
of that land by fraud and forced sales, and 
now it cannot be parceled out while former 
owners are pressing claims, And with vary- 
ing terrains and soils it takes time for the 
Agrarian Institute to plot out family-sized 
units that will each theoretically produce a 
$1,200-a-year income. Still to be resolved is 
a crucial policy question: If a 10-acre plot 
produces a minimum living standard, what 
happens when a farmer dies and his 10 chil- 
dren want to split it up? 

While’ dramatic accomplishments have 
been slow in coming, Bosch has made much 
of the need to reorganize, I have had to be 
a crusader for austerity,” he said. With a 
flourish he has chopped the salaries of gov- 
ernment officials earning more than 8500 a 
month and trimmed his own monthly pay- 
check from $2,600 to $1,500. Then he cracked 
down on misuse of government autos (driver 
bought $3 worth of gasoline, signed a chit 
for $5, pocketed $1 and kicked back $1 to the 
gas station), and whacked 5,000 nonexistent 
names from the public works payroll. His 
government is still full of entrenched cor- 
ruption, however. It is common knowledge 
that many company commanders in the 
Dominican army keep $300 to $400 a month 
from money sent them to buy rationa for 
their troops. And that is nothing compared 
to the size of procurement kickbacks to 
higher officers, according to military sources. 
“I doubt if Bosch or anyone else can stop 
it,” said one colonel. 

Among educated, prosperous Dominicans, 
there is a common belief that Bosch is soft 
on communism. Their chief spokesman is 
Dr. Virato Fiallo, who in 1961 led the fight 
to wrest the government from Trujillo's 
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heirs—and then lost to Bosch on election day 
last December. “I don't believe President 
Bosch is a Communist—right now,” Fiallo 
said in aninterview. “But the biggest prob- 
lem in the Caribbean today is Fidel Castro, 
and Bosch hasn't decided which side he is 
on.“ 

Fiallo said flatly that some of Bosch's cab- 
inet ministers (“possibly three“) are secret 
Communists today. The 67-year-old UCN 
leader was hazy about naming names, but he 
said he “believed” Dr. Miguel A. Dominguez 
Guerra, interior and police minister, is 
a Communist. Competent independent 
sources said Dominguez Guerra is indeed 
open to suspicion but nothing has been 
proven. He represents the extreme leftwing 
of Bosch’s leftist Dominican Revolutionary 
Party (PRD), and in preelection maneuver- 
Ing last year Dominguez Guerra's faction 
was intimately tied to the pro-Communist 
14th of June Party. It may or may not be 
significant that Dominguez Guerra’s brother- 
in-law is Tulio Arvela, a member of the 
Dominican Communist Party central com- 
mittee. 

Extreme leftists in the cabinet are not the 
only source of concern. Fiallo views it with 
alarm that Bosch permitted the return from 
Cuba of about a dozen well-known Commu- 
nists, including Maximo Lopez Molina, Com- 
munist Party boss who had been deported 
by the interim government. And for a few 
months after Bosch’s inauguration in Feb- 
ruary, the government granted permits for 
known Communist and fellow travelers to 
use government bulldings in outlying towns 
tor their rallies. Manuel Tavarez Justo, head 
of the pro-Communist 14th of June Party, 
traveled from city hall to city hall preach- 
ing that Lenimism is the only way to happi- 
ness. After outcries from conservatives, 
Bosch put a stop to this. But Bosch so far 
has made no similiar move to block the in- 
terim government's action permitting Com- 
muntst theoretician Dato Pagan Perdomo to 
set up Marxist indoctrination sessions for 300 
pupils in a government-owned girls’ school. 

A minority of foreign diplomats tend to 
agree with Fiallo. Venezuelan envoy Rafael 
Leon Morales warned his foreign minister 
in a confidential cable, that Bosch’s PRD 
party was infiltrated by Communists. The 
cable somehow was leaked to the newspapers 
and Leon was recalled from Santo Domingo, 
amid countercharges that he was linked with 
Bosch's opposition. Buta European diplomat 
said that “Bosch believes if he gives the Com- 
mies enough rope they will hang themselves. 
That, unfortunately, is the delusion that 
overcame Czechoslovakia.” 

Bosch replies that the Communist issue 
is a phony, promoted by reactionaries who 
dread social and economic reforms— people 
of ul minds, paralyzed by terror,” he says. 
Privately, Boscho fears the democratic fabric 
in the Dominican Republic may not yet be 
strong enough to withstand an all-out ter- 
rorist campaign such as the Venezuelan Com- 
munists have mounted against President 
Romulo Betancourt. 

What he says for publication—sitting in 
his livingroom, leaning back in his reclining 
armchair, surrounded by everything to read 
from Etruscan art books to Gore Vidal's 
scathing Esquire article on Bobby Ken- 
nedy—is more philosophical. “We have 
made several good goals, and we are advanc- 
ing toward them. If we succeed in our fight 
against intolerable socio-economic condi- 
tions, I am not afraid of communism here.” 

Ask him whether the Communists won't 
gain advantage from their freedom of moye- 
ment and he answers: “We cannot be schizo- 
Phrenic. We cannot be half dictatorship 
and half democracy.” Bosch's defenders 
note that when the Communist-controlled 
government workers federation attempted a 
general strike recently, the president imme- 
diately crushed it by firing the leaders. 
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Politics aside, the average Juan has en- 
joyed a sharp rise in living standards since 
Trujillo's death. Typical is the sugarcane 
cutter: whose daily wages are up from 70 
cents to $2.50 inside 2 years. True, his 
wife is complaining that rice now costs 18 
cents a pound instead of 12 cents last year. 
But for the first time he is able to increase 
his consumption of meat and bread. 

All this has resulted from a slow leveling 
of income between rich and poor (though 
average per-capita income here hasn't 
changed much from $200 a year). The most 
worrisome blot on the picture is unemploy- 
ment, which is estimated at about 12 per- 
cent nationally and a dangerous 25 percent 
in the cities. Other problems—illiteracy, 
inadequate housing, the transportation 
network—are being attacked with the help 
of 853 million from the Alliance for Progress. 

About half the unemployment can be 
blamed on the Trujillo family, which 
squeezed $150 million from the Dominican 
economy between 1959 and 1961. The cap- 
ital drain created an economic depression 
that is just now showing signs of being 
cured, Nonetheless, though few Domini- 
cans admit it, in the long run Trujillo did a 
lot toward developing the nation's economy. 
Perhaps his only motive was to line his 
pockets, but he left behind a monumental 
money-making machine from which all can 
now benefit—everything from 12 sugar mills 
to a factory that bottles a fake aphrodisiac. 
Said one grudging admirer: “He was a rob- 
ber baron, but he ran a pretty efficient 
hacienda,” 


Will Congress Act in Fright? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1963 


Mr, TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me, I should like to extend my 
remarks and to include an editorial from 
the Roanoke Times of Saturday, June 
15, 1963. This is a newspaper that has 
been recognized in the past for its mod- 
erate views of racial matters. Its ex- 
pression of opinion in this editorial is in 
line with that policy. So many people 
in this country at this very moment 
want to give in to demonstrations and 
lawlessness. This causes an alarming 
Situation, especially in view of the 
frightening bills now facing Congress. 
The sound and only way to have law 
enforcement is on a local level, leaving 
the interpretation and the enforcement 
up to the community or locality in which 
it is to apply. Surely Congress will not 
yield to such a threat as the adminis- 
dration and the lawless demonstrators 
now are bringing upon the Nation. The 
Roanoke Times is a fine newspaper, and 
I hope my colleagues will digest with care 
this particular editorial, which is as 

~ follows: 
WILL CONGRESS Act In FRIGHT? 

If there is obstruction to President Ken- 
nedy's new civil rights proposals in Con- 
gress, the Negro activists announce they will 
organize a huge march on the Capitol. The 
Reverend George Lawrence, assistant to Dr. 
Martin Luther King, has threatened to send 
sit-in demonstrators to congressional corri- 
dors and galleries if there is a southern fill- 
buster in the Senate against the legisla- 
tion to be sought by the President. 
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This is a brazen attempt to intimidate the 
legislative branch of the Government to 
force the instant enactment of questionable 
laws including some, apparently, which 
would scrap constitutional concepts about 
the rights of private property. 

It is this sort of pressure which extrem- 
ist Negro leaders have organized through- 
out the Nation and brought to verge of ex- 
plosion into fearful racial violence. A 
Chief Executive who is supposed to be the 
President of all the people has tolerantly 
looked upon defiance of local and State po- 
lice authority to keep the peace and, in ef- 
fect, contributed to the rise of tensions. 
The President's failure to speak out from 
the eminence of his office, reminding the 
Negroes that they have a’ duty to act within 
the law makes inescapable the conclusion 
that he is more sensitive to the expediency 
of appeasing a strong political minority than 
he is to the broad interests of all the people 
in this period of crisis. 

Now that there is the threat to club Con- 
gress into doing the will of the Negro lead- 
ers, to frighten elected Representatives into 
hasty action that would imperil basic privi- 
leges of persons and their property, what 
will Mr, Kennedy do? Will he continue to 
apologize fox people who take the law into 
their own hands, who contend that the end 
justifies the means, that equality overnight 
in every area of living is an excuse for bring- 
ing the Nation to the edge of violent chaos? 
Deliberation in enactment of legislation— 
and this includes the lawful provision for 
unlimited debate—is one of the safeguards 
of the country. The implication of the 
demonstration threat is that Congress can 
be compelled to surrender to a minority’s, 
precise wishes with the hot breath of the 
mob upon its neck. 

It so happens that there is a law against 
the invasion of the premises of Congress by 
assemblages of demonstrators. This was 
pointed out Thursday by Senator ROBERT- 
SON of Virginia. It was enforced on one 
notable instance—when the veterans staged 
the bonus marches in 1934, requiring the use 
of troops to restrain them. 

But under the implied doctrine of an ad- 
ministration that says law must be respected 
by some under pain of severe penalty but 
can be disobeyed by others with impunity 
one can only wonder now whether the 
Congress of the United States itself will be 
allowed to make grave decisions free of 
threats within its very precincts. 

In the midst of our tragedy of race con- 
flict, another tragedy is that the leadership 
in the White House seems incapable of im- 
partially summoning all Americans of what- 
ever color or race to the responsibilities of 
citizenship. The future is gloomy indeed 
if Congress, too, allows itself to be swept 
along by the tide of passion and prejudice. 


Death of R. M. Hitt, Sr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 20, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
Monday, South Carolina lost one of its 
most capable, respected, and beloved 
newsmen when Mr. R. M. Hitt, Sr., of 
Bamberg, S.C., passed away. Mr. Hitt 
was editor and publisher of the Bamberg 
Herald for many years, He also served 
with other weekly newspapers in South 
Carolina prior to becoming editor and 
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publisher of the Bamberg Herald. Both 
as a community leader and editor, Mr. 
Hitt’s personal integrity and his edi- 
torial eloquence had profound effects for 
good on his community and throughout 
the State where his editorial comments 
were often reprinted and quoted. Mr. 
Hitt was also a very devoted husband 
and father. The high regard in which 
his children are held in their respective 
communities is an indication of the fine 
training they received in the home of Mr. 
Hitt and his late wife, Weinona Strom 
Hitt, who served as a great inspiration to 
Mr. Hitt by her strong Christian traits 
of character and her intellectual attain- 
ments. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a newspaper article from the 
News and Courier on June 18, 1963, en- 
titled “R. M. Hitt, Sr., of Bamberg, Dies” 
and also an editorial from the News and 
Courier of June 19, 1963, entitled “R. M. 
Hitt’ and an editorial from the Augusta 
Chronicle of June 19, 1963, entitled R. 
M. Hitt.” 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the News and Courter, June 18, 1963] 
R. M. Hirr, SR., or BAMBERG, DIES 

Bamsrrc.—R, M. Hitt Sr., 76, longtime 
editor and publisher of the Bamberg 
Herald died Monday after a lingering illness. 

Funeral services will take place at 4 p.m. 
Tuesday in the First Baptist Church with the 
Reverend Dr. James P. Carroll, pastor, 
officiating, assisted by the Reverend W. F. 
Baker, pastor of Trinity Methodist Church, 
and the Reverend William C. Frierson of 
Denmark, retired Presb: minister. 

Honorary pallbearers will be Senator STROM 
THuRMOND, former Governor James F. 
Byrnes, deacons of the First Baptist Church, 
and officers of the Edisto Bullding and Loan 
Association. 

Active pallbearers will 
nephews. 

A newspaperman all his life, Mr. Hitt 


be Mr. Hitt’s 


retired from the Bamberg Herald in 1951 


after 87 years as editor and publisher. 
Shortly thereafter he found he disliked in- 
activity and agreed to keep books for the 
newspaper and perform other chores from a 
private office he had opened for himself. 

In time he took on other duties and was 
soon back in harness full time. When his 
final Ulness forced him into hospitals and 
his home for weeks at a time, he continued 
to write editorials and lament the fact that 
he couldn't get down to the shop. He was 
determined to keep on writing as long as he 
had the strength to strike a typewriter key. 

He started his career at the age of 18, 
leaving the Aiken Institute near the close of 
his high school education to go to work. 

He was born Sept. 22, 1886 in Aiken 
County, a son of the Reverend Wayne Mont- 
gomery Hitt, a Baptist preacher, and Mrs. 
Eugenia Carter Hitt. 

As a young man living in Montmorenci, 
a small town in Aiken County, he was a cor- 
respondent for the Aiken Journal and Re- 
view, then edited by James F. Byrnes who 
‘was later to become Governor of the State, 
United States Senator and Secretary of State. 

Mr. Hitt attended a Sunday School picnic 
and turned in such a competent account that 
Editor Byrnes offered him a job as a reporter 
in Aiken. 

Together with his reporting duties he took 
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State and other South Carolina metropolitan 
dailies. He continued these ties with The 
News and Courier and The Augusta Chronical 
for many years throughout his journalistic 
career. 

During his 7 years on the staff of the Jour- 
nal and Review he learned both the newspa- 
per business and the printing trade and in 
1910 felt qualified to form a partnership with 
Walter E. Duncan, former comptroller gen- 
eral of South Carolina. Together they pur- 
chased the Aiken Recorder. Later Mr. Hitt 
bought out Mr. Duncan, changed the name 
of the paper to the Aiken Sentinel and be- 
came editor and publisher. 

In 1911 Mr. Hitt married Miss Weinona 
Strom, of Edgefield County, and a few weeks 
later he came to work to find that the sheriff 
had declared the Aiken Sentinel defunct. 
He and Mrs. Hitt moved to Timmonsville 
where he became editor of the Enterprise 
without missing a day's work. 

During the next 25 or 30 years Mr. Hitt 
repaid all the money he had borrowed from 
friends in an effort to keep the Sentinel 
from going under. 

Lees than a year after the Hitts had moved 
to Timmonsville, the Enterprise was sold and 
Mr. Hitt went to the Darlington News and 
Press. From there he moved to the New- 
berry Herald and News. 

In 1914, learning that the editorship of 
the Bamberg Herald was open, he formed a 
partnership with the late Roy M. Bruce and 
they leased the weekly, publishing it to- 
gether until Mr. Bruce died in 1930. 

In 1922 Mr. Hitt organized the Edisto 
Building & Loan Association and served 
as its secretary and treasurer for many years. 

He was a life deacon in the Bamberg Bap- 
tist Church and for many years was secretary 
and treasurer of the Sunday school. 

He was a member of the Bamberg Lions 
Club, the Men's Garden Club and the Bam- 
berg Business Association. He served as sec- 
retary of the county Democratic convention 
for more than 20 years. 

His views on the operation of weekly 
newspapers were traditional. 

“We do not compete with the dally news- 
papers,” he said. “Our alm is to print 
news about homefolks and to leave world 
and national news to the dailies." 

Readers of the Bamberg Herald never had 
occasion to wonder about the editor's posi- 
tion on important Issues. His editorials 
were always positive and to the point. He 
was proud of the fact that he never allowed 
a “canned” editorial to appear in his col- 
umns 


It an editor can't write his own edi- 
torials,” he said, “he shouldn't have any.” 

The Bamberg Herald never missed an is- 
sue during Mr. Hitt’s regime. During the 
depression of 30 years ago there were many 
anxious weeks when advertising revenue in 
an issue was barely sufficient to pay the post- 
age.for the distribution of the paper. 

For many months after the fourth and 
last bank in Bamberg closed its doors, the 
Herald seldom received enough cash to pay 
off its employees. Whatever cash was avail- 
able was distributed by the publisher and 
weekly entries were made in a ledger show. 
ing how much back pay was due each em: 
ployee. In time these obligations were pald 
with interest. 

Under his leadership the Bamberg Herald 
was regarded as a clear and forthright voice 
in the weekly press of South Carolina and 
his official retirement resulted in editorial 
praise for both his professional capabili- 
ties and his personal character as a co- 
worker in the newspaper field, 

Surviving Mr. Hitt are one son, R. M. Hitt, 
Jr., editor of the Charleston Evening Post; 
two daughters, Mrs. Charles L. Stuckey of 
Charlotte, and Mrs. Thomas B. Thrailkill of 
Bamberg, and 10 grandchildren. 
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From the Augusta Chronicle, June 19, 1963 
R. M. Hirr 

When death came early Monday at Bam- 
berg to R. M. Hitt, South Carolina in gen- 
eral and the low country in particular were 
diminished in stature and worth, 

For more than half a century the impact 
of this dedicated newspaperman had been 
felt on journalism throughout the Palmetto 
State. It was especially impressive in Bam- 
berg County where, until his retirement in 
1951, he had served as editor and publisher 
of the enterprising Bamberg Herald for 37 
years. 

Truc newspeperman that he was, however, 
Mr, Hitt could not long permit inactivity to 
rob him of his love of the press and his 
desife to remain a part of the community 
in which he had settled after gaining his 
interest in newspaper work at Montmorenel 
in Aiken County, near where he was born. 
Shortly after his retirement, he undertook a 
subordinate role in production of the 
Herald, but in time was back in full harness. 
Even when his final illness forced him into 
hospitals and his home for weeks at a time. 
he wrote his forceful editorials, carrying on 
the tradition his newspaper had established 
during the half century he was associated 
with it. 

The tenacity with which he fought his 
final illness was characteristic of the deter- 
mination which marked his every endeavor, 
and it pointed up perhaps as well as any 
gesture could, his zest for life, 

R. M. Hitt win be missed, not alone in his 
hometown of Bamberg, but wherever South 
Carolina newspapermen gather for “many 
years to come. 


[From the News and Courier, June 19, 1963] 
R. M. Hrrr 


If we were to pick a model for the role of 
smalltown editor, we would not have to look 
farther afleld than the presiding spirit for 
the last 49 years of the Bamberg Herald. 
Now that Robert Melvin Hitt has died at age 
76, we feel more free to express fully our ad- 
miration than we would in respect for his 
modesty, have said to his face. 

Though he chose to spend his newspaper 
career of nearly 60 years in the weekly field 
of journalism, Mr. Hitt had qualities that 
would have fitted him well in any league of 
our craft—and for that matter, many an- 
other profession. He had a good head for 
business, as well as a clear, terse style of 
writing. 

He also moved with a natural dignity that 
inspired immediate confidence. Nobody ever 
had reason to feel that his trust.in Mr. Hitt 
was misplaced. His code of ethics was sim- 
ple, direct and unyielding. Yet his human- 
ity and his sense of humor tempered what 
might in a lesser man have become a puri- 
tanical view of Hfe. : 

We often quoted his editorials because 
they were timely, short and sensible. We 
cannot say as much for the usual product of 
many a famous metropolitan gazette. 

The small town fleld that Mr. Hitt chose 
for himself by no means is the measure of u 
small man. Some of the traditions of jour- 
nalism are being kept better today among 
weeklies than by the daily press. 

Mr. Hitt’s first newspapef work was in 
Aiken, Later he was in Timmonsyiile, 
Darlington, and Newberry. In 1914 he settled 
in Bamberg. He retired in 1951, and find- 
ing life dull without an office, worked him- 
self back into harness at the Herald. Mr. 
Hitt was writing editorials until his final 
illness made him quit. Failing health was 
the only thing that could keep him from a 


calling that he served with devotion, integ- 


rity, and skill. 


1963 
The Image of Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 20, 1963 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
heretofore granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include an editorial from the Danville 
Register, edited by W. Marion Saunders 
of that city. Mr. Saunders is an able, 
distinguished, and well-known editor. 
In the light of the happenings of recent 
date and the efforts to give more power 
to the Government and the Attorney 
General of the United States, I think it 
is time that we gave more thought to 
local law enforcement and to the leav- 
ing of these vexing and troublesome 
Problems in the hands of local people 
and local officials. I commend the edi- 
torial: to the Members of the Congress, 
as well as to all thoughtful citizens. The 
editorial is as follows: 

From the Register, Danville, Va., 
June 19, 1963] 


THE IMAGE OF JUSTICE 


The image of that blind goddess, justice, 
has been of majestic proportion in this part 
Of the country longer than the existence of 
Our Government built upon the concept that 
all men are free and are equal before the 
law. A noble creation, justice is the image 
by which she has been known since Virgin- 
ians of earlier generations gave meaning to 
her lines and substance to her form. 

Unless given some protection by those in 
high places bearing the primary if not the 
Major responsibility for her safety, justice 
May be batted about after the manner of the 
drudge whose husband believes the best way 
to handle a woman is to beat her twice a day 
Whether she needs it or not. 

Danville and Virginia have ordinances and 
statutes enacted as necessary for the main- 

of peace and order. When these 

laws were violated repeatedly by a group of 
People, the corporation court issued a re- 
order against illegal actions in a 

number of ed instances, including in- 
citement to riot. Cases involving violation 
of the restraining order and, therefore, con- 
5 of the State court, currently are being 


Justice is having her skirts dragged 
through the mud because plaintiffs in an 
Omnibus suit, to bring about court-directed 
integration in some fields already integrated 
and in others still segregated, were the first 
or the demonstrators to violate the laws of 
the city and State and they also were the 
first to violate the terms of the restraining 
order. 

After flouting the law in a manner to un- 
dermine it throughout the Nation and to 
bring disrespect upon the whole system of 
justice, the free-wheeling plaintiffs in the 
omnibus suit now have gone before a Fed- 
€ral court and asked it to take all the actions 
gut of the city and State courts and hold 
that charges of blocking traffic and incite- 
ment to riot and other specific violations are 
invasions of the constitutional rights of the 
lawbreakers. 

By thus going before the US. district 
court, the plantiffs in the pending omnibus 
Sult and the defendants in the city and State 
Criminal actions have shown to the public 
their inherent disregard for the law and for 
the administration of justice in Danville 
since they repeatedly had demonstrated that 
When the laws do not serve their individual 
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p sand aims in applying pressures, they 
will violate such laws with impunity. 

The degredation of justice leaves all the 
community besmirched. And the stain is all 
the deeper, it seems, when the head of the 
U.S. Department of Justice appeals by tele- 
phone to one of the grossest violators of the 
laws to cease his violations and those of 
others joining him In demonstrating their 
contempt of the judiciary of Virginia and 
the law enforcement agencies of the city and 
State. Had Attorney General Robert Ken- 
nedy warned Elder Lawrence Campbell that 
the laws in Danville would be enforced with 
all the power needed, justice could and would 
be preserved unsullied in Danville. 

All the violations of law have been com- 
mitted under a firm belief that once the white 
community had absorbed all the trouble it 
could stand, the first demand of the rioters— 
that all charges against them and their fel- 
low demonstrators be dropped—would be met 
as a matter of course. 

Unless the law violators here are disabused 
of any such impression in court, more trouble 
will be experienced here and in other cities. 

Mayor Stinson has sald he would not con- 
fer or negotiate with people under charges. 
The mayor should adhere to that rule. 
Otherwise, all persons with alleged grievances 
may dirty their hands—and themselves—as 
preparation for consultations to attain that 
which they seek, It is not—and should not 
be—a rule of the courts that he who seeks a 
legal privilege or right can get it by illegal 
means. 


Hall of Science—The New York World’s 
Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 20, 1963 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp remarks by 
Robert Moses, president of the New York 
World’s Fair, at the ground breaking of 
the hall of science, Flushing Meadows, 
June 19, 1963. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF ROBERT MOSES, PRESIDENT OF THE 
New YorK Wortp's Farr, 1964-65, AT THE 
GROUND BREAKING OF THE HALL OF SCIENCE, 
FLUSHING MEADOW, JUNE 19, 1963 


We were concerned for a long time about 
the conspicuous absence of an adequate ex- 
hibit of space and science at Flushing 
Meadow, 

We tried in vain every known expedient 
and device, every legitimate pressure, hard 
and soft sell and charm, through our most 
persuasive and skillful representatives and 
friends, to fill this gap. Finally, at the last 
possible moment, due to the lively concern of 
the city administration, the intervention of 
Mayor Wagner, the personal enthusiasm of 
Paul Screvane, and the persistence of Guy 
Tozzoll, we miraculously met the problem, 
not only for the falr's 2 years but for a per- 
manent city hall of science. 

This hall will occupy a strategic, accessible, 
and expandable place in the completed 
Flushing Meadow Park—something not only 
for the fast-growing borough of Queens, but 
for all of New York and its visitors as a liv- 
ing symbol of the most extraordinary quarter 
century of human progress in discovery and 
invention since the beginning of recorded 
history. = 
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We have entrusted the form of this hall 
to Wallace Harrison, distinguished chief 
architect of the United Nations Capitol. 
Commissioner Reidy is in charge of con- 
struction. It will be a tough assignment to 
finish on time, but not beyond those dedi- 
cated to it. 

In the words of the ancients, we pray with 
complete confidence that this may be a 
happy and auspicious occasion. 


The Highway Trust Fund 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 20, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD a copy 
of the letter from Hon. Rex M. Whitton, 
Federal Highway Administrator, Bureau 
of Public Roads, which gives data on 
the revenues and expenditures of the 
Highway Trust Fund. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT or COMMERCE, 
BUREAU or Punto ROADS, 
Washington, D.C., June 19, 1963, 
Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ROBERTSON: Your letter of 
June 11 disèusses the Staunton News Lead- 
er's use of the quotation: “2 billion of Fed- 
eral road money is diverted to nonhighway 
purposes.” We frequently hear or read simi- 
lar statements that are based on incomplete 
or Inaccurate information. 

It is inaccurate to refer to the Federal ex- 
cise tax on automobiles as a road-user tax. 
The tax on automobiles was originally im- 
posed at 3 percent on October 4, 1917, in- 
creased to 5 percent February 25, 1919, de- 
creased to 3 percent again on March 29, 1926, 
and repealed effective May 29, 1928. An ex- 
cise tax of 3 percent was again imposed on 
automobiles effective June 21, 1932. This 
was increased to 314 percent July 1, 1940, to 
7 percent October 1, 1941, and to the present 
10-percent rate November 1, 1951. Although 
the long-range highway financing program 
adopted in 1956 originally provided that part 
of the tax on automobiles would go to the 
highway trust fund, the law was later 
amended before this provision took effect, 
and no revenue from the excise tax on auto- 
mobiles ever went into the trust fund. 

All of the net revenues (after refunds) 
from motor fuel, tires, innertubes, tread 
rubber, trucks, buses and trailers, and the 
use tax on vehicles weighing more than 
26,000 pounds when loaded do go into the 
trust fund; and not 1 penny of the highway 
trust fund revenues has ever been used for 
other than highway purposes. 

I am enclosing copies of our table TF--301, 
that lists the items taxed, the tax rates since 
the beginning of the trust fund, and the net 
revenue to the trust fund from each item for 
each year the trust fund has existed through 
the end of fiscal year 1962. 

It is hoped that this information is in sufi- 
cient detail, but if it is not, we have com- 
plete data on the revenues and expenditures 
of the highway trust fund and shall be glad 
to supply any additional information you 
may wish. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rex M. WHITTON, 
Federal Highway Administrator. 
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Net revenues to the Highway Trust Fund, 1957-19621 


Item 


thereafter. 


and 5 cents per 


thereafter, 


None of the revenues accrued to the trust fund in fiscal year 1957. 
June 30, 1957, all innertube tax accrued to the trust fund. 
3 cents per pound July 1, 1956, through June 30, 1961; 5 cents per pound 


thereafter. 


pounds when load 


Totul from excleng.-_.._.,.-}..-....<.._.--.,... 
Interest on investments. 2 


( es 


1 All amounts are net, after refunds have been paid. 


3 cents per galion July 1, 1956, through Sept. 30, 1959; 4 cents per gallon 


8 cents lat pound for h 

July 1, 1936, through 

und for other tires thereafter. 

For fiscal year 1957 only, 3 cents per = 
trust fund. After June 30, 1957, all 

-| 9 conts per pound July 1, 1956, through June 30, 1961; 10 cents per pound 


10 percent of manufacturer's wholesale prior which 14 accrues to the trust 
fund during the period July 1, 1957, t 
During fiscal year 1957, 44 of the tax sceruod to the trust fund. 
81.50 per 1,000 pounds k prons 
, July 1, 1958, through June 30, 1961; $3 per 1,000 
pounds gross weight thereafter: 


[in millions of dollars} 


Tax rate 


128 tires, and 5 cents per pound for other tires 
une 30, 1961; 10 cents per pound for highway tires 


und on highway tires accrued to the 
tire tax accrued to the trust fund. 


After. 


gh June 30, 1962; all thereafter. 
welght for vehicles that weigh more than 26,000 


F a ee Le ²˙ . . a ee A 
=f 3 18 13 =3 1 7 
T 1,482 | 2,044} 2087| 286 2,799 2, 956 


Deportations in the Baltic States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 20, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, June 
14 marks the 22d anniversary of the 
deportation of thousands of Lithuanians, 
Latvians, and Estonians to the interior 
of Russia. This outrage against hu- 
manity occurred exactly 1 year after 
the incorporation of the Baltic States 
into the Soviet Union. It is fitting that 
the Members of this House take note of 
this solemn occasion. 

After the Baltic States were forced to 
join the Soviet Union in 1940 under 
pressure of Russian troops, a reign of 
terror was unleashed on the peaceful 
citizens of Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia. The Soviet Union tried to impose 
its own way of life upon the Baltic peo- 
ples, and when these efforts met with 
resistance, thousands who were opposed 
to the Soviet experiment were subjected 
to exile, deportation, execution, and im- 
prisonment. What started as a program 
of bringing schools, government, trans- 
portation, and banks under Soviet con- 
trol ended with plans to fransplant 
wholesale all the Baltic peoples into 
Russia. 

The deportations reached their peaks 
during a 5-day period starting June 14, 
1941. During these few days, thousands 
of Lithuanians, Latvians, and Estonians 
were arrested and deported to the in- 
terior of Russia. This crime against 
humanity was not accepted without re- 
sistance. Revolts fomented by under- 
ground groups occurred in several cities, 
a radio station was seized in Lithuania, 
and, as the rebellion spread, a Lithu- 
anian insurgent government was set up. 
But the small Baltic States could not 
withstand the brute force exerted by 
their mammouth neighbors to the east 
and west, who were determined to sup- 


press the Baltic States and exploit them 
in every Manner. 

Mr. Speaker, the Baltic States, like all 
countries under Communist rule, belong 
properly to the community of free na- 
tions. The ideals of freedom and inde- 
pendence remain alive in the men, 
women, and children of Lithuania, Lat- 
via, and Estonia. As we recall the hor- 
rors of the mass deportations which oc- 
curred 22 years ago today, we firmly vow 
to leave the lamp of liberty lighted for 
all people behind the Iron Curtain. 
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HON. JOHN W. MeCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1963 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
pleased to bring to the attention of the 
House an address delivered before the 
Federal Bar Association in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on June 4, 1963, by George J. 
Feldman. His remarks are of special in- 
terest because of his background in this 
field. Mr, Feldman was the director and 
chief counsel to the House Select Com- 
mittee on Astronautics and Outer Space; 
he also was a member of the U.S. deleza- 
tion to the United Nations Committee on 
Outer Space and now is an incorporator 
and one of the initial directors of the 
Communications Satellite Corp. In ad- 
dition to the foregoing Mr. Feldman was 
a member of U.S. Citizens Commission on 
NATO and from time to time has under- 
taken other special assignments. 

His address follows: 

COMMUNICATION BY SATELLITE 
(Address of George J. Feldman Before Federal 

Bar Association, Washington, D.C. June 

4, 1963) 

We have now taken the first steps toward 
a new era in international communication. 


The emerging space age, fathered by the 
technological revolution, has witnessed the 
heroic exploits of men in space, and has 
brought into experimental being the fore- 
cast of weather via satellite and the poten- 
tial satellite system for international com- 
munication. 

The experimental vehicles Echo, a passive 
reflector, and Telstar and Relay, random 
orbit repeater experiments, have gripped the 
imagination of people in various parts of 
the world. Echo as a small star has been 
seen by millions who shared the unity of 
an identity of wonder. 

The television transmissions via the Tel- 
star vehicle are familiar to all, as television 
via satellite became a reality, spanning space 
and ocean in almost instantaneous time. 
Thus in drama has the stage been set. 

This is the experimental phase. The re- 
ality of a viable communication system 
remains to be accomplished with the accom- 
paniment of hard work, hard and yet im- 
aginative intelligence, and cooperation, na- 
tionally and internationally. 

The advance of technology ultimately 
simplifies and expedites the execution of 
given tasks and objectives. But the trans- 
lation of the advancing technology into the 
reality of a functioning system brings to 
the fore a complexity of problems and chal- 
lenges of unprecedented character and de- 
gree. 

It is those problems that are now being 
tackled in the great effort to lift the promise 
of the experiment to the function of the 
working system. 

Primary to the effort is the reality that 
a system of communication by satellite will 
be brought into living being and will in 
many ways transform international com- 
munications in a revolutionary way. 

This is the essential. Along the way there 
are the secondary, or even fundamentally 
more removed, clashes and skirmishes, and 
articulation of narrower concepts of method 
in the often polarized world of political and 
economic viewpoint in words that combat. 

As counsel and director of the House 
Select Committee, as a member of the U.S. 
delegation to the United Nations committee 
on outer space, and now as one of the incor- 
porators of the Communications Satellite 
Corp., I have been really privileged to be 
closely associated with a living adventure of 
our times and to have played a part in the 
organizational structure and direction that 
must take place to bring technology to prac- 
tical, working reality. 
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I wish to make it clear, however, that I 
speak to you here in a personal capacity, in 
views that are my own and not as a desig- 
nated representative. 

The problems of bringing an international 
communication system into are mani- 
fold in their complexity. They involve tech- 
Nological considerations of cholce, condi- 
tioned by economics, and surrounded by 
international economic and political con- 
siderations. 

The magical solution is hard work, the 
Patience of understanding and the elements 
of good-will engendered by respect for the 
Problems to be overcome. 

Public Law 87-624, the “Communications 
Satellite Act of 1962" sets forth the guide- 
lines for the U.S. effort. Its declaration of 
Policy and purpose states: 

“The Congress hereby declares that it is 
the policy of the United States to establish, 
in conjunction and in cooperation with other 
countries, as expeditiously as practicable a 
commercial communications satellite system, 
as part of an improved global communica- 
tions network, which will be responsive to 
public needs and national objectives, which 
will serve the communication needs of the 
United States and other countries, and which 
will contribute to world peace and under- 
standing. 

“The new and expanded telecommunica- 
tion services are to be made available as 
Promptly as possible and are to be extended 
to provide global coverage at the earliest 
Practicable date. In effectuating this pro- 
gram, care and attention will be directed 
toward providing such services to econom- 
ically less developed countries and areas as 
Well as those more highly developed, toward 
efficient and economical use of the electro- 
Magnetic frequency spectrum, and toward 
the reflection of the benefits of this new 

ogy in both quality of services and 
Charges for such services. 

“In order to facilitate this development and 
to provide for the widest possible participa- 
tion by private enterprise, U.S. participation 
in the global system shall be in the form of 
& private corporation, subject to appropriate 
governmental regulation. It is the intent of 
Congress that all authorized users shall have 
nondiscriminatory access to the system; that 
Maximum competition be maintained in the 
Provision of equipment and services utilized 
by the system; that the corporation created 
Under this act be so organized and operated 
as to maintain and strengthen competition 
in the provision of communications services 
to the public; and that the activities of the 
Corporation created under this act and of the 
Persons or companies participating in the 
Ownership of the corporation shall be con- 
Sistent with the Federal antitrust laws.” 

This is the directive and in the act are 
Spelled out functions of the corporation to 
implement the declaration of policy and 
Purpose and relationships and responsibil- 
ities of the President of the United States, 
and agencies of the executive branch, as well 
as the corporation itself. 

Among the specifics the President of the 
United States is to “aid in the planining and 
development and foster the execution of a 
National program for the establishment and 
Operation, as expeditiously as possible of a 
commercial communications satellite sys- 
tem.” And again: He shall “exercise such 
Supervision over relationships of the corpora- 
tion with foreign governments or entities or 
With international bodies as may be appro- 
Priate to assure that such relationships shall 
be consistent with the national interest and 
foreign policy of the United States.” 

Other functions in the national program 
are assigned directly to various Government 
agencies and to the corporation itself. The 
Corporation itself, is authorized under the 
get to “plan, initiate, construct, own, man- 
age and operate itself or in conjunction with 
foreign governments or business entities a 
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commercial communication satellite system.” 
Other specific powers flowing from this au- 
thorization are designated. 

The execution of this national program 
and the task faced by the corporation is difi- 
cult, complex, and truly formidable and 
should be viewed by the objective with un- 
derstanding. This is the uncharted region of 
technology, international relationship and 
agreements, and national support. There are 
hard choices to be weighed; rapid yet deep 
study and decisions of magnitude. 

The project is launched and this important 
effort is underway. For its part the corpora- 
tion is developing its key officers and staff. 
Its principal officers have begun initial ex- 
ploratory talks with communications officials 
of other countries. Technical experts are 
coming in. A crack organization is in proc- 
ess of assembly. 

The problems to be faced are integral. The 
choice of technological approach, dependent 
upon the state of the art, condition the 
economics. A random orbit system will re- 
quire more elaborate and intricate handling, 
or receiving stations. A synchronous, or sta- 
tionary satellite will require less elaborate 
receiving stations but will have to be in itself 
a more intricate and costly mechanism, with 
stronger booster power to get it up there, 
and more precise requirements for guidance 
and on-board equipment. And you have to 
have spares, in case your system is Impaired. 

The choice of system, and please bear in 
mind that we are speaking here of a system 
and not an experimental vehicle, in turn 
is of importance to the international users. 
How do they participate? Do they own sta- 
tions? Do they furnish personnel? What 
about their own research and development? 
And in addition to the economics there is 
the political national interest and national 
pride in participation. 

The European community has been active- 
ly discussing its role. Intensive talks have 
been taking place on the subject of relation- 
ship. The interest is very high. 

It is high also in other parts of the world. 
The first exploratory conferences have been 
held and there will be talks with communica- 


tions officials of other countries. 


And what of the Soviet Union? The 
U.S.S.R. has indicated cooperation on the 
weather program, and in principle on the so- 
called hot line. How will it respond to the 
communication satellite? 

Up to this point the United States has 
been the innovator and leader in this field, 
with great benefit to our national prestige, 
and international standing and with the 
satisfaction of pioneering a part of the 
future. Having taken this pioneering step, 
we have now assumed our share of responsi- 
bility and the latter is the operative word. 

In the international sphere, the United 
Nations organization has shown strong in- 
terest in communication satellites, not only 
as a vehicle to transmit events of the U.N. 
itself, but as a means of bringing the world 
into closer relationships via communication. 
Of course, it is what is said that counts, and 
not the speed with which you say it. But 
in transport and communication our world 
continues to shrink as distance and time 
are compressed. 

In a direct sense, the forthcoming Extra- 
ordinary Administrative Radio Conference of 
the International Telecommunications 
Union—a specialized agency of the U.N.—is 
of especial importance. This is to take place 
in October. Its agenda includes the alloca- 
tions of frequencies for the communications 
satellite program. These frequencies are 
the lifelines of communication. Thus, this 
international conference is of great 
importance. 

In addition to the international aspects, 
the corporation has its own unique structure, 
under the act of Congress. Its incorporators, 
as you know, were appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Having been ap- 
proved by the Senate they are now 
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constituted as an initial board of directors, 
with the addition of the principal officers, 
Leo D. Welch, as chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer, and Joseph V. Charyk, as 
president. 

Looking ahead, when the corporation is 
ready to go to the public for issuance of 
stock, when a clearer picture of technologi- 
cal choice, economics, international arrange- 
ments, has been brought into focus, with a 
clearer indication of how much capital is 
required, then the corporate directorship will 
assume a different form. 

There are two series of stock. One for all 
the carriers; one for the general public, with 
the directive for wide dispersal, There will 
be a 15-member board, 6 representatives of 
the general public; 6 of all the carriers; and 
8 3 by the President of the United 


The economics of operation in the light of 
other communication methods such as cable, 
and microwave, has been evaluated in the 
light of rising curves of communication de- 
mand, which will be further accelerated by 
availability of means. 

The satellite is not only a vehicle for point 
to point transmission. It provides a mech- 
anism for varied geographical simultaneous 
use, as the spokes to the hub of a wheel. 

It can transmit telephone, written mes- 
sages, facsimile, and data, and the transmis- 
sion of other forms of data exchange may 
become a very large area of traffic, 

It would be difficult indeed to emerge full 
blown into a global system. And an evolu- 
tionary approach may be indicated. 

I refer again to the declaration of policy 
and purpose of the Congress, to establish as 
expeditiously as practicable a commercial 
communications satellite system, as part of 
an improved global communications net- 
work, which will be responsive to public 
needs and national objectives, which will 
serve the communication needs of the 
United States and other countries, and 
which will contribute to world peace and 
understanding.” 

To accomplish this national goal will take 
strong, intelligent effort and work. 

The communication satellite has arrived 
of experimental age. It will be brought into 
being as a working system. The United 
States has no monopoly on its creation. 
There are others who are Capable of doing it. 
There is strong worldwide interest. The cor- 
poration is beginning to tackle the formida- 
ble problems in earnest enthusiasm, and I 
may say in the spirit of the dedication that 
accompanies a pioneering effort of responsi- 
bility. The expert group being assembled can 
make a substantial contribution of national 
benefit, as it researches and develops its pro- 
gram. It is time to give this effort the un- 
derstanding required. For much is at stake 
for all, 


Martyrs’ Blood, Birchers’ Seed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
insert a column by Lucius Beebe which 
appeared in the San Francisco Chronicle 
on March 18, 1963, as follows: 

Martyrs’ BLOOD, BIRCHERS' SEED 
(By Lucius Beebe) 

If I were one of what the English so 
grandly term “the press lords” of the Ameri- 
can scene, especially in California, not one of 
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the hired hands, but one of the owners, 
publishers, and editorial directors who de- 
termine policies and give the orders that un- 
leash the thunderbolts, I would take a long, 
hard and perhaps educational look at some- 
thing called the John Birch Society. 

Were I one of these highly placed folk, all 
of whom are fairly well indoctrinated in the 
belief that they wield vast power and are in- 
strumental in shaping the destinies of na- 
tions, I think I would come away from such 
an inquiry with a somewhat less exalted 
notion of my own dread power and infallibil- 
ity of authority. 

This would be the occasion for my 
humility. 

No group or organization in the history 
of American politics or public life has been 
subjected to such a prolonged, concerted, 
malicious, mendacious, determined, and 
hysterical smear at the hands of supposedly 
responsible publicists as the John Birch 
Society. The smear originated in the writ- 
ings of an editorial malcontent in Santa 
Barbara and spread rapidly in the belief 
that here was a minority group so micro- 
scopic and without influence that it could be 
villified into oblivion with no risk at all to 
anyone concerned. 

No two-bit columnist, no sick Joke night 
club wit, no time serving political jefe at the 
public hog trough, especially in Sacramento, 
no editorial pundit armed with the educated 
language of disciplined distortion and mis- 
representation, no professional peepul's 
friend with his hand in the peepul’s pocket, 
no maggot intelligence of the college cam- 
pus, no rancid liberal in the ragbag ranks 
of the peace marchers, but hastened with 
banshee screams to gang up on the Birchers. 

They were subjected alike to the fearful 
frownings of disfavor of the lowest elements 
of skid road and the supposedly most respon- 
sible editorial minds of the daily press and 
other communications media. Nobody but 
took a fast swipe at the defenseless Birchers. 

Nobody, that is, but a large and apparently 
ever growing segment of public opinion 
which is gathered to the Birchers’ ways of 
thinking, if not their factual ranks of en- 
rollment, with every fresh barrage of dead 
cats from the gloomy mandarins of the press 
and radio. Numbers of people began to see 
in the alleged subversion attributed to the 
Birchers what used, once in the almost for- 
gotten past, to be known as plain American 
patriotism. 

I do not propose to discuss the merits of 
the fundamental credo of the John Birch 
Soclety. I am not familiar with its tenets 
except that it has clamored for the impeach- 
ment of Chief Justice Earl Warren, a senti- 
ment warmly shared by a formidable num- 
ber of Americans who never heard of Dr. 
Robert Welch. 

I am given to understand, too, that the 
more militant Birchers have had the audac- 
ity to make snoot faces at the godlike image 
of former President Eisenhower which, in 
the current American scheme of things, is 
tantamount to spitting on the flag or sneer- 
ing at mother, but may well be revised in 
the long hindsight of history. 

Granted the Birchers have been off bounds 
and often preposterous, But does anybody 
in his right mind believe them to be more 
preposterous than some of the capers of the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People? Or the American Civil 
Liberties Union, a confraternity of Moscow- 
inspired shysters which might, for the im- 
measurable benefit of society in general, be 
Uquidated? With flamethrowers. 

Now, it is apparent from the screams of 
terror in the public prints and outrage 
from the public mendicants holding elective 
office, in California especially, that the 
Birchers are multiplying like Connecticut 
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River shad and growing daily in solid polit- 
ical importance. 

It is safe to say that as their numbers 
increase and their authority waxes, virtues 
will -begin to appear in the John Birch 
Society that have not previously been per- 
ceived. As long as their numbers were mic- 
roscopic they could be kicked around with 
impunity, but Governor Brown has never 
been known to view as completely evil any 
group in excess of three persons enrolled 
as California voters. 

Nor is any newspaper publisher or radio 
station owner who hopes to be in business 
next year going out of his way to alienate 
a ponderable and apparently growing poten- 
tial for circulation and the purchase of the 
merchandise and services they advertise. 

This is no brief for the John Birch So- 
ciety, merely an educated guess that their 
status in the community is going to be 
subject to a sharp revision upward having 
its origins in the business offices of a num- 
ber of newspapers, radio stations and de- 
partment stores which take a dim view of 
bankruptcy. 

This department itself is not a joiner of 
anything and is of the firm belief that any 
five persons gathered together for any pur- 
pose whatsoever more urgent than s floating 
crap game are a mob and should be dispersed 
with fire hoses. 

There is an ancient proverb stemming,.I 
think, from the days of the religious wars 
of the 16th and 17th centuries: “Martyrs’ 
Blood, Church’s Seed.” Its validity has 
never been more explicitly affirmed than in 
‘the reaction to the calculated universal 
smear accorded the John Birch Society. 


Blackjacking Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEw YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN, Mr. Speaker, a 
shocking article on how the Kennedy 
administration bulldozes private enter- 
prise into doing its bidding is discussed 
in an excellent article by Richard Wil- 
son in yesterday’s Evening Star: 

ARM TWISTING ON THE WHEAT VOTE—PRES- 
SURE FOR FREE Radio AND TV TIME For 
GOVERNMENT VERSION Is CHARGED 

(By Richard Wilson) 

Arm twisting, one of the favorite tech- 
niques on the New Frontier, has been dis- 
closed on a new and rather more impressive 
level. 

The arm twisting method was noted pre- 
viously in the steel price controversy, the 
Cuban prisoners deal, and the more benign 
drive for funds for a $30 million National 
Cultural Center. This technique has at- 
tained respectability in the Kennedy admin- 
istration and officials can see nothing 
wrong in it for they conceive their cause to 
be just. 

The method consists of psychologically 
suggestive pressure on individuals or corpora- 
tions to support or go along with Govern- 
ment actions. When skillfully applied, the 
individual cannot honestly charge that he 
was threatened with reprisal or tempted by 
reward; he only knows he has been shaken 
up. He may have an antitrust suit pending 
and have his mind on this when exposed to 
Government persuasion; but the persuaders, 
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of course, say they do not have this in mind 
at all, only the public welfare. 

In the new instance the pressure was per- 
haps more overt. In fact, it was crude. The 
farm bureaucracy openly and threateningly 
brought pressure on federally licensed 
radio and TV stations to give free time for 
the -Government's version of the issues in 
the national wheat referendum. 

No subtlety was involved. A national di- 
rective went out to State managers and 
local committeemen of the farm program to 
bring to the attention of radio and TV sta- 
tions that they are federally licensed for 3 
years only and the renewal of their license 
could depend upon the adequacy of their 
public service programs. This responsi- 
bility was particularly compelling, it was 
stated, with respect to public service agri- 
cultural programs. 

The innuendo of the directive was 
amazing. Public service programing, it 
was stated, is promised by radio-TV sta- 
tions in return for two special favors granted 
by the Government,” exclusive use of s 
broadcast frequency, and “the policy of the 
Government not to establish federally op- 
erated stations in competition with stations 
being operated commercially.” Of course, 
the directive added, this does not make sta- 
tions “subject to dictation.” 

The directive was sent out by Ray Fitz- 
gerald, Deputy Administrator for State and 
county operations of the Agricultural Stabi- 
lization and Conservation Service, presum- 
ably with the approval of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville Freeman. 

With vague images evoked of Licenses re- 
voked or Government-operated competitors, 
a good many radio and TV stations com- 
plied. A spot check shows that prime time 
was wangled in Indiana, Kentucky, and Min- 


nesota, and probably elsewhere on a broader 


scale. Some of the stations gave their time 
willingly enough; they wanted just such 
programs. Others felt they were highly 
pressured. 

It might be supposed that this was only 
in the interest of serving the wheat farmers 
with a factual, unbiased view of the issues 
before them. 

But Mr. Fitzgerald's directive belies this 
trusting view in one sentence: “As you 
know, interests representing one point of 
view in the referendum are blanketing radio 
and television stations with material in 
heavy quantities. It is not expected that 
we can match the flood of material from 
this group, which is also in a position to 
buy time. But it is essential that we act 
aggressively to make use of public service 
time of radio and television stations at 
times of day when farm pcople are listening.” 

Farm people listened and voted. The Gov- 
ernment could not get even a majority for 
the adoption of its compulsory control pro- 
gram for wheat. A two-thirds majority 
was necessary for its adoption. Rather than 
submit either te authoritarian control of 
their farms or the methods of the not-so- 
hidden persuaders, wheat farmers were 
ready to take the risk of lower income. 

Now the same bureaucracy which had so 
little knowledge of the people it was serving 
has adopted a dog-in-the-manger attitude 
toward new legislation. Wheat farmers 
would readily consider a new program pat- 
terned after the voluntary programs for 
feed grains coupled with acreage retirement, 

But the bureaucracy still has its mind 
on arm-twisting. Let the farmers suffer 
a little and they'll come back with their 
tails between their legs. This was a bad 
technique in the beginning. It is bad now. 
Mr. Kennedy would do well to bring it to 
an end and make a constructive beginning 
on a new wheat program that farmers want. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 20, 1963 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I conclude the following edi- 
torial by Richard Wilson which appeared 
in the June 19, 1963, edition of the Wash- 
ington Evening Star. What Mr. Wilson 
has to say regarding the recent wheat 
referendum should be of interest to 
farmers and non-farmers alike. 

Ars TWISTING ON THE WHEAT VoTE—PRES- 

SURE FOR FREE RADIO AND TV TIME For GOV- 

ERNMENT VERSION IS CHARGED 


(By Richard Wilson) 


Arm twisting, one of the favorite tech- 
niques on the New Frontier, has been dis- 
med on a new and rather more impressive 
evel. 

The arm twisting method was noted pre- 
viously in the steel price controversy, the 
Cuban prisoners deal, and the more benign 
Grive for funds for a $30 million National 
Cultural Center. This ue has at- 
tained respectability in the Kennedy admin- 
istration and officials can see nothing wrong 
in it for they conceive their cause to be just. 

The method consists of psychologically 
Suggestive pressure on individuals or corpo- 
Tations to support or go along with Govern- 
Ment actions. When skillfully applied, the 
individual cannot honestly charge that he 
Was threatened with reprisal or tempted by 
reward; he only knows he has been shaken 
Up. He may have an antitrust suit pending 
and have his mind on this when exposed to 
Government persuasion; but the persuaders, 
of course, say they do not have this in mind 
At all, only the public welfare. 

In the new instance the pressure was per- 
haps more overt. In fact, it was crude. 
The farm bureaucracy openly and threat- 
eningly brought pressure on federally 
licensed radio and TV stations to give free 
time for the Government's version of the 
issues in the national wheat referendum. 

No subtlety was involved. A national di- 
Tective went out to State managers and local 
Committeemen of the farm program to bring 
to the attention of radio and TV stations 
that they are federally licensed for 3 years 
Only and the renewal of their license could 
depend upon the adequacy of their public 
Service programs. This responsibility was 
Particularly compelling, it was stated, with 
Tespect to public service agricultural pro- 


The innuendo of the directive was amaz- 
Ing. Public service programing, it was 
Stated, Is promised by radio-TV stations in 
return for two special favors granted by the 
Government,” exclusive use of a broadcast 
frequency, and “the policy of the Govern- 
Ment not to establish federally operated sta- 
tions in competition with stations being 
operated commercially.” Of course, the di- 
rective added, this does not make stations 
“subject to dictation.” 

The directive was sent out by Ray Fitz- 
Berald, deputy administrator for State and 
County operations of the Agricultural Sta- 
bilization and Conservation Service, pre- 
Sumably with the approval of Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville Freeman. 

With vague images evoked of licenses 
revoked or Government operated competitors, 
good many radio and TV stations complied. 
A spot check shows that prime time was 
Wangled in Indiana, Kentucky, and Minne- 
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sota, and probably elsewhere on a broader 
scale. Some of the stations gave their time 
willingly enough; they wanted just such 
programs. Others felt they were highly 
pressured. 

It might be supposed that this was only 
in the interest of serving the wheat farmers 
with a factual, unbiased view of the issues 
before them. 

But Mr. Fitzgerald's directive belies this 
trusting view in one sentence: “As you know, 
interests representing one point of view in 
the referendum are blanketing radio and 
television stations with material in heavy 
quantities. It is not expected that we can 
match the flood of material from this group, 
which is also in a position to buy time. But 
it is essential that we act aggressively to 
make use of public service time of radio and 
television stations at times of day when 
farm people are listening.” 

Farm people listened and voted. The 
Government could not get even a majority 
for the adoption of its compulsory control 
program for wheat. A two-thirds majority 
Was necessary for its adoption. Rather than 
submit either to authoritarian control of 
their farms or the methods of the not-so- 
hidden persuaders, wheat farmers were ready 
to take the risk of lower income. 

Now the same bureaucracy which had 80 
little knowledge of the people it was serving 
has adopted a dog-in-the-manger attitude 
toward new legislation. Wheat farmers 
would readily consider a new program pat- 
terned after the voluntary programs for feed 
grains coupled with acreage retirement. 

But the bureaucracy still has its mind on 
arm-twisting. Let the farmers suffer a little 
and they'll come back with their tails be- 
tween their legs. This was a bad technique 
in the beginning. It is bad now. Mr. Ken- 
nedy would do well to bring it to an end and 
make a constructive beginning on a new 
wheat program that farmers want. 


Put Social Security Back 
Where It Belongs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 20, 1963 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
the Asbury Park Evening Press on June 
11 printed an editorial “Put Social 
Security Batk Where It Belongs,” which 
contains much sound reasoning and 
American common sense. I hope that 
my colleagues will read this editorial 
because I believe they will be impressed 
by it. 

I could never see the justification of 
refusing payment of social security to 
those entitled to it because they were 
earning money through their own ef- 
forts. After all it is their money which 
they have saved up against the day of 
retirement and they are entitled to re- 
ceive it. I hope the study that is now 
being made recognizes this fact and that 
Congress will amend the law to correct 
this injustice. 

The editorial follows: 

From the Asbury Park (N.J.), Evening Press, 
June 11, 1963] 
Pur SOCIAL SECURITY Back WHERE Ir BELONGS 


The decision of Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Anthony J.“Celebrezze to 
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make an.extensive study of the entire social 
security system is long overdue. As the 
Press has repeatedly pointed out the idea of 
social security is good. We supported it 
when it was first advanced but its develop- 
ment has been something less than its advo- 
cates had hoped for. 

The weakness of present social security 
laws may be traced back to the reasoning 
which permeated the thinking of the first 
Roosevelt administration. Then it was not 
enough to pass a needed piece of legislation. 
Instead the legislation had to serve the dual 
purpose of furthering some so-called social 
reform dreamed up by the unemployed theor- 
ists who infested the early days of the New 
Deal. One of these social panaceas, sup- 
posed to solve many of our problems was the 
idea that young people should be kept out of 
the labor market as long as possible and 
older workers should be taken out of the 
market as soon as possible. All sorts of re- 
strictions were placed up employment of the 
young and heavy liability was im 
upon employers of adolescents. All of this 
tended to reduce the hiring of young people 
and increase the ranks of the idle where 
delinquency breeds. At the same time every 
inducement was made to get the older worker 
out of the labor market. To further this un- 
wise program social security was subverted 
from a detirement annuity to a welfare pro- 
gram designed to encourage early retirement. 

Oddly enough, while the social security 
administration was striving to get the older 
worker out of gainful employment other 
social agencies have been browbeating em- 
ployers to employ the oldsters and give them 
a chance to prove their worth in the world. 
Experts in the field of mental health tell us 
that employment is good for old as well as 
young and all sorts of activities are planned 
to keep elderly people from deteriorating 
through inactivity. This is one of the inter- 
esting phenomena which results when a dis- 
ingenuous administration sells a social 
theory, now discarded, under the guise of 
something else. Delaying the employment 
of young people and speeding the retirement 
of older workers should be pressed on its 
own merits, not as s condition of obtaining 
an annuity. 

Since its inception the social security pro- 
gram has demanded that, upon reaching a 
specified age, an individual limit himself to 
a job paying a nominal salary or forfeit his 
social security income for which he has paid 
and to which he is entitled. The injustice 
of this situation is apparent when it is 
realized that an individual might have an 
income from investments running into hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars and still be eli- 
gible to collect his social security payments. 
But the person of modest means who might 
live quite comfortably on his social security 
payments plus his salary, finds that a strict 
limit is placed upon the amount he may 
earn as additional income. His wealthier 
friend, however, may have his social security 
and enjoy a limitless income so long as it 
comes from a source other than salary. Pres- 
ident Kennedy’s father, many times a mil- 
lionaire, might have become eligible for so- 
olal security upon reaching 65 without limit- 
ing his other income. Yet an employee of 


‘the senior Kennedy is forced to give up his 


social security unless he is willing to forego 
employment yielding more than the limit al- 
lowed by law. 

Social security was designed to be an an- 
nuity payable to those under its coverage 
when they reached a specified age. This an- 
nuity is paid for by the contributions of the 
employee and his employer. It belongs to 
the recipient when he reaches his 65th birth- 
day, under certain circumstances when he 
reaches the earlier age of 62. It is quibbling 
to say that a man should spend his life pay- 
ing for an annuity and then tell him that 
he cannot have it unless he is willing to 
forego the higher standard of living which 
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he might earn through continued employ- 
ment. Let's return social security to the orig- 
inal concept of a compulsory annuity paid 
for by employee and employer alike and stop 
using it as a means of promoting exploded 
social theories. 


Evidence Shows Interior Secretary Avoids 
Use of Condemnation Powers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 20, 1963 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
when the Senate Public Lands Subcom- 
mittee recently held hearings on S. 1137, 
my bill to establish the Oregon Dunes 
National Seashore, there was consider- 
able pro and con discussion on the de- 
sirability of giving the Secretary of In- 
terior power of condemnation to acquire 
privately owned property for park pur- 
poses. In the bill I introduced to pro- 
vide Oregon with a new park unit, this 

matter is dealt with by depriving: the 
Secretary of condemnation powers over 
improved private residential property. 
This provision was included because it 
has become apparent in national sea- 
shore planning that the existence of pri- 
vate homes within the park boundaries 
is not inconsistent with recreation ob- 
jectives. 

The Washington correspondent for 
several gon newspapers, Mr. A. Rob- 
ert Smith, recently visited the Cape 
Cod National Seashore in search of in- 
formation on the manner in which prop- 
erty condemnation has been handled in 
that area. He discovered that since es- 
tablishment of the Cape Cod National 
Seashore by Congress only 1 out of 
about 2,000 property owners has had his 
property condemned. Moreover, the 
Park Superintendent told him that it is 
conceivable that few, if any, of the resi- 
dents would be forced to sell their homes, 
and that most of the commercial enter- 
prises will be allowed to continue. 
This is most significant, in my opinion, 
because the legislation which passed Con- 
gress to establish the Cape Cod unit 
gives the Secretary broad powers to ac- 
quire property by condemnation. In my 
bill, however, he has only limited author- 
ity in this field. 

I ask consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp with my re- 
marks the newspaper article entitled, 
“Cape Cod Park Easy on Private Prop- 
erty,” which appeared in the Oregon 
Statesman, June 12, 1963. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Care Cop Park Easy ON PRIVATE PROPERTY 
(By A, Robert Smith) 

Care Cop, Mass—In the nearly 2 years 
since Congress approved Cape Cod National 
Seashore, only 1 out of 2,000 property own- 
ers has had his property condemned by the 
Federal Government. 

If this suggests the easy-does-it approach 
of the National Park Service in gaining the 
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cooperation of Cape Cod residents for crea- 
tion of this 27,000-acre park, it also indicates 
that no citizen can openly defy the law estab- 
lishing this new park. The citizen who tested 
the law defied the prohibition against build- 
ing new homes in the park, refused advice to 
quit, and so the Government condemned. 

The Federal versus private property issue 
is much more pronounced here on Cape Cod 
than it is on the Oregon coast where an 
Oregon Dunes National Seashore is proposed 
under bills pending in Congress, although 
this is the issue which opponents of the 
Dunes park usually cite. It is more pro- 
nounced here because Cape Cod park in- 
volves roughly twice as much private 
property as would be included in an Oregon 
Dunes park under the Neuberger bill and 
many times more than under the Duncan 
bill, 

The amount of private land In the Oregon 
Dunes park, as outlined to the Congress last 
month by Interior Secretary Stewart Udall, 
would be 11,700 acres. The Cape Code sea- 
shore, when completed, will include 21,000 
acres of private property, plus 6,000 acres of 
State land, for a park roughly 27,000 acres 
in total area. 

The Park Service is busy trying to acquire 
the unimproved land, which makes up the 
bulk of the 3,000 separate private tracts held 
by 2,000 individual owners. The tracts of 
improved property contain 700 private homes 
and 85 business establishments. Congress 
armed the Park Service with the power of 
condemnation over all this private prop- 
erty—and authorized $16 million to pay for 
acquisition costs. 

Park Superintendent Robert F. Gibbs says 
it is conceivable that few If any of these 
residents will be forced to sell their homes, 
and that most of the commercial enterprises 
will be allowed to continue. 

The chief reason for this security on the 
part of residents is that Congress provided 
that if local zoning regulations are adopted 
to safeguard the park against honkytonk 
commercialism, then the Federal power to 
condemn residential property could not be 
used. After the Cape Cod Act was approved, 
the Interior Department issued minimum 
zoning regulations it would approve for prop- 
erty within the park. While aimed at halt- 
ing uncontrolled commercialization, they 
would permit establishment of such new en- 
terprises as boathouses, overnight lodgings, 
fishing activities, artists’ studios, crop farm- 
ing but not “such objectionable uses as a 
piggery,” and they would allow such small 
home occupations as the and selling 
of traditional Cape Cod products produced 
on the premises. 

To date four of the six towns in the park 
have adopted zoning bylaws as tough or 
tougher than those prescribed by Interior, 
and the other two towns are working on new 
codes. The towns are anxious to preserve 
their residential communities against con- 
demnation because this will mean the home- 
Owners will continue to pay taxes to the 
town. 

Since the Park Service has opened its office 
here at Eastham, midway.down the cape, a 
number of residents have volunteered to sell 
their homes to the Government. Gibbs said 
many were older persons with no children 
to whom they wished to pass on their prop- 
erty. In these cases negotiated sales are 


arranged. 

A resident electing to stay in the park may 
not keep an unlimited amount of his land 
with his home. For those homeowners with 
more than a small plot of ground, the act 
allows them to keep at least 3 acres. Gibbs 
sald his office takes into account the ar- 
rangement of such related facilities as the 
well or garden and in some instances has 
allowed 5 acres. 

The pending Oregon Dunes bills deny the 
Park Service the power to condemn residen- 


tial property, regardless of whether or not 
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zoning. bylaws are adopted locally. This was 
a concession to vocal opponents. 

But the Oregon Dunes legislation follows 
the Cape Cod Act in giving the Government 
the power to condemn undesirable business 
establishments in the park, The standards 
for judging commercial enterprises are not 
spelled out in either case. 

All 85 businesses in Cape Cod Park got 
blanket permits to continue operating 
through 1963, Gibbs said he intends to be 
lenient with nearly all of them in future 
years. He pinpointed one “dive that should 
be eliminated.” It's not that the Park Serv- 
ice objects to liquor being served within the 
park, explained Gibbs, but the type of place 
dispensing drinks would govern whether it 
will get the permit it needs to continue op- 
erations. 

There are only four places holding liquor 
licenses in the park, he said. Two others 
are “a very nice motel and a seafood restau- 
rant,” which will be permitted to continue. 
The fourth is a “rundown old hotel” which 
has indicated Its willingness to sell out to 
the Government. If present negotiations for 
a sale are fruitful, the hotel will be torn 
down, said Gibbs. 

There is only one large industrial enter- 
prise in the park which for 40 years has been 
digging sand out of this scenic peninsula to 
supply railroads with brake sand, among 
other industrial uses, This will probably 
be closed out gradually, Gibbs said, and sey- 
eral small sand and clay pits which supply 
materials for road construction may be cur- 
talled. 

There are three auto service statlons in 
the park which will continue. Other en- 
terprises are mostly of the gift shop and 
tourist home variety, plus a few doctors and 
other professional men with offices in their 
homes, sald Gibbs approvingly. 

In passing on each commercial enterprise, 
the park superintendent said he makes the 
decision with the advice of the Cape Cod 
Advisory Commission, composed of 10 local 
citizens: one appointed by Udall; two by the 
Governor; one by Barnstable County and one 
each from the six towns, Eastham, Chatham, 
Truro, Wellfleet, Orleans, and Provincetown. 
The commision meets monthly with Gibbs. 

“Several members of the commission were 
opponents of the park, and one is still vio- 
lently opposed to it,” said Gibbs, “It shows 
that it isn’t stacked.” 


Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES L. WELTNER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1963 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
President has delivered his message on 
civil rights, and the Congress will now 
consider it. 

Demonstrations and violence hardly 
make a proper background for the calm 
deliberation that sound legislation de- 
mands. It seems, therefore, that we 
should review some basic principles, 
hoping to remove this issue from the 
clamor of the streets. 

First, we must once again acknowledge 
that the Supreme Court decision of 1954 
is still the law of the land. It is the 
law, and it will remain the law. Accord- 
ingly, we must recognize that all gov- 
ernmental, or publicly supported or con- 
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trolled facilities must be made available 
to all citizens, 

Second, the 14th and 15th amend- 
ments, forged in the bloodshed of a cen- 
tury ago, are the law of the land. Their 
guarantees must extend to every citizen. 
Nor can there be any justification for 
withholding or denying any of the rights 
there secured on grounds of race or color. 
Particularly, the right to vote must be 
extended to all persons, without regard 
to color, who can qualify under fairly 
administered standards. Those who 
seek, by harassment, subterfuge, or in- 
timidation, to deny the ballot to others 
do nothing but invite federally super- 
vised voting procedures, Unless justice 
be done at the courthouse, it will be done 
at the Capitol. 

Third, there remains the question of 
fairplay on the part of privately owned 
facilities serving the public. Is it fair 
that some Americans are admitted, and 
others turned away? Is it fair that some 
Americans are welcomed on one side of 
a store, and rejected on the other? If 
We seek fairplay, then we must acknowl- 
edge that it is lacking here. 

Is the remedy found in a public ac- 
Commodations law of nationwide appli- 
Cation? Such a law would say to pro- 
Prietors throughout the Nation: “You 
May no longer select your own customers, 

t must serve all who come.” Is it 
right to so restrict every American busi- 
nessman in the operation of his own 
business? Is it right that every Ameri- 
Can’s investment be so regulated? Is it 
right that every American proprietor no 
longer may serve whom he chooses— 
Whether that choice be wise or foolish, 
Worthy or spiteful? I think not. I do 
Not think that prudence dictates such a 
Mandatory rule as the national public 
accommodations proposal, and I cannot 
Support it. 

Those communities which have en- 
acted similar laws have done so on the 
basis of local sentiment and desire. 
Any such decision should be made locally, 
not nationally. 

The problem of fairplay must be 
Solved, but a national law is no solution. 
Atlanta is trying to find its own answers. 
Answers will be found elsewhere when 
community leaders speak out—and when 
all citizens exercise a full measure of 
Patience, compassion, and respect for 
order. 

Our Nation can overcome its prob- 
€ms—but we must solve them, not ignore 
them. Long term solutions are still to 
be found, not in hastily passed statutes, 
but in a full and fair opportunity for 
every American to attend a good school, 
to earn a good income, and to achieve 
full development of his own talents and 
abilities. 

Be assured that after the last demon- 
Strator has gone home; after the last 
denunciation has been made; after the 
last bill has been signed into law—the 
Problems of providing opportunities for 
Jobs, housing, education, and a full life 
Will yet remain. 

If the only legacy of this trying hour 
is bitterness and frustration, all Ameri- 
Cans, white and Negro, will be the losers. 
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Oklahoma Contractors and Highway De- 
partment Establish New Lines of Com- 
munication and Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
article prepared from a paper presented 
by the author, Mr. John C. McConnell, 
at the Mississippi Valley Conference of 
State Highway Departments, and pub- 
lished in the May issue of the Construc- 
tor, a national trade magazine. The 
article describes the positive steps taken 
cooperatively and on their own initia- 
tive by the Oklahoma Department of 
Highways and the construction industry 
“to establish greater control, coordina- 
tion, and communication” in the conduct 
of the highway program. Movement in 
this direction was recommended by the 
Committee on Public Works and should 
add materially to protection of the tax- 
payer's investment and realization of 
full value on every dollar put into our 
national Federal-aid highway projects. 

The article is as follows: 

Necessity is the mother of invention, and 
of a real need was born the Oklahoma De- 
partment of Highways-AGC Joint Commit- 
tee. In order to throw some light upon this 
need, permit me to recount a little recent 
Oklahoma history. 

STATE WAS TARGET 

About 4 years ago, my State became, as 
have other States since that time, the target 
of Federal investigators and considerable ad- 
verse writing and reporting in connection 
with alleged misconduct and corruption in 
the building of the 5ist Street (Skelly) by- 
pass in Tulsa. 

For months following the initial investi- 
gation, there were charges, inquiries, com- 
mittees and committee reports, and more 
critical reporting by some national publi- 
cations. 

Probably one of the most conclusive re- 
ports of the whole affair came from retired 
General Buchannan, of the firm of Spencer 
J. Buchannan and Associates, who was at 
that time on the civil engineering staff of 
Texas A. & M. College and who was one of 
the pioneer founders of the Soils Research 
Center at Vicksburg, Miss. General Buchan- 
nan was and is considered a leading authority 
in soils. An interpretation of his report may 
be summed up with the statement that there 
was no intent, nor should there be any 
criminal Habilities, on either the part of the 
contractor or of the department of highways. 

NO MALINTENT FOUND 

In concluding his report, General Buchan- 
nan said: “During the course of this study, 
particular attention has been given to evi- 
dence of fraud or intent to falsify on the 
part of representatives of all parties con- 
cerned with the projects. No evidence or 
indication óf malintent was found. Will- 
ingly given cooperation and assistance has 
been mutually enjoyed during the course of 
the study.” 

Finally, when the smoke had cleared, no 
corruption, no fraud, and no willful mis- 
conduct on the part of contractors or depart- 
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ment personnel remained. In their place, 
however, a suspicious, accusing 
public, and an urgent need for improved 
coordination, control, and communication. 
The highway industry in Oklahoma—both 
governmental and private—stood convicted, 
not of fraud and corruption, but of an al- 
most apathetic neglect of an aggressive and 
cooperative approach toward improving our 
construction efforts. 


COMMITTEE FORMED 


When the initial shock wore off, leaders of 
both segments of our industry began to 
search for not only a means of preventing 
damage to the highway industry from any 
future investigations, but also for a perma- 
nent and effective vehicle of communication 
between the highway department and the 
construction industry. Thus, a joint high- 
way department-contractor committee came 
into being. 

The commitee meets regularly for about 2 
hours on the morning preceeding the de- 
partment's monthly division engineers meet- 
ing. Representing the department of high- 
ways are the heads of those divisions who 
have the most direct contact with individual 
contractors of the State. This group in- 
cludes the director of highways, the chief 
engineer, the assistant chief engineer, the 
construction engineer, the design engineer, 
the bridge engineer, a field division engineer, 
and the materials test engineer. Represen- 
tation is rotated among the eight existing 
field division engineers of the department. 


CONTRACTORS REPRESENTED 


Contractors are represented by the execu- 
tive secretary of the State’s AGC group and 
by at least one of each of the various types 
of contractors engaged in highway construc- 
tion, such as paving contractors, grading con- 
tractors, and bridge contractors. Contractor 
representation also is rotated so that every 
contractor belonging to AGC will have an 
opportunity to serve. Also, at each meeting 
an effort is made to see that both large and 
small contractors are equally represented. 

When the joint committee was first or- 
ganized, the association individually notified 
all its members of the purpose and proce- 
dures of the committee and solicited their 
cooperation and active participation. Prior 
to each monthly session, all contractors are 
given an opportunity to submit discussion 
items. Likewise, all contractor members of 
AGC are informed of the committee actions 
and recommendations. 

Immediately following the committee’s 
morning meeting, the attending field divi- 
sion engineer makes a summary report to 
the department's division engineers meeting. 

From the beginning, these joint meetings 
were open to the public. The local press was 
invited and did attend the first two or three 
sessions. Their interest soon waned, how- 
ever, and reporters rarely appear now because 
of the technical aspects of the discussions. 

The committees does not sit as a repre- 
sentative body for any one individual or con- 
struction firm, but as an ald to the industry 
as a whole. Its purpose is not to pull any- 
one’s chestnuts out of the fire, but to attack 
our mutual problems. 

Of course, individuals often request dis- 
cussion of items with which they are pres- 
ently concerned, and they are discussed, 
without reference to ties, provided 
they are of importance to the whole industry. 
Many such discussions of individual ob- 
stacles and problems have prevented in- 
dustrywide headaches. 

ACTS AS SOUNDING BOARD 

Primarily the committee acts as a sound- 
ing board for new ideas, new procedures, new 
policies, and new techniques. Ideas and 
proposals are exposed to both the contractor's 
and highway department's viewpoints be- 
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fore they are made effective. This monthly 
meeting is the only place where top leaders 
of both AGC and the highway department 
meet officially to consider the problems of 
the industry. Immediately following the 
Federal investigation of the 5ist Street by- 
pass, much of the confidence of both con- 
tractors and highway department personnel 
was shattered. These joint committee meet- 
ings have, to a large extent, restored this 
confidence and the ability of both segments 
of the industry to make needed decisions. 

Discussion items at these joint meetings 
cover a wide range of subjects in an effort 
to arrive at a mutual solution to mutual 
problems. While we feel that considerable 
success has been achieved, it goes without 
saying that we certainly have not solved all 
our problems nor always found the perfect 
solution to others. 

Some of the most frequent discussions at 
our monthly conferences revolve around 
erga department specifications and spe- 

cial provisions, their interpretation and im- 
plementation, and other changes necessitated 
by the changing construction scene. 

PAYMENT DISCUSSED 


Another subject often batted around con- 
cerns payment to contractors, including the 
method of payment, pay items, and depart- 
mental problems concerning the speed of 
payments, and in particular the expeditious 
handling of final estimate payments to con- 
tractors. A great deal of good has been 
achieved in this latter area. These improve- 
ments have done much to bring us closer 
together as an industry. 

The committee has worked toward resolv- 
ing many knotty problems centering around 
bid-checks, bid-bonds, and contractor qual- 
ifications, and has attempted to attack them 
in a manner beneficial both to the Industry 
and the taxpayer. 

A great deal of the attention of the com- 
mittee has been focused on the critical need 
of the department for better trained inspec- 
tion personnel, better working conditions so 
that the department can attract and retain 
qualified people, inservice pro- 
grams, and even on the subject of gifts to 
employees of the department. 

Our efforts have extended into the areas 
of material specifications, particularly with 
an eye toward upgrading local materials 
when possible, Also, we have dealt with 
design problems, attempting to see that jobs 
offered for bid are broken up so that smaller 
contractors have an opportunity to bid more 
often, if such can be accomplished without 
forcing State taxpayers to suffer. 

There are times when means of greater 
cooperation between contractors, the depart- 
ment of highways, Corps of eers, Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, and the Bureau of Pub- 
Ne Roads, occupy our attention. On occa- 
sion, representatives of the Bureau of Public 
Roads have sat in with us, As a matter of 
fact, our meetings have often helped the de- 
partment bring local problems to the atten- 
tion of these agencies. 

These conferences have helped all of us 
realize more fully how important it is that 
strict specifications be followed and that bids 
by contractors be made accordingly. From 
the meetings, we have all better understood 
the importance of having specifications which 
do not have absolute limits, but rather range 
limits so that we can physically stay within 
that range. 

PRECONSTRUCTION CONFERENCES 


One other notable result of the conferences 
should be mentioned and that is the inaugu- 
ration of preconstruction conferences be- 
tween local highway department personnel 
and the successful contractor on a newly 
contracted project. These field conferences 
help get possible future conflicts into the 
open before the job begins, facilitate inter- 
pretation of plans and specifications—and 
they do include working schedules. The 
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conferences have become very popular with 
both the highway department and contrac- 
tors. 

We are extremely optimistic concerning 
the future of these conferences and their re- 
sults, for we feel that we have just scratched 
the surface. Both the department and the 
contractors now feel free to air their prob- 
lems openly, without fear of vindictiveness. 
I must admit that at our first meetings both 
groups were afraid to call a spade a spade. 


LEADERSHIP CITED 


The success we have achieved thus far 
through the joint committee, enabling the 
department of highways to better under- 
stand the contractors’ viewpoint, and vice 
versa, would not have been possible without 
aggressive and farsighted leadership on both 
sides, and more particularly, the leadership 
afforded us by our young and energetic direc- 
tor of highways, Frank D. Lyons. 

Only through such constant and continu- 
ing efforts toward greater control, coordina- 
tion, and communication between the vari- 
ous segments of the highway industry, can 
we hope to adequately serve the taxpayers of 
our State and Nation. They are both the 
recipients and judges of our efforts. 


Four ‘Nations in Trouble—II 


z EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, here 
is the second article on the four Latin 
American nations in trouble, written by 
Joseph Albright: 

Four NEIGHBORS IN TROUBLE—HAITI SUFFERS, 
AND Hoprs 
(By Joseph Albright) 

PORT-AU-PRINCE —The real heartbreak 
story of Haiti is not how cruel life is under 
dictator Francois (Papa Doc) Duvalier but 
that the Haitian lot will be wretched no 
matter who occupies the palace. 

As one economist stationed here sald: 
“You could take 55 percent of the Haitian 
people and drown them in the Atlantic 
Ocean without doing the slightest damage 
to the national economy.” That, the econ- 
omist said, is a conservative picture of the 
country’s underemployment and unemploy- 
ment. It’s been that way—now a little up, 
then a little down—for decades, 

Into 5,000 square miles that qualify as 
arable are squeezed more than 4 million peo- 
ple, 9 out of 10 of them total illiterates who 
live in mud-and-wattle shacks and worship 
voodoo gods, Not even in India or Red China 
does the population average 800 to the 
Square mile, but the situatlon in Haiti is 
even worse than the figures show. Thanks 
to a century and a half of splintering by 
inheritance, the typical Haitian peasant 
doesn't have his own small farm. He owns 
perhaps four tiny slivers (sometimes as 
small as 1/20th of an acre) that may be 10 
miles apart. 

A KICKBACK IS CUSTOMARY 


If a Haitian is young and strong, he may 
get a job for 70 cents a day—but often he 
has to kick back some of it to a local politi- 
cian or be replaced. Statistically, a typical 
Haitian’s monthly income is $6 and he owns 
one hoe and one machete. But averaging 
distorts the country like a funny-house mir- 
ror image. Fully half of all Haitians are 
outside the money economy, subsisting on 
what they can grow, beg, trade or steal. The 
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top-level minority includes the old mulatto 
elite, descended from French planters and 
Negro slave girls, now educated and pros- 
pering as businessmen; and the black middle 
Class, socially inferior to the mulatto elite 
but in firm control of the government 
bureaucracy. 

Featherbedding here is an epidemic be- 
cause jobs are so scarce, In almost any gov- 
ernment office, three employees lounge for 
each one that has work, One bureau has 
five full-time chauffeurs for its one auto— 
which doesn’t run. The result of overstaff- 
ing is that an estimated 80 percent of the 
national budget goes for salaries and almost 
nothing for permanent improvements. 

Haiti's controls on filth and disease are 
still so primitive that about one out of five 
Haitians dies in infancy. From a ghoulishly 
practical viewpoint, this is a blessing; high 
infant mortality keeps the population in- 
crease down to 2 percent a year, quite low 
for a backward country. 

But inevitably the 20th century will have 
its effect. In the Artibonite Valley, the Mel- 
lon family has built the $3,500,000 Albert 
Schweitzer Hospital. Dedicated doctors— 
such as Robert McGovern of Hempstead— 
have patiently spread the word to midwives 
that despite custom it is unwise to rub an 
infant's umbilical cord in charcoal or dung. 
If midwives all over Haiti were to accept 
this, a great killer disease known as neonatal 
tetanus could be licked; and the rate of popu- 
lation growth would probably double. 

More than half of Haiti is barren—moun- 
tains, swamps, cactus flats. What remains 
for farmland has been milked of its produc- 
tivity by 4 centuries of intense and often 
inept cultivation. Halti exported more in 
1788, a year before the French revolution, 
than it did in any year during the Duvalier 
revolution. Because this western third of 
Hispaniola has no coal, generations of Haiti- 
ans have attacked once-dense forest with 
machetes, stripping bare the hillsides to pro- 
duce cooking charcoal. Tropical rainstorms 
then peeled away the topsoil and dumped it 
into the Caribbean, (Farmers often speed 
erosion by digging furrows up and down the 
hillsides, instead of across. Ironically, here 
in Port-au-Prince, erosion is a regular source 
of employment. After a rainstorm fertile 
mud is 6 inches thick on parts of Harry 
Truman Boulevard, and scores of able-bodied 
men are hired to scrape it away. 

The link that completes a vicious circle is 
the apathy of a disease-ridden, ignorant, mal- 
nutrition-weakened nation. Over and over 
again, Haitians tell a visitor it's up to the 
United States to solve all the problems. “Why 
don't you make Halti into another Puerto 
Rico?” asks an unemployed houseboy whose 
last boss left for the United States in 1961, 

“The Alliance for Progress has never done 
anything for the people of Haiti, and it's be- 
cause we're Negroes,” says Haiti’s tough In- 
terior Minister Luc Francois. 

Since 1945, almost $100 million in foreign 
ald has flowed into Haiti, with little lasting 
result, 

What is the answer? 

Not mining, because the only minerals here 
are a little copper and a little bauxite. Not 
land reform, because nearly all farmland is 
already cut up. How about education? 
Trained Haitians are in great demand, but 
experts say it's about twice as hard to attack 
illiteracy here as in the rest of the hemi- 
sphere. Although French is Haiti's official 
language, teaching it in a rural school is like 
teaching a foreign tongue. Nine out of ten 
Haitians peak only a French-like conglomera- 
tion known as Creole, which is essentially not 
& written language. 

Despite everything, there are some slight 
possibilities for a better future. A quarter 
of the national revenue usually comes from 
American tourists, but since the Cuban crisis 
last October this source has been a dribble. 
If the Haitians get around to building their 
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long-planned jet airport, the flow of tourists 
might be greater than ever. At least that 
would help the government, the beggars and 
the luxury hotels in Port-au-Prince. And if 
Duvaller's government should fall, his suc- 
cessor would probably get U.S. foreign aid, 
which might be used to encourage or estab- 
lish canneries, processing plants, and other 
jJob-producing industries based on agricul- 
ture, 

Someone has calculated that the average 
Haitian cow weighs exactly 598 pounds, but 
With feeding she would be healthier. And if 
Haitian coffee were cultivated instead of 
grown wild, the yearly crop would easily dou- 
ble. More to the point, many a Haitian 5- 
year-old has a swollen belly and skinny legs 
because of malnutrition. He'd be appreci- 
ably better off if his mother stopped believing 

are unhealthy. 

If dreams of a better future are what block 
Out communism, the barriers here are dan- 
Berously weak. . 


The Bloody Regime of Janos Kadar 
in Hungary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1963 


Mr BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I know 
many of my colleagues share my concern 
over the administration's efforts to rec- 
ognize the bloody regime of Janos Kadar 
in Hungary. The State Department has 
Written a propaganda paper on the 
Kadar regime as part of the softening 
up process. 

In this connection, I am sure my col- 
leagues will be interested in excerpts 
from a letter I received from one of my 
Constituents who knows of the situation 
in Hungary through intimate knowledge. 
I feel his views accurately refiect the 

of many people who know 
through firsthand experience the suffer- 
ing of the Hungarian people under Com- 
Munist rule: 

Dran ConcressmMan: It is with anxiety that 
I read that the State Department is circu- 
lating a pamphlet to sell to Congress and to 
the American people the idea of recognition 
of the Communist regime of Janos Kadar, 
of Hungary. 

If this administration succeeds in this 
&ction, the United States will be the one who 
threw the last shovel of earth on the grave of 
Martyrs for freedom who, It seems, sacrificed 
their lives in vain, 

This administration already committed 
the unpardonable sin of allowing the removal 
Sf the Hungarian question from the U.N. 
Agenda and of putting it into the do-nothing 

w oriented hands of the Secretary 
General. The recognition of Kadar would 
Completely extinguish all hopes for freedom 
Of the enslaved people behind the Iron 

n. 

I as a Hungarian born but now an Ameri- 
dan citizen ask you to do everything in your 
Power to prevent this atrocious action by 
the President 

I can prove from letters received that life 

Hungary is as miserable as before and 
any softening in attitude is superficial and is 
advanced in order to gain this moral vic- 

—diplomatic recognition by the U.S.A. 
ti ermore may I bring to your atten- 
— — the report that appeared in the New 

ork Herald Tribune on the sufferings of 
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Hungarians of Transylvania ruled by Ruma- 
nia. The report tells how the Rumanians 
in their hatred toward the 2 million Hun- 
garians imprison them by the thousands, 
deport them to the malaria inflicted delta of 
the Danube, and execute them for no more 
reason than for their being Hungarians. In 
other words, Rumania is practicing genocide. 
The situation is so unbearable that the Hun- 
garian clergy turned to Russia for help. The 
clergy asked for annexation of Transylvania 
by Russia. Imagine this. 

Please look into this situation and do 
everything in your power to stop this double 
oppression, Communist and Rumanian, of 
Hungarians in Transylvania. 


Space Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 20, 1963 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the re- 
lationship between industry and Gov- 
ernment is a subject of continuing study 
as new responsibilities reach proportions 
that were undreamed of only a decade 
ago. The effects of accelerating Gov- 
ernment programs are felt in every 
aspect of our economy and our educa- 
tional system, and have left unanswered 
many questions of policy and direction 
and unsolved many problems of poten- 
tially serious consequence. 

Recently the Stanford Research In- 
stitute of California completed a 374- 
page study of this relationship as it af- 
fects the new aerospace industries. The 
recommendations in the report call for 
action by industry and Government to 
improve efficiency, reduce costs and 
provide better aerospace products. This 
is rapidly becoming a very expensive in- 
dustry in which the taxpayer has a very 
substantial interest, and the extent and 
scope of the program has become a mat- 
ter of increasing concern. 

The Stanford study has been sum- 
marized and its recommendations clearly 
presented in an industrial publication. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the sum- 
mary article entitled “Aerospace Eco- 
nomics,” which appears in the magazine 
Aerospace, June 1963. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AEROSPACE ECONOMICS 

("It is the practice of the U.S. Government 
to depend primarily upon private industry 
for the conception, the research and devel- 
opment and the production of defense and 
space systems. The achievements of indus- 
try have helped to preserve the security and 
the international technical reputation of the 
country. However, many representatives of 
both industry and Government believe that 
the industry-Government relationship is not 
as creative, productive or to the 
parties involved as it should be.“ From the 
preface to the Stanford Research Institute 
report.) 

A detailed analysis of The Industry-Gov- 
ernment Aerospace Relationship,“ just com- 
pleted by Stanford Research Institute, em- 
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phasizes there are “significant and difficult” 
problems that must be overcome if the rela- 
tionship is to continue fully to meet its 
promise. 

The Menlo Park, Calif., research organiza- 
tion, working under a contract from the 
Aerospace Industries Association, declares in 
its report that only a limited segment of 
U.S. private industry is equipped to develop 
the hardware needed for defense and space 
operations, SRI states that current require- 
ments for facilities, talents and technology 
are so specialized and extensive “that there 
is little alternative but for the companies 
involved to continue to devote their prin- 
cipal attention to Government contracts.” 
SRI points out that aerospace firms “must be 
ready to fulfill Government requirements for 
hardware because they are the only major 
source and yet be flexible enough to survive 
if Government demands slacken.” 

During the 45 years since World War I, 
SRI indicates, the aerospace industry can 
look back on four major accomplishments: 

It has successfully applied advanced tech- 
nology to hardware. 

It has produced large quantities of such 
hardware for its principal customer, the 
Government. 

It has survived periods of great uncer- 
tainty and very little business. 

It has adapted itself readily to the tech- 
nical challenges of the space age. 

SRI says the fact that this transition was 
accomplished “is a tribute to the industry's 
management, as well as to the many far- 
sighted Government officials with whom the 
industry has worked.” The ind s his- 
tory is one of change, SRI adds, “with its 
managements’ attention caught up in the 
rapid expansion and precipitous contraction 
of business as well as with dramatic advances 
in technology.“ 

The report cites the conflicts and frictions 
that result from differing objectives of our 
economic and political systems as reflected in 
the industry-Government aerospace relation- 
ship and suggests that the preponderance of 
bargaining strength is on the Government's 
side. The United States has ‘‘s 
through control of funds, definition of goals, 
timing and technique, encouragement of 
, participation in management, 
the application of political pressures and 
power to terminate contracts.” 

According to SRI, the industry's chief bal- 
ancing force lies in the fact that it “retains, 
most of the capability, initiative, and cre- 
ativeness to accomplish the complex tasks 
that appear necessary to assure the Nation's 
survival." SRI also states, “It is industry 
that is supposed to be able to utilize the 
Nation’s resources of manpower, money, and 
material in the most efficient ways. It is 
industry that is in a position to 
the real cost and time delays involved in 
the Government's attempts to utilize defense 
and space contracts to achieve social and eco- 
nomic ends. I is industry, not Government, 
that could more aggressively lead the way 
in developing newer and more efficient means 
of reaching hardware goals.” The Stanford 
study calls on the aerospace industry to 
recognize these responsibilities and chal- 
lenges and urges that aerospace firms not 
dissipate their talents by defending them- 
selves occasionally without justification and 
often ineffectively against what they con- 
sider overregulation and overmanagement by 
the Government. 

The SRI study group reports 12 trends now 
influence the relationship between the in- 
dustry and the Government. The changing 
relationship is caused by: 

(1) An increasing national and interna- 
tional pressure for spectacular technical ad- 
vances, 


(2) A decreasing requirement for volume 
production of system hardware and an in- 


creasing attention to research and develop- 
ment. 
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(3) A reduction in the number of large 
systems authorized and funded. 

(4) A move toward making single systems 
fill multiservice needs. 

(5) Greater attention to system definition 
prior to contracting. 

(6) A centralization of major procure- 
ment decisions in the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense. 

(7) An increasing emphasis on competi- 
tive award of contracts. 

(8) Increasing pressure for more general 
geographic distribution of contracts. 

(9) Increasing us of cost-plus-incentive- 
fee contracts rather than cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contracts. 

(10) Increasing pressure on industry to 
assume a greater share of the risks in de- 
fense-space activity. 

(11) Increasing detailing of procurement 
regulations and closer Government supervi- 
sion of contractor activities. 

(12) Increasing military attention to rela- 
tively unsophisticated, conventional warfare 
systems. 

Cited as “major problems now present in 
the industry-Government aerospace relation- 
ship” are: 

Industry consideration that its technical 
performance, costs, income, and reputation 
are aie panis affected adversely by overregula- 

, conflicting regulations, ineffective ad- 
inital of regulations, close (and not 
always capable) Government surveillance of 
its activities and burdening of the procure- 
ment procéss with socioeconomic objectives. 
* The attitude of many Government officials, 
based on past experience, that without close 
supervision or risk-carrying incentives, in- 
dustry cahnot always be depended upon to 
fulfill its contractual obligations on time 
or at reasonable cost. 

The general belief of industry executives 
that the Government's often inconsistent, 
loosely specified, but increasingly stringent 
attitude concerning allowable costs is detri- 
mental to the industry's well-being. 

nt between industry and Gov- 
ernment over the profit rate that constitutes 
an adequate return. This disagreement 
stems largely from varying opinions con- 
cerning the extent of risks borne by the in- 
dustry and industry's cost in magntaining 
and advancing technical capability. 

The absence of a “free-market” environ- 
ment in which the industry and Govern- 
ment do business, which requires special at- 
tention to the balancing of capacity with 
requirements. The means to accomplish this 
desirable objective have yet to be resolved. 

In trying to explain the reasons why these 
problems exist, SRI researchers pinpoint: 

(1) The seeming lack of complete mutual 
confidence and respect between industry and 
Government. 

(2) Absence of a clear understanding and 
general tance of industry's and Govern- 
ment’s proper roles in the relationship by all 
levels of the business community and by 
Federal employees involved. 

(3) Industry's failure to appreciate fully 
the nature of the often delicate interactions 
that must take place between Government 
agencies in reaching decisions of importance 
to the relationship. Also, Industry may not 
fully realize the full significance to Govern- 
ment Officials involved or to the industry it- 
self of the unfavorable reactions generated 
by contract schedule slippages and overex- 
penditures. 

(4) The failure of Government representa- 
tives, In turn, to recognize or admit to the 
impact on industry's performance of conflict- 
ing, vague, voluminous, and changing reg- 
ulations, and their inconsistent interpreta- 
tion and administration. 

(5) A tendency on the part of the (mill- 
tary) services as buying agences to devote too 
little attention to the formulation of re- 
quirements, thereby specifying needs too 
generally, using the need for action and 
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flexibility as justification. Auditing of 
technical factors is difficult, 

(6) In contrast, cost and contract audits 
are easily and frequently made. The result 
may be that Congress and the buying agen- 
cies pay too much attention to preventive 
legislation and reguiation. In this way the 
transgressions or failures of some become 
the bases for continuing burdens and ex- 
pense to all. 

(7) Congress, in attempting to protect the 
public interest, has enacted legislation and 
established agencies whose subsequent 
actions, vis-a-vis industry, are not fully co- 
ordinated and are frequently conflicting. 

(8) The flexible CPFF contracts applied 
to programs involving high technological 
risk have led to some inefficient practices 
and increased costs in both industry and 
Government, 

(9) The detrimental impact on delivery 
schedules and cost targets of program 
changes encouraged by generalized specifica- 
tions may not be fully appreciated by either 
industry or Government. 

(10) Even though some key Government 
procurement Officials admit to overmanaging 
industry and express the desire to disengage, 
steps to do so have been limited to the ap- 
plication of CPIF-type contracts and study 
of regulations that might be relaxed when 
such contracts are employed. 

(11) The Government's reduction of facil- 
ity funds and limitations on progress pay- 
ments are shifting to industry a greater bur- 
den in maintaining an adequate aerospace 
capability. The shift is well underway. 
However, there has not been agreement on 
the extent to which the risk should be shared 
between industry and Government or on the 
level of industry compensation warranted. 

(12) The relationship between industry 
and Government until recently was of great 
material and economic consequence only 
during actual war, Major industrial activ- 
ity in support of the national defense in 
peacetime accounted for a relatively small 
portion of the Nation’s gross national prod- 
uct (GNP). Since Korea, however, world 
tensions and weapons capabilities have re- 
quired the maintenance of an aerospace in- 
dustry capability that alone generates about 
3 percent of our gross national product and 
an even greater proportion of U.S. manufac- 
turing volume and employment. Thus, loca- 
tion and relative efficiency of this industrial 
operation have become matters of current 
national interest and concern, and some po- 
litical activity. This has increased the 
stresses and strains in the relationship. 

(13) However much it might wish to the 
contrary a major portion of the industry 
is not free enterprise in the classic sense of 
the term and does hot operate as such: Be- 
cause of its almost complete dependence on 
the Government, it seldom takes firm posi- 
tions in opposition to the Government's de- 
sires, however justified. 

On the matter of regulating the aerospace 
industry, the SRI study points out that this 
control is not exercised by an independent 
commission (eg, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Federal 
Power Commission) before which the public 
and industry can present their cases, SRI 
reports this control is accomplished “uni- 
laterally through procurement regulations 
and other provisions that may be included 
in Government contracts.” The result of 
these Government actions, according to SRI, 
is they to some degree orm the mem- 
bers of the aerospace industry into closely 
controlled agents of the Government for 
the operation of arsenals for modern weap- 
onry and space exploration.” SRI suggests 
that the anomaly is, “the aerospace firms are 
expected to act with the drive, efficiency, and 
fiexibility usually attributed to private 
enterprise.” 

SRI's research team suggests that industry 
“learn how to retain the advantages that 
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private enterprise offers society, while serv- 
ing the vital needs of the Nation and selling 
to a customer with formidable bargaining 
power.” ‘The Government at the same time 
is urged to learn to distinguish “between 
those regulations that protect the public's 
financial interests without jeopardizing the 
national security and those regulations where 
short-run financial savings are outweighed 
by the loss of industrial incentive and crea- 
tive ability.” 

The report declares that partly because of 
failures on the industry's part the aerospace 
industry currently “is overwhelmed with 
Government redtape and surveillance, add- 
ing that this is “a period of discomfort and 
disenchantment on all sides.” 

Noting that Government agencies and the 
aerospace industry work closely in research 
and development and weapon system pro- 
curement, and that industry is considered 
essential as a source for new ideas, SRI re- 
searchers nevertheless emphasize that initia- 
tive for even the first step—demonstration 
of feasibility—normally rests with the Gov- 
ernment because of high costs, This single 
fact, the report states, “more than any other, 
has contributed to industry's uncertainty 
about its future business.” SRI also points 
out that managements are often more con- 
cerned with getting the contract than man- 
aging it because “past performance is not 
necessarily a major factor in the awarding 
of new business” and cites the current lack 
“in the Defense Department, at least, of a 
reasonable and generally applied method of 
contractor performance evaluation.” 

The SRI report indicates that the indus- 
try’s future cannot be predicted with any 
degree of certainty. Relations with other 
nations and space progress will be determin- 
ing factors. Governmental efforts to cen- 
tralize control of procurement, limit the 
number of weapon systems, increase compe- 
tition, supervise work in process and make 
greater use of incentive-type contracts will 
also be influential. SRI's report concludes: 
“Whether or not, in the face of these moves, 
the industry can maintain its initiative and 
unique abilities remains to be seen.“ 


Dr. Lanier Bay County Radio Bible 
Class 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 4 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I consider 
it a privilege to submit for printing in 
the Record a letter from a good friend 
and a constitutent. He is Mr. George D. 
Lanier. I am highly impressed by the 
sincerity and broad understanding ex- 
pressed in his letter and by his fine and 
generous attitude toward others. Mr. 
Lanier is one of the leading lights in the 
Bay County Radio Bible Class, an in- 
spiring interdenominational movement 
which could well be initiated in other 
communities. It is good to get a letter 
like this. 


Hon. Bos SIKES, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr Dear Mr. SEES: Thank you very much 
for the “Bob Sikes Report,” I have enjoyed 
its contents very much as contents denote 
the very thing you represent and that is 
progress, 
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There are no people more deserving than 
the people of Holmes and Washington Coun- 
ties, their gratitude for you and your efforts 
in their behalf will never die. Your giving 
credit where credit is due concerning the 
dog fly control exploits your concern for the 
commendable efforts of others who also un- 
selfishly promote progress for the welfare of 
the general public. Phe Naval Aviation Mu- 
seum will be a credit to the South and to 
west Florida, I do not think there is any- 
thing that gives an individual more ambition 
than to view that which has pioneered suc- 
cess in any field and being an old Navy man 
I can be prejudiced in my feelings for those 
who had the foresight to preserve the past 
with such an establishment. 

Your expressions of the late Pope John 
XXIII is what makes democracy so wonder- 
Tul, when we can see the good in others, and 
then be able to express it. Being a true 
Protestant does not close my eyes that there 
is good In all realms of religion. Some of 
my best friends, if not the best are Roman 
Catholics and they are the kind of people 
that respect a man for his efforts toward 
unity regardless of faith. I too, believe that 
Pope John was such a man. The one valu- 
able asset I possess is the ability to appre- 
ciate men who humble themselves unselfishly 
through life and even into death, before hu- 
manity so that humanity can thrive in unity 
with the abundance of substance provided 
for by the same Almighty Creator, and to 
appreciate these men who have used their 
talents in the exposition of that abundance 
for those who have not developed their own 
talents enough to do it themselves. 

Enclosed and accompanied by this letter is 
& list of men who compose a Sunday school 
Class, men of many different categories but 
who in harmony express themselves individ- 
Ually in the eyes of the Almighty but who 
join together as a body in doling so. All 
these men so far as I know are very ardent 
friends of yours. Some have risen and fallen 
Within the eyes of the public, others have 
never accomplished anything of material 
Value, several have, but in unity they all 
Seek spiritual value and within the realms of 
the class there are none who consider them- 
Selves better than the other but who strive 
to help the other when such help is needed. 

A man who saw such a need for this type 
of unity is a man who knows the ultimate 
of success, yet who humbles himself to rec- 
Ognize the poorest member of it and also 
Contribtues to the support of the independ- 
ance of the class which is broadcast each 
Sunday from the courtroom of the Bay 
County judges office via radio station WDLP. 
A man who is physically handicapped but by 
his relentless courage thrives from the in- 
spiration of doing good by others in his final 
Years of life which he is becoming more 
Conscious of as days go by. 

Mr. A, M. Lewis, Sr., the man I speak of, 
a man who has individually contributed as 
Much or more to the growth of Bay County 
and Panama City than any other man in the 
area, needs some sort of recognition before 
his death in appreciation for his accomplish- 
Ment within the realms of progress, not as 
an individual but for the population as a 
whole. 

Each time one of his friends pass into the 
great beyond, his individual loss is as if he 
had lost his personal fortune of material 
8 which Tm sure he would rather 


There were times when honor and tribute 
Were given to such people as Mr. Lewis; his 
life began during this era and I personally 
Teel that his life would be more complete if 
Some public recognition could be bestowed 
Upon him while he yet lives. 

I would like to see unity in the Panama 
City area and firmly believe that this would 
be à step toward such unity. I believe har- 
mony would prevail where it has failed if 
Public participation could bring about to- 
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getherness when such a move is one direc- 
tion that being not the honor of an individ- 
ual, but honoring the accomplishments of the 
individual when such accomplishments have 
honored the public as has been the case of 
Mr. Lewis’ accomplishments, 

Thank you for your patience in reading 
this letter, I remain, 

Your friend, 
GEORGE D. LANIER. 


Max Rogal: Outstanding Pittsburgh 
Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 20, 1963 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following tributes 
to Max-Rogal, outstanding Pittsburgh 
citizen: 

[From the, Weekly, Feb. 15, 1963] 
A LETTER ro Max Rodl. 


FEBRUARY 6, 1963. 
Dear Uxck Max: This is from the young 
lady to whom you were so nice to at the Y 
this past Sunday. I would like to thank 
you for myself and my friends for treating 
us to lunch. All of us hope to see you at 
the Y some other Sunday, for we are always 
down there for the Keystone A.Z.A, basket- 
ball games. Thank you again. 
Yours very truly, 
id SHARLENE M. 


This letter was addressed to Max Rogal 
at the Y and received on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 6, the day our beloved “Uncle Max” 
passed away. It is a simple letter from a 
teenage girl. No elaborate encomium, no 
flowery phases, very brief. , 

In a sense it expresses the meaning of Max 
Rogal's life—his love and concern for people, 
especially the young and the old. 

Max Rogal wanted to make everybody 
happy. His cheerful smile lit up the cor- 
ridors of hospitals and breathed a ray of 
cheerfulness into the lives of the crippled 
and infirm, young and old. His jaunty ex- 
uberance at the Y every Sunday and most 
Saturdays was a highlight in the experi- 
ences of the day to those with whom he 
came into contact. You knew Max was there 
and you were happy for it. He was warm, 
outgoing, encouraging, sympathetic, kind, 
generous, lovable. He was Max Rogal. 

When Max walked into any room you knew 
he was there. He lit up the place with 
his broad smile, his arm-around-the-shoul- 
der friendliness. Max had more friends than 
any one we knew. And his friends were loyal 
and devoted. 

His warmth and sympathy for others fre- 
quently hid some of his persona] pains. No 
one knew when Max was upset, or disturbed 
or not feeling well. He turned his pains 
outward, he focused his worries on others, 
and he gave of himself for their happiness, 

When you come to the Y next Sunday, 
Sharlene, you will see Uncle Max, if you 
look hard enough. He will be in the coffee 
shop, in the lobby, in the corridors, in the 
health club—his white linen handkerchief 
hanging from his breast pocket, his warm, 
jovial smile and rich friendly voice greeting 
the yeung boys and girls and the older men 
and women and the little children and their 
mothers. Greeting them, trying to make 
them a little happier, making them feel 
wanted and needed. 


The spirit of Max Rogal will always be 
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at the Y. Because the people at the Y, peo- 
ple everywhere, have felt the love and the 
splrit ot our Uncle Max. 

And so the Sharlenes of the Y, and the boys 
and girls who felt his warm touch, and the 
men and women who knew his friendship, 
the leaders and the followers, the great and 
the small, all of us join in the sorrow of his 
family and friends in mourning his depar- 
ture, and together we express our thanks 
and our pride for the privilege of having 
been able to share his light and warmth even 
for so short a time on this earth. 

A TRIBUTE From THE Y BOARD or DIRECTORS: 
Max ROGAL 
(By Harry R. Savage, president of the Y) 

What causes a man to actually devote his 
life to his fellows? Is it the desire to treat 
others as one would be treated? Isit a glori- 
fication and sanctification of life and a de- 
sire to guarantee it to others? 

No assembly hall in town could even mo- 
mentarily house the reciplents of his benef- 
icence. If there was such an assemblage, 
many would have to be wheeled or carried in, 
for the sick, in body, im spirit, the un- 
poverished in any way were his concern. 

He was the epitome of the ancient concept 
of Zdakkah. To him it was only right to 
help, righteous to give of himself and of his 
possessions. His only selfishness lay in that 
he wanted to help more than anyone else. 
He seemed almost driven by the need to help. 
No one will ever be able to catalog his total 
beneficence, because, despite the normal 
publicity for certain acts, more were per- 
formed in silence and anonymity. He en- 
joyed the later arrived at circumstances of 
his life which allowed him to carry out his 
yearning to live righteously—to give Zdak- 
kah, to help, because it is only right to help. 

He was unusually sentimental and self- 
effacing. He was immediately and deeply 


touched by anyone who remembered any- 


thing about him, as though he wasn’t worth 
the effort of their remembering. 

He loved the Yiddish folk and its lore. As 
was true of most of his generation, he had 
not the opportunity to acquire great acad- 
emic armament. Nevertheless, he 
and understood the life of the intellect and 
made it possible for many others to share in 
it. He had an amazing facility for putting 
things into the proper order of rightness and 

ess 


But above all else, he saw situations in 
relation to the individual person. Even 
though he had frequently to toe-in with 
a cause for the many, his greatest concern 
was always with the condition of the one, 
the single, the person by himself. One 
might miss seeing this abbut him because if 
one added up the total of single individuals 
about whom he was concerned, it began to 
assume the quantity and quality of a mass 
of people. 

If he would sometimes trip over the foul 
lines of the social service agencies, it was be- 
cause he didn’t want to know about any 
ground rules other than: if a man needed 
help you gave it to him. He was a person 
of genuine concern and espécially on a 
Ponim El Ponim, face to face—basis, He 
was the indispensable dispenser and he could 
not see the need for any fancy chochmehs“ 
if it was obvious to him that there was an 
immediate need to be met. He was a “one 
man rescue squad” operating 24 hours a day. 

He was Max Rogal. There is no other like 
him. „ 

‘JupcEs’ CHAMBERS, 
5 or COMMON PLEAS, 
gh, Pa., February 20, 1963. 
Hon, James G. FULTON, 
Member of Congress, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Jim: Max Rogal was more than 
an ordinary citizen in the Pittsburgh com- 
munity, where he was born and lived his 
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life since January 6, 1900. Max was a symbol 
in the community, a symbol of love for his 
fellow man. He firmly believed in the Bibli- 
cal philosophy: “Do not hate thy brother in 
thy heart but love thy neighbor as thyself." 
And Max loved them all. He was Uncle Max 
or Cousin Max to everybody, regardiess of 
race, color, or creed. He loved children. 
This year he was the third highest newsboy 
in the Pittsburgh Press Newsboys contest, 
raising funds for the Children’s Hospital, and 
in 10 years he raised over $107,000 for the 
Children’s Hospital; and Mr, Rom, the super- 
intendent of the Children's Hospital, and all 
the young patients knew and idolized Uncle 
Max. Uncle Max had a great interest in the 
Western Pennsylvania School for the Blind 
in Oakland, Pittsburgh, Pa., and was a fre- 
quent visitor and the minute he entered the 
school all the blind youngsters knew it and 
a wild cry by all was Uncle Max is here. He 
was a frequent visitor there and the Chil- 
dren's Hospital and brought gifts every time 
he visited the school and the hospital. 

To every adult he was Cousin Max, and to 
every youngster in Allegheny County, Uncle 
Max's voice is now stilled, only a memory 
of a great living humanitarian. 

He was first vice president of the Monte- 
fiore Hospital; president of the Y.M. and 
W. H. A., Pittsburgh; member of many òrgan- 
izations, including the Judge Samuel A. Weiss 
B'nai B'rith Lodge No. 2382, and the Oakland 
Lodge, F. & A.M. No. 176, and a partner of 
the Rogal Co. insurance firm, Pittsburgh. He 
leaves surviving a widow, Leah Rogal, two 
children, Mrs. Art Fiedel, and Mrs. Jack 
Coppersmith, and four grandchildren. 

We all feel that only the body has died; his 


spirit will always live in the shelter of God's 


love and mercy. ‘ 
May God always bless the soul of Uncle 
Max Rogal. 
Sincerely, 
SAMUEL A, WEISS. 


For a Mess of Pottage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 20, 1963 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record, I am pleased 
to include a very thoughtful editorial 
from the Spokane Valley Herald, one of 
the truly fine weekly newspapers in my 
district. 

The editorial poignantly points up the 
question: “Does Government Need To 
Down-Grade Self-Reliance in its Striv- 
ings To Promise Security.” It goes fur- 
ther to suggest clearer lines of philoso- 
phies between Republicans and Demo- 
crats. This would make our political 
campaigns more meaningful to citizens 
and more constructive for our future. 

The editorial follows: 

Bontnc Ur Is NEEDED 

The people of America have been engaged 
in a heated debate for three decades as to 
the direction government and economic 
progress should take. On the one hand 
there have been those who feel, as did the 
inspired little group of men who conceived 
our form of government, that a society which 
gets along with minimal government will, in 
the long run, furnish the environment for 
the greatest economic and cultural advance- 
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ment for the greatest number of its citi- 
zens. On the other hand have been those 
who show little faith in the ability of peo- 
ple to care for their own needs and who 
feel that it will always take an elite group 
invested with the powers of government to 
tell them what is best for them. 

This is not a new debate. In Frederic 
Bastiat's book, “The Law” appears this open- 
ing statement: 

“The law perverted. And the police pow- 
ers of the state perverted along with it. 
The law, I say, not only turned from its 
proper purpose but made to follow an en- 
tirely contrary purpose. The law becomes 


the weapon of every kind of greed. Instead 


of checking crime, the law itself is guilty 
of the evils it is supposed to punish. 

““If this is true, it is a serious fact, and 
moral duty requires me to call the atten- 
tion of my fellow citizens to it.“ 

This could have been written by a citizen 
today, alarmed at the growing power of gov- 
ernment over its citizens, and one looking 
back to the days in this country when fed- 
eral government was a minor factor in the 
lives of the citizens. As a matter of fact, 
this statement was written in France in 1850 
following the revolution of February 1848, 
when France was rapidly turning to com- 
plete socialism. 

The other night, Congressman Tom PELLY 
of Seattle spoke to a gathering sponsored by 
the Spokane Young Republicans. He too, 
was concerned with the encroaching tenta- 
cles of the Federal octopus; and he, like 
Frederic Bastiat, was sounding the alarm 
against authoritarianism and totalitarian- 
ism, While listening to him, it dawned on 
us why the spokesmen for the minimal 
theory of government seem to not be mak- 
ing converts. 

Congressman PELLY’S speech was studded 
with statements like these: We Republicans 
believe in decentralization of government.” 
“We Republicans are alarmed at the growing 


national debt, deficit spending and the fiscal 


irresponsibility being exhibited in Wash- 
ington.” “We believe that only under the 
free enterprise system does the standard of 
living of a nation’s people realize its full 
potential.” 

In these generalities may lie the seeds of 
Republican failure to capture the pools, be- 
cause what the Republicans are failing to do 
is to appeal to that very trait of human self- 
interest which they seek to preserve. Voters 
also have self-interests. The Democrats have 
appealed to these for 30 years with profita- 
ble results. When Democratic candidates 
tell groups of voters that he will work for 
their material well being through govern- 
ment handouts, they find they are talking to 
responsive ears. The Republican generali- 
ties don't have that personal-gain appeal. 
Sure, the former may concede he can find 
himself better off in the long run through 
the operations of a truly free economy, but 
he’s interested in shorter-term gais. He 
wants to know what you can do for him 
sooner. Besides, think of the painful tran- 
sition period which would come if we did 
abandon government paternalism. 

It seems to us that what the Republican 
candidates are going to have to do is become 
much better versed in the mechanics of the 
free enterprise system so they can prove 
positively that each voter will be better off 
if restraints are put on Government; if the 
free market is allowed to operate; if com- 
petition is unfettered. Republican candi- 
dates must be able to answer all questions 
that are tossed them as to the merits of the 
American system as it was originally con- 
ceived, They must be able to devastate with 
irrefutable logic the fuzzy theories of those 
who seek to mislead us that there is an easy 
way to material and spiritual progress. 

All these things can be done, but it is 
going to take more homework than Republi- 
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can hopefuls have shown they have been 
doing. 

Along with the spreading of the free econ- 
omy gospel, Republicans have another pow- 
erful weapon of persuasion which they have 
not fully capitalized upon—the horrible end 
result of encroaching government—slavery. 
This is no theory. It is being demonstrated 
to hundreds of millions of people in many 
nations, Everywhere in the world we can 
see people who are the victims of govern- 
mental tyranny. Republicans should never 
let Americans forget this. The fact that 
millions have and are risking their lives to 
flee the all-encompassing governments of 
East Germany and China are cruel, hard 
facts which cannot be denied. The plight 
of these people and their desperate attempts 
to free themselves should constantly be held 
up before the American voter to remind him 
what a precious thing freedom is, 

Exploitation of strong and correct prin- 
ciples of this kind is the only way the 
Republicans can hope to capture the favor 
of the American voter and they are going to 
have to begin right now. 


Reports to the United Nations Trusteeship 
Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 20, 1963 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer the fourth of a series of articles 
presented to members of the United Na- 
tions Trusteeship Council. In this ar- 
ticle, High Commissioner Goding reports 
on the progress made in educational and 
public health fields within the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific islands during the 
past year. In this regard Mr. Goding 
spoke as follows: 
REPORTS TO THE UNITED NATIONS TRUSTEESHIP 
Counci 
EDUCATION 


As I have already indicated, we are placing 
major emphasis on greatly expanded sup- 
port of public elementary education in the 
territory. Of the present year’s budget of 
$15 million, over $4 million is being used 
to construct some 240 classrooms and some 
100 housing units for an approximate 140 
U.S. elementary schoolteachers. The bulk 
of the elementary school classroom construc- 
tion and teacher housing must, of necessity 
in most districts for the first year, be in or 
near the district center, but our plans call 
for extension of the program until all pub- 
lic elementary schools are included. For 
the coming fiscal year starting July 1, we 
have requested an additional $4 million to 
continue the elementary school construction 
program. Thus, this coming year we hope 
to construct 248 additional new classrooms 
making a grand total of 488 new elementary 
school classrooms. Some 128 additional 
teacher housing units will be erected to 
make a total of 268 teacher houses, 

For education program operations for the 
coming year, we have requested $2,280,000 
which is an Increase of $1,200,000 over the 
present level of education funding. Most 
of this program increase will be utilized in 
employment of approximately 140 elementary 
school teachers to staff the elementary 
schools which we are building in our acceler- 
ated education development program. The 
following year, funds will be requested for 
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an additional 100 U.S. teachers to reach a 
total of 240. Within the next 2 years there 
Will be at least one U.S. teacher teaching in 
English in every public elementary school in 
the territory. Concurrently, a program of 
upgrading present Micronesian elementary 
teachers will be carried out, This program 
Will include Inservice training on the job, 
Special summer training sessions in the dis- 
tricts, attendance at our Teacher Institute in 
Ponape and a vastly increased program of 
college training for present and prospective 
teachers in Guam, Hawaii and mainland 
United States. 

The scope and magnitude of the acceler- 
ated elementary education program is such 
that it is not possible in this brief exposition. 
to convey details. For those members of the 
council who may be interested in specific 
details as to implementation as to degree and 
rate of speed of penetration into the outlying 
areas, I shall be pleased to furnish such de- 
tails during the question period. 

This tremendous increase of support of ele- 
mentary school education will, of course, 
have great impact on all our other educa- 
tional programs. 

Many recommendations made by this 
council over the past several years are in- 
corporated in our accelerated education pro- 
gram and are either in the process of imple- 
mentation or soon will be. One of these 
te which a great deal of attention has been 
given is that of the teaching of English and 
of using English as the medium of instruc- 
tion in the elementary schools. This pro- 
gram already is being implemented at se- 
lected elementary schools in the various dis- 
tricts and it will become a reality for all of 
Our public elementary schools as U.S. teach- 
ers arrive and start teaching. We intend to 
have as many as we can of the 140 U.S. school- 
teachers slated for the first year of operation 
On the job in the elementary schools with the 
Opening of the school year this September. 
A crash program of classroom construction, 
teacher housing, and teacher recruitment 
currently is in full swing. 

The vastness of our area, the differences 
inherent between the tiny low coral atolls 
and the sizable, mountainous high Islands. 
the difficulties of transportation, will mean 
faster pace of development in some areas 
than in others, I assure the members of the 
Council, though, that no area will be over- 
looked and that the children in the remote 
Coral atolls far from the district center will 
as promptly as possible have the same ele- 
mentary school opportunities as will their 
Cousins in the more urban district centers. 


Concern was expressed at last year’s meet- 
ing by some members that the entrance age 
of elementary school children, which we had 
lowered to 7 years, still was high and that 
the entrance age should be set at 6 years. 
It is Intended to lower the compulsory age 
ot entrance to 6 years as our facilities per- 
mit. To require compulsory school attend- 
ance at 6 before we have sufficient teachers 
or classrooms would gain little. I am con- 
fident, however, that we will be able to place 
the entrance age at 6 years during this 
Coming year. Currently, there are hundreds 
Of children of 6 years of age in our public 
Schools, I might further add that our think- 
ing on the elementary school level is going 
beyond this. Under study is the feasibility 
Of eventually establishing a preprimary year 
ot schoo] which would concentrate on teach- 
ing children oral English before they enter 
first grade. 


Implementation moved steadily forward on 
the establishment of consolidated junior- 
Senior high schools. In all districts other 
than Yap, the 10th grade was started in 
September 1962 and the 1ith grade will be 
opened this coming September. Yap will 
Start the 10th grade this fall. This past 
Year, some of the 10th grade Yap students 
enrolled in the Pacific Island Central School 
in Ponape, while a number went to Palau to 
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take the special vocational arts course in the 
Palau High School. By the fall of 1964, all 
districts should have full 4-year high schools 
im operation. Replanning of junior-senior 
high school building needs indicated the 
need for additional classroom buildings and 
dormitories for all districts. Some of these 
additional high school buildings had been 
completed or were nearing completion at 
the close of the fiscal year. A new class- 
room bullding was completed and a voca- 
tional shop building is under construction 
at Truk. In the Marshalls, two new class- 
room bulldings and a school administration 
building were added to the high school unit. 
A new classroom building and a vocational 


arts building were completed at the Palau 


District High School. 

The Pacific Central Island School con- 
tinued in Ponape, but with a somewhat 
changed makeup since most of the entering 
freshmen, other than Yapese students, were 
10th grade students from Ponape. Within 
another 2 years, the main student body at 
PICS will be predominantly Ponapean and 
the original Pacific Islands School will have 
become the Ponape District High School, A 
new post-high school unit, however, was 
added during the year. This was the inter- 
district teacher training institute, which 
combines high school and post-graduate high 
school work with specialized training in 
teacher education. The teacher training 
institute was established at PICS because 
of this high school’s somewhat central loca- 
tion and the established facilities already 
there. Additionally, a boys’ dormitory and 
classroom building were constructed on the 
PICS campus for the institute. The aim of 
the institute is to upgrade schoolteachers. 
Teachers who do not have a full high school 
degree can work toward high school accredi- 
tation as well as earn credits in the teacher 
training institute. 

Increased emphasis was given during the 
year to students in the fleld of higher educa- 
tion who were studying outside the terri- 
tory. Some 239 students were in high school 
outside the territory, with all but 13 of these 
being in Guam school. Most were on spon- 
sorship arrangements whereby a student lived 
with a private family.” 

The trust territory administration pro- 
vided a full-time student counselor to look 
after their welfare, set up a system of re- 
duced fares on the territory's planes and 
ships, and, additionally, in January 1963, the 
administration agreed to provide free trans- 
portation to Guam for all bona fide sponsored 
students. 

Some 126 students also were studying in 
institutions of college level on Guam or 
abroad during the year. Of these, 65 were 
on full scholarship from the administration. 
During the year, work began on a college 
dormitory at the College of Guam. Although 
primarily for scholarship students, the dor- 
mitory will be open to other trust territory 
students as well. A major increase in schol- 
arships for the forthcoming. school year will 
come about since the number of district 
scholars has been increased from three per 
district to five per district starting with 
the college term which opens this month, 
Thus, there will be a 60-percent increase in 
the number of Government scholarship stu- 
dents this coming school year. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Two new modern hospitals were put into 
operation in the trust territory during the 
past year, one in Majuro in the Marshall 
Islands and the other in Saipan in the Mari- 
ana Islands. These, together with the new 
hospital that was opened in Palau 18 months 
ago, provide modern hospital facilities in 
three of our six districts. 

New hospitals in the other three districts 
will be constructed within the next 2 or 3 
years. Planning for hospital units in Truk 
and Ponape is now underway and construc- 
tion of the new Truk District Hospital should 
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be initiated during the next few months. 
Also, site studies for a new hospital in Yap 
have started, although actual construction 
will not be undertaken for another 2 years. 

Some additional facilities are required on 
the three new hospitals already in use. The 
$900,000 hospital complex that was opened 
in Saipan last September received consider- 
able damage during the recent typhoon. Re- 
pair of the buildings was started immedi- 
ately after the storm under the rehabilita- 
tion program of the Office of Emergency 
Planning and is expected to be complete 
within the next month. The hospital in 
the Marshalls is completed except for the 
construction of a few minor subsidiary build- 
ings; and a new kitchen and dining hall 
wing is nearing completion in the hospital 
in Palau. 

In addition to district hospitals, our pub- 
lic health expansion program calls for field 
hospitals to be located in key spots of popu- 
lation concentration away from the district 
centers. Three such subhospitals are now 
in operation at Rota, Kusaie, and Ebeye in 
the Kwajalein Atoll. The latter facility was 
completely renovated and modernized dur- 
ing the past year. These together with 
nearly 100 outlying island dispensaries and 
the increased personnel needs of the new 
district hospitals, require the training of 
additional medical personnel—doctors, tech- 
niclans, and nurses. In fact, the shortage 
of trained personnel, especially nurses, is 
affecting not only our hospital needs but 
our plans for improved outisland health 
services. 

Various steps are being taken to meet 
these growing demands. Our medical scho- 
larship program is being increased. Pres- 
ently 10 medical students are attending 
schools in the Philippines, Hawali, and the 
United States working toward medical de- 
grees. Also in process are programs for in- 
service and outside postgraduate training 
for our present medical officers. The recruit- 
ing of six doctors. from the United States 
is now underway, each to be a specialist in 
a different field of medicine. These will 
provide further and continuing inservice 
training in their special fields to our Mi- 
cronesian doctors, one to be stationed in 
each of the six districts and to be rotated 
at intervals, 

The trust territory continues to be faced 
with an acute shortage of graduate nurses, 
Not only do we not have enough graduate 
nurses but there is a constant attrition in 
the ranks, for evidently the young men of 
the territory have found that nurses make 
excellent wives and mothers. We need at 
least 20 new graduate nurses a year for the 
next 5 years merely to meet the minimum 
expansion needs in all districts. 

To meet this demand, the Trust Territory 
School of Nursing, presently located in Palau, 
will be moved next month to the island of 
Saipan where temporary buildings will be 
occupied until permanent buildings can be 
constructed. Work already has started on 
the first of the new permanent School of 
Nursing buildings which are to be an 
adjunct to the new Saipan hospital. The 
immediate move to tem buildings will 
make it possible to double the present en- 
rollment from 15 to 30 and further expan- 
sion to 50 to 60 students will be possible as 
soon as the new buildings are finished. 

In the field of dental services, one of the 
most important events of the year was the 
graduation of 10 students from the school 
of dental nursing in December 1962. This 
was the school’s first graduation. A new 
class of 10 students enrolled for the new 
2-year course in January of 1963. Preven- 
tive dental treatment was expanded not 
expanded not only at district centers but in 
all outlying areas during the year. 

During March and April 1963, a public 
health task force team under interdepart- 
mental sponsorship visited the territory to 
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study and observe our public health pro- 
gram. This visit was the result of one of 
the recommendations of the President's Task 
Force on the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, The team, consisting of a US. 
Public Health expert, a sanitarian and nurse 
consultant, was accompanied by the pro- 
gram officer of the Office of Territories, and 
is now engaged in preparing a report on 
their findings. We are looking forward with 
much interest to the team’s report and rec- 
ommendations since we are seeking at all 
times to improve the health service in the 
territory. 

It is with regret that I must report on two 
events in public health that were severe 
blows to the Trust Territory. The first of 
these tragic events was an outbreak, in early 
January, 1963, of type I virus polio at Ebeye, 
Kwajalein Atoll, in the Marshall Islands 
district. More than 200 cases of poliomy- 
elitis with 11 deaths resulted in the district, 
88 percent of which were children under the 
age of 7 years. Some 50 patients, nearly all 
below the age of 7, were left with significant 
residual paralysis. 

An immediate mass vaccination program 
using Sabin oral vaccine and application of 
strict quarantine regulations confined the 
epidemic to the Marshall Islands. A mass 
oral vaccination program also was at once 
launched throughout the rest of the Terri- 
tory for type I polio and in all districts the 
final stages of the mass innoculation pro- 
gram for type II and type III polio currently 
is underway. When this is finished some- 
time next month, the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands will be one of the very areas 
in the world where 100 percent polio vaccina- 
tion coverage has been accomplished. 

Again, when our need was urgent, we re- 
ceived prompt and generous support and as- 
sistance from the Department of Interior, 
the U.S. Navy, the Transport Co. of Texas in 
Kwajalein, the Communicable Disease Con- 
trol Center of the U.S. Public Health Service, 
from other agencies and from many generous 
individuals. 

Equally important is the aid that has been 
pledged for the long-range rehabilitation 
program that will be needed for the afflicted 
children. Special polio clinic facilities will 
be constructed as the new Majuro Hospital, 
special equipment is being procured, and 
staff are receiving specialized training. 

To help us meet the costs of long-range 
rehabilitation, we are receiving the unstint- 
ing support of the American Red Cross which 
is providing a physiotherapist, the national 
foundation which is providing services of 
specialized polio treatment teams, as well as 
transportation funds and funds to provide 
braces for children who will need special care 
and treatment in Honolulu. The Shriners 
Crippled Children’s Hospital in Honolulu, for 
its part, has offered to provide hospitaliza- 
tion for those children who must be sent to 
Honolulu for specialized treatment. The 
bulk of the affected children, however, will be 
cared for and treated at the polio clinic we 
are adding to the new hospital in Majuro. 

The other tragic event was the loss a 
month ago of our director of public health, 
the late Dr. Harrie E. Macdonald. More than 
any other person, he was responsible for 
the solid foundation of our present public 
health system. He had confidence and pride 
in the competence of our Micronesian doc- 
tors and in their ability to conduct public 
health programs in the districts. Having 
brought the Territory’s Public Health Serv- 
ice to this point, he was working at the time 
of his death on the first phase of an ex- 
panded program of training for our Micro- 
nesian doctors. 

LAND MATTERS 

With the appointment of a Land and 
Claims Administrator on the headquarters 
staff, land matters of all types have been 

_expedited during the past year. 
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The land dispute involving the entire 
island of Angaur in the Palau district and, 
dating from 1908 through the German and 
Japanese administrations, as well as ours, 
was brought on June 8, 1962, to a successful 
conclusion. Some 1,980 acres of land for- 
merly held in public domain were deeded to 
private owners. A similar dispute of 20 
years’ duration, involving all of the Araka- 
besan Island in Palau, was settled in August 
1962. Over 90 percent of Arakabesan Island 
was returned to private ownership and pri- 
vate claims to the remainder of the island 
were released. Homesteading in Palau also 
Was expedited, with more than 1,700 acres 
being homesteaded and an additional 4,000 
acres opened for homesteading on Babelthuap 
and Koror Islands. 

In the Marshall Islands, eminent domain 
cases were heard by the High Court con- 
cerning Government use of land on three 
small islets in the Kwajalein Atoll. Judg- 
ment was entered in two cases and compen- 
sation allowed in the amount of $40,359.46 
for use rights to 71.1 acres. 

As the U.S. representative has already in- 
formed the council, legislation which would 
provide a means for judicial settlement of 
the land claims of Kwajalein Island and 
Dalap Island of Majuro Atoll is at present 
under consideration by the U.S. Congress. 
In brief, the bill would permit the claimants 
to file a petition with the U.S. Court of 
Claims for just comepnsation. It provides 
also for administrative settlement by the 
High Commissioner if the claimants desire to 
seek this procedure within limits of payment 
which are set forth in the bill. 

This concludes my statement of the gen- 
eral trends in the political, social, and eco- 
nomic fields. We have had throughout the 
year the wholehearted support of the people 
of the territory. With this, and the con- 
tinued aid of the administering authority, I 
have confidence that our programs will move 
forward with ever increasing speed on all 
fronts. 

I am grateful for this opportunity to pre- 
sent this report, and I shall endeavor to pro- 
vide, as far as I am able, any additional in- 
formation which members of this council 
may desire. 


Foreign Aid Program Biggest Flop in 
History, Says Passman 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article written by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana, OTTO E. Pass MAN, 
which was published recently, together 
with an editor's note, in the Times- 
Picayune of New Orleans, La., as well as 
other newspapers. 

As the editor’s note indicates, the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. Passman] 
is the best qualified Member of the Con- 
gress to write and speak on this subject 
for he is the veteran chairman of the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee 
which deals directly with the annual 
multi-billion-dollar appropriations for 
the foreign handout program. 

It is safe to say, Mr. Speaker, that be- 
cause of Mr. Passman’s knowledge of this 
subject and his tenacity, together with 
the support that has been given him by 
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some members of his subcommittee as 
well as the full Appropriations Commit- 
tee, the taxpayers of the Nation have 
been saved hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars that would otherwise have been 
washed down the drain by the free- 
wheeling spenders. 
The article follows: 
Forricn Am ProcrRaM BiIcGEsr FLOP IN 
History, Sars PassMAN 


(Eorron's Norx.— Representative Orro Pass- 
man, Democrat, of Louisiana, is the foremost 
congressional critic of U.S. foreign assistance 
expenditures. As the 9-year chairman of 
the House Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Foreign Operations and a 15-year member of 
the full committee, Representative PASSMAN 
has assembled a huge fund of facts on for- 
eign aid. In this article especially written 
for Advance News Service, Mr. Passman gives 
his views on the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram.) 

(By Hon. Orro E. PassmMan, of Louisiana) 


WasHINGTON.—After all these years of 
pouring out America’s wealth and resources 
to countries all over the world through for- 
eign aid, the vast scope of this immensely 
complex program—much, if not most, of 
which, indisputably, has been, and is, ill 
conceived, badly executed, unrealistic, and 
enormously wasteful—still is not generally 
understood by the public. So it is urgently 
important that every citizen should take a 
closer and more careful look at it. 

Foreign aid since the end of World War 
II has cost the United States more than $120 
billion (including assistance through inter- 
national organizations, oversea military 
construction, and interest on the money we 
haye borrowed to give away). And basically 
failing to accomplish its intended objectives, 
it has been the greatest foreign-policy flop 
in history. The evidence in support of this 
assertion is available in abundance, and 
needs only to be examined and analyzed. 

Of the aggregate amount of our ald, $100 
billion, in round figures, has been given out 
on a unilateral basis, going into 111 foreign 
nations and entities, including Communist, 
Communist-leaning, and so-called neutralist 
countries alike. In addition to this, indirect 
ald has been extended by the United States 
through capital investments, exceeding $5.1 
billion in five different international finan- 
cial institutions, which have, in turn, dis- 
bursed assistance totaling more than $7.5 
billion. 

OUTLAY LISTED 


Since July 1, 1945, our country has put 
$44.7 billion of direct aid into Europe, $21.8 
billion into the Far East, $17.8 billion into 
the Near East and South Asia, $6.8 billion 
into Latin America, $1.8 billion into Africa, 
and has distributed another $4 billion on a 
non-regional basis. 

Twenty-two countries have each received 
more than $1 billion of this aid, ranging 
from $9.4 billion for France down to $1.1 
billion for Norway—with, in descending or- 
der as to amounts, other recipients in this 
category being the United Kingdom, Italy, 
Korea, West Germany, China (Taiwan), In- 
dia, Turkey, Japan, Greece, The Netherlands, 
Vietnam Yugoslovia, Belgium-Luxembourg, 
Brazil, Pakistan, the Philippines, Spain, In- 
dochina, Iran, and Austria. 

Thirty-one other nations have each re- 
ceived amounts ranging downward from 81 
billion to $100 million, from $908 million to 
Denmark to more than $100 million to Pan- 
ama, with the other recipients in between 
these two being Israel, Mexico, Thailand, 
Chile, Indonesia, Argentina, UAR (Egypt), 
Poland, Portugal, Peru, Laos, Colombia, Mo- 
rocco, Jordan, Cambodia, Tunisia, Venezuela, 
Bolivia Afghanistan, Libya, Ethiopia, Guate- 
mala, the Congo (Leopoldville), Ghana, Ire- 
land, Ecuador, West Berlin, Liberia, and 
Sweden, 
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Thirty-three more countries (and entities) 
have received total sums ranging from 6100 
million down to $10 million each, and 25 oth- 
ers have each received up to as much as $10 
million. 

TREND UPWARD 


But, even so, after all this money and all 
these years—and despite the seriously dam- 
aging drain the program is making on our 
economy—the trend for expanding foreign 
aid continues upward, rather than heading 
downward. 

This year, for example, the United States 
is giving economic aid to at least 73 coun- 
tries and seven entities and, fantastic 
though it is, military assistance to 70 coun- 
tries. This program not only is uncon- 
trolled, but it is uncontrollable; and it is 
imperative, in our own national interest, that 
it be drastically curtailed and lightly ad- 
ministered. 

Substantially as a result of our ald, over 
the past 10 years U.S. gold reserves have 
been reduced from more than $23 billion to 
less than $16 billion and, while this has 
been going on, foreign “free-world” coun- 
tries also have increased thelr short-term 
dollar credits from less than $11 billion to 
$25 billion. 

In contrast, the United States is strugging 
under the burden of a borrowed-money 
public debt of $305 billion—which is some 
#25 billion more than the combined public 
debts of all the other 112 countries of the 
world—and, on top of that, has statutory 
obligations calling for the payout of money 
for services previously rendered amounting 
to approximately $746 billion. The two, to- 
gether, make a real obligation for our Govern- 
ment already in existence amounting to the 
incomprehensible sum of 81 trillion, 51 
billion, 


DOLLARS GO OUT 


During the past 13 years we have had a 
balance of payments deficit in every year but 
one, with the total of dollars going out of 
our country over the dollars coming in ex- 
ceeding 624.3 billion. And, in addition to 
that alarming fact, which js attributable in 
large measure to foreign aid, our favorable 
balance of trade is steadily dwindling, as the 
United States becomes increasingly less com- 
Petitive in world markets. 

Many of the proponents of our foreign- 
aid p; point to the fact that it amounts 
to but a relatively small percentage of our 
gross national product. While I do not 
regard this as a valid argument for this type 
of indiscriminate spending, it is well for us 
to note that of our $554 billion GNP last 
year, $137 billion of it was represented by 
taxes at the various levels of government. 

Furthermore, if, for example, the 1940 price 
tags were placed on our 1962 output of goods 
and services, our GNP last year would have 
been only about $263 billion, and not $554 
billion. Today's dollar is worth only about 
44 cents as compared to the dollar in 1940, 
when our foreign aid was started prior to 
World War II, and the program since then 
has been a significant factor in this slashing, 
through inflation, of 56 cents from the dol- 
lar’s purchasing power. 

No other nation in the world, except the 
United States, is actually giving away its 
Wealth, through foreign aid. 

England and France have extended assist- 
ance of $14 and $3.1 Dillion, respec- 
tively, chiefly to their former colonies and 
dependencies. West Germany, Japan, Israel, 
and a few others are providing some foreign 
assistance in small amounts. But these five 
countries named have been direct postwar 
beneficiaries of our unilateral ald amounting 
to a total of more than $27.6 billion. Never- 
theless, their aid to others has not been of 
the giveaway type. 

REDS GIVE CREDITS 


The Sino-Soviet bloc has also extended 
Some credits for goods and services to other 
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countries, on a relatively limited scale. The 
total for these authorizations for the 9 years 
through 1962 is reported at $5.1 billion, but 
of this sum only $1.3 billion has actually 
been provided. And none of it was put out 
asa 8 

All of these Soviet dealings have, in fact, 
involved either banker-type loans or profit- 
able barter deals. The Soviets invariably 
expect repayment in needed usable goods 
and hard cash and, consequently, assess the 
capabilities of the various areas to which they 
extend credits according to their ability to 
pay. 

On the other hand, we give our aid away 
outright or cloak the gifts in the guise of 
loans, most of which are completely phony. 

They have a 40-year period for repayment, 
a 10-year period of grace before the recipient 
is supposed to start repaying anything at all, 
and then at the rate of 1 percent a year 
on the principal, with no interest charge (al- 
though a token service fee of three-fourths 
of 1 percent a year is imposed). 

But that Is only a part of the story of our 
so-called loans, another revealing part be- 
ing that whatever repayments might pos- 
sibly be received are not returned to the 
US. Treasury, but are put right back into 
the foreign-aid program for further “loans.” 

When, I wonder, will the American tax- 
payers more fully awaken to the amazing 
facts of our foreign-aid follies—and demand 
meaningful corrective action? The hour is 
already late. 


Praise of Public Employment Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1963 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee, chaired by our distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Rhode Island, Mr. Jon FOGARTY, was 
considering the fiscal year 1964 ap- 
propriation bill for the Departments 
of Labor, HEW, and related agencies 
which contains funds for operation of 
the public employment service. At that 
time a campaign of letters, telegrams, 
and personal visits was being directed to 
Members of the House and particularly 
to members of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee by a group of private employ- 
ment agencies in an effort to discredit 
the public employment service and cre- 
ate a demand for a reduction in its ap- 
propriation. After learning about this 
campaign, a substantial number of em- 
ployers, community officials, and other 
citizens of my State wrote to Chairman 
Focarty in support of the appropriation 
for the public employment service. 

Mr. Speaker, I have received copies of 
a number of these letters, the contents of 
which I want to share with my colleagues 
in the House. I should add that the ap- 
proval of the California State Employ- 
ment Service expressed by the writers 
comes as no surprise to me since this 
service has been doing an outstanding 
job in serving California jobseekers and 
employers for many years. 

The above-mentioned material follows: 


UNTIED COMMUNITY FUND or 
. SAN FRANCISCO, 


April 5, 1963. 

Hon, JOHN E. FOGARTY, 

Chairman, House Appropriations Committee, 
Subcommittee, Department. of Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C.: 

Reference 1964 appropriation request for 
grants to States for employment seryice ad- 
ministration. As frequent user, excellent 
services San Francisco ofice, Californias State 
Employment Service, we would deplore budg- 
et cut which would result curtailment of 
service. Strongly urge continuing support 
present level. 

Mrs. FLORETTE WHITE POMEROY, 
Executive Director. 


FLORENCE CRITTENTON HOME, 
San Francisco, Calif., April 5, 1963. 

Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY, 

Chairman, House Appropriations, Subcom- 
mittee on Department of Labor, House 
of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Focarty: I am writing 
to urge continued support of State em- 
ployment services. The California State 
Employment Service makes a very significant 
contribution to our community, business- 
men, and services. As an employer myself, 
I have found their assistance invaluable, 
both in the areas of professional staff and 
nonprofessional. Any curtailment of their 
p would be a serious loss to effective 
help for employers and to appropriate em- 
ployment for those seeking jobs. I would 
urge that you give this thoughtful consid- 
eration and continued support. 

Very truly yours, 
JEAN BOLTON, 
Executive Director. 
APRIL 5, 1963. 

Hon. JOHN FOGARTY, 

Chairman, House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D. O.: 

This is to give the urgent support by the 
San Francisco Youth Association for an 
adequate appropriation for the Department 
of Labor, HEW, and related agencies. 

The SFYA Is particularly interested in the 
work of the California Department of Em- 
ployment with reference to their 
valuable work with youth and students. 

Tuomas A. Rowe, 
Executive Director. 
Saw Francisco, Catir., April 5, 1963. 

Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY, 

Chairman, House A tions Subcom- 
mittee on Department of Labor, House 
of Representatives, Washington, D.C, 

Dear Sim: I have been informed that lob- 
byists for private placement bureaus are 
attempting to reduce the appropriations for 
support of State departments of employ- 
ment. This would obviously reduce the ef- 
fectiveness of their service in placing job ap- 
plicants and would react to the disadvantage 
of both the person seeking employment and 
the employer. In my opinion it would also 
be in direct conflict with the Government's 
policy of full employment. 

As a consulting engineer I use the State 
of California t of Employment 
services almost exclusively for the necessary 

for my operations. I find it is far 
more satisfactory than any other means 
known to me to obtain qualified personnel. 

It is also the only means that I know of 

whereby the employer and employee can be 

brought together in their mutual interest, 
without either or both having to pay what 
is often an exorbitant fee for the services of 

& private agency. 

I trust that the reasons I have presented 
will justify your support of an adequate ap- 
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propriation for the Department of Employ- 
ment Placement Bureaus. - 
Yours very truly, 
ROBERT E. Gravy. 
AMERICAN STANDARD PLUMBING & 
HEATING DIVISION, 
Richmond, Calif., April 5, 1693. 

Hon, JOHN E. FOGARTY, 

Chairman, House of Appropriations Sub- 
committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Focarty: We use the services of 
the California Department of Employment, 
Richmond branch, in the recruiting of labor 
for this plan. In employing hourly and sal- 
ary personnel, it has been our practice to call 
up the Department of Employment to pro- 
vide us with job candidates. N 

We urge that you recommend the De- 
partment of Employment to receive the same 
appropriation or an increased appropriation 
to enable them to continue their program. 

Thank you. 

Very truly yours, 
J. T. GALLAGHER, 
Manager, Industrial Relations. 


DEWEY AND ALMY CHEMICAL 
Drviston, W. R. Grace & Co., 
April 16, 1963. 

Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY, 

Chairman, House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on Department of Labor, House 
of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We have frequently hired em- 
ployees through the California State Em- 
ployment Service, and find the work of this 
agency to be effective and efficient. 

Curtailment of the activities of this 
branch of our Department of Labor would 
not be beneficial to local employer groups, 
and I urge that its activities be permitted 
to continue on their present basis. 

Very truly yours, 
RUSSELL K. Homer, 
Field Service Manager, 
A.C, Horn Products, 

JOHN E. FOGARTY, 

Chairman, House Appropriation Subcommit- 
tee on Department of Labor, Health, 
Education and Labor, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I have had occasion to use the 
services of the California State Employment 
Service in selecting employes for the nursery 
I manage, and would like to endorse the 
important work of the Public Employment 
Service in this State. 

Both myself and the employees I have 
selected from this source have been im- 
pressed with the effectiveness of the Depart- 
ment’s service. We urge that you and your 
committee continue your support of the 
Public Employment Service. 

Sincerely yours, 
DonaLD M. HORTON, 
Manager, Fullerton Sales Yard, Arm- 
strong Nurseries. 


WATERMAN CORP. oF CALIFORNIA, 


April 8, 1983. 

Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY, 

Chairman, House Appropriations Committee 
on Department of Labor, House of Rèp- 
resentatives, Washington, D.C.: 

We have used Department of Employment, 
State of California, for many years and feel 
it renders the community and employers a 
very worthwhile service, 

PERRY PATTON, 
Vice President. 


Tors CHEMICAL Co., 
Richmond, Calif., April 5, 1963. 
Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY, 

Chairman, House Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee, House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Have you ever used the services 
offered by the department òf employment? 
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Assuming that you have, I'm certain that 
there is no question concerning the present 
appropriation under consideration for that 
department. In the event that you have 
never had an occasion to use these services, 
I would like you to consider my opinion of 
them, as I do use them frequently. 

I feel that the services offered by the 
department of employment, especially in 
the field of placement aid to the unem- 
ployed, is one of the most valuable performed 
for the general public, It is a service that 
benefits not only the unemployed, but it 
has a valuable function for the employer as 


well. Most of the personnel here at Tops 


has come to us via this service, and I know 
from personal experience that many of these 
people would have been unemployed for a 
much greater length of time had it not been 
offered. And I would have had a much more 
difficult problem locating men of the caliber 
required in our operation. 

If the aforementioned service should be 
discontinued, it would pave the way for 
racketeers in the private field which would 
eventually require legislation far more ex- 
pensive than the present program. 

Trusting that you will use your influence 
wisely in this matter, I remain. 

Sincerely, 
D.C. ASTON, 
Production Manager. 

San Francisco FASHION INDUSTRIES, 

San Francisco, CALIF. 
Hon, JohN E. Focartry, Chairman, 
House Appropriations Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Reference budget appropriation for pub- 
lic employment services in the Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. 
California garment manufacturing industry 
urges such services be continued or expanded 
as they are vital to our employment needs. 

LEONARD JOSEPH, 
Executive Director. 


NOLLER CONTROL SYSTEMS, INC., 
April 10, 1963. 

Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY, 

Chairman, House Appropriations Committee, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Focarty: This is to put on record 
that our organization, Noller Control Sys- 
tems, Inc., has in the past used services of the 
California Department of Employment for 
securing personnel. 

We have always found the department of 
employment to be very cooperative and to 
do their best to insure that qualified appli- 
cants are referred to us. 

It is our hope that this service will always 
be available to ourselves and to other 
employers who may need to call on them 
from time to time. It would, in our opinion, 
be detrimental to the Interests of both 
employer and employee should the functions 
of placement rest solely in the hands of pri- 
yate enterprise. Both types of organization 
serve a need to the community and this need 
we feel can be best met by their continuing 
existence. 

Yours truly, 
P. T. WHITMORE, 
Treasurer. 
MONTEREY COUNTY BUILDING 
TRADES COUNCIL, 
Monterey, Calif. 

Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY, 

Chairman of Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions, Department of Labor, Health, 
Education, and Welfare and Related 
Agencies, House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

Dear Sin: We are vitally interested in your 
committee’s work in regard to the Bureau 
of Employment Security funds and would 
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urge favorable consideration of proposed 
budget as presented. 
Sincerely, 
RUSSELL S. HANSEN, 
Secretary. 
KROEKHLER MANUFACTURING CO., 
April 5, 1963. 

Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY, 

Chairman, House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, Department of Labor, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Hayward office, Department of Employ- 
ment, most cooperative and helpful in re- 
cruiting work force of 200 testing, etc., at 

time plant was established and for past 5 

years. We urge every consideration be given 

to continuing these services. 
HAROLD T. FOGARTY, 
Industrial Relations, Supervisor. 


HILLHAVEN CONVALESCENT 
HOSPITAL, INC., 
San Rafael, Calif., April 5, 1963. 

Hon. Joun E. FOGARTY, 

Chairman, House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, Department of Labor, HEW and 
Related Agencies, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sm: Our hospital has recently par- 
ticipated in the nurse's aide training pro- 
gram through the California State depart- 
ment of employment and under the Man- 
power Act. Subsequent to this training 
period, we were able to employ several per- 
sons trained by the program. 

I want to express our appreciation of this 
program and of the workers made available 
to us and very much desire the continuance 
of such programs. 

Very truly yours, 
HELEN G. Riccs, R. N., 
= Administrator. 


GROVE VALVE AND REGULATOR CO. 
Oakland, Calif., April 5, 1983. 

Hon. Joun E, Fodanrr, House Appropriation 
Subcommittee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: In interest of the amount of 
funds available to the California depart- 
ment of employment, the placement section 
should have its funds at a sufficient level to 
maintain adequate facilities.to do an excel- 
lent job of placing those employees who find 
themselves on the unemployment insurance, 
rolls. Specifically, the present time would 
not be an appropriate time to diminish the 
funds available to the Placement Section 
of the department of employment while the 
Nation is faced with such a large percentage 
of unemployed persons. It would be more 
appropriate to increase their funds in order 
that they could properly do the job of placing 
people on gainfully employed jobs. 

We, as an employer, consistently call up- 
on the department of employment for ap- 
plicants for our job openings. 

Thank you in advance for your considera- 
tions, 

Very truly yours, 
W. E. MITCHELL, JR, 
Personnel Director. 
Wayne MANUFACTURING CO., 
Pomona, Calif., April 5, 1963. 

Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY, 

Chairman, House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, Department of Labor, Health, 
Education, and Welfare, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: It is my understanding that 
your Committee is meeting Tuesday, April 
9th, to consider appropriations for mainte- 
nance of Departments of Employment. 

The Wayne Manufacturing Co. would like 
to go on record to the effect that the offices 
of the California department of employ- 
ment, who handle our employment problems 
by referring qualified applicants and pay- 
ment of unemployment benefits, do an out- 
standing job. We are particularly pleased 
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with the operation of the Pomona office and 
feel that any cut in appropriations which 
Might affect the service that they offer to 
California employers and citizens would be 
untimely in light of the present unemploy- 
ment situation in our State. 
Sincerely, 
RicHarp.A, BLACK, 
Personnel Manager. 


RIVERSIDE CEMENT Co., 
Riverside, Calif., April 5, 1963. 

Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY, 

Chairman, House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, Department of Labor and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and Related 
Agencies, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: We understand there has been 
serious opposition as to whether the State 
department of employment should be al- 
lowed moneys in their budget sufficient to 
continue providing placement services to em- 
Ployers and applicants. 

We strongly urge that this be defeated and 
the budget allowance continue to provide 
ample finances to continue the placement 
Services rendered. 

The Riverside office of the California De- 
partment of Employment is an excellent ex- 
ample of how well such a service can be 
Operated. They have been of immeasurable 
Value in their many years of service assist- 
ing us with our employment requirements 
and we are confident they will continue to 
serve not only us but the community as well 
in this connection. 

Very truly yours, 
R, E. Bourn, 
Vice President, Personnel. 


April 5, 1963. 

Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY, 

Chairman, House Appropriation Subcom- 
mittee on rtment of Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
Related Agencies, House of Represent- 
atives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We understand that the subcom- 
Mittee is considering allocation of funds to 
the Bureau of Employment Security for fiscal 
1964 operation. 

We urge favorable consideration of the 
Bureau's budget request. The services which 
are being provided by the California State 
Department of Employment are very neces- 
Sary in the public interest. 

Very truly yours, 
Agno-CaL METAL FABRICATORS, INC. 
C. E. Treapway, Factory Manager, 
PALOMAR COLLEGE, 
San Marcos, Calif., April 5, 1963. 

Hon. JoRN E. FOGARTY, 

Chairman, House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on Department of Labor and HEW 
and Related Agencies, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D.C. 

Sm: I understand that the subcommittee 
is considering allocation of funds to the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security for fall, 1964, 
Operations. I urge favorable consideration 
of the Bureau’s budget request, and feel 
that the services which are being provided 
by the State employment service are heavily 
Weighted in the public interest. 

We at Palomar College, in this part of 
California, have by necessity become fa- 
Millar with industrial employment problems 
in this area. The accomplishments and con- 
tinuous positive services of the California 
employment offices in this area have done 
much to alleviate growing unemployment 
Problems. I am sure that employers here 
Would keenly regret any cut in the services 
of this agency. 

Sincerely, 
Joun W. DUNN, 
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INDIO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Indio, Calif, 
Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY, 


Chairman, House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on Department of Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare and Re- 
lated Agencies, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

We understand there is a possibility that 
appropriations for the State employment 
services may be curtailed. 

We strongly protest any cut in appropria- 
tions inasmuch as it would curtail services 
provided by the California State Department 
of Employment. 

We have worked in close cooperation with 
the Indio Branch of the California Depart- 
ment of Employment and find they are pro- 
viding such a needed service for this com- 
munity that we feel a cut in appropriations 
in any degree whatsoever will have a very 
adverse effect on our economy. 

E. F. PEARSON, 
President. 

ESCONDIDO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
April 5, 1963. 

The Honorable JOHN E. FOGARTY, 

Chairman, House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on Departments of Labor and 
HEW and Related Agencies, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: We understand that the sub- 
committee is considering allocation of funds 
o the Bureau of Employment Security for 
fiscal 1964 operation. 

We urge favorable consideration of the Bu- 
reau’s budget request, and we feel that the 
services which are being provided by the 
California State Employment Service are 
heavily weighted in the public interest. 

Sincerely, 
C. M. YOUNGER, 
Manager. 
EL CENTRO, CALIF., 
April 8, 1963. 

Hon. Joun E. FocarTY, Chairman, 

House Appropriations Subcommittee on De- 
partment of Labor and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and Related Agencies, 
House of Representatives: 

Request favorable consideration for 
budget for State employment agencies. 
Services very satisfactory for communities 
and urgently needed this area. 

Hers KOENIG, 
Mayor of El Centro, Calif. 


UNION Sucar DIVISION, 
CONSOLIDATED FOODS CORP., 
Betteravia, Calif., April 8, 1963. 

Hon. J. E. Focarry, Chairman, 

House Appropriations Subcommittee of De- 
partment of Labor and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and Related Agencies, 
House of Representatives, Washington 
D.C.: 

We understand that the request for appro- 
priation for operation. of the State employ- 
ment agencies is now coming before your 
committee for hearing. The California State 
Employment Service is doing an outstanding 
job and is particularly valuable to us in Cali- 
fornia agriculture. We urge your commit- 
tee to act favorably in considering the re- 
quest of the Bureau of Employment Security 
for operation of the State agencies. 

R. N. WINTERS, 
Director of Agriculture. 
. APRIL 6, 1963. 

Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY, 

Chairman, House A Subcom- 
mittee, Department of Labor, Health, 
Education, Welfare, and Related Agen- 
cies, House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 2 

Dear Sm: I should like to take this oppor - 
tunity to tell you how pleased we have been 
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to have the enthusiastic cooperation of the 

Fullerton office of the California State Em- 

ployment Service in the implementation of 

our public service programing. 

For several years we have broadcast job 
opportunity annocuncements which have 
been furnished us by the office. It has been 
my understanding that these broadcasts have 
been very helpful in bringing employers and 
prospective employees together with happy 
results for many. I believe this is an excel- 
lent public service and that it should be 
maintained. Futhermore, we have had the 
Pleasure of broadcasting several series of 
weekly programs, one dealing with careers 
for young people and the other which is on 
the air at the present time, exploring the vast 
opportunities for all those who have moved 
into this area which has such an extraordi- 
nary growth. These broadcasts bring to the 
microphone outstanding representatives of 
our great industrial complex as well as au- 
thorities on ecnomics and its many related 
subjects. These programs have been made 
possible because of the interest and coopera- 
tion of the State employment service. 

I sincerely hope that nothing will interfere 
with our being able to continue this valuable 
program service. 

Very truly yours, 
Dan RUSSELL, 
Vice president-station manager. 
Aprit 4, 1963. 

Hon. Joun E. FOGARTY, 

Chairman, House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on Department of Labor, Health, 
Education, and Related Agencies, House 
of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

It has been brought to my attention that 
your committee is currently considering al- 
location of funds for public employment 
offices. 

Litton Systems, Inc., guidance and control 
systems division has for the last several 
months recelved more constructive support 
from the California State Employment Serv- 
ice for professional and nonprofessional man- 
power needs than any other single source. 

This division is currently engaged in neces- 
sary and important military work for the 
U.S. Government and NATO allies. Our 
ability to attract and retain comparable 
highly skilled manpower contributes to the 
security of the free world. 

Current practices in Southern California 
is that almost without exception corporations 
must pay the fee for placement of qualified 
candidates submitted by private professional 
agencies which results in an expense borne 
both by the U.S. Government and the tax- 
payer. 

We are desirous of enabling the technical 
communities and the technical companies to 
engage in employment relationships in the 
most economical professional and expedi- 
tiously manner. 

I personally feel that the California State 
Employment Service is the best equipped 
Office to perform this service. 

I would be willing to appear before your 
subcommittees to express my views in more 
detail should you desire or by correspondence 
if you wish. 

JAMES COLVIN, 
Litton Systems, Inc. 


TRE RALPH M. Parsons Co., 


April 5, 1963. 

Hon. JoHN E. FOGARTY, 

Chairman, House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on Labor, Health, Education, and 
Welfare, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Our firm y requests 
favorable action on the Federal budget ap- 
propriation as submitted for aid to the De- 
partment of Employment for the 50 States 
of the Union. 
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We are engaged in military defense engi- 
neering as contractors and subcontratcors 
on many large projects. Our costs to the 
military are greatly reduced by the assistance 
we receive from a most effective and efficient 
organiaztion, the California State Depart- 
ment of Employment. 

Very truiy- yours, 
THE Raph M. Parsons Co. 
Cart De VIS. 
Personnel Manager. 


Swan — Inc. 
Oceanside, Calif., April 8, 1963. 

Hon. JoHN E. FOGARTY, 

Chairman, House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, Department of Labor, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and Re- 
lated Agencies, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I understand that the Appro- 
priation Subcommittee is conducting hear- 
ings on April 9, to consider allocation of 
funds to the Bureau of Employment Secur- 
ity for fiscal 1964 operations and would like 
to urge favorable consideration to the Bu- 
reau's budget request. The service being 
provided by the California State Employ- 
mont Service is heavily weighted in the 
public interest. 

Their assistance to this firm is 
applicants for several categories of work has 
been extreemly helpful and has resulted in 
a very low rate of turnover. The service 
provided by the California State Employ- 
ment people in our area has resulted in 

ent employment for many workers 
who have been dislocated because of can- 
cellation or changes in Government defense 
contracts. 
Sincerely, 
j Dave HOWARD, 

Personnel Manager. 

ULTRONIX, INC, 
San Mateo, Calif., April 5, 1963. 
Hon. JORN E. FOGARTY, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Sm: As chairman, House Appropriation 
Subcommittee on Department of Labor, we 
would like to request that you please give 
favorable consideration on appropriation re- 
quests for employment service. 

California Department of Employment has 
given us outstanding cooperation and as- 
sistance in our recruiting and placement. 

We would further like to encourage that 
e appropriation be increased due to the 

costs involved with the re- 

Seating and living costs in this area. 

Yours very truly, 
JAMES MEREDITH, 
Personnel Director. 


AMERICAN ELECTRONICS OF ANAHEIM, 


April 5, 1963. 

Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY, 

Chairman, House A tions Subcom- 
mittee on Department of Labor, Health, 
Education, and Welfare and Related 
Agencies, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Realizing that your subcommit- 
tee is currently considering budget recom- 
mendations for the coming fiscal year, I feel 
this is the most appropriate time to express 
the views of a major employer in the south- 
ern California area concerning the fine job 
the California Department of Employment 
is performing for both the employer and 
the unemployed. 

Although the department of employment 
has consistently operated on limited funds 
during the past few years it has expanded 
its service to assist employers in locating 
the technical and professional help much 
needed by defense contractors in this area 
as well as assisting in the reduction of un- 
employment by properly placing those 
qualified people looking for work. 
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As you well know, placements promptly 
and properly made not only get the un- 
employed back to work at no expense to 
them, but also saves the employer money 
through lower claims and charges to his 
reserve account. 

Consequently, I urge you and your com- 
mittee to favorably consider the budget sub- 
mitted for the department of employment 
for the next fiscal year. 

Sincerely, 
JohN M. HAYNES, 
Industrial Relations Manager. 


The Facts About Cuba 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1963 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
in Congress have received numerous 
scathing reports, plaintiff appeals, in- 
dictments, and heartrendering stories 
concerning the crisis in Cuba. None, 
however, reflect more poignantly the 
gravity of the internal situation in Cuba 
than these statistics, published by the 
“Cuban Student Directorate,” which I 
commend to my colleagues’ attention, as 
follows: 

Food prices in Communist Cuba 


Product 


$1.20 

2. 50 

1.20 

55 

-45 2. 50 
00 250 
. 2.50 
— 1. 00 
+26 1.00 
-25 75 
17 1.00 
00 1.30 
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-38 -60 
2 85 
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roducts can only be bought with ra- 

{ven though the Communist prae 

set official prices to all of them, they have to 

be bought—most of the time—in the black market at 

bigh prices which vary according to the demand and 
he scarcity. 


Some STATISTICS ON THE CASTRO COMMUNIST 
REGIME 


EXODUS OF CUBANS 

(a) Since January 1, 1959, up to the pres- 
ent moment, approximately 449,450 Cubans 
have left the island; that is, more than 
6.6 percent of the whole population. About 
2.742 of these have traveled illegally, using 
small boats, It is estimated that nearly 
200 have perished trying to reach the United 
States, The Cuban refugees are distributed 
as follows: 


C 385. 000 
ann coe oo oo cn nin a 42,000 
Fare renee aa ---- 21,000 
Other countries 1, 450 

TO anann net aemcesthirte 449, 450 
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(b) About 230,000 persons are at the pres- 
ent time in Cuba awaiting the opportunity 
to leave. They are in possession of a pass- 
port and visa waiver. 

(c) There are 385,000 persons trying to 
fulfill the requirements for leaving the 
island. It is estimated that more than 16 
percent of the Cuban population has left 
or intends to leave the country. 

TERROR IN CUBA 


(a) Men killed or executed by a firing 
squad of Cuba’s Red regime since January 1, 
1959, to date: 


Sentenced and executed by revolu- 


tionary tribunalss 2, 876 
Executed without trial 4, 245 
Killed in action 2, 962 
AffTff/ TAT 634 

Total of deaths 10, 717 


This grand total can be classified in the 
following manner: 


10, 717 


(b) It is estimated that since January 1, 
1959, to the present time, about 965,000, more 
than 14 percent of the island’s population, 
have been arrested for political reasons. To- 
day, approximately 81,706 are imprisoned. 
They have been distributed in this way: 


In fortresses, jails, prison 63, 440 
In concentration camps 16, 120 
In the headquarters of the G-2 
(secret police) and similar places.. 2, 146 
Total -s4u pase eae ee 81, 706 
Can I Be, or Should I Do? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, Seattle’s 
Ballard High School which is located in 
my congressional district has added first- 
and third-place national winners in the 
Thom McAn Leadership Awards program 
to the three other national winners from 
that school since 1959. 

Ballard High's first-place winner in 
this year’s contest is Miss Connie Ann 
Black, who receives a $1,000 scholarship 
and an all-expense trip to Washington 
and New York City as top girl contender 
among the 1,923 entries from 1,176 high 
schools throughout. the country. The 
other winner for this high school is Eric 
M. Kauffman, who receives a $250 third- 
place scholarship. Eric’s brother and 
sister won second-place scholarships in 
1959 and 1960, respectively. 

The Thom McAn essay contest is spon- 
sored annually to assist deserving stu- 
dents and to stress education's role in 
good citizenship and leadership. This 
year’s contest asked “Why Seek a Col- 
lege Education?” and, Mr. Speaker, 
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under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Recorp at this point the text of 
Connie Black's unique and interesting 
answer to this question: 
Can I Bx, on SHOULD I Do? 
(By Connie Ann Black) 

“My son is president of his school’s student 
body,” she stated proudly, matter-of-factly. 
“What does your son do?“ 

She answered quietly, “Do? What does 
anyone do? My son is—that is enough.” 

Some men are born“ leaders and they 
become presidents, newspaper editors, and 
den fathers. They organize corporations, 
hospitals, and citizens’ city-beautiful com- 
mittes; they guide, propel, conduct, and 
direct. Without them there would be no 
Organized institutions—no republics, labor 
unions, church hierarchies, or PTA’s. 

Other men are—and that isenough. Their 
leadership is neither active nor passive, but 
exists as an intangible part of their person- 
alities. These men are loved, honored, or 
despised because of what they are and not 
because of what they do. In them, deed and 
being are one. 

In me deed and being are often one. I 
don’t want to be Senior Honor Society Sec- 

or First Woman Executive of the 
United States, and I resent it when people 
Suggest that I should run for an office, should 
“do something.” Sometimes I wish I could 
become a botanist living in a laboratory 
Crowded with geraniums and hybrid pea 
Plants or a professional student consuming 
Semester after semester of calculus, world 
history, and paleontology. I think how mar- 
velous it would be if I went to college, ma- 
jored in English, received a degree in pedia- 
tric medicine, and then became a passive 
leader, I could tickle my patients’ toes and 
discuss Far Eastern politics and Aristotelian 
logic with their parents. I would be—and 
that would be enough. 

But then something—my rational mind, 
My conscience, something—says, “Are you 
Capable of becoming a quiet leader Are you 
Sure that you could just ‘be,’ and the world 
Would benefit?” And I reply, “Yes, Yes, this 
is the kind of leader I am meant to be. I 
Would * * well, I would * “ really, I 
mean * * I don't know. I don't know.“ 

I am going to college to study the human- 
ities—to learn of artists, scientists, and phil- 
osophers; to understand myself. During 4 
Years of study I will grow a little taller and 
begin to think a little more maturely. I will 
be able to decide whether I should be presi- 
dent or quiet leader. Then I will know that 
I must do“ or that I should “be.” 


Cuba’s Power Grid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1963 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to submit an article which appeared in 
the York (Pa.) Gazette and Daily on 
June 15. The author, Mr. Jesse Gor- 
don, has been listed by Andrew Tully 
in “CIA; The Inside Story,” as one of 
the few expert observers on conditions 
Within the island: 

Cusa’s Power Grip 
(By Jesse Gordon) 

Recent reports that Khrushchev has prom- 

ised to build a second 300,000-kilowat power- 


Plant for Castro—the largest in Cuba—high-~ 
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lights the enormous contribution the Rus- 
sians and Czechoslovakians are making to 
Cuba's electric power grid and the island's 
industrialization program. 

Some observers believe that Khrushehev's 
pledge to Castro for the 300,000 kilowatt 
powerplant was designed to assuage the 
Cuban leader’s still-hurt feelings resulting 
from the Soviet backdown on the missile 
crisis. But whatever its motivation, the 
new plant will add significantly to the Com- 
munist bloc’s contribution to Cuba's elec- 
trification. 

Following is a summary of what Soviet- 
bloc countries are building for Castro's grow- 
ing power grid, according to Mario Fleites, 
head of Cuba's Department of Electrifica- 
tion: 

In early 1964, and early 1965, four Soviet- 
bullt power stations, each generating 50,000 
kilowatts, will be installed at Mariel, Province 
of Pinar del Rio. The Mariel site will be 
the location for new glass and aluminum 
factories, including a shipyard. 

A large electric powerplant at Nipe, on the 
northern coast of Cuba, to be built by 1967, 
which will generate 300,000 kilowatts and 
cost $50 million. It will serve the expansion 
needs of the Moa Bay nickel plant nearby, 
and a new nickel plant to cost $250 million, 
which the Russians are also building at Nipe. 

Two Soviet-built power stations generat- 
ing 50,000 kilowatts each will be completed by 
1966 at Santiago de Cuba in the Province of 
Oriente. An entire industrial development 
project is going up in this area, including a 
factory to manufacture autos and trucks, 

A Czech-built plant generating power of 
30,000 kilowatts will be completed by July 
1964 and installed at O Bourke (Cienfuegos). 
Two more Czech plants, each generating 
60,000 kilowatts, are being erected at Nuevi- 
tas in Camaguey Province, and will be fin- 
ished by October 1965. The Nuevitas power 
sources will supply current to a complex of 
new factories in the area for the manufacture 
of fertilizers, electrodes, barbed wire, and 
cement, 

A Czech-bullt 30,000-kilowatt plant is to 
be constructed at Punta Martillo, 15 miles 
from Manzanillo in Oriente and will be 
finished by 1966. The present power station 
at Matanzas will be increased by 37,500 kilo- 
watts with the installation of a turbogenera- 
tor manufactured in France. The Matanzas 
site will include new factories for fertilizers, 
acids, and a textile mill. 

The 5-year electrification plan is estimated 
to cost $210 million, according to Fleites. 
This is exclusive of Khrushchev’s recent 
promise to Fidel Castro of an additional 
powerplant. 

“Before determining the location of new 
powerplants,” Fleites said, “it is n 
to take into account all possible annual in- 
creases in maximum demand or peak load. 
In figuring the peak load, a yearly increase 
of 10 percent is estimated.” 

Fleites, who works directly under Che 
Guevara, the Minister of Industry, took his 
B.S. in mechanical engineering at Louisiana 
State University in 1946, and his master’s de- 
gree in electrical engineering at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. He later worked in the 
United States. 


State, Justice, Commerce, and Judiciary 
Appropriation Bill, 1964 


SPEECH 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
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consideration the bill (H.R. 7063) making 
appropriations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, and Commerce, the Judiciary, and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1964, and for other purposes. 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to the amendment offered to 
H.R. 7063 by the distinguished gentle- 
man from California which would reduce 
by $19,491,000 the appropriation for 
contributions to international organiza- 
tions recommended by the Committee on 
Appropriations. Purportedly, the as- 
sumption of this amendment was that 
the figure represented an unpaid just 
debt owed by the United Nations to the 
U.S. Department of Defense for ex- 
penses incurred by the peacekeeping 
efforts in the Congo. The gentleman 
from California contended that this re- 
duction would actually be taken only 
from the U.S. assessment for membership 
in the United Nations, which figure is 
$31,330,445. He held that the withhold- 
ing of such funds would signify only a 
sense of fiscal responsibility on the part 
of Congress, and the fulfillment of just 
commitments both by the United Na- 
tions—in that it would thereby eliminate 
a debt, though without direct action on 
its part—and by the United States—as 
one principle of membership is cogni- 
zance by the member of the financial 
obligations of the body to which he 
belongs. 

Unfortunately the amendment re- 
vealed a lack of awareness both of the 
nature of the appropriation itself, and of 
the purposes for which the funds will be 
employed. The appropriations recom-- 
mended were for membership and other 
regular assessments pursuant to being 
an integral part of the United Nations, 
and were well within the 3344-percent 
ceiling imposed by American law on the 
financial obligations of our great Nation 
to any international organization. In 
addition, the money recommended had 
nothing whatsoever to do with peace- 
keeping operations in the Middle East, 
the Congo, or anywhere else all of which 
was eloquently stated by the gentleman 
from New York in debate over the 
amendment. Such contingencies are 
seen to by other means, beyond the nor- 
mal assessments which will be covered 
by the $81,305,000 recommended in this 
bill for contributions to international 
organizations. What the amendment 
entailed, in actuality, was a withdrawal 
by the United States from the fulfill- 
ment of its normal membership obliga- 
tions, much in the manner with which 
the Soviet Union is accustomed to ap- 
proach its financial obligations to the 
United Nations. In fact, it is for just 
such irresponsible fiscal behavior that 
the Soviet Union is facing the crisis of 
the loss of its vote in the General 
Assembly. 

Most tragic, however, are the human 
implications presented in a discussion of 
the impact of such a cut in the inter- 
national organizations appropriation. 
One need only review the list of agencies 
and organizations which will receive 
financial contributions from the pro- 
posed $81,305,000; among them are: The 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization—(UNESCO; 
the World Health Organization—WHO; 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
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tion—FAO; the International Labor Or- 
ganizational Labor Organization—ILO; 
the Inter-American Children’s Institute; 
the Pan American Health Organization. 
Contributions to these organizations 
alone total more than $27 million, and 
human assistance—and HOPE — ren- 
dered thereby more than justify the 
financial commitment. The improve- 
ment of standards of living, the amelio- 
ration of working conditions, the elimi- 
nation of disease, the provision for chil- 
dren of greater opportunities for growing 
up in a world where they have a chance, 
the introduction of education, food, and 
other facets of societal well-being and 
advancement into areas which have not 
yet entered the 20th century on 
equal terms with other nations of the 
world—all of these would suffer from 
any proposed cut. 

What of defensive and political aline- 
ments which insure the security of the 
United States? The Organization of 
American States is one of the inter- 
national organizations supported by this 
appropriation, as are NATO, SEATO, 
the Colombo Plan, and the OECD. Any 
proposals to reduce our commitments 
and/or support to these organizations 
must be viewed in the cold light of na- 
tional security, and within the broader 
perspective of the respect in which we 
are held by other nations of the world. 
Relationships with our Latin-American 
neighbors, the question of the Atlantic 
Alliance, and the precariousness of the 
situation in Asia render a reduction in 
American support well-nigh inconceiv- 
able at this time. 

Other organizations which would re- 
ceive funds from the recommended ap- 
propriations are the international ad- 
ministrative organizations, the services 
rendered by which are essentially of a 
nonpolitical, cooperative nature among 
nations, and are aimed at international 
harmonization and coordination of such 
matters as weights and measures, tele- 
communications, and celestial explora- 
tion. 

In summation, one can see that any 
reduction in the amount recommended 
by the Committee on Appropriations for 
contributions to international organiza- 
tions would be most detrimental to the 
U.S. position of leadership in the promo- 
tion of world peace, freedom from dis- 
ease, freedom from hunger, advancement 
of educational opportunities, and in the 
preservation of that body which provides 
the forum for reconciliation and co- 
operation among nations. The proposed 
amendment, which would reduce the 
allocation by more than $19 million, 
seems to maintain as its underlying ob- 
jective the weakening and eventual dis- 
solution of the entire United Nations 
structure, for without U.S. leadership, 
commitment, and responsibility, that 
body is able to retain no truly effective 
hope for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace or the reduction of tensions 
between states. Failure to live up to our 
obligations of membership places us in 
the position of tacit accord with the So- 
viet Union's objective of breaking up the 
United Nations, as the gentleman from 
New York pointed out in the debate on 
the amendment. 
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Even with a mature realization of its 
inherent limitations, we must recognize 
that the United Nations has played a 
highly significant role in international 
relations. The settlement of disputes 
between states and the containment of 
skirmishes which threaten wider con- 
flict, the facilitation of independence and 
freedom for formerly dependent terri- 
tories, the advances in human welfare in 
underdeveloped areas of the world, and 
the provision of a forum for peace—all 
these factors make it incumbent upon 
the Congress to approve the full amount 
of the contributions to international or- 
ganizations, as recommended by the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


State, Justice, Commerce, and Judi- 
ciary Appropriation Bill, 1964 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 7063) making ap- 
propriations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, and Commerce, the judiciary, and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1964, and for other purposes. 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
find it necessary to vote against this bill. 
This, to me, presents a difficult situation 
because my committee reported the bill. 
I realize that it covers many agencies 
of Government, most aof which are doing 
satisfactory work. It may appear incon- 
sistent to vote against a bill which con- 
tains funds for many necessary func- 
tions of Government, but I vote against 
it to protest a situation which I consider 
intolerable. I refer in particular to the 
Supreme Court decision outlawing Bible 
reading and recital of the Lord’s Prayer 
in public schools. Apparently this is in 
keeping with the Court’s preoccupation 
with the new fetish for minority rights. 
In recent years the Court has plunged 
headlong into a morass of social experi- 
ments, wholly without precedent, which 
in substance say that any so-called rights 
demanded by a vocal minority must pre- 
vail over the views of the majority. In 
its zeal to give the militant minority 
whatever it chooses to demand in the 
name of “rights,” the Court perforce has 
ridden roughshod over the rights of 
the majority. The net effect of the 
Court's new strained interpretations of 
its constitutional responsibilities is to 
undermine all human rights, No indi- 
vidual henceforth can consider himself 
secure in any rights and protections 
heretofore commonly understood and as- 
sumed. 

In its most recent ruling, the U.S. 
Supreme Court has struck a body blow 
at our Constitution. It has placed an 
interpretation of the wording of the 
Constitution that was never intended by 
the Founding Fathers. They were 
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deeply religious men. All they sought 
to do was to prevent the establishment 
of a state church. They could not have 
dreamed that their wording -would be 
used as an argument against religion it- 
self. To take religion out of the public 
schools is to take a long step toward the 
adoption of an atheistic doctrine. This 
is another blow at the bright symbolism 
which made this country the hope of the 
world for so many years. The decision 
has cheapened America and weakened 
its moral strength. I sincerely hope the 
Congress will rebel against the things 
that are happening to our country and 
its people and reassert the principles 
which made us a great nation. As a first 
step, the Supreme Court must be curbed. 
My vote against this bill is a vote against 
the Supreme Court for which funds are 
carried in the bill. The situation 
brought on by the Court is so grave that 
I consider a protest vote is necessary. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


The Magic Allure of Montana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, we 
Montanans have never been shy about 
extolling the virtues of our State. We 

iw it is an outdoorsman’s paradise 

With scenic attractions challenging those 

of any State. But we always are pleased 

When an out-of-stater acknowledges it. 

We are particularly pleased when he 
so before an audience. 

This has happened again—this time 
in an article written by Mr. Pete Czura 

the June 1963 issue of Steel Labor. 

. Czura’s article is entitled “Big Sky 
Country Holds Magic Allure.” Seldom 

ve I read a stronger endorsement of 
the scenic and recreation attractions of 
any State than in this article. 

If there is one State in this country that 
Offers a variety of outdoor activities—which 
Would please even the most discriminating 
Sutdoorsman—it must be Montana 


Writes Mr. Czura. I agree and hereby 
invite my colleagues to visit Montana's 
Big Sky Country” to see for themselves. 

Mr. President, I join other Montanans 
in Mr. Czura for his fine article 
on the attractions of our State. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to he printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bio Sky Country Hoips MAGIC ALLURE 

(By Pete Czura) 

If there is one State in this country that 
Offers a variety of outdoor activities—which 
Would please even the most discriminating 
SUtdoorsman—it must be Montana. 

Tagged with the monicker of “Big Sky 
Country" visitors can find topnotch angling 
Water in either streams or lakes, excellent 
Camping facilities, boating in such scenic 
Spots as Gateway of the Mountains near 
Helena, prospecting at old gold diggings and 
Many other activities. 

Best of all, you can make solo yentures or 

ve the entire family tag along to enjoy the 
Wonders of this State. 

Most impressive would be the majestic 
Mountains soaring in jagged formations 
against a sky- blue backdrop, 

Everywhere you turn, particularly in the 
Western end of Montana, breathtaking vistas 
ot unsurpassed beauty will have you stopping 
the car for some quick color picturetaking. 

Eut it's the fishing which is the magic 
lure for most sportsmen. 

If you want variety where can you top 
Catches like walleye, sauger, dolly vardens, 
rainbows, brooks, browns, whitefish, bass, 
and rare grayling, 

U hunting is your meat, then moose, elk, 
big horn sheep, Rocky Mountain goat, bear, 
and caribou will whet the appetite of any 
big game hunter coming here. 


Appendix 


Montana's vast outdoors offers some of the 
finest remaining natural trout streams in 
the world. Many of these streams are world 
renowned. 

Four major watersheds—the Missouri, Yel- 
lowstone, Kootenai, and Clark Fork—and 
their many tributaries giye the angler a wide 
choice of excellent fishing. 

For those who enjoy the thrill of marvel- 
ing at nature's handiwork, there is the Yel- 
lowstone National Park, Glacier National 
Park and many State parks. 

Yellowstone is nature's wonderland, 
world-famous for spouting geysers, steaming 
pools, mountains, canyons, vast forests of 
green and waterfalls comprising over two 
million acres of scenic beauty. 

The spectacular Red Lodge-Cooke City 
highway to Yellowstone-climbs nearly 11,000 
feet in the Beartooth mountains. 

Here is some of Montana's most rugged 
beauty—purple canyons, white glaciers, 
rushing streams, sparkling lakes, flelds of 
glorious wild flowers, and views of vistas as 
large as all of New England States. 

At Glacier National Park, the Going-to- 
the-Sun Road is a 60-mile stretch running 
through the park, crossing the Continental 
Divide at Logan Pass. 

Lofty peaks, sheer cliffs, crystal waterfalls, 
dense forests, distant glaciers, meadows of 
brilliant blossoms and proud mountain goats 
make up its changing panorama. 

Yes, you could do worse by going elsewhere 
but you couldn't do any better with a trip 
to the Big Sky Country. For more detalls 
write to Montana State Chamber of Com- 
merce, Helena, Mont. 


Pope Paul VI's First Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker the first ad- 
dress of Pope Paul VI under a Vatican 
City dateline of June 22, 1963, as pub- 
lished in the June 23 issue of the Sunday 
Star of Washington, D.C., follows: 
Pau. VI’s Frst ADDRESS: “TRUTH, FREEDOM, 

PEACE AMONG ProPLEs" 

(Nore.—VatTican. Crry, June 22.—Follow- 
ing is an unofficial English translation of 
today's first address by Pope Paul VI. It was 
made from an official Vatican translation in 
Italian of the original Latin.) 

Venerable brothers and beloved sons of the 
whole world. On this day dedicated to the 
most precious heart of Jesus—in the act of 
assuming the office of guiding the flock of 
the Lord, which according to the expression 
of St. Augustine is above all an office of love 
in exercise of paternal and solicitous charity 
toward all the sheep redeemed by the pre- 
cious blood of Jesus Christ—the first senti- 
ment that among others flows from our heart 
is one of secure confidence in the almighty 
help of the Lord. 

He who indicated His adorable will through 
the consensus of our venerable brothers, the 
fathers of the sacred college, by granting us 
the care and the responsibility of the holy 


church, will be able to infuse in our soul, 
trembling from the vastness of the burden 
imposed, a vigilant and serene force, an un- 
tiring zeal for his glory, a missionary anx- 
lety for the universal, clear, and persuasive 
spreading of the gospel. 

PRAISES PREDECESSORS 

At the beginning of our pontifical ministry, 
it is agreeable to our spirit to remember our 
predecessors who left us a spiritual, sacred, 
and glorious heritage; Pius XI, with his In- 
domitable spiritual strength; Pius XII, who 
illuminated the church with the light of 
teaching full of knowledge, and fihally John 
XXIII., who gave to the whole worid an ex- 
ample of his singular goodness. 

But in a very particular way we love to re- 
member, with mindful and moving piety, the 
figure of the late John XXIII, who in the 
brief but very intense period of his ministry, 
was able to bring near to him the hearts of 
men, even those distant, with his unceasing 
solicitude, with his sincere, and concrete 
goodness for the humble, with the clearly 
pastoral character of his actions, qualities 
to which the particularly enchanting and 
human gift of his great heart was added. 

The enlightenment exercised on souls was 
a steady progress from clarity to more clarity, 
as an ardent flame, up to the final personal 
sacrifice, suffered with that spiritual strength 
which moved the world by uniting mankind 
around his bed of pain and by making them 
a single heart and a single spirit in a sole 
palpitation of great respect, veneration, and 
prayer. 

The heritage we receive from the hands 
of our predecessors show us in full the 
gravity of the office v hich stands before us. 

ECUMENICAL COUNCIL 

The preeminent part of our pontificate will 
be occupied with the continuation of the 
second Vatican Ecumenical Council, on 
which the eyes of all men of good will are 
focused, This will be the principal work, 
for which we intend to devote all the ener- 
gies which the Lord gave us so that the 
Catholic Church, shining over the world as 
a sign to the nations afar off (Isaiah 5: 26) 
can attract all men to it, through the maj- 
esty of its through the youthful- 
ness of its spirit, through the renovation of 
its structure, through the multiplicity of 
its strenth, coming “ex omni tribu, et lingua, 
et populo, et natione“ (Apocalypse V: 9) 
(from every tribe and tongue and people 
and nation). 

This will be the first thought of the pon- 
tiflcal ministry, so that it will be proclaimed 
always higher before the world, that only 
in the Gospel of Jesus there is the awaited 
and desired salvation: 

For there is no other name under Heaven 
given to men by which we must be saved” 
(Acts 4:12). 

In this light will take place for the revision 
of the code of canon law, the prosecution of 
efforts, following the lines set by the great 
social encyclicals of our predecessors, for the 
consolidation of justice in civil, social, and 
international life, in truth and freedom and 
in respect of reciprocal duties and rights. 

SOLUTION OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


The certain order of love for others, a test 
of love for God, demands of all men a more 
equal solution of social problems: demands 
aid and care for underdeveloped countries in 
which the level of life is not often worthy 
of human dignity; requires a voluntary study 
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of a universal scale for the improvement of 
the conditions of life. 

The new epoch which the conquests of 
space have opened to mankind will be singu- 
larly blessed by the Lord if men know truly 
how to recognize each other as brothers 
rather than competitors. And build a world 
order in saintly fear of God, in respect of 
His laws, in the sweet light of charity and 
mutual collaboration. 

Our work, with the aid of God, also will be 
to undertake every effort for the conservation 
of the great good of peace among peoples— 
a peace which is not only an absence of war- 
like rivalries and armed factions, but a re- 
flection of the order wished by the Lord, 
Creator and Redeemer, a constructive and 
strong will for understanding and brother- 
hood, a clear-cut expression of good will, a 
never ceasing desire of active concord, in- 
spired to the true well-being of mankind, in 
unaffected love (II Corinthians 6: 6). 

At this moment, in which all mankind 
looks to this chair of truth, and to he who 
has been called to represent on earth the 
Divine Savior, we can only renew the appeal 
for loyal, frank, willing understanding which 
unites mankind in reciprocal and sincere 
respect: (renew) the invitation to undertake 
every effort to save mankind, by favoring the 
peaceful development of rights bestowed by 
God and by facilitating the spiritual and rell- 
gious life so that it be carried to the most 
vivid and profound adoration of the Crea- 
tor. 

PLEA FOR WORLD PEACE 

We do not lack encouraging signs coming 
to us from men of good will; we thank the 
Lord as we offer to all our serene but firm 
cooperation for maintaining the great gift 
of peace in the world. 

Our pontifical service will be finally, to pur- 
sue with every commitment the great work 
launched with so much hope and with bright 
expectation by our predecessor, John XXIII: 
the achievement of that “ut unum sint” 
(that all may be one) so awaited by all and 
for which he [John] offered his life. 

The common aspiration to reintegrate the 
unity sorrowfully broken in the past will find 
in us an echo of fervent will and moving 
prayer, in awareness of the office bestowed 
upon us by Jesus: “Simon, Simon 1 
have prayed for thee, that thy faith may not 
fail; and do thou * * strengthen thy 
brethren” (Luke 22: 31-32) . 

We open our arms to all those who glory 
in the name of Christ. We call them with 
the sweet name of brothers, and let them 
know they will find in us constant compre- 
hension and benevolence, that they will find 
in Rome the paternal house which subli- 
mates and underlines with new splendor the 
treasuries of their history, of their cultural 
patrimony and of their spiritual heritage. 

DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 


Venerable brothers and beloved children, 
the vastness of the work which awaits our 
poor strength is such to frighten the humble 
priest called to the pageantry of the great 
keys: But we will dedicate to it our prayer 
and our daily effort. We need your collab- 
oration and your invocation which rises to 
God in a fragrant odor (Ephesians 5: 2) for 
the pastor of the universal church. 

Because of this, emotional and grateful 
thoughts go to all the children of the 
Catholic Church, who give the world the 
testimony of their faith, the spectacle of 
their union, the royal splendor of their dig- 
nity, because “the disciples of Christ—as 
Clement Alexander said—are kings in virtue 
of Christ the King.” 

We salute above all the most worthy mem- 
bers of the sacred college who have shared 
with us the trepidation and the prayer of 
these days of expectancy. We salute our 
particular benevolence to the venerable 
brothers in the episcopates of both East 
and West, who in all the continents “are 
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acting as ambassadors on behalf of Christ, 
God, as it were, appealing through us” (II 
Corinthians 5: 20); and we already enjoy the 
happiness of embracing them all in the 
second session of the Ecumenical Council. 

In a special way we love to express our 
esteem for the Roman Curla, whose task, so 
honorable and full of responsibility, is that 
of giving from so near (its) collaboration to 
the vicar of Christ. We are certain that 
its most dignified work will be of valid help 
for us, because we have known directly for 
a long time its diligence, its “sense of the 
church,” its prudence in acting, and we 
especially appreciated it, together with all 
the bishops, during the preparatory phase 
and celebration of the second Vatican Ecu- 
menical Council. 


HAILS PARISH PRIESTS 
We address ourselves, then, with fatherly 


spirit to parish pastors, priests and religious, ` 


who, untiredly and silently, often lacking 
any help in their loneliness, commit their 
lives to extending the kingdom of God on 
earth; nor do we forget souls consecrated 
to God in prayerful immolation and in mul- 
tiple charitable activities, 

At the beginning of our pontifical office, 
which is committed to the successor of St. 
Peter as Bishop of Rome, we cannot but 
turn ourself with an affectionate embrace 
toward the beloved children of the diocese 
of Rome, who have accepted with such 
swiftness the pastoral enterprises of our 
predecessor. And we believe that they, 
answering true charity with charity, will 
continue to give glad fruits of virtue, because 
toward them, as the nearest (children) of 
the chair of St. Peter, turn the eyes of 
Catholics from all over the world. 

Then moved by the sweetness of memories. 
we send a greeting filled with every particu- 
lar affection to all the most beloved faithful 
of the Ambrosian (Milan) archdiocese, who 
we have loved much in these years in the 
heart of Christ Jesus“ (Philippians 1: 8) and 
from whom we have received so many conso- 
lations, as from most beloved children, 

And, too, memory goes also to our diocese 
of origin (Brescia), with the wish of remain- 
ing always faithful to the gospel of our Lord, 
to what gives honor and grace and nobility 
even to the human relations of life. 

PRAISES MISSIONARIES 

In particular we wish that the brothers and 
children in these regions where the church 
is impeded from using its rights feel them- 
selves near to us. 

They have been called to participate even 
nearer to the cross of Christ, which will be 
followed, we are sure, by the radiant dawn 
of resurrection. They will finally be able 
to return to the full exercise of their 
ministry, which, for its own institution, is 
for the benefit not only of individual souls, 
but also for the nations in which it is 
exercised. 

It is dear to us, further, to encourage and 
bless from the depth of our heart the most 
beloved missionaries, the apples of our eye, 
who in all the continents, in the outposts 
of the church, spread the gospel of Jesus; 
may they always glory in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ (Galatians 6: 15), bearing 
with love the eventual adversities and trials, 
certain that the help of God will never be 
lacking for those who live and work only for 


We address ourselves with particular praise 
to the members of Catholic Action who aid 
the church's hierarchy in the apostolate, and 
to all those who work in the various national 
and international organizations. 

LOVE FOR THOSE WHO SUFFER 


We embrace, then, with fatherly love all 
those who suffer—the sick, the poor, the con- 
victs, and the exiles, the refugees. 

And we salute, finally, all our children in 
Christ, among whom we love to remember 
especially the bold and generous young, in 
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whom is the sure hope of a better future; the 
innocent infants; the pure and simple souls; 
both the humble and the great of the earth; 
all the craftsmen and laborers, whose often 
grave and heavy fatigue we know well and 
greatly appreciate; the men of culture and 
study, of teaching, and science, the journal- 
ists and public relations men, the politicians 
and the heads of state, praying that all, each 
in his place of responsibility, give their con- 
tribution for the construction of an order, 
ever more just in principles, more efficacious 
in applying law, more sound in private and 
public morality, more willing in the defense 
of peace. 

Let the very strength of God, without 
whose help nothing is valid and nothing is 
holy, pass over the world as a great flame of 
faith and love that enkindles all men of good 
will, that enlightens the paths of reciprocal 
collaboration, that draws over humanity, ever 
and always, the abundance of divine bounty. 


LET US PROCEED IN PEACE 


In the face of starting our serious ministry, 
we are supported by the words of Christ, 
full of comfort, whereby He promised Peter 
and his successors to remain with the church 
“even unto the consummation of the world” 
(Matthew 28:20); sustained by the motherly 
protection of the most blessed Virgin Mary, 


mother of God and our mother, to whom we 


entrust our pontificate from its very start, 
together with the help and prayer of the 
aposties Peter and Paul and all the saints. 

In pledge of this celestial assistance, and 
happily encouraged by good energies, scat- 
tered through the world, we are pleased to 
give, as the first fruit of our fatherly benevo- 
lence to you, venerable brothers and beloved 
children, and to all the human family, the 
apostolic blessing, 

In the name of the Lord. 

Let us proceed in peace. 


Supreme Court Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call to the attention of the Senate sev- 
eral more editorials from South Carolina 
newspapers on the subject of the Su- 
preme Court’s unfortunate decision last 
week against the Lord’s Prayer and Bible 
reading in the public schools. The edito- 
rials are as follows: “Sad Departure” 
which was printed in the June 20 issue of 
the Aiken Standard and Review; “The 
Lord's Prayer Decision” from the June 
19, 1963, issue of the.Columbia Record; 
“Prelude to Bootlegged Religion” from 
the June 19, 1963, issue of the Greenville 
News; and “God and the Supreme Court” 
as was printed in the June 20, 1963, issue 
of the State. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these editorials together with 
a column by Mr. David Lawrence in the 
June 20, 1963, issue of the Evening Star 
entiled, “Explaining School Prayer Rul- 
ing: That Controversy Is Just Be- 

Is Seen From Complexity of Is- 
sues,” be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
and column were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 
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From the Aiken Standard and Review, June 
20, 1963 
Sap DEPARTURE 


The Supreme Court of this Nation has 
made another of its infamous interpretations 
of the Constitution pertaining to religion 
and this latest strikes at the very founda- 
tion of this Nation and its people. 

When the Court renders a decision against 
the religious practices of the people, in its 
schools, and in its instruction of its youth 
it only serves to whittle away at the under- 
pinning of moral structure, to eliminate the 
One thing which has made the Nation great 
&nd powerful, under God. 

The Court, in its interpretations and rul- 
ings in the past few years, has proved con- 
Clusively that it is not rendering decisions in 
keeping with a democracy but in keeping 
with communistic and atheist ideals. 

It has struck a mortal blow to religious 
freedom and morality; it has, by its action 
encouraged atheism and given new hope to 
communism to further encroach upon the 
Nation. 

Surely, the reading of the Bible, the world’s 
bestseller among, and the recitation of the 
Lord's Prayer in schools, is not contrary to 
the concepts of Americans, a free people, 
believing in God and practicing His religion 
and way of life. 

What is in the future of this Nation if such 
Tulings continue? A life without God, a 
homeland where man is superior to God, a 
nation without belief? 

The United States of America is rapidly go- 
ing down to degradation and internal deteri- 
oration and the cause can be laid directly at 
the feet of the Supreme Court. 

It is beyond comprehension that such a 
Tuling could emanate from such a learned 
body of men, all supposed to render decisions 
affecting the best interests of all concerned 
with the Nation’s best interests foremost in 


everything, 

The Court has passed the bounds of Amerl- 
canism. It, in its actions, has proved to be a 
more undermining force toward deteriora- 
tion of the Nation than communism and the 
Congress of the United States should use its 
power to curb such actions and to place the 
Court back again upon a constitutional basis. 


From the Columbia Record, June 19, 1963] 
Tue LORD'S PRAYER DECISION 


There has been little, if any, doubt for 
about a year over the Supreme Court's 
decision on governmental requirement of 
Bible reading and recitation of the Lord's 
Prayer in public schools. Since June 25, 
1962, Court observers have known that such 
recitations would be ruled unconstitutional 

It was on June 25 of last year that the 
Court ruled that a 22-word official prayer 
in New York's public schools violated the 
first amendment. With that ruling, Bible 
reading and the Lord's Prayer as part of 
Public school activities were doomed. 

The Court's 1962 judgment was best sum- 
marized in the paragraphs that read: “It 
is neither sacrilegious nor antireligious to say 
that each separate government in this coun- 
try should stay out of the business of writ- 
ing or sanctioning official prayers and leave 
that purely religious function to the people 
themselves and to those the people choose 
to look to for religious guidance * * * it 
is no part of the business of government to 
compose official prayers for any group of the 
American people to recite as part of a reli- 
gious program carried on by government.” 

With this attitude, the Court judgment of 
this week was clearly forecast, 

The Record should like to reemphasize 
what it said last year: that the Court 
decision, although it follows the thinking of 
the Court in the sharply divided 1947 deci- 
sion of Everson v. Board of Education, re- 
verses the 18th, 19th, and early 20th century 
conceptions of the first amendment, 
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The original proposals leading to the first 
amendment, introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives by James Madison, centered 
around the authority of the National Con- 
gress and the Central Government. The 
whole power over the subject of religion was 
left exclusively to the State governments, to 
be acted upon according to their own sense 
of justice and the State constitutions. 

The intent of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion was perfectly clear, beyond disputa- 
tion. The learned Joseph Story, in his 
“Commentaries,” has said: 

“Probably at the time of the adoption of 
the Constitution, and of the amendment 
to it now under consideration, the general 
if not the universal sentiment in America 
was, that Christianity ought to receive en- 
couragement from the state so far as was 
not incompatible with the private rights of 
conscience and the freedom of religious wor- 
ship: An attempt to level all religions, and 
to make it a matter of state policy to hold 
all in utter indifference, would have created 
universal disapprobation, if not universal 
indignation.” 

As late as 1898, Cooley could expound the 
no establishment clause: “By establishment 
of religion is meant the setting up or recog- 
nition of a state church, or at least the con- 
ferring upon one church of special favors 
and advantages which are denied to others. 
It was never intended by the Constitution 
that the Government should be prohibited 
from recognizing religion * * where it 
might be done without drawing invidious 
distinctions between different religious be- 
liefs, organizations, or sects.” 

The “wall of separation between church 
and state” doctrine which the Court utilized 
on Monday can be traced to an 1802 letter 
from President Jefferson to a group of Dan- 
bury, Conn., Baptists. But the 20th century 
jurists have ignored, unhappily, Jefferson's 
very keen distinction that he made between 
the powers of the Central Government with 
regard to “the free exercise” of religion. 

Even in the 1879 decision of Reynolds v. 
United States, the unanimous Court was 
also careful to single out that Congress 
could not do. 

The Everson decision in 1947 greatly en- 
larged the “wall of separation” application 
and pointed directly to the 1963 decision. 

Whether individual classes of school chil- 
dren, of their own volition, might elect to 
utilize the Lord’s Prayer and Bible 
is a matter that the Court has not definitely 
settled. 

What is certain is that the Court has said 
that government, whether local or State or 
National, may not require such reading and 
recitation. 


[From the Greenville News, June 19, 1963] 
PRELUDE TO HOOTLEGGED RELIGION? 


“What,” asked the disturbed reader who 


was trying to grasp the of the 
latest prevacation series of decisions, “is 
the US. Supreme Court trying to do? What 
is it doing to the Constitution?” 

The present philosophy of the highest 
Court in the land, whose word in a single 
case has come to be proclaimed the “law 
of the land,” irresistible and unchangeable 
as the laws of the Medes and Persians, de- 
fies definition. 

But, perhaps, one of the better known 
quatrains of the Rubaiyat Omar Khayyam, 
who, incidentally, was an atheist, will pro- 
vide a partial description of what the Court 
is about. It goes like this: 


Ah Love! could you and I with Fate 
conspire 

To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things 
entire, 

Would we not shatter it to bitse—and 


then 
Re-mould it nearer to the Heart's 
desire! 
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Substitute the words “political expedi- 
ency” for the word “love” in the first line 
above and one just about has it. The Su- 
preme Court has heeded arguments that the 
Constitution does not mean what it says, 
that it changes as times and circumstances 
change and should be drastically altered 
to meet present day needs and desires, 
mainly the latter. It seems to have con- 
cluded that the Nation's basic law is, in- 
deed, a “sorry scheme of things.” 

And, conspiring with political expediency, 
it has indeed, grasped it, almost “entire” 
and is in the process of shattering it to 
bits and remaking it nearer to what its ma- 
jority thinks it ought to be. 

We, and others both more and less learned 
in the law, have been saying this for years. 
We deplored more the departure from the 
basic law and long-established precedent 
in the antisegregation cases than we did 
the predictably tragic sociological and legal 
consequences of the decisions themselves. 

The Court last year ruled that no State 
official may require the reading of a pre- 
scribed prayer (that is, one written by an 
official of the State and ordered to be used) 
in a public school classroom. This year it 
went on to say that neither can readings 
from the Bible, including the Lord's Prayer, 
be required. More people now see what we 
meant. 

The Court already had just about finished 
tearing the ist and 14th amendments to bits 
and had gone a long way toward remaking 
them. It further shattered and remolded 
both in its Bible reading and prayer 
decisions. 

The pertinent portion of the first amend- 
ment forbids Congress to make any laws 
affecting an establishment of religion. This 
quite clearly was intended to prevent the 
Government from establishing a state re- 
ligion and making all citizens adhere to it, 
to attend the same church no matter what 
their choice. 

English kings had done that to the colo- 
nists and it was a factor in their final revolt. 

The pertinent provision of the 14th 
amendment guarantees to all citizens “equal 
protection of the law.” 

Two or more families brought suits in the 
courts of Pennsylvania and Maryland seek- 
ing to have the practices broken down by 
being declared unconstitutional. One group 
was atheistic, believing in no God; the other, 
much to our sorrow, was non-Christian but 
devout believers in God. 

They argued that for the authorities to 
compel their children to sit through Chris- 
tian devotional services (1) violated the 
principle of separation of church and state 
and (2) denied them equal protection of the 
law. 

That the other 29 children in a classroom 
with the optimum number of 30 pupils 
might be Christians and desired the devo- 
tionals, was not for the Court a valid 
argument. 

Both the plaintiffs and the Court not only 
ignored the rights of the Christian or re- 
ligious majority’s right to spare the atheist 
exposure to religion but ignored also the fact 
that this is a Christian country, founded by 
Christians whose forebears fled their home- 
lands for the New World in search of, among 
other things, religious freedom. 

If it can be argued that the Constitution 
should protect the freedom of one from re- 
ligion, it can be more strongly argued that 
its purpose is to guarantee the freedom of 
the majority to seek religion. 

The Court carefully refrained from ruling 
on the question of whether classroom de- 
votionals can be held on a voluntary basis. 
But what it did say has the same effect. In 
the classroom the teacher is an agent of the 
state and whatever he or she says or does 
is state action.” 


The Supreme Court has made its law, but 
it may find it hard to enforce. We've an 
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idea there Il be a lot of religion, Bible read- 
= and prayer bootlegged into the Nation's 
classrooms, 

On the positive side, the decision may 
hopefully move the churches and the homes 
into more zeal and effort in the teaching of 
religion to their children. 

And the Court may be in the position of 
the foolish prophets of whom old Omar 
wrote: 

“Their words to scorn are scattered, and 
their mouths are stopt with dust.” 

From the State, June 20, 1963] 
Gop AND THE SUPREME COURT 


“One nation, under God,” or so we say 
in our Pledge of Allegiance. 

That may be so, says the Supreme Court 
of the United States, but let's not bring God 
into the classroom under the auspices of 
any State. Last year the Supreme Court 
told New York that it could not prescribe a 
nonsectarian prayer to be said (voluntarily) 
by schoolchildren. 

This year, the Court tells Maryland and 
Pennsylvania that neither Bible reading nor 
recitation of the Lord's Prayer can be re- 
quired as a part of the school program. 

To allow such a practice, the Court, feels 
would violate that of the frst 
amendment to the Constitution which 
states that “Congress shall make no law re- 

specting an establishment of religion.” 

But what does the ban against Bible read- 
ing and prayer do to that other part of the 
same first amendment which forbids Con- 
gress from prohibiting the free exercise of 

? 

Basically, this year’s Supreme Court rul- 
ings—just as did last year's tend to shift 
all evidences of religious worship from the 
school back into the home and the church. 
Since that is where worship really belongs, 
there should be no reluctance on the part 
of parents or preachers to assume, or reas- 
sume, the responsibility of bringing up their 
children in a God-centered environment. 

But it is a sad thing to see American tra- 
ditions degenerate to the point where there 
is a public outcry against Bible reading and 
school prayers—especially when all children 
are left free to participate or not partici- 
pate in such activities. 

And it is disturbing to witness the Su- 
preme Court once again stamp the Federal 
foot upon the rights of States. 

The Constitution clearly says that “the 
Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment,” etc. But the Supreme 
Court, leaning as usual upon the dubious 
doctrines prescribed in the 14th amendment, 
forbids the States from doing those things 
which initially were forbidden to the Cen- 
tral Government. 

Centralization and irreligion are growing 
apace in these United States. 

{From the Evening Star, Washington, DC., 
June 20, 1963] 
EXPLAINING SCHOOL PRAYER RULING 
(By David Lawrence) 


The controversy over prayers in pubiic 
schools is just beginning. The problem is 
how to explain the latest decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States to the 
American people—and, for that matter, to 
peoples abroad. 

The highest court of the State of Mary- 
land, for instance, said it was all right to 
say prayers in public schools. Two professed 
atheists disputed this, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States sided with them 
and reversed Maryland's highest court. 

In Moscow, it has been repeatedly con- 
tended that atheism is preferable to any 
religion, and it has been insisted that there 
is no God, What shall be said to the stu- 
dents in American schools on this point? 
How can it be explained to countries whose 
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governments do not forbid unrestricted 
religious worship? 

A prominent Senator from a northern 
State was telling his friends this week that, 
when his children came home from school 
the other day, they sald the teacher had 
“forgotten to say the Lord's Prayer.“ The 
prayer, which has been a regular part of the 
morning exercises in the school, really had 
been discontinued without explanation. 

But what can a teacher say to the chil- 
dren? Suppose the student asks whether 
there is a God. May the teacher answer the 
question? To do so might offend the be- 
lievers in atheism and this, according to the 
Supreme Court, could violate the Consti- 
tution. How might a teacher explain the 
latest ruling to the students? It might be 
done this way: 

“The Supreme Court has said that we 
must not pray at our morning exercises or 
any other time in the schoolroom. It says 
this violates the Constitution, which forbids 
Congress to pass any law ‘respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion.” 

“But,” then asks the student, did Con- 

pass such a law?” 

“No,” replies the teacher. “Some of the 
States did, however, and the Supreme Court 
says no State can pass such a law, either.” 

“Where,” asks the student, “can that be 
found in the Constitution?” 

“It isn’t there,” replies the teacher, “but 
the Supreme Court says the 14th amendment 
covers it just the same, even though laws 
about religion aren’t mentioned.” 

But doesn't this mean,” asks the student, 
“that now we do what the atheists say we 
must do—not mention God? Isn't that a 
kind of religion, too?” 

“All I can do,” answers the teacher, “is 
to quote to you what the Supreme Court 
says in its opinion. It is as follows: 

It is insisted that unless these religious 
exercises are permitted a “religion of secu- 
ralism" is established in the schools. We 
agree of course that the State may not es- 
tablished a “religion of secularism” in the 
sense of affirmatively opposing or showing 
hostility to religion, thus “preferring those 
who believe in no religion over those who 
do believe.” We do not agree, however, that 
this decision in any sense has that effect.“ 

But who can be sure what effect there will 
be on the mind of the schoolchild who 
has been told day after day that there is a 
God, and then suddenly is told that the 
Supreme Court has ordered the teacher not 
to say so any longer in the schoolroom or to 
permit any prayers whatsoever in a public 
school? 

A nationwide campaign of education is go- 
ing to be necessary to explain not only what 
the Court forbade, but why it is convinced 
that a prayer in school might be offensive 
to those who don't believe in God or in any 
prayers at all. 

Can the people decide this issue for them- 
selves by a vote? Senator J. GLENN BEALL 
of Maryland, Republican, says he took a poll 
in his State and ‘found that 71 percent 
of the people favor Bible reading in the 
schools. Several Senators have proposed that 
an amendment to the Federal Constitution 
be adopted which would read as follows: 

“Nothing contained in this Constitution 
shall be construed to prohibit the authority 
administering any school, school system, or 
educational institution supported in whole 
or in part from any public funds from pro- 
viding for the participation by the students 
thereof in any periods of Bible reading or 
nonsectarian prayer if such participation is 
voluntary.” 

The sponsors of the foregoing are Senators 
Writtams of Delaware, Beaux of Maryland, 
BENNETT of Utah, GOLDWATER of Arizona, 
ALrLoTT of Colorado, and Cartson of Kansas. 

Senator OLIN D. Jonnston of South Caro- 
lina, Democrat, also is proposing a consti- 
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tutional amendment which not only would 
uphold the constitutionality of Bible read- 
ing and prayers in public schools but would 
“preserve references to belief in or reliance 
upon God and any invocation of aid from 
God in governmental or public document, 
proceeding, ceremony and upon any coin- 
age, currency. or obligation of the United 
States that is standing or may come in the 
future years.” 

But amendments of this kind may or may 
not be adopted. Meanwhile, the issues in the 
controversy over prayers are growing in com- 
plexity, and the average man will wonder 
why his children in school can’t be told by 
their teachers that there is a God or what 
the Ten Commandments say about morality. 


American Jewish Committee Statements 
on the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues two significant statements 
adopted by the 56th annual meeting of 
the American Jewish Committee held on 
May 16 to 19, 1963. The statements con- 
cern the situation in the Middle East, 
which is becoming increasingly more 
precarious. I have introduced House 
Concurrent Resolution 152 which calls 
upon the United States to guarantee the 
existing borders of Israel and for the 
creation of a nuclear free zone in the 
Middle East. The American Jewish 
Committee statements are important ad- 
ditions to the discussion of the Middle 
East problem, and I urge all my col- 
leagues to read them carefully. 

The statements follows: 

STATEMENTS BY THE AMERICAN JEWISH COM- 
MITTEE, 56TH ANNUAL MEETING, NEW YORK, 
N.Y., May 19, 1963 

THE MIDDLE EAST 

Current developments in the Middle East 
confirm that this strategic area continues 
to be a center of violence and political 
instability. The threat to international 
peace has now substantially increased. 

Arab animosity toward Israel continues 
without abatement. The joint declaration, 
signed in Cairo on April 17, 1963, establish- 
ing a federation among the United Arab 
Republic (Egypt), the Syrian Arab Republic, 
and Iraq, incorporates for the first time in 
a constitutional document the Hberation of 
Palestine as a basic objective. Unless ef- 
fective action is taken now, there is real 
danger of armed conflict in the area. 

The United States, as leader of the free 
world, must assume a primary and continu- 
ing responsibility, both directly and through 
the United Nations, for the maintenance of 
peace and security in this turbulent region. 

The American Jewish Committee welcomes 
President Kennedy’s statement, at his press 
conference of May 8, 1963, that our Govern- 
ment's policy supports “the security of both 
Israel and her neighbors,” seeks “to limit 
the Near East arms race,” and is strongly 
opposed to the use of force, or the threat 
of force, in the Near East.“ We are also 
gratified by the President's reaffirmation that 
“in the event of aggression, or the prepara- 
tion for aggression, whether direct or indi- 
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rect, we would support appropriate measures 
in the United Nations and adopt other 
Courses of action on our own to prevent or 
Put a stop to such aggression.” 

The President thus confirms fundamental 
and long-standing tenets of our foreign pol- 
icy. We believe his statement should be 
Supplemented and clarified to preclude any 
Possibility of miscalculation as to the firm 
determination of the United States to em- 
Ploy its full resources to meet any threat 
to peace in the Middle East, Our Govern- 
ment should make clear—as it did during 
the Lebanese and Jordanian crises of 1958— 
that covert acts designed to provoke in- 
ternal upheaval can constitute aggression 
as much as direct military action. 

The continuation of indirect aggression 
today may precipitate an even more explo- 
Sive situation than 5 years ago. Our official 
recognition of the Nasser-backed rebel re- 
gime in Yemen—whose power is maintained 
Only through the continued presence of one- 
third of Egypt's regular army—has created 
doubts about our determination to oppose 
Subversion and military aggression in the 
area 


The United States should vigorously pur- 
Sue all avenues of negotiation, particularly 
With the Soviet Union, to remove the Middle 
East from the cold war arena. But as long 
as the Soviet bloc continues to supply Arab 
Countries with ultramodern weapons—in- 
Cluding jet fighters, bombers, submarines, 
and missiles—effective limitation of arma- 
Ments is virtually impossible. The United 
States and other Western powers should take 
immediate and sustained action to main- 
tain the balance of arms between the Arab 
Countries and Israel. 

The swift destructiveness of modern 
Weapons, particularly when used against 
Small and vulnerable nations, makes prior 
assurances of U.S. assistance crucial. A for- 
mal U.S. guarantee of the independence and 
integrity of any state in the Middle East 
Which requests such a guarantee would have 
a significant deterrent effect. It would dis- 
Courage open military aggression. It would 

reduce the likelihood that a peaceful 
Nation which considered its security threat- 
ened might undertake defensive counter- 
action, on its own, to stem indirect aggres- 
by others wish to upset the present 
uous balance in the area. 

We further urge our Government to press 
for the elimination of inflammatory Arab 
Propaganda and hate campaigns, which are 
a major obstacle to peace in the Middle East. 

Our Government's policy of impartiality 
toward all nations in the Middle East can- 
not succeed unless they are willing, in all 
Bood faith, to coexist. In the absence of 
good faith, our policy of equal treatment 
Seems to condone, if not actively support, the 
Aggressive designs of the Arab States against 
the very existence of Israel. Our present 
Policy has not succeeded in convincing Pres- 
ident Nasser to fulfill his promise to with- 
draw Egyptian military forces from Yemen. 
Nor has it deterred him frgm arms 
in quantities from the Soviet bloc, 
thereby furthering Communist penetration. 

Finally, a peace settlement between Is- 
Tael and the Arab States is essential to the 
Creation of a stable and secure Middle East. 
We urge our Government steadfastly to con- 
tinue its efforts toward this prime objective. 

The American Jewish Committee believes 
that implementation of U.S. policy requires 
dur Government to (1) clearly define what 
it would consider aggression; (2) intensify 
efforts to end the arms race in the area, 
Meanwhile assuring that the balance of arms 
is not upset; (3) provide a forma! guarantee, 
Upon request, of the independence and in- 

ty of any state in the region; (4) vig- 
°rously discourage the violent hate cam- 
Paign against Israel conducted by the Arab 
States; and (5) reevaluate the present U.S. 
Policy of impartiality toward peaceful na- 
tions and those nations pursuing belliger- 
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ent policies inimical to the peace and stabil- 
ity of the Middle East. 


GERMAN SCIENTISTS IN EGYPT 


The recent disclosures of the contributions 
being made by citizens of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany to the United Arab Re- 
public’s program toward the development of 
advanced armaments, whose primary objec- 
tive is the domination of the Middle East, 
have aroused great concern throughout the 
Western world. 

The American Jewish Committee feels 
that the efforts of Western scientists and 
technicians to create a more powerful war 
machine has exacerbated tensions in the 
Middle East. These activities have increased 
the danger of an accelerated Middle East 
arms race which may lead to war. 

There is evidence that some of the Ger- 
mans employed by the United Arab Repub- 
lic are pro-Nazi and have expressed strong 
antidemocratic and anti-Semitic attitudes. 
The United Arab Republic has made warfare 
and aggression a foundation of its foreign 
policy. It has publicly proclaimed, in viola- 
tion of international agreements, its inten- 
tion to destroy the State of Israel whose 
population consists largely of survivors of 
the Nazi holocaust. In view of the history 
of the Nazi era, we are sure that the German 
Government and a large sector of German 
public opinion are particularly sensitive to 
the participation of German nationals in 
activities which increase the possibility of 
war. 

The German Government has condemned 
such activities and declared that it is eager 
“to cause the return to Germany of Ger- 
man scientists whose activities abroad could 
contribute to an increase in political ten- 
sions.” Many outstanding figures in po- 
litical, religious, and academic life are trying 
to put this decision into effect. 

We therefore urge the Federal Republic 
of Germany to utilize existing legal and ad- 
ministrative means to prevent her citizens 
from contributing to the war potential of 
the United Arab Republic. In addition, we 
hope the Federal Republic of Germany will 
seek new means, if necessary, to control such 
activities. In this connection the present 
efforts in the Bundestag to seek amendments 
to the basic law are encouraging. 


The Madness of a Mob 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Wall Street Journal of 
Monday, June 24, 1963, entitled The 
Madness of a Mob.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE MADNESS OF A Mos 

When the Supreme Court a decade ago 
first struck down official segregation in the 
public schools, the most. vocal Southern op- 
ponents—the people called extremists“ 
defended segregation with two arguments. 

One was that the Negro people as a group, 
whatever the individual exceptions, were 
neither sufficiently socially advanced nor 
politically mature for full integration into 
the community. 

Thé second contention was that the politi- 
cal leaders fighting Southern segregation 
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practices had a more far-reaching objective 
than the mere striking down of the segrega- 
tion laws themselves. The cry was that the 
ultimate aim was not merely the admission 
of able and qualified Negroes into white 
schools but the forcible amalgamation of the 
two races, socially and otherwise, without 
regard to any other considerations of the 
effects of this on society or other people's 
rights. x 

Not the least of the tragedies in the pres- 
ent racial situation is that a good many 
Negro leaders and a great many white politi- 
clans seem now bent on lending support to 
these terrible allegations. 

Inflamed by their leaders, the Negro people 
are deserting the orderly ways society has 
provided for the redress of their grievances, 
the very ways which have brought them so 
much progress in the space of a decade. 
They are turning from courts to the streets, 
from arguments to riots. 

Look not merely at Birmingham. Look at 
New York or Pennsylvania, Illinois or Cali- 
fornia. Look at the Nation’s Capital, Not 
only have there been riotous clashes as mobs 
poured into the streets, but Negro leaders 
have announced that if the local authorities 
don't do thus-and-so, and at once, they will 
choke the streets with bigger mobs. 

The excuse for all this, we are told, is that 
the Negro’s very gains make further patience 
intolerable. Perhaps so. Yet those who per- 
suade the Negroes that violence is the in- 
stant remedy for all ills, or encourage them 
to practice Government by rioting, give am- 
munition to those who say the Negro is 
socially and politically immature, In this 
Nation both of these ideas strike at the very 
heart of society itself. 

So too do some of the remedies put for- 
ward by many political leaders, whether done 
from a desire of political gain or from a fear 
of violence. 

In New York State, where race bars no one 
from a public school, the State Board of 
Education says equal rights are not enough. 
The slightest separation of the races, from 
whatever cause, must be obliterated. School 
children must be hauled back and forth 
like pawns on a chessboard to achieve an 
arbitrary “balance” decreed by the political 
authorities. 

Now this is, first of all, as brutal a charge 
of Negro inferiority as any from the wildest 
Southern extremists, for it accepts the idea 
that the numerical presence of white chil- 
dren automatically raises the educational 
level of a school, or conversely that too many 
Negro pupils lowers it. Beyond that, this 
policy ceases to be an extension to all of 
the equal protection of the laws. It is the 
denial to all of freedom under law. A Negro 
family that does not want its child carried 
to a distant school is equal in helplessness 
under the power of the State. 

On the national level too, politicians talk 
more and more of applying the brute force 
of Government to compel people to conduct 
their private lives as the State directs, hardly 
pausing to think how this remedy would 
alter a free society. If some had their way, 
no man would be free to choose his neigh- 
bors, his children's associates, to whom he 
will give lodging or to whom he will sell a 
hot dog. 

Few political leaders any longer dare to 
try to distinguish between a just and worthy 
cause—the assurance of equal political rights 
for all citizens in our society—and a head- 
long assault against society itself, its ways of 
living and its way of ordering the laws by 
which it lives. 

Not the least of the dangers in this is that, 
if unchecked, it will breed a reaction, as a 
crowd's excesses always do, and the injury 
will be not the least to the Negro’s own 
cause. But make no mistake about it. It 
will be an injury to all if hysteria makes it 
impossible for a reasonable voice to be heard, 
if we let the reason of men be engulfed in 
the madness of a mob. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GAYLORD NELSON 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES: 


Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to call attention to the work of a volun- 
tary group of young people working to 
increase international understanding by 
means of personal friendships. _ 

The group, Youth of All Nations, Inc., 
of 16 St. Luke’s Place, New York 14, 
N. L., is directed by a Wisconsin native, 
Miss Clara Leiser, who during World 
War II worked to help young refugees 
in making friends and to acquaint young 
Americans with young people in other 
nations. 

To explain the program of Youth of 
All Nations, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a letter from a constituent, Don- 
ald Hahn, of Platteville, Wis., as well 
as a letter from Frederick G. Dutton, 
Assistant Secretary of State, about the 


group. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

PLATTEVILLE, WIS., 
March 26, 1963. 
U.S. Senator GAYLORD NELSON, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR NELSON: I write to you about 
an organization that helps to create personal 
friendships between the peoples of the world 
and yet is little heard about. It is my hope 
that through some publication or statement 
that you could make public, knowledge of 
this organization might be made available 
to greater numbers. 

The subject of my letter is Youth of All 
Nations, Inc., YOAN for short, whose head- 
quarters are at 16 Saint Luke's Place, New 
York 14, N.Y. Only a few months ago was 
I myself introduced to YOAN, and already 
I am corresponding with persons my own age 
in Germany, Italy, South Africa, and India. 
Iam a civil engineering student at Wiscon- 
sin State College and Institute of Technology 
at Platteville. Time for me is rather limited, 
but I feel that my leisure moments are well 
spent when I sit down, pen in hand, to fight 
the misconceptions of our country through 
healthful friendships. In my short period 
of writing I have discovered that my pen- 
friend are eager to hear a personally painted 
picture of America. Perhaps if more of us 
here in the United States would take a few 
minutes to jot down a few cordial, unglori- 
fied words in a friendly letter, a network of 
international connections might help to weld 
the world together in friendship. 

Membership in YOAN has many advan- 
tages for serious minded teenagers and col- 
lege level individuals desiring foreign con- 
tact. With a preliminary questionnaire con- 
cerning hobbies, interests, schooling, ambi- 
tions, etc., an applicant is selectively matched 
with a compatible pen-friend. YOAN's maga- 
zine, called Mirror for Youth and sent to all 
members, is basically a letter sharing publi- 
cation to help spread the value of one letter 
to many. Furthermore, there is the growth 
of knowledge about another country, un- 
splashingly presented by one of its citizens. 
YOAN is a way for an individual to show his 
effort for world peace and concord; even 
though one person can do relatively little, 
the collective force of many could be great. 

Youth of All Nations, Inc., is a nonprofit- 
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making, nonpartisan, nonsectarian, and 
independent international correspondence 
agency. It was founded by Miss Clara Leiser, 
a Wisconsin native, during World War II 
to assist young wartime refugees in making 
friends, and to help acquaint young Ameri- 
cans with some phases of their oversea con- 
temporaries’ life. Today Miss Leiser heads 
YOAN and is working hard so that more pen- 
friendships can be set up—my letter to you 
is intended to help Miss Leiser in her en- 
deavor. 

Would you possibly be able to forward 
what I have said, to your associates in some 
publication? If you would be kind enough 
to do this, please ask interested persons aged 
14 to 24 (these are not rigid age limits) to 
mall a stamped, self-addressed envelope and 
10 cents (for handling expenses) to Youth of 
All Nations, Inc., 16 Saint Luke's Place, New 
York 14, NY. 

I extend to you a sincere thank you for any 
assistance you can offer. 

Yours very truly, 
Donat HAHN. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., April 19, 1963. 
Hon. GAYLORD NELSON, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR NELSON: Thank you for your 
letter of April 10, 1963, and the letter from 
your constituent, Donald Hahn, of Platteville, 
Wis., who has asked you to publicize the 
letter writing organization, Youth of All 
Nations, Inc., in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
The latter communication is returned to 
you as you requested. 

Youth of All Nations is recognized by 
other “pen pal” organizations as a reputable 
group which promotes the exchange of let- 
ters between young peoples of different coun- 
tries. It was affiliated with the letter writ- 
ing committee of the people to people pro- 


I hope that this information will be useful 
to you in replying to your constituent, If 
I can be of further assistance, please do not 
hesitate to let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK G. DUTTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Memorial Day Message of Commanding 
General of the 5th Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 
‘ OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Lt. Gen, C. G. Dodge is the able and 
popular commanding general of the 5th 
Army, the headquarters of which is in 
the district which I have the honor to 
represent. Chicago is very proud of the 
5th Army and between the officers and 
enlisted personnel and the people of the 
local community there is the warmest of 
cordiality. 

Iam extending my remarks to include 
a Memorial Day editorial written by Gen- 
eral Dodge as the guest editorialist for 
the Rockford (Il.) Register-Republic. 

The editorial address follows: 

GenersaL Dopce's MEMORIAL Day EDITORIAL 

Memorial Day has a special meaning to 
members of the Armed Forces. It Is a day 
set aside in honor of American servicemen 
who, in times of peace and war, died that our 
Nation might live. 
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The tradition of paying homage to the 
dead is older than Christianity. In ancient 
Greece neglect of honors due the dead was 
a crime. At the insistence of the parents of 
dead Athenian soldiers, a general who had 
successfully defended the city against enemy 
invasion was executed. In his haste to re- 
turn to Athens to join a victory celebration 
he had left unburied his warriors who had 
fallen in battle. 

Memorial Day is a variation of this almost 
universal and time-honored custom. The 
United States is, however, the first country 
to have set aside one day each year in com- 
Memoration of all who died in its military 
service. 

This annual remembrance dates back to 
the historic general order Issued 95 years 
ago by Gen. John A. Logan, of Illinois, on 
May 5. Gencral Logan was then com- 
mander in chief of the Grand Army of the 
Republic. The 30th day of May,” the order 
read, “would be a day for decorating the 
graves of the comrades who died in defense 
of their country * * * and whose bodies 
now lie in almost every city, village, or ham- 
let churchyard in the land.” He expressed 
the hope “that it will be kept up from year 
to year,” and it has. 

Since its inception, Memorial Day has in- 
creased in significance and public attention. 
It honors the memory of some 493,000 Amer- 
icans, both the Blue and the Gray, who gave 
their lives in the War Between the States, 
and of the close to 600,000 Americans who, 
shoulder to shoulder in conflicts that fol- 
lowed, died in fighting tyranny and preserv- 
ing the sacred rights and the freedoms upon 
which our country was founded. 

The soldier at Gettysburg, the Rough Rider 
who fell on San Juan Hill, the doughboy in 
the shadows of the Argonne Forest, the fight- 
ing man killed on Normandy Beach or on 
Pork Chop Hill—all are honored on Memo- 
rial Day by an America strong in the convic- 
tions to which they dedicated their services 
and their lives. 

A symbol of what Memorial Day means to 
us can be seen on that day, and on every 
day, at the Arlington National Cemetery. 
There a sentry regularly paces back and 
forth in front of the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier which marks the final resting place 
of three comrades in arms. 

To the people of our country this march 
of the sentry at Arlington Cemetery is in- 
deed symbolical of their respect to our 
honored dead, of the nationwide tribute par- 
ticularly brought into focus and exemplified 
by Memorial Day. 

It has been said, and well said, that a na- 
tion which values anything more than free- 
dom quite likely will lose that freedom. And 
if it is money or comfort it values more, it 
will lose that, too. 

Today, in a period of relative peace around 
the world, we of Fifth Army and fellow mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces continue to dedi- 
cate our skills and arms in the service of our 
country and the cause of liberty. 

Memorial Day ds us that we shall de- 
serve to survive and to prosper only to the 
degree that we are willing to pay the price of 
freedom: in the precious coin of courage, 
self-discipline, and steadfast devotion to the 
great principles of our American faith. 


Best New Way To Beat King-Anderson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ANCHER NELSEN 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the prop- 
aganda for the King-Anderson social se- 
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curity approach to the health problems 
of the elderly continues, although there 
are vastly better ways of dealing with 
them. I hope that the Ways and Means 
Committee and the House will have the 
opportunity to consider my bill, H.R. 388, 
which is a companion bill of H.R. 21 
introduced by my colleague, Congress- 
man Frank Bow, described in the follow- 
ing article from Medical Economics for 
June 7, 1963, by John S. DeTar, M.D.: 

Best New War To Beat KInG-ANDERSON 


The threat of Government control of med- 
ical care through social security financing 
might be eliminated once and for all during 
the present session of the Congress, but not 
by merely attacking the King-Anderson type 
of legislation. A positive alternative pro- 
gram is needed. Representative FRANK T. 
Bow, Republican, of Ohio, has that alterna- 
tive—his health insurance benefits bill. It 
Would provide the aged with comprehensive 
hospital and medical insurance coverage to 
be paid for in part by Federal funds. 

Since Government funds would be used, 
What advantage does the Bow bill have over 
King-Anderson? One advantage is that par- 
ticipation would. not be compulsory. The 
Person over 65 would retain the freedom to 
take Federal help or leave it. Were he to 
take it, he would choose his own doctor and 
hospital without Federal intervention. 
There would be no bureaucrats checking on 
deductibles, diagnoses or hospital stays, be- 
Cause each oldster would have a contract 
With a private insurance company—not with 
the Federal Government. Since the pro- 
Bram would encourage the aged to seek medi- 
Cal-hospital insurance protection of their 
Own choosing, it would help keep the Blues 
and the commercial carriers competitive. 
Since it would best serve the lower income 
groups, it would eliminate much of the pres- 
ent cost of indigent care. And since it would 
supplement Kerr-Mills, it would help end the 
threat of Government control of medicine 
Via social-security-financed medical care. 

When dynamic Mr. Bow recently explained 
his plan to an audience of over 2,000 family 

in Chicago, he was rewarded with 
Prolonged applause. Many of the doctors 
asked where his plan had been hiding and 
Why the ANA. is not supporting it. I now 
ask the same question. In fact, over a year 
ago I asked in this column for a program 
that would provide over 65 with 
Blue plan policies to be purchased with Fed- 
eral funds on a tax-deductible basis. I am 
convinced that the aged are going to 
get Blue plan protection or something like 
it, that Federal funds will be used to buy 
that protection and that the program will be 
Administered through social security—unless 
Mr. Bow's plan or something like it is 
adopted. 

The Bow bill, if passed —at this writing it's 

the hands of the House Ways and Means 
ttee—would allow a tax credit of up to 

$150 for each individual over 65 who is cov- 
ered by a comprehensive medical-hospital- 
Care policy. Alternatively, the son who buys 
Such coverage for his parents could take the 
tax credit. So could the ex-employer who 
buys the coverage for his retired employees. 

That tax-deductible feature has two ad- 
vantages: It would provide an incentive for 
individual effort in giving oldsters much- 
needed health insurance. And it would hold 

© Government's administrative costs to a 

um. In fact, no new bureau would be 
needed; the Internal Revenue Service would 

ter the plan. 
een about the retired person who has 
ttle or no income and no family or ex- 
employer to buy coverage for him? He's pro- 
vided for, too. The Bow bill would make a 
Certificate worth $150 available tohim. The 
Nan could be used only for buying 
th insurance coverage. The insurer 
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would turn in such certificates to the US. 
Treasury and get cash in return. By financ- 
ing the cost of these certificates through gen- 
eral funds, we would spread the expense over 
the entire population—instead of increasing 
social security taxes on the young employed. 

Would $150 a year be enough to provide 
adequate coverage? Very likely. That figure 
comes from private insurance experts. They 
believe that competition among health in- 
surance carriers for a market estimated at 
14 million oldsters would keep costs down to 
that amount. 

Yet if the Bow bill is so good, why hasn't 
the AMA endorsed it? Quite obviously be- 
cause of the use of Federal funds. I don't 
doubt the risk of that. But is that risk 
worth taking? I'm sure it is—if taken in 
support of an alternative to social security- 
financed medicine, an alternative that’s more 
comprehensive than Kerr-Mills. Tm also 
sure that the time to choose that alternative 
ig now. Though this Bow bill isn’t perfect, 
it does merit the careful scrutiny of all who 
value private enterprise above Federal control 
and free competition above Government 
monopoly. 


The Thin Fabric of Social Harmony 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, on May 27 
and 28 the citizens of my State were 
privileged to hear one of our great radio 
stations speak out on the subject of ra- 
cial harmony. The broadcast emanated 
from radio station WOWO, the Fort 
Wayne outlet of the Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Co. 

This editorial correctly points out that 
the quest for racial equality must be a 
national, not a regional effort. It em- 
phasizes quite properly, that a first step 
in this direction is equal opportunity for 
employment. 

Mr. President, I am proud that the 
views contained in this editorial were 
voiced in my own State of Indiana for 
an audience composed largely of Hoo- 
siers. But the message of the editorial 
is appropriate for citizens of every State 
and every region, 

Above all, this is encouraging evidence 
that Americans are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the intimate relationship 
between civil rights and individual atti- 
tudes and actions. 

In order for others to benefit from 
reading this editorial, I ask unanimous 
consent to have its text printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue THIN FABRIC or RACIAL HARMONY 
(By Carl W. Vandagrift) 

If eloquence were a true measure of prog- 
ress in race relations, racial discrimination 
would not exist. Much has been written and 
spoken of the political, moral, legal, social, 
and economic soundness of racial equality, 
but words have won few battles for the 
Negro and the ugly scar of racial discrimina- 
tion remains more fact than fiction in the 
country today. 

The thin fabric of racial harmony in the 
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North has created a certain distasteful hypoc- 
risy among many northern citizens who view 
with alarm and concern the racial unrest in 
the South. Because Negro impatience has 
not given way to bitterness, anger, and hate 
in northern cities and because of a tradition 
of racial tolerance, most of us assume the 
northern Negro, unlike his southern brother, 
is content with his lot. Most people recog- 
nize and, at the same time deplore the fact 
that most northern Negroes may not live 
where they choose, are last hired and first 
fired, and educationally deprived. We de- 
plore, but we are still slow to act. Racial 
harmony in the North is, at best, a thin 
thread and someday this thread may break 
in the manner of Birmingham or Greensboro. 
It could happen here in Fort Wayne, Ind. 

The fact that it could happen in Fort 
Wayne was pointed up recently by a local 
Negro leader, Robert Wilkerson, executive 
secretary of the Fort Wayne Urban League. 
Because employment opportunities are often 
the basis of Negro problems, Wilkerson chal- 
lenged a group a group of local business and 
industrial leaders to do more thana “politely 
compromising job of hirlng Negroes." He 
maintained there has been no serious effort 
to integrate the Negro into local business and 
industry, pointing out. that if only three 
local plants were to lay off their Negro work- 
ers, four-fifths of Fort Wayne's Negro fami- 
lies would need public help within 10 days. 
Wilkerson’s point was that if the Negro is 
to be integrated into the American middle- 
class way of life, equal employment oppor- 
tunities represent a vital first step. Other- 
wise, the Negro is doomed to remain in his 
ghetto of poverty, which, in turn, breeds 
apathy and lack of motivation. 

We, at WOWO, believe that employment 
of Negroes on the basis of ability, and not 
color, offers the opportunity for business and 
industry to establish by deeds, not words, a 
chance for complete community integration 
of the Negro. Failure to provide for equal 
opportunity for our Negro citizens will only 
foster Negro impatience and discontent. Fort 
Wayne is not Birmingham, Ala., but the 
thread of racial harmony here may be thinner 
than you think, 


We Have Lost the “Old Man” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, last 
weekend citizens of the 19th Illinois Con- 
gressional District suffered a real loss 
with the death of Mr. Harold Truax. 

Mr. Truax, the founder of Truax Traer 
Coal Co., was one of Illinois’ most illus- 
trious citizens and the people of his local 
community have lost a true friend. 

We was prominent in circles of coal 
producers throughout the Nation. He 
served as president of the Illinois Coal 
Operators Association, the Hlinols Min- 
ing Institute, and was active in YMCA 
work. 

Not because of his success in the busi- 
ness world do we mourn his death, but. 
rather because of the many fine deeds 
he did for his community, and the 
splendid contribution he made in the 
area of land reclamation. 

Mr. Truax was a pioneer in this field 
and was responsible for the improvement 
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of hundreds of acres of wasteland in 
western Illinois. His dream of creating 
something of beauty and usefulness for 
his community has gained national 
prominence. He will be truly missed. 

An editorial in the Canton Daily 
Ledger describes better than I the esteem 
in which he was held and I am pleased 
to make this a part of the RECORD: 

We Have Lost THE “OLD Man” 

Nicknamed the Old Man, Mr. Harold Truax 
fulfilled the American dream of the last gen- 
eration. 

His beginnings were certainly humble. 
Through hard work and intelligent business 
decisions the Old Man fought his way up 
through the business world to the very top. 

He was equally at home in a pair of cover- 
alls, wandering around the feedlot of a farm 
or the bottom of a mine pit, or in a silk sult, 
presiding over a board of directors meeting 
in Chicago. 

His vision of reclamation of strip-mined 
land prompted the development of Wee-Ma- 
Tuk Country Club, an area devoted to all- 
around living and recreation. The Old Man’s 
dream of creating something of beauty and 
usefulness for our community has gained 
national prominence. 

He had three traits which made him stand 
out. 

First, there was the pioneer spirit and will- 
ingness to work to realize his ambitions. 

Next, a rugged individualism allowed him 
to speak his mind without being afraid of 
what others might think. 

Humility was the third trait. 

Even after he arrived at the top of the 
business world the Old Man remained 
humble—a trait which many, if not most, 
men lose. 

America needs more men like Mr. Truax. 


Independence of the Philippines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Belatedly, Mr. Speaker, 
we wish to take this opportunity to send 
warm felicitations to His Excellency the 
President of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, Diosdado P. Macapagal; and His 
Excellency the Philippine Ambassador to 
the United States, Amelito R. Mutuc, on 
the occasion of the anniversary of her 
independence. 

It was on June 12,.1898, that General 
Emilio Aguinaldo proclaimed the Philip- 
pines Independence from Spain, after 
centuries of subjugation. Although that 
independence was soon eclipsed by sev- 
eral decades of U.S. rule, that rule was 
in the nature of political tutelage which 
was terminated as soon as it became clear 
to all concerned that the people of the 
Philippines were indeed fully capable of 
standing on their own feet. 

The Philippines received its independ- 
ence from the United States in 1946, but 
in view of the transitory nature of the 
period of American rule, it is fitting that 
the independence of the Philippines be 
dated from 1898, when its people first 
breathed the exhilarating air of free- 
dom. No one can phrase this point more 
eloquently than President Macapagal 
has done when he said: 
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A nation is born Into freedom on the day 
when such a people, molded into a nation by 
& process of cultural evolution and sense of 
oneness born of common struggle and suf- 
fering, announces to the world that it as- 
serts its natural right to liberty and is ready 
to defend it with blood, life, and honor. 


It was almost 187 years ago that our 
American Declaration of Independence 
was signed. Our forefathers, like yours, 
were ready to defend their natural right 
to liberty with their blood, life and honor. 
Thus both our nations, through their re- 
spective struggles for independence, have 
earned the right to the title of defenders 
of freedom. 

But another equally important reason 
for referring to our two nations as de- 
fenders of freedom is that we are both 
stanch advocates of the representative 
form of government, believing in the 
fundamental principles that government 
shall be based on the consent of the gov- 
erned, and that man has certain unalien- 
able rights, among which are the rights 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. 

In addition to these solid moral, ideolo- 
gical, and political bonds between our 
two nations, there is the unforgettable 
shared experience of Americans and Fil- 
ipinos fighting shoulder to shoulder on 
Bataan and holding on to Corregidor; 
the shared experience of the Bataan 
death march and the prison camps; and 
the shared experience of together liberat- 
ing the Philippines from the Japanese 
conqueror. What a magnificent demon- 
stration of the mutual respect and mu- 
tual loyalty between our two nations, 
when in the darkest days of World War 
II the Filipinos, whom we had then been 
governing for four decades, stood side 
by side with us, even to the bitter end in 
those situations where no other end was 
available. 

Our shared experiences in World War 
II, and our more recent experiences with 
the multitude of military, political, and 
ideological challenges facing us in the 
post-war world, have served to remind us 
that freedom can never be taken for 
granted. To preserve freedom under the 
challenge of alien ideologies, we must be 
ever willing to defend and strengthen our 
free institutions as ardently as our fore- 
fathers worked to establish them. The 
American people are proud to have been 
associated with the Philippine people in 
this noble venture in the past, and look 
forward to a continued association for 
this purpose for years to come. 


The Madness of a Mob 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
to an editorial which appeared in this 
morning’s Wall Street Journal and which 
should appeal to common sense and 
reason among all of our citizens. 
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I do not believe that any of us, North 
or South, can in truth subscribe to a 
double standard of civil conduct. State 
and local laws must be respected by all 
of our citizens and no segment of the 
population can be granted immunity to 
the law simply because they find the 
law, State or local, displeasing. The 
present civil rights strife in this country 
must be reduced to a law and order 
proposition or the rights of the whole 
population will be transgressed and 
impaired. 

Following is the editorial entitled “The 
Madness of a Mob,” which appeared in 
the Wall Street Journal of June 24, 1963: 

TRR MADNESS OF A MOB 


When the Supreme Court, a decade ago, 
first struck down official segregation in the 
public schools, the most vocal southern op- 
ponents—the people called extremists“ 
defended segregation with two arguments. 

One was that the Negro people as a group, 
whatever the individual exceptions, were 
neither sufficiently socially advanced nor po- 
litically mature for full integration Into the 
community. 

The second contention was that the po- 
litical leaders fighting southern segregation 
practices had a more far reaching objective 
than the mere striking down of the segre- 
gation laws themselves. The cry was that 
the ultimate aim was not merely the admis- 
sion of able and qualified Negroes into white 
schools but the forcible amalgamation of 
the two races, socially and otherwise, with- 
out regard to any other considerations of 
the effects of this on society or other people's 
rights. 

Not the least of the tragedies in the pres- 
ent racial situation is that a good many 
Negro leaders and a great many white poli- 
ticians seem now bent on lending support 
to these terrible allegations. 

Inflamed by their leaders, the Negro peo- 
ple are deserting the orderly ways society 
has provided for the redress of their griev- 
ances, the very ways which have brought 
them so much progress in the space of a 
decade. They are turning from courts to 
the streets, from arguments to riots. 

Look not merely at Birmingham. Look at 
New York or Pennsylvania, Illinois or Cali- 
fornia. Look at the Nation’s Capital. Not 
only have there been riotous clashes as mobs 
poured into the streets, but Negro leaders 
have announced that if the local authorities 
don't do thus-and-so, and at once, they will 
choke the streets with bigger mobs. 

The excuse for all this, we are told, is 
that the Negro's very gains make further pa- 
tlence intolerable. Perhaps so. Yet those 
who persuade the Negroes that violence is 
the instant remedy for all ills, or encourage 
them to practice government by rioting, give 
ammunition to those who say the Negro is 
socially and politically immature. In this 
Nation both of these ideas strike at the very 
heart of society itself. 

So too do some of the remedies put for- 
ward by many political leaders, whether done 
from a desire of political gain or from a fear 
of violence. 

In New York State, where race bars no 
one from a public school, the State board 
of education says equal rights are not 
enough. The slightest separation of the 
races, from whatever cause, must be obliter- 
ated. Schoolchildren must be hauled back 
and forth like pawns on a chessboard to 
achieve an arbitrary balance decreed by the 
political authorities. 

Now this is, first of all, as brutal a charge 
of Negro inferiority as any from the wildest 
southern extremists, for it accepts the idea 
that the numerical presence of white chil- 
dren automatically raises the educational 
level of a school, or conversely that too many 
Negro pupils lowers it. Beyond that, this 
policy ceases to bo an extension to all of 
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the equal protection of the laws. It is the 
denial to all of freedom under law. A Negro 
family that does not want its child carried 
to a distant school is equal in helplessness 
under the power of the State. 

On the national level too, politicians talk 
more and more of applying the brute force 
of Government to compel people to conduct 
their private lives as the State directs, hardly 
Pausing to think how this remedy would 
alter a free society. If some had their way, 
ho man would be free to choose his neigh- 
bors, his children’s associates, to whom he 
Will give lodging or to whom he will sell a 
hotdog. 

Few political leaders any longer dare to try 
to distinguish between a just and worthy 
Cause—the assurance of equal political rights 
for all citizens in our society—and a head- 
long assault against society itself, its ways 
of living and its ways of ordering the laws by 
which it lives. 

Not the least of the dangers in this is that, 
if unchecked, it will breed a reaction, as a 
crowd's excesses always do, and the injury 
will be not the least to the Negro’s own 
Cause. But make no mistake about it. It 
Will be an injury to all if hysteria makes it 
impossible for a reasonable voice to be heard, 
if we let the reason of men be engulfed in 
the madness of a mob. 


Detection of Emphysema 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Erwin Knoll, of the Ad- 
Vance News Service recently wrote an 
article appearing in several of the news- 
Papers throughout the country on the 
demonstration that is to be put on here 
at the Capitol for the detection of em- 
physema. 

This demonstration could not be pos- 
sible without the complete cooperation 
of you, Mr. Speaker, a dedicated man to 
the health and welfare of our people and 
to Dr. George Calver, the Capitol phy- 


I would like at this point to insert in 
the Recorn Mr. Knoll's article: 
Scientists To TEST SOLONS—LUNGPOWER Is 

DrseasE CLUE 
(By Erwin Knoll) 
Wasuinaton.—The lungpower of the Na- 
tion's legislators will undergo scientific test- 
late next month, but the aim will not be 
to determine who is the biggest blowhard on 
Capitol Hill. 
Members of Congress will be asked to take 
in a respiratory disease screening pro- 
which could point the way to a dra- 
Matic breakthrough in the detection of lung 
Allments, / 

W. K. Grimley, executive secretary of the 

Alabama Tuberculosis Association, disclosed 
that a uniquely-equipped mobile re- 
Sire tee will be brought to the Capitol 
unds week of July 22 to apply the tests 

to Congressmen, 

The project, arranged by Representative 
rn A. Ronrurs, Democrat, of Alabama, 

Cooperation with the U.S. Public Health 
Service, 18 designed to focus national atten- 
tion on a pioneer medical screening program 
established in Alabama 1 year ago. 
tus ners of the Alabama effort including 

State's tuberculosis associations, the 
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Medical College of Alabama, and the Public 
Health Service’s Division of Air Pollution— 
hope the demonstration may lead to estab- 
lishment of a nationwide screening program 
which could save thousands of lives and re- 
lieve much suffering from increasingly preva- 
lent lung diseases. 

The key instrument in the mobile research 
van is a pulmonary performance recorder 
that measures the way human lungs func- 
tion during the breathing process in much 
the same way that the electrocardiogram 
gages heart action and the fluoroscope shows 
intestinal functions. 

Coupled with the pulmonary performance 
recorder in the screening program are a chest 
X-ray, an air pollution sampling technique, 
and a personal questionnaire covering such 
points as occupational history, medical back- 
ground, smoking habits, and home heating 
and &hir-conditioning factors. 

Researchers hope this combination of data 
will lead to early identification and treat- 
ment of unsuspected instances of lung dis- 
ease, indicate how widespread lung disease 
is in the population and in which groups it 
is most likely to occur, and furnish clues to 
the causes of lung disease, and their preven- 
tion. 

-A representative sampling of 10,000 per- 
sons has been screened in the Alabama pro- 
gram so far, and that number is to be 
doubled in the next year. Some 10 percent 
of the individuals tested have been found to 
suffer from lung conditions warranting im- 
mediate medical attention. 

A major target of the project is em- 
physema, a lung ailment characterized by 
acute shortness of breath and linked to areas 
of high air pollution as well as to heavy 
cigarette smoking. The disease now claims 
a higher death rate than tuberculosis. 

Early stages of emphysema are generally 
not revealed by chest X-rays and the Ala- 
bama researchers hope the respiratory tests 
will furnish a more reliable diagnostic tech- 
nique. 

They also plan to follow up some of the 
tested individuals over a 5-year period to 
see how many develop pulmonary symptoms 
later on and to attempt to isolate the factors 
that cause disease. 

Members of Congress could prove to be ac- 
tive subjects for the screening program: em- 
physema occurs most often in men over 35 
who are characterized by much nervous ac- 
tivity. 


Discrimination in U.S. Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
June 20, 1963, issue of the Columbia Rec- 
ord, of Columbia, S.C., contains some im- 
portant facts and editorial opinions on 
current employment policies and prac- 
tices of the administration. This very 
interesting editorial is entitled “Discrim- 
ination in U.S. Jobs.” I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DISCRIMINATION IN U.S. Joss 

Aw, come off it. 

Federal officials in South Carolina and else- 
where who contend that they aren't stretch- 
ing rules and bending the law in favor of the 


Negro in hirings and promotions are abusing 
the truth. 
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In this State, and in other communities, 
Federal jobs are being dispensed solely on the 
basis of race. In its zeal to achieve some 
sort of mystical balance of employment, the 
Kennedy administration is establishing not 
a Fair Employment Practices Commission, 
but a Discriminatory Employment Practices 
Commission. 

One national writer has concluded that, 
across the Nation, while “Federal agencies, 
with the approval and indeed the encour- 
agement of the Civil Service Commission, 
are stretching rules a bit to give Negroes a 
better chance at promotions and hirings: 
white employees have not been hurt mate- 
rially in the process.” 

Joseph Young has written, There is some 
evidence that the Kennedy administration 
has engaged in politics in promotions d 
appointments of some Negroes, particularly 
in the Post Office Department. The National 
Association of Postal Supervisors says that 
some Negroes selected for promotion to key 
assignments in the Post Office Department 
appear to have been selected more for their 
Democratic Party and civil rights group con- 
nections than for their experience and 
ability.” 

In Dallas, the United Federation of Postal 
Clerks complained when 3 Negroes were 
promoted to postal supervisory jobs over 53 
other white employees who were ahead of 
them on the promotion register. 

In New Orleans, the Army Corps of Engl- 
neers has recently required its appointment 
officers to forward to district headquarters 
the reasons for not hiring Negro applicants 
from the job register. No such reasons are 
required when whites are not hired. 

In Washington, “some career officials say 
they are being pressured to promote Negroes 
even. though they aren’t the best qualified 
for the jobs.” 

In the Nation’s Capitol, also, there is talk 
of a quota system for the Veteran's Admin- 
istration whereby a certain number of super- 
visory jobs must go to Negroes, regardless of 
qualifications. There are rumors that the 
Labor Department has a double standard for 
typist applicants—40 words a minute for 
whites and 20 words for Negroes. The Air 
Force reportedly wants its Negro employees 
used primarily in activities where they are in 
contact with the public, and hence get across 
the point that the Air Force has abolished 
discrimination. 

But that’s Washington, Dallas, and New 
Orleans, you might contend. This couldn't 
be happening in Columbia. 

Oh—couldn't it? 

Take the case of the Air Force, desiring to 
have its Negro employees confront the pub- 
lic. One Federal office in Columbia within 
the fortnight was ordered to hire a Negro 
“for the front office” to persuade Columbians 
that there was no discrimination. 

This same office is under orders from Wash- 
ington to hire any qualified Negro applicant 
above the two lowest civil service grades. 
It doesn’t matter if there's an opening or 
not, The Federal Agency has been instructed 
to “create” a job and let Washington worry 
about the funds. 

Quite obviously, if a qualified white ap- 
plicant appears—there is no opening. 

At another Federal agency just this past 
week, a white secretary resigned. The tele- 
phone jangled. W. called. “Hire 
a Negro replacement," was the instruction. 
Next morning three Negro applicants ap- 
peared. One was hired. 

At still another Federal agency, white 
women employees who go on extended leave 
(maternity, for example) have no assurance 
that their jobs will be waiting when they 
return. In the past, there's been no doubt 
about it. Now, this Agency is busily en- 
gaged in hiring Negro women to create a 
balanced employment. 

Shall we goon? Had enough? 

The truth is that Federal agencies are 
discriminating in favor of Negroes in their 
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employment and promotion activities 
twisting and bending the law and civil serv- 
ice regulations. 

Federal officials who blandly assert that 
employment proceeds now without regard to 
color or ereed aren't being truthful. Jobs 
are being given to Negroes because they are 
Negroes. These same jobs are not available 
to white applicants. 


Independence of Mali 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on June 

20, the Federation of Mali celebrated 
her third anniversary of independence. 
We wish to take this opportunity to send 
warm felicitations to His Excellency the 
President of the Mali Federation, Modibo 
Keita; and His Excellency the Mali Am- 
bassador to the United States, Oumar 
Sow. 
On June 20, 1960, the Mali Federation, 
comprising the former French Soudan 
and Senegal, became an independent 
state within the French community. 
The federation was not a lasting one, for 
historical and immediate differences led 
to its breakup by August. The two 
member states amicably parted, with 
Soudan retaining the name Mali. 

The new Republic of Mali, proclaimed 
on September 22, 1960, was the heir of 
an ancient and brilliant empire which 
flouirshed in Africa around the time the 
European continent was experiencing 
what historians have popularly called its 
“dark ages.” The Mali empire ex- 
tended over a large portion of West 
Africa, and its Islamic civilization was 
dynamic and prosperous. The people 
and government of the new Mali are de- 
termined to emulate the Mali of the 
past. 

The Republic of Mali shares common 
borders with Mauritania, Senegal, 
Guinea, Ivory Coast, Upper Volta, and 
the Sahara. It has always been a cross- 
roads on the trans-Saharan trade routes, 
and its age-old settlements such as Tim- 
buctoo conjure up images of the Arabian 
Nights. 

But Mali is as much of the 20th cen- 
tury as of the past. It has been a center 
of political activity since World War II 
when Modibo Keita, now the President 
of Mali, the late Mamadou Konate, and 
several other prominent Soudanese were 
among the cofounders of the regional 
political movement, Rassemblement 
Democrtaique Africain. 

Since achieving independence Mali has 
been an active force working toward 
greater unity on the African continent, 
in the Ghana-Guinea-Mali union, as one 
of the founders of the Casablanca group, 
and recently at Addis Ababa as a stanch 
supporter of an inter-African unity 
charter. Reporting back to the people 
of Mali after the Charter of the Organ- 
ization of African Unity had been 
signed, President Keita stated that an 
important step had been taken to frus- 
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trate attempts at division and crystalli- 
zation of Africa into antagonistic blocs. 

The spirit of the new Mali is accurately 
refiected in the constitution of the re- 
public. Reaffirming the rights and liber- 
ties of man and of the citizen, the pre- 
amble provides that the republic “shall 
create the conditions necessary for the 
harmonious development of the indi- 
vidual and the family as the center of a 
modern society, with full respect for the 
African personality.” The preamble 
enumerates certain rights: the right to 
employment and to rest, the right to 
strike, and the right to assemble into 
organizations of cooperation or organiza- 
tions created by one’s choice for the pro- 
motion and defense of professional in- 
terests. 

The new Mali deserves our congratula- 
tions for its dynamic resurgence. Presi- 
dent Modibo Keita is one of Africa’s ris- 
ing young political leaders who is becom- 


ing known and who is being listened to 


throughout the African continent. 
Mali’s economy is being transformed by 
carefully thought out development plans. 
The people of Mali are engaged in build- 
ing schools and working the land in a 
huge national investissement humain— 
human investment—development pro- 
gram. 

On this third anniversary of inde- 
pendence we salute the people of Mali 
and President Modibo Keita for 3 years 
of noteworthy accomplishments and ex- 
press our best wishes for Mali’s continu- 
ing development and prosperity. 


Hon. William Jennings Bryan Dorn: 
The Launching of the “John C. Calhoun” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, on Saturday June 22, 1963, at 
Newport News, Va., the SSB(N) 630— 
the USS. John C. Calhoun—was 
launched. 

This Polaris submarine bears the name 
of one of the most illustrious men ever 
to grace the Halls of the Congress of the 
United States. President Kennedy, in 
his book “Profiles in Courage,” said “who 
formed with Webster the most outstand- 
ing triumvirate the Senate has ever 
known, Henry Clay and John C. Cal- 
houn.” 

Harriet Martineau, the English spin- 
ster, referred to Calhoun as the “cast 
iron man who looks as if he had never 
been born and never could be extin- 
guished.” 

He could have 
Said Webster 
demolished Newton, Calvin, or even John 
Locke as a logician. 

President Kennedy, in his book above 
referred to, had this to say 


His speeches, stripped of all excess verbiage, 
marched across the Senate floor in even 
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columns, measured, disciplined, carrying all 
before them. 


It is little wonder that President Ken- 
nedy, at my request, designated such an 
important instrument in our arsenal of 
freedom for a man who championed in 
cause so dear to the heart of every living 
South Carolinian. 

The speaker for the occasion was the 
brilliant orator, our beloved colleague, 
the gentleman from South Carolina, the 
Honorable WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 
Dorn. Mr. Dorn’s magnificent address, 
delivered in his inimitable oratorical 
style, brought round after round of spon- 
taneous patriotic applause. No one 
could. have suppressed Mr. Dorn on this 
occasion. Mr. Speaker, South Carolina 
was proud of Mr. Dorn’s performance for 
her favorite son. South Carolina is 
proud of Mr. Dorn. 


I want the Congress of the United 
States and America to read his address. 
Capt. G. A. Wright, chaplain for the 5th 
Naval District delivered a most appropri- 
ate prayer for the occasion. I want to 
insert this prayer just before Mr. Donx's 
address: 

PRAYER BY Carr. G. A. WRIGHT 

Almighty and Ever-loving God, whose 
way is in the sea and across the ocean waves: 
whose path winds silently through the dark, 
deep waters, at this solemn moment we in- 
voke Thy devine blessing upon this launch- 
ing ceremony. In Thy mercy, O God, help 
us to lift this occasion to a level where we 
may experience the triumph of the best 
within us. We confess that we are not al- 
ways ready to acknowledge either Thy sovy- 
ereignty or our dependence upon Thee. 
Too often have we failed to recognize Thy 
power, even when the evidence around us— 
and within us—was remembering. Give us. 
therefore, the insight to demonstrate Thy 
praise not only in words but in deeds, 
may we never, never fail Thee. For all who 
have contributed to the total effort—humsaa 
and material—essential to the making of 
this exciting occasion a present reality, we 
readily raise our gratitude and appreciation. 
Especially do we remember with thanks the 
unnamed American who in one way or an- 
other shoulder the higher cost of keeping thé 
free world free. We commend to Thee the 
officers and men who share the awesome re- 
sponsibility of manning and controlling this 
mighty Polaris submarine. May they 
all who follow ever serve with loyalty, cour- 
age, and devotion as John C. Calhoun f 
whatever mission assigned. “Eternal Father, 
stay and save, whose arms doth bind the 
restless wave,” save us from the temptation 
to place our security and trust in ships, in 
arms alone, when our real strength lies in 
the determination to place patriotism before 
self-interest, truth before propaganda, law 
before tyranny and faith in God before un- 
belief and self-sufficing. We who love free- 
dom more than life pray this prayer in the 
mame and for the sake of the Prince 
Peace. Amen. 

AppREss OF WILLIAM JENNINGS Bryan DORN: 
DEMOCRAT, Or SOUTH CAROLINA, AT 
LAUNCHING OF THE POLARIS SUB 
U.S. S. “JouNn C. CALHOUN,” Newport NEWS: 
Va., JUNE 22, 1963 
England in the year 1500 was a small dot 

on the map of the world. Her population 

and land area were insignificant when com, 
pared to the populations and land masses of 

Eurasia, England had experienced Invasion 

and conquest by the Romans and Normans: 

Around the year 1500 British leaders were 

aware there would be future attempts 

conquests of their native land by foreign 
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powers. These were men of great foresight, 
They had imagination and vision., They had 
keen Insight into future eventualities and 
future dangers. They formulated a policy 
for survival. They took an inventory and 
found that England could muster no great 
land armies and had access to limited natural 
resources: These intrepid leaders turned to 
Science and technology as a means of sur- 
vival. England turned to her skills and to 
the industrials arts. England did the things 
she could do best. She bullt a navy—the 
superior of any in the world. She destroyed 
the Spanish Armada and for nearly 400 years 
Britannia ruled the waves. Her great navy 
controlled the seven seas of the world, She 
led the world in commerce. The sun never 
set on the English language, English art, 
literature, and culture. British law, the 
Christian religion, and dignity of the indi- 
vidual followed the British fleet to the very 
ends of the earth. The British Navy with 
their Union Jack was the symbol of peace 
and civilized power. Our country today is 
much indebted for our own freedom to the 
imperial British Navy. 

The United States, as it faces the future, is 
confronted with a similar problem. We are 
outnumbered numerically, and in the face of 
Communist expansion we are small geo- 
graphically. We cannot muster the largest 
land armies in the world to insure freedom 
and peace. Our only hope of survival and 
our only hope to maintain free world leader- 
ship and to preserve the peace is through 
Superior leadership in science and tech- 
nology. Only as long as we stay ahead of our 
Potential enemies in the fleld of scientific 
research and development, can we hope to 
Temain the arsenal of democracy and the 
heart and core of freedom. The hopes and 
aspirations of all free peoples look to this 
Nation for leadership during these critical 

es. We must accept the challenge. We 
have no alternative. z 

The launching of the John C. Calhoun here 
today is a-manifestation of our determina- 
tion to keep the sea lanes of the world open 
to all nations and to all people. We must 
Police the waterways of the world so that 
freemen can remain free and continue active 

the cause of spreading freedom. There 
will be attempts in the future to control the 
seas of the world for evil, for conquest, and 
tor slavery. There will be attempts by the 
forces of totalitarianism to control the air, 
the winds, the air currents, and the weather. 
There will be attempts by these forces of 
Rutocracy to control the currents of the sea. 
We are on the threshold of the greatest 
challenge in all the history of civilization, 
We must be first. There is no place in the 
World of today for second best. The nation 
that controls the seas of the world and is 

t in space will control the world for the 
next 1,000 years. The choice is for good or 
for evil, We have no other. We must lead 
and insure freedom, ethics, morality, and 
Peace even beyond our own time. 

Science and technology, control of the sea- 
es, control of space, leadership, science 
PoS technology for what? To preserve the 
Undamental principles enunciated in the 
Magna Carta, the Declaration of Independ- 
nce, the Constitution of the United States, 
and its Bill of Rights. The importance and 
Se and worth of the individual, a basic 

lief that man is more than a grain of sand 
on the seashore of time to be shoveled by the 

i sters of the state for their own selfish 

8 and power, Millennial days have not 
9 8 Oppression, slavery, poverty are 
RA rps even in this modern world. These 

ls flourish and grow in the areas under 
control of dictators and those secking to in- 
5 and conquer the world. In those 

eas of true representative government, 
wits with a republican form of government 
h th majority rule, we find on the other 
2 a maximum of liberty, tolerance, un- 

standing, law and order, culture, and a 
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higher standard of living. This is still the 
world of the strong and the weak, of the 
oppressor and the oppressed, and until the 
millennial years, the United States must re- 
main invincible on the sea, on the land, in 
the air, and in the space beyond the air. 
Our Armed Forces will be truly peace forces. 

This nuclear powered John C. Calhoun is 
a magnificent instrumentality of peace. It 
will embody the traditions, the heritages, and 
and the esprit de corps of the U.S. Navy. 
The U.S. Navy from John Paul Jones down 
to this hour has played a major role in the 
freedom and growth of this Republic. The 
glorious history of the U.S. Navy will be 
exemplified in the John C. Calhoun and in its 
crew, its officers, and those industrial artists 
of this great shipbuilding yard who no less 
than those in uniform are making a contri- 
bution to the cause of peace and freedom. 

In the budding days of this Republic, John 
C. Calhoun, the statesman, played a leading 
role in the emergence of the new Nation as 
a growing world power. It was John C. 
Calhoun, the nationalist, serving in Con- 
gress as one of the famous war hawks who 
was determined that the United States would 
take its rightful place among the great pow- 
ers of the world. It was in this era of 
Calhoun that the world first realized that a 
new and powerful nation was developing. 
As Secretary of War under President James 
Monroe, Calhoun reorganized our national 
defense and gave it dignity and respect. He 
was far ahead of his time and advocated 
measures of military preparedness which 
were adopted 100 years later. 

Calhoun was a member of the President's 
Cabinet when the famous Monroe Doctrine 
was formulated and became the cornerstone 
of American forelgn policy in the Western 
Hemisphere. This great policy which has 
served this Nation and the free world so 
admirably for 150 years is not dead. It could 
become the springboard from which a world- 
wide Monroe Doctrine could be established. 
In reality our foreign policy today opposing 
aggression anywhere is a modern extension 
of this fearless policy of Monroe and Cal- 
houn, When the Monroe Doctrine was de- 
clared, the United States was a comparative- 
ly weak Nation. Our military weakness was 
overcome by our courage. Our determina- 
tion, our courage, and the cooperation of the 
English Navy preserved the Western Hemi- 
sphere from foreign aggression. In facing 
the problems of the world today, we must ex- 
hibit this same courage. We must resist ag- 
gression anywhere and everywhere. 

The submarine John C. Calhoun will play 
an important role in implementing, preserv- 
ing, and enforcing our foreign policy of re- 
sistance to aggression. Cuba in the posses- 
sion of a powerful foreign power is a viola- 
tion of the time-honored policy as enunciated 
in the Monroe Doctrine. Cuba, under the 
domination of a foreign power and with in- 
strumentalities of scientific warfare, is in a 
position to challenge our control of the most 
vital sealanes of the world. It dominates 
the Panama Canal, the link between the At- 
lantic and the Pacific. This strategic island, 
the Formosa of the Atlantic, divides the 
western Atlantic. It separates North America 
from South America. It is strategically the 
most important spot in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and cannot be permitted to remain 
in the hands of those sworn to destroy West- 
ern civilization, The peaceful withdrawal of 
these foreign forces of aggression in Cuba 
can only be accomplished through American 
determination and strength. Any imple- 
mentation of our policy to compel with- 
drawal of these aggressors from Cuba must 
necessarily be largely a function of the U.S. 
Navy. The John C. Calhoun and more to 
follow are a necessary and vital part of 
American plans to preserve thè peace in the 
Western Hemisphere and insure the security 
and peace of the world. 

The courage, integrity, statesmanship, and 
leadership of John C. Calhoun was again 
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manifested when he was Secretary of State 
under President Tyler, While Secretary of 
State, Texas was admitted to the Union. 
The Nation experienced great territorial ex- 
pansion, national growth, and increased in- 
ternational prestige. John C. Calhoun 
realized that the United States must become 
& great continental power stretching from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. Asa continental 
power today, our influence is felt in the 
Atlantic and the Pacific as well as through- 
out the world. 

The career of John C. Calhoun typifies the 
opportunity open to all Americans today re- 
gardless of station in life. John C. Calhoun 
believed in opportunity. He believed in 
duty. His life was dedicated to national 
service. John C. Calhoun was born in Ab- 
beville District on the western frontier of 
South Carolina at the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War. He attended the famous log 
cabin school of Dr. Moses Waddell where dis- 
cipline, physical labor, the classics, and Bible 
study created leadership which influenced 
the destiny of the United States. 

Calhoun left the rugged frontier and com- 
pleted his education at Yale and the Litch- 
field, Conn, Law School, He became a 
member of the South Carolina General As- 
sembly, Congressman of the United States,. 
Secretary of War, and Vice President under 
John Q. Adams and Andrew Jackson. He 
resigned the Vice Presidency to represent 
South Carolina in the U.S. Senate where he 
became a member of the great triumvirate 
with Henry Clay and Daniel Webster, After 
his tenure as Secretary of State under Pres- 
ident Tyler, Calhoun again returned to the 
U.S. Senate where his career ended in 1850. 

John C. Calhoun was recently selected as 
one of the five greatest U.S. Senators 
of all time. This committee of selec- 
tion was headed by Senator John F. Ken- 
nedy, now President of the United States. 
John C. Calhoun's son-in-law, Thomas G. 
Clemson, provided for the donation of the 
old Calhoun plantation to the State of 
South Carolina for a State college. Clemson 
College today is a monument to John C. 
Calhoun and Thomas G. Clemson. The Cal- 
houn mansion on the Clemson campus is a 
national shrine visited by thousands. 

With this environment, this heritage, and 
Calhoun's example of devoted service, it was 
natural for Clemson to furnish more officers 
to the Army during World War II than any 
American college with the single exception 
of Texas A. & M. > 

John C. Camoun was a champion. He 
was no common man. He was an uncom- 
mon man. Calhoun excelled in his defense 
of principle and in his denunciation of 
wrong, 

The Calhoun family and my fellow citi- 
zens are greatly honored to have this great 
instrumentality of defense and peace named 
in honor of our greatest statesman. It is 
indeed gratifying to know that the name of 
John O. Calhoun, a missile in his day, will 
be launched again in the cause of freedom, 
justice, and national honor. 


eee 


But— 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
June 24, 1963 issue of U.S. News & World 
Report contains an important editorial 
by the editor of this outstanding maga- 
zine Mr. David Lawrence. It is entitled 
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“But—” and points up the fact that for 
the most part only one side of the battle 
of the so-called “civil rights” is being 
presented to the American public 
through too many of the news media. I 
ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

5 Bur 
(By David Lawrence) 


President Kennedy addressed a nation- 
wide television and radio audience on the 
night of June 11. 

But—no spokesman for the opposition 
viewpoint from either party in Congress 
was given an opportunity afterwards to make 
a rebuttal to that same audience. Mr. Ken- 
nedy said: 

“Difficulties over segregation and discrim- 
ination exist in every city, in every State 
of the Union, producing in many cities a 
rising tide of discontent that threatens the 
public safety.” 8 

But—the vast majority of the American 
people certainly didn’t have this feeling of 
disarray or of imminent danger just a few 
months ago, before the so-called “nonvio- 
lent” demonstrations stirred up violence and 
the Supreme Court of the United States sud- 
denly divested local police authorities of 
their power to secure the conviction of per- 
sons guilty of inciting disorder. The Presi- 
dent described the current situation as fol- 
lows: 

“The fires of frustration and discord are 
burning in every city, North and South, 
where legal remedies are not at hand. Re- 
dress is sought in the streets, in demonstra- 
tions, parades and protests which create ten- 
sions and threaten violence and threaten 
lives.” 

But—were these demonstrations spon- 
taneous, or were they organized and di- 
rected by persons who deliberately played 
upon the prejudices and enraged feelings of 
both sides? The President continued: 

"It is better to settle these matters in 
the courts than on the streets, and new 
laws are needed at every level, but law 
alone cannot make men see right.” 

But—the President nevertheless insisted 
that laws of a repressive nature and of 
doubtful constitutionality be enacted to 
coerce the owners of private businesses to 
surrender their right to decide how best to 
maintain their customer relations. Mr. Ken- 
nedy declared: 

“We face, therefore, a moral crisis as a 
country and a people. It cannot be met by 
repressive police action, It cannot be left to 
increased demonstrations in the streets. It 
cannot be quieted by token moves or talk. 
It is a time to act in the Congress, in your 
State and local legislative body and, above 
all, in all of our datly lives.” 

But-—can a moral crisis be solved by in- 
tensifying the controversy through legis- 
lative proposals, especially when the people 
are not convinced that an Invasion of their 
private rights by law is fair to them or 
that they should be called upon to give up 
their cherished right of “freedom of associa- 
tion,” as the Supreme Court terms it? The 
President added: 

“Those who do nothing are inviting shame 
as well as violence. Those who act boldly 
are recognizing right as well as reality, * * * 
I shall ask the Congress of the United States 
to act, to make a commitment it has not 
Tully made in this century to the proposition 
that race has no place in American life or 
law. =... 

“The old code of equity law under which 
we live commands for every wrong a remedy, 
but in too many communities, in too many 
parts of the country, wrongs are Inflicted on 
Negro citizens and there are no remedies at 
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law. Unles the Congress acts, their only 
remedy is the street.” 

But—wrongs are frequently inflicted on 
Many whites, too, and the remedy is not 
sought in mob violence. 

Legislation alone, argued the President, 
cannot solve this problem, and he then added 
that “it must be solved in the homes of 
every American in every community acroas 
our country.” 

But—tif race prejudice has “no place in 
American life,“ does the President favor in- 
termarriage of Negroes and whites, against 
which there is the biggest single prejudice 
between these two races today? Some States 
still have laws barring such marriages, and 
the Supreme Court has never invalidated 
them. 

Does the President, moreover, favor laws 
requiring integration of private clubs and 
private schools? These organizations, along 
with labor unions, operate under the benefi- 
cent license of Federal and State law—tax 
exemption—and are thus State connected, 
as the Supreme Court could classify it. 

Mr. Kennedy pointed out in his speech 
that the “lack of an adequate education de- 
nies the Negro a chance to get a decent job.” 
He ssid that Negro students who have at- 
tended segregated schools have “suffered a 
loss which can never be restored.” 

But—if this be true, why have so many 
Negroes, in the North and the South, who 
have attended predominantly Negro schools 
and colleges been able to attain high posi- 
tions in the business and professional world, 
while other Negroes who were educated in 
integrated schools failed? Is a person's 
success or failure in life dependent only on 
his schooling? Must we not realistically 
examine the worth of the individual him- 
self? 

The President said; “Every American 
ought to have the right to be treated as he 
would wish to be treated.” 

But—in reality every American ought to 
be treated as he deserves to be treated, 
namely, on the basis of his ability and moral 
character, and his consideration for the 
rights of his fellow man. This is the es- 
sence of responsible individualism in a free 
society. 


Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs Refutes 
Statements of Veterans of World War 
I of the U. S.A., Inc. : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


Oy TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an analysis on the subject of non- 
service-connected pensions prepared by 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
the Honorable John S. Gleason, of state- 
ments distributed by national headquar- 
ters of the Veterans of World War I of 
the U.S. A., Inc., and sent to Members 
of Congress following Administrator 
Gleason’s appearance before the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs on April 3, 
1963. 

The analysis follows: 

ANALYSIS BY THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
or THe OPEN LETTER TO THE MEMBERS OF 
CONGRESS FROM THE VETERANS OF WORLD 
Wan I, U.S. A., Inc. 

Following hearings by the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, House of Representatives, 
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June 
the national headquarters of the Veterans of 
World War I, U.S. A., Inc., sent Members of 
Congress an open letter attacking the state- 
ment on pension made by the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs before the commit- 
tee on April 3, 1963. 

This letter is a mixture of half-truths, er- 
ror, and a play on words, It is not responsive 
to Administrator John S. Gleason's state- 
ment. It evidences either a lack of knowl- 
edge of present laws and understanding of 
what H.R, 2332 proposes. or a calculated in- 
tention to misiead. 

The letter says: “Statements by the Ad- 
ministrator need clarification * * * proper 
and careful research of the true facts have 
not been made available.” 

Comment: The statements of the Admin- 
istrator were factual and were based on long 
study of the operations of the pension pro- 
gram and careful analysis of pending legis- 
lative proposals. 

The letter says: “An all-or-nothing law 
never applied to pensions for veterans of 
World War I.“ 

Comment: The all-or-nothing principle 
did apply to World War I veterans. Prior 
to Public Law 86-211, the current pension 
law which became effective July 1, 1960, there 
was no graduated scale of payments. If in- 
come was within limits by 1 cent all of the 
pension was paid, or if income was 1 cent 
over limits nothing was paid. Public Law 
86-211 raised tncome limits, introduced a 
graduated scale providing lesser pension for 
those with more income and greater pension 
for those with lesser income, 

The letter says: “The Administrator's 
statement that HR. 2332 would return to 
the all-or-nothing principle is unfounded.” 

Comment: H.R. 2332 proposes a flat rate 
pension of $100 monthly. If income is with- 
in provided limits, a veteran would get all, 
or, if the limits are exceeded, he would re- 
ceive nothing. 

The letter says: “In his concern for those 
most in need, the Administrator has errone- 
ously reported that HR. 2332 makes no pro- 
vision to help a married veteran with two 
children * * * that the bill would Increase 
this veteran's pension by $10 monthly.“ 

Comment: This statement shows the writ- 
er's misunderstanding of either the provi- 
sions of Public Law 86-211 or the proposals 
of H.R. 2332 or both. H.R. 2332 provides no 
increase to help the married veteran with 
two children who is most in need, that Is, 
whose annual income does not exceed $1,000. 
As a matter of fact, such veterans under 
Public Law 86-211 now receive $100 monthly. 
Under H.R. 2332, their rate would still be 
$100 monthly. What H.R, 2332 actually per- 
mits is payment of $1,200 a year to a veteran 
with three children, or two children, or one 
child, or even to a veteran with no depend- 
ent. A veteran with only one dependent, 
under H.R. 2332 would be permitted to re- 
celve $1,200 a year pension even though he 
were getting the maximum social security 
payment and had $3,600 yearly in other in- 
come. This would pay pension to many with 
incomes far in excess of the median income 
of the average male which is only $4,081. 

The letter says: “Public Law 86-211 has 
caused hardship. “The major veterans or- 
ganizations have stated * * that 86-211 has 
caused hardship * * * and have asked that 
this bill be amended or done away with“ 

Comment: On the contrary, the Congress 
has, through passage of Public Law 86-211, 
made important and substantial increases 
in the amount of pension paid and the num- 
bers to whom pension may now go. That 
law raised annual limits on income govern- 
ing payment of pension from $1,400 to $1,800 
for single veterans, widows, and children; 
these limits were raised from $2,700 to $3,000 
for veterans with dependents and widows 
with children, It pays pension to hundreds 
not previously eligible for any pension. The 
new law provides increased rates for thou- 
sands; substantial increases. These increases 
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Tange up to 621.25 monthly for veterans with 
three dependents, up to $26.88 monthly for 
widows with three children. This increase 
provided by Congress is still available to 
thousands not receiving it who may benefit 
by merely electing under the new law. 

The letter says: “The Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration's argument against excluding all of 
the spouse's income in determining a vet- 
erun's entitlement because it permits him 
to create his own need is an unfair accusa- 
tion; preposterous and presumptuous,” 

Comment: A spouse's income is family in- 
Come. If available to the veteran, it affects 
his need for pension and should be consid- 
ered. Even sọ, only about 1½ percent of all 
Pension cases are effected by this provision 
of law. Yet we know, under prior law, many 
veterans did transfer income-producing 
Property to their wives in order to reduce 
their own income and thus be eligible for 
Pension, This practice is not a presumption 
but an established fact. It is inconsistent 
for any group to deny the existence of this 
3 while seeking legislation to condone 
$. 

The letter says: "Who can define need, and 
why should it apply to veterans and their 
dependents.” 

Comment: Need has long been defined in 
and is well known to our laws. Historically, 
Pension has been based on the concept of 
need. This is so because pension is paid for 
disability or death not related to service to 
Veterans or their widows who, because of re- 
duced income, need some supplement to pre- 
vent want. No one wants to see a fellow 
human being in need, veteran or nonveteran; 
it is, however, grossly inequitable to ask a 
host of taxpayers, veterans included, to share 
their earnings with individuals already re- 
— income greater than that of the tax- 

yer. 

The letter says: “Can it be possible the 
Administrator [would] * * * want all non- 
Service-connected veterans to be penniless 
in order to receive a pension? It is a well 
known fact that citizens who have never 
Served their country, and are on the welfare 
rolls, are receiving more consideration than 
the veteran.” 

Comment: These statements are untrue. 
Pensions under present law are now being 
Paid to single individuals with incomies up 
to $1,800 and to married persons and those 
With children with incomes up to 83,000 a 
year. Persons with incomes approaching 
$3,000 yearly are certainly not penniless and, 
in computing income, the current pension 
law does not consider donations from public 
Or private relief or welfare organizations. 

er, local welfare departments make no 
distinction between veterans and nonveterans 
in their attempts to meet human needs. 

The letter says: “The organization is con- 
cerned that the Administrator did not men- 
tion the ald and attendance allowance pro- 
Posed by H.R. 2332.” 

Comment: H.R. 2332 carries exactly the 
same aid and attendance allowance of $70 as 
the present law. Since in HR. 2332 no 
change was proposed, there was no reason 
to mention aid and attendance. 

The letter says: “It is unbelievable the VA 

Questioned the 90 days’ service require- 
Ment for eligibility to pension.” 

Comment: This is an erroneous conclusion. 

Administrator did not question the eli- 
Blbility period required for pension. He did 
pompare the $100 monthly benefit H.R, 2332 

‘Ould pay those with as little as 90 days’ 
Service, and with little consideration for 
8 with the 890 military retirement pay 

Corporal would receive after 20 years of 
Service. 

The letter says: The Administrator fatled 
5 mention that HR. 2332 would grant in- 
— to widows. It asks the question, ‘Is 
h Possible that anyone can concelve that any 
iom being can live on $50.40 per morth?’ 

expresses wonder that the Administrator 
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had failed to give consideration to widows 
who had sacrificed their loved ones in three 
major wars.“ 

Comment: This refiects inaccuracy and 
false assumptions, Widows receiving but 
$50.40 per month must surely have income in 
excess of $600 per year from other sources 
or they would have elected benefits under 
Public Law 86-211 of $60 per month. The 


distinction between pension for widows and 


other benefits such as compensation for 
service-connected death must be kept in 
mind. Pension for widows is provided for 
those whose husbands have died from causes 
not related to service. Death compensation 
or dependency and indemnity compensa- 
tion, on the other hand, are provided for 
widows who sacrificed their loved ones in the 
three major wars. Those widows mentioned 
in the letter must be receiving the greater 
service-connected benefit. 

The letter says: Wonder is expressed at 
the Administrator’s mention of a tax-free 
pension. It asserts that a retired corporal 
of the regular establishment receiving re- 
tirement benefits based on 20 years’ service 
would be permitted by HR. 2332 to waive his 
retirement pay to accept pension if he served 
in World War I; that no such right of elec- 
tion is provided by Public Law 86-211.“ 

Comment: This conclusion is also untrue. 
Public Law 86-211 did not eliminate the vet- 
eran's right to waive so much of his military 
retirement as equals the amount payable as 
pension. Therefore, the question of waiver 
was not mentioned by the Administrator. 
In the concrete example he gave of a corporal 
with 20 years’ service receiving retirement 
pay, tax-free pension was mentioned because 
the corporal must pay income tax on his re- 
tirement pay while pension is not taxable. » 

The letter says: “Acknowledging that H.R. 
2332 would provide an income up to $6,000 a 
year for veterans over 65 years of age, the 
writer took issue with the Administrator for 
ae to specify the number of such indi- 
viduals.” 


Comment: The Administrator showed that 
one-half the male population of the United 
States have incomes under $4,081 yearly. Any 
bill providing a pension which purports to 
be based on need is poorly founded if it per- 
mits anyone to be eligible who is in the 
$6,000 annual income bracket. 


Community Mental Health Centers 
Act of 1963 


SPEECH 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 20, 1963 


Mr, CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I am again 
Pleased to join with my distinguished 
colleague the gentleman from Rhode Is- 
land, Hon. Joun E. Focarry, in intro- 
ducing a fourth bill in the field of men- 
tal illness and mental retardation. This 
bill, the “Community Mental Health 
Centers Act of 1963" has two main pro- 
visions: First, the authorization of grants 
to the States to construct comprehensive 
community mental health centers and 
second, the authorization of short-term 
project grants for the initial staffing cost 
of these centers. 

With Congressman Focarty I stress 
the crucial need for action in this field. 
As I did in my last message on this topic, 
I refer to my remarks in the RECORD on 
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March 19, 1963, which is a comprehensive 
analysis of this field of legislation. 

The President's message on mental 
retardation indicated the need for com- 
munity mental health centers. This 
need has been supported by recent de- 
velopments in mental health activities 
throughout the country which reveal 
that a large percentage of the mentally 
ill can be cared for in their home com- 
munities if adequate services are pro- 
vided. However, in all but a few com- 
munities in the Nation, these facilities 
do not exist. 

The community mental health cen- 
ter will correct this situation by pro- 
viding early diagnosis, outpatient and 
inpatient treatment, and transitorial 
and rehabilitative services. We will help 
to provide community service to com- 
munity people to solve a community 
problem. Basically, the patient will be 
able to proceed from diagnosis through 
treatment and recovery to rehabilitation 
in the shortest time. 

This program has precedent in the 
Hill-Burton Act where Federal funds 
have long been used to help meet the 
cost of constructing health facilities. 
Health facilities are an integral and 
necessary part of our national mental 
health program. 

Mr. Speaker, I again commend the 
efforts of the distinguished gentleman 
from Rhode Island. He has constantly 
urged this House to pass legislation 
which will lessen the burden of those 
suffering from mental illness and men- 
tal retardation, I salute him for his 
efforts in this vital matter, unequaled in 
the Congress and I join with him in 
urging passage of this legislation. 


Only Way to Justice 5 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record the June 9, 1963, 
Palestine (Tex.) Herald-Press editorial 
concerning the dispute between the rail- 
roads and the firemen. The editorial 
suggests negotiation as the only way a 
human dispute can be settled with a hope 
for justice: 

ONLY Way ro JUSTICE 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
& Enginemen, holding a State meeting here, 
has laid down a challenge to the railroads. 

If the roads, as they have announced, 
inaugurate new rules changes proposed by 
a Presidential commission, the firemen will 
strike. The union says it is willing to nego- 
tiate but that the railroads are not. And 
its members are hopping mad about ac- 
cusations that have been made against them 
in a nationwide campaign waged for the 
last several years by the railroads of the 
United States. 

The railroads have charged featherbed- 
ding. They have said firemen are unneces- 
sary on freight trains. They claim losses of 
multiplied millions each year and, by in- 
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ference, blame featherbedding with l 
about all of their financial woes. 

Except for the comment that we never 
have seen a fireman touring the country in 
a private car, we Claim no knowledge what- 
ever about who gets the gravy in railroad 
operation. We don't know how many fire- 
men are actually needed or how many miles 
ought to constitute a day's work on a rail- 
road. 

We do believe, however, that the firemen 
have a point when they are angered by 
railroad attacks them. The attack 
has been bitter and sustained. Men who 
have worked, we suppose faithfully, for 
years and are still working, have been 
branded as just about everything but com- 
mon thief for the simple reason that the 
rallroads say that now they don’t need them 
any more. 

And the sad thing about it all, we believe, 
is that all this bitterness may have been 
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nnecessary. 

One thing you can say about railroads in 
general: when they set out to make a point, 
they drive it home to stay. If they want 
to abandon a profitless train, their mathe- 
maticians will make it appear that one more 
run by local so-and-so will wreck the rail- 
road and ruin the national economy. When 
they oppose a canal project, as they now 
are opposing the Trinity River canalization 
they convert millions into billions 


apparent effort to arrange schedules so that 
trains connect without murderous layovers. 

The railroads turned their attack on the 
firemen with typical gusto and, we suspect, 
typical exaggeration. Who can blame the 
men for being sore? 

We have an idea there's bound to be room 
for give on both sides and that, even at this 
late date, a way might be found to avoid 
thrusting sudden hardship on large numbers 
of people and to permit the railroads to 
make economies at the same time. The way 
won't be found by shouting or accusations. 
It might be found, as some of the union 
Officials suggested here, by sincere negotia- 
tions. 

That, after all, is the only way a human 
dispute can ever be settled with a hope 
for anything like justice. 


The Wrong and the Remedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Wall Street Journal of June 20, 1963, con- 
tains a very perceptive editorial entitled 
“The Wrong and the Remedy.” This 
editorial is in connection with the admin- 
istration’s civil rights package which has 
been introduced in Congress. The edi- 
tors of the Wall Street Journal have cut 
through all the propaganda surround- 
ing these proposals and gone to the crux 
of the matter—a further extension of 
central authority and control. I ask 
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unanimous consent that this editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
From the Wall Street Journal, June 20, 1963] 
THE WRONG AND THE REMEDY 


More than 3 months ago President Ken- 
nedy proposed additional civil-rights legis- 
lation, principally concerned with strength- 
ening the voting privilege for Negroes. Pre- 
sumably, after long consideration, this bill 
was the sum of what Mr. Kennedy thought 
necessary to meet the problem. 

Yesterday Mr. Kennedy sent to Capitol 
Hill new and far more sweeping recom- 
mendations. His message is frankly a re- 
sponse, developed only in the past few weeks, 
to the increasing violence which is marring 
race relations. The fires of frustration and 
discord, he says, are burning hotter than 
ever; worse explosions are in store unless 
the Federal Government leads the way to 
immediate remedies. 

We find this tone of haste, almost of politi- 
cal panic, deeply disturbing. This, if noth- 
ing else, raises the most serious questions 
about the remedy, particularly as 
it applies to privately owned “accommoda- 
tions” which serve the public. 

It is true, at least in our opinion and that 
of most Americans, that a Negro traveler 
should be able to stop at a public Inn and 
not be turned away solely because of his 
race, It is a fact that he is still denied 
that opportunity in many places. That is 
a wrong which, as the Président says, calls 
for a remedy. 

But it is also true, as the President 
acknowledges, that it is being rapidly rem- 
edied. Some 30 States, the District of 
Columbia and numerous cities have enacted 
laws against discrimination in places of pub- 
lic accommodation; in addition, merchants 
have done it on their own., In Mr. Kennedy's 
words, “many doors long closed to Negroes, 
North and South, have been opened.” 

In those circumstances it is a question 
whether a Federal law is needed to remedy 
what is already being remedied. The Presi- 
dent's only real justification is that the prog- 
ress is not fast enough. That seems to us a 
dubious justification for a law of this nature. 

One of the proffered legal excuses for it 
is the Constitution's Interstate commerce 
clause. Under this interpretation, almost 
every retall establishment in the Nation, 
from the lowliest -hot-dog stand to the 
grandest hotel, could be swept under new 
Federal control, because almost all at some 
time use goods that cross State lines or 
serve people that do, Whatever else it may 
be, this is a swift and surging expansion of 
central authority. 

‘The other proffered constitutional basis for 
the measure is the 14th amendment provi- 
sion that no State law shall permit unequal 
treatment of any of its citizens. But the 
amendment also says no State shall deprive 
any person of property without due process 
of law. Antidiscrimination legislation, 
whether local or Federal, must risk doing 
just that. 

Suppose a woman makes a meager living 
taking transients in her own home. If she 
does not want to accept Negroes, is she sub- 
ject to the penalties of the law? If so and 
she refuses to comply, she has the choice of 
giving up her livelihood. Or the owner of a 
modest restaurant may not feel any personal 
prejudice and yet know that if he opens his 
doors his clientele will become exclusively 
Negro; if he doesn't want that, he also has 
the choice of abandoning his property. 

Does the Negro citizen's right to equality 
of treatment transcend another citizen's 
right to use his property as he sees fit? If so, 
it is not a very big step to decreeing that the 
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private homeowner is no longer free to dis- 
pose of his property as he chooses. 

The sad part is that the clash of rights 
does not have to be brought to this point, 
With patience and a minimal amount of good 
will on each side, it can be resolved by in- 
dividuals and within communities. The 
proof is that it is being resolved in so many 
places, North and South. 

If nothing at all were being done to im- 
prove the Negro’s position, the Federal Gov- 
ernment's case for the course of compulsion 
would be more understandable. As it Is, the 
Nation should think hard about a legislative 
course conceiyed in such haste, with such 
highly political overtones, and proposed as a 
conscious concession to illegal mob violence. 

Most particularly we should all be con- 
cerned about the underlying attitude: That 
where there is a wrong, any remedy will do 
no matter what fresh wrongs the remedy 
brings forth. 


A Salute to the Latin Community of 
Miami, Fla., and the Newspaper Diario 
Las Americas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN ‘THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, Miami is 
now the undisputed “Gateway of the 
Americas,” attributable in large measure 
to the efforts of Greater Miami's Latin 
American community. Their coopera- 
tive efforts, integrated and coordinated 
with the industrial, political, and busi- 
ness community, have provided a most 
important and valuable link between the 
United States and our friends to the 
south. 

It is reliably estimated that there are 
between 150,000 and 200,000 permanent 
residents in south Florida whose heritage 
is Latin American. Coupled with the 
Cuban refugees, the Latin population is 
estimated to be 350,000 to 400,000. 

Their presence and efforts in the south 
Florida community have resulted in a bi- 
lingual populace, and have encouraged 
and enhanced hemispheric culture and 
trade. Both small and large businesses 
in the Miami area are supplying the needs 
of Latin America, and Latin American 
businesses are in turn supplying the 
needs of south Florida and the Nation. 

The University of Miami has gained 
international recognition as the finest 
Latin American study center in the 
United States. Students from through- 
out Latin America attended University 
of Miami courses. Among the faculty 
are many outstanding professionals from 
the various countries of Latin America. 

The influence of Greater Miami's Latin 
American community played a large part 
in the inauguration of the program, “Op- 
eration Amigo." Since started by the 
Miami Herald and Dade County school 
officials, 758 Latin high school students 
have visited the United States, and about 
the same number of American high 
school students have visited their Latin 
friends in their homeland. 

Latin influence has contributed im- 
measurably to the proposed Inter-Ameri- 
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can Trade and Cultural Center known as 
Interama, Interama will promote and 
further the trade contacts and cultural 
e between Latin and North Amer- 
cans. 

Today 20 of the 34 airlines serving the 
Miami International Airport, one of the 
largest in the world, serve the many 
cities of Latin America. 

But the biggest contribution Greater 
Miami’s Latin American community has 
Made in hemispheric relations is their 
Promotion of freedom and equality which 
has led to the recognition of Greater 
Miami as the cold war capital of the 
Western Hemisphere. With the creation 
of the Communist State in Cuba, the 
danger of Communist subversion and 
revolution throughout the hemisphere 

increased. The Miami Inter-Ameri- 
can community is and has for some time 
been working hard to preserve the exist- 
ing hemispheric democratic ideals and 
to thwart the hemispheric threat posed 
by the monolithic system of communism. 

The newspaper Diario Las Americas, 
Published at Miami, Fla., in continually 
Promoting the goals of solidarity, free- 
dom, and equality, has taken a lead 
Dosition in the battle of free man in the 
Western Hemisphere against the posed 
threat of Communist tyranny and served 
as an important link between the sover- 
eign countries of Latin America and the 
United States in this joint effort. 

Vice President and Editor Francisco 

and Vice President and Director 
Horacio Aguirre deserve high com- 
Mendation for their exemplary efforts to 
Promote and further these important 
democratic ideals. 

Diario Las Americas—the Americas 

began publication, on July 4, 1953. 
Very appropriately on the 4th of July, 
1963, Diario Las Americas celebrates its 
10th anniversary. 

Since its inception, its policy has been 
Constantly embodied in the following 
Mottos: “For a better understanding be- 
tween the Americas” and “for liberty, 
Culture, and hemispheric solidarity.” 

The date for initiation of publication 
vas purposely selected to coincide with 
the anniversary of the independence of 
the United States of America, Thus, its 
founders rendered tribute to this great 
Nation and also made known, frankly 
and categorically, the ideological inclina- 
tions of Diario Las Americas—the Amer- 
icas Daily. 

The city of Miami, Fla., was selected 
after careful study of inter-American 
Problems and the conclusion was arrived 
at as a result of that study that this 
location would facilitate the paper's 
transportation to the Caribbean area and 
the other nations of the hemisphere, 
Since Miami is geographically convenient 
to all the capitals of the Western Hemi- 
Sphere. 

Circumstances have since demon- 
strated that Miami, Fla. is the ideal loca- 
tion since, in addition to the geographi- 
Cal factor, destiny has made it the politi- 
Cal capital of the cold war in the 
Americas, 

5 Diario Las Americas —the Americas 
ally is basically a newspaper destined 

Serve the communities of the 21 capi- 
í cities of the Western Hemisphere, 

rom Washington to Buenos Aires. 
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Both its editorial policy and its multiple 
news columns, give it an inter-American 
character which make it stand out over 
the other newspapers published in the 
United States and in Latin America. It 
could well be said of Diario Las Amer- 
icas—the Americas Daily that it is a 
newspaper absolutely specialized in the 
political, economic, and social develop- 
ments of the Western Hemisphere. 

The capital city best served, both from 
the point of distribution and news cover- 
age, is Washington, D.C., where the paper 
arrives every night for early morning de- 
livery to offices such as the U.S. Congress, 
the State Department, Export-Import 
Bank, Inter-American Bank, World 
Bank, Organization of American States, 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau, and 
Latin American Embassies. It is on sale 
at newsstands, hotels, drugstores, and 
other retail establishments where it can 
be purchased by the Spanish-speaking 
population of the Metropolitan Washing- 
ton area. In that way, complete satura- 
tion of inter-American public opinion in 
this capital city is obtained. 

Within the policy of Diario Las Ameri- 
cas—the Americas Daily there is a very 
important role which consists of guid- 
ing its Spanish-speaking readers, both 
foreign-born and by descent, to a better 
understanding of the grave responsibili- 
ties and great sacrifices of the United 
States in the defense of western civili- 
zation: 

Considering hemispheric security from 
a news angle, the newspaper publishes in- 
formation relative to the various areas of 
the world where communism carries out 
its plan for world conquest, be these, ac- 
cording to circumstances, Moscow, Pei- 
pang, Laos, the Congo, or Berlin. Nat- 
urally, and for obvious reasons, the 
greater emphasis is placed on news re- 
sulting from deliverance of the Cuban 
Revolution to international communism 


by Fidel Castro, and from the struggle 


for liberation of the anti-Communist 
forces in Cuba. 

It is indeed fortunate that Diario Las 
Americas was well established at the time 
refugees from the terrors of Castro’s 
communistic-dictatorship began to arrive 
at Miami for through this paper’s lead- 
ership both the citizens of Greater Mi- 
ami and the Cubans alike were better 
equipped to accept their individual and 
joint responsibilities. 

The contribution of the permanent 
Latin Community and the Diario Las 
Americas in cooperation with the 
churches, voluntary relief agencies, and 
Federal, State, and local government 
brought about an orderly transition and 
mutual acceptance of the customs and 
desires of all parties. Importantly, they 
established a deep sense of mutual co- 
operation and understanding—complete 
rapport. All became “sympatico” in a 
situation which some had earlier termed 
“impossible.” A tribute to all concerned. 

Typical of the Diario's editorials are 
the following which were picked at ran- 


dom from recent editions: 
[From the Diario Las Americas, June 15, 
1963] 
THe COMMUNIST AGITATION ALL OVER 
AMERICA 


A quick glance at the continental press is 
enough to realize that the Soviet imperial- 
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ism based in red Cuba has let loose a wave 
of violence and agitation all over the West- 
ern Hemisphere, with the deliberate purpose 
of creating chaos. 

Not only one must think about what Is 
happening in Venezuela, where the Com- 
munists are spreading terror with delinquent 
actions of all sorts, but one must also think 
of less significant acts in the line of violence, 
but which fulfill important goals in favor 
of Russia and which are taking place in 
almost all the Latin American countries. 

In one way or another, under the guise of 
alleged replevins for labor unions and of 
a general social order, the agents of Soviet 
imperialism are carrying out agitation cam- 
paigns and a certain type of strike that have 
no other aim than subverting the democratic 
order for the benefit of international com- 
munism. Of course, this does not mean 
that everything has a Marxist inspiration, 
because there can well be movements with 
sound intentions aiming at social replevins 
compatible with Christian morality and with 
the democratic ideology. But, unfortu- 
nately, these cases are a minority. What 
abounds nowadays is the agitation planned 
by Russia and directed and financed from 
Soviet Cuba, the Cuba Fidel Castro turned 
over to Moscow on its knees and in chains. 

The Communists have an extraordinary 
ability to provoke unrest, to infiltrate in any 
movement though fundamentally it may 
have nothing of Communist delinquency, 
and to achieve with this ability the creation 
of propitious conditions for the stirring of 
political and social passions. Based on this, 
precisely, is that the Communists have ob- 
tained some victories in America, including 
the subjugation of Cuba. First come the 
agitation, the discredit of the social and po- 
litical institutions, crime and sabotage, and 
then comes, as it happened in Jose Marti's 
island, the open military occupation by the 
imperialist power, Russia. 

The democratic governments that really 
respect and dignify the democratic repre- 
sentative system, as well as the live forces 
of each American nation, must seriously ded- 
icate to fight with energy, as far as the 
circumstances demand, these campaigns of 
sabotage and agitation, forerunners of chaos, 
to which the agents of Soviet imperialism in 
America have been dedicated. 


[From the Diario Las Americas, June 16, 
1963] 


Russta's MYSTERIES 


In a country where no freedom of informa- 
tion exists and where the form of govern- 
ment is totalitarian, the people ignore every- 
thing and the world knows very little of } 
what goes on within the borders of that 
country. A categoric example of that is 
provided by everything that has to do with 
the space experiments and flights of the 
Soviet Union. 

Moscow announces to the world it has 
placed a spaceship with a cosmonaut in 
orbit after everything has turned out right. 
No one knows before the official announce- 
ment when or where the ship will be 
launched into space. That is why, with more 
than enough reason and basing on certain 
scientific observations, it is asserted that the 
Kremlin, in its disproportionate desire for 
propaganda, in the irresponsible pursuit of 
anticipated triumphs, has sent to their 
deaths in space trial flights many human 
beings who stayed in orbit unable to return 
to earth. Naturally, on those failures there 
have never been any official communiques 
issued by the Soviet dictatorship. 

In contrast with those patterns of mystery, 
which are typical of totalitarian regimes, 
when the United States of America, which 
constitute a nation of freedom, are going to 
do a space experiment, the whole world knows 
ways out in advance that it will take place, 
and the press correspondents, native and for- 
eigh, including those representing the Soviet 
tyranny, are present in Cape Canaveral and 
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follow the whole process step by step. And 
whenever there were postponements or fail- 
ures, it all was of the public domain, though 
there may always be fools who grant those 
temporary scientific misses a special impor- 
tance they do not have. In Russia the fall- 
ures are far greater, with the only difference 
that, because of the total absence of public 
freedoms, they are not known to the world. 

Sometimes, in the United States so much 
is published about certain teste carried on 
by the Government and which has to do with 
the national security, that extremes of im- 


Red czars haye not been 
t the people live wretch- 
the Soviet State may be 
the n resources to 
of the imperialist policy. 


- 
BE 


From the Diario Las Americas, 

f : June 20, 1963] 

Wr Can BE ACHIEVED With FREE 
ENTERPRISE 


Constantly a certain type of economists 18 


say so openly, reduce in a considerable and 

extent the fleld of action of pri- 
vate initiative and, consequently, of free 
enterprise. This is a thesis which has never 
been applied in the United States and which 
no one would dare to insinuate here as the 
solution for the economic and social prob- 
lems that may have existed or that still exist 
in the country. 

The United States of America have at- 
tained an extremely high level of civilized 
life for its people, and all the comforts en- 
jJoyed by this country are derived from work 
and from production done within the re- 
spect for private property and in the shadow 
of institutions that guarantee the operation 
of free en . Representative democ- 
racy, in the political field, has fulfilled the 
indispensable and transcendental mission of 
permitting and stimulating the flourishing of 
the trade and economy of the United States. 
And the social laws fitting within this system 
of representative democracy have been capa- 
ble of giving the people in general these 
living conditions that the Russians do not 
even imagine, and which are admired by the 
other countries of the world. Khrushchev 
himself, when he visited the United States, 
did not hide his astonishment at the amount 
of automobiles, in astronomical numbers, af- 
forded by the great working mass of the 
American people. 

In Latin America it might be needed some 
laws of prudent regulation in what pertains 
to taxes and to social relations, so that the 
democratic representative States—not a to- 
talitarian state of the left or of the right— 
may fulfill certain indispensable functions 
coordinators of the national activity. But 
not needed are extreme laws in which the 
suspicious tendency to smother the indi- 
vidual in his right to ownership and initia- 
tive may be a characteristic discouraging the 
producer and which also may discourage the 
conscientious worker, the one who thinks 
that if the production sources are lacking, 
simultaneously the opportunities of work de- 
crease. 

And, as a fundamental thing, it must be 
said that in Latin America more than tax 
and social laws, needed is political stability 
understood in terms of responsible freedom 
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and of serious republican institutions. Of 
course, the fiscal and social legislative dis- 
positions which prudence and modern tech- 
nique recommend, should be adopted with 
reasonable celerity. 

The basic reason of what is being called 
“economic underdevelopment” is the lack of 
political stability and of administrative rec- 
titude. 


From the Diario Las Americas, June 21, 1963] 


Tar SOVIET OCCUPATION OF CUBA AND THE 
Rep SUBVERSION IN LATIN AMERICA 


Not even one of the Communist acts of 
subversion which have been taking place in 
America for the last 4%½ years can be consid- 
ered as isolated, as if they were a purely local 
matter without international ramifications. 
In reality, never a subversive act of Com- 
munist making takes place not having those 
ramifications. But it so happens that in this 
case everything that goes on obeys to a plan 
of political precision and of coordinated in- 
ternational delinquency. The military occu- 
pation of Cuba by Russia has turned this 
island into a gigantic base of Communist op- 
erations against the dignity, the peace, the 
security, the liberty, and the independence 
of the nations of the Western Hemisphere. 

From Havana come the money, the weap- 
ons, the orders, and the written and broad- 
cast propaganda to all America; and that 
propaganda, and that money, and those 
orders, and those weapons, are solely devoted 
to the destruction of the Christian, demo- 
cratic, and social values of our nations, And 
all this happens without the adoption up to 
this moment, with all the energy the serious 
circumstances demand, of the physical meas- 
ures necessary to defeat dictator Fidei Castro 
and to expel from Cuba the Soviet Interven- 
tion, that intervention which is violating the 
right of the Cuban people—who are anti- 
Communist—to self-determination. Indeed, 
in Cuba the right of self-determination has 
been violated because with bloody-stained 
foreign bayonets, on the Cuban people has 
been imposed a regime they repudiate with 
all the strength of their spirits and of their 
Christian and democratic convictions. 

As long as Cuba is Soviet territory, as long 
as the military occupation exists there, open- 
ly or disguisedly, as long as politically and 
economically Cuba is a Russian colony, 
there will be subversion in America, there 
will be uprisings, crimes, abductions, plun- 
dering, fires, and all that organized by in- 
ternational communism in this hemisphere 
with the perverse purpose of putting America 
on its knees before Russia. 

From Cuba, planned, directed, and fed is 
this vast campaign of extermination and 
hate, and it will be very difficult for the 
American nations to cast off this yoke of 
subversion which has befallen them, should 
Jose Martt's island continue being the base 
of Soviet operations in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

The democratic governments and the live 
forces of each Amerimean nation despite the 
existence of the Russian occupation of Cuba, 
should try to find soon the way to put an 
end to the Communist delinquency, or at 
least to reduce it considerably. 


I extend congratulations to Diario Las 
Americas—the Americas Dally on its 
10th anniversary of service to the His- 
panic-American community of Florida 
and the United States. From its modest 
but ambitious beginning, appropriately 
on the Fourth of July, 1953, your Diario 
has become a most valuable outlet for 
inter-American opinion and a bridge of 
understanding between the Americas, on 
which all of us who must deal with the 
problems of the hemisphere depend for 
information and guidance as to the true 
aspirations of the Latin American peo- 
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ples. Our very best wishes are extended 
on this occasion and may Diario Las 
Americas—the Americas Daily continue 
to grow and prosper as our links with 
Latin America are strengthened, 


Renewed Individual Effort Must Stem 
Judicial Tide 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people are becoming accus- 
tomed to periodic decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States which 
strike at the customs and traditions of 
our country. 

The political, social, and economic 
structure of our Nation is slowly but 
surely being transformed through deci- 
sions of the Court. Instead of interpret- 
ing the Constitution, the Court, for all 
practical purposes, has been amending 
our fundamental law to reflect the ma- 
jority views of its members. 

In the latest series of decisions, which 
have struck at the heart of some of our 
most cherished freedoms, the Court has 
once again stated that divine prayer and 
other voluntary religious observances 
have no place in our public school 
system. 

I deplore this decision. The Founding 
Fathers surely did not intend that the 
provision they placed in the Constitution 
providing for the separation of church 
and state would be used to eliminate God 
from our classrooms. 

Mr. Speaker, the Shelby (N.C.) Daily 


Star, an outstanding newspaper in my 


congressional district, carried an excel- 
lent editorial on the recent Supreme 
Court decision on June 18, 1963. I cer- 
tainly concur with the conclusions 
reached in the editorial, and I include it 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Shelby (N.C.) Dally Star, June 
18, 1963] 
RENEWED INDIVIDUAL Evvort Must STEM 
JupiciaL TWE 

The U.S. Supreme Court once ruled it un- 
constitutional to compel public school chil- 
dren to salute the American flag. 

Students, however, from Rhode Island to 
California and from Wisconsin to Florida 
have continued through the years to stand 
in unison and proudly salute their coun- 
try’s flag while repeating the Pledge of Alle- 
giance, which specifically declares this to be 
“one nation under God.” 

So it is and so it must always be. 

The greatness of this Nation took root in 
the strongly religious soil, our currency de- 
clares our trust in God, Members of the 
highest legislative bodies in the country be- 
gin each session with prayer, each new Presi- 
dent takes an oath “before God” and busi- 
ness, civic, social, and fraternal organizations 
from coast to coast traditionally recognize 
the sovereignty of God with appropriate cere- 
monies, 

Now eight of the High Court's nine Jus- 
tices—at the urging of an avowed atheist— 
have declared it unconstitutional for a State 
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to require Bible reading and recitation of 
the Lord's Prayer in public schools on the 
grounds that such policies violate terms of 
the first amendment. 

North Carolina has no such law. But 
Spinion seems to be divided at this point 
as to how strict interpretation of the Court's 
Geciston will affect school prayers and Bible 
Study of even voluntary motivation. 

„The first amendment stipulates that, 
Congress shall make no law respecting an 
€stablishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof. That hardly 
Seems firm ground for Monday’s decision, al- 
though the eight Justices now contend that 
the 14th amendment extends the Ist to the 
States, 
The eight Justices have said nothing that 
kill the longstanding debate over 
Whether or not the wording of the first 
amendment can in good conscience be ex- 
to cover State as well as Federal 
Governments. 

There is little consolation in Justice 

Clark's observation that the Court's prayer- 


In attempting to save the principle of 
Separation of church and state, the eight 
Justices have played into the hands of a 
Misguided minority element and taken a 


Rant step toward undermining the pro- 
ound and importance of religion 
to the past and future greatness of this 
Country, 


But, as in the case of the flag decision, we 
de confident that the Monday decision will 
Rot remove the Lord's Prayer and the Bible 

the classrooms of the United States. 

The States, as fas as the Court is con- 
cerned, can't require such study. The Su- 
Preme Court is the Nation’s highest tribunal 
and its decision must be abided by—if not 
agreed with and respected—if law and order 
are to vali, 


Rather than fall meekly before a judicial 
ymaker, the people must be spurred by 
decision to a greater respect and ap- 
Preciation of our religious heritage, 
3 religious effort om the part of 
very individual American can assure that 
the beliefs which made this country great 
Will not be washed away by a tide of mis- 
Eulded judicial opinion. 


Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


te: BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
like t to extend my remarks, I should 
the to have inserted in the Appendix of 
le CoNncrEssionalL Recoap the following 
mae addressed to the President of the 

ted States and to me written by one 
oe my constituents Mr. Price P. Sanders, 

North Las Vegas, Nev., relative to the 
Present civil rights strife. I feel Mr. 
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Sanders’ remarks should have an oppor- 
tunity to be read by as many as pos- 


sible: 
Nonrn Las Vecas, Nev. 
Hon WALTER S. BARING, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN BARING; I am en- 
closing a copy of a letter I am sending 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica. I am not so naive as to suppose he 
will even see the letter much less read it. 
This is why I am sending the copy to you. 
It simply represents an honest effort to com- 
municate with my congressional representa- 
tive and an endeavor to be represented. 

There are several things that prompted 
this letter. One of these things being that 
it is not easy to pick up the morning news- 


paper and have to read about one Amer-+ 


ican throwing rocks at another. It isn’t 
easy to hear the news commentator tell 
about an presumed American sniping and 
killing another. It isn’t easy to look at 
the news photographs showing policemen 
hitting people over the head with billy- 
clubs; the very same people who paid taxes 
to provide funds for these same policemen 
to protect them. 

There are other kinds of reasons for this 
letter too. It isn’t easy to watch 20 mil- 
lion Americans feel sorry for themselves and 
blatantly demand more than they deserve 
or for that matter, more than anybody de- 
serves. To see these people just hand over 
their fate to minority group politics and 
indicate preference in becoming political 
orphans rather than becoming genuine 
American citizens is a sad sight indeed. 

To see this thing happening to my coun- 
try is like watching a good man and good 
friend fatally ill heave and sigh for the lack 
of knowing why he is going to die. 

Acknowledge please that in sending you 
the copy of this letter, I am trying to ful- 
fill my obligation that each man has to his 
ideas. Neither offense nor audacity is in- 
tended. 

Yours truly, 
Price P. SANDERS. 


Norts Las Vecas, NEV. 
June 17, 1963. 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. 

Dear Ma. Parser: An editorial in the 
June 14, 1963, issue of Life magazine which 
disclosed your forthcoming attempt to use 
the Constitution’s interstate commerce 
clause to “desegregate the roadside diner 
selling an out-of-State can of beans” has 
prompted me to write this letter. 

It appears that the lack of being able 
to define the present racial controversy is 
more of a problem than the controversy it- 
self. If it could be accurately defined, I'm 
sure it could be more simply solved. In 
order to define it, however, it should first 
be reduced to its most fundamental quan- 
tity. 

En the one hand, you have a well-repre- 
sented minority of Negro Americans in com- 
plete control or on the offensive, I should 
say, only because they enjoy mutual posses- 
sion of a common purpose—racial equality. 
The majority here, being all other Ameri- 
cans, has no common purpose and because 
of this their efforts appear erratic and result 
in confusion like those of someone guilty 
of something. Most of them don't realize 
that there are two problems instead of one; 
segregation of schools being one of these 
problems, and racial equality being the other. 

The school issue is simple. If local, State, 
and Federal agencies have used money col- 
lected indiscriminately by taxes to build 
the schools, it can in no way be justifiable in 
discriminating against anyone wanting to 
attend them. 

The racial equality problem is, at best, 
only distantly related to the school desegre- 
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gation issue. This is true because it affects 
people other than Negroes. There is, in 
America, discrimination against Catholics, 
Jews, Mexican Americans, Puerto Rican 
Americans, Italian Americans, and any other 
minority group that you are able to call to 
mind. For this reason, Negro Americans 
should not have indicated to the rest of 
the world that they are unique in being the 
brunt of this dilemma. They have indicated 
this, however, and it should have by now 
rendered their plight less right, less moral, 
and less strong. 

The leaders of this Negro push for racial 
equality know full well that in having 
mutual purpose and in having some moral 
justification in pursuing that purpose the 
become almost irresistible. However, they 
push so hard for job equality, economic 
equality, and racial equality, eto., forever 
using this morality theme, the strain 
to test its purity. It appears to have some 
flaws. 

The most obvious of these is that, in gen- 
eral, racial equality in America is more 
than lip service. The U.S. Congress en- 
Joys Negro membership. All of America, in- 
deed the whole world has acknowledged the 
work of George Washington Carver who dis- 
covered hundreds of uses for the peanut and 
its byproducts. In so doing, he almost 
singlehandedly put the South on its eco- 
nomic feet. Jackie Robinson, Joe Louis, 
Sammy Davis, Jr., and Loule Armstrong are 
Negro and furthermore they are American. 
Each of these men succeeded despite pre- 
judice and they continue to give to all men 
every where. Thurgood Marshall himself, 
the great-grandson of a slave, was quite able 
to distinguish himself, as a great lawyer win- 


Supreme Court of the United States. 
He was later appointed to the U.S. Court of 
Appeals and is now widely known as the 
leading legal spokesman for the NAACP. 

If we agree that there is discrimination 
in America, then we must also agree that 
there is discrimination all over the world. 
There is discrimination against Christians 
and Jews in Russia. There is discrimination 

certain castes in India. There is 


against the poor. This Nation is unique not 
because there is discrimination here but be- 
cause there is freedom here. Had there not 
been this freedom, you would never have 
heard of Joe Louls or Sammy Davis, Jr., and 
Thurgood Marshall or George Washington 
Carver. 

Here then is the problem in the proper 
perspective; racial equality is only a facet 
of the gem of freedom. Racial inequality 
is not the whole problem; it is only one small 
part. The rape of Hungary is another part 
of this problem. Cuba is a part. The Black 
Muslim movement, the Nazi movement, and 
the Birch movement are all parts of the very 
same problem. The problem is that every 
Negro American, every oriental American, 
every Catholic American, and every other 
American, including the President, had mo- 
mentarily forgotten just what freedom is. 

III spell it out: Freedom is when no one 
man nor any group of men may impose 
their will upon the rights of any other man 
or group of men. It's that simple. Democ- 
racy is a condition that was brought about 
to create an ideal environment for any man 
to work without having to worry about 
someone taking his wife or his property, his 
children or his ideas away from him while 
he was busy. Thus America—in honor of 
the individual who simply wanted to work 
and remain solely responsible for his own 
failures and his own successes, This design 
just isn’t supposed to fit minorities or ma- 


jorities. It isn’t made for dictators or kings 
or Muslims or Nazis: It is only for 
individuals. 
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Did George Washington distinguish him- 
self as a Caucasian Protestant? He might 
have, but he distin ed himself as an 
American first. Did Abraham Lincoln dis- 
tinguish himself as a member of a minority 
group of hillbilly country people from Ken- 
tucky? I think not. He too was an Ameri- 
can first. Did Hitler think of Jesse Owens 
as a Negro during the 1936 Olympic games 
in Berlin? It occurs to me that Jesse did as 
much as anybody to disprove the master race 
idea that Hitler was promoting in those days. 
He did it in the name of America. It was 
incidental to Hitler that he was a Negro. 

Twenty-seven years and two wars later, the 
Black Muslim movement not only forbids 
white membership but openly teaches racial 
inequality. The white people are all devils,” 
they say, “and we don't want any part of 
them.” I admit that I am curious as to why 
the Constitution hasn't been referred to here. 
At any rate, this Muslim movement renders, 
once again, the total plight of the Negro 
community in America less right, less 
moral, and less strong. 

At this point I realize that the problem is 
still not solved but it should be clearer as to 
what the problem is. The part that the 
President of the United States will play in its 
solution causes within me great anxiety. He 
has indicated that he would like to have a 
law passed to make it illegal for one man not 
to let another man have access to his busi- 
ness. If such a law ever becomes a reality 
then freedom in America will have been an- 
other Utopia that will have never really ex- 
isted. There should be no such law because 
a man's business might well be as sacred as 
his home. This is only natural because, like 
his home, he created it. Furthermore, it rep- 
resents his property. If, then, another law 
is passed to make it Illegal for him to hire 
anyone he pleases or fire anyone he pleases, 
then it might as well not even be his prop- 

. Amost significant fact emerges here; if 
either or both of these laws are passed, each 
Negro in America will have lost more indi- 
vidual liberty than he will have gained. This 
is because the Constitution guarantees the 
freedom of the individual and the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation guarantees the Negro 
the right to express himself as an individual 
the same as anybody else. The authenticity 
of these two documents has been illustrated 
countless times by the Negroes who have dis- 
tin, themselves in any number of cre- 
ative fields, professions and trades. 

It is important to note that if the rights of 
the individual are protected, there is simply 
no need to create laws to protect any minor- 
ity group from racial or even religious dis- 
crimination. Each individual is supposed 
to be constitutionally endowed with the 
right to worship as he pleases, work as he 
pleases, say as he pleases, read as he pleases, 
and even think as he pleases so long as he 
does not impose upon the rights of anyone 
else. 

We are all aware that some of the strong- 
est convictions are held by the most igno- 
rant people. This applies to Negro Ameri- 
cans and white Americans both. What many 
people don’t realize is that even ignorance 
is a freedom. It is an absurd freedom but a 
freedom nevertheless. 

To illustrate this idea, allow me to describe 
the possible character of some American. He 
is articulate. He is forthright and basically 
honest. He is even compassionate. He 

all of these attributes and many 
more and still fails to recognize one of the 
greatest truths of all time—all men are 
created equal. A law forcing him to think 
otherwise is as tyrannical as any act in his- 
tory that inhibited human freedom. A law 
forbidding any man the right to refuse the 
service of his business to any other man for 
any reason will not enhance our constitu- 
tional privileges. On the contrary, it will 
destroy them. 
The issue here, I once again point out, 
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is neither racial equality nor the lack of it. 
It is that if everyone in America is to remain 
free, then no man nor any group of men may 
impose their will upon the rights of any 
other man or any other group of men, This 
applies to American Negroes and American 
Presidents Just like anybody else. 

If the Negroes in America are ever to 
enjoy the crystal pure, authentic racial 
equality they seek, they must individually 
rise above the ignorance of all people, in- 
cluding their own, and prove by action and 
deed they truly are equal to other men. 
This has been done many times already but 
will have to be done again and again and 
again. If they succeed, and it is imperative 
they do, they will have done more than 
their share of removing that seemingly in- 
evitable ignorance that has hindered man 
for so long. They will have confirmed that 
there is dignity in humanity despite all of 
the evidence to the contrary. When they 
have succeeded they will have helped estab- 
lish another great truth—freedom is not a 
commodity to be bargained and traded for; it 
is a test that all men must acknowledge if 
they are to ever enjoy it. 

Yours truly, 
Prick P. SANDERS. 


Reaping the Harvest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Aiken Standard and Review, the daily 
publication of my hometown of Aiken, 
S. C., has presented to its readers some 
very pertinent comments on the racial 
violence now being fomented in many 
American communities by groups which 
have been encouraged to ignore the or- 
derly processes of law and order. I com- 
mend this editorial entitled “Reaping 
the Harvest” in the June 20, 1963, issue 
of the Aiken Standard and Review to my 
colleagues in the Senate and the Mem- 
bers of the House to whom it is indirectly 
addressed. I ask unanimous consent 
that this editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REAPING THE HARVEST 


The Kennedy brothers, one now the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the other At- 
torney General, sowed the seeds of turmoil, 
strife and tribulation during the presidential 
campaign with elaborate promises based 
upon political expediency. : 

Today the people of this Nation are reap- 
ing the bitter harvest. 

Today’s demonstrations, racial clashes, 
turmoil and unrest are directly attributable 
to the President and his brother and unless 
the Congress of the United States steps in 
and curbs the power then shall the nation 
eventually reap a still bitterer harvest of 
more bloodshed, unrest and finally bring to 
an end a proud and mighty nation built 
upon the concepts of democracy as outlined 
by our Founding Fathers in the Constitu- 
tion. 

In line with policy of expediency is the 
Supreme Court which has struck down item 
upon item contained in the historic docu- 
ment and has even gone so far as to tell 
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American businessmen how to conduct free 
enterprise—the very thing which made 
America great. 

It cannot be understood how Government 
can take the position that it can control 
private endeavor—to say whom and what it 
shall cater to and in so doing demonstrate 
very clearly that the present administra- 
tion is concerned only with political progress, 
not preservation of the Nation as a democ- 
racy, but seeks for it a nation ruled by a 
dynasty. 

Neither the Negro race, nor the white race 
has the privilege to demonstrate in any place 
in the Nation if it is contrary to the laws of 
municipal or State government and in the 
event such demonstrations occur that are 
contrary to ordinances then shall the offend- 
ers be punished just as are any offenders 
of law and order. 

It is not understandable why this admin- 
istration should spend millions of dollars 
of the taxpayers’ money, both white and 
Negro, in upholding the action of one race 
and ignoring the right of the other. 

Unless the people of the Nation, in lawful 
and legal manner, call upon the Congress to 
bring to an end such actions by the admin- 
istration then the future of this Nation in 
racial strife and disturbances will be filled 
with violence, even war between the races, 
and the end of a glorious nation built upon 
principles of democracy and constitutional 
government, and triumph of communism. 


Don’t Punish the Farmer for His Role 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


or KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, since the 
wheat referendum, May 21, there has 
been abundant speculation concerning 
prospects for wheat legislation. Farmer 
mail indicates a majority voted no 
because of strict controls; veiled threats 
from the Secretary, the President, and 
other administration leaders; an over- 
dose of propaganda, along with general 
irritations with one farm program or 
another over the years. 

Unfortunately, some feel the American 
wheat farmer should be punished for 
exercising his independence. This 
prompts me to point out an editorial in 
the June 5, Kansas City Star, “Don’t 
Punish the Farmer for His Vote.” 

The editorial is both analytical and 
objective, and should be of interest. 

DON'T PUNISH THE FARMER FOR His VOTE 

The administration and certain congres- 
sional leaders seem to be saying that farmers 
should be punished for voting as they did in 
the wheat referendum. It is an unthinking 
attitude that smacks of revenge in the first 
reaction to defeat. 

Various statements from Washington, no 
matter how sweetly they are phrased, are 
clear enough: The farmers have made theif 
bed, now let them lie in it. There is an a5- 
sumption that after 1 year, under a free 
market, farmers will come crawling back for 
help, And that they will meekly vote for the 
program which they turned down this year. 
You hear restated over and over the asser- 
tions by the chairmen of the agriculture 
committees in the House and Senate, that no 
new wheat legislation will be passed. 

On the referendum ballot, the farmers 
could make but two marks, yes“ or no. 
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If they voted yes,“ they would have ac- 
cepted a program under which there would 
be both acreage controls and a limitation on 
the number of bushels of wheat they could 
Sell for the maximum support rate of $2. A 
“no” vote, in effect, was for another but 
voluntary program. Under this program, 
e are no controls on . Price sup- 
Port is only 50 percent of parity ($1.25 a 
bushel). It is close to a free market. 

There was no middle choice on the ballot. 
Just how the individual farmers reasoned 
Will never be known. Certainly they voted 
against the controls program and all it im- 
Plied. But whether they also were demand- 

an end to all Government aid on wheat 
and production remains to be seen. 
After all, with the Government owning a 
billion-bushel surplus of the grain, a com- 
Pletely free market is an illusion. A free 
Market assumes that prices will be made in 
marketplace by the law of supply and 
demand. As long as the Government can 
Huge surpluses on the market at any 
time, the law of supply and demand can't 
function normally. = 

But if we assume that farmers were voting 
for a free market, is this something for which 

should be condemned? Instead of pro- 
g that farmers “boil in their own oil,” 
Why not an expression of hope that the free 
Market will work eventually, and a statement 
the effect that the Government is pre- 
to move toward it with practical 

? 

We're not certain at the moment just what 

e course ahead should be for wheat. How- 
ever, if new legislation is required, if there 

a middle-ground program that farmers 
d accept with perhaps lower price sup- 
Congress ought to consider it on its 
Merits, If the choice is to be an eventual 
tree market, the Government should take all 
3 possible to develop a favorable climate 
Sr its operation. Wheat is a major factor in 
Nation’s economy. It should not be the 

ot political pique. 
ndoubtedly, the administration's efforts 
to force farmers to vote “yes” in the wheat 
referendum backfired. It was a factor in 
the program's defeat. The effort to make 
farmers wish they had voted differently, 

Could backfire, too. 


Welcome to Chemstrand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr, Speaker, I am 
delichted to report to the Congress, 
rough the media of the CONGRESSIONAL 

corp, and to the Nation, the advent 
of a new industrial effort in my district 

f South Carolina. I speak of the new 
pant at Blacksburg, S.C., Cherokee 
unty, in my congressional district. 
€ are happy to have Chemstrand and 
We welcome them to South Carolina and 
th, B burg. We expect to offer for 
hae the same fine political climate we 
S ve offered to many other industries 
ho have come to South Carolina. We 
Want to help and we will cooperate in 
cine that this production is benefi- 
to the Nation, to the investors of 
fhemstrana and to the people who work 
the plant. 
Ber this point I enclose the story of this 
Cation as accurately reported in the 
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Gaffney Ledger, Gaffney, S.C., of Thurs- 
day, June 20, 1963. 
CHEMSTRAND DEDICATES New PLANT 

Several company officials along with State, 
county and local governmental representa- 
tives took part in a 30-minute dedication 
service Tuesday for the new Chemstrand 
Co. plant on Interstate Highway No. 85 near 
Blacksburg. 

Several hundred persons who attended 
were guests of the company at a barbecue 
luncheon which followed. 

The dedication was held in one wing of 
the huge which covers 8 acres 
of ground, Robert C. Reese, the plant man- 
ager, presided. 

An invocation was offered by Rey. Coy 
R. Miller, pastor of the Blacksburg First 
Baptist Church. Short talks were made by 
Edward A. O'Neal, Jr., of New York, president 
of Chemstrand; P. W. Runge, a vice president 
and general manager; Chauncey Lever, of 
Columbia, director of the community rela- 
tions division of the State development 
board; and Macon Miller, of Columbia, di- 
rector of industrial relations of the State 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Dr. T. A. Campbell, Sr., of Blacksburg, act- 
ing as a representative of the Blacksburg 
Chamber of Comerce, presented Mr. ONeal 
with a scroll of appreciation from that or- 
ganization. 

Chemstrand officials, including President 
ONeal, Vice President Runge and General 
Manager Reese expressed complete satisfac- 
tion with the type of employees and with the 
quality of the work performed in the plant. 

Starting operations only a few months ago 
with 100 employes, the facility now has 135 
and officials said the number will grow to 
200 by the end of this year. 

The possibility of expansion depends on 
the trend of business in the future. 

However, the officials pointed to the Green- 
wood facility which began operating 4 years 
ago with 400 employees and now has 1,100. 
The company’s Pensacola plant began with 
less than half of the present total of around 
6,000. 

At a press conference held before the dedi- 
cation, Mr. Runge said the Blacksburg site 
had been chosen after about 100 possible 
locations in several southern States had been 
considered. He pointed out the facility is 
on Interstate 85 and the main line of the 
Southern Railway, making unsurpassed 
transportation service available. 

Company officials classified the Blacksburg 
plant as the main distribution center for the 
firm. It was pointed out a wide variety of 
products are being brought in by rail ship- 
ments and are being distributed in smaller 
shipments by trucks, 

The fact that this immediate area is cen- 
trally located with respect to the textile in- 
dustry had much to do with the selection 
of the Blacksburg site, it was stated. 

South Carolina Gov. Donald S. Russell 
told a group informally Monday night: 

“I want to give every possible evidence we 
appreciate the fact that this fine organiza- 
tion has located in our State and is continu- 
ing to grow here. We are extremely happy to 
have you here. 

“We are interested in giving you good, 
honest government—the kind that will en- 
courage industry to come here, and the kind 
under which industry can thrive.” 

Chemstrand Co.'s newest facility is a 
nylon processing plant and warehouse lo- 
cated on a 150-acre tract near Blacksburg in 
the heart of a booming textile manufactur- 
ing area. 

Key words for this new plant are “customer 
service,” for in the processing facility nylon 
filament yarn is wound on huge spools, 
known as beams, and readied for shipment to 
Chemstrand customers. The six large ware- 
house bays permit adequate storage of yarn 
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so that customers’ needs may be met more 
swiftly and efficiently. 

The total plant covers some 315,000 square 
feet of floor space, with a total of 8 acres 
under roof. Manufacturing, service, and of- 
fice areas cover about 75,020 square feet, 
Each of the warehouse bays covers 40,000 
square feet, for a total of 240,000, and has 
a ceiling of 25 feet. 

The warehouse wings were constructed of 
reinforced concrete slabs, each one 15 feet, 
8 inches wide, and 29 feet 6 inches high, 
and weighing 22 tons. The warehouse bays 
have a total of 22 doors, 10 for freight cars 
and 12 for trucks. Between two major ware- 
house wings, is a paved loading area for 
trucks. This area covers an additional 62,900 
square feet, 

Chemstrand, a division of Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co., announced plans for the new 
Blacksburg plant in October 1962, Construc- 
tion was done by Daniel Construction Co. 
of Greenville, S.C. 

Chemstrand Co.'s plant at Blasksburg is 
the third Chemstrand installation to begin 
operations in South Carolina in less than 3 

ears. 
$ Chemstrand, a leading producer of chem- 
ical textile fibers, first announced plans to 
join South Carolina’s growing industrial 
community in June 1959, with its proposed 
nylon plant at Greenwood. That plant first 
began commercial operations in October 1960, 
and since that time has undergone two major 
expansions, more than tripling the size of 
the initial plant. It now employs more than 
1,100 South Carolina residents. Nylon fila- 
ment yarn produced at Greenwood finds wide 
applications in apparel and home furnish- 
ings in the United States and abroad. 

Chemstrand announced plans for its Man- 
agement Information Center at Greenville 
in April 1961. Construction of the center 
was started in September 1961, and the new 
building was dedicated in the early spring 
of 1962. The Management Information Cen- 
ter, which brings representatives of all prin- 
cipal management functions together at one 
location, provides all segments of the com- 
pany with up-to-the-minute information 

the use of a modern electronic com- 
puter system and an extensive and high- 
speed communications network. 

Plans for the Blacksburg plant were an- 
nounced in October 1962, with work begin- 
ning almost immediately. The new facility 
includes a nylon warping operation and ex- 
tensive warehousing to provide even better 
customer service to Chemstrand customers 
in this important textile manufacturing area. 


Typewriter Keys Are Silent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, today 
I learned about the death of a news- 
paperman, Mr. William Coston Carver, 
former managing editor of the Belling- 
ham, Wash., Herald. 

There is little that I can do to console 
the people of Bellingham and Whatcom 
County, whom he served for so many 
years. The keys of his ancient type- 
writer, which sad beside his rolltop desk- 
are silent. But, I am confident those 
who follow will be guided by the spirit 
with which he served not only his news- 
paper, but also his community. 
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Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include in the RECORD an 
editorial from the Bellingham Herald, 
which explains much about this man who 
was an inspiration to those who knew 
him either personally or through the 
words he wrote: 

DEATH OF AN EDITOR 


We knew W. C. Carver at different times 
and in different ways. First, as a teenage 
contemporary and good friend of his two 
children. Later as an employee. And finally 
as one who occupied the office that was his 
for so Many years. 

In our school days, he seemed an awesome 
figure, for he was the editor of the Herald 
and we had been bitten by the journalism 
bug and hoped to be a newspaperman our- 
self. 

Later he was to become our boss, though 
that words needs quote marks around it, for 
the relationship never seemed that rigid. 
Our youthful awe changed to deep respect, 
along with appreciation for his wisdom and 
kindliness. 


Since his retirement 5 years ago, after the 
better part of a half century's service to this 
newspaper, he had been a valued friend and 
a coffee-drinking colleague. The “Mr. 
Carver” of our youth, who had become the 
“Chief” of our reporting days on the paper, 
now had become W. C.“ or “Cos.” 

William Coston Carver was a superb 
writer. But he was an -unobstrusive man, 
one who shunned the spotlight. Among 
friends, he was never at a loss for a good- 
humored and gracious comment, but when 
he spoke to the public in general, it was 
through the anonymity of his typewriter. 

That typewriter. It was a standing joke at 
the Herald, the way Mr. Carver hung onto 
that turn-of-the-century relic, and it 
amused him, too. But he was dead serious 
about keeping it. The thousands, nay mil- 
lions, of words that came alive through its 
fragile frame and slender keys * * * they 


ably, right up to his final weeks, and it had 
been our hope that we would get, from its 
battered platen, additional feature stories 
such as the memorable one he wrote recently 
on the history of the name Bellingham. 
But that was not to be, and now it is our 
task to write the obituary of a well-loved 
friend. He was a personal inspiration, too, 
ugh it would have embarrassed him if we 
ever said so. So here we sit, in the 
that was so much a part of him for 
of his life, and grope for words. What 
we say that will convey something of 
“Keep it short,” he might have 
Very well. He was a dedicated news- 
with a lexicographer’s gift for 
He was a gentle man. And he 
was an American idealist, in his quiet way, 
one never lost his identification with 
the virtues that built the Nation he loved. 
He will be missed. 


Pacem in Terris 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, an exceptional editorial was written 
by the national commander of the Cath- 
olic War Veterans of the United States 
of America, Edward F. McElroy, on the 
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outstanding life and death of His Holi- 
ness, Pope John XXIII, and as part of my 
remarks today, Mr. Speaker, I include 
this dissertation: 

We of the Catholic War Veterans of the 
United States of America are most grieved 
at the death of the holy father. Our won- 
derful church leader was the full example 
of charity, zeal, and simplicity. Pope John 
the XXIII brought to the Catholic Church 
and to the world the vigor and stamina that 
ts usually found within a person of a younger 


age. 

Just a few weeks ago, I had the pelasure 
and honor of leading 142 men, women, and 
children to Rome for an audience with the 
holy father. The holy father stated to me, 
“Welcome to the Vatican, Commander, have 
all your veterans pray for peace so there 
will be no new veterans.” Pope John was 
a veteran of two wars and we of the Catholic 
War Veterans of the United States felt 
extremely close to him. 


Congressman William H. Harsha An- 
nounces Results of Public Opinion 
Poll of Ohio’s Sixth District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past several months, I have been con- 
ducting a public opinion poll in the Sixth 
Congressional District of Ohio, which I 
have the honor to represent here. It 
has been my purpose to solicit the opin- 
ions of the people to determine their feel- 
ing about important issues that are 
awaiting action by the House of Repre- 
sentatives so that I could give the best 
represesntation possible. Participation 
in the poll was not limited to any special 
group. Through the mailing of a ques- 
tionnaire and the cooperation of dis- 
trict newspapers, which kindly reprinted 
the questionnaire as a public service, the 
opportunity to participate was made 
available to all of those interested in 
expressing their views. 

The poll contained 12 questions re- 
lating to matters of domestic and for- 
eign policy. The results of this opinion 
survey are now available. It is surpris- 
ing that the tabulation indicates such 
definite trends in the thinking of the 
people of the district. The results show 
that opinions on over half of the ques- 
tions registered more than 65 percent 
support or opposition. 8 

The people expressed great concern 
over the weakness of our foreign policy 
and the concessions being offered to the 
Soviet Union by relaxing inspection re- 
quirements on nuclear testing. 

Another issue of vital importance and 
concern to the citizens of the Sixth Dis- 
trict is the proposed tax cut. Appar- 
ently, the great majority answering the 
questionnaire felt a comparable reduc- 
tion in Federal spending should accom- 
pany any tax cut. 

Of course, there was considerable op- 
position to the Federal Government en- 
tering the field of education at the ele- 
mentary and secondary level. Appar- 
ently, the citizens of the Sixth District 
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feel this is a matter of local concern that 
should be handled by the communities 
and school districts primarily involved. 

Likewise, considerable opposition was 
expressed to the large expenditures in 
foreign aid. 

Every survey has its limitations. 
Brevity in questioning does not permit 
comprehensive answers embracing all 
facets of an issue, It is extremely diffi- 
cult to answer a question by a simple 
yes or no. 

Many thousands of persons returning 
the questionnaire added comments dis- 
cussing the issues. Although these com- 
ments are extremely helpful to me in as- 
sessing the feelings of the people of the 
district, it is not possible, unfortunately, 
to reflect them in statistical form. How- 
ever, I wish to point out that a very large 
proportion of those making comments 
expressed serious concern and outspoken 
opposition to increasing the powers of 
the President and greater Federal ex- 
penditures that are producing mounting 
deficits and adding to the burden of the 
national debt. 

Following are the detailed results of 
the poll: 

[In percent) 


1. Do you favor an across-the 
d cut in your income 

taxes? 
(a) If there is a com ble 
reduction in Federal 
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Do you favor the passage of the 
Urban Mass Transit Act, in- 
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UIST coe cata a ee 14.0 

8, Do you favor further U.8. con- 

cessions to obtain a nuclear 

test ban 

9. Do you favor the extension of 

the Feed Grain Act. 

10. Do you favor an extensive re- 

duction in our foreign ald ex- 

penditures a S E 

11. Do you favor continued U.S. 

financial support of so-called 

United Nations peace-keep- 

Ing operatlons 7 

12. Are you satisfied with our policy 
ward Cuba? 

(a) Would you favor a com- 

. Blockade 

(b) Would you favor an in- 

vasion of Cuba 


37.9 


The Dissenters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Hartsville Messenger, of Hartsville, S.C» 
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has printed in its June 20, 1963, edition 
an eloquent editorial plea for more ac- 
tions of independent thinking and voting 
On the part of Members of Congress in 
this age when conformity, unfortunately, 
Appears to be the order of the day. As 
this editorial is directed particularly to 
the Congress, I feel that it should be 
Made available for all Members of both 
Houses to read. I therefore ask unani- 
Mous consent that the editorial entitled 
“The Dissenters” be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue DISSENTERS 


From time to time we hear sounds from 
Politicians and writers to the effect that their 
Patience with dissenters is wearing thin. In 
Congress, especially, in recent years the trend 
Has been toward conformity. 

The party line is sold as the vital thing, 
In both the House and the Senate, the party 
leaders stress loyalty to the party, to the 
Party line. The Senator or Congressman 
Who deviates from the line“ is punished in 
& number of ways—by not getting on good 
Committees, by not getting patronage from 
the White House, etc., etc. 

We need Congressmen and Senators who 
will stand up on the floor of their legis- 
lative House and tell the country what they 
really think, with the gloves off. We need 
men who will shun the patronage and the 
favors of the party, the favors of the all- 
Powerful administration in power, if neces- 
Bary, and speak the independent truth, 

Let us have the mavericks. Let us return 
to the day when a bill—in either the Senate 
or the House—is decided on its merits, on 
the debate which precedes the vote. 

The country will benefit because of every 
legislator and citizen who speaks his mind, 
Independently. The country needs the dis- 
senters. A nation of conformists can be led 
astray. 

From our earliest pioneer days, we have 
Tespected the dissenter; let us never forget 
his right and his place in our scheme of 
democracy. 


Whose Rights Are at Stake? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Augusta Chronicle, of Augusta, Ga., has 
published in its June 20, 1963, edition 
two editorials which I commend to the 
Membership of the Congress. One is en- 
titled “Whose Rights Are at Stake?” and 
the other is entitled “King Abuses His 

I I ask unanimous consent that 
both of these editorials be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 

ECORD, as follows: 

WHOSE RIGHTS ARE AT STAKE? 

President Kennedy has rejected the long 
established right of every American to free 
enterprise and free choice in the civil rights 
Package he has presented to Congress. 

In his effort to obtain a compulsory ac- 
deptance of the Negro at every level of busi- 
Ress and society, the Nation's Chief Execu- 
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tive is asking the American people to discard 
the system which has made this country 
great—and could make it greater. He is 
asking them to substitute socialism as their 
way of life, and to believe that all human 
problems can be legislated away and all 
ills of our society be eliminated by enact- 
ment of a law. 

Mr. Kennedy terms his legislation solu- 
tions “which should be acceptable to all fair- 
minded men,” yet he himself has approached 
this problem in less than a fairminded man- 
ner. 

While he has ostensibly sought a solution 
within the framework of America’s private 
enterprise system the President has given 
it no chance to prove itself. 

In recent weeks he has assembled at the 
White House representatives of various areas 
of business, calling upon each to forfeit their 
right to operate their establishments as they 
are entitled under the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Now, without waiting for them to under- 
take to carry out his bidding, giving each 
an opportunity to turn to his own con- 
science for the real solution to our national 
dilemma, Mr. Kennedy has gone to the Con- 
gress and, in the name of civil rights, asked 
that body to take away from all the people 
of the United States every last vestige of 
State rights and individual freedoms left to 
them. 

Adoption of the entire package Mr. Ken- 
nedy proposes would, as Senator HERMAN 
TALMADGE said yesterday, subject the people 
to a Federal judicial and executive tyranny 
which would completely destroy the right of 
man to ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.“ 

There are, we hasten to admit sections of 
the President's legislative proposal which 
deserve favorable action within the Congress. 

No one should be permitted to deny to 
any Negro, otherwise qualified, the right to 
register and the right to cast a ballot. We 
think there is merit in the President's pro- 
posal to broaden the manpower development 
and training program, and to provide for ex- 
panded vocational education facilities. 

We concur with Senator , how- 
ever, in his belief that it should not be in 
the scope of Congress to deny private busi- 
nesses, built and paid for by private indi- 
viduals, the right to determine, according to 
their own will, whom they will serve and 
will not serve. 

To give to the Attorney General the 
authority to file civil suits against private 
business firms which deny their “advan- 
tages, privileges, and facilities” to any indi- 
vidual would be to turn over to Government 
control of private business. 

The loss, in our judgment, would be as 
great in the long run to the Negro as to the 
white American. 

In a sense, Mr, Kennedy has taken a cow- 
ardly approach to an admittedly difficult 
problem, 

Instead of laying before the Negro his re- 
sponsibility as a citizen and the need for 
him to strive for his goal of equality in an 
atmosphere of law and order, Mr. Kennedy 
has encouraged the Negro, it seems to us, to 
demonstrate in a reckless and unlawful man- 
ner and to trample upon the rights of others. 

Why, we wonder, as we have asked before, 
has not the President called in the leaders 
of the NAACP and CORE, as he has leaders 
of labor, business, industry, and religion, 
and placed before them their obligation to 
respect the rights of others? 

The President, we hold, has, in his civil 
rights package, turned his back on the Con- 
stitution, on tradition and on common- 
sense. He has, in our opinion, decided to 
shuck the pressures to which he has been 
subjected, pressures that he thinks might 
weigh against his second bid for the Presi- 
dency, and turn them over to Congress. Now, 
if his socialistic program fails of passage he 
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can always turn to the Negro segment of 
our population with “clean” hands and de- 
clare that he tried. Congress, then, would 
be the “fall guy.” 

No one may successfully argue that the 
President of the United States should not 
serve as a leader for all citizens of this land. 
But that duty does not impose on a Presi- 
dent the necessity for eliminating property 
rights in his bid to extend so-called human 
rights. 

Without property rights there can be no 
human rights, 


Kine ABUSES Hts Race 


Just last Monday a CORE leader predicted 
that the arrival of Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., in Gadsden, Ala., would trigger a deseg- 
regation drive in that city which, he said, 
Is really going to break loose.” 

Tuesday night the “breaking loose” oc- 
curred. Whipped into a chanting, stomping, 
aboriginal mob by the Montgomery witch 
doctor, the misguided Negroes staged sit- 
downs at the courthouse and at nearby down- 
town variety store. Four hundred and sixty- 
six who refused to move when ordered to do 
so by police were arrested and jailed. 

Thus began, we predict, another Albany 
and another Birmingham, each a festering 
imprint of the King trademark wherein race 
relations are strained to the breaking point, 
not for the benefit of the Negro, but for the 
King coffers and the Kremlin cause. 

While it is important to point out that 
King’s Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference collected an estimated $300,000 as a 
result of his Birmingham campaign, the im- 
portance lies in how it was done rather than 
why it was done. 

Moreover, the fact itself that King ob- 
tained this much money is not nearly so im- 
portant to be revealed as is a bit of the 
background of this so-called practitioner of 
nonviolence. 

Late last fall the Chronicle editorially de- 
clared that King had in his employ as act- 
ing executive director of his Leadership 
Conference a man identified as Hunter Pitts 
O'Dell but using the alias of Jack H. O'Dell. 
We cited the Communist associations of 
Hunter Pitts O'Dell and were pleased 
to learn shortly thereafter that because of 
the publicity given his relationship with 
O'Dell, King had removed him from his job 
in the SCLC. 

Now, we have learned that O Dell was not 
discharged at all, but simply went “under- 
ground” with the King organization. He is 
still masterminding many of the confer- 
ence's activities, using thousands of unsus- 
pecting Negroes—who think they have a 
lily-pure leader in King—as pawns in an 
avowed effort by the Communist Party to 
break down relations in the South between 
the white and Negro races. 

The mention of King's collection of some 
$300,000 in his Birmingham drive simply 
highlights another tie he has been known 
to have with a subversive group. 

Tocsin, an anti-Communist weekly paper 
published in California, reported that a letter 
asking financial help in the Birmingham 
demonstrations, was mass-circulated last 
month by King’s SCLC. 

“Under King’s signature.” said Tocsin, 
the letter was sent out in envelopes bearing 
addresses printed from plates belonging to 
the National Guardian, a New York Com- 
munist weekly.” 

The Guide to Subversive Organizations 
and Publications which was prepared and 
released by the Committee on Un-American 
Activities of the House lists the National 
Guardian, and says “it has manifested itself 
from the beginning as a virtual official prop- 
aganda arm of Soviet Russia.” 

What a shame it is that Negroes are per- 
mitting themselves to be used by this man 
King, not only stirring themselves into a 
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frenzy, but antagonizing whites, many of 
who want to help the Negro in his just de- 
mands for equality but who are unwilling 
to be trampled underfoot by Communist- 
inspired efforts designed to drive a wedge 
between whites and Negroes of America. 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which is 
devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and senti- 
ments are expressive and valuable. I 
include the following responses of our 
citizens to House Resolution 14 in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

RACINE, WIS., 
May 29, 1963. 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ma. CONGRESSMAN: The Racine chap- 
ter of the Armenian Revolutionary Federa- 
tion informs you that a resolution has been 
passed by our unit supporting passage of 
House Resolution 14, submitted by you, 
which calls for the formation of a Special 
Committee on Captive Nations. 

Recent developments worldwide and in 
Washington make the formation of such a 
committee imperative to the security and 
welfare of the United States, and will 
added hope to the tyrannised peoples of the 
once free nations today in Soviet bondage. 
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We are in addition to this letter, contact- 
ing our Congressman as well as Congressman 
Howarp W. Sairn, head of the Rules Com- 
mittee, urging him to release your resolu- 
tion to the House floor for quick debate and 


passage. 

May I take this opportunity to commend 
you for your stand in this regard, and to 
assure you of our every support of your 
measure? 

Sincerely, 
Toros KOUYCUJIAN, 
Secretary. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
June 16, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Old House Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE MR. FLOOD: I received your let- 
ter of June 1, 1963, requesting me to act and 
forwarding me the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
Thursday, February 14, 1963, in which you 
did commend the Americans of Lithuanian 
descent for their efforts to expose the So- 
viet imperialist colonial system and the 
plight of the unhappy people under it. 

Iam happy to say that your speech made 
a great impression upon me. Your efforts 
for the passage of the measure to establish 
a Special Committee on Captive Nations in 
the House of Representatives deserve the 
highest praise. May they be as successful 
as you did show in all your time as the 
Representative of the llth District of Penn- 
sylvania. 

With these warm wishes and respects, I 
remain, z 

Sincerely yours, 
ALOIZAS VALUSIS. 

UKRAINIAN STUDENT ASSOCIATION 

“ZAREVO,” 
New York, N. T., May II, 1963. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The people of the captive na- 
tions are being systematically deprived of the 
exercise of fundamental freedoms and basic 
rights under the yoke of Russian imperial- 
ism. 


Therefore, we the undersigned, American 
students of Ukrainian ancestry wholeheart- 
edly approve and support Representative 
DANIEL J. PLoop’s worthwhile proposition for 
the creation of a Special Committee on the 
Captive Nations, and urge that quick action 
be taken on House Resolution 14, for the 
passage of the sald resolution. 

We remain respectfully yours, 

Total number of signatures: 197. 

IRENE DEN TDOW ICE. 
June 15. 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ConcRESSMAN FLOOD: Both my moth- 
er and I congratulate you for the work you 
have done on the above resolution. We are 
following the progress of this resolution care- 
fully and sincerely hope that it will be pos- 
sible to organize a Special Committee on 
Captive Nations. Much work needs to be 
done in this respect, and I am glad that you 
have seen fit to take the initial steps. 

Sincerely, 
Miss VIRGINIA NALDANDEAN. 

LYNN, Mass. 


West Roxpury, Mass., 
May 7, 1963. 
Hon. Torsert H. MACDONALD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MACDONALD: We can 
start to exploit the weaknesses in the Com- 
munist colonial empire by developing an 
effective policy toward the captive nations. 

Last January, Congressmen FLOOD and 
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Drrwinsk!, introduced House Resolution 14 
and House Resolution 15, respectively, which 
would implement the Captive Nations Week 
resolution of 1959 and establish a Special 
Committee on Captive Nations. This com- 
mittee would conduct inquiries into, study, 
and prepare concrete recommendations for 
an effective similar resolution. 

On behalf of the Boston branch of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee I am asking 
you to— 

1. Introduce a resolution of your own to 
establish a Committee on Captive Nations; 

2. Support House Resolution 14 introduced 
by Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD; 

3. Use your influence in the House Rules 
committee, to which House Resolution 14 
was assigned, and especially with the chair- 
man of House Rules Committee, Howarp W. 
Smrra, to initiate action on the proposed 
legislation by opening public hearings. 

Although this request does not come from 
your district, we believe that our fight with 
communism and our support for the captive 
nations is of national concern and must have 
the support of all Americans. 

Your action and support in this matter 
will do much for the establishment of a 
Special Committee on Captive Nations. 


America, INC., BOSTON BRANCH 
Orest SZEZUDLUK, Public Relations. 


Nuclear Test Bans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, be- 
fore committing ourselves to trusting the 
Soviet again—as we did in Cuba —it is 
well to consider all factors. Henry J. 
Taylor does just this in today’s Wash- 
ington Daily News, in a very penetrating 
article on the practicalities of detection: 

A DETECTION CHALLENGE 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Bomb test ban negotiator Willlam C. Foster 
has been challenged regarding the entire 
practicability of our Government's safe- 
guards against Soviet violations and the ad- 
ministration's declared willingness to allow 
America's security to depend on black box” 
detections. 

Searching Khrushchey’s mind is like frisk- 
ing a seal. And Kremlin test ban untrust- 
worthiness (typical) already has been dem- 
onstrated. I saw the nuclear test ban de- 
bated with the Russians in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, in 340 sessions over a period of 34 
months. Then Khrushchey broke the ban 
September 9, 1961. 

Thereafter, officials here in Washington 
further and further negotiated America's in- 
spection demands downhill into proposing 
some 20 “black boxes“ as monitors. These 
would record Soviet underground explosions 
on photographic chart films. At intervals— 
which can mean long after the event—the 
graphs would be dispatched out of Russia for 
“interpretation” by Western experts. Se- 
curity? 

By passing, for a moment, that time weak- 
ness in our watered-down proposal, the black 
box itsclf needs some public exposure. Wor- 
ried, practical executives of large American 
oil exploration enterprises, famous as the 
best in the world, utilize similar seismo- 
2 equipment daily and under all con- 

tions. 
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What is to our public only an intriguing 
name — black box is often to them a fickle, 
temperamental, irascible chatterbox. It's in- 
dispensable. It’s also enormously tricky. 
And the bomb-detection “black boxes” do 
differ substantially. But theory, these prac- 
tical men insist, is one thing; practicability 
in detecting Soviet violations this way is 
Quite another. 

Basic field selsmographic equipment, for 
deep oil exploration, reacts to carefully 
Placed dynamite charges. Even this involves 
the presence of about 17 experts at the mo- 
ment of the explosion (vital factor). Wide- 
Spread clusters of geophones and vacuum 
tubes or transistors monitor the seismic vi- 
brations into vastly complex instruments 
Previously timed to the exact location, in- 
tensity, and whatnot of that particular ex- 
Plosion, Then the dogfight begins with the 
debatable interpretations of the wiggles 
registered on the film. 

Regardless of any conceivable scientific 
breakthroughs, practical men point out that 
& great wiggle debate with Khrushchev is 
a profoundly questionable basis on which to 
establish American policy and the potential 
Security of the United States. 

The U.S.S.R. covers one-sixth the earth’s 

d area. It is 32 times the size of Texas 
and has 11 time zones to our 4. Suppose 
a film comes out of Khrushehev's closed 
Paradise July. 1. Our experts see a wiggle 
indicated for last April 14. Triangulation 
among the black boxes indicates the vicinity 
Of Tashkent in the Aral Sea area. The State 

partment asks Khrushchev what was go- 
ing on around Tashkent April 14. He says 
an itsy-bitsy earthquake tremor was going 
around Tashkent last April 14. In fact, all 
Russian university selamographs recorded it, 
ot course, etc. Where do we go from there? 

Our national security goes out of the 
black box into the ash can exactly as it 
did when we negotiated our Cuban on-site 
Missile inspection demand downhill to noth- 
ing. “It's a dead issue, I guess,” President 

y has said of that minimum demand 
by the American people for our security. 
we're doing the same thing all over 


An Era of Rule in Racial Disorder by 
Edict and Federal Guns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
Would like to commend to the attention 
or my colleagues and all others who read 

e Recor, an editorial which appeared 

the Shreveport Times on June 13, 
Under the title, “An Era of Rule in 
Gane” Disorder by Edict and Federal 


It is an excellent commentary and one 
that should be pondered by all of us 
Who are faced with the responsibility of 
Considering the civil rights legislation 
Which will shortly come before us. This 
fuitorial is worthy background material 
or all to read prior to that day and I 
Present it here for the consideration of 
My colleagues: 
AN Era or RULE IN RACIAL DISORDER BY EDICT 
AND FEDERAL GUNS 
s Gov. George C. Wallace, of Alabama, con- 
patna himself with splendid dignity, re- 
int, and poise in imposing himself—his 
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own body as embodying the sovereignty of 
a sovereign State—against admission of two 
Negro students to the University of Alabama. 

From the start—weeks ago—Governor Wal. 
lace had taken every possible step to make 
certain that there would be no violence. 
There was none, There never was even the 
slightest intent on his part to present physi- 
cal resistance to Federal guns. He sought 
always to keep the whole issue of federally 
ordered integration on a constitutional basis 
and in the courts, where it belongs and 
must remain under our American system of 
government and jurisprudence. 

Every step by the Governor of Alabama 
was aimed at taking the issue out of the 
streets, where it had brought demonstrations 
in Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and a 
dozen other States, North and South—with 
bloodshed and death in some. In writing 
(by personal telegram), Governor Wallace 
had guaranteed to President Kennedy that 
there would be no violence when the Negro 
students sought to register Tuesday; that 
the National Guard troops he had called 
into active service would be used only to 
prevent violence and not for any other pur- 
pose—such as directly or indirectly prevent- 
ing registration of the Negroes. 

Governor Wallace sought just one thing: 
A complete, final, and constitutional show- 
down in the Federal courts on the sover- 
eignty of a State and the sovereignty of its 
chief executive as guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution of the United States—particularly 
in the 10th amendment—and now over- 
thrown by the U.S. Supreme Court. 

What Governor Wallace sought to deter- 
mine was whether the courts would nullify 
inherent, traditional, and constitutional au- 
thority of the Governor of a State whose 
government functioned as a republic, in ac- 
cordance with the Federal Constitution 
which, in turn, established the Federal Gov- 
ernment as a Republic, and as having only 
such powers as those specifically delegated 
to it by the States. To make the sovereignty 
issue clear, he interposed his own body as 
symbolic of his State’s sovereignty. 

THE PRESIDENT INSISTS ON FEDERAL TROOPS 

Despite the clear-cut issue which Governor 
Wallace raised and the clear-cut manner in 
which he explained what he would do and 
what he would not do in furthering the con- 
stitutional principles on which he stood, 
President Kennedy at the last minute fed- 
eralized the Alabama National Guard when 
there was no need and no justification of 
any kind for such action. 

The only use of the federalized National 
Guard—by the President—was to compel its 
commanding general—a veteran of combat 
in his country’s service—to humiliate himself 
and his Governor in public. Under the 
Presidential orders the general, in a choked 
voice, called on the Governor to step aside. 
He did so. But there never was a semblance 
of reason for the President of the United 
States to force two American citizens to so 
humiliate themselves in public. Had the 
President not sent the troops, all problems 
at stake would haye moved on into final 
court action. 

Actually, the Governor did not bar anybody 
or prevent anybody from passing through the 
door or from registering at the university. 
It is questionable, indeed, whether any Fed- 
eral court, or the Federal Department of 
Justice, can bring any kind of charge or make 
any kind of case—in anything approaching 
justice—against the Alabama chief executive. 

Looked at in its true light, the course of 
Governor Wallace is one that should bring 
pride to the American people regardless of 
what geographical portion of the Nation may 
be their home. 

In Arkansas, there had been violence under 
the course of Governor Faubus, which had 
to be taken in somewhat snap judgment 
manner and without precedent as a guide. 
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In Louisiana, five special sessions of the 
legislature called by the Governor had ended 
only in futility, plus perhaps further agitat- 
ing street demonstrations in New Orleans. 

In Mississippi, lack of any well worked 
out plan by the Governor—or failure to fol- 
low any such plan—created a situation which 
brought death to two persons. 

In Tuscaloosa Tuesday there was peace 
and quiet and law and order even as tension 
was so tight that many expected all hell to 
break loose if Governor Wallace even came 
to Tuscaloosa, He came; and all was quiet. 

When the Tuscaloosa incident had ended, 
President Kennedy quickly usurped all tele- 
vision and radio networks to try to tell the 
people “his side.” It seemed a rather feeble 
effort. There had been no justification what- 
ever for federalizing National Guard troops 
which Governor Wallace was holding distant 
from the scene of his own activities and 
which he had pledged would be called into 
action only if there was violence and Tusca- 
loosa police were unable to handle it. It 
seemed almost as if the President knew he 
was wrong and thought fast talk might avert 
criticism. 

The President's plea chiefly was one to 
“take the racial problems out of the streets 
and into the courts.” Surely, he has done 
nothing to encourage a transfer of the racial 
issues from the streets—where Negro mobs 
have “demonstrated” over and over in more 
than two score cities, less than half in the 
Deep South. It was not white people who 
put race problems in streets of Tuscaloosa, 
Oxford or Birmingham—or in other places. 

Now, there has been bloodshed, in the 
streets. It is not all in the South. Nor did 
the initial attacks in various bloody incidents 
come always from whites. 

Much will be made over the murder of a 
Negro integration leader in Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, Tuesday night. Much was made over 
the killing of two white bystanders at Ox- 
ford, Miss,, with no one knowing who fired 
the bullets, and over the murder of an itin- 
erant white integration agitator in Alabama. 

But not so much has been made—certainly 
not by the Kennedys—over the Killing of a 
white bystander and wounding of another 
white bystander in Lexington, N.C.. a few 
days ago through bullets fired at them with- 
out known provocation by Negroes concealed 
in a Negro apartment building. 

Probably not much will be made—in Wash- 
ington—over the shooting of two white men 
Tuesday night who were merely standing at 
the side of a white-owned building in a Ne- 
gro section which had been set on fire—at 
Cambridge, Md. Negroes “demonstrated” 
when the school board voted down inte- 
gration and Negroes reportedly set fire to 
white-owned buildings. The shooting by 
Negroes followed. 

Ten white Philadelphia police were hos- 
pitalized after being beaten up by Negro 
street demonstrators. There has been other 
racial violence far outside the South. 


DISORDERS BREAKING OUT FROM COAST TO COAST 


A New York Times chart last Sunday 
showed more than 20 Negro street demon- 
strations in California, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey and New York since May 1. A Wall 
Street Journal roundup article yesterday told 
of many Northern cities—as well as South- 
ern—establishing or enlarging police dog 
units and training special forces to handle 
racial violence. 

What has happened is that government of 
people by legislative statutes with adjudi- 
cation by courts now has been supplanted in 
racial matters—through personal action of 
the President of the United States and the 
Attorney General of the United States—by 
government through court edict enforced by 
Federal guns. 

That has brought frustration—desperate 
frustration—to people not only in the 
South but in other parts of the Nation. It 
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is a combination of frustration and despera- 
tion that is certain to breed more and more 
trouble so long as the White House and De- 
partment of Justice maintain the policy of 
rule by court edict and military force when- 
ever Ni call for their rights“ with the 
President ordering out troops on his mere 
personal suspicion that there might be some 
disorders somewhere, sometime. There was 
no Federal issue in Birmingham when he 
called up the troops. In Tuscaloosa there 
was absolute guarantee against violence. 

Law no longer satisfies the Negro leaders. 
They must have the quick acting of a form 
of at least creeping dictatorship backed by 
Federal from Washington, They are 
getting it more and more every day; and 
every day people—North and South—become 
more and more frustrated; desperately so. 
The President calls for leadership around the 
Nation. Where it is needed—and must start 
to be effective—is in Washington. 

Some say the President and his brother 
are frightened by the forces they have turned 
loose. Perhaps they should be, for commu- 
nications between worthwhile leadership of 
two races has just about been destroyed and 
so-called Negro leaders publicly have derided 
the President for not going even further in 
rule by edict backed by guns. 


Report From Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

REPORT FROM WASHINGTON 
THE COMMITTEE AND THE BILL 


Each month I get many letters urging me 
to support or oppose various legislation. 
Since lawmaking is the primary duty of a 
Congressman, I carefully consider each let- 
ter. Some write urging me to vote “no” on 
a particular bill when it hasn’t yet been in- 
troduced in Congress. Others, seeing that 
a particular bill has been introduced, write 
the next day urging me to take a stand on it 
and give them my opinion on the bill. 

Many times I immediately know my own 
feeling on the subject matter of a particu- 
lar bill. But my 18 years experience in Con- 
gress has taught me that it is far wiser and 
more responsible to wait until the bill is 
reported out of committee before taking a 
position. When I reply to a constituent 
that my position on a bill is not yet firm, 
I am accused of being wishy-washy. 

When a bill is introduced in Congress, it 
is referred to a particular committee where 
it receives much detailed study. Here the 
merits of a measure are put into workable 
form, much more easily than could be ac- 
complished before 435 House Members. 
What goes into a committee does not always 
come out; what does come out often differs 
considerably from the original bill. 

Take the President’s tax reform bill, for 
example. Of 37 specific tax reform meas- 
ures presented to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, 22 have been approved, 6 have been 
rejected, and 9 are still under study. Any 
of the approved or rejected items can be 
changed at any time. When the tax reform 
measure was first introduced, I received a 
deluge of letters urging me to vote against 
the measure because of several items con- 
tained in the bill. To date, the committee 
has rejected several of the President's pro- 
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posals, including the charitable contribu- 
tion deduction, travel expense deduction, and 
others. After having rejected the Presi- 


dent's proposal on a section of the oil de- 


pletion tax law, the committee reversed it- 
self and approved it, 

When I answer a letter stating that I have 
not yet formed an opinion on a particular 
bill, I am not being wishy-washy or evasive. 
A doctor cannot treat a patient until he 
knows all the symptoms, and I cannot vote 
on a bill until all the changes in it have 
been made, It is possible, while a bill is In 
committee, to support a bill one day and be 
against it the next, in light of committee 
action, 

FEDERAL LOANS APPROVED 

Improved electrical service is due for rural 
consumers in my district with announce- 
ment this month of approval of a $980,000 
loan by the REA to Northwest Electric Co-op, 
Inc., Woodward. The loan is for construc- 
tion of 143 miles of distribution line to serve 
320 consumers, and other system improve- 
ments. 

Also approved was a $49,000 study by the 
Area Redevelopment Administration on de- 
veloping tourist facilities in eastern and 
south central Oklahoma. A total of 41 
counties are involved. The Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs will provide $5,000 for the study, 
to be carried out in Grady, Jefferson, and 
Stephens Counties in my district. 

Speaking of ARA, five votes defeated the 
bill to authorize appropriations of $455.5 
million to continue the program. Since the 
program was begun 2 years ago, $3.8 million 
has been spent in my district alone, creating 
jobs for almost 1,000 persons. It takes time 
to get applications processed and it takes 
time to build factories and plants, It can't 
be done overnight. Opponents who charged 
that the program “failed to produce” should 
have realized this. 

PROSPECTS FOR NEW WHEAT LEGISLATION 


Letters from farmers this month talk of 
one thing—new wheat legislation. Some 
say “let the farmer stew in his own juice,” 
others want new legislation. “Support the 
new wheat bill,” they say, although there are 
three different wheat bills before Congress. 

One bill would continue the present wheat 
program for 2 years and call for a new refer- 
endum. Another would set up a voluntary 
program with wheat acreage being added to 
the feed grain base. Farmers would get acre- 
age payments for diverting wheat. A third 
bill would wipe all bills off the books and 
start over. Supports would be set at the 
average world market price for the past 3 
years. Supplies would be brought down by 
a major voluntary cropland retirement pro- 
gram, with payments on a bid basis. 

This part of the bill is seen as the trouble 
spot. Farmers generally grow all they can 
and few worry about surpluses, observers 
feel. It is feared that a return to the Benson 
farm p and high surpluses would 
result. At this time, there does not seem 
to be much inclination on the part of Con- 
gress to enact new wheat legislation. Hear- 
ings are due, but when they will be held 
is uncertain. The urban Congressman, who 
has always gone along with the farmer, may 
be tiring of helping the farmer at the ex- 
pense of the city dweller. As for myself, I 
will work for whatever legislation is best for 
the wheat farmers in my district. More than 
12,000 farmers voted against the referendum, 
but more than 10,000 voted for it. Some 
kind of legislation will be needed. 

SOMEONE IS NUTS 

Former President Eisenhower said this 
month that “anyone who would spend $40 
billion to put a man on the moon is nuts.“ 
Well, the Russians must be nuts because 
they are working like crazy to get there first. 
Anyone who wants to live on earth with a 
Russian man-in-the-moon is nuts. Milli- 
tarily, a moon-based rocket force would be 
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impossible to cope with, Economically, the 
new metals or minerals yet undiscovered by 
man would certainly prove advantageous to 
science. Let's not kid ourselves into bellev- 
ing the Russians would give us one-half of 
the moon if they claimed it first. They 
haven't done so on earth, by any means. 


It has always been part of many to seek 


out, to explore. Imagine a conversation be- 
tween King Ferdinand, Queen Isabella, and 
Christopher Columbus: The date, 1492: 

“King FERDINAND. Chris old boy, I under- 
stand you want to take your boat out into 
the ocean and go exploring. 

“CoLuMBus, That's right Ferdy, I believe 
there is something out there besides a lot of 
water, 

“ISABELLA, Anyone who would take a boat 
to the edge of the ocean and risk falling off 
the world is nuts. You can sit here on your 
soft cushion and eat peeled grapes. Anyway. 
if we want to increase our world prestige we 
can send the Vice King down to southern 
Spain on a good-will tour. 

“CoLumBus, That wouldn't work. They 
would probably throw eggs at him. 

“King FERDINAND. I'm against this ocean 
trip because of the cost. 

“COLUMBUS. At least you don't have to 
worry about a congress. Just give me three 
ships, three crews, some pocket change and 
I'u be off. 

“King FERDINAND. Why can't we send an 
instrument over there in a bottle and get 
information about that land? 

“CoLuMBus. We can, but how are you go- 
ing to get samples of minerals, forest, and 
vegetation and all that jazz if you dont 
send aman. Besides, everyone knows Prus- 
sia Is exploring, they may get there first, 

“King FERDINDAND, Nope, sorry Chris. You 
can't go. In the first place, there is nothing 
worth having out there, and in the second 
place I've got to stand recoronation this fall 
and there has been entirely too much junket- 
ing lately. Let's spend our money on bu- 
bonic plague research. 

“CoLtumBus, OK, maybe the history books 
will give me credit for the trip anyway. 

“King FERDINAND. Maybe, but they will long 
remember me as the King that stood for ‘lazy 
faire, individual individualism, and what's 
good for General Engine is good enough for 
me.“ 

Anytime I may be of service to you, please 
call on me. 

Cordially your friend, 

Vicron WICKERSIIAM, 
Member of Congress. 


Et Tu, Brute 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, my 
weekly newsletter dated June 24, 1963, 
makes reference to two legislative pro- 
posals pending before the Congress and 
also to the recent Supreme Court de- 
cision against the Lord’s Prayer and 
Bible reading. I would like to share 
these comments, Mr. President, with the 
Members of the House and the Senate. 
so I ask unanimous consent that this 
newsletter entitled “Et Tu, Brute” be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the news- 
letter was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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Er Tu, BRUTE 

Labels do not provide a sufficient basis for 
Judging a product, For instance, the goals 
ot communism are eyil; but they are not evil 
Just because they are advocated by the Com- 
Munists. The goals of communism are evil 
in themselyes, and are no less evil and de- 
Spicable when promoted by other than Com- 
Munists 


Two principal goals of communism are to 
destroy private property and to “dethrone 
God.” According to Marx, the institution of 
Private property is the economic tool for en- 
Slavement of the masses, and religion is the 
Opiate of the people. Americans are aware 

t communism is evil, but are often less 
Perceptive when others, neither foreigners 
Nor Communists, seek to achieve the same 
evil ends—particularly when these evil ends 
ty hidden behind ostensibly noble causes 

p 5 

Efforts from within and without the Na- 
tional Government are now being directed at 
eroding both property and religious rights 
in thé United States, with varying degrees of 
Success. e 

The tax bill proposed by the administra- 
tion provides one example of such efforts: 
Under existing law, taxpayers may deduct 

the amount of their income all of the 
interest paid and the amount of contribu- 
ons to churches and charities which does 
not exceed 30 percent of their adjusted gross 
me, The administration has proposed 
that only the amounts of contributions and 
interest which exceed 5 percent of adjusted 
income be deductible. 

The nondeductibility of the first 5 percent 
Includes the bulk of all contributions and 
Interest. According to the Internal Revenue 

ice, based on the returns filed in 1963, 
Only on 19 percent of the returns filed were 
interest deductions in excess of this first 5 
Percent claimed. Also, only on 15 percent of 

filed were deductions for contribu- 
tions in excess of this first 5 percent claimed. 

A taxpayer who has an income of $8,000 
fan now deduct all the contributions he 

es up to $2,400, and all the interest he 

ys. Under the administration's proposal, 
in er, he could not deduct the first $400 
tha Contributions which he makes, nor could 
deduct the first $400 in interest which he 
Pays. If this taxpayer made contributions 
St $400 or more, and paid interest of $400 or 

„ he would have to pay taxes on this 
Additional $800. Under this proposal, the 
to yer would not only have less incentive 

Make contributions to his church and 
Sharities, and to own his own home, but he 


ont d also have less money with which to do 


things. 

There are other examples. The recent de- 
in n of the Supreme Court that Bible read - 
1 5 and the Lord's Prayer in public schools 
ob constitutional, even when anyone who 

jects to participation can be excused, 
or k & major blow at the religious heritage 
Ci Our people. And already the American 
ah Liberties Union, which financed and 
Bip a ted the lawsuit in the prayer and 

e reading case, has commenced a lawsuit 
dep fornia seeking to have the words “un- 
la. God” in the pledge of allegiance de- 
red unconstitutional. ‘These sults are 
dul ent in the name of freedom of religion, 
5 What they are designed to insure is not 
ligio 8 of religion, but freedom from re- 


tate latest assault on private property 
tne the form of a “civil rights“ proposal 
Ka to the Congress by the administration. 
5 wo proposal, private owners of hotels, 
and ra, destaurants, places of amusement, 
fron, retall businesses would be prohibited 
fuse exercising their property rights to re- 
ion to their property or service 

ir property, to anyone they desire. 
laws have limited the use of prop- 
hier”, forbidding its use in certain ways 
might hurt others, but this new pro- 
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posal would prescribe affirmative ways in 
which people must use their property. In 
simple language, it changes the tenor of the 
law from do not’s to do’s. 

There is no consolation in the fact that 
assaults on property and religious rights are 
made piecemeal, through the process of 
“gradualism.” Once the precedents are 
established, as was evident from the prayer 
decisions of the Supreme Court, the pace of 
erosion increases. 

Evil is no less evil when perpetrated with 
a “noble” motive or by a nice “respectable” 
person or group; and a man who loses his 
liberty is no less deprived because his liberty 
was taken from him by natives of his own 
country who profess high motives, rather 
than by foreigners who profess an alien 
ideology. 

Sincerely, 
Srrom THURMOND. 


SST: Milestone or Millstone? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 
Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 


GRESSIONAL RECORD, I include therein an 
editorial taken from Business/Commer- 


‘cial Aviation magazine, entitled “SST: 


Milestone or Millstone?” 
SST: MILESTONE OR MILLSTONE? 
(By W. G. Osmun) 


The President has now proposed a super- 
sonic transport program for the United 
States. While the details are a carefully 
guarded secret, we know enough about how 
the plan has been prepared to make us fear 
for the survival of our present airline in- 
dustry. The issues raised by the SST pro- 
gram go far beyond mere survival of air- 
lines as private businesses; what's at stake 
here is the quality of our transportation 
complex as well as how much this complex 
will cost the taxpayer. 

Consider first the economics of the SST. 
Government proposals suggest that the Fed- 
eral funds being advanced to develop the 
SST will be recovered from the airlines who 
buy the machines. This assumes that SST 
operation will be a moneymaking venture. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
No known proposal for an early SST offers 
lower seat-mile costs than do today’s jets. 
Supersonic travel will be premium travel: 
the fare that would have to be charged just 
to break even would make today’s luxury jet 
fares look like intercity bus fares. The real 
reason for the supersonic transport is pres- 
tige: prestige for the nation that builds and 
sells a successful SST, prestige for the alr- 
line that uses one. Any attempt to justify 
the SST program on other grounds is out- 
right deception. 

Once we recognize the SST for what it is, 
an effort to regain our national prestige, two 
corrolaries automatically follow. First, 
someone, beside the air traveler or the air- 
line must pay for the prestige. Supersonic 
air travel will have to be subsidized air 
travel. Unless Congress and the President 
are prepared to accept this, they should drop 
the program at once. 

Second, since prestige is the basic reason 
for going supersonic, timeliness is all im- 
portant. The first one to design and pro- 
duce an acceptable SST will get the bulk 
of the orders. Because the market is lim- 
ited, a later—but better—SST is very like- 
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ly to find few buyers left. We are in a race— 
winner take all—and our competitors across 
the Atlantic already have a headstart. If 
we don’t plan to start a crash program to 
overtake them, maybe we should bow out 
gracefullly before we lose our shirt. 

Another major cause for concern over the 
success of the SST program is FAA's ac- 
tive leadership of the development effort. 
This is a new, untried partnership: it is, 
therefore, more than usually open to mis- 
takes. Moreover, FAA's most recent re- 
search and development efforts are not exact 
ly confidence inspiring. 

Because a successful SST program demands 
speed, we are most reluctant to urge that 
Congress investigate before voting the funds. 
Yet we cannot afford speed in the wrong di- 
rection. The cost of mistakes is prohibi- 
tive. The chances for miscalculation are 
great; and, too many questions still need 
answers. The choices we make in SST de- 
velopment will either let us hold on to 
world leadership and private enterprise in 
civil aviation—or lose both. Congress should 
investigate the SST program immediately, to 
make sure that we have the plan to win— 
and that we can afford the results. 


Independence of Kuwait 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on June 
19, Kuwait celebrated the third anniver- 
sary of her independence. We wish to 
take this opportunity to send warm fe- 
licitations to His Highness, the Amir of 
Kuwait, Shaikh Sir Abdullah al-Salim 
al-Subah; and the Honorable Talaat 
Ghoussien, Chargé d'Affaires ad interim 
of Kuwait to the United States. 

A progressive nation, a welfare state, 
a modern metropolis—these are the 
titles which would be used when speak- 
ing of Kuwait. As a progressive nation, 
a constitution was recently promulgated. 
by the ruler to give his subjects a say in 
the running of the government. This 
document established a National Assem- 
bly, to be freely elected by the people, as 
was the case in the recent elections held 
last January. 

It is a welfare state since many public 
services are given free to the people. 
Modern schools, including primary, sec- 
ondary, and college, have. been built to 
stress the desires of the head of state to 
have the people of Kuwait educated. 
And in each degree of education, all is 
paid for by the government. Modern 
hospitals and clinics, too, have been 
erected to care for the ills of the people. 
And as with education, all expenses are 
paid for by the state. 

It is a modern metropolis, for rising 
from the desert sands along the Persian 
Gulf is the city of Kuwait. Well planned 
with wide streets, parks, government 
buildings, and housing developments, the 
city now boasts air conditioning, movies, 
and electrical equipment, which we in 
the United States take for granted but 
which are scarce in other parts of the 
world, to make living quite comfortable 
for both foreigner and citizen. 

These improvements, though, have 
been recent innovations to Kuwait. Rec- 
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as an independent sheikdom in 
1899 by Great Britain, but under the 
protection of British forces and allowing 
its foreign affairs to be handled by Lon- 
don, Kuwait was thus preserved as a 
separate entity from the encroaching 
claims of the Turkish and German em- 
pires. During the early years of the 
20th Century, the populace continued 
in their old ways, as exporters of dates 
and pearls and go-betweens for goods 
arriving through the Persian Gulf route, 
a peaceful people living their lives as 
their fathers did. Modernization came 
suddenly and swiftly with the discovery 
of oil in 1938. Today everything one sees 
in Kuwait is derived from oil. It is esti- 
mated that under the sands of Kuwait 
is located the richest and largest oil 
deposit in the world. After World War 
II when oil production in the Middle East 
surged ahead, money flowed into the 
country. With the wisdom of a benev- 
olent leader, Sheik Abdullah as-Sabah, 
who was elected ruler in 1950, initiated 
his programs of reform and develop- 
ment. 

Even with the development. projects 
for the state, oil royalties continued to 
increase too rapidly for the country to 
absorb. Foreign investment programs 
were begun so that the idle capital would 
be useful to others. And when this 
proved insufficient, there was established 
a fund for Middle East development, to 
abet the progress of the countries in the 
Middle East. To date, there have been 
loans granted to Jordan, the Sudan, and 
Libya, with several others under consid- 
eration. 

Kuwait is a shining example for the 
other oil countries of the Middle East to 
follow. Everyone in Kuwait benefits 
from the liberal policies of the govern- 
ment. As fourth largest oil producer in 
the world, its security is assured for 
many years. Yet the government is 
looking ahead to the time when their 
oil pools will have been depleted. New 
industries have been inaugurated to 
diversify the economy. Harbor facilities 
were improved so that its ports will once 
again become a lure for world commerce. 

Amicable relations with the United 
States has been the rule since gaining 
complete independence from British pro- 
tection on June 19, 1961, with our Navy 
using its harbors and port facilities sev- 
eral times a year. Mutual respect and 
admiration has grown up between Amer- 
ican oil personnel and Kuwaitis, further 
cementing a strong bond. It is thus with 
pride that we may claim Kuwait as our 
friend. On this their second anniversary 
of independence, let us express our sin- 
cere admiration for their success and 
hope for their continued prosperity and 
good will. 


Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, today we 
are bordering on national hysteria in 
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the demonstrations, the demands, the 
actions now being taken in the name of 
civil rights.. The basic rights of Ameri- 
cans should be a subject for calm and 
reasonable discussion. Untold harm 
may result from some of the present 
tactics employing force, violence and 

pressure. ~ 
In the midst of the sound and the 
fury I would like to inject two editorials 
from the Dallas Morning News which 
appeal to reason rather than political ex- 
pediency and emotional outbursts. The 
first is an editorial discussion on civil 
rights. The second is a reprint of an 
article written in 1948 by Davis Lee, 
Negro publisher in Newark, N.J. The 
reprint appeared in the Dallas Morning 

News of June 21, 1963: 
[From the Dallas Morning News, June 21, 

1963] 

Cron. RIGHTS 


The philosophy which motivates many 
Negro leaders today—and now apparently 
guides the of the President of the 
United States—is that the “end justifies the 
means.“ In the pursuit of worthwhile goals, 
they are to do permanent damage 
to the fabric of a free society. 

It is often argued that Negroes in Amer- 
ica have been denied gains for 100 years and 
that they will wait no longer. 
true? In the last 9 years alone, since the 
1954 Brown v. Board of Education decision 
handed down by the Supreme Court, racial 
barriers have come down in an astonishing 
number of areas. 

Not only has segregation been outlawed 
in public schools, but barriers have come 
down in all of the following: Staté colleges 
and universities, interstate transportation, 
local transportation, municipal recreation 
facilities, public beaches. These and other 
gains have been achieved through court 
action. In numerous cases additional gains 
have been won through voluntary action. 

Apparently, this is not enough. It has 
merely whetted the appetite for more. The 
Negro today—or at least his leaders—wants 
total eradication of discrimination. And he 
wants it now. Apparently the President of 
the United States is prepared to give it to 
him, 

Mr. Kennedy has offered the most radical 
solution to the race problem ever proposed 
by a Chief Executive—a solution which goes 
even beyond the most extreme measures ad- 
vanced during Reconstruction. 

There are so many unacceptable elements 
in the President's civil rights bill that it 18 
difficult to go beyond the bare surface of 
them. 

He would use the race issue as a lever to 
expand existing and proposed Federal proj- 
ects by hundreds of millions of dollars and to 
grant the Attorney General vastly increased 
authority. He would delegate to himself the 
power to deny funds appropriated by Con- 
gress for almost any purpose—power which 
even he admitted to be unconstitutional 2 
months ago. 


But the worst portion of the civil rights 
proposal is the assault on private property. 
In the name of equal rights, the President 
would forbid virtually every businessman in 
America from discriminating in his private 
establishment. 

The authority for these radical proposals, 
according to the President, is the 14th 
amendment, which by no stretch of the 
imagination justifies or permits such 
actions. The President tipped his hand at 
one point in his message to Congress when 
he said that the overriding argument in 
favor of his solutions is that they are 
“right.” The end, in other words, justifies 
the means. 

There is one precedent for what the Pres- 
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ident has proposed. That is the civil rights 
act passed by radical reconstructionists in 
Congress in 1875. Even that measure, how- 
ever, did not go as far as Mr. Kennedy goes 
today. And more important, it was declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court in a 
series of decisions handed down on October 
15, 1883. 

Every member of the Supreme Court at 
that time had supported the North during 
the Civil War, All were sympathetic to the 
Negro and had defended his legal rights in 
numerous cases. Yet by an 8 to 1 decision, 
the Court declared the 1875 civil rights act 
invalid, saying that the Constitution pro- 
vided no authority for the Federal Govern- 
ment to regulate social discrimination and 
that the 14th amendment did not encompass 
private acts of discrimination. 

That decision to this day has not been re- 
versed. It is the “law of the land,” as de- 
fenders of the Court are prone to say. Is the 
President now willing to challenge that de- 
cision with his own standard of what is 
right? S 

The package: of civil rights bills which 
Congress was asked W. y to pass repre- 
sents another instance of big government get- 
ting bigger at the expense of the individual, 
the private property owner, the States, and 
local communities. 

Washington, it seems is to tell us all how 
to live, what we can earn and even with 
whom we must eat. 

The Negro should be warned that such 
power, in the hands of a national govern- 
ment, tomorrow can be used against those 
whom it proposes to help today. 


[From the Dallas Morning News, June 21, 
1963] 4 
A Necro Looks aT Crvi RIGHTS 


(Norx.—In 1948 when Harry Truman was 
running for President against Tom Dewey 
and the civil rights issue was boiling over, 
the News ran this editorial from the Newark 
(N.J.) Telegram by its Negro publisher, Mr. 
Lee. It is reprinted after several requests.) 

A (By Davis Lee) 

I have just returned from an extensiye tour 
of the South. In addition to meeting and 
talking with our agents and distributors who 
get our newspapers out to the more than 
500,000 readers in the South, I met both 
Negroes and whites in the urban and rural 
centers, 

Because of these personal observations, 
studies and contacts, I feel that I can speak 
with some degree of authority. I am cer- 
tainly in a better position to voice an opinion 
than the Negro leader who occupies a suite 
in downtown New York and bases his 
opinions on the South from the distorted 
stories he reads in the Negro press and in 
the Daily Worker. 

The racial lines in the South are so clearly 
drawn and defined there can be no confu- 
sion. When I am in Virginia or South 
Carolina I don’t wonder if I will be served if 
I walk into a white restaurant. I know the 
score. However, I have walked into several 
right here in New Jersey where we have # 
civil rights law, and have been refused 
service. 

The whites in the South stay with thelr 
own and the Negroes do likewise. This one 
fact has been the economic salvation of the 
Negro in the South. Atlanta, Ga., com 
favorably with Newark in size and popula- 
tion. Negroes there own and contro! millions 
dollars worth of business. All of the Negro 
business in New Jersey will not amount to 
as much as our race has in one city 1 
Georgia. This is also true in South Carollo 
and Virginia. 

New Jersey today boasts of more civil righ 
legislation than any other State in the Union. 
and State government itself practices more | 
discrimination than Virginia, North Carolins. 
South Carolina, or Georgia. New Jersey em 
ploys one Negro in the motor vehicle depart : 
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ment. All of the States above mentioned 
employ plenty. 

No matter what a Negro wants to do, he 
can do it in the South. In Spartanburg, S. O., 
Ernest Collins, a young Negro, operates u 
large funeral home, a taxicab business, a 
filling station, a grocery store, has several 
buses, runs a large farm, and a night club. 

Mr. Collins couldn't do all that in New 
Jersey or New York. The only bus line 
Operated by Negroes is in the South. The 
Safe Bus Co., in Winston-Salem, N.C., owns 
and operates over a hundred. If a Negro in 
New Jersey or New York had the money and 
attempted to obtain a franchise to operate 
& line he would not only be turned down, 
but he would be lucky if he didn’t get a 
bullet in the back. 

The attitude of the southerners toward 
Our race is a natural psychological reaction 
and aftermath of the Civil War. Negroes 
Were the properties of these people. 

Certainly you could not expect the South 
to forget this in 75 or even 150 years. That 
feeling has from one generation to 
another, but it is not one of hatred for the 
Negro. The South just doesn't believe that 
the Negro has grown up. No section of the 
Country has made more progress in finding 
& workable solution to the Negro problem 
than the South. Naturally southerners are 
resentful when the North attempts to ram 
a civil rights program down their throats, 

The entire race program in America is 
Wrong. Our approach is wrong. We expend 
all our_energies, and spend millions of dol- 
lars to convince white people that 
we are as good as they are, that we are 
equals. Joe Louis is not looked upon as a 
Negro but the greatest fighter of all time, 
loved and admired by whites in South Caro- 
Olina as much as vy those in Michigan. He 
convinced the world, not by propaganda and 
Qgitation, but by demonstration. 

Our fight for recognition, justice, civil 
Tights and equality should be carried on 
Within the race. Let us demonstrate to the 
World by our living standards, our conduct, 
Our ability and intelligence that we are the 
equal of any man, and when we shall have 
done this the entire world, including the 
South, will accept us on our terms. Our 
Present program of threats and agitation 
makes enemies out of our friends. 


Big Steel: Management and Labor 
Collective Bargaining 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the suc- 
Cessful agreement entered into by the big 
Steel, labor and management, was happy 
News not only to all steel workers and 
their families, but to American business 
and the public generally. These recent 
negotiations displayed outstanding 
Statesmanship on the part of the heads 
of the steel workers union and steel man- 
agement. It demonstrates that good 
faith collective bargaining on both sides, 
Will successfully terminate in a fair deci- 
Sion for the benefit of both parties con- 
cerned and the Nation. 

The following editorial by Dale E. 
Belles, Jr., editor of the Gary (Ind.) Post- 
Tribune, further illustrates the good 
sense used by both sides in the steel 
agreement: 
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Tue STEEL PEACE 


The steel news is good news. That's true 
even though it is not startling. 

Victor Riesel, whose Inside Labor” column 
has reliable lines laid to many union sources, 
brought Post-Tribune readers a prediction of 
the settlement well over a month ago. In- 
dustry publications followed soon with 
similar indications from their side of the 
table. Wire service feelers began to show 
results along the same line. Finally, Riesel 
was even flatter in his forecast of peace in 
an article in this paper just a week ago on 
the eve of the climactic USM Executive 
Board and Wage Policy Committee meetings. 

Still, that powerful a barrage of forecasts 
has been off target before, so it was comfort- 
ing to get the formal reassurance Thursday. 

What was accomplished was important. 
Pleasant as the extended vacations will be, 
they are more important in spreading of 
jobs among more people in the expanding, 
but increasingly mechanized, steel center of 
northwest Indiana. Assurance of steel peace 
into 1965, much longer than had been ex- 
pected, is a major gain for the steel industry. 

But probably more important was the way 
in which it was accomplished. The joint 
labor-management human relations com- 
mittee, working hard for months, froned out 
the issues quietly. Since its numerous mem- 
bers, working separately on many knotty 
issues, are human beings, there probably were 
many heated arguments before the accord 
was reached. But it was reached without 
the last-minute sense of panic attendant on 
previous settlements. 

A way has been found. It is possibly too 
much to hope that it will always prove 80 
smooth a way. Still, it has been traveled 
once with much less shock on either side 
than is felt on the often-traveled, but al- 
ways rocky byway of the strike. One can 
hope that it may be traveled again—and 


There may be some letdown in the feverish 
production of recent months which was 
partly spurred by strike fears among both 
producers and consumers. Still, indications 
along the general business front, are that the 
demand for steel is growing. 

It should be a good year for a peaceful 
steel industry and its workers. That means 
it should be a good year for northwest 
Indiana. 

Like we said, the steel news is good news. 
It may not be startling but it's exhilarating. 


A Republic, if You Can Keep It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr, BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial published in the Oakland 
(Calif.) Tribune, entitled, “A Republic, 
if You Can Keep It.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A REPUBLIC; IP You Can Keep It 

Neither the Congress of the United States 
nor the Legislature of California should at- 
tempt to legislate with a “gun at its head.” 

A disgraceful demonstration at Sacra- 
mento took place last Friday where publicly 
seeking individuals invaded the legislative 
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chamber and sprawled in the Capitol cor- 
ridors until removed by the police. 

They have done a great disservice to the 
cause they are supposed to be helping, 
namely the fair housing bill (AB 1240) now 
pending before a Senate committee. 

If legislators allow themselves to be in- 
timidated by such actions they are no longer 
quallfed to be lawmakers in this the largest 
State in the Union. 

To abdicate their responsibilities and 
yield to the mob invasion of the seat of the 
government of California would justify a 
massive repudiation of all such legislators 
by the overwhelming majority of the people 
of California at the polls in November of 
1964. 

At the conclusion of the Philadelphia 
Constitutional Convention in 1787, Dr. Ben- 
jamin Franklin was asked what kind of a 
government had been given the American 
people. He replied: “We have given you a 
Republic, if you can keep it.” 

The German people started to lose their 
first Republic when the “brown shirted” 
storm troopers took over the streets and 
intimidated holders of public office and the 
general public as well. 

The time has come for every citizen to 
make known to his legislators, National and 
State, that we expect each to do his part in 
preserving the Republic. 

This means orderly enactment of law by 
an appeal to reason and the due process of 
the legislative system. This may take longer 
but it is a more and sound procedure than 
yielding to mobs attempting to disrupt the 
legislative process. 

Every American citizen has a right, under 
our Constitution, to petition the Govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances. It does not 
give him a right to obstruct the legislative, 
executive or judicial functions of the Goy- 
ernment. 

Every American citizen who can meet the 
standards for voting established by the State 
governments, under the Federal Constitu- 
tion, is entitled to register and vote without 
regard to race, creed or sex. 

Civil rights are far more broad than racial 
rights alone, They include the right to own 
property, to manage and to dispose of it; to 
have freedom of speech, of religion and of 
the press; to safely walk the streets of our 
cities day or night; to associate with friends 
of one’s own choice; to travel abroad and at 
home. These also are among our civil rights 
as citizens. The rights of one group of our 
people must not nullify the rights of other 
citizens. 

The Constitutional process of amendment 
may be slow, but if sufficiently concerned, 
the American people have shown it can be 
amended, and has been 23 times. We must 
never allow amendments by usurpation of 
legislative, executive, judicial or mob 
power, all of which are contrary to the Con- 
stitutional procedure established. 


Dr. Seaborg’s Address on Science and 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 
Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
excerpts from the address of Dr. Glenn 


T. Seaborg, Chairman of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, before the National 
N 
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Conference on Higher Education in Chi- 
cago: 

EDUCATION FOR THE THIRD REVOLUTION 

Tt is an honor to be invited here to address 
this distinguished gathering of educators. 
There is, in my opinion, no more important 
activity of our society than the education 
of our young people to the limit of their 
talents. If this has always been so, it is more 
true today than ever In a dynamic society 
in which advancement and even survival de- 
pend upon the maximum cultivation of in- 
tellectual resources. It is with great pleasure, 
therefore, that I join with you in consider- 
ing the most important basic issues of our 
time. 

The word “revolution” has become quite 
popular in the last decade—and with con- 
siderable justification. There is hardly an- 
other word to describe what is going on in 
our world and within its various fragments. 
(ET N 

If we are to make sound decisions about 
higher education, we must understand the 
nature of our world and the forces that 
created it. Let us look back briefly to per- 
ceive, If we can, some of the major influences 
in the development of our modern world. 
A few centuries ago Western society was 
essentially static and authoritarian. For the 
individual, life was tem: „a transitional 
period before a good and better life that lay 
beyond. The individual—his needs and as- 
pirations in this world—was of secondary 
importance. The obligation of the individ- 
ual was to accept the world as it was. Dis- 
ease, hunger, drudgery, indignity, natural 
calamities, war—these were man's inescapa- 
ble portion. The origin and nature of the 
earth and the universe were explained for 
all time, and one need not ask questions. 
There was little evidence of collective con- 
sciousness that man himself might change 
his world. One endured an ordained system. 

— The change was slow in coming. It began 
with those great movements we now charac- 
terize as the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion. Men in all walks of life began to 
question the established order—in law and 
religion, in politics and literature, in phi- 
losophy and art. In science, Corpernicus and 
Galileo overturned a fixed image of the uni- 
verse and the earth's relation to it. Upon 
the pedestal of Christian ideals, thinkers of 
the enlightenment enshrined the individ- 
ual. Ideas of freedom, equality, and inherent 
rights took hold. The concept of the gov- 
ernment as the servant, not the master, of 
the indivdual arose. If the individual's 
happiness and well-being were important, 
then it followed that steps could and should 
be taken to improve his condition. And these 
improvements might be effected by ordering 
society to that end. Science was viewed as 
& powerful instrument for the improvement 
of individual human life. Creative evolution 
replaced passive acceptance of a static world. 

The first practical implementation of these 
liberal, humanitarian views—constituting a 
new philosophical concept of man—occurred 
with the American Revolution. 

. > * . . 

At first glance it appears that we are living 
today in an advanced phase of the industrial 
revolution, Yet I believe we have entered a 
distinctly new era in the past two or three 
decades. I believe we have embarked upon a 
third great movement which I call the third 
reyolution—the scientific revolution. The 
philosophical motivation of this period re- 
mains the same as the previous one—the 
urge to creative evolution, to implement the 
modern concept of man with conditions of 
life that do justice to that concept. There 
is, I believe, an important departure—and 
one that is important to us in considering 
educational decisions for the future. 

the industrial revolution, science, 
a bright hope of the liberal] ideals of the 18th 
century, developed slowly, especially in our 
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own country. Moreover, economic creative- 
ness, although beholden to fairly obvious 
applications of scientific knowledge, was not 
closely weeded to the advances in fundamen- 
tal science. In our own country, certainly, 
science was a peripheral world, apart from 
the mainstream of social effort. 

I believe it is possible to identify a drastic 
change in the relationship between science 
and economic creativity and between science 
and society as a whole during the last 
quarter of a century. One factor has been 
the enormous explosion of fundamental 
knowledge in virtually every branch of 
science. 

* > > . > 


Having attempted. to understand some of 
the forces that molded our present society, 
let me proceed to a task urged upon me by 
the invitation to speak here; namely, to at- 
tempt to visualize the future of scientific 
developments as background that may be 
useful in making decisions in higher educa- 
tion. * * * I predict—possibly to your sur- 
prise—that my error will be this: that 
although my predictions may seem dramatic 
or sensational at present, these estimates will 
turn out to be too conservative. 

What, then, seems to be the future of the 
Third Revolution? 

The most important source of creative 
evolution in the future will continue to be, 
as it has been in the past, fundamental 
scientific research—the kind of investiga- 
tions that give us a better understanding 
of the true nature of our world. * * * 

We cannot foresee what scientists will 
learn about our universe. We know that 
knowledge gained in the past has radically 
altered our world. Now, armed with enor- 
mously greater powers of exploration, we can 
predict with confidence that the discoveries 
of the next two decades will revolutionize 
our concepts of nature and vastly increase 
our ability to create a world of our choosing. 

Our crystal ball contains little hint of the 
laws of nature that will be discovered in the 
future. But with the knowledge of the past 
it is possible to foresee, to some limited ex- 
tent, the potential effect of the application 
of science in the future. In the limited 
time, I shall touch on just a few, varied ex- 
amples of the social effects of science in- 
cluding some that, even though inconspic- 
uous, can have a far-reaching influence on 
our daily lives. 

One of the most active of all fields of 
science today is the study of the solid state 
and its technological application to the unu- 
sual class of materials called semiconductors. 
The best known of these is the transistor. 
Here, we have a tiny chip of solid matter 
which can control an electric current in 
much the same way that this is done by a 
radio tube. * * * 

Transistors are manufactured by the mil- 
lions today for use in small portable radios, 
computers, space satellites, television sets, 
and in hundreds of other less well-known 
applications. Yet its invention was first 
announced less than 15 years ago. * * * 

Scientists and technologists are excited 
about the potentials opened up by the laser, 
a new device which makes it possible to pro- 
duce extremely intense and sharply defined 
beams of light. An ordinary light bulb puts 
out light waves of all colors, but a laser 
beam is very sharply tuned, like a radio sta- 
tion. Scientists have already shot laser 
beams off the moon and back, and are learn- 
ing how such beams can be used to carry 
information of all kinds—even telephone 
and television signals. It.will be possible to 
make a laser beam more intense than the 
entire output of energy of our sun at that 
particular wavelength. If we ever commu- 
nicate with civilizations outside of our own 
solar system, it may well be along such a 
laser beam. 
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It seems to me almost inevitable that the 
life of every human being either on or away 
from our planet will become more and more 
interrelated through advances in science and 
technology. For centuries, one of the most 
isolated groups of people in the world has 
been living in the high Andes Mountains of 
South America. They are the descendants 
of the ancient Incas. Yet today, the most 
highly prized possession of many of these 
Indians is often a transistor radio. In a few 
years, it may very well be a transistorized 
television set picking up signals from or- 
biting relay satellites. If you may pardon my 
saying so, in the Atomic Energy Commission 
we feel certain that those satellites will 
derive their electrical energy from long-lived 
nuclear energy powerplants. 

. . . . * 

Every living cell contains in its nucleus a 
small amount of a very important material 
called deoxyribonucleic acid, or DNA for 
short. This is a most precious stuff, because 
it sets the pattern for everything that the 
developing cell becomes. It determines 
whether it turns into an oak tree or a polar 
bear. In man, it can help determine whether 
he becomes a helpless idiot or a mighty 
genius like Sir Isaac Newton. In just the 
past year, chemists, geneticists and biochem- 
ists, all working together, have helped to find 
out the kind of code that the DNA uses to 
put amino acids together to make simple 
kinds of proteins, 

This is really just a beginning, but one 
which may be tremendously significant. We 
are still a long way away from complete un- 
derstanding of how a single fertilized egg de- 
velops into a human baby—with all its po- 
tentialities. But we have made the first 
long steps in understanding, and with under- 
standing may eventually come control. In 
the years to come, perhaps we shall learn 
how to measure and direct the heredity of 
plants and animals to develop essentially 
new and different species, tailormade to our 
specifications. 

6 


There is another aspect of controlled 
heredity to which we should begin to give 
thought, One day we may have achieved the 
ability to determine the genetic character- 
istics of a human infant. Imagine the com- 
plexity of the problem society would then 
face. By what means would the decision 
be made on the characteristics of the new 
individual? This is possibly as intricate a 
problem as man has ever faced. Perhaps 
now—really not very long before we may have 
this power—is a good time to begin con- 
sidering this serious question, 


* A few years ago, farmers in Australia were 
dismayed when some of their sheep started 
to die, and no one could discover the cause; 
no germs or viruses seemed to be responsible. 
Finally, a clever scientist found that what 
was really killing the sheep was not the 
presence of some factor, but its absence. In 
these areas where the sheep were dying off, 
the soll was deficient in the element cobalt. 
When small amounts of cobalt were put into 
their food, the ailing animals got well again 
and thrived as any other healthy sheep. We 
can note here that the amounts of cobalt 
needed by the sheep were extremely small, 
down “in the range of parts per million. 

We know that many other trace elements 
are nornfally present in the body but we are 
only beginning to find out which ones are 
particularly important to our well-being. 
This will be an important field of medical 
research in the next few years, and neutron 
activation is a highly sensitive tool which 
will help us to discover a number of an- 
swers we need to know. Some of these are 
involved with the relationships between ar- 
senic in cigarette tobaccos and lung cancer, 
the action of certain trace elements such as 
vanadium on tooth decay, and manganese 
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on bone formation. Our own blood is red 
because it contains 2 complex organic mole- 
cule containing iron. Some of the creatures 
that live in the oceans. have blood that is 
green, however, because it contains copper. 
There is even a primitive kind of animal in 
the ocean, called the ascidian, whose blood 
contains the element vanadium. We need 
to know a great deal more about the func- 
tions of these metals in such biological sys- 
tems, and again neutron activation may be 
the instrument that will tell us much which 
will ultimately be useful in maintaining hu- 
man health and vigor. 


= > . > * 


A better understanding of the biochemical 
Processes of aging may yet let us extend 
our lifetimes far beyond the Biblical three- 
Score and ten. Improved medical care and 
Prevention and even total eradication of 
Many diseases may not be far off. 

Yet an ever-increasing population, and 
One which lives longer and longer will bring 
with it a whole horde of new problems 
Social, economic, political, and particularly 
educational. The world will be more com- 
Plex and the teacher’s responsibilities and 
Opportunities much greater. 

It would seem that a shorter workweek, 
resulting from increased automation, will 
almost. certainly appear. Our children will 
have more and more time available to them 
theoretically—as leisure. Perhaps Sy 1993, 
the average office or factory worker will be 
Putting in only a 24-hour workweek, with 
Plenty of long weekends. 


We are well aware of the quantitative 
demands that will be placed on undergrad- 
uate schools in the years ahead. It appears 
that, whereas some 18 percent, or 400,000, of 
the Nation's 22-year-olds took baccalaureate 
degrees in 1960, some 25 percent, or 875,000, 
will receive such degrees in 1970. If we keep 
as our goal the maintenance of high quality 
in education, these figures appear staggering. 
Yet we are not without experience with ex- 
Plosive expansion, although on a smaller 
scale, since in 1940 only 8 percent, or 190,000, 
Of our 22-year-olds acquired baccalaureate 
degrees. 


There is one suggestion about the under- 
graduate curriculum I should Uke to dis- 
cuss in more detall. It has to do with the 
education of the generalist upon whom we 
depend so much for leadership and for in- 
formed influence in the democratic process. 
Let me define in part the problem of edu- 
Cating the generalist by considering the 
Kind of individual who can live a conse- 
Quential life in, and who can contribute 
Significantly to, a free and dynamic scientific 
Society. I believe he must have a firm 
grasp of his liberal-humanitarian heritage. 
He must comprehend the value of freedom 
and truth, and be sensitive to significance 
in art, literature, music and philosophy. 
He should be intellectually flexible, and re- 
Ceptive to new knowledge and to new pat- 
terns of living as old worlds crumble. He 
must be able to differentiate between In- 
trinsic and superficial values; to under- 
Stand and act upon the knowledge that 
the value of creative evolution lies not In 
mere acquisition of material wealth and 
leisure but in the capacity of these things 
to help him achieve more meaningful ful- 
fillment. He must be responsible, and con- 
tribute his full share, intelligently, to dem- 
dera tie processes. 

* * . * > 

My discussion here of the undergraduate 
curriculum will revolve about a single 
theme: that tens of thousands of young 
men ze women are leaying the halls of 

education each year with allegediy 
Uberal educations but who in fact cane? lit- 
Ue or no knowledge of science. If a lib- 
erally educated person is one who can make 
critical judgments of his society and his 
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time, who today is liberally educated if he 
knows nothing about science? It would be 
foolhardy and undesirable to try to make 
every bright student a scientist. It would 
be impossible to stock a general student’s 
head with scientific facts sufficient for him 
to be knowledgeable, even for a brief time 
after graduation, about the broad expanse 
of science. Yet it is most unfortunate to 
send him into a world evolving swiftly under 
the impact of scientific knowledge without 
a grasp of scientific method, an elementary 
undertanding of the larger principles of 
science, an appreciation of the influence of 
science in philosophy, economics and history, 
and a knowledge of the power and dynamics 
of science in creative evolution. 

The implications for your task of making 
critical decisions in higher education seem 
obvious. Your responsibility is to educate 
the leaders of tomorrow’s world. That world 
will be dominated increasingly by science 
and technology. Wherever your future 
graduates go—into business, politics, in- 


dustry, government, teaching, or whatever 


field—they will find their effectiveness and 
their rewards greatly increased by a knowl- 
edge of science. In the healthy working 
of the democratic process, a wider under- 
standing of the dynamics of science is im- 
perative. I believe that one of the critical 
decisions the participants in this Confer- 
ence could make would be to work for a 
return of science to a significant place in 
general education. 
* > * * . 

Itis not my suggestion that broad cultural 
instruction should be reduced at the expense 
of increased science content. A sound foun- 
dation in our cultural heritage, in appre- 
ciation of art, music, literature and human 
thought, is essential to the fulfillment made 
possible by creative evolution. Therefore, I 
would by no means confine my academic 
cross-fertilization to the inclusion of science- 
oriented professors in nonscience depart- 
ments. Rather, I would give some appoint- 
ments in the science departments to teachers 
who have special interests in the arts, the 
humanities and the social sclences—men who 
could relate these cultural interests to the 
natural sciences. 

In these ways, I believe we could signif- 
icantly increase literacy of science, as well as 
increase cultural literacy among scientists, 
without doing violence to the academic 
structure. 

In connection with this whole area of 
cross-fertilization, I should like to mention 
a contribution that is being made by one of 
the Atomic Energy Commission laboratories, 
the Oak Ridge National Laboratory. Starting 
on June 17, Oak Ridge will conduct a 6-week 
summer institute of “Humanistic Discussions 
in Science.” The institute is designed to 
provide nonscience university and college 
teachers with an increased awareness of sci- 
ence in general and nuclear science in par- 
ticular in order that they may incorporate a 
fuller discussion of science within the con- 
text of their own disciplines. Participants in 
the institute will be selected primarily from 
departments of economics, government, his- 
tory, philosophy, political science and soci- 
ology. An important consideration in select- 
ing the 30 participants will be the applicant's 
degree of interest in science. I believe pro- 
grams of this kind merit the careful consid- 
eration of the academic community. 


I cite these developments as a prelude to 
another major recommendation for a critical 
decision in higher education: Namely, that 
you work to extend, as far as feasible, your 
graduate programs with the assistance of 
the Federal Government. There has been 
considerable debate about the desirability 
of Federal support, especially for faculty and 
facilities. I believe the experience of the 
post-World War II period, in which Federal 
Government has come to support more than 
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half of our scientific research, demonstrates 
that techniques can be developed which in- 
crease the capacities of our graduate schools 
without depriving them of their indepen- 
dence. The Federal Government appears to 
be a needed source of the funds required for 
the necessary ion. It appears likely 
that growing support for Federal assistance 
will help place the ambitious goals of ex- 
pansion of graduate education within reach. 

In summary, we have inherited a revolu- 
tionary philosophical concept of man as an 
architect of his environment, a concept that 
seemed to flower only about two centuries 
ago. Men gained confidence in this idea 
when their economic energy and inventions 
brought unparalleled modifications of life 
through the industrial revolution. In the 
period starting some two decades ago, which 
may be designated as the beginning of the 
third revolution, Western man became irrev- 
ocably dedicated to the concept of creative 
evolution. The future of the third revolu- 
tion—of man's power to mold the world to 
his liking—tis almost unlimited. 


Wausau High Gets National Recognition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GAYLORD NELSON 


bd OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the 
senior high school at Wausau, Wis., has 
been selected as the 1964 winner of the 
Bellamy Flag Award, . 

Judging in the 23d annual competi- 
tion for the Bellamy Award was limited 
to Wisconsin high schools. Wausau 
Senior High School won out over 73 other 
schools in Wisconsin for the honor. 

The award presentation will take place 
October 11, 1964. 

I ask unanimous consent to have an 
editorial from the May 17, 1963 issue of 
the Wausau Daily Record-Herald printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wausau HGH Gers NATIONAL RECOGNITION 

A high honor, one of a number received 
in recent years, has been bestowed upon 
Wausau Senior High School. There is every 
indication that our public high school richly 
deserves the national Bellamy Flag Award, 
perhaps the highest tribute ever paid the 
local institution and one which is highly 
coveted among the secondary schools of the 
Nation, 

Only one such award is made each year 
in the United States. While Judging was lim- 
ited to Wisconsin schools this year, our school 
won out over 73 others nominated for the 
honor. We join a select list of 22 past win- 
ners, including Central High School, of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., the 1963 winner. 

An indication of the importance of the 
award is that Principal Marshall Taylor has 
already received letters and telegrams of con- 
gratulations from 14 Governors, 18 Senators, 
10 Congressmen and a host of other noted 
educators, Cabinet members, widely known 
entertainers and others. 

There are three good reasons why the Bel- 
lamy Award will be presented at Wausau 
Senior High on October 11, 1964. They are: 
Administration, teachers, and students. 

From the top, the Wausau Board of Edu- 
cation has set down ground rules which have 
made possible the growth of an outstanding 
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institution of learning. No small measure of 
the success is due Superintendent G. W. Ban- 
nerman, the energetic and widely recognized 
educator who has insisted upon one of the 
finest high school staffs anywhere. 

Cited particularly for his leadership was 
Mr. Taylor, who, while comparatively new on 
the job as principal, has pushed for new and 
higher goals for our school. As the award 
citation states, he has “presented an image 
deserving of the Bellamy Award.” 

Teachers were specifically cited for ex- 
ceptionally high caliber” and for having 
“tireless devotion” and being “without jeal- 
ousies.” 

Students have demonstrated good citizen- 
ship and patriotism which has made their 
school worthy of the award. 

Other specific reasons are cited for grant- 
ing the award to Wausau High, including one 
that says that the “local press is thorough in 
promoting a good local educational system,” 
according to Miss Margarette Miller, Ports- 
mouth, Va., director of the award. We are 
particularly proud of that statement because 
a good educational system is a continuing ob- 
jective of this newspaper. 

But giving credit where credit is due, the 
award was won, as previously stated, by out- 
standing administration, teachers and stu- 
dents. We salute you, educators, and stu- 
dents. 


No Job Discrimination in Washington 
County, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the House 
the following article on nondiscrimina- 
tory hiring policies practiced by the over- 
whelming majority of business establish- 
ments in Washington County, Md. The 
intensive study by the United Church 
Women of Washington County reveals 
the progress which has been made in 
achieving equality of job opportunity for 
all county citizens. The report calls 
attention to those factors other than dis- 
crimination which prevent Negroes from 
obtaining jobs. The Congress of the 
United States would be wise to refiect on 
these factors with an eye to considering 
remedial legislation in this important 
area. 

Jos Bias UNSEEN AT 23 Firms HERE 


(By Harry Warner) 

Twenty-three business establishments in 
Washington County employing 4,256 persons 
have reported that their personnel practices 
are completely mondiscriminatory with re- 
spect to race. 

Ten of these establishments employ 57 
Negroes at the present time. Thirteen of 
the employers, whose work force consists of 
286 persons not Including any Negroes at the 
present time, indicate that they would give 
consideration to qualified Negroes for any 
job in their employment when vacancies 
occur. 

These figures are part of the report of an 
intensive study made by the United Church 
Women of Washington County in coopera- 
tion with the Washington County Council 
of Churches. The project grew out of a study 
entitled “Assignment: Race.” 

A special committee of the United Church 
Women, including Negro members, prepared 
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and distributed a questionnaire, with as- 
surance to employers that names of persons 
and businesses would not be released and 
that only summary statistics would be issued. 

The purpose of the project is to give en- 
couragement to employers, to Negroes, and 
to the community at large for progress in 
human relations, and to strengthen the sense 
of Christian social responsibility for fair 
employment practices in Washington 
County. 

The number of replies is sufficiently large 
and diverse, the committee believes, to indi- 
cate trends and to be representative. Mem- 
bers of the committee have expressed deep 
appreciation to the many employers and 
personnel officers who not only filled out 
the questionnaire but added explanation and 
interpretation, providing real help in the 
study. 

Replies to the questionnaire were received 
from 243 businesses, employing 8,486 persons, 
including 214 Negroes. 

Although 1960 census figures reported 
23,379 employed in the county, this figure 
includes self-employed persons, businesses 
limited to members of the family of the 
proprietor, domestics, and jobs covered in a 
previous study of employment practices in 
hotels, motels, and restaurants. Other em- 
ployers, some of whom employ a substantial 
number of persons, are not counted in the 
statistics in the committee's report, because 
these employers indicate that their records 
do not include information on race. Some 
employers answered only parts of ‘the ques- 
tionnaire. 

Although the figures may not represent 
jobs vacant at the present time, 25 business 
places employing some Negroes indicate that 
a limited number of additional job classifi- 
cations are open to Negroes. 

A total of 52 employers who do not pres- 
ently employ Negroes indicate that they have 
areas of work other than janitorial and 
maintenance which are open to Negroes; 19 
employers offer only janitorial and mainte- 
mance work to Negroes; and 77 employers 
indicate they would employ Negroes in a lim- 
ited number of other areas including pro- 
fessional positions, sales, secretarial, me- 
chanical, and general office work. 

Of those employers now providing jobs for 
Negroes, two indicated that Negroes are not 
eligible for advancement on the basis ap- 
plied to white employees. Seven stated cate- 
gorically they would not employ Negroes. 

A limited number of businesses reported 
willingness to provide seasonal employment 
for white or Negro students. Five employers 
limited opportunities for such seasonal work 
to white students. k 

One of the more unexpected features in 
the replies was the report by 52 employers 
that no Negro has applied to them for em- 
ployment. Fifteen employers said they had 
received applications from Negores not qual- 
ified for the jobs they were seeking. 

Correspondence attached to question- 
naires returned and information supplied in 
interviews indicated these factors other than 
racial discrimination affecting employment 
of Negroes in Washington County :-Competi- 
tion for jobs due to high rate of unemploy- 
ment, the influence of seniority in rehiring, 
the need of Negroes for more training, and 
the assumption, unwarranted in some in- 
stances, that employers would not hire Ne- 
groes even if they were qualified. 

As a further development of this project, 
the United Church Women plan to prepare 
and make available to employers a file of 
job applications filled out by Negro young 
people who are recent graduates and by, 
other young people who believe they could 
qualify for higher classifications of work 
than those in which they are presently 
employed. 

Members of the Christian social relations 
committee of the United Church Women 
who prepared the questionnaire and par- 
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ticipated in its distribution are Mesdames 
Kenneth Adams, W. H. Arata, William H. 
Babylon, William H. Brish, J. Russell 
Butcher, Robert H. Dowle, Asher Edelman, 
Fred C. Ernst, W. Ronald Fearer, Walter C. 
Hollins, Aaron E. Johnson, Frank F. Lusby, 
Patsy Marks, Harry G. Miles, Howard Spes- 
sard. W. C. Shroeder, W. H. Stewart, Law- 
rence N. Strunk, George Whetstone, and 
Miss Ann Whitmore. 

Members of the Washington County Coun- 
cil of Churches who cooperated in an advi- 
sory capacity are the Reverend W. Ronald 
Fearer, the Reverend G. Bartow Harris, the 
Reverend Ivan G. Naugle, and W. H. Stewart. 


Surrender to Castro? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Kennedy administration has been mov- 
ing closer and closer to appeasement 
with the Soviets and Castro. Robert S. 
Allen and Paul Scott, in a very disturb- 
ing report, indicate what is going on. 
The President should be frank enough to 
state the same without hiding behind a 
New York attorney who has no business 
making foreign policy for the United 
States. 

The report follows: 

A SHIFT on Castro STUDIED 
(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 

WasHIncton.—President Kennedy is delib- 
erating a gradual shift in U.S. policy toward 
Dictator Fidel Castro’s Communist regime in 
Cuba. 

For more than a month, the President and 
his top foreign policy advisers have been dis- 
cussing a plan under which the United 
States would resume contact with Castro 
on both an informal and formal basis. 

Under this backstage scheme, New York 
attorney James Donovan, who negotiated the 
$53 million ransom of the ill-fated Bay of 
Pigs invasion prisoners, would fly to Havana 
and Moscow to seek the withdrawal of all So- 
viet combat forces from Cuba. 

In exchange for their removal, the United 
States would agree to a step-by-step normal- 
ization of diplomatic and trade relations 
with the Red-ruled Castro dictatorship over 
a 2-year period. 

As a first step, the United States would re- 
open its Embassy in Havana by sending a 
Chargé d'Affaires there. At present the Swiss 
Ambassador is handling US. affairs. 

An exchange of ambassadors and lifting of 
the trade embargo against Castro would fol- 
low after sufficient time had elapsed to make 
such a drastic readjustment palatable to the 
people and Congress. 

This far-reaching shift in Cuban relations 
is part of President Kennedy’s policy of seek- 
ing accommodations with Russia and its 
satellite bloc for the avowed purpose of re- 
ducing the.risk of nuclear war by moderating 
tensions. 

White House insiders say the proposed 
switch in Cuba policy fits squarely with 
strategy enunciated recently by the Presi- 
dent in a speech that Any plan of action in 
the Caribbean has to take into account con- 
ditions and potential developments between 
the United States and U.S.S.R," 

The President favors 47-year-old Donovan 
for this highly explosive diplomatic mission 
for two reasons: His acceptability to Castro 
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and Khrushchev, and his close ties with key 
administration officials, notably Attorney 
General Robert Kennedy. 

After Donovan arranged the swap of Soviet 
spy Abel for U—2 pilot Francis Gary Powers, 
the President wrote him, The type of nego- 
tiations you undertook, where diplomatic 
channels had been unavailing, is unique, and 
you conducted it with the greatest skill and 
courage.” 

Castro's enthusiasm for Donovan is about 
On a par with that of the President. In 
feelers through diplomatic channels to the 
State Department, the Cuban dictator has 
indicated he would accepted Donovan as ne- 
gotiator. Words to that effect have been 
conveyed on three separate occasions—March 
8, May 12, and May 19. 

A decision on this momentous scheme will 
not be made until after the President re- 
turns from his European trip. 

By that time the White House staff hopes 
to know whether the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee will undertake an inquiry into 
Donovan’s previous Cuban negotiations. 
Republican committeemen are vigorously 
pressing for such an investigation. They 
have strongly urged it in a joint letter to 
Representative THomas Morcan, Democrat, 
Of Pennsylvania, chairman. 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling for 
the establishment of a Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations in the House of 
Representatives. During the 87th Con- 
gress it was known as House Resolution 
211, and earlier this year I reintroduced 
it and in the present 88th Congress it is 
known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
Me in that most stimulating and very en- 
lightening discussion which took place on 
the subject of the captive nations—Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, March 8, 1961, Rus- 
Sian Colonialism and the Necessity of a 
Special Captive Nations Committee,” 
Pages 3286-3311. ~ 

The popular response to House Resolu- 
tion 211, now House Resolution 14, has 

so enthusiastic and impressive that 

I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
Subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
Sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
Cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
tern Europe and Asia, including the 
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numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and senti- 
ments are expressive and valuable, I 
include the following responses of our 
citizens to House Resolution 14 in the 
Appendix of the Recorp: 


CLARKSDALE, MISS., 
May 22, 1963. 
Representative DANIEL FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: Here is the text of a letter just 
written to Secretary Dean Rusk: 

“Inasmuch as I have read you are opposing 
the passage of the captive nations resolution 
by the House of Representatives, because it 
might be insulting to the Communist over- 
lords I want to state, as an American citizen, 
that I am in complete opposition to your 
stand. I would like to suggest you not both- 
er too much about the Communists’ sensi- 
tivities. A few considerations for those who 
are crushed under their boots seem to be in 
order.“ 

Very truly. 
Money LUCKETT. 

UKRAINIAN CoNGRESS COMMITTEE 

OF AMeEnica, INC., 
New Britain, Conn., May 28, 1963. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SMITH: On behalf of 
our organization, we urge you to submit the 
Flood resolution (H. Res. 14) to vote by your 
committee and ask you to give it your favor- 
able consideration. Such a Committee on 
Captive Nations is vitally important both for 
our Government and the American people at 
large. While Communist Russia has been 
deceitfully championing the cause of na- 
tional liberation in Africa and Asia, we as a 
nation are not doing much to help the en- 
slaved and captive non-Russian nations 
which constitute a veritable weakness of 
the Soviet totalitarian empire. 

A Special Committee on Captive Nations in 
the House of Representatives would become 
a reservoir of true and unbiased knowledge 
and information on the plight of the captive 
nations, which knowledge will be of vital 
importance to our Government in carrying 
out its foreign policy. 

We strongly urge you, Congressman 
Smr, to give your full and qualified sup- 
port to the Flood resolution in your Rules 
Committee. Thank you. 

Respectfully yours, 
STEVEN PERUN, 
President, 
WILLIAM GLOVER, 
Vice President. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., May 28, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. Froop: I have sent the accom- 
panying letter to Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
chairman of House Rules Committee. 

I would like to thank you especially for 
introducing the House Resolution 14 and for 
your consistent support of Ukraine and all 
other captive nations. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
BOHDAN NICHOLAS HORECZKO. 
May 28, 1963. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SmirH: The Flood resolution, 
House Resolution 14, creating the Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations is one of the most 
promising means of striking at Communist 
Russia. It aims at the most vulnerable spot 
in the Communist system—the captive na- 
tions. 
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It's up to you, sir, and your committee. 
whether or not this resolution passes. My 
family and I strongly urge your favorable 
consideration of this matter. 

Thanking you in advance. 

Sincerely yours, 
BOHDAN NICHOLAS HORECZKO, 


West Roxsury, Mass., May 7, 1963. 
The Honorable THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JT., 
House of Representatives, 


“Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN O'NEILL: We can start to 
exploit the weaknesses in the Communist 
colonial empire by developing an effective 
policy toward the captive nations. 

Last January, Congressmen Fi. oo and 
DERWINSKI introduced House Resolution 14 
and House Resolution 15 respectively which 
would implement the Captive Nations Week 
resolution of 1959 and establish a Special 
Committee on Captive Nations. This com- 
mittee would conduct inquiries into, study, 
and prepare concrete recommendations for 
an effective U.S. policy toward the captive 
nations. Many other Congressmen intro- 
duced similar resolutions. 

On behalf of the Boston Branch-of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee I am asking 
you: (1) to introduce a resolution of your 
own to establish a committee on captive na- 
tions; (2) to support House Resolution 14 
introduced by Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD; 
(3) to use your influence in the House Rules 
Committee, to which House Resolution 14 
was assigned, and especially with the chair- 
man of the House Rules Committee, Howarp 
W. Sorru, to initiate action on the proposed 
legislation by opening public hearings. 

Although this request does not come from 
your district, we believe that our fight with 
communism and our support for the captive 
nations is of national concern and must have 
the support of all Americans. == 

Your action and support in this matter will 
do much for the establishment of a Special 
Committee on Captive Nations. 

Sincerely yours, 
UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE or 
AMERICA, INC., Boston BRANCH, 
Orest SzczUDLUK, Publie Relations. 


RESOLUTION 


1. We, American citizens of Ukrainian de- 
scent, of New Haven, Conn., gathered at the 
rally heid on March 23, 1963, support the res- 
olution of the U.S. Congress on the Captive 
Nations Week and ask the House Rules Com- 
mittee to place before the U.S. House of 
Representatives the draft resolution of Con- 
gressman FLoop concerning the creation of 
a Special Captive Nations Committee. 

2. We condemn the statement of Secre- 
tary of State, Dean Rusk, that Ukraine, 
Georgia, and Armenia are component integral 
parts of Russia and we request the President 
of the United States to rectify the injustice 
done to those nations and to correct the 
negative opinions regarding the United. States 
of American held by the peoples of these 
nations; because, actually, the United States 
of America is the defender and vanguard of 
worldwide forces for freedom, 

4. During the coming summer we are 
commemorating the 10th anniversary of the 
first uprising after the Second World War of 
Ukrainian and other non-Russian prisoners 
of concentration camps at Vorkuta, and call 
all freedom-loving people to pay respects to 
the heroic fighters for freedom and national 
independence of Ukraine and other colonially 
enslaved nations. 

Dr. MICHAEL SNIHUROWYCz. 
Chairman of the Presidium. 
WASYL ZAKORCZEMNYS, 
Secretary 
For the Presidium of the Rally). 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on June 
20, Senegal celebrated the 3d year of its 
independence. We wish to take this op- 
portunity to send warm felicitations to 
His Excellency the President of the Sene- 
galese Republic, Leopold Sedar Senghor; 
and His Excellency the Senegalese Am- 
bassador to the United States, Ousmane 
Socé Diop, on this memorable occasion. 

Senegal became independent, first as 
a member of the Mali Federation, com- 
posed of Senegal and the former French 
Soudan, and then as a republic. In its 
3 years of independence Senegal has 
proved its responsibility, both as a mod- 
ern democratic state and as a respected 
voice on the African scene and in the 
world community. 

Under French sponsorship the Republic 
of Senegal was admitted to the United 
Nations on September 28, 1960. As a 
member of the United Nations Senegal 
has cast its vote with the West on im- 
portant issues. At the 17th General 
Assembly, for example, Senegal opposed 
the seating of Communist China and 
accepted the World Court opinion on 
financing U.N. peacekeeping. 

On the African scene Senegal has con- 
tinually been a strong supporter and 
leader of movements for African unity— 
as a member of the Brazzaville group of 
former French Africa, as a supporter of 
the larger Afro-Malagasy Union, and as 
a signatory of the Charter of African 
unity which emerged from the recent 
Addis Ababa conference of African 
states. This succession of steps toward 
inter-African unity follows the thinking 
of Senegalese President Senghor, who 
has often repeated that the first stage 
toward African unity had to be the 
establishment of regional unity. 

Senegal has a modern educational sys- 
tem and an expanding university at 
Dakar. Located in a beautiful natural 
setting on the shore of the Cape Verde 
Peninsula, Dakar University offers in- 
struction equal to that of European uni- 
versities and makes it possible for Afri- 
can students who could not afford study 
abroad to receive higher education in 
their own country. 

Senegal has public health and preven- 
tive medical services similar to those in 
Europe. Every large town has a clinic, 
and mobile health units have been 
organized to meet the needs of the rural 
population. 

Senegal's economy is prosperous and 
Is expanding. The basis of the economy 
is agriculture—peanuts is the main cash 
crop—but Senegal has succeeded in 
diversifying its economy. There is a 
growing processing industry centered in 
Dakar, and mining is also being devel- 
oped. The port of Dakar is an essential 
factor in Senegal's prosperity, for it lies 
at the crossroads of three continents: 
Africa, Europe, and America; it is a 
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leading port in Africa south of the 
Sahara. Senegal's relatively extensive 
road, rail, and air system also contrib- 
utes significantly to the country’s vigor- 
ous economic life by facilitating the 
transportation of produce from the inte- 
rior to the coast. The growing number 
of processing plants, chemical plants, 
and building concerns make Senegal the 
most highly industrialized country of 
former French West Africa. 

The Senegal success story cannot be 
recounted without giving due credit to 
the dramatis personnae—the energetic 
Senegalese and, above all, Senegal's 
statesman president, Leopold Sedar 
Senghor. Even prior to independence 
M. Senghor had achieved a noteworthy 
reputation in politics, as Deputy for 
Senegal in the French National Assem- 
bly, as Secretary of State for Scientific 
Research in the French Government, as 
founder of an African political party. 
Since independence President Senghor’s 
reputation has become worldwide. 
Statesman, intellectual, the author of 
numerous volumes of poetry and essays, 
Leopold Sedar Senghor is a president of 
whom the Senegalese people may be very 
proud. 

Our best wishes, President Senghor 
and the people of Senegal, on this anni- 
versary of your independence. 


Four Nations in Trouble—IlI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, here 
is the third of Joseph Albright's six arti- 
cles on four Latin American nations 
where trouble is brewing: 

F [From Newsday, June 19, 1963] 


Four Netcusors IN TRrouBLE—“PapPa Doc” 
AND His ENEMIES 
(By Joseph Albright) 

Ponr-Au- PRINCE. Everybody talked about 
getting rid of Haiti's brutal dictatorship, but 
that's about all they did—talk. 

The truth about the recent Haitian crisis 
is that President Francois Papa Doc Du- 
valler really was vulnerable, but his enemies 
were too inept to destroy him, Today his 
position appears somewhat stronger, but he 
still is not safe. 

When spring came to Haiti this year, wild 
hopes flickered that somebody—somehow— 
would overthrow the soft-spoken Ifttle man, 
who looks like the friendly undertaker but 
is one of the hemisphere’s last old-style 
strongmen. But as May became June in this 
Negro republic just 40 miles off Cuba, hope 
turned to despair. 

Duvaller’s victory was not a case of a su- 
Pperefficlent police state crushing a formid- 
able opposition—but rather of a lightweight 
outmaneuvering indecisive featherweights. 
“One well-placed incendiary bullet would 
blow his whole palace sky high because there 
is an ammo dump in the basement,” said a 
military expert. A foreign intelligence man 
stationed here went further. “There are 
holes in his security system. If I were 
ordered to do the job, I could personally 
assassinate Duvalier inside of 48 hours, even 
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if he never left the palace. Or it would take 
only 20 well-trained men to capture Duvalier 
alive.” 

GRAVY TRAIN KEEPS ROLLING 


Whatever his weaknesses, Duvailer was 
clever enough to keep the loyalty of his own 
political machine, Members of Duvaller's 
entourage had reason to fear their gravy 
train would stop if the leader fell, but little 
to gain if they Joined the opposition. To 
the 350-man palace guard, Duvaller had just 
given spiffy new blue uniforms, worth $150, 
complete with $40 high leather boots. To 
the Tonton Macoutes—Creole for Bogey- 
men“ and the local nickname for Duvaller's 
secret police—and the denim-shirted civil 
militiamen want new-found power and guns. 
To higher-ups in the organization went 
freedom to “tax” local shopkeepers without 
turning in the proceeds. At the same time, 
Duvalier shunned high living, thus avoiding 
Jenlousies that might be focused upward at 
him from his followers. In contrast to the 
late dictator Rafael Trujillo of the Domini- 
can Republic, who had dovens of mistresses 
and about 100 illegitimate children, Duvaller 
lived quietly with his wife, Simone, and two 
children. 

Mass opposition to Duvaller was never 
more than a weak undercurrent. A great 
many Haitans privately hoped someone else 
would take the risk of ousting the little 
dictator before his constitutional term ex- 
pired on May 15, Thousands of others didn't 
care; after all, wasn't Duvalſer a Negro? 
Weren't some of his enemies mulattos? Du- 
valier’s past record of Immunity (“He only 
has to lift his finger one-quarter of an inch 
and you are dead,” sald the friend of a 
machinegun murder victim) explains why 
many Haitians want Duvalier out. It also 
explains why they are keeping qulet; too 
many others have been shot, stabbed, lit- 
erally crucified, strangled with barbed wire, 
tortured, sexually mutilated, or thrown in 
jail. 

Those who actively opposed Duvalier at- 
tached their hopes first to dissident officers 
in the Haitian Army. Frequently in the past 
the Officers’ corps had intervened in 
political crises, and this time the officers’ de- 
termination had allegedly been stiffened by 
a US. training mission commanded by Ma- 
rine Col. Robert D. Heinl. An army coup 
d'etat was planned for April, but a loyalist 
Haitian lleutenant tipped off Duvalier in time 
for him to crush it. 

The leader of the planned coup, Col. 
Charles Tournier, was beaten to death during 
interrogation, then his naked body was tossed 
on a cobblestone street, perforated with a 
broken bottle. That was the last of the 
army’s resistance. Sixty-four officers fled into 
foreign embassies, went into hiding. or were 
arrested. The outcome of the plot was no 
surprise to foreign military experts. One 
said sadly: “I've never met one of these offi- 
cers who could plan his way out of a paper 
bag.” 

Hopes then shifted to Clement Barbot, 
murderous onetime chieftain of Duvalier’s 
hated Tonton Macoutes. He was one of per- 
haps 15 anti-Duvalier politicians who hid in 
Port-au-Prince, But only Barbot was heard 
from; first with a clandestine leaflet bravely 
warning that by May 15 “Operation Dry 
Cleaning” would eliminate “the pestiferous 
insects who war with the gorilla (Duvalier),” 
then with an attempt to kidnap Duvalier’s 
children, Underground sources confidently 
predicted that Barbot had secret allies among 
Duvalier’s bodyguard who would soon pull 
the trigger. They never did. Barbot, always 
dangerous himself, still manages to toss a 
few bombs in the capital and avoid arrest 
but at last word he was down to six active 
followers. 

It appeared once that a group of Haltian 
exiles in the Dominican Republic would 
launch a sort of overland Bay of Pigs inva- 
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sion, abetted by Dominican President Juan 
Bosch. But the exiles had a falling out over 
leadership, proving an old Haitian proverb: 
“Whoever has a head thinks he can wear the 
crown.” Finally the plotters broke camp, ac- 
Cusing Bosch of taking away their firearms. 
Meanwhile, Duvalier had exploited Bosch's 
Involvement to rally national pride. The ap- 
Peal worked. Haitians still remember that 
in October 1937 about 10,000 of their coun- 
trymen were massacred in the Dominican 
Republic by Bosch's predecessor, Trujillo. 
Bosch still believes he can topple Duvalier. 
“How. That's a professional secret,“ he says. 

For many Haitians in the opposition, U.S. 
intervention—perhaps with Organization of 
American States window dressing—was the 
Only solid hope all along. The U.S. State 
Department went as far as ordering a with- 
drawal of diplomats’ families, sounding out 
Latin-American nations on the use of force, 
and finally suspending diplomatic contacts 
with the Haitian Government after May 15. 
All the while, a Navy carrier, carrying heli- 
copters full of U.S. Marines, steamed around 
the Bay of Gonaives, just over the horizon. 

From Washington reports, it appears that 
high U.S. officials based their planning on 
Unfounded intelligence reports that Duvalier 
Would flee to Paris by mid-May. The State 
Department believed, as Under Secretary 
George Ball indicated publicly, that Duval- 
ler's government appeared to be disintegrat- 
ing. Washington officials now admit the 
rumors of Duvalier’s imminent departure 
Were probably planted by Duvalier himself, 
apparently in hopes of staving off U.S. inter- 
vention. When “Papa Doc” failed to flee, the 
United States backtracked. 

By suspending diplomatic contacts and 
then quickly restoring them, the US. Govern- 
Ment achieved what it hoped most to avoid; 
It incurred the wrath of both Duvalier and 
his opponents, An influential Haitian cabi- 
Net minister told Newsday: “It’s just about 
like Birmingham. You don’t like the Haitian 
Government because we are Negroes.” The 
same day, a sworn foe of Duvalier told an 
American: Tour Secretary of State received 
Duvalier’s foreign minister, and your Mr. 
Rusk sold out.” : 

Through the entire 2-month crisis, Du- 
Valier was the one clear gainer. All he really 
did was sit tight in the palace, but his en- 
emies made him look like Horatius at the 
bridge. “I have 4 million little black broth- 
ers,“ says Duvalier. “When they ask me who 


is our mother, I say ‘the Virgin.’ But when 


they ask who is our father, then I must 
answer, you have no one but me.” One stray 
bullet could easily change that, but for now 
he's right. 


Ohio State Employment Service May 
Close Due to Lack of Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHTO 
“IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
informed that the offices of the State 

ployment Service in Ohio and several 
Other States may be closed for the bal- 
ance of the fiscal year because the Ad- 
Ministrator of the U.S. Employment 
Service has exhausted his funds and 
cannot pay the various States the full 
amount that is due them for adminis- 
trative expenses. 

In Ohio, for example, I am told that 
$454,000 is due the State employment 
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service from U.S. Employment Service 
and cannot be paid. 

Fortunately, Willard P. Dudley, the 
new director of the Ohio agency, has 
been trying to save money and has budg- 
eted so that he would have had a sur- 
plus of $206,000 on June 30 if he had 
received the full amount due from the 
Federal Government. In so doing, he 
has resisted the efforts of Federal rep- 
resentatives who, only a few weeks ago, 
were urging him to spend more so that 
he would not show a large surplus at the 
end of the year. 

The default on the part of the U.S. 
Employment Service leaves Mr. Dudley 
$248,000 short of the amount he must 
have, mostly for payroll, for the rest of 
this month, even after all savings from 
nonpersonnel items have been trans- 
ferred to the payroll account. 

He will have no funds to pay his em- 
ployees after tomorrow unless Mr. Rob- 
ert C. Goodwin, the Administrator of 
U.S. Employment Service, is able to work 
a miracle and produce the money. 

Mr. Dudley is asking his employees to 
volunteer to maintain service for the 
unemployed, even though they have no 
assurance they can ever receive payment 
for such services for the rest of June. 

If the Administrator of the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service has obligated his agen- 
cy beyond its ‘appropriations, I am cer- 
tain the House will wish to have a full 
investigation. This is a very serious sit- 
uation indeed. 

It is a serious situation for men and 
women who are out of work or who be- 
come unemployed in the next 10 days. 
Unless volunteers work without pay, these 
people will not be able to register and 
report as required by law. They will not 
be eligible for their weekly checks. And 
the newly unemployed will not be able 
to register and begin to draw compen- 
sation. 

I would like to suggest that Members 
refer to my speech in the House April 30 
which appears on pages 7001-7008 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for that date. 
They may find therein some explanation 
of why the U.S. Employment Service is 
now unable to completely fulfill its obli- 
gation to the State services in Ohio and 
elsewhere. 

In that speech I revealed how the 
Goodwin agency here in Washington has 
insisted that the State agencies turn 
their backs on the unemployed, who 
should be their primary responsibility, 
and are spending large sums of money to 
lease new buildings and furnish new of- 
fices in elegant fashion so that they may 
attract professional and white-collar 
people who are looking for better jobs. 
Th bureaucrats who staff these agencies 
explain that the clients they wish to at- 
tract do not like the atmosphere of an 
unemployment compensation office. In 
short, they consider the unemployed un- 
fit to associate with those who have jobs 
and this is a disgrace and an outrage. 

An explanation of the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service deficiency may be found 
-also in the thousands of inches of classi- 
fied advertising that have been inserted 
in the newspapers of this Nation, most of 
it for the purpose of recruiting people 
who are employed. 
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I am certain that there would be no 
question of a deficiency today if US. 
Employment Service were not trying to 
take over the work of college placement 
officers, and going into the field of high 
school counseling for which its employees 
have no competence. 

By way of explanation for those who 
may be unfamiliar with the arrange- 
ments between the State and Federal 
agencies, let me say that the States col- 
lect through their own taxes on employ- 
ers the amounts required to pay unem- 
ployment compensation. The Federal 
Government also taxes these employers 
and it is from the Federal collection that 
funds are dispensed to the States to pay 
for the administration and operation of 
the system. Thus, the Federal authori- 
ties have a great deal of purse string 
control over the States, and they have 
used this control to insist that the States 
expand services into areas not related in 
any way to the primary responsibility of 
serving the unemployed. 

It is a crying shame that this empire 
building now results in cutting off serv- 
ices to the unemployed for the remainder 
of the fiscal year unless, of course, em- 
ployees in Ohio respond to the appeal for 
volunteer help and similar or other ar- 
rangements can be made in other States. 

It should be made crystal clear that 
closing these offices is a Federal responsi- 
bility and it is not the result of any State 
government program. The Federal 
agency has defaulted on its obligation 
to the States. It has failed to provide 
the funds that are due the States and 
which the States have been urged to 
spend. 

Incidenally, it may be of interest that 
the total Federal payment to Ohio this 
year for administration of the employ- 
ment service is about $17 million, while 
Ohio employers contribute over $26 mil- 
lion to the fund from which this money 
is distributed. 


Arm Twisting on the Wheat Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the surprising developments of the 
year was the rejection of further Govern- 
ment controls by the wheat farmers in 
the recently held national wheat refer- 
endum, 

A good deal of the discussion that has 
been held since that vote must neces- 
sarily include the question concerning 
the method in which the administration, 
through officials in the Agriculture De- 
partment, attempted to pressure farmers 
into supporting the administration posi- 
tion. 

Columnist Richard Wilson, in a column 
appearing in the June 19 edition of the 
Washington Star, turns attention to the 
pressure the Government brought to bear 
at the time of the wheat referendum. 
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Since the subject has far-reaching re- 
percussions, I ask leave to place it into 
the Recor at this point for widespread 
consideration. 

ARM TWISTING ON THE WHEAT VOTE 
(By Richard Wilson) 

Arm twisting, one of the favorite tech- 
niques on the New Frontier, has been dis- 
closed on a new and rather more impressive 
level. 

The arm twisting method was noted pre- 
yiously in the steel price controversy, the 
Cuban prisoners deal, and the more benign 
drive for funds for a $30 million National 
Cultural Center. This technique has at- 
tained respectability in the Kennedy admin- 
istration and officials can see nothing wrong 
in it for they conceive their cause to be just, 

The method consists of psychologically 
Suggestive pressure on individuals or cor- 
porations to support or go along with Gov- 
ernment actions. When skillfully applied. 
the individual cannot honestly charge that 
he was threatened with reprisal or tempted 
by reward; he only knows he has been 
shaken up. He may have an antitrust suit 
pending and have his mind on this when 
exposed to Government persuasion; but the 
persuaders, of course, say they do not have 
this in mind at all, only the public welfare. 

In the new instance the pressure was 
perhaps more overt. In fact, it was crude. 
The farm bureaucracy openly and threaten- 
ingly brought pressure on federally licensed 
radio and TV stations to give free time for 
the Government's version of the issues in 
the national wheat referendum. 

No subtlety was involved. A national di- 
rective went out to State managers and 
local committeemen of the farm program 
to bring to the attention of radio and TV 
stations that they are federally licensed for 
3 years only and the renewal of their U- 
cense could depend upon the adequacy of 
their public service programs. This respon- 
sibility was particularly compelling, it was 
stated, with respect to public service agri- 
cultural programs. 

The innuendo of the directive was amaz- 
ing. Public service programing, it was 
stated, is promised by radio-TV stations “in 
return for two special favors granted by the 
Government,” exclusive use of a broadcast 
frequency, and “the policy of the Govern- 
ment not to establish federally operated sta- 
tions in competition with stations being 
operated commercially." Of course, the di- 
rective added, this does not make stations 
“subject to dictation.” 

The directive was sent out by Ray Fitz- 
gerald, Deputy Administrator for State and 
County Operations of the Agricultural Stabi- 
lization and Conservation Service, presum- 
ably with the approval of Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Orville Freeman. 

With vague images evoked of licenses re- 
voked or Government-operated competitors, 
a good many radio and TV stations complied. 
A spot check shows that prime time was 
wangled in Indiana, Kentucky, and Minne- 
sota, and probably elsewhere on a broader 
scale. Some of the stations gave their time 
willingly enough; they wanted just such pro- 
grams. Others felt they were highly pres- 
sured. 

It might be supposed that this was only 
in the interest of serving the wheat farmers 
with a factual, unbiased view of the issues 
before them. 

But Mr. Fitzgerald’s directive belies this 
trusting view in one sentence: “As you know, 
interests representing one point of view in 
the referendum are blanketing radio and 
television stations with material in heavy 
quantities. It is not expected that we can 
match the flood of material from this group, 
which is also in a position to buy time. But 
it is essential that we act aggressively to 
make use of public service time of radio and 
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television stations at times of day when 
farm people are listening.” : 

Farm people listened and voted. The 
Government could not get even a majority 
for the adoption of its compulsory control 
program for wheat. A two-thirds majority 
was necessary for its adoption. Rather than 
submit either to authoritarian control of 
their farms or the methods of the not-so- 
hidden persuaders, wheat farmers were ready 
to take the risk of lower income, 

Now the same bureaucracy which had so 
little knowledge of the people it was serving 
has adopted a dog-in-the-manger attitude 
toward new legisiation, Wheat farmers 
would readily consider a new program pat- 
terned after the voluntary programs for feed 
grains coupled with acreage retirement. 

But the bureaucracy still has its mind on 
arm twisting. Let the farmers suffer a little 
and they'll come back with their tails be- 
tween their legs. This was a bad technique 
in the beginning. It is bad now. Mr. Ken- 
nedy would do well to bring it to an end 
and make a constructive beginning on a new 
wheat program that farmers want. 


Four Nations in Trouble—IV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


À OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, here 
is the fourth of Joseph Albright’s six 
articles on four Latin American nations 
where trouble is brewing: 

[From Newsday, June 20, 1963] 


Pour NEIGHBORS IN TROUBLE—RED MENACE 
In VENEZUELA 
(By Joseph Albright) 

Caracas.—Black smoke from 10,000 tires 
and inner tubes shot up from the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. warehouse, Special 
armed guards had been hired, but four 
youths with tommyguns tied them up. 
poured gasoline on the floor, flipped in- 
cendiary bombs, and escaped without a 
trace. It was another $500,000 victory last 
week for the Communist saboteurs and ter- 
rorists who call themselyes the Armed 
Forces of National Liberation (FALN). 

“We are not anarchists,” the sanctimo- 
nious boss of the Venezuelan Communist 
Party, Gustavo Machado, told Newsday. 
“We don't want to destroy Venezuela, we 
want to construct. After all, it’s our coun- 
try. But this is war.” ' 

It is war on President Romulo Betacourt, 
who John F. Kennedy called “No. 1 
enemy” of the Reds in Latin America. 
Venezuela is the one nation in the hemis- 
phere where the Communists are openly 
seeking power by revolutionary violence in- 
stead of by peaceful “democratic” maneuv- 
ering. Their motives aren't hard to unravel. 
Because Betancourt knows grassroots poli- 
tics, his Democratic Action Party has grad- 
ually squeezed the Communists out of the 
peasant organizations and labor unions. Be- 
cause he is serious about social reforming, 
he threatens to demonstrate that at least 
somewhere the Alliance for Progress really 
works, 

OIL RESERVES COVETED 


Yet Venezuela might well have been Fidel 
Castro’s top-priority target for subversion 
even if Betancourt had not kept the local 
Communists from their potential mass sup- 
port. Less than one five-hundredth of the 
world's inhabitants are Venezuelans, but 
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-they happen to live above more than 16,800 
million barrels of untapped petroleum. If 
Castro could get control, he would suddenly 
have an oll reserve as big as that of Texas. 
Beside, Venezuela has one of the world’s 
richer lron ore deposits, plus gold, diamonds, 
aluminum, and almost half of all U.S. invest- 
ments in Latin America. Venezuela's min- 
eral riches cause drooling among Cuban 
Planners, whose economy would collapse 
without regular oil transfusions from Rus- 
sia. If the anti-Bentancourt rebels win 
out in Venezuela, said Cuban Communist 
boss Blas Roca last January 23, then all of 
America shall burn.” 

The FALN terrorists have been doing-bet- 
ter against Betancourt than Venezuela ofi- 
cials and their well-wishers in the U.S, State 
Department like to admit. “The so-called 
FALN exists only in the imagination of the 
gangsters themselves, and that of newspaper 
reporters,” insists Betancourt’s hard-nosed 
interior minister, Carlos Andres Perez. Out 
of a nation of 7,523,999 only 500 are active 
terrorists, says Andres Perez. Unfortunately, 
his words aren’t as loud as the bullets and 
handgrenades that punctuate the nights. If 
an anti-Castro underground in Cuba were 
to pull off even one FALN-type stunt, its 
leaders would become free world heroes in 
a day. 

What the FALN wants most of all is to as- 
sassinate or overthrow Betancourt, and in 
this they have so far failed. Last week, in 
the most recent attempt on his life, three 
Communists planted a bomb near Betan- 
court, but it fizzled. Betancourt used the 
incident to spread a nationwide dragnet for 
suspected terrorists. The FALN also tried 
hard to prevent Betancourt’s trip to Wash- 
ington last February, but only succeeded in 
converting a good will trip into a triumph. 

Although Betancourt was a Communist 
himself in the early 1930's, he has convinced 
even the conservative Venezuelan military 
that he really wants to stamp out the FALN. 
His most agonizing problem is that somehow 
he cannot seem to do it. So far the FALN’s 
major target, beside policemen’s backs and 
Betancourt, has been American firms doing 
business in Venezuela. Direct PALN-inflicted 
damages to U.S. enterprises probably have 
not exceeded $10 million, but the cost to 
Venezuela's future is much heavier. One 
Communist aim is to scare away investors, 
and in this the FALN has been successful. 

Reliable economists say that as much as 
$420 million more capital flowed out of 
Venezuela last year than flowed in, and that 
“disinvestment” continues in 1963. At least 
some of this is the direct result of Red sabo- 
tage. Yet what has surprised many Vene- 
gueleans is that the FALN probably could 
have destroyed much more if it had wanted. 
The FALN doesn't botch a demolition job 
through incompetence. These are skilled 
saboteurs and machinegun marksmen, many 
of them trained in Cuba, and they are clever 
enough to raid a well-guarded U.S, military 
mission in Caracas and steal American ofi- 
cers’ pants. Instead of all-out destruction, 
the terrorists seem to be playing cat and 
mouse with Betancourt’s inefficient police, 
apparently hoping that the Venezuelan army 
will panic and stage a revolt, Many experts 
say that if the FALN ever decreed a scorched- 
earth policy, as the secret army organiza- 
tion terrorists did in Algeria, the toll would 
be horrifying. 

No city in the world has a more inspiring 
view from the slums than Caracas. Inhabi- 
tants of the jerry-built hovels on the hillsides 
can see mile after mile of the rich people's 
Venezuela—including 18-story office build- 
ings, superhighway traffic jams, and an oh- 
so-fashionable country club. It's a bitter 
sight for those who live in one of these 
thousands of foul-smelling one-room 
on the hill. 

After 4 years of Betancourt’s fast-paced 
social reforming, Venezuela's maln long- 
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Tange problem is still this obvious chasm be- 
tween haves and have-nots. Venezuela's 
Poor aren't so badly off by South America's 
pitifully low Hving standards. (From the 
leaky roof of many a wretched shack sprouts 
a TV antenna.) But the bottom half of 
Venezula’s population still derives little If 
any direct benefit from the 64 million a day 
Pumped into the Venezuelan economy by the 
oll industry alone. It is this sort of cleavage 
that could produce a mass Communist up- 
rising if left unattended. 

All that oil is of course an opportunity as 
Well asa burden. “If the Alliance for Prog- 
Tess cannot work here, then it cannot work 
anywhere,” said one U.S. economist. Betan- 
court has convinced many doubters that he 
didn't flub his chance. Since 1959 he has 
resettled 58.000 families on new farms aver- 
aging 27 acres each, thus increasing agricul- 
tural production 25 percent. He has built 
5,000 new schools, cutting the published u- 
literacy rate from 57 to 27 percent. And 
instead of funneling 70 percent of all public 
Works into Caracas, as did his predecessors, 
Betancourt allocated 70 percent to neglected 
rural areas where poverty was most intense. 
And the Alliance for Progress has pledged 
$200 million in loans to Venezuela, but most 
Of the funds come from oll. 

What disturbs this picture of progress Is 
that Betancourt's term expires in less than a 
year, and he is legally barred from another. 
The transition period during the next 18 
Months promises to be one prolonged crisis 
m Venezuela, with the outcome much in 
Goubt. Although there are many who feel 
that Betancourt is not indispensable, his 
Supporters feel he is essential to the nation’s 
Stability. “The trouble is,” said one diplo- 
Mat, there aren't any more Betancourts.” 


A Statement on Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
Ministration has submitted to Congress 
an omnibus civil rights bill. I am fear- 
ful this legislation is the result of much 

by groups that, in some in- 
Stances, have taken the law into their 
Own hands. 
It was reported in the press that the 
dent has not requested but has sug- 
gested that the various organizations 
t are vying for funds and leadership 
hold off their demonstrations here in 
Washington until Congress has had time 
to fully consider the matter: following “a 
Meeting with the President at the White 
House, Dr. Martin Luther King stated 
t demonstrations would continue and 
t the President neither agreed nor 
greed. 

I want to serve notice here and now 
that the Congress will not be pushed or 
Coerced into the enactment of this legis- 
lation. We, who are opposed to this 
legislation, intend that the people of 
America, have presented to them the un- 
Necessity of this legislation’s enactment 
by full discussion of its harmful effects. 

legislation, under the guise of en- 


forced integration, abandons all property. 


ts. It destroys local government 
and States rights. 
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At the present time many States, out- 
side the South, have laws requiring that 
there be no discrimination in restau- 
rants, bars, hotels, and so forth; and, yet, 
by public opinion and usage, these laws 
are not enforced. Thus, under this leg- 
islation, the Federal Government, in 
effect, says to these States: We do not 
like the way you are running your affairs, 
and we will just take over.” 

Some say that this legislation is es- 
sential in order to insure a good image 
of this country before the world. After 
all is said and done, let us be more inter. 
ested in constitutional government and 
in our own country than in world 
opinion. 

Since those favoring this legislation 
make haste to inform the press what 
occurred after various White House con- 
ferences, let me present for the RECORD 
a short statement recently made by Hon. 
James J. Carter, President of the Ala- 
bama Bar Association, at the White 
House conference of lawyers. This 
statement, not. only reflects the views 


of an able attorney, but of many 

Alabamians: 

(James J. Carter, president, Alabama State 
Bar) 


Law is for everyone. Without law, liberty 
would be nonexistent. Alabamians have tra- 
ditionally been lawminded people. We are 
still a lawminded people. Our respect for 
law and order is deeply ingrained; and, even 
in the fact of strong provocations and agita- 
tions, our people have responded wtih com- 
mendable dignity and restraint. Patience 
and restraint, however, grow thin at times 
when outside meddlers and fundraisers with 
sanctimonious professions of righteousness 
and piety, and under the spurious label of 
“nonviolence,” seek to incite and inflame 
peaceful communities. 

We are sick and tired of having the white 
citizens of our State unjustly pictured as 
lawless hoodlums. When Negroes fill the 
streets and seek to precipitate clashes and 
incidents; when at the hands of a mob made 
up of Negroes a policeman is stabbed in the 
back; when a white taxicab driver has his 
vehicle overturned and burned and his life 
almost taken by “nonviolent” demonstra- 
tors; when a thousand or more Negro chil- 
dren, at the behest of fund-seeking agita- 
tors, abandon school and discipline and run 
wild through the streets and stores; when 
buildings are set on fire and Negro mobs 
stone the firemen who come to extinguish 
the flame; the so-called nonviolence cam- 
paign is revealed as a provocative movement 
not only lacking respect for law and order, 
but filled with vitriolic contempt therefor. 

In the name of law and order the time 
is long past due when people in high places 
in this country should stop encouraging, and 
should speak out against, the exhibitionists 
and publicity seekers who seek to inflame the 
emotions of man with what they call “non- 
violent” “freedom rides,” “freedom walks,” 
and “kneel-ins,” “sit-ins,” and street dem- 
onstrations.” These are devices of duress and 
Pressure and threats, and pressure begets 
pressure and chronic hostility. Law and 
order is not just for white citizens. Negroes, 
too, are subject to law and order, The many 
blessings of liberty which can be enjoyed 
only in an orderly society, carry with them 
many responsibilities. To destroy order in 
the name of liberty Is to incite anarchy. Or- 
der can no more be rightly abandoned by 
Negroes than by white persons. 

Law and order has not broken down in 
Alabama, and I am confident that it will 
not. In past weeks the agitators in Birming- 
ham, with their so-called nonviolent mobs, 
taunted and defied the duly constituted au- 
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thorities who with patience, courage, and 
fortitude performed the unpleasant duties 
that were theirs. Anarchy did not prevail, 
Father Albert % Foley, chairman of the 
Alabama Advisory Committee of the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights, was quoted in 
a press dispatch of May 11, 1963, as saying: 
“The white community of Birmingham has 
observed law and order.” Another press 
dispatch said: “Foley sald a member of the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference 
(SCLC) which King heads, told him the 
group's treasury was nearly depleted and the 
demonstrations were needed to spark lagging 
contributions.” Is this responsible conduct, 
or just a front for a massive fundraising 
campaign? 
Law and order? Yes. But Negro agita- 
tors and their sympathizers and followers 
are not a privileged class above the law, and 
they should not be encouraged to so be- 
lieve. The lives, liberty, and property of 
citizens should not be allowed to be 
in jeopardy by any lawless element, black 
or white. 


The Trigger Is Pulled on the Cocked 
Pistol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24,1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, failure 
of the Congress to extend Public Law 78 
has resulted in a serious handicap to 
California agriculture. 

Attached Is an editorial by Jack 
Pickett which appeared in the California 
Farmer on June 15, 1963, and also an edi- 
torial entitled “Keep the Braceros” from 
the Half Moon Bay Review of June 20, 
1963: 

Tre TRIGGER Is PULLED on THE COCKED PIsTOL 
(By Jack Pickett) 

When we opened the morning paper and 

discovered that the Mexican National Pro- 

was dead the shock was as though an 
old friend had died. A very serious mistake 
has been made. This Is not the right thing 
for domestic workers, organized labor, agri- 
culture, Mexico, anyone. 

California will suffer. Mexico will suffer. 
Domestic labor will not benefit, and we think 
that In the long run organized labor will be 
greatly embarrassed. 

The blame for this mistake les solely in 
the lap of organized labor. It put the tag of 
“slave labor” on the Mexicans, and then cre- 
ated the impression that if the Mexican na- 
tionals were withdrawn from this country, 
agriculture could absorb all the floating un- 
employed. 

Let's take a moment to look at organized 
labor since it created this problem. One of 
the interesting developments in this country 
has been the sophistication of organized 
labor. It is reaching for higher quality 
leaders—lawyers, economists. It is earning 
& place at the bargaining table. But one in- 
teresting phenomenon is that numerically, 
organized labor is still relatively unimportant 
in relation to the authority it commands, 
On the other hand, by intelligent direction 
it has cast its influence, primarily political, 
way beyond the logic of its numerical 
strength. 

Why would 13 California Congressmen vote 
to kill the Mexican national when 
the President was talking about a 1-year 
extension and Governor Brown had person- 
ally intervened for a 2-year extension? 
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We talked about organized labor's sophis- 
tication, but it continues to make some very 
myopic mistakes. In killing the bracero pro- 
gram we think it has either overlooked or 
carefully screened from view some very im- 
portant facts: 

1. There is absolutely no correlation be- 
tween national unemployment and avail- 
ability of jobs on farms. 

2. It is cruel and unjust to expect the un- 
employed of industry to move into the totally 
different and physically exhausting jobs of 
agriculture, 

3. Increasing the pay scale of agriculture’s 
menial tasks will not attract the unemployed 
of industry to the fields. 

4. Organized labor stands to do great fi- 
nancial harm to the biggest industry in the 
Nation's most politically potent State. This 
may prove to be embarrassing to the political 
image of labor’s new maturity. 

To enlarge on one of these points: it 
seems very evident that labor thinks it has 
left a back door open. If important farm 
industries fall or are curtailed by the lack of 
Mexican National laborers, we predict that 
organized labor will charge that the jobs 
could be filled if agriculture would greatly 
increase its wage scale to attract domestic 
help. 

It is self-evident that the farmers of all 
the world are in competition. Our tariff 
history shows a tremendous reduction in 
our agricultural rates with a great bulk of 
them in the 5-percent bracket and eligible 
to be totally eliminated by the President un- 
der the new powers granted him by this 


Congress. 

If doubling agricultural rates would correct 
unemployment, then we would point out that 
the same logic applies to industry. And in 
many segments of our economy, labor has 
the power to bring certain industries to their 
knees. But no one would that they 
correct unemployment by a huge increase in 
their wage scale. 

We belabor this wage angle as we are afraid 
that organized labor will take advantage of 
this situation to ram through some drastic 
farm labor legislation in Sacramento. For 
example, AB 2227, sponsored by Song, Demo- 
crat, of Los Angeles, would make the grower 
pay the State $15 for every worker he em- 
ployed under a new program covering food, 
housing, medical care and a teed mini- 
mum employment period. AB 2514 gives the 
Department of Employment the power to set 
minimum wages by crop areas. 

We would also like to put in a word for our 
friends in Mexico, They might look upon 
this action as quite a slap in the face. The 
bracero was the source of the third largest 
amount of outside income to that country. 
What happens now? Do we start a foreign 
ald program to Mexico? Do we give them a 
$100 million a year out of your tax pocket, 
out of the tax pocket of organized labor? 
What happens if Mexico retaliates by shut- 
ting off all the green card holders? 

The present Mexican national program, 
runs until December 31, In the next 6 
months, we either have to prove we have the 
knowledge and political know-how to get 
another bill through Congress extending the 


Mexican national program, or we have to re- 


tailor a big segment of our agriculture in 

California on a crash basis. 

From the Half Moon Bay (Calif.) Review, 
June 20, 1963] 


KEEP THE BRACEROS 


As more investigation is done on the 
subject, it has become more evident that 
Congress made a serious mistake last month 
in failing to approve a law to keep part-time 
Mexican labor in California. 

The simple fact of the matter is that native 
Americans are unable and, in most cases, 
unwilling to do the “stoop labor“ required 
to harvest certain crops in Qalifornia and 
Specialty crops of the coastside area. 
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The reasons are well known. The Ameri- 
can who is unemployed would, in many cases, 
prefer to draw the unemployment checks 
which come from taxes on business. The 
Mexican bracero is trained to work in. the 
field before he arrives and is willing to work. 

For the stability of California agriculture, 
there should be no further delay in renewing 
the bracero arrangement, It is unfortunate 
that Kennedy's Secretary of Agriculture has 
failed to take steps to aid farming rather than 
injure it, which will be the result if the 
Mexicans are not allowed to return. 


No Common Ownership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or : 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr, BERRY. Mr. Speaker, because of 
the great interest in the difficulties being 
faced by the domestic transportation in- 
dustry I should like to include in the 
Recorp the following editorial from 
Transport Topics under date of June 24, 
1963, which is self-explanatory and will 
assist in enlightening the membership on 
one phase of this problem. The editorial 
is as follows; 

No CoMMON OWNERSHIP 


Let there be no misapprehensions. The 
organized trucking industry as represented 
by American Trucking Associations is 
strongly opposed to ownership of any one 
form of transportation by any other mode. 

The executive committee of ATA last week 
made that plain in a unanimous vote. It 
thereby reaffirmed a policy adopted 20 years 
ago. 

It might seem strange that the committee 
would find the necessity to make clear 
a policy from which the organization never 
has deviated. But—in the recent past there 
too frequently has been circulated by op- 
ponents of independent trucking an insinua- 
tion that the old policy no longer stands, and 
that there are plenty who believe that com- 
mon ownership of modes of transportation 
might, after all, be a good thing. 

Bringing the subject of the trucking in- 
dustry position to a head has been recent 
agitation of freight forwarders for congres- 
sional enactment of legislation that would 
allow them to own and operate interstate 
motor carriers. ATA has declared repeatedly 
that it is unalterably opposed. 

The ownership policy now reaffirmed: 

“Whereas the American Trucking Associa- 
tions, Inc., has consistently opposed the en- 
trance of railroads into the field of motor 
carrier transportation; and 

“Whereas there is now an increasing pros- 
pect of the emergence of another form of 
freight transportation, namely, by air; and 

“Whereas strangulation of existing agen- 
cles and a trend toward monopolistic con- 
trol of transportation would be of great 
public harm, as well as harm to the inde- 
erage trucking industry: Now, therefore, 

t 

“Resolved, That the directors of the Amer- 
ican Trucking Associations instruct the 
staff of the association to resist encroach- 
ment by any form of transportation upon 
another and that the association support 
vigorously any legislation designed to pro- 
hibit such an encroachment.” 

The ATA executive committee is elected 
by motor carriers themselves, in the best 
traditions of democratic procedure. It ls a 
safe bet that when the committee speaks it 
does so for the trucking industry. 


June 24 
Four Nations in Trouble—V 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, here 
is the fifth of Joseph Albright’s six arti- 
cles on four Latin American nations 
where trouble is brewing: 

From Newsday, June 21, 1963] 


Four NEIGHBORS IN TROUBLE—VENEZUELAN 
Democracy Faces a TEST 
(By Joseph Albright) 

Canas. An the maelstrom of Latin-Amer- 
ican politics, “turning point” is a cruelly 
overburdened phrase. But few events de- 
serve it more than the Venezuelan elections 
due late this year to choose a successor to 
President Romula Betancourt. 

In the 142 years since Simon Bolivar won 
independence from Spain, Venezuela's grim 
procession of dictators has been interrupted 
by 51 major rebellions, 16 violent overthrows, 
26 different constitutions and a few short 
spasms of democracy. Not once during the 
last 100 years of all that turbulence has a 
democratically-chosen civilian leader either 
finished his term or turned over his office to 
u freely-elected successor. 

Betancourt, elected by the people 5 years 
ago and legally barred from succeeding him- 
self, is obsessed with breaking both prece- 
dents by retiring in March 1964. He may 
fail. Already he has suppressed 26 plots and 
assassination attempts, and worse is probably 
still ahead. But if Betancourt succeeds, de- 
mocracy will score a victory that will echo 
throughout South America, Communist 
startegy calls for an increased tempo of up- 
risings, bombings, shootings, and burnings 
in an effort to create such chaos that elec- 
tions would be impossible. 


INCUMBENT COALITION VICTORY LIKELY 


But should the balloting come off as 
planned next November or December, the 
most likely outcome is a victory for the in- 
cumbent coalition of Betancourt’s moder- 
ately leftist Democratic Action (AD) Party 
and the centrist Social Christian Party 
(COPEI). Since Betancourt founded it in 
1941, AD has won every election it fought, 
thanks to its hammerlock on the peasants 
and labor organizations. After 4 years in 
office, the AD has a treasury that is fairly 
brimming now, and this will enable party 
workers to haul bus after bus of voters to 
the polls. à 

AD has inherited some disadvantages of 
incumbency, too, among them a 13.2-per- 
cent unemployment rate; howls about Gov- 
ernment extravagance, and some firm sus- 
picion that AD functionaries are financing 
their campaign by taking kickbacks from tex- 
tile smugglers. What's more, two leftwing 
splinters have broken off from AD to form 
rival parties close to the Communists. None- 
theless, most observers believe AD again has 
the votes to win. An AD-COPEI victory 
would mesh with the U.S, State Department s 
long-range strategy in Latin America, for it 
would probably keep Venezuela anti-Castro, 
pro-United States, and pro-Alliance for 
Progress. 

The strongest possible challenge to AD- 
COPEI could come from a stop-Betancourt 
coalition, made up chiefly of leftists. A unit- 
ed front has an outside change of winning, 
but so far minor party leaders have been 
unable to coalesce. If these leaders can 
come together, then Jovito Villalba, long- 
time leader of Venezuela’s second strongest 
party, the Republican Democratic Union, 
would appear to be the most probable unit- 
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ed-front candidate. Villalba, who lived as 
an exile for 3 years in Rego Park, Queens, 
talks now as though he would probably lead 
Venezuela toward a more neutralist foreign 
policy, similar to Brazil and Mexico. “What 
we advocate toward Cuba is noninterven- 
tion, and that is a two-way street,” he said 
in an interview. “That means noninter- 
vention by the United States and other Latin 
American countries in Cuba's affairs.“ Bid- 
ding for extreme leftist backing, Villalba 
criticizes Betancourt's steps to outlaw the 
Communist Party and doesn't deny he would 
accept Red support for the united front. 

Handsome Vice Adm. Wolfgang Larrazabal, 
who was head of a provisional government 
when Vice President Nixon was mobbed in 
Caracas in 1958, is another possible united- 
front candidate. Conservatives distrust Lar- 
razabal because he once supplied arms to 
Fidel Castro and because he accepted Com- 
munist backing in the 1958 election. Of all 
the candidates who have a chance of win- 
ning, Larrazabal is thought to be the one 
who would cause Venezuela's conservative 
military to rise up in revolt. 

A ticklish problem faces the AD party 
in nominating a candidate to succeed Betan- 
court. The obvious front-runner is party 
president Raul Leoni, 56, an old party regu- 
lar, “He has no sex appeal, but he has as 
tight a grasp on party machinery as Nixon 
had in the GOP in 1960," said one analyst. 
Leoni is not yet a sure thing, however, 
Rafael Caldera of centrist COPEI reportedly 
is reluctant to join a coalition if Leoni Is 
the AD candidate, feeling Leoni is too doc- 
trinaire about his old-line socialism, 

AD’s dilemma is this: If the leftist opposi- 
tion does agree on a united-front candidate, 
then AD might need outside support not 
only from COPEI but also from an important 
businessmen’s pressure group that opposes 
Leoni. In that case, Leon! might well be 
dumped in favor of Interior Minister Carlos 
Andres Perez, 39, or some other compromise 
candidate not so closely linked with the so- 
called AD old guard. 

MACHADO VIEWS PROSPECTS 


For the Venezuelan Communist Party and 
its crypto-Communist affiliate, the Independ- 
ent Revolutionary Movement (MIR), the 
election poses a mortal threat, Not that 
they expect to elect a Communist president 
peacefully—apparently not even in their 
Wildest imaginations do Venezuelan Com- 
Mrunist leaders think they can do that. In 
his comfortable duplex in an upper-middle- 
Class district in Caracas, Communist Party 
boss Gustavo Machado fingered his Scotch- 
and-wuter and admitted: We don't think in 
terms of a Communist government in these 
elections, but rather of joining a coalition 
with all who want to liberate Venezuela from 
the monopolists.” 

Where the Communists are really in dan- 
ger is in the congressional elections. Last 
year the Communist Party and MIR were 
Suspended from political activities, and now 
action is pending before the Venezuelan Su- 
Preme Court to make the anti-Red ban per- 
manent. For years congressional immunity 
tor a handful of Communist deputies has 

helped keep the party dangerous in Vene- 
Zuela by enabling leaders to travel freely, 
Stirring violence at home and serving as 
Couricra to Havana and Moscow. The su- 
Preme court theoretically could keep all 
Communists from being elected to Congress 
this year, although the Reds would probably 
8 the same old faces under a new 
1. 

A teenage leftist the other night smeared 
“viva Comunistas” in red enamel on a 
Schoolhouse wall. The next day someone 
else took a pushbutton spray can and 
changed two letters, making it “viva Romu- 
listas” in loyalty to Romulo Betancourt. And 
80 the campaign will go, on every level of 
Persuasion from street brawling to polished 

c, until It reaches a crescendo next De- 
cember when the votes are counted. 
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Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
of June 22, 1963: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 


CIVIL RIGHTS UNDER THE CONSTITUTION 


The fifth amendment: “No person shall 
be * * * deprived of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty, without due process of law; nor shall 
private property be taken for public use, 
without just compensation.” 

The 10th amendment: “The powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or 
to the people.” 

The 14th amendment: Section 1: “All per- 
sons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction there- 
of, are citizens of the United States and of 
the State wherein reside. * * Nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of 
law; nor deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws.” 

To bring some reasonableness from the 
current political and emotional controversy 
on civil rights, it is necessary to examine 
the question within the framework of the 
Constitution and the 5th, 10th, and 14th 
amendments which bear directly upon it. 
Much of the difficulty in the present situa- 
tion is because the Président, the Attorney 


General and those who aspire to leadership 


of the Negro race now want discrimination 
in favor of the Negroes and against the 
whites. s 

Equal justice under the law as defined 
by the Constitution is the only safe guaran- 
tee of the rights of all our people including 
the Negroes. In a speech in the House this 
week I pointed out: the scales of justice must 
be balanced for the protection of all law- 
abiding citizens of every color, race, and 
national origin. We cannot allow white 
men to die at the hands of Negroes without 
Just as vigorous protest and all-out effort 
to bring to justice the murderers as when 
a Negro dies. I called to the attention of 
the House the murder in Hoboken, NJ. 
last week of Walter Glockner, a 27- 
year-old truckdriver who was shot in the 
back and killed because he was fighting for 
more democracy and better treatment for 
the members of his local union. In con- 
trast to the murder of Medgar Evers, the 
Negro leader in Mississippi, there was no 
public outcry at the murder of Walter 
Glockner, no message to his wife and two 
small daughters from the President, no an- 
nouncement by the Attorney General that 
the full force of the FBI would be used to 
track down his murderers. The entire coun- 
try was shocked at the brutal and cowardly 
murder of Medgar Evers. Murder is a das- 
tardly business and its perpetrators should 
be run down and punished whether the 
victim is a Negro leader such as Medgar 
Evers, or a union member, Walter Glockner, 
or a young white soldier who was run over 
by a group of Negroes in a drunken brawl 
in Washington this week. (These people 
have now been arrested and it is hoped a 
full investigation and proper punishment 
will be made.) Medgar Evers was fighting 
for a cause in which he believed as was 
Walter Glockner and they will have 
for no reason at all at the hands of depraved 
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assailants and they will have lived and died 
in vain, as will others both black and white, 
unless the forces of law and order and the 
power of Government dispenses justice 
equally and does not make martyrs out of 
Slain Negroes, and just statistics of white 
men who die at the hands of Negroes, To, 
insure the rights of all, let us pray that the 
God-fearing people of America, both colored 
and white, will rise in justified anger at 
using death as a political weapon and de- 
mand that all the forces of law and order 
be brought into play to bring to justice those 
who defy the laws, those who commit mur- 
der. 

Essential, too, in the protection of civil 
rights is to keep in mind the constitutional 
guarantees in the 5th and 14th amendments 
calling for the protection of property rights. 
Property rights can easily be called the 
theme in the economic struggle in the world 
today between free people and communism. 
The basis of capitalism, our system of indi- 
vidual freedom, is founded in the right to 
the private ownership of property, the right 
to do what one will with one’s own. We 
must do nothing in this country to jeopardize 
the precious human right of property owner- 
ship. In this area, therefore, it is completely 
proper for me to own and operate a facility 
which sells goods or serves food or houses 
just red headed people or one-legged people, 
or any criteria which I, the owner, deter- 
mine. It may be poor economics and I may 
go out of business, but this, too, is my pre- 
cious right, the right to serve whom I please, 
to associate with whom I please, to hire 
whom I please based on the qualifications 
and ability I determine necessary in the peo- 
ple I employ. 

In the area of public ownership, where the 
money of all the taxpayers is used to main- 
tain and operate the facility, such facilities 
must be opened and integrated and all 
served equally because all the people pay 
taxes. There is a grave question of the right 
of the Federal Government to be in the busi- 
ness of supporting recreational facilities, 

pools, etc., but once we have ac- 
cepted the right of the Government to spend 
the taxpayers’ money thus, then all taxpayers 
out be permitted to participate in the bene- 
As to a Federal FEPC, again we cannot de- 
mand through Federal legislation that pri- 
vate employers hire on the basis of race. 
Employment is a matter of hiring those who 
are able to do the job the employer must 
have done and who have the skills, the 
knowledge and the ability to perform the job. 
To demand hiring practices on any other 
basis will lead to greater injustices and even 
more intolerable inequities. No man should 
be held back in Federal employment because 
of his race, but he should not be hired or 
advanced on the basis of race alone. Impor- 
tant also is the fact that while the Negroes 
comprise only 10 percent of the population 
of 186 million people in this country, they 
already hold Jobs, especially in government, 
far beyond this percentage. In Washington 
in such agencies as the Post Office Depart- ` 
ment, General Services Administration, etc., 
employment for Negroes runs as high as 40 to 
50 percent. The danger in the current cli- 
mate of mob action, violence and weighting 
the laws to favor the Negro is the breakdown 
in constitutional gauarantees of civil rights 
with the inevitable reaction that could lose 
for the Negro all the gains he has made and 
he, along with all our other citizens suffer 
because of the weakening of our system of 
society. 

CURRENT ISSUES 

The “hot line” agreement, is frightening 
in Its Implications. It could lead to the uiti- 
mate failure in the long list of Kennedy fail- 
ures—the destruction of our country and 
victory for the Communists. This could hap- 
pen because of the Communist’s admitted 
lack of honor in keeping agreements and in 
using lies in international relations, 
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Those supporting the decisions against 
reading the Bible and prayer in public schools 
seem unaware of the religious heritage of 
this Nation, the fact that it was founded by 
those who believed in the Deity and inter- 
wove into our basic concept of government 
faith in God, The real danger in the recent 
decisions is seen in a new move in a suit 
filed by the American Civil Liberties Union 
to eliminate the words “under God" from the 
Pledge of Allegiance. There is evidently a 
planned and organized drive to eliminate the 
religious beliefs of our forefathers from all 
phases of our national life. This move will 
be successful unless we who continue to hold 
our faith In a Supreme Being take steps now 
to protect our religious heritage from the 
atheist and antireligious. 


Equality Without Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
heretofore granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I enclose an edito- 
rial from the Roanoke Times of Thurs- 
day morning, June 20, 1963. The edito- 
rial relates to the present racial tensions 
and comments upon the force bills which 
have recently been offered. 

The editorial is as follows: 

EQUALITY WITHOUT FREEDOM 

Mr. Kennedy has laid his sweeping civil 
rights program before Congress. The Ameri- 
ean people and Congress will be under every 
obligation to look closely at this package of 


proposals. 

In the first place, nothing is to be gained 
by mincing words concerning the far-reach- 
ing nature of the President's formula for 
guaranteeing Negro equality. It is a delu- 
sion to think that what he wants can be 
brought about without erosion of the rights 
of all citizens. This is implicit in the pro- 
posal to force desegregation of public facili- 
ties under private ownership and the design 
to eliminate racial preference in employ- 
ment. In order to gratify a minority’s violent 
clamor for immediate equality in every phase 
of national life, Mr. Kennedy is quite ready 
to circumscribe traditional property rights 
which have always been bulwarks of individ- 
ual liberty. 

Equality, regardless of the Negro's right 
to enjoy it from every standpoint of justice 
and morality, cannot be achieved by force 
laws and the posting of Federal policemen 
and prosecutors to supervise behavior of 
people in every phase of social, cultural and 
economic existence. Nor can one subscribe 
to the doctrine that in order to secure quick 
equality for one segment of the population 
there is justification for taking away personal 
liberties of the remainder. One evil of a 
society cannot be corrected by imposition 
of another evil. 

A police state is virtually the connota- 
tion of the vast scope of what the President 
proposes. And it envisions the conferring 
of extraordinary coercive power upon in- 
dividuals, as is the significance of the plan 
to give the Attorney General authority to 
Initiate school d tion suits In the 
name of the Government on the basis of an 
individual's complaint. 

The alarming thing in all of this is Mr. 
Kennedy's equanimity in continuing to 
justify violence and disregard of law in a 
minority's endeaver to change the political 
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and social structure of the Nation. His ref- 
ference to “peaceful demonstrations,” even 
in his message to Congress, is a stark and 
incomprehensible refusal to admit the reality 
of the grim contempt for law, the invitation 
to mob action, that is daily seen upon the 
streets of our cities, The President, who 
has scarcely lifted his voice to remind Ne- 
groes of their duty and responsibility to pre- 
serve public peace, cries “crisis” and pretends 
that the instigators of violence and chaos are 
not holding a gun at his head. 

If the President does not choose to see the 
tragic developments about him, there are 
millions of people who can. Deeply the 
Nation must come to wonder whether at 
a fearful moment when events called for a 
great President, destiny gave it one unequal 
to the challenge. 


Laos Proves an Old Truth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
it behooves every American to search his 
conscience to see if he can justify cur- 
rent U.S. policies vis-a-vis the setbacks 
which we have suffered in Laos. 

To continue to accept at face value all 
the promises, treaties, and agreements 
of our Communist enemy is nothing 
short of suicide, in my view. The prime 
example at present is the turn of events 
in Laos, where the Communist forces 
reneged on their promises even while the 
agreement was being reached. For 
further illumination of this treachery, I 
am inserting at this point in the Recorp 
a copy of an article by Andrew Tully 
which appeared in the Tulsa (Okla.) 
World on May 5: 

Laos Proves AN OLD TRUTH 
(By Andrew Tully) 

WasuIncton.—In Laos, the United States 
has been shown up again as the apparently 
incurable Pollyanna of the international 
family. Once again, the Communists in the 
Kremlin have broken a pledge we naive 
Americans believed they would keep. 

Whatever happened last week or will hap- 
pen next week—in Laos or elsewhere—is of 
significance only m reaffirming the fact of 
international life that the Communists 
haven't changed a bit. That is, they con- 
tinue to hew to the classic Soviet-Commu- 
nist policy of keeping the enemy off balance 
by first a zig and then a zag. 

In the case of Laos, the zig was the 14- 
nation Geneva accord in July of 1962 which 
set up a three-way government of-pro-Com- 
munist, neutralist, and rightist elements. 
The accord called for the removal of all 
foreign troops from the country, and it was 
hailed as a formula for keeping the peace. 

Diplomatic howls implied that the zag 
was not apparent until last week, when the 
Soviet Union refused to join Great Britain 
in an appeal to warring Laotion factions to 
cease and desist. Actually, the Communists 
gave notice of their treachery several months 
ago, when they kept 5,000 North Vietnamese 
Communist forces in Laos although the 
United States removed its 600 military ad- 
visers to the rightwing troops of Gen. 
Phoumi Nosavan. 

What is incredible is the West’s surprise 
over the “sudden” intransigence of the 
Kremlin, In the first place, it was not sud- 
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den, since the Reds never showed any inten- 
tion of removing their troops from Laos. 
Secondly, history has shown that it is an 
intrinsic premise of long-range Communist 
policy that treaties are made to be broken. 
Over the past 40 years, the world has been 
littered with hundreds of broken Soviet 
promises. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt fell for these prom- 
ises, and so did Harry Truman and Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. President Kennedy now is 
showing that he, too, cannot resist believing 
what Moscow tells him. 

The problem here is that the American 
Government under any administration is 
one of integrity, which believes in the sanc- 
tity of its name on the dotted line. We hold 
that treaties are meant to be kept, and it is 
to be hoped we shall continue to do so. But 
in dealing with the Communist empire, dedi- 
cated to the overthrow of capitalism, the 
United States should have learned by now 
that it is not only morally permissible but 
absolutely necessary to cut a few corners in 
self-defense. 

Our mistake is that we rested with the 
Laos settlement. We accepted the Soviet 
Union's word in good faith. Meanwhile, 
almost before the ink was dry on the settle- 
ment, the Communists set in motion the 
maneuvers which eventually built up to the 
wag of refusing to intervene for peace's sake. 
Besides keeping their troops in Laos, they 
pressured the neutralists into fighting 
among themselves. They certainly ignored 
and probably encouraged the troublemak- 
ing operations of the Communist Pathet Lao 
forces. They whipped up dissension within 
the International Control Commission 
charged with policing the Geneva accord. 

In short, they did for their side what we 
should have been doing for ours, The 
United States should have kept its forces in 
Laos until provided with proof the Commu- 
nist troops had left, It should have used 
every trick of international politics to influ- 
ence and strengthen the neutralists and the 
rightwingers. It should have exerted the 
toughest pressure on the Control Commis- 
sion. After all these years, we should have 
faced the reality that the only way to protect 
an agreement with communism is to police 
it constantly. 

What we did, as usual, was to wave a piece 
of paper under the Kremlin’s nose. It didn't 
even create much of a breeze. 


Hon. Francis E. Walter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
many well-deserved tributes have been 
paid to our late colleague, the Honorable 
Francis E. Walter. The letter that fol- 
lows, written by a Czech political refugee 
in Munich, Germany, is, although brief, 
a most eloquent expression of the high 
esteem in which freedom-loving people 
the world over held Chairman Walter, 
and continue to hold his memory: 

Hon. Henry C. ScHADEBERG, 
U.S. Representative, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE SCHADEBERG: I am 
deeply grieved after learning about the death 
of the chairman of the HCUA, the Honorable 
Francis E. Walter. As a Czech political 
refugee, I learned of Mr. Walter in 1955 and 
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had the honor to meet him several times in 
his office in Washington in 1958 and 1961. 

Re was always very kind and helpful, a 
Most human being and therefore a decisive 
adversary of the evil international commu- 
nism. He achieved real human greatness. 
I believe that he was one of the greatest 
Americans and men who have ever lived. 

I would like to express to you, who were 
his friend and cooperator, ay sincere and 
deeply felt condolence. 

Yours very sincerely. 
GEORGE BRADA. 


A Special Committee on Captive Nations 
and the Fifth Captive Nations Week 


Observance 


SPEECH 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 20, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in accord- 
ance with Public Law 86-90—the famous 
Captive Nations Week resolution which 
Congress passed in July 1959—the Amer- 
ican people will next month again ob- 
Serve Captive Nations Week. As in yes- 
teryear, from Maine to Hawaii, from 
Florida to Alaska, Americans will by in- 
dividual voice or organized rallies and 
Ceremonies speak out in behalf of over 
22 captive nations in Eurasia and this 
hemisphere. In the week of July 14-20 
they will urge that our Government re- 
new its moral and political determina- 
tion to seek the liberation and freedom 
of Cuba and the two dozen captive na- 
tions in Eastern Europe and Asia. Our 
People will be celebrating the Fifth Cap- 
tive Nations Week Observance. 

PERFECT OCCASION FOR A SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
CAPTIVE NATIONS 


This fifth observance of Captive Na- 


tions Week presents us in Congress with 
& perfect occasion for the formation of a 
Special Committee on Captive Nations. 
As many times in the past, this body can 
exercise leadership in a field that is of 
c importance to the security of our 
Nation. No one seeks more to bury the 
truths and realities about all the cap- 
tive nations than the Russian leader 
Khrushchev himself. Regrettably, there 
are many in this country, both in high 
and low stations, who would seek to ac- 
commodate him in this respect. In ef- 
fect, they would have us throw into dis- 
Use one of our most formidable weapons 
in the cold war. 
I cannot believe that we in Congress 
are prepared to disarm ourselves because 


the sensitivities of Khrushchev or a Mao. 


tse-tung might be aroused. This power- 
ful political weapon as represented by 
the captive nations of Europe, Asia and 
in this hemisphere must be provided for, 
Strengthened, and constantly fueled so 
that our people will never forget their 
Obligations to the preservation and ex- 
pansion of freedom; so that our adver- 
Saries will not forget our determination 
to meet these obligations. As elected 
representatives of our people, we in Con- 
Eress have a fundamental responsibility 
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to perform—the responsibility of inform- 
ing our people about all the captive na- 
tions, the responsibility of constantly in- 
vestigating and studying developments 
in these nations, the responsibility of 
discerning the opportunities presented 
by these developments for the advance 
of world freedom. 

This heavy responsibility can only be 
met in any satisfactory way by the for- 
mation of a Special Committee on the 
Captive Nations. And the perfect occa- 
sion for this act is now on the eve of the 
fifth observance of Captive Nations 
Week. The occasion is now for Congress 
to exercise its leadership in this vital 
field. 

THREE DOZEN RESOLUTIONS CALL FOR A HEARING 


Mr. Speaker, in the Rules Committee 
there are at present three dozen resolu- 
tions for the establishment of a Special 
Committee on the Captive Nations. 
These resolutions call for a hearing and 

~a vote. I have requested the chairman 

of the Rules Committee to consider the 
proposal of a special committee in the 
light of all the maneuvers that have been 
staged these past 2 years to stall decisive 
action on this vital proposal. 


ARMENIA AND RUSK 


Mr. Speaker, in the judgment of 
numerous authorities on the Soviet Union 
the letter sent by Secretary of State Rusk 
to the Honorable Howarp W. Surrn. the 
distinguished chairman of the Rules 
Committee, should have been accepted 
as conclusive evidence of the real and 
pressing need for an investigative special 
committee. That letter of August 1961, 
stands as a classic in educated ignorance 
concerning the captive nations in the 
USSR. To conceive of “Ukraine, 
Armenia, or Georgia” as “traditional 
parts of the Soviet Union” and then to 
state that “Reference to these latter 
areas places the U.S. Government in the 
undesirable position of seeming to ad- 
vocate the dismemberment of an histori- 
cal State’—as though the Soviet Union 
were an historical State—leaves much to 
be desired in adequate understanding of 
the realities and forces at work in the 
U.S.S.R. 

Recently, it was my privilege to address 
Americans of Armenian descent conven- 
ing in Washington. They not only ex- 
pressed to me their amazement at this 
deficient understanding by our Secre- 
tary of State, but also revealed their in- 
dignation over the fact that Moscow, at 
least in its propaganda, shows a more 
rational appreciation of the national 
being of Armenia than does our Secretary 
of State and countless others like him. 
The American Committee for the Inde- 
pendence of Armenia has issued a most 
illuminating statement on “Self-Deter- 
mination and Armenia: Need for the 
Formation of A Special House Committee 
on Captive Nations.” For the benefit of 
our Members, I include this statement at 
this point in the RECORD: 

SELF-DETERMINATION AND ARMENIA 

Impressed by the public reaction to the 
first Captive Nations Week resolution of Con- 
gress, in March of 1961, Congressman DANIEL 
J. FLoon, Democrat of Pennsylvania, intro- 
duced before the 87th Congress a bin, still 
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isngulshing in the House Rules Committee 
for reasons discussed below, proposing the 
formation of a Special Committee on the 
Captive Nations. Mr. Flood’s bill was fol- 
lowed by the filing of 28 similar proposals by 

Congressmen of both parties.* à 

Mr. FLoop perhaps little foresaw the re- 
action his perfectly sensible proposal would 
trigger in the Department of State. 

When Congressman SMITH, head of the 
House Rules Committee, called for a hearing 
on the Flood and correlated bills, strong 
testimony was heard from proponents of the 
measure, While nobody appeared in opposi- 
tion. Mr, Səmra nevertheless found him- 
self under pressure to hold what were to be 
patently delaying “added hearings.” These 
never took place. Instead, a motion to table 
the Flood bill was boldly made before the 
Rules Committee—and defeated. 

Attempts to delay, postpone and finally 
cancel outright consideration of the bill led 
to a bizarre episode. It was generally known 
that the Department of State looked with 
displeasure on the Flood proposal; and in 
order to bring to the surface the in-camera 
opposition, State was invited to testify before 
the rules group. 

The Secretary of State however responded 
by way of a letter addressed to Congressman 
Smrrs, which read In essential part: 

“The President and I have both expressed 
the conviction that a final settlement of the 
problem of Berlin, of Germany and of Cen- 
tral Europe must take account of the right 
of self-determination of the peoples con- 
cerned. However, the U.S. Government's 
position is weakened by any action which 
confuses the rights of formerly independent 
peoples or nations with the status of areas, 
such as the Ukraine, Armenia or 
which are traditional parts of the Soviet 
Union. Reference to these latter areas places 
the U.S. Government in the undesirable posi- 
tion of seeming to advocate the dismember- 
ment of a historical state.“ 

The extraordinary proposition that Ar- 
menia, the Ukraine and Georgia are tradi- 
tional parts of the Soviet Union,” 
reference to these “latter areas places the 
U.S. Government in the undesirable position 
of to advocate the dismemberment 
of a historical state,” seems clearly to spell 
out what appears to be a departmental 
policy with reference to the colonial states 
ingested federally and forcibly into the So- 
viet Union. 


ARMENIA VERSUS THE SOVIET—WHICii IS THE 
HISTORICAL STATE? 


The suggestion that Armenia is an area, 
while the Soviet is “a historical state” is 
absurd. It constitutes a misjudgment of 
the facts. The opposite is more to the truth: 
Armenia is the historical state, the Soviet 
Union, the area. 

The “historical state” of the U.S.S.R. has 
been in existence for scarcely 40 years; Ar- 
menia was a nation—fulfilling all the func- 
tions, qualifications, and attributes of na- 
tionhood—when the Russian steppes came 
to the attention of early historiographers as 
the abode of a remote, wild and nomadic 
people known vaguely as the Scythians. 

Ancient Armenia was the contemporary 
of Assyria, Elam, Chaldea, Babylon, Sumerea, 
Judea, Egypt, the Hittites, Greece, Mace- 
donia, Medes, Zoroastrian Persia, and other 
early states, all of whom it has survived. It 
was the land of Eden, and on its “mountains 
of Ararat” the Ark came to rest. Its aborig- 
inal ethnic strain bolstered by the arrival 
and absorption of Greek colonists from 
Thessaly, Armenia maintained its sover- 
eignty at a time when most of the nations 
of the known world were succumbing to the 
“wolflike Assyrian.” The earliest of Western 
historians were familar with Armenia“ The 
Avesta referred to Armenia as “that blessed 
land of purity.” 
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The fiercely independent nature of the 
Armenian nation became a legend in an- 
cient days. Such political fugitives as Han- 
nibal sought refuge in Armenia and there 
observed the Armenian King Artaxiad es- 
tablishing for the first time in documented 
history a recognizable enlightened feudal 
order in which the peasantry was safeguarded 
by monarchic decree from the exploitation of 
the nobility. 

Armenia reached its territorial zenith dur- 
ing the reign of Tigranes (the Great) (95 


54 B. C.), who fought against the incrusta- . 


tlon of Roman power in Asia Minor. Its 
orientation, indeed its ethnic structure and 
cultural and other predelictions have always 
been Western in form, although the creative 
and talented people of Armenia have created 
a unique cultural heritage which has served 
as the perfect bridge between East and West. 

Armenia remotely developed and perfected 
its own Indo-European tongue which, char- 
acteristically of the nature of the nation 
it serves, is an independent branch of that 
family of languages. characteristical- 
ly, in AD. 278 Armenia pioneered in the 
massive Christian revolution, becoming the 
first nation in history to adopt that religion 
as the state religion. It has jealously 

ed the independence of its great Na- 
tional Armenian Apostolic Church of Christ 
through the harrowing centuries. 

In AD. 404, It devised its own alphabet as 
another step toward preserving and assert- 
ing the independent character of the nation 
and people. 

Armenia is a nation with its own national 
language, its own national alphabet, its own 
national church, its own national culture 
and traditions. It is a nation that has dis- 

ed itself in the annals of mankind 
by its doggedly successful effort to preserve 
Its nationhood in the face of some 18 major 
invasions that have swept over the land and 
brought into Armenia some of the fiercest 
conquerors of history. It 1s in the living ex- 
ample of the futility of genocide. It blesses 
national fortitude. It seems hardly credible 
that such a nation can even in the wildest 
of imagination be termed an area or a 
traditional part of an entity geographically 
and politically defined for but four decades. 

Now let us take a look at that historical 
state—the Soviet Union. 

The area known as the Unton of Soviet 
Socialist Republics is composed presently of 
15 so-called republics. One of these, the 
largest, the Russian Federated Soviet Social- 
ist Republic, is the only Republic that is in 
major part Russian, but even that Russian 
unit has incorporated into itself areas of 
states, once free, or still free.“ 

In the U.S.S.R. many tongues are spoken. 
There’ are as many cultures as there are 
peoples. There are literally hundreds of 
ethnic and racial and linguistic stocks. All 
these were brought together in statehood 
through subversion and aggression. The 
Kremlin is trying desperately to create a 
“one nation with one language, one people.“ 
but this russifying effort betrays its sreal 
nature. Each of the 14 Republics attached 
to the Russian Republic has been forcibly 
annexed. It is a fabricated, manufactured, 
multinational, ersatz entity, with no his- 
torical background. It is composed of once 
independent nations, such as Armenians; 
and it is remarkable that the Department of 
State finds this motley to be a historical 
state, while such nations as Armenia, 
Georgia and the Ukraine which antedate 
the establishment of the Soviet Union by 
hundreds and in some cases thousands of 

and that of the founding of Russia by 
at least hundreds of years are thought to be 
areas and traditional parts of the Soviet 
Union. 

Whatever its reasons, the Rusk letter makes 
it quite plain that the incorporated states of 
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the Soviet Union are without the pale of the 
American doctrine of self-determination. In 
this apparently there is regrettable agreement 
with the Bolsheviks, who say, to 
Mr. Douglas Dillon, present Secretary of the 
Treasury, that, “since we have determined 
that our Soviet Is, by self-determination, not 
an imperial state, no people have the right 
to escape from it.“ 


ARMENIA: HOW THINGS HAVE CHANGED 


We can best emphasize the grotesque 
change that ls taking place in American pol- 
icy by again citing Armenia. 

How times have changed. In 1915, the Ar- 
menian people were subjected to a terrible 
ordeal of massacre and deportation on the 
part of the Turkish conqueror. Scarcely 2 
years later, in one of the real miracles in the 
history of mankind, the nation that ought 
to have died fielded an army, replaced the de- 

Russian forces, fought its oppressor 
alone, defeated him and, as the proud “little 
ally” * of the Western Powers, established It- 
self as the “Independent Republic of Ar- 
menia," 

Its doughty army, unaided, staved off a 
Turkish offensive directed at the oll city of 
Baku, on the Caspian, thus preventing the 
forces of Germany, the ally of Turkey, from 
recelving needed petroleum supplies. Ger- 
man, Turk, English, French, and American— 
friend and foe allke—marveled at the cour- 
age of the little Armenian Army.’ In recog- 
nition of its statehood and its contributions 
to the Allied victory, Armenia in 1919 was 
given de facto recognition by the U.S. Goy- 
ernment and almost all the other Western 
Powers, pending the deliberations and final 
decisions of the Paris Peace Conference re- 
lating to the boundaries, but not the sov- 
ereignty, of the new republic. 

Armenia thus exchanged diplomatic rep- 
resentatives with the American Government. 
American aid poured into the republic. An 
American mandate of the nation was seri- 
ously proposed—one of the rare instances in 
the history of the United States that a man- 
date proposition of this type has gotten as 
far as the United States Senate—but was 
turned down only because of the rising tide 
of American isolationism directed against 
what was cynically being termed Wilson's 
“giobalonéy.” The independence of Armenia 
Wilson made one of the principal platforms 
of his 14 points, and the President himself 
actually executed at the behest of the Allies 
his celebrated delineation of the boundaries 
of the Armenian Republic *—which included 
what is today the Armenian Soviet Republic, 
as well as other historically Armenian soil 
presently held by Turkey. 

By 1920, the Armenian republic had made 
important strides towards ameliorating the 
chaotic conditions it had inherited. A na- 
tional democratic election—the first of its 
kind ever held in Asia Minor—had given the 
Nation its popular government; industry had 
been established, the educational system had 
been prefected, free enterprise, encouraged 
by the Government, was producing a healthy 
economy and excellent future national pros- 
pects. Into this exciting atmosphere of na- 
tional reconstruction intruded the Com- 
munist. An abortive May Revolt was sup- 
pressed as Turkish pressure exerted by the 
Kemalist tide grew on Armenia and Turkish 
and Soviet diplomats, met secrettly in Mos- 
cow. Finally, in a joint attack, Soviet and 
Turkish forces attacked Armenia and de- 
stroyed the democratic government—even at 
a moment when Armenian officials were clos- 
eted with Soviet representatives in an at- 
tempt to avoid war." Shades of Pearl Har- 
bor! Feverish in its oplatic dream of isola- 
tionism, the West moved not a hand to save 
Armenia, 

THE CAPTIVE WORLD 


The terrible pattern of operations which 
wrested from the West one of its more val- 
ued and deserving democratic republics was 
to be repeated in similar form throughout 
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the Soviet era of expansion. In all, 14 in- 
dependent states fell to Soviet subversion 
and outright military aggression and are 
now—or so we are assured—“ traditional 
parts ot the Soviet Union“ which apparently 
qualifies as a historical state through ag- 
gression, not self-determination: 

(1) Armenia, independent May 28, 1918, 
fell December 2, 1920; (2) Azerbaijan, Inde- 
pendent May 29, 1918, fell 1920; (3) Byelo- 
russia, independent March 25, 1918, fell 1921; 
(4) Cossackla (Kuban), independent Febru- 
ary 16, 1918, fell 1920; (5) Cossackia (Don), 
independent May 5, 1920, fell 1920; (6) Es- 
tonia, independent February 24, 1918, fell 
June 1940; (7) Democratic Republic of the 
Far Enst, independent April 4, 1920, fell same 
year; (8) Democratic Republic of the North 
Caucasus, independent May 11, 1918, fell 
1920; (9) Georgia, independent May 26, 1918, 
fell 1920; (10) Idel-Ural, independent No- 
vember 12, 1917, fell 1920; (11) Latvia, Inde- 
pendent November 18, 1918, fell June 1920; 
(12) Lithuania, independent February 16, 
1918, fell June 1940; (13) Turkestan,” inde- 
pendent, Aprill5, 1922, fell later same year; 
(14) Ukraine, independent January 22, 1918, 
fell 1920.8 

These are today outright, incorporated col- 
onles of the Soviet—captive states despite 
the constitutional privilege given them to 
secede from the Soviet Union—something 
which no republic has dared attempt to do.“ 


To these imperial subjects may be added 


the so-called satellites in Europe, nations 80 
enmeshed in the political, geopolitical, eco- 
nomic and soctal structure of the mother“ 
Soviet Union as to make their nominal inde- 
pendence, as that of the republic states—the 
incorporated slave states—a simple and cruel 
mockery. 

In the incorporated captive states enum- 
erated above, there dwell about 114 million 
people—of non-Russian persuasion. This fig- 
ure does not cover other smaller non-Russian 
tribal groups in the Soviet Union. On the 
other hand, the mastering Russians total 
only about 96 million, a perfect example of 
a minority group dominating a majority 
and of course a classic colonial syndrome. 

If we were to take the populations of all 
the nations mentioned as once free in the 
congressional Captive Nations Week resolu- 
tion, add to them the people of the Russian 
Republic, we would find that there are today 
in the Communist world dominated by Mos- 
cow 906,822,000 people—approximately 36 
percent of the population of the entire world. 
The vast majority of these of course are 
non-Russians. 

Now then, if it is American policy to exert 
honorable power as a factor in ensuring its 
own security, then it would be wisdom itself 
to aspire to the disintegration of such a vast 
empire motivated today by the Moscow Com- 
munist dream of world revolution, an ill- 
begotten empire being geared by Moscow for 
the communisation of the world. 

At least, the United States ought not to 
act to encourage the stronger congealment 
of Moscow's hold over its captives; nor 
should it discourage the aspirations of the 
captive peoples to return to their former 
status. 

If the U.S. Government is rétailoring its 
colonial thinking to conform with the 
euphoric vision that the Soviet Union is 
“mellowing” and given time it will ma- 
ture,” it ought to keep in mind that the So- 
viet Union emerged from World War IT with 
a gain of 262,000 square miles of territory 
and over 22 millions of people. The expan- 
sion of the imperial power of Soviet Russia 
has since World War II greatly accelerated, 
at a time when according to Dr. Bunche, the 
Western colonial community has dwindled 
to 100 million. Since the formation of the 
United Nations, according to the same omi- 
cial, 700 million people have been freed of 
colonial bondage“ What Mr. Bunche did 
not say, however, is that not one of those 


1963 
eni have been freed was a former Soviet 
ve, 

While colonialism in the West diminishes 
to its death, the colonialism of the Soviet 
expands and flourishes. 

NONPREDETERMINATION 


One would think that the departmental 
Misinterpretation of history regarding the 
Status of the Ukraine, Armenia, and Georgia 
in connection with the Soviet would be dis- 
turbance sufficient to Americans whose pa- 
rental nations are Soviet captives, but these 
Same Americans are equally disturbed by 
the failure of the Department to take a 
Positive stand favoring the extension of the 
basic American precept of self-determina- 
tion to the incorporated, once free nations 
ot the U.S.S.R. In this regard, lately there 
have been’ strong indications that the De- 
Partment has rather hit upon a formula 
bearing an interesting neologistic label— 
“nonpredetermination.” 

According to a Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State, departmental thinking goes some- 
think like this: 

“The attitude of the U.S. Government to- 
Ward the aspirations of the peoples of the 
Soviet Union which sometimes has been 
termed a policy of nonpredetermination, is in 
fact a corollary of our fundamental policy 
favoring the right of self-determination. 
What this policy is that, while continuing to 
amrm our sympathy and support for the 
just aspirations of the many peoples of the 
Soviet Union, the U.S. Government does not 
Presume here and now to define these aspira- 
tions as they exist, or may develop. or to 
Prejudge the political arrangements which 
Might be preferred by these peoples if they 
Were free to choose them, tomorrow, or 10 
Years hence.” * 

This sentiment, expressed before the same 
gathering which had been assured by a 
Presidential message, that, “the U.S. Gov- 
ernment strongly supports the just aspira- 
tions of all peoples to national independence, 
governments of their own choosing,” , led a 
great nationalities newspaper to comment 
bitterly: 

“But the tone of his [the Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of State] and the message of 
President Kennedy are as far apart as the 
North and South Poles. While President 
Kennedy speaks openly of the basic goal of 
U.S. foreign policy, which pledges the sup- 
Port of all peoples in the struggle for free- 
dom and national independence, the State 
Department pays lipservice to the principles 
Of national self-determination by introduc- 
ing a statement on ‘nonpredetermination.’" 3 

And this of course is a perfect example of 
the fatal strabismus of American foreign 
Policy today—the inability of all concerned 
to agree on what America thinks ought to 
be done about the colonies of the Soviet 
Union. It is a remarkable proposition—that 
is, remarkable for America—that the De- 
Partment proposes. It means that America 
does not feel that people who are enslaved 
Will choose freedom and sovereignty (as 
America itself did) when once they have 
been freed of their chains. 

What must be clearly understood by all 
Concerned is that the captive nations groups 
are not waging their grim struggle against 
communism simply so that communism may 
be destroyed only to be succeeded by foreign 
Mastery of any other or similar type or form. 
The continued existence of the present So- 
viet Russian empire in any shape as it is 
imperially and territorially and politically 
Constituted today is not acceptable to the 
Captive nations groups. If the Department 
Teels that anything less than sovereignty— 
that is national independence—may ensue 
Upon the application of a free self-determi- 
nation test among the captive states, it is 
very, very wrong. 

Did anyone in the U.S. Government have 
any doubts whatsoever that the Indian peo- 
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ple, once freed of their colonial status, would 
choose to govern themselves, rather than 
throw themselves under the hegemony of 
another colonial power? 

Those who argue that “we don’t know 
what the peoples of the U.S.S.R. are really 
thinking,” simply are not in touch with the 
realities of the situation. It would be wise 
for them to repeat with Mr. Nehru: 

“Aggression has awakened the Indian peo- 
ple to the realization that those who live 
in a dream world cannot defend their 
freedom.” * é 

NEED FOR A CAPTIVE NATIONS COMMITTEE 


It has of course been the simple burden 
of this paper to cast light on a confused and 
tragically mishandled situation which may 
very well bear with the very security of the 
United States of America, as well as its stra- 
tegic interests and the peace of the world: 

“It is incumbent upon us as free citizens 
to appreciatively recognize that the captive 
nations (of both Europe and Asia) in the 
aggregate constitute not only a primary de- 
terrent against a hot global war and further 
overt aggression by Moscow's totalitarian 
imperialism, but also a prime positive means 
for the advance of world freedom in a struggle 
which in totalistic form is psychopolitical.” = 

The entire situation, with its grim push 
and pull, its contradictions, its misunder- 
standings, shows the crying need for a spe- 
cialist committee of the legislative branch of 
Government to study and bring to light all 
the facts on captive nations in order to help 
our Government produce an equitable for- 
eign policy relating to the aspirations of the 
captive nations of the U.S.S.R. House Reso- 
lution 211 and similar resolutions propose 
just that and ought to enjoy the support of 
every responsible American public official. 

America's best interests, and the interests 
of the free world, demand that Mr. FLOOD'S 
bill, or a similar measure, be immediately 
read out of the Rules Committee and pre- 
sented to the House floor for full debate and 
acceptance. 

Mr. Fr. oob's proposition is simply this: 

“The committee shall conduct an inquiry 
into and a study of all the captive non-Rus- 
sian nations, which includes Poland, Hun- 
gary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, Rumania, 
East Germany, Bulgaria, mainland China, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, 
Albania, Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkes- 
tan, North Vietnam, and other subjugated 
nations, also of the Russian people, with 
particular reference to the moral and legal 
status of Red totalitarian control over them, 
facts concerning conditions existing in those 
nations, and means by which the United 
States can assist them by peaceful processes 
in their present plight and in their aspira- 
tions to regain their national and individual 
freedoms.” =t 

Only thus can there evolve in Washington 
an internationalism of responsibility. 


2 8.J. Res. 111. H. J. Res. 454, 459, passed on 
four consecutive annual occasions accom- 
panied by a Presidential Proclamation. 

2 Filed as H.R. 211, 87th Cong., Ist sess. 

3 Notably, HR. 267, of Congressman Edward 
Derwinski, Republican, of Mlionis. Bills 
have also been entered by Congressmen 
Philbin, Rodino, Stratton, Halpern, Conte, 
Cunningham, Bow, William E. Miller, Bruce, 
Collier, Dwyer, Wallhauser, Rostenkowski, 
Schadeberg, Pucinski, Robison, Dulski, Mac- 
Gregor, Morse, Dingell, Parbstein, Becker, 
King, Clark, and former Congressman, now 
Governor of Pennsylvania, Scranton. 

* An excellent reprint of this letter 
in The Ukrainian Quarterly (winter 1961; 
vol. XVII, No. 4), p. 295. It ought to be 
noted that a second letter to Mr. Smith from 
the same source sought to give assurance 
that “there is no change in the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s long established policy toward the 
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peoples of the USSR.” but failed to with- 
draw its interpretation of what it considered 
to be the status of the Ukraine, Armenia, 
and Georgia (vid., op. cit., 298, for the text 
of this letter as well as a discussion). 

For instance, Herodotus, Strabo, Pliny, 
Ptolemy, etc. 

*As an example, the Finnish-Karelian 
Republic was incorporated into the R.F.S.S.R. 
in 1956, but of course was a part of free 
Finland before its annexation by the Soviet. 
Other once-free states are today wholly or 
in part annexed by the R.F.S.S.R. 

See the text of this remarkable speech, 
delivered before a gathering of Polish Ameri- 
cans while Mr. Dillon was Undersecretary 
of State in the Eisenhower Cabinet, in Haire- 
nik Weekly, Boston, Oct. 3, 1960. 

he expression is that of Clemenceau. 
See Pasdermadjian’s excellent study, “Why 
Armenia Should Be Free,” Boston, 1919. 

See especially, the memoirs of Generals 
Ludendorff and von Sanders. There are 
similar statements on record from Allenby, 
Haig, Lloyd George, President Wilson, Am- 
basador Morgenthau, and the American mili- 


President Wilson submitted his delinea- 
tion of the Armenian boundaries through 
the American Ambassador in Paris to the 
Secretariat General of the Paris Peace Con- 
ference on Nov. 24, 1920. 

“The events of the sovietization of Ar- 
menia are graphically and accurately related 
in Special Report No. 5, of the Select Com- 
mittee on Communist Aggression, House of 
Representatives, 83d Cong., 2d sess.; Wash- 
ington, 1955. 

“The Turkestan Independent Republic 
has been separated into four parts—the 
Kirghiz, Tadhik, Uzbek, and Turkmen so- 
called republics. 

“For interesting added statistical data in 
this regard, see Prof. Roman Smal-Stocki's 
“The Captive Nations.” 

It is significant that the Armenians re- 
main to this date the first and only once-free 
nation integrated into the Soviet Union 
which successfully revolted against and ex- 
pelled a Soviet Government. This occurred 
as a result of the famous February 18 
Armenian revolt. See Special Report No. 5 
(footnote 11, this study). 

Dr. Ralph Bunche, an official of the U.S. 
United Nations delegation, is quoted in this 
reer 8 the Washington Evening Star, Dec. 

“A quotation from a speech delivered be- 
fore the 8th Trienniel Congress of the Ukrain- 
lan Congress Committee of America, on Oct. 
12, 1962, by the Honorable Carl T. Rowan, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Pub- 
lic Affairs, See text of speech in Svoboda, 
Ukrainian Weekly, Oct. 20, 1962. 

7 Op. cit. 

Op. cit. 
ime quoted in Boston Herald, Noy, 28, 


08 Par. 12 of Congressman Fioon’s H. Res. 

= Lines 20 to 25 p. 4, and lines 1 to 3, p. 
5, in official publication of Congressman 
FLoon's H. Res. 211. 
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Four Nations in Trouble—VI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o. 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr, DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, here 
is the last of Joseph Albright's six arti- 
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cles on four Latin American nations 
where trouble is brewing: 
[From Newsday, June 22, 1963] 
Four NEZIGHEORS IN TRoUBLE—STRIFE AND 
REDS IN BRITISH Guiana > 
(By Joseph Albright) 

GEORGETOWN .—This little chunk of South 
American real estate could be the world’s for- 
gotten country, except for such facts as 
these: 


The government is run by a clique of fa- 
matical Communists and pro-Communists, 
among whose chieftains is a tough lady Red 
from Chicago. i 

For 64 days the country has been slowly 
strangled by a general strike, the longest in 
any nation’s history. The strike could either 
overthrow the Communist government or 
permanently debilitate the opposition. 

British Guiana may be on the threshold 
of a gory civil war between descendants of 
freed Negro slaves and East Indians brought 
here as indentured servants to replace them. 

There is a dream-worid quality about all 
this, because British Guiana is far from 
primitive. Supposedly communism thrives 
on poverty and ignorance, but an estimated 
80 perecnt of adult Guyanese can read and 
write. Only 3 of 20 Latin-American repub- 
lics claim a higher literacy rate. Here in 
Georgetown, where the speaker of parliament 
wears a powdered white wig, graduates of 
Harvard, Oxford, and the London Schoo! of 
Economics sit over brandy-and-sOoda discuss- 
ing cricket wickets and Gladstone. At a 
moonlight political rally recently, an orator 
appealed for solidarity by quoting two verses 
of Byron and three phrases in Latin. With 
a $266-a-year per capita income, British 
Guiana is not a rich nation. But two-thirds 
of her Latin-American neighbors—including 
the biggest, Brazil—are poorer. 

But make no mistake. Only one fact 
prevents British Guiana from becoming in- 
ternational communism’'s first base of op- 
eration in the South American mainland. 
It is still a British colony. It will not stay 
a British colony forever. Already the 600,000 
Guyanese have been granted internal self- 
government, and London has agreed in prin- 
cipal to confer full independence at some 
early, but unspecific, date. The colonial 
office strongly wants to pull out as soon as 
possible, leaving behind the Republic of 
Guyana, but so far it has deferred to US. 

- fears of a second Cuba in this hi here. 
What the British will do if Labor Party 
Leader Harold Wilson becomes Prime Min- 
ister is anyone's guess. 

British Gulana's plunge toward commu- 
nism resulted largely from the political mag- 
netism of one handsome leader and the or- 
ganizing skills of his American-born wife. 
The man is 45-year-old Premier Cheddi B. 
Jagan. One of 11 children of a poor Guy- 
anese sugar worker, Jagan founded the now- 
ruling People’s Progressive Party (PPP) after 
studying (from 1936 to 1942) at Howard 
University and Northwestern Dental School. 
One of British Gulana's great turning points 
came in the early 1940's when Jagan fell 
in love with and married Chicagoan Janet 
Rosenberg, an activist in the Young Com- 
munist League. 

When you ask Jagan whether he is now 
a Communist, he makes a heroic effort to 
avoid being pinned down. His consistent 
position—which he repeated with great 
charm and vigor in an Interview—is that 
he accepts no dictates from Havana or Mos- 
cow but is a Marxian socialist. Unquestion- 
ably this is Jagan’s wisest tack, since Brit- 
ish Guiana is still awaiting independence 
and at the same time would like to get on 
President Kennedy’s foreign aid list. 

But there can no longer be much question 
that Communist is the right word for Jagan. 
Last year the usually elusive Premier was 
called to testify at a colonial office hearing 
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and was cross-examined by a skilled trial 


The questioner then asked the handsome 
Premier whether he could think of any of 
Fidel Castro's or Nikita Khrushchev’s poli- 
cles with which he disagreed. Jagan could 
not. According an earlier Jagan state- 
ment, Castro is e “greatest liberator of 
the 20th century.” 

What Jagan proposes is a native brand of 
communism, not like that in Cuba perhaps, 
but communism nevertheless. He insists, for 
example, that he will never junk the British 
parliamentary And because only 
one half of 1 percent of British Guiana is 
now cultivated, he says he won't have to ex- 
propriate private land. Ten years ago Jagan 
wrote: “We are a Socialist Party, and na- 
tionalization of the sugar industry and in- 
deed all major industries is our objective.” 
Now, however, he speaks of a “mixed econ- 
omy” and no nationalization. 

His wife, Janet, is more extremist in the 
Communist spectrum. Last year on a visit 
to East Germany, she stood on the Commu- 
nist side of the Berlin wall and lauded its 
builders for having prevented infiltration of 
“counterrevolutionaries and Fascist provoca- 
teurs” into East Berlin. She is the editor of 
the PPP newspaper, which declared recently 
that in its dealings with the United States, 
Cuba is “an innocent virgin relentlessly pur- 
sued by a sex maniac.” Besides Janet, other 
hardline extremists in the PPP include Party 
Chairman Brindley H. Benn (who says “it Is 
easier to stop tomorrow than to stop com- 
munism"”); Harvard-educated Labor Minis- 
ter Ranji Chandisingh; and Moses Bhagwan, 
head of a Communist-dominated youth or- 
ganization. 

Here in Georgetown, it came as no surprise 
the other day when Jagan chose his wife to 
head the powerful Home Affairs Ministery. 
Janet is widely regarded as both the brains 
and the spine in the Jagan twosome—par- 
ticularly the brains. As an official British 
Government report put it after a riot last 
year: “Dr. Jagan was not endowed with the 
breadth of vision which would have enabled 
him to foresee that his p was progress- 
ing toward a lamentable end. Nor did he 
possess the nimbleness of intellect, or dex- 
terity of political maneuvering, which allows 
a politician to change his plan of action.” 
This makes dealing with Jagan difficult, of- 
ficials complain, because he frequently 
changes his mind after talking to Janet. 

Tronically, in her tiny, stark office on the 
second floor of Freedom House, the PPP 
headquarters, British Guiana’s first lady first 
gives the appearance of an American bride 
too shy to speak out for fear of summoning 
her absent husband’s wrath. “You should 
ask Premier Jagan,” she said, parrying ques- 
tions about PPP plans. Now 4% and mother 
of two, Mrs. Jagan is plump, spectacled, and 
wears little makeup to conceal her wrinkles. 
How does she feel toward her birthland? “I 
think the United States has been hysterical 
on the subject of Cuba,” she said. “My view 
is the United States should learn to live with 
the changes in the world, and Cuba Is one of 
those changes.” Like her husband, Janet 
denies she is a Communist. “We are enders 
of colonialism,” she said. ‘Neither Dr. Jagan 
nor I have ever held a party card." But, she 
added, “they call me all sorts of things, in- 
cluding a whore, but it doesn’t bother me.” 

RACE RIVALRY AT FAULT 


British Guiana has a deep reservoir of anti- 
Jagan sentiment, and it would be nice to 
portray it as resistance to communism, In 
reality, however, it is the result of bitterness 
between the numerically superior East In- 
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dians and Negroes. Race rivalry was far be- 
low the surface here until 1955, when Negro 
Lawyer Forbes Burnham broke with Jagan 
to form his own predominantly Negro party. 
At election time in 1957, the unfortunate 
slogan "Apaan Jhaati"—Hindi for “Vote Your 
Race"—made its first of many appearances. 
Ever since, almost solidly. Negro Georgetown 
has flocked to Burnham’s People's National 
Congress (PNC), while the almost solidly- 
East Indian rural areas have lined up behind 
Jagan’s PPP. The third strongest party, soft 
drink tycoon Peter D'Agular's United Force, 
appeals chiefly to Catholics, Portuguese, 
Amerindians, businessmen and anti-Commu- 
nists. 

Although it would be comforting to picture 
either Burnham or D'Agular as the perfect 
solution for British Guiana’s problems neith- 
er really qualifies. The British Government's 
board of inquiry into the February 1962 riots 
accused D’Aguiar of flirting with half-truths 
and disingenuousness and strongly implied 
that Burnham had fomented racialism. Both 
are brilliant, attractive men, but both are 
extremists in their own parties. “I am very 
far to the left,” says Socialist , RC- 
curately. For his part, D'Aguiar sees a Com- 
munist plot behind every move by Jagan, 
including income taxes. 

Jagan probably isn’t as open to charges of 
racialism as is Burnham, but there is no 
doubt that bloc voting perpetuates commu- 
nism, Many East Indians who are prosper- 
ous, conservative property owners don't like 
communism but still vote for Jagan. “Cheddi 
he’s our boy.“ they say. What they want 
above all is to avoid Burnham. s 

The vote in 1961 was Jagan, 42.63 percent; 
Burnham, 40.99 percent; D’Aguiar, 16.38 per- 
cent. In the future, Jagan’s margin seems 
certain to increase, if only because the East 
Indians have been multiplying almost twice 
as fast as the Negroes. It is calculated that 
by 1970 East India voters will have an ab- 
solute majority, so not even a Burnham- 
D'Agular coalition could beat Jagan. 

Recently the coals of raciasm have been 
blown red hot by a nationwide general strike 
of the 40,000-man trades union council 
(TUC). The strike is now in its 10th week. 
Originally the pretext was a Jagan-proposed 
labor-management bill, but for many the 
strike soon turned into a last-ditch effort to 
force Jagan’s resignation. "We are out to 
insure that this government does not bring 
comunism and Castroism to our country, and 
we intend to do it peacefully, by a general 
strike, but if that means overthrowing the 
government, so be it,” said TUC Leader Rich- 
ard Ishmael. 

Said Burnham: “I think Jagan is going to 
reach a breaking point in another month, 
if not sooner.” 

Jagan declares that he doesn't think his 
government can be overthrown, but if it is, 
“Our supporters will not take it sitting down. 
There will be war and a blood bath. There 
will be a second Congo here.” 

To which Burnham says, “If the PNC 
wanted to kill Jagan, it's easy as kissing 
hands. But it would be stupid. All you 
would have is terrorism and counter- 
terrorism.” 

British Guiana may be verging on a bloody 
race war, despite leaders’ appeals for peace. 
The other day a band of Negro “freedom 
fighters” barricaded Jagan inside parliament 
by a mass “sit-in” at the exits. When Jagan's 
car started through the crowds, his body- 
guards fired into the air, but somehow four 
Negroes were hit and wounded. Sometime 
later, an East Indian accidently struck an 
elderly Negro with his jeep. Suddenly an 
angry mob of 500 Negroes formed around the 
jeep, some mouthing threats and obscenities. 
The driver escaped, but not before his jeep 
bowled over five more Negroes. ‘There fol- 
lowed a wave of unprovoked attacks on East 
Indian pedestrians and looting of East In- 
dians’ stores. 


line—except on the black markets, 
Cigarettes are 25 cents each and gasoline $1 
a pint. “A hungry people is an angry peo- 
ple,“ says Ishmael. 

Any number of long-term solutions have 
been offered for British Guiana, but none 
seems promising now. One political expert 
Went through a long explanation of how mod- 
erates in all three parties might someday 
join to save their country, but then added: 
“The chances of British Guiana literally 
destroying itself are much greater.” 

Finally, he pointed to a line concerning 
British Guiana by a historian named Rod- 
Way: It's almost a wonder,” wrote Rodway 
in 1894, “that the colony has not been aban- 
doned altogether.” 


What Freedom Means to Me 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Cecil L. Murray, an outstanding young 
man from my congressional district who 
lives at Newton, N.C., recently won the 
the Voice of Democracy contest in 
our State. 


i His winning speech, “What Freedom 

Means to Me,” is a splendid analysis of 
the fundamental principles which gov- 
ern a free society. I know that my 
colleagues will find Cecil Murray’s re- 
marks to be of interest, and I include his 
speech in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

WHAT FREEDOM MEANS TO ME 


The bus halted; the students piled out. 
Eefore us towered the hated “wall of shame,” 
severing the main arteries of one of the 
largest cities in the world. The laughter 
Which had accompanied our bus ride 
Changed into silence as we stared at the 
Crosses which marked the spots of ultimate 
liberation for those who had unsuccessfully 
Sought to escape from East Berlin to West 
Berlin. While several of us were walking 
farther along the length of the wall, we 
noticed a middle-aged woman standing and 
looking across the cement-and-barbed-wire 
barrier. She kept talking, seemingly to no 
One in particular. Curious, one of my friends 
asked the woman what she was doing. 
Her reply was so slow and deliberate that 
even I with my sparse knowledge of Ger- 
Man could understand. She pointed to a 
fourth story window on the East side, In 
it stood another woman staring impassively 
back at us. That's my sister.“ said the 
Middle-aged woman. “I come here every 
day to talk to her. She is permitted to look 
Out the window, but she knows that if she 
Makes any sign of recognition the Com- 
Munists will move her Away from the wall 
tar back into the city.“ At that moment, 
Perhaps for the first time in my life, I be- 
came aware of the meaning of freedom. 

That I, as an American, should have been 
50 imperceptive of the significance of this 
Profound word is not unnatural; for free- 
dom is such an obvious and integral part 
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of our very existence in this “land of the 
free” that we oftentimes take it for granted. 

The bold liberty-or-death proclamation of 
Patrick Henry, the assertion of our Found- 
ing Fathers of the unallenable rights of 
liberty, the affirmation of man's basic free- 
doms in the Bill of Rights, and the prin- 
ciples set forth in the four freedoms of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt—all of these we 
proudly boast as our American heritage. 

However, to our forefathers, freedom was 
more than a mere political abstraction; 
freedom was a proposition worth dying for. 
Victor Hugo once said: “Greater than the 
tread of mighty armies is an idea whose 
hour is come.” In 1776 for our young land, 
that idea was freedom. Freedom to those 
“angry young men” in the Thirteen Colonies 
Was an unquenchable flame of desire, a 
spark which smoldered under the Injustices 
of British rule and finally burst into a 
mighty inferno consuming the continent and 
driving the oppressor to the sea. 

In our great Nation the sweet taste of 
freedom’s precious nectar is infinite. Our 
freedom is the gay laughter of children, the 
charity, the compassion of the American 
people. Our freedom is the freedom of 
choice which God intended all men to have— 
the right to speak, to worship, to dissent, 
to dream, to build, to succeed—yes, even 
to fall. ; 

Stephen Vincent Benet once inscribed this 
petition to Almighty God: “Grant us 
brotherhood. * * * If our brothers are 
oppressed, then we are oppressed. If they 
hunger, we hunger. If their freedom is 
taken away, our freedom is not secure.” 
The churches of Germany defy the Com- 
munist wall of shame by proclaiming: “We 
afe yet all brothers.” “Freedom,” in the 
words of Russell Bavenport, “is not to limit 
but to share; and freedom here is freedom 
everywhere.” A world brotherhood in which 
all men enjoy and respect the blessings 
of liberty, a world which is an incandescent 
sphere of justice and equality shadowed by 
no human or ideological oppression, a world 
in which there are no walls to separate 
man from man—this is what freedom means 
to me. 


Cold War Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, on last June 
15, our colleague, the gentleman from 
Louisiana, the Honorable Epwin E. WIL- 
Lis, delivered an address before the Na- 
tional Conference on Cold War Educa- 
tion at Tampa, Fla., an organization 
established by recent action of the Na- 
tional Governors Conference. It is my 
understanding that Gov. Farris Bryant 
of Florida, is, along with the National 
Governors Conference, very much inter- 
ested in this subject. The gathering 
consisted of a large number from many 
sections of the country to discuss and 
consider this most important study. The 
address of our colleague, Congressman 
Wiis, is an able and outstanding one 
characteristic of his public utterances. 
I commend the address to the attention, 
not of the Members of Congress, but 
to others who subscribe to and read the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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I have known Hon. Enwin E. WILLIS 
for a long time. He has recently become 
chairman of the Committee on un- 
American Activities of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to succeed that other great 
American, the late Honorable Francis E. 
Walter. I have worked with Epwin E. 
Wits ever since I have been a Member 
of Congress, and have had the privilege 
and the opportunity of serving with him 
on the Judiciary Committee of the House 
of Representatives, as well as on the 
Committee on un-American Activities. 

I know him to be one of the ablest and 
one of the most devoted public servants. 
We are fortunate to have a man like 
Congressman WiIIis in the House of 
Representatives and particularly fortu- 
nate to have him succeed to the chair- 
manship of the committee which he 
heads. 

In the address which the Congressman 
delivered at Tampa, Fla., before the con- 
ference hereinbefore referred to, he cites 
some of the important truths which are 
brought out by the activities of the Com- 
mittee he steers. They involve factors 
that every American should be aware 
of and concern himself with. For this 
reason, I hope that his remarks will be 
widely read. The address is as follows: 
ADDRESS or Hon. EDWIN E. WILLIS, CHARMAN, 

COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 

1963 CONFERENCE ON COLD War EDUCATION, 

TAMPA, PLA. 

Governor ERNA distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, it is truly an honor for 
me to address so noted an audience on so 
vital a subject. I frst wish to extend my 
congratulations and my appreciation to you, 
Governor, and to the Institute for Ameri- 
can Strategy, for undertaking—and success- 
fully carrying out—a project so important 
to the preesrvation of all freedoms in which 
we believe and to welfare not only of our 
country, but of humanity itself. I say this 
because, as we all know, the fate of the world 
depends so largely on what the United States 
does—or does not do—today, particularly in 
the field of foreign relations. And—there 
can be no question about this—conferences 
such as this can, and will, ultimately have 
great influence in shaping the future policies 
of the United States. 

My congratulations, also, to all those who 
have attended this conference. By your 
very presence you have demonstrated your 
comprehension of the most important truth 
of our time—the truth that our country, our 
civilization, and freedom Itself, face a most 
serious threat, a threat different from any 
we faced before, a new type of adversary 
whose operations must be understood. 
studied, and analyzed if we are not to fall 
victime to his rapacity as so many millions 
of other people have. 

As successful as this conference has been, 
it is my sincere hope that there will be many 
more of them, and that each one will be suc- 
cessively bigger and better. These confer- 
ences are, in truth, the key to victory in the 
cold war which, our heritage dictates, we 
must fight to a successful conclusion. 

Knowledge is the beginning, the essential 
first, in finding the answer to any problem, 
whether it be the development of a cure for 
disease, a means for preventing economic 
disruption, for correcting educational de- 
ciencies, or eliminating crime. All these 
things are enemies of mankind and of na- 
tions. We must find a solution to them, we 
must war against them—and it is enlighten- 
ing in this respect to consider that the first 
rule of warfare—know your enemy—is really 
the first rule of all human attempts to solve 
any problem. 
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The American people have actually been 
following this rule of warfare for years in 
attacking the problems they face. Of late, 
for example, they have contributed millions 
of dollars for cancer research and, for this 
very reason, great progress has been made in 
the field. Cases formerly declared incurable 
are cured today, and we are getting closer 
and closer to the achievement of our ulti- 
Mate goal—an actual cure for cancer. 

We must do the same about mankind's 
deadliest enemy—communism—a cancer 
which destroys not only men’s bodies, but 
which also warps, corrupts, and degrades 
their minds, in addition to killing their 
souls. 

We have lagged in this fleld in the past, 
but there are definite signs that we are now 
on the way. This meeting, the formation of 
the Committee on Cold War Education of 
the National Governors’ Conference, the in- 
troduction of courses on Americanism 
versus communism in many schools all are 
indications that the American people are 
waking up to what they must do to preserve 
their freedom—study communism. They 
are beginning to realize, as does any com- 
petent military commander, that they can- 
not meet and defeat their enemy—except by 
pure luck—unless they know him well. 
They are beginning to understand that this 
country will not have any real security until 
the bulk of its citizens and its officials 
understand the basic philosophy and doc- 
trines of communism, its objectives and— 
equally, or more important—the means, the 
strategy and tactics, the tricks and decep- 
tions, the falsehoods and half-truths, the 
Communists use and will use to achleye 
those objectives. 

Understanding all these things is a large 
order, because the Communist effort is a 
total effort—national and international— 
political, economic, military, diplomatic, 
cultural, propagandistic, agitational, sub- 
versive—covering every facet of human ac- 
tivity. In addition to what has already been 
done, there must be further study and the 
most careful distillation of the facts devel- 
oped in order to cram all the information 
needed into relatively simple, practical and 
effective courses on communism that can be 
taught in our high schools and colleges, and 
also made available to adults. 

This, as I said, is a large order—but we 
can do it, and we will do it—you will do it. 

Some excellent stiidy courses have already 
been developed, as here in the State of 
Florida. But this is a new area we are 
exploring, and much work, research and 
experimentation remains to be done in it. 
Improvements and refinements will be 
made—with your help and that of others 
who have a sincere and intelligent interest 
in the field. 

You will pardon me, I hope, for saying a 
few words at this point on the subject of 
Congress and cold war education, and paying 
tribute, not to myself, but to many past 
Members of the Congress—some of them 
still serving in the House—for their alertness 
on this subject. 

Tt was 25 years ago that the House of 

tatives took official and effective 
notice of the Communist threat to this coun- 
try by establishing the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities. Eighteen years 


ago it made the committee a standing one, 


On two occasions before 1938—in 1930 and 
again in 1934—the House established special 
committees to investigate Communist activ- 
ities and da. 7 

* The House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities functions basically in the same man- 
ner as all other congressional committees 
do. All have a primarily legislative func- 
tion. It is their duty in their respective 
fields—agriculture, labor, banking, subver- 
sion and internal security, and so forth—to 
hold hearings in order to develop the facts 
that will assist them in weighing the pros 
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and cons of proposed legislation, and de- 
termining whether particular bills merit be- 
ing reported to the full House for action. 
When a bill is so reported, the committee 
hearings and report on it stimulate debate 
and provide information that helps the other 
Members of Congress determine how they 
will vote on the bill. Committees, of course, 
also have the duty to recommend new legis- 
lation as it is needed and to propose amend- 
ments to existing laws to correct deficiencies 
or weaknesses in them, 

Although the Committee on Un-American 
Activities has often been attacked—usually 
through distortion—on this as on other is- 
sues, the fact of the matter is that its 
record in the legislative area compares fa- 
vorably with that of any other committee. 
Over 40 of the legislative recommendations 
made by the committee in the fleld of na- 
tional security over the years have been 
enacted into law. 

In the very nature of things, the commit- 
tee has not made many recommendations in 
the policy field, the area covered by execu- 
tive action rather than by law. Despite this 
fact, over a dozen of its recommendations 
in the policy area have been adopted by the 
executive branch of the Government. 

All committees, too, have a watchdog or 
“oversight” function—keeping an eye on 
the administration of the law by the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. Here too, 
the committee has performed creditably. A 
recent example of effective committee ac- 
tion in this field was its investigation of 
security practices In the National Security 
Agency, following the defection of two NSA 
mathematicians to the Soviet Union. 

Because of the super-secret nature of NSA 
and its operations, these hearings were held 
in executive session. 
fare or publicity attached to them. This 
investigation, however, led not only to 22 
reforms in NSA security procedures, but to 
the dismissal of the Director of Personnel, 
the “resignation” of the Director of Se- 
curity, and two other employees in the Of- 
fice of Security Service—and also to the 
ouster of 26 other NSA employees for rea- 
son of sex deviation. 

More important, perhaps, is the fact that, 
just a few weeks ago, the House passed a bill, 
drafted by the committee on the basis of 
facts developed in its investigation, that will 
guarantee the implementation of better se- 
curity procedures in the NSA in the future: 
Through this investigation the committee 
carried out both its oversight and its legis- 
lative functions. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities 
differs from all other committees except one. 
however, in that it is specifically designated 
an investigating committee. It has a man- 
date to continually keep its eye on, to in- 
vestigate subversive activities and the dis- 
semination of Communist propaganda in this 
country and to report its findings to the 
House. Only the Government Operations 
Committee has similar, continuing investi- 
gative authority. The House perceived, when 
it established the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, that the problem it faced was 
such that extensive use would have to be 
made of Congress’ power to investigate if 
the probiem of internal subversion was to be 
dealt with effectively. History has often 
demonstrated that when dealing with some 
problems, revelation of the truth—giving the 
public the facts it cannot itself uncover— 
has as much, or more, corrective value than 
does legislation. 

Criticism has been made of committee in- 
vestigations. It has been charged that its 
procedures or methods are unfair or viola- 
tive of constitutional rights. Some of this 
criticism has come from well intentioned 
but misinformed persons, and some from 
those with ulterior motives. 

The truth of the matter is that in the area 
of procedures or methods, the Committee on 
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Un-American Activities has actually been a 
congressional pacesetter. It was the first 
committee in the House to publish specific 
rules of procedure. It has followed these 
rules for several years before they were pub- 
lished. It has had a subcommittee on rules 
of procedure which has worked over the years 
to reflne and improve committee procedures. 
All Members of the House have been invited 
by this subcommittee to submit any recom- 
mgndations they cared to make. The 
sparcity of the suggestions received is an in- 
dication of how firm the House is in its be- 
lief that the committee's. methods are emi- 
nently fair. 

The Special Committee on Communist 
Strategy, Tactics, and Objectives of the 
American Bar Association, after each one of 
its members had reviewed a varied selection 
of committee hearings, issued the following 
report: y 

“The congressional committees investigat- 
ing communism, and in particular the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, have 
been attacked on the ground that they have 
engaged in smear campaigns and have in- 
vaded the constitutional rights of persons 
investigated. Your committee is impressed 
with the fairness with which the hearings 
before that committee have been conducted. 
* +» We are satisfied that the witnesses 
called to testify before the committee are 

eing treated fairly and properly in all re- 


“spects and we also feel satisfied that each 


witness is accorded full proptection so far as 
his constitutional or other legal rights are 
mvolved.“ 

What I would like to streas today, however, 
in talking about the committee, is the rela- 
tionship of its activities to cold war edu- 
cation. 

In a certain sense, the committee, like 
other congressional committees, is basically 
an educational institution. Its function, 
through investigation, research, and interro- 
gation of witnesses is to develop facts—pri- 
marily as I stated before, for legislative pur- 
poses, But facts are facts, and they are edu- 
cational no matter what purpose they are 
developed for. For this reason, the commit- 
tees’ hearings, reports, and consultations— 
and over 500 volumes of them have been 


published over the years—have served a very 


definite educational need. I believe it can 
be truthfully said that they have played a 
major role not only in alerting the American 
people to the dangers of communism but also 
in stimulating interest in the study of com- 
munism. 

All of you, I am sure, have heard or read 
statements or implications to the contrary. 
A very definite effort has been made by some 
persons and groups to create the impression 
that the work of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities is basically shallow, not 
too informative, on the extremist or flam- 
boyant side and, therefore, of little value to 
the scholar or to any person who really 
wishes to understand communism. 

Again, there is much evidence that the 
opposite Is true. Not only Members of the 
Congress, but educators, clergymen, civic 
leaders, businessmen, and officials of the 
executive branch use committee publications 
as sources of material for public addresses. 
The committee's documents are also used as 
texts and as supplemental reading material 
in high schools and colleges, seminars, in 
the training of Government personnel, and 
even by foreign governments. 

I don't want to take too much time prov- 
ing this point, but assert as a fact that 
dozens of scholars, as the footnotes and 
indexes. of their books indicate, have made 
extensive use of committee documents. 

The facts—as briefly as they have been 
outlined here—indicate that the publica- 
tions of the committee are useful source 
material for cold war education. They are 
not, of course, prepared as textbooks; never- 
theless, they contain much information of 
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Value in the preparation of courses and for 
supplemental reading. The fact that, largely 
in response to popular demand, about 714 
million copies of the committee's publica- 
tions have been distributed throughout the 
country, is an indication of their value and 
the real role they have played in educating 
the American people on the subject of com- 
munism and the threat it poses to our way 
of life. 

The very concept. of cold war education 
is controversial. This neither surprises nor 
dismays me, and I am sure it will not deter 
any of you from the pioneer role you have 
assumed in this fleld. Cold war education 
is a new concept.and new concepts often are 
Controversial, There is resistance to them 
from those not fully informed, those who are 
not forward-looking, and those who have an 
ax to grind. Most of this resistance can 
and will be overcome, just as obstacles. to 
Worthwhile innovations of the past have 

n. 

The point has been made and much em- 
Phasized of late that courses in communism 
must be thoroughly objective and must not 
be mere indoctrination against. communism. 
Generally speaking, I agree with this com- 
Pletely. Such courses must be factual and 
Objective. If they are not, we are merely 
Miseducating ourselves and our children 
about the enemy we face and are thereby re- 
ducing the chances of success in resisting 
his attack. It would be foolish, to say the 
least, to do that. No rational person can 
Object to the idea that cold war education 
must be thorough, objective, sober, and that 
it should not be composed of mere ranting 
against communism, with no constructive 
answers, and suggestions. 

But I view with caution the warnings put 
forth by some against any indoctrination at 
all in teaching about communism, and es- 
2 as they apply the word indoctrina- 

on, 

Communism proposes a way of life vastly 
different from our own, Our students are 
Presented with a way of life proposed by the 
Communists, Is it just as good as our own? 
Is it better? Is It worse? 

Are our Federal prisons better or worse 
than Soviet slave labor camps? 

Which judicial system is better—ours or 
the Soviet’s? 

Which property ownership system is bet- 

or the Soviet’s? 

Is our concept of freedom of the press, 
freedom of speech, and freedom of religion 
better or worse than that which prevails in 
the Soviet Union? 

The student must make a judgment, and, 
Given the facts on both sides of these and 
Other questions, he usually comes out with 
sound answers. But there comes a point 
When he seeks and looks to the experience 

“and wisdom of his teachers and elders for 
help and guidance. It appears to me that 
they have an obligation in this respect. 
There are some who call this indoctrination. 
I regard it as mature and educated assist- 
ance to the student in making a proper 
Judgment. 

Hand in hand with education about com- 
Munism—if we are to have effective cold war 
education—we must have thorough educa- 

in Americanism. We cannot expect our 

Students to love their country and institu- 

tions deeply and, therefore, to act in their 

Gefense if they are ignorant of them. They 

must know and appreciate the principles on 

Which this Nation is founded, its history, its 

institutions, its great traditions and heroes. 

Only if they know these things, will they be 

able to appreciate how real and how serious 

the threat of communism is. 

I am certainly no advocate of jingoism or 
€Xcessive nationalism, but I do know that 
Concentration on muckrating and the de- 
bunking of American heroes and institutions 
is no way to develop loyalty. I know that 
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this kind of teaching weakens loyalty, under- 
mines patriotism and, therefore, aids those 
who would destroy our freedom. 

Our country is not perfect. It has its 
weaknesses and imperfections. There are 
some not so noble events in its history. 
But, at the same time, when compared with 
any other country on earth—and when our 
system is compared with any other—we have 
nothing to be ashamed of and much to be 
proud of. Iam not appealing for suppres- 
sion of all that is not good in our past, Iam 
appealing for objective teaching of both the 
good and the bad, because the good, the 
great and the glorious so far outweigh the 
bad that objective teaching cannot help 
but instill pride and love of country. 

Too often in the past, the teaching of 
American history and government has been 
neglected in some institutions and, when it 
has been given, it has not been objective; 
there has been over-emphasis on the de- 
bunking and failure to give fair time and 
consideration to all that is glorious in our 
past. The result has beén the development 
of the apathetic, uncommitted citizen, the 
political neutralist who exists in a vacuum 
as far as patriotism is concerned. 

We must face the reality that the man 
who stands for nothing, can fall for any- 
thing, that nature abhors a vacuum, that 
the Communists and other totalitarians are 
always eager to fill politically empty minds 
with their insidious philosophy, and they 
can fill such minds much more easily than 
any others. Our youth want and need be- 
lief. If we don't give it to them, someone 
else. will. 

We face a great challenge today. But we 
are a great Nation. We have great public 
officials, great educators, great citizens. We 
will meet that challenge in a great way— 
as we have met all such challenges in the 
past. There is no question in my mind but 
that we will achieve victory in the cold 
far—through education and through edu- 
cated action. 


TVA: An Expensive Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent 30th birthday of TVA was a rather 
expensive anniversary for taxpayers. 

Ballyhooed for so-called low cost pow- 
er, TVA rates are possible only only be- 
cause of the generosity of the U.S. 
Treasury. 

Robert and Helen Haller’s Hamilton 
(II.) Press had the following editorial 
on June 13: 


AN EXPENSIVE PARTY 


The other day the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority observed its 30th birthday. And it 
was an occasion worth noting—for more 
reasons than one, 

To begin with, TVA is quite some opera- 
tion. It services an 80,000-square-mile area 
in seven States. It provides power for 1.5 
million customers. It has 31 major hydro- 
electric dams along with 10 steam-generating 
plants. 

So much for its resources and services. 
But these is much more to the TVA story. 

This was the most expensive birthday 
party the guests ever paid for, given involun- 
tarlly by more than 60 million American 
taxpayers, the vast majority of whom don’t 
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patronize TVA. Over $2 billion has been 
invested by taxpayers in its facilities. It pays 
no Federal income taxes, whereas the inves- 
tor-owned utilities pay about 25 percent of 
their revenues in taxes of all kinds. TVA 
makes payments to local governments in lieu 
of taxes, but these are much less than in- 
vestor-owned utilities doing a comparable 
business would pay. 

That isn't all. In addition to these tre- 
mendous, special-privilege tax advantages, 
TVA gets a variety of free (that is, tax- 
payer-financed) services from other govern- 
mental agencies, pays no excise taxes, is not 
required to pay State public utility taxes or 
State income taxes, and it gets reduced 
freight rates from land-grant railroads. 

The final irony is that, when the TVA was 
formed as a Government corporation 30 years 
ago, the intention was that its primary pur- 
pose was to control floods and improve navi- 
gation, and that electric power would be an 
incidental byproduct. But, in 1961, 83 per- 
cent of the total TVA investment was de- 
voted to electric power operations. 

Talk about that camel who managed to get 
his nose under the tent. 


Communism in the Himalayas—Threat 
and Response 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. MORSE, Mr. Speaker, in Octo- 
ber and November of last year the Chi- 
nese Communists launched massive at- 
tacks along India’s long northern border. 
The Indian Government urgently re- 
quested military assistance from the 
West to bolster its faltering military 
forces. That aid was forthcoming by 
airlift, and it has continued under the 
Nassau agreement with Great Britain. 
But the threat of Chinese Communist 
aggression of India—the danger of fur- 
ther Communist expansion in south 
and southeast Asia remains. Senator 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, ranking minority 
member of the Senate Armed Services 
and Appropriations Committees, has de- 
voted his most recent newsletter to his 
Massachusetts constituents to this prob- 
lem. It is entitled “Communism in the 
Himalayas—Threat and Response.” In 
it Senator SALTONSTALL supports con- 
tinuing U.S. military assistance for India 
and gives the reasons why. He also em- 
phasizes our traditional relationship with 
Pakistan and calls for a unified approach 
on the south Asian subcontinent to the 
Communist threat. I consider his steady 
thoughts on this urgent subject ex- 
tremely persuasive as we attempt to 
fashion our national policy in this area 
of the world, and therefore call the at- 
tention of my colleagues to this news- 
letter by placing it in the Appendix 
today. 

COMMUNISM IN THE HIMALAYAS— THREAT AND 
RESPONSE 

In October and November of last fall Com- 
munist China launched massive attacks on 
India’s northern border. This threat to the 
destiny of freedom in south Asia remains 
a serious one, and upon India's ability to 
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hold her ground successfully rests the free 
world’s chances of resisting another thrust 
of Communist expansion. 

This presents the United States with a 
challenge and an opportunity—a challenge 
to our pledge to do what we can to contain 
Communist expansion, and an opportunity 
to help a newly conscious democracy, grow 
stronger as a nation capable of maintaining 
her freedom. Yet in its response the United 
States faces an intricate problem, given our 
own limited resources and our traditional 
friendship with Pakistan. 

Since her independence in 1947, India 
has struggled for political unity among peo- 
ples of divergent linguistic and regional 
groupings, and painfully sought for them 
real economic growth and an improved stand- 
ard of living. In foreign affairs, Prime Min- 
ister Nehru has followed a nonalinement 
policy on the grounds that neither East nor 
West has a monopoly on right and that 
India, with her limited resources, could play 
a more helpful role in the cold war if she 
kept herself free from entangling alliances. 
At times, this policy has brought her into 
disagreement with the interests of the United 
States. 

But last fall, Indian illusions about Chi- 
nese Communist friendship were rudely 
shocked with the invasion by her giant 
neighbor to the North. Faced with over- 
whelming defeats suffered by her own army 
and no certain knowledge of how far the 
Chinese would drive, Mr. Nehru requested 
immediate and extensive Western military 
aid. Assistance in winter clothing, medi- 
cal supplies, communications, ammunition, 
and other equipment was provided by U.S. 
airlift, proving anew the Western commit- 
ment to the cause of freedom. 

At Nassau in December of last year, Bri- 
tain and the United States agreed to a joint 
program of 6120 million in military aid, 
equally divided, to prepare India in priority 
areas for possilbe renewed Communist ag- 
gression in the near future. Twelve U.S. 
Air Force C—130’s were sent to help India lift 
troops and supplies to the forward areas. 
A US. team was dispatched to study In- 
dia’s indigenous defense production require- 
ments and possible external assistance in 
this area, and a Joint United States-Common- 
wealth military team studied India’s air de- 
fense capability and requirements in light of 
the possibility of Chinese Communist air at- 
tacks in the future. U.S. Defense and State 
Department Officials are currently studying 
possible ongoing aid as the Nassau program 
is being completed, and our Government con- 
tinues to consult closely with the British on 
the problem. 

What has happened In India as a result of 
the Communist aggression and the unhesi- 
tating Western support? First, there is a 
passionate public resolve to meet the threat 
to India. Personal jewelry was contributed 
to the Indian National Defense Fund by vil- 
lagers throughout India. There are many 
more volunteers for the Indian military than 
can effectively be inducted. In the parlia- 
ment as well as in the responsible Ministeries 
of the Indian Government there is an urgent 
program underway for rebuilding the Indian 
military establishment. 

Second, there is a new awareness, 2 serious- 
ness, in New Delhi concerning the nature 
of the Communist threat. Defense Minister 
Khrishna Menon was forced out of the cabi- 
net and his political influence has strongly 
declined. Although India has stated her 
firm reaffirmation of nonalignment, this 
Policy is now cast in more disciplined terms 
with a greater emphasis on the ideals of 
democracy. India's President Radhakhrish- 
nan during his recent state visit to the 
United States said: “We are pledged to adopt 
the democratic way of life, and we will not be 
deterred from that pledge. Nonalignment 
does not mean any equivocation or giving 
away of the fundamental principles of demo- 
cracy. 
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But where does all of this leave Pakistan? 
There are persistent noises of discontent 
coming from Karachi to indicate that our 
old friend and steadfast ally is not only un- 
happy about the amount of Western military 
aid for India, but also genuinely fearful of 
the possibility of future deployment of In- 
dia's expanding military against Pakistan. A 
number of objective observers feel India did 
not cooperate in the recent unproductive 
talks on the India-Pakistan Kashmir dispute. 
Indo-Pak difficulties remain unsolved, and 
persist as a serious obstacle to any effective 
and continulng defense of the subcontinent. 
Although our Government has attempted to 
help in efforts to resolve the Kashmir prob- 
lem it does not wish to tie military assist- 
ance to such a solution. The Communist 
menace is too real; the implications of 
India's resolve to fight back too important 
for the future of south and southeast Asia. 

On the other hand, we must honor Paki- 
stan's legitimate concerns. And we cannot 
in any respect—morally, fiscally, militarily— 
afford to support the military establishments 
of two nations inimical to each other. This 
is the nub of the problem. It is not un- 
solvable, but it is extremely difficult. The 
United States can neither abandon Pakistan 
because it has not been attacked by Commu- 
nist China nor ignore India’s call for help 
because its military strength poses a poten- 
tial threat to Pakistan. 

As in most of the pressing international 
dilemmas we encounter, the United States 
must, in cooperation with the United King- 
dom and other countries, seek sensibly and 
creatively to find the right formula to serve 
the valid mutual interest of both countries. 
This is crucially in our own interest, given 
the strategic importance of south and 
southeast Asia. 


We must seek to serve the basic priorities 
within the Indian military in our aid pro- 
gram, encouraging a gradual buildup closely 
tailored to the specific nature of the threat 
faced and the capacity to absorb outside 
help, and avoiding the waste incurred by 
too rapid a pace or too sophisticated materiel. 
At the same time, India must be convinced 
absolutely of U.S. convictions concerning 
subcontinentwide defense and our inviolate 
friendship for Pakistan. We must keep in 
closer touch with Pakistan about military 
aid to India and general matters affecting 
the subcontinent, and seek to find additional 
ways to assist Pakistan without at the same 
time pushing an arms race in south Asia. 

No one is sure of the next moves by the 
Chinese Communiste in south Asia, but it 18 
certain they will maintain as many alterna- 
tives as possible leading to political intimi- 
dation or actual physical conquest, and act 
as soon as weakness presents itself. Western 
assistance is needed to provide both a firm 
deterrent to further totalitarian adventur- 
ism and the means to effectively combat the 
enemy. The type and quantity of U.S. aid 
to India and Pakistan in the future cannot 
help but be influenced by how well they can 
work together against the common threat 
of Communist China. 

LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 


This Reform Is Plain Double Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 
Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
recent events in the Ways and Means 


Committee, even though of a tentative 
nature, indicate that the public will be 
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saddled with some of the more obnoxious 
provisions of the administration tax bill. 

A very timely and effective editorial on 
this subject appeared in the Friday, 
June 21, edition of the Denver Post, 
which I place into the Recorn at this 
point: 

THIS REFORM Is PLAIN DOUBLE TAXATION 


The House Ways and Means Committee 
has been busy in Washington putting to- 
gether, at President Kennedy's request but 
not in his best interest, a package of what 
are loosely called tax reforms. The assembly 
job has not yet been completed, but from 
the looks of some of the pieces, the com- 
mittee is putting together a monster. 

The latest plece of this Frankenstein prod- 
uct agreed on by Congressman WILBUR Ms 
committee is the scheme to raise (mind you, 
this is part of the Kennedy tax reduction 
package) $500 million in new revenue by 
curbing itemized tax deductions for 
individuals. 

Under the proposed restrictions, individual 
taxpayers would no longer be allowed to take 
deductions from taxable income for State 
and local taxes paid on gasoline, auto tags, 
and drivers licenses, cigarettes and beverages 
or on a variety of selective sales taxes (like 
levies on hotel bills) or special taxes. 

So far, congressional and administration 
tax writers have not proposed eliminating 
the deduction of such big items as State and 
local real estate taxes, income taxes or gen- 
eral sales taxes. But the direction they are 
taking is clear, and it would only be a short 
step through this open door for the elimina- 
tion of such deductions as well. 

Thus the general taxpayer would be pay- 
ing on already taxed Income, one more in- 
stance of double taxation and a rather 
blatant one at that. = 

Just how widespread would be the effect 
of the tentative Ways and Means Committee 
decision to restrict the itemized deductions 
for taxes paid is indicated by Treasury fig- 
ures which show that deductions were 
itemized on 24 million of the 61 million in- 
dividual income tax returns filed in 1961. 

These tax-on-tax provisions are supposed 
to be committee substitutes for the so-called 
reforms proposed by the administration 
which would have disallowed itemized deduc- 
tions unless they exceeded 5 percent of a 
taxpayer's income. Administration proposals 
could have had an adverse effect of chari- 
table donations, persons paying mortgage 
interest, and so on. The committee's pro- 
visions are less severe, particularly as they 
affect certain groups—like real estate inter- 
ests. The committee is also being more 
gentle on the oil industry. 

This newspaper warned when the Presi- - 
dent tied his tax cut proposal to a tax reform 
package that he was hobbling chances for 
both a meaningful tax cut (one that could 
spur both investment and consumption) and 
real reform. 

We foresaw that every so-called reform 
would affect some interest or group and 
that each would have to have its chance 
to make its case. Obviously, the lobbyists 
have been active. The committee's work to 
date shows that. 

One thing we didn’t foresee was that the 
committee, faced with the choice of reform- 
ing against a group which could actively 
lobby and reforming against the general 
taxpayers, would give the works to the latter. 
But the tax-on-tax proposal which has now 
been put in the projected bill is that kind 
of reform. 

The recent curb on expense account de- 
ductions, plus the wavering doubletalk about 
tying tax reform to tax reduction, has made 
Americans more tax-conscious than at any 
time in our history since the Boston Tea 
Party. 

So, if the general taxpayers don't have a 
lobby, they do have a way of fighting back. 
They can do so at the polls on election day, 
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and it is there that they may pay Mr. Ken- 
Nedy back for the work of a Democratically- 
dominated committee. 

We don't know whether this thought will 
give the tax writers pause. But their prog- 
ress toward reform to date certainly should. 
If this is the best they can do, they ought to 
Rive up the effort. 


Anticigarette Campaign Commendable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
Americans have become greatly con- 
cerned over the effects of cigarette smok- 
ing on our health. Many conflicting 
reports have been issued by all kinds of 
experts. but more and more points are 
being made which indicate that smoking 
is a real threat to health. 

While many older citizens may not 
heed warnings of medical experts, the 
young people of this Nation must be in- 
formed about the possible adverse effect 
of smoking. 

The Florida Medical Association has 
just begun a program in our State aimed 
at young people, to educate them prop- 
erly in this regard. 

In an editorial in the Fort Lauderdale 
News, Editor Jack Gore outlines the 
Medical association program and praises 
the association for this good work. 


Because of its interest to all Members 


of Congress, I include this editorial in 


the Recorp: 


ANTICIGARETTE CAMPAIGN PRAISEWORTHY PLAN 
OF STATE MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 

There is little question today but that 
millions of adult Americans who haye been 
"hooked" by the cigarette habit will solidly 
applaud the action of the Florida Medical 

lation this past Sunday in urging the 
forthation of a nationwide program designed 
© influence young people not to start 
Smoking. 

These doctors know well enough that there 
isn't much point to urging heavy smokers 
Who have been at it a long time to give up 
the habit in the interest of their own health 
und well-being. Millions of smokers may 
Want to “kick” the habit, but it's a most dif- 
ficult thing to do and for every smoker who 
Quits there are hundreds who try and who 
fall simply because they just can't over- 
dome their own desires. 

That's why any campaign aimed at driving 
home the dangers inherent in this habit 
must be aimed at those who haven't started 
it yet, or who haven't been at it long enough 
for it to become fully established. 

These are our young people in high school 
and in college, a million of whom it is cur- 
rently estimated will be doomed to die of 
lung cancer if the present trend is continued. 

As the FMA was told by a lending chest 
SUrgeon last week, “100 percent of well-con- 
trolled studies have shown there is a direct 
Connection between cigarette smoking and 
cancer, 

“In my 20 years as a chest surgeon,” this 

tor declared, “most of the death certifi- 
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cates I have signed were due to conditions 
which were either caused or aggravated by 
smoking.” 

Cigarette companies, of course, are prone to 
challenge any findings which relate the rising 
incidence of lung cancer and other diseases 
like chronic bronchitis and emphysema to 
smoking. Yet, more and more doctors and 
medical authorities have now become com- 
pletely convinced that heavy smoking over 
an extended period of time is definitely con- 
ducive to the development of cancer and 
other lung diseases and they think it is time 
that America’s young people are more thor- 
oughly indoctrinated into the dangers of 
smoking. 

We are in complete agreement with these 
doctors and medical authorities on this point 
and we think every person who has picked 
up the smoking habit will concur that it is 
far easier not to start smoking than to give 
it up once it has become an established 
habit. 

Smoking, of course, Isn't a habit that is 
peculiar to America or Americans. It is 
worldwide in its scope and has now become 
so engrained in so many people that there is 
virtually no hope of eliminating it. Yet, 
while there may be little hope of inducing 
confirmed smokers to give up the habit, there 
is increasing hope that an intelligent and 
informative campaign aimed at inducing the 
younger generation not to begin smoking can 
do a lot of good and save a lot of lives and 
that’s the kind of campaign the FMA would 
like to get started in this country. 

Such a campaign has already been launched 
in England over the objections of the tobacco 
industry and has already produced billboards 
and other devices geared to the objective of 
informing young people about the dangers 
inherent in adoption of the smoking habit. 

What is now being done in England is 
what the FMA would like to see started in 
this country, and one of the objectives of the 
FMA is to try to get the American Medical 
Association at its mid-June convention in 
Atlantic City to adopt the same resolution 
the Florida group adopted Sunday. 

There will be some who will say doctors, 
many of whom smoke, have no business 
speaking out on this controversial subject. 
But if the medical profession isn't to speak 
out who is going to do it? And what group 
has more cause to speak out than those who 
are faced with the responsibility of treating 
men and women who have incurred 1 
cancer, bronchitis or some other disability 
presumably brought on or aggravated by 
smoking. 

As the FMA resolution declares: 

“The preponderance of evidence indicates 
that cigarette smoking is strongly implicated 
in the genesis of lung cancer, chronic bron- 
chitis and emphysema.” 

If this be so then the medical profession 
not only has a right but a duty to inform the 
American people about what excessive smok- 
ing may do to their health. 

It is too late, of course, to stop the rising 
incidence of fatal lung cancer among long- 
‘ame, heavy smokers in the older age groups. 
But, certainly, it isn't too late to indoctrinate 
our younger people into what they may be 
letting themselves in for by picking up the 
smoking habit and encouraging them not to 
adopt it. 

We know of very few smokers who would 
not like to quit if they could. We know very 
few, also, who would encourage anyone to 
start, as once started it is a mighty tough 
habit to drop. Doctors know this better than 
anyone else and that is why we are happy to 
see the Florida Medical Association getting 
behind a program to alert our young people 
to what they feel are the health dangers 
inherent in smoking. 

Jack W. Gore. 
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An Address by the Right Honorable 
Lester B. Pearson, Prime Minister of 
Canada, at the 118th Annual Com- 
mencement Exercises, University of 
Notre Dame, June 9, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
University of Notre Dame, which is lo- 
cated in the congressional district I rep- 
resent, was recently honored, as indeed 
were all the citizens of our country; by 
the visit of a distinguished world figure 
and the chief executive of our neighbor 
to the north, the Right Honorable Lester 
B. Pearson, Prime Minister of Canada. 

Prime Minister Pearson delivered the 
principal address at the 118th annual 
commencement exercises at the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame on June 9, 1963. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
Mr. Pearson's remarks at this point in 
the RECORD: 

TEXT OF AN ADDRESS BY THE RIGHT HONOR- 
` ABLE LESTER B. PEARSON, PRIME MINISTER 
or CANADA, AT THE 118TH ANNUAL COM- 

MENCEMENT EXERCISES, UNIVERSITY oF 

NOTRE Dame, JUNE 9, 1963 d 

I thank the university—deeply and sin- 
cerely—for the honor it has done me today 
in making me one of its honorary graduates. 
I thank its president, Father Hesburgh, 
especially. His invitation came to me before 
I became Prime Minister of Canada. It was 
then a personal honor for which I was very 
grateful; as it is now, in addition, a recog- 
nition of the office I hold in a country that 
is your neighbor to the north, 

An honorary degree has one certain effect 
upon me. It makes me value much more the 
degree that I earned. 

By the same token, my football coaching 
duties at the University -of Toronto many 
years ago, have given me a better apprecia- 
tion of the finer points of touch football. 
For this Iam grateful. 

The moral of this is that you can never 
know when or what college experience will 
prove valuable after you graduate. x 

NOTRE DAME AND CANADA 

Notre Dame has many historical connec- 
tions with Canada. 

The Order of the Holy Cross is well known 
and highly esteemed in my country where it 
is engaged in the work of education to the 
great benefit of our people. 

Notre Dame's founder, Father Sorin, as 
general of the order, guided much of its early 
work in Canada. Your seventh president, 
Father Thomas Walsh, was born in Canada. 
For many years the enrollment at Notre Dame 
has included a significant number of 
Canadian students who have later con- 
tributed to the development of my country. 
John Wintermeyer, who took his degree here, 
is the leader of the Liberal Party in Ontario 
and a collaborator of mine. The president 
of the National Liberal Federation, my friend 
Senator John Connolly, who is with me today, 
was for some time a member of your faculty. 

If you were to visit the largely French- 
speaking Province of Quebec, you would find 
the name “Notre Dame” attached to villages, 
hospitals, convents, and churches, 
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In the early 17th century, as one of our 
poets has put it: “The winds of God were 
blowing over France, kindling the hearths 
and altars, changing vows of rote into an 
alphabet of flame.“ 

This began the French era of our history. 
The language and traditions and spirit of 
France became a part of Canada’s religious, 
cultural, and political heritage. 

Many years later, priests and lay brothers 
from France came with Father Sorin to this 
part of underdeveloped America. Here they 
found freedom. Like their compatriots who 
went to Canada, they also established a clas- 
sical college. They trained young men in the 
arts, the humanities, the social sciences, and 
religion. The cultivation and ennoblement 
of the human spirit was their purpose. As 
a result of their work, better men have left 
these college halls, better citizens have gone 
out into many communities. 

We owe much to such institutions. They 
have given us men of letters, judgment, and 
of moral purpose; men who have recognized 
that our Western civilization is founded on 
enduring spiritual values; on the dignity and 
worth of the human personality. 

LEADERSHIP 


Cardinal Enriquez, had he been with us 
today, might have led me to emphasize this 
point. His Eminence has given great leader- 
ship in his native Chile, and indeed through- 
out Latin America, in his pronouncements 
upon the social conditions of his people. But 
the sad reason for his absence is well enough 
known. Pope John, whose death all men 
lament, as all men rejoice in the nobility 
of his life, the greatness and glory of his 
achievement for all humanity; Pope John, 
in his great encyclicals and by his efforts 
through the Vatican Council to unify all 
men, has encouraged us to hope that the 
‘West can bring that leadership to the world 
which is more than the leadership of power 
or economics or politics. 

In our complex world, the leadership we 
need is of many kinds and must operate in 
many fields. In seeking it, I believe that your 
country and mine can work, must work, to- 
gether. Of all the reasons for this, the most 
important is that together we can contribute 
more to the fundamental needs and hopes of 
freemen than either of us can contribute 
alone. : 

We in Canada are your northern neighbor; 
and in a sense your closest neighbor. Our 
common border spans a continent and runs 
close to many of the biggest centers of popu- 
lation in both of our countries. Its impor- 
tance to both of us was in the 
communique issued by the President and my- 
self after our recent meeting at Hyannis 
Port. I would like to quote two sentences 
from that communique: 

“While it is essential that there should 
be respect for the common border which 
symbolizes the Independence and national 
identity of two countries, it is also tm- 
portant that this border should not be a 
barrier to cooperation which could benefit 
both of them. Wise cooperation across the 
border can enhance rather than diminish 
the sovereignty of each country by making 
it stronger and more prosperous than be- 
tore.“ 


UNITED STATES-CANADIAN COOPERATION 


From this cooperation we both have much 
to gain for ourselves. Materially, our trade 
is the biggest between any two countries in 
the world. But there is a far wider point 
than that. It is of the utmost importance 
that the relationship between our two coun- 
tries should be an example to the world; 
an example of how two free and independent 
countries—of great disparity in power—can 
work together without fear on the part of 
the smaller, or force on the part of the 
larger. 

Let me put it in a different way, and 
with the bluntness that we can use with 
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each other. If U.S. cooperation with Canada 
were not close and happy, with whom could 
you cooperate closely and happlly? 

This point was forcibly put, 6 years ago, 
by a Canadian writing in that great Amer- 
ican journal, Foreign Affairs. 

He sald: The ability of the United States 
to get on well with Canada is the first 
and most direct test of her ability to get 
on well with every other smaller power— 
Canada is the world's hostage of American 
good intentions, Canada is of good repute 
in the free world. If Canadians said that 
they were being brow-beaten by the Amer- 
icans, if they said that their interests were 
being seriously prejudiced by the United 
States, the world’s sympathy would lie over- 
whelmingly with Canada. (That, I may in- 
sert, is.the price you have to pay for being 
top dog; the sympathy we enjoy is that 
which attaches to and cheers us smaller 
dogs.) 

“The world sees Canada as a country very 
like the United States—If the Americans 
could not get on well with Canada, with 
whom could they get on well?—Good rela- 
tions with Canada—the good relations of 
discussion and cooperation, of some real give 
and take in policy—are a primary interest 
of the United States.” 

Having suggested that we are of some im- 
portance to you, let me hasten to say that 
you are of very obvious, and often of over- 
whelming importance, to us. Geography, 
history, economics, defense, combine to make 
your interests in world affairs very largely 
our interests. When your security is weak- 
enéd, we have cause to worry, When free- 
dom falters with you, ours is diminished. 

WE ARE ESSENTIAL TO EACH OTHER 


The basis of our relationship, in short, is 
that we are essential to each other. 

It was not always so. For a long time, in 
the formative years of our two countries, we 
were by no means the best of friends, or 
even very good neighbors. Indeed, I should 
tell you that only yesterday I was taking 
part in celebrating the 150th anniversary of 
a battle in which we repelled American in- 
vaders; at least we did in our history books. 
Yours sre less accurate, That was a long 
time ago. I think that both our countries 
are entitled to some sense of satisfaction 
about the way in which we have since 
worked out a peaceful relationship. 

It has not been altogether easy, and I 
don’t expect it to become easy. There are 
and always will be difficulties and differences 
of interest between us. It would be folly to 
ignore them. A country is a whole that is 
greater than the sum of its parts. 

But it has parts. And those parts have 
their own particular interests. Individual 
industries in Canada, particular areas of 
Canada, inevitably have interests which are 
competitive with the interests of individual 
industries and particular areas of your coun- 
try. The very closeness, the acute interde- 
pendence, of our relationship means that 
there are bound to be a great many differ- 
ences. 

‘Those are the facts of life. It is evidence 
of the nature of our neighborhood that we 
do not have to worry morbidly about them; 
or allow them to poison our relationship. 
Perhaps I should say it ought to be the 
nature of our neighborhood, and usually it 
has been. We should be able to take differ- 
ences in stride; as good friends who know 
how to take the broad view, to e the 
general interest prevail, and therefore to 
accommodate the minor differences with 
reason and restraint. 


OUR POLITICAL TRADITIONS HAVE SAME ROOTS 


We will the better be able to do this if we 
remember that the things we have in com- 
mon are much greater than the things that 
divide us. The political traditions of the 
United States and of Canada are from the 
same roots. Each of us has tried to build a 
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society that gives first place to the individual 
man; his needs, his hopes, his rights, his 
responsibilities. Our methods are in some 
ways different, and our efforts on both sides 
less than perfect, but on balance we can 
both claim some success in our dedication to 
the free society. We stand together also in 
our common dedication to the ways of peace 
and in our common determination to coop- 
erate and prevail in the cause of freedom 
and fair dealing between nations. We stand 
together in the Atlantic Alliance which has 
proved itself to be the shield of a free world, 
and in a United Nations which is groping 
toward a world brotherhood which in our 
nuclear, jet-propelled age has become a 
necessity for survival itself. 

I am sure that to you at this university, 
who are students of history and of ideas. 
these things that our countries have in com- 
mon need no emphasis from me. Of our 
differences you may be less aware; the dif- 
ferences which make the good relationship. 
I do not think so much of our differences in 
particular interests, Those are normal and 
can be dealt with. I think of another and 
central relationship which I have already 
mentioned, the enormous disparity in power 
between the two countries. You are gigan- 
tic, a superpower. Canada is far from that. 

From this, two consequences follow. We 
are always watching Big Brother to see what 
trouble he might get us into—while at times 
protesting at the fact that Big Brother is not 
watching us. You are unaware. We are un- 
easy. This can cause misunderstandings that 
should be avoided. ` i 

BIG POWER AND SMALLER POWER 


A second consequence of your being a big 
power and our being a much smaller power 
is that you and we at times react differently 
to international problems. Despite all that 
we have in common as North Americans, we 
often look at things through very different 
telescopes. We share this difference of view- 
point with other smaller countries. 

Our distinction, among those smaller pow- 
ers, is that we are North American. We are 
very close to you in so many ways; closer to 
you than other countries. 

There are bound to be these differences be- 
tween us, arising primarily from the con- 
trasts of size and power and responsibility; 
but we do not have to allow those differ- 
ences to divide us. On the contrary, the 
objective we can and should set for ourselves 
is to make the differences work for us, to the 
benefit of both our countries and of Inter- 
national relationships generally. 

By making the differences work for us, I 
mean that we can complement each other's 
policies and ideas, I mean that, on the foun- 
dation of our own close partnership, there 
are ways of some importance in which Can- 
ada can assist in the broader partnership of 
both our countries with others; with the 
North Atlantic community, with the mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth, with the new 
and developing nations in the world. Our 
very lack of power makes possible for us & 
certain measure of ease and flexibility in 
international relationships which is not pos- 
sible for the giant. You cannot sneeze with- 
out other countries thinking they are getting 
a cold and feeling inclined to blame it on 
you. We can sneeze with impunity. 

We have much in common with the smaller 
nations of ; and our own political and 
economic development is recent enough for 
us to have considerable sympathy with the 
problems of the newer nations. 

A PARTNERSHIP OF SPECIAL VALUE 


I am bold enough to believe that these 
circumstances give to our partnership with 
you a special value. It is more than a part- 
nership of direct mutual benefit. It is more 
than an example of a good relationship be- 
tween two nations. It is also a partnership 
in which, if we work wisely together, we can 
do a more constructive job in international `~ 
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relationships than either you, as the big 
Power, or we, as a smaller power, could do 
if there were no such partnership; or if his- 
tory had created in the northern part of 
this continent one nation instead of two. 
Because there are two nations, I believe that 
We are creating more vigorous and more satis- 
Tying communities than could ever have 
been produced within one framework. 

That is part of the challenge that faces 
My country. I hope that in talking about 
it I have said something of more general 
value to the people to whom I am primarily 
Speaking—to the graduating class of 1963 at 
Notre Dame and to the members of the 
faculty who have worked with the class to 
make this great day possible. As a Cana- 
dian, I admire the great work your fore- 
fathers have done to shape this Nation and 
make it a mighty force for freedom, progress, 
and peace in the world. Your generation 
will soon be carrying on that work. It is a 
More difficult and challenging task now. 
You will be called on to meet new tests and 
Overcome new challenges. Whatever you 
May choose to do after you leave the uni- 
versity, you will have to make your own con- 
tribution as citizens to the solution of 
Problems that face your country. 

In doing so, I hope you will continue to 
feel the value of your partnership with 
Canadians. 

I feel myself a deep sense of the value and 
of the necessity of that p. I share 
that feeling with the vast majority of all 
Canadians. I shall do my own best to pre- 
Serve and strengthen it, on the only founda- 
tion that can endure, friendship and co- 
Operation based on mutual respect and good 
Understanding between our two nations. 


Milwaukee Religious Leaders Protest 
Anti-Semitism in U.S. S. R. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently 10 religious leaders in Milwaukee, 
Wis., representing the Roman Catholic, 

tern Orthodox, Protestant, and Jew- 
ish faiths joined together in a statement 
Which was sent to Premier Khrushchev 
Protesting antisemitism in the Soviet 
Union. The letter also was signed by 
Mayor Henry Maier and Dr. J. M. 
Klotsche, provost of the University of 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 

The signers urge Mr. Khrushchev to 
but into practice the freedom of religion 
80 often preached by Soviet leaders. 
They note that Jews behind the Iron 

are not even accorded the mini- 
Mal rights grudgingly conceded to other 
religions, Khrushchev is asked to end 
restrictions on the practice of Judaism. 

This interfaith document, itself a 
hopeful sign of unity between those who 
embrace Judeo-Christian tradition, is a 
Compelling and forceful statement for 
freedom of conscience and religion. I 
commend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues; 


MiILwavksE, Wis., June 1, 1963. 
Chairman Nrkrra S, KHRUSHCHEV, 
The Kremlin, 
Moscow, U.S. S. R. 
Dran CHAIRMAN KARUSHCHEV: Having read 
the message addressed to you on December 7 
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by 46 American Protestants, Catholics, and 
Jews, urging the elimination of anti-Jewish 
discrimination in the Soviet Union, we add 
our endorsement to this appeal. 

We urge your government to cease this 
discrimination and mistreatment described 
in the foliowing statement: 

“The Soviet Union declares it is a cham- 
pion of human dignity and equality. No na- 
tion has been more persevering in pronounc- 
ing itself a defender of minority rights. 

“Soviet spokesmen cite your country's con- 
stitution, wherein equality of citizens is 
guaranteed, as proof that religious discrimi- 
nation is not countenanced in the U.S. R. 
You yourself have said: The question of a 
man's religion is not asked in our country. 
It is a matter for the conscience of the per- 
son concerned, We look upon a person as a 
person.“ 

“BUT WHAT ARE THE FACTS? 


“The Soviet Government’s persistent en- 
mity to religion is a matter of historical rec- 
ord. While most faiths are permitted bare 
necessities, such as requisites for worship, 
sacred literature, th seminaries, and 
central bodies, their activities are sternly cir- 
cumscribed. Devout citizens—Catholic, 
Protestant, Orthodox—suffer harassment. 
Nowhere, not even within the walls of church 
or mosque, is religion secure from surveil- 
lance. This is a fact of Soviet life. 

“It is also a fact that within the narrow 
framework of permissible religious practice, 
discrimination is enforced. Jewish citizens 
of the Soviet Union, numbering close to 3 
million, are denied minimal rights conceded 
to adherents of other creeds. 

“Hard pressed as they are by blanket re- 
straints, none of the other major religions 
of the Soviet people, neither the Orthodox, 
Armenian, Catholic, or Protestant churches, 
neither Buddhism nor Islam, have been sub- 
jected to the extraordinary disabilities in- 
flicted on Judaism and its followers. 

“Legally constituted Jewish congregations 
are isolated from one another. They are for- 
bidden to organize a central body. They are 
allowed no contact with Jewish religious 
groups in other countries. Their leaders are 
singled out for abuse. 

“Since June 1961, synagogue presidents in 
six cities have been arbitrarily removed from 
office; Jewish communal leaders in Leningrad 
and Moscow have been sentenced to prison 
for the alleged crime of meeting with for- 
eign visitors to their synagogues. 

“Scores of synagogues have been closed by 
the state. The few that remain are served 
by rabbis who were ordained more than 40 
years ago. For more than a generation, 
Jewish theological seminaries have been 
banned, except for a lone yeshiva in Moscow, 
opened in 1956. Its enrollment, never per- 
mitted to exceed 20, was reduced to 4 in 
April in 1962. 

“No Jewish Bible has been printed in 40 
years. No articles for Jewish ritual can be 
produced, This year, for the first time in 
Soviet history, even the sale of unleayened 
bread, essential to observance of the Pass- 
over, was banned, The prayers of Judaism 
are said in Hebrew, yet the teaching of that 
language is prohibited. 

“Although half a million Jews declared 
Yiddish as their mother tongue in the So- 
viet census of 1959, their hundreds of 
schools, their once-fiourishing theaters have 
been stamped out. Much small ethnic or 
linguistic groups have schools, theaters, 
books and newspapers in their own lan- 
guages. 

“These conditions conjure up memories of 
the anti-Semitic Stalin regime, which you 
yourself have denounced. 

“According to the United Nations Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights and the 
constitutions of enlightened countries, free- 
dom of conscience and expression is vested 
unconditionally in every human being. 

“Uniess the Soviet Government conforms 
its behavior to this universal standard and to 
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its own professed principles, it forfeits the 
confidence of all peoples. 

“When will synagogues and Jewish semi- 
naries be reestablished, imprisoned syna- 
gogue leaders set free, the ban on unleavened 
bread rescinded, ritual articles and Jewish 
prayerbooks made available? 

“When will the Yiddish-language institu- 
tions that sustained Soviet Jewish culture 
and education be restored? 

“When will Jewish congregations, like 
those of other religions be able to form a 
central body, to join in fellowship for the 
continuity of their faith? 

“The world awaits your response. 

“By deeds alone, can your Government 
confirm that the Soviet Union in truth up- 
holds the rights of minorities and the equal 
dignity of man.” 

Very truly yours, 

Donald H. V. Hallock, Bishop, Episcopal 
Diocese of Milwaukee; J. M. Klotsche, 
Provost, University of Wisconsin, Mil- 
waukee; Rev. L. S. Beauchamp, Presi. 
dent, Wisconsin Baptist State Conven- 
tion; Rev. Jack J. Luikens, President, 
Milwauke Ministerial Association; 
Henry W. Maier, Mayor, City of Mil- 
waukee; E. C. Pommerening, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Lutheran Men in 

America; Father R. A. Parr, Director. 
Milwaukee Archdiocesan Legion of De- 
cency Committee; Maurice H. Terry, 
Executive Director, National Confer- 
ence of Christian and Jews; Rev. Milan 
D. Brkich, President, Eastern Orthodox 
Clergy of Wisconsin; Louis J. Swich- 
kow, President, Wisconsin Council of 
Rabbis; Father William F. Kelley, 5.J., 
President, Marquette University; Char- 
lotte W. Tewelen, Chairman, Milwau- 
kee Chapter, American Jewish Com- 
mittee. 


The Situation in Danville, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 24,1963 


Mr. TUCK, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
heretofore granted me to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I enclose an editorial from the Danville 
Register of Thursday, June 20, 1963, 
which I feel will be of interest to the 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Tue PUPIL ASSIGNMENTS In DANVILLE 


The action of the State Pupll Placement 
Board in assigning 10 Negro children to 4 
previously all-white schools for next year— 
and 1 application still pending—brings 
Danville in line with other major cities in 
the State by starting integration of public 
schools at the elementary and secondary 
levels. Only Martinsville, among first class 
cities, continues with no Negro pupils as- 
signed to white schools. 

Action by the State Pupil Placement Board 
in making the local assignments catches no 
one here by surprise. The parents of the 
children involved filed their applications be- 
fore the last session of schools ended. They 
were processed and sent to the State agency 
by the school board by June 1, and the deci- 
sion made was in line with the policy of the 
State. 

It will be accepted by Danville citizens. 
There will be some citizens who dislike what 
has happened but among these will be a sub- 
stantial number who accept it as a legal 
and expected development. 
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It will be accepted by a large number of 
people, white and Negro, who consider it 
as marking the end to one phase and the 
beginning of another in public education. 

A substantial number of Negro parents will 
regard the assignments at this time as pro- 
viding proof of the wisdom of their decision 
during the early 1950's to press for better 
schools for the whole community rather than 
for integration of those had at the time. 

Tolerance has existed in Danyille—no mat- 
ter how erroneous an opinion has been 
spread across the nation in recent days by the 
sensation-hunters of the press and by the 
television networks who looked only for in- 
fiammatory talk from the violence-making 
professionals sent here by travelers under 
false banners of nonviolence. Tolerance 
among white and among Negro citizens made 
posene approval by- more than two-thirds 

all voters in three separate referenda of 
anes than $8.5 million in bonds of the city 
of Danville for capital construction funds. 

During the years since 1950 Danville has 
spent more than $11 billion for school con- 
struction. Since the 1954 decision of the U.S. 
Supreme Court in the schools case, Danville 
has spent an average of a million dollars a 
year for capital improvements. 

During this period the whole public school 
system of our city has been rebuilt and the 
instruction program improved in every fleld 
and phase of education. 

Such handsome and utilitarian structures 
as George Washington and John L, Langston 
high schools; Irvin W. Taylor, Edwin A. Gib- 
son, Grove Park, G. L. H. Johnson, Woodberry 
Hills, and Cedarbrook schools were not in 
existence when the decision outlawing re- 
quired segregation came in 1954. 

There is not a knowledgeable person in 
Danville, Negro or white, who for a moment 
would agree that any one of the three bond 
issues could have mustered the required two- 
thirds favorable vote had the atmosphere at 
the time of balloting been inflamed by the 
antics of demonstrators willfully violating 
the laws of the city and the State. 

The Negro leadership that quietly co- 
operated with the community in helping to 
ease the way for changes all have seen to be 
inevitable has been more fruitful than the 
course of violence and preachments of dis- 
regard for law. 

The lapse of 9 years between the Court 
decision and the first integration in Dan- 
ville schools reflects no lack of aspirations 
among Danville Negroes but rather a willing- 
ness to put first things first and make or- 
derly progress toward their goals rather than 
precipitate community explosions by pressing 
for unrealistic goals. By their patience, and 
by the cooperation of the white community, 
a better school system to serve all children 
of the growing city is in operation today and 
will continue to be. 

Over the years since 1954 some of the time 
bought for adjustment of viewpoints and for 
accommodations to altered circumstances has 
drawn criticism from the impatient but it 
has paid off for all people looking to the 
future relationships in the community. 

The Danville School Board deserves the 
confidence and the appreciation of the whole 
community. So does the administrative of- 
ficers of the municipality. and of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia. The first pupil place- 
ment board, which operated with Governors 
Almond and Harrison as the attorneys gen- 
eral of Virginia, deserve the thanks of the 
whole people because they prevented precipi- 
tate race-mixing at a time more of it would 
have resulted in additional Prince Edwards, 
because the dilemma posed by the early 
forced integration made the choices equally 
obnoxious to many localities, Since then, 
the time gained has brought acceptance of 
orderly integration of schools as the course 
of the future and it has started and is well 
on the way without disturbing incidents. 

Patience in the school situation was 
matched in patience in other fields and 
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has proven just as fruitful. The state- 
ment issued on Wednesday by the Retail 
Merchants Association reflects the ex- 
tent to which discrimination has been 
brought to an end voluntarily by mer- 
chants and other business establishments, 
A decent approach requires a decent re- 
sponse, and a respectful approach begets 
a respectful hearing and consideration. As 
time passes, more and more Negro people 
will be used to fill a variety of jobs not now 
generally open to them—largely because they 
have not been qualified applicants and ap- 
plicants with satisfactory work experience 
the essential for any white person obtaining 
employment in such jobs. 

The one certain way to keep many such 
jobs from opening to Negro applicants ts 
to stir up trouble for the prospective em- 
ployer because somebody insists such a job 
is his or hers by right rather than by quall- 
fications and availability. 

Governor Harrison has stated clearly his 
conviction that the problems arising out of 
the racial situations best can be worked out 
at the community level—and by the people 
in each community. With that the Danville 
Register wholeheartedly agrees. Efforts to 
assist any group here in recent weeks has 
been only to toss oil on the fires. Hate— 
such as has existed—has been imported into 
Danville to counter the groundswell of good 
will that long prevailed in the community. 
The troublemaking faltered time and again, 
only to see the flames stirred anew by new 
arrivals from Atlanta, Washington, and else- 
where. 

Mayor Julian R. Stinson's statement 
should serve notice on the “outsiders,” 
whatever their color or their causes, that 
law and order will be enforced in Danville 
and that the violaters of the good conduct 
expected from all citizens cannot obtain 
any concessions from the authorities of Dan- 
ville. 

Respect for the law and for each other 
is the best course—the only course—for 
people who live in a community where de- 
cency is expected, yea required, of all. 


Some Constitutional Principles, of Rule 
by Law, Being Flouted by the Supreme 
Court and Executive Department Fla- 
grantly Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr, DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix to the Recorp a press release 
dated June 4, 1963, by the Honorable 
Hamilton A. Long, of New York City, in 
which he discusses some of the consti- 
tutional principles which are being 
flouted in our country today. Mr. Long 
is a retired attorney and a writer on 
constitutional law. His opinion is 
worthy of consideration. > 

The press release follows: 

Some CONSTITUTIONAL PRINCIPLES, OF RULE 
BY Law, BEING FLOUTED BY THE SUPREME 
Court AND EXECUTIVE ~DEPARTMENT FLA- 
GRANTLY TODAY 
The constitutional principles that (a) the 

14th amendment did not make the Bill of 

Rights applicable against the States and (b) 

a power which is granted under the Consti- 

tution to the Federal Government cannot 
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be misused by it to accomplish some pro- 
hibited end, as well as other basic principles, 
are being flouted continuingly and increas- 
ingly by Federal usurpers: most newswor- 
thily at present by the Supreme Court and 
executive department; according to an “open 
letter to the President” issued today by 
Hamilton A. Long—a member of the New 
York bar (retired) and a writer on consti- 
tutional law. U.S, Supreme Court deci- 
sions were cited by him supporting both 
points; and he stated this is appropos of cur- 
rent violations, actual and proposed, of lib- 
erty of individuals—regarding their consti- 
tutional property rights—under the guise of 
misconstrued equality, distorted from its 
constitutional meaning. 


“AN OPEN LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT” 


“1. The 14th amendment did not make the 
Bill of Rights applicable against the States, 
as proved conclusively by a distinguished 
and lengthy article, based upon exhaustive 
research, by Stanford University’s former 
Law Prof. Charles Fairman—supplemented 
by another splendid article by his colleague 
there, Prof. Stanley Morrison—in the Stan- 
ford Law Review of December 1949. Cit- 
ing the Fairman article, the Supreme 
Court admitted the truth of this proposition 
in the 1959 Bartkus case (p, 124 of opin- 
ton), stating: 

We have held from the beginning and 
uniformly that the due process clause of 
the 14th amendment does not apply to 
the States any of the provisions of the 
first eight amendments as such* The rele- 
vant historical materials have been canvassed 
by this Court and by legal scholars These 
materials demonstrate conclusively that the 
Congress and the members of the legislatures 
of the ratifying States did not contemplate 
that the 14th amendment was a shorthand 
incorporation of the first elght amendments 
making them applicable as explicit restric- 
tions upon the States.“ 

“No scholar possessing requisite compe- 
tence and intellectual integrity would pre- 
tend to the contrary. The two articles men- 
tioned above exposed, scorned, Justice Hugo 
Black's conflicting pretenses as being based 
upon inexcusably inadequate research. 

“2. A power granted to the Federal Gov- 
ernment under the Constitution cannot be 
misused to accomplish a prohibited end, as 
the Supreme Court soundly decided in the 
Butler (AAA) case in 1936, pages 73-74 of 
opinion; namely, the power to tax and spend 
cannot be misued to effect control over agri- 
culture, farmers. /This decision, entirely in 
keeping with the controlling intent with 
which the Constitution was framed and 
adopted (and no contrary amendment was 
ever adopted), continues to be the correct 
construction of the Constitution; which 
makes null and void the conflicting decision 
in 1942 in the Wickard case by which the 
Court committed rank usurpation. 

“3. Individual liberty—for instance, that 
part of liberty pertaining to the constitu- 
tional rights of owners of private property— 
can never properly be sacrificed in the name 
of equality, misconstrued to have a mean- 
ing never contemplated by the Framers and 
adopters of the original Constitution or of 
any amendment. Equality—meaning only 
in the eyes of God and of law, according to 
the Declaration of Independence—is always 
subject to the duty aspect of individual 
liberty-responsibility, including the legal 
and moral duty to respect others’ equal, con- 
stitutional, rights. The limits of the right 
to equality stop wheré the limits of the right 
to liberty begin; neither cah ever infringe 
upon the other's area, constitutionally. 

4. The foregoing is apropos, for example. 
of current violations and proposed violations 
of the constitutional rights of property—such 


+ Citing earlier cases. 
*Citing the Fairman article (mentioned 


above). 
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&s stores and restaurants; and it is particu- 
larly pertinent regarding those who violate 
Rule by Law, including law and order, to 
achieve ends in violation of others’ consti- 
tutional rights—falsely pretending that the 
end justifies the means: bankrupt morally. 
“HAMILTON A, Lona. 
“New Yore Crrr, June 4, 1963.“ 


Frederick County, Md., Schools and 
Impacted Area Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
Some feeling among my distinguished 
Colleagues that the Federal Govern- 
ment's aid to federally impacted school 
districts helps to finance educational 
Programs of frills and trivia because the 
educational expenditures of the school 
Systems of these impacted areas are not 
keeping pace with the efforts of the 
Federal Government. I would like to 
Call to the attention of the House the 
following tables which are concerned 
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with payments made under Public Law 
874 to the Board of Education of Fred- 
erick County, Md. 

In table 1, it should be noted that 
both the number and the percent of 
federally connected schoolchildren is 
increasing in Frederick County. Along 
with this increase in the number of 
federally connected schoolchildren en- 
rolled in the county schools, there is a 
corresponding increase in the expendi- 
tures made by the county itself for edu- 
cational purposes. 

Table 2, which shows cost per pupil 
for education in the county, indicates 
the sizable amounts of money spent each 
year for every student. 

From table 3 we learn that the Fred- 
erick County appropriations each year 
for school purposes are increasing at a 
rapid rate. 

As these tables prove, the Board of 
Education of Frederick County, Md., is 
meeting its responsibility with regard to 
funds which it receives from the Federal 
Government. Total local expenditures 
for education in Frederick County have 
kept pace with the Federal grants, while 
educational standards have been main- 
tained at a high level. The experience 
of Frederick County serves as another 
example of the need and of the value of 
aid to federally impacted school districts. 


Taste I. Board of Education of Frederick County, Md. Neceipis from Federal 
Government under Public Law 874 


980.1'| 9,713.8 
1,070.7 | 9,924.3 
1,226.7 | 10,155.0 
1, 464.5 | 10, 346.1 
1, 581.1 | 10, 500. 8 
1.574. 2 10, 890. 2 
1,840, 1 11, 082. 3 
2,075.2 | 11, 261.9 
2,161.8 | 11,409. 9 


Taste 2.—Board of Education of Frederick 
County, Frederick, Md—Cost per pupil 
belonging, grades 1-12: Current expenses, 


including administration and fired 

Charges, Frederick County public day 

schools, 1951-63 

= Cost per 
School year pil 

TTT 18179. 33 

1952-53 


Data from annual reports, Maryland State 
Department of Education. 

* Calculated, Board of Education of Fred- 
erick County. 

* Estimated, Board of Education of Freder- 
ick County. 


— $18, 403, 33 $93. 98 

— 42,350. 28 101. 43 

10, 693. 9 9.2 82. 295,179.92 | 49. 863. 03 115. 32 
10, 995. 0 9.7 | 2,553, 577.85 | 72,590.80 123. 55 
11. 881. 7 10.8 | 2,896, 319. 30 67,840. 80 130. 29 
11.810. 6 12. 43. 163. 797.07 | 90,766. 56 145. 20 
12, 081.9 13.1 | 4, 093, 588. 23 | 115, 633, 00 151. 45 
12, 464.4 12.6 | 4,948, 699.36 | 132,304.15 161.15 
12. 922. 4 14.3 | 5,083,030. 94 | 174,537.00 |. 18^. 40 
13,337. 1 15.6 | 5,383, 242.43 | 198, 003, 00 185. 05 
13, 631.7 18. 0 | 5, 897,927.99 | 227, 383. 00 200. 78 
57 


TABLE 3.— Board of Education of Frederick 
County, Md. Local revenue appropriations? 


$975, 339 49,7 1. 85 
1. 444, 703 52 8 1.34 
1, 252, 484 33.4 1.40 
1, 456, 546 44.2 1. 40 
1, 585, 275 37.9 1.40 
1, 689, 700 37.0 1.54 
2,029, 129 49.8 1.54 
2, 457, 550 58.9 1.84 
2.821. 253 50. 3 170 
3, 109, 991 48.2 1. 88 


1 Data from annual Maryland State Depart- 
ment of Education, x pres 
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Conflict of Interest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, two prob- 
lems of conflict of interest have come to 
public attention recently as a result of 
investigations by congressional commit- 
tees. Although the basic goal of each of 
these investigations is an examination 
of the procurement procedures in the 
Pentagon, the possibility of a conflict of 
interest is strong in both cases on the 
basis of evidence that is already clearly 
established in the records of the Mc- 
Clellan Permanent Investigating Sub- 
committee and the Stennis Preparedness 
Subcommittee. 

I am not stating that the men in- 
volved—Deputy Defense Secretary Ros- 
well Gilpatric and Navy Secretary Fred 
Korth—have been involved in acts that 
are a violation of the criminal law on 
“conflicts of interest.” The question of 
law violations remains to be determined 
by the evidence the McClellan subcom- 
mittee- and the Stennis subcommittee 
may produce in the next few weeks. 

It is clear from the evidence produced 
that Deputy Defense Secretary Gilpatric 
and Navy Secretary Korth have been 
careless with the ethical standards that 
must govern the conduct of all high gov- 
ernmental officials. This is a careless 
pattern that is improper, even if the men 
involved have somehow been able to 
rationalize and justify their activities 
to themselves. 

Such carelessness should not and can- 
not be tolerated in any governmental 
activity. This is particularly true of the 
activities of two of the highest officials 
in the Pentagon—Gilpatric, the No. 2 
man in that establishment, and Korth, 
the topman in the Navy. 

It is time for Defense Secretary Robert 
S. McNamara to speak out clearly on this 
issue to inform all officials of the Penta- 
gon that he does not condone question- 
able or improper activity, even if that 
activity may not constitute a pattern 
that justifies criminal prosecution. The 
Defense Secretary must set the tone for 
an agency that spends more than $50 
billion a year—more than half of our 
total budget. It is not enough for him 
to say that no law is violated. 

When Secretary McNamara appeared 
before the McClellan subcommittee on 
March 21, 1983, he commented on the 
possibility of “conflicts of interest” in 
answer to questions by Chairman Mc- 
CLELLAN: 

I want to say we share the same objective 
as the committee. We desire that there be 
no influence whatsoever of self-interest in 
the decisionmaking process of the Pentagon. 
To the best of my knowledge, there is none. 
I have insisted that others in the Department 
adhere to the same standards I do. And I 
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think any investigation of the committee will 
show that those are the highest in the 
Government. 


Since that testimony by Secretary Mc- 
Namara, there has been considerable 
evidence and testimony that has demon- 
strated the careless pattern of ethics. It 
is now time for Secretary McNamara to 
speak out forcefully with regard to the 
activities of Gilpatric and Korth in the 
TFX warplane contract award and the 
X-22 award for the vertical short takeoff 
and landing craft. 

Gilpatric, former lawyer for General 
Dynamics, did not disqualify himself 
from a large role in the TFX contract 
competition that pitted General Dynam- 
ics against Boeing. The high-level 
Source Selection Board was unanimous 
in recommending Boeing on the basis of 
superior performance and a lower price. 
Yet, we find that Gilpatric, Korth, Air 
Secretary Eugene Zuckert all joined in 
promoting selection of General Dynamics 
by Secretary McNamara. 

General Dynamics was awarded the 
contract on a program that may total 
$6.5 billion. It should be clear to every- 
one that Gilpatric should have disquali- 
fied himself from any role in this con- 
tract competition. This is particularly 
true when one notes that the McClellan 
subcommittee evidence also establishes: 

First. Gilpatric’s law firm, Cravath, 
Swaine & Moore, has continued to repre- 
sent General up to the present 
time and has received law fees of more 
than $300,000. 

Second. One of Gilpatric’s law firm 
partners has been named a director of 
General Dynamics. 

Third. Gilpatric is leaving the Gov- 
ernment this summer and has indicated 
he will return to the law firm which still 
represents General cs. 

Fourth. Gilpatric has refused to tell re- 
porters of the fees he has received from 
his law firm since joining the Govern- 
ment in January 1961, and he has spe- 
cifically refused to discuss whether any 
of the General Dynamics fees have been 
directly or indirectly routed to his pocket. 

This case alone demands close atten- 
tion by the House and Senate. It de- 
mands close attention by the American 
people. It demands that President Ken- 
nedy speak out and take the kind of ac- 
tion that indicates he has meant what 
he has said about establishing high ethi- 
cal standards in Government. Silence 
on the part of President Kennedy and 
Secretary McNamara amounts to con- 
doning this type of relationship which is 
careless and unhealthy at best. Certain- 
ly, we should be on guard so that this is 
not another case of careless Government 
ethics being rewarded with a medal and 
a commendation as happened under the 
Truman administration and the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

Navy Secretary Korth told the Senate 
Armed Services Committee on January 
18, 1962: 

I do retain stock in several banks, in one 
small children’s garment manufacturing 
company in Jamaica which does no business 
with the Government or with the Defense 
Establishment, and, likewise, own certain 
real estate ranches. 


The severing of relationships with all 
firms that have direct relationships with 
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the Defense Department is commendable. 
However, the investigation of the 22 
contract by the Stennis Preparedness 
Subcommittee has demonstrated the 
problem of retaining any interest in a 
large banking institution that may in- 
directly have an interest in the award of 
large defense contracts. 

Korth was president of Continental 
National Bank, Fort Worth, Tex., at the 
time he was named Navy Secretary. He 
was also a director of Bell Aerospace 
Corp., and the Bell company used the 
Continental National Bank as a financial 
institution. Korth says he plans to re- 
turn to the bank. 

This past relationship, and his plans 
to return to the Continental National 
Bank, does create a problem of a con- 
flict of interest when the Bell Aerospace 
Corp. or any other firm doing business 
with Continental Bank is involved in a 
contract competition that must be con- 
sidered by the Navy. 

Testimony before the Stennis sub- 
committee involved just such a competi- 
tion-betwen the Bell company and the 
Douglas Aircraft Co. for construction 
of an experimental vertical takeoff plane. 
Examine the documented facts: 

The Navy source selection team was 
unanimous for the Douglas Co. on the 
basis of a superior technical proposal 
and a lower price by about $350,000. The 
Bell company proposal was rated as “un- 
acceptable” on four major areas. 

Navy Secretary Korth stated that he 
was disassociating himself from the X22 
decision, which he certainly should have 
done in the light of his prior relationship 
with Bell. However, he continued to 
keep abreast of the X22 negotiations, 
and sat in on the briefings by the techni- 
cal experts. 

Deputy Defense Secretary Gilpatric 
made the decision to give the contract to 
Bell. He admitted the superior technical 
Proposal by Douglas. He said he had no 
information on the lower price proposal 
by Douglas. He said he had no infor- 
mation that Bell was unacceptable in 
four areas. Gilpatric said he decided, 
without research or documentation, that 
Bell was better from a standpoint of 
management and experience. He said he 
consulted only one man on this—Navy 
Secretary Korth. 

Certainly at this point, Gilpatric 
should have known he should not have 
consulted a man who had disqualified 
himself. If Gilpatric was so insensitive 
to the problem of ethics involved, Korth 
should have informed him that he would 
have nothing to say on the subject. 
Even with no consultation, this type of 
an arrangement is difficult to handle to 
avoid the influence of Korth’s past rela- 
tionship with Bell as a banker and as a 
director. Somehow, Gilpatric failed to 
recognize the problem and assured the 
Stennis subcommittee that Korth could 
be “objective, since I had to make the 
decision, and he did not.” 

The ridiculous reasoning of Gilpatric 
in this case is best demonstrated by 
simply calling your attention to the 
questioning of Gilpatric by Committee 
Counsel James Kendall: 

KENDALL. Now, as I understand it, Mr. 
Secretary, Secretary Korth entirely disas- 
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sociated himself from this award because 
of his previous connection with Bell in the 
banking business, and as a member of the 
Bell Board of Directors, is that correct? 

GILPATRIC, Yes. 

KENDALL. Then why did you go back to 
Secretary Korth to ask information about 
Bell's management? 

Grupatric. Well, I approached him in a 
different capacity than in a capacity as Sec- 
retary of the Navy. I asked him for a per- 
sonal opinion on a matter with which he had 
had knowledge and experience. I did not 
ask him to help advise me in making a de- 
cision. I asked him to give me a judgment 
on certain facts. And I felt that I could 
rely on his judgment as being objective, 
since I had to make the decision, and he did 
not. 

KENDALL, And he gave the Bell manage- 
ment a higher rating, is that correct? 

Gmrarnic. He told me that I could have 
confidence in the present management as 
contrasted with the competence of previous 
managements. 


It is my judgment that the Govern- 
ment could terminate either the TFX 
contract or the 22 contract on the 
basis that it is infected with a conflict of 
interest that is against public policy. 
Even with the evidence that is in the 
record at this stage, this case would 
seem to be comparable to the Dixon- 
Yates case in which the dual role of a 
financial adviser was the issue. I be- 
lieve that President Kennedy, McNamara 
and others in the administration should 
read that Dixon-Yates opinion by the 
Supreme Court—United States against 
Mississippi Valley Generating Co., Jan- 
uary 9, 1961—relative to the high stand- 
ard that must be retained. 

The Court stated: 

Section 434 is one of several penal conflict- 
of-Interest statutes which were designed to 
prohibit Government officials from engaging 
in conduct that might be inimical to the 
best interests of the general public. * * * 

The statute is directed at an evil which 
endangers the very fabric of a democratic 
society, for a democracy is effective only if 
the people have faith in those who govern, 
and that faith is bound to be shattered when 
high officials and their appointees engage 
in activities which arouse suspicions of mal- 
feasance and corruption. * * * 

The question is whether the Government 
may disaffirm a contract which is infected 
by an illegal conflict of interest. As we have 
indicated, the public policy embodied in sec- 
tion 434 requires nonennforcement, and this 
is true even though the conflict of interest 
was caused or condoned by high Government 
Officials, The same policy which prevents 
an administrative official from exempting his 
subordinates from the coverage of the stat- 
ute also dictates that the actions of such 
an official not be construed as requiring en- 
forcement of an illegal contract. 


When the pattern of activity by Gil- 
patric and Korth is measured against 
the opinion of the Supreme Court in the 
Dixon-Yates case, it would appear to 
be found wanting. It might be well for 
President Kennedy to make a sincere 
effort to measure the Gilpatrice role 
against the standards of ethics in his 
campaign speeches and in his comments 
since taking office. 

If he fails to do this he will be negli- 
gent. If he awards Gilpatric a medal 
or other commendation when Gilpatric 
leaves office, it will amount to adminis- 
e approval of a highly questionable 


Deficits Are Not Good for the Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, with 
the constant talk about the President’s 
tax bill, it is well to observe our spend- 
ing habits. Less income and more outgo 
Spell inflation and trouble. Lyle C. Wil- 
Son, in today’s Washington Daily News, 
thinks so, too. 

The article follows: 

DEFICIT PLAGUES KENNEDY 
(By Lyle C. Wilson) 

The Democrats are making progress in the 
field of Treasury deficits. Their deficits are 
getting bigger. 

President Kennedy has not yet matched 
the whopper turned in by Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower for the fiscal year 1959. But Mr. 
Kennedy is gaining. Ike’s big red number 
Was $124 billion. Mr. Kennedy began mod- 
estly at first. His fiscal year 1961 Treasury 
Geficit was a mere $3.8 billion. In fiscal 1960 
Ike had turned up a surplus of $1.2. But that 
trend was too good to last. After a modest 
first-year beginning, Mr. Kennedy came up in 
fiscal 1962 with a Treasury deficit of $6.3 bil- 
lion. Secretary Douglas Dillon toted up the 
Treasury's books as of last May 31 and found 
that for the first 11 months of the current 
1963 fiscal year, the Treasury deficit was an 
imposing $10.6 billion. Mr. Dillon expects 
that figure to have shrunk some this month 
so that when the fiscal year ends at mid- 
night, June 30, the deficit will be down to 
about $8.8 billion. 

But the upward trend is well established. 
Mr. Dillon estimates that the deficit in the 
next, 1964 fiscal year, will hit $11.9 billion. 
That figure may be somewhat gimmicked be- 
cause it is a matter of pride and politics 
with the Kennedys to keep their deficits be- 
low the 1959 whopper charged to Ike. Even 
80, the recorded and estimated Kennedy def- 
icits for 1961-64, inclusive, is $32.7 billion. 
The final figures are likely to be even larger. 

When the President sent to Congress 18 
months ago the budget for the current, 1963 
fiscal year, he predicted a surplus of $463 
million, Mr, Kennedy's economists are wish- 
ful thinkers, however. They misled him 
into a calculation that a booming business 
revival would greatly boost Treasury revenue 
in fiscal 1963. They did not press for econ- 
omies in Government spending as a hedge 
against any revenue miscalculation, 

On their advice, Mr. Kennedy finds him- 
self entrapped in the quicksands of deficit 
spending with no chance of being rescued in 
his first White House term and not much 
hope of rescue if he is President for another 
4 years beyond that. 

Deficit spending has become a political 
way of life, especially for the Democrats. 
Mr. Kennedy's economists have toyed with 
the idea of a pump priming spending pro- 
gram to give the economy a shot in the arm. 
They turned finally to a massive tax reduc- 
tion which would be accompanied by more 
Treasury deficits at least through fiscal year 
1967, They have not much interest in ex- 
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ploring the possibility of reducing Govern- 
ment spending toward a balanced budget. 

There are sober that endless def- 
icits—27 since 1930—seriously undermine 
the purchasing power of the dollar. The 
buck is worth about 45 cents now as com- 
pared to what it would buy in 1939. Sober 
warnings, too, that the unfavorable balance 
of international payments hurts the U.S. 
dollar. 

President Alfred Hayes of the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank said in an April speech 
before the Economic Club: “The inter- 
national payments deficit remains much too 
high. A prolongation of heavy deficits can- 
not fail to damage the dollar badly.” 

Mr. Hayes was talking about the dollar in 
your pocket and your dollar in the bank. 
President Kennedy’s proper pride in his 
place in history, may turn his economists to 
consider economy before he leaves the White 
House. And it may turn his f aid 
advisers to think harder about the imbalance 
of international payments and their effects 
on your dollars in pocket and bank, 


Moving Toward a Police State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, a 
great number of newspapers in this 
country are speaking out editorially in 
strong terms against the President’s civil 
rights proposals. One of the best I have 
seen on this subject has been printed in 
the Greenville News of Greenville, S.C., 
on June 21, 1963, and is entitled “Moving 
Toward a Police State.” I ask unani- 
mous consent that this editorial be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Movinc TOWARD A POLICE STATE 

(Norx.—Laws they are not which public 
approbation has not made so—Richard 
Hooker, 1594.) 


In his sweeping recommendations to Con- 
gress for a whole new set of oppressive civil 
rights laws, President Kennedy has asked of 
the American people and their elected repre- 
sentatives powers which neither he nor any 
other President or administration should 
have. 

The present U.S. Supreme Court, whch al- 
ready has made a shambles of legal precedent 
in the field of private relationships between 
divergent groups, might declare them valid, 
but at least one and most probably more of 
Mr. Kennedy’s would have been de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Court of a 
generation or two ago. 

More important, many of the American 
people will reject them on their face as an 
unwarranted extension of the powers of the 
executive branch of the Government to regu- 
late relationships which should be left to 
individual choice and mutual consent. 


If they stop and think what the runaway 
Federal courts could do with those laws in 
interpreting them as they are contested by 
persons surely to be charged of violating 
them, the majority will reject them out of 
fear for the future, no matter how much 
they favor the immediate purpose. 

Mr. Kennedy piously told Congress that 
he wanted the laws as a means of putting 
an end to “rancor, violence, disunity, and na- 
tional shame.” 

If for no reason other than that set forth 
in the quotation above from Richard Hooker, 
who lived in a time of absolute monarchs, 
or royal dictators, the laws will not work. 
The people will not stand for the Federal 
Government to tell them what they can 
and can't do with their private property, 
as restive as they are already under the re- 
strictions the Central Government has grad- 
ually forced upon them. 

Instead of putting an end to bitterness 
and strife, as Mr. Kennedy says, they will 
only add to them. He has made 
worse merely by failing to place the blame 
for the situation where it belongs. 

By the time they have been passed. 
and we doubt that Congress can or will 
pass them—the Nation may be disunited 
and torn by bitterness and violence great- 
er than it has seen at any time since the 
tragic and ruinous Reconstruction. 

In that era the Federal Government ran 
roughshod over the rights of white men 
and left both them and the freed slaves in 
a state of poverty that a century of progress 
brought about by hard work, not by Federal 
plans and programs, has not entirely wiped 
out. Only by the same ruthless use of mar- 
tial law could he enforce the proposed stat- 
utes. 

It was Abraham Lincoln who said in one 
of his speeches before he became President 
that of all the methods of redress of 
wrongs, mob violence was the most evil and 
the least effective. 

Yet is is against a background of mob vio- 
lence that the President is asking for these 
laws. Once fairly peaceful protest marches 
and sit-ins have turned into outright and 
savage attacks against the law and law en- 
forcement officers. 

He knows, or should, that they have re- 
sulted from the ever more radical actions of 
rival crusaders leading emotion-charged 
goys of Negroes who little know what they 

and understand nothing of the 
es by which it can be achieved. 

Oh, yes, he paid lipservice to local peace 
and good order. He urged the Negroes to 
stop their unlawful demonstrations, at least 
until Congress has had a chance to act in 
an atmosphere of peace and calm. But he 
has cited this very unrest, this wholesale 
civil disobedience, the threat of Negro leaders 
to defy all laws and all levels of government 
authority in Justification for his demands. 

Laws to protect civil liberty, which is some- 
thing quite different from what the Negro 
leaders are demanding, we have in plenty. 
And the President himself said that laws 
alone would not solve the problems. Indeed 
they will not. They will only make them 
worse. 

His proposal to forbid any discrimination 
by an establishment offering goods and serv- 
ices to the public is but a step away from 
seizure of private property without due proc- 
ess of law, a violation of a basic constitu- 
tional principle. 

The instigation of suits by the Department 
of Justice to force integration is an entirely 
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new and dangerous procedure, The Depart- 
ment has the power to enforce any Federal 
laws, but there is no law requiring integra- 
tion and Congress has repeatedly refused to 
enact such, 

The power to withhold Federal funds and 
projects from communities where officials 
practice discrimination apparently would 
make the bureaucrats the Judges of the facts. 
And what a mighty political weapon that 


costly and 
mentioned a billion dollars. In practice it 
probably would turn into a vast welfare 
program. It is an extension of a program al- 
ready in effect. 

In one case history in this program, it cost 
the taxpayers almost as much to retrain a 
coal miner for a job that didn’t exist as it 
does to train a jet pilot or an Army officer. 

The proposed law discrimination 
in both public and private employment al- 
most certainly would result in discrimina- 
tion in favor of the Negro, rather than equal 
opportunity. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Kennedy is in a politi- 
cal dilemma and is trying to scheme his way 
out of it. He made a lot of rash civil rights 
promises during the campaign of 1960. After 
a few months in office he found he couldn’t 
possibly keep them. Now he is in danger of 
losing the Negro vote because he hasn't thus 
far led them to the golden streets. 

On civil rights, he has painted himself into 
a corner. He has made still more promises, 
signed a few executive orders, demanded 
preferential legislation, some of which he 
has gotten. The Negroes have not been 
satisfied. 

The demonstrations got worse as more 
fund-collecting organizations started shows 
of thelr own. He made the mistake of open- 
ly encouraging the demonstrations. Now 
they threaten wholesale civil disorder and 
he is trying to head it off with drastic civil 
rights legislation. 

Recent months have shown that the United 
States could easily become a police state, 
with the President sending into any com- 
munity marshals and troops at will. Enact- 
ment of the laws he proposes would just 
about make it complete by further threat- 
ening the Nation with a race war. 


Government Lotteries of Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, the Dominican Republic, and 
Nepal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. FINO, Mr. Speaker, today, I would 
like to tell the Members of this House 
about four more foreign countries which 
utilize government-run lotteries to not 
only yield high revenues but to control 
and regulate the normal human urge to 
gamble. 

Out of 77 foreign countries Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
and Nepal are included as those nations 
which recognize and accept the gambling 
spirit of its people and operate govern- 
ment-run lotteries for the people’s wel- 
fare and the government’s need. 

Czechoslovakia is one of the few Com- 
munist nations to operate a lottery and 
has found it very productive as far as 
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profits are concerned. Last year, the 
gross receipts came to over 88 ½ million. 
After payment of prizes and expenses of 
running the lottery, the net income to 
the government was about 62 ½ million. 
The profits are used for construction of 
new factories, and hospitals, and cul- 
tural purposes. 

Denmark, like the other countries 
where government controlled and op- 
erated lotteries are legal and proper, has 
reduced gambling to an orderly mini- 
mum by state control. They have no 
underworld problems and illegal betting 
is not the source of difficulty to the po- 
lice as it is here in the United States. 

The gross receipts for 1962 were 
$7,812,000. After prizes, the net income 
to the government was $652,000. The 
above figures are higher than the previ- 
ous year. The profits to the government 
were applied to the general fund of the 
treasury. 

Dominican Republic is a small nation 
but derives monetary benefit from its 
recognition of the fact that people like 
to gamble. 

In 1962, the gross receipts came to over 
$34% million. The government's in- 
come, some $614 million, was not ear- 
marked for any particular project but 
was rather applied to the general fund 
of the treasury. 

Nepal, although a small and poor 
country, has two privately-run lotteries 
which are supervised by the govern- 
ment, The gross receipts from running 
both lotteries were $53,288. The net 
income came to about $20,000 which 
was earmarked for the Tuberculosis As- 
sociation of Nepal and Funeral Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, we can derive a tre- 
mendous revenue here in the United 
States if we copied a page from the story 
of these foreign countries. We can, 
through a national lottery in the United 
States bring into the coffers of our 
Treasury over $10 billion a year in needed 
additional funds. Only a national lot- 
tery can provide us with added moneys 
to give a tax cut to our hard-pressed 
taxpayers and start reducing our na- 
tional debt. 

Mr. Speaker, why cannot we follow 
the wisdom of our foreign friends? Why 
cannot we even follow the example of 
New Hampshire? 


Coal Was Not the First Major Industry in 
West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, long before the western coun- 
ties of Virginia became an independent 
State, natural resources formed the basis 
of localindustry. In its issue of June 16, 
1963, the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette- 
Mail describes the use made of mineral 
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deposits in western Virginia prior to the 
Civil War. 

Many years before the coal fields were 
developed, ironmaking and saltmaking 
were big industries in the land that is 
now my State. Saltmaking goes back 
over 200 years, to the early Colonial days 
and to primitive methods originated by 
the Indians. Ironmaking goes back to 
1790, when the first furnace was built at 
Kings Creek, in Hancock County. Soon, 
every kind of hardware, from cannon- 
balls to railroad spikes, was produced 
locally. In 1860 still another natural re- 
source came into prominence when an oil 
boom took place at Burning Springs, in 
Wirt County, and also at Parkersburg, 
in Wood County. 

Mr. President, the early industrial de- 
velopment of West Virginia, as told in 
this article in the Gazette-Mail, is an im- 
portant part of the industrial history of 
America. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STRONG INDUSTRIAL PATTERN IN REGIME 

Berore Crvi Wan 

A well-defined pattern of industrial struc- 
ture had developed in western Virginia, now 
West Virginia, long before the Civil War. 

Ironmaking and saltmaking were big in- 
dustries then and In both, western Virginia 
was a national leader. By 1860, steamboats 
had been plying the Ohio and sections of 
the Kanawha and Monagahela Rivers for 
decades, The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
with its promise of prosperity to come, had 
pushed through the mountains to the Ohio 
River at Wheeling and Parkersburg, each 
a stepping-off point for Midwest pioneers. 

By 1860, Charleston, then the center of 
one of the Nation's largest salt industries, 
had a population of 1,520; Parkersburg, 
2,493; Wheeling, 14,083, and Martinsburg, 
3,364. Harpers Ferry, site of a U.S. arsenal 
and rifle works, had more than 3,000 persons 
and was one of the important towns of 
Virginia. Clarksburg, Fairmont and Mor- 
gantown were flourishing small towns. 

The State's first boom town, Burning 
Springs in Wirt County, which now has a 
population of 25 „ had a population 
estimated at 4,000 to 6,000 persons in 1860. 
The Burning Springs oil boom began on 
May 1, 1860, with a 100-barrel well. The 
bubble burst suddenly on May 30, 1863, when 
Confederate Gen. William Jones and his 
raiders burned the wells, tanks and barges. 
This strike was only 9 months after the 
Drake well at Titusville, Pa., and though the 
boom was short lived it proved the forerun- 
ner of intense development later. 

There were other industries, too, such as 
boatyards, tanneries, textile milis, sawmills 
and grain mills. Hardy pioneers had barely 
tasted the profits from coal, oil, gas and 
timber. The real development of these in- 
dustries came later, spurred by outside cap- 
ital. 

Almost from the start, natural resources 
formed the basis of the State’s industrial 
structure, a condition that led to irritation 
and friction with the plantation economy of 
the Old Dominion. In fact, this economic 
difference was a basic cause of the formation 
of West Virginia. 

The first known industry, other than home 
crafts, in what is now West Virginia was salt 
making. The Indians knew that if they 
bolled water from natural brine springs they 
could produce salt, Artifacts found around 
some of the State’s salt springs indicate that 
saltmaking had been practiced for a long 
time before the coming of white settlers. 
Mary Draper Ingles, a white woman captured 
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by the Shawnees, was put to work boiling 
water from a spring located near the present 

town of Malden in 1755. A village of Dela- 
ware Indians was to be making salt 
in the Little Kanawha Valley area in 1770. 

White settlers soon adopted the Indian 
method of making salt and then made im- 
provements by digging and drilling wells and 
by more efficient evaporating methods. 
While Kanawha County was still a part of 
Virginia, the area around Charleston pro- 
duced more than a million bushels of salt a 
year and ranked among the three largest salt 
centers in the Nation. Smaller quantities 
were produced also at sites on the Elk, Little 
Kanawha, and Ohio Rivers. 

Production records show that the Kanawha 
region produced 150 bushels of salt a day as 
early as 1797. The peak was reached in 1850 
with a total output of 3,142,000 barrels and 
then a decline began. By 1873, the salt in- 
dustry was on Its way out. 

Salt production called for ingenuity and 
in their efforts to become, efficient, the early 
Producers became pioneers in new equipment 
and new methods that were to be used later 
by other industries. “Uncle Billie’ Morris, a 
Salt-well driller in the Kanawha area, in- 
vented slips or jars for drilling tools that 
Were later used in oil and gas well drilling. 
Salt producers, who at first copied the Indian 
method of using wood for fuel, later used 
coal and natural gas to fire their furnaces. 
The Kanawha Salt Co., organized in 1817 as 
A cooperative to control prices and produc- 
tion, probably was the first industrial trust 
in America. 

The first iron ore furnace west of the Al- 
leghenies was erected on Kings Creek in Han- 
cock County in 1790. This furnace made 
cannon balls, which helped Perry win the 
Battle of Lake Erie in the War of 1812. Iron 
ore furnaces sprang up in a number of places 
in West Virginia, including the Morgantown 

urea and the Northern Panhandle, The iron 
Was used to supply rails and spikes and loco- 
motives for railroads, to furnish hoes and 
axes for farmers and picks and shovels for 
miners, 

West Virginia's first steel mill was estab- 
lished at Wheeling in 1832. Then the State's 
Steel industry was concentrated in the 
Wheeling area which rivaled Pittsburgh in- 
dustrially. The discovery of rich iron ore 
beds in the Great Lakes area later brought 
and end to the use of low grade ore from 
West Virginia but the steel industry con- 
tinued to grow in the Northern Panhandle 
because of coal and river transportation. 

The lumber industry in West Virginia grew 
very slowly at first. The water-powered saw- 
mill, introduced about 1755, had its impact 
and railroad and river transportation pro- 
vided new markets, but it was not until 1881 
when the steam-powered band mill was in- 
troduced that lumber came into its own. 

Wheeling was one of the pioneer industrial 
towns west of the Alleghenies. The National 
Road, the first wagon route between the east 
and the Ohio River, was opend to Wheeling in 
1818. A year before that, the Washington, 
one of the first successful steamboats on the 
Ohio, was built at Wheeling. Now the boat- 
building industry boomed along with iron 
Manufacture; glass factories were started, 
and taverns, blacksmith shops and provision 
Stores sprang up. 

In 1831, the flow of imports through 
Wheeling was so heavy that the town was 
Made a port of entry by Congress. In 1836, 
Wheeling was an incorporated city and 
Within 10 years waterworks were being built. 
By 1849, Wheeling became known as the Nail 
City because of its iron works, and a bitter 
fight was being waged with Pittsburgh as to 
Which city would become the leading manu- 
facturing center of the West. 

Parkersburg, incorporated in 1810, also was 
an early industrial center. By 1844, it was 
one of the most important towns on the Ohio 
River. Its population had grown to 1,400 and 
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it had many taverns, stores, a bank, boat- 
yard, tanneries, and other small industrial 
plants. Parkersburg’s first real boom, how- 
ever, came in 1860 with the drilling of the 
first oil wells along the Hughes and Little 
Kanawha Rivers. Progress was interrupted 
briefiy during the Civil War but development 
resumed when peace was restored. 

Clarksburg, though handicapped by lack 
of steamboat transportation, nevertheless 
had boatyards and wagon shops as early as 
1798 and in 1810 had its first newspaper. 
Whisky and some flour were floated on flat- 
boats down at West Fork and the Mononga- 
hela Rivers to Pittsburgh or taken across the 
mountains on packhorses. Generally, how- 
ever, grain was fed to livestock which could 
transport itself to eastern markets. 

Martinsburg had its biggest boom, starting 
in 1837 when the right-of-way survey for 
the Baltimore & Ohio Ratlroad was starting. 
Prosperity continued until interrupted by 
the Civil War. 

Harpers Ferry, another eastern panhandle 
town, was thriving before the Civil War. In 
1796, Congress had ordered an arsenal estab- 
lished there because of the abundance of 
wa wer. The arsenal and the later ad- 
dition of Hall’s Rifle Works changed a placid 
village into a busy community of 3,000 and 
one of the most important towns in Vir- 
ginia, 

A number of other towns in western Vir- 
ginia had industry well before the Civil War, 
including Point Pleasant where a boatyard 
was built in 1849;, Morgantown, which had 
stores, taverns, potteries, wagon shops, boat- 
yards, two tanneries, a distillery and iron- 
works before 1800; Fairmont, which had 
woolen mills by 1831; Grafton, which became 
a railroad center about 1856; Berkeley 
Springs, a resort town, and Lewisburg, an ed- 
ucational and cultural center. 

There were many other small towns and 
villages that had industries—a distillery 
(whisky was a big business then), a boatyard, 
a shop, a gristmill or weaving looms. Most 
of the production, however, was for home 
consumption. 

Huntington, Beckley, Bluefield, and other 
southern West Virginia towns were yet to 
make their marks. West Virginia’s multi- 
billion dollar coalfield, its oll and gas fields, 
its timber boom were yet to come. 


A Way To Save Dropouts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Hon. Abraham D. Beame, comptroller of 
the city of New York, at the annual 
luncheon of the Westchester Region 
Women’s American ORT at the Hotel 
Americana, New York City, on June 11, 
1963. 

REMARKS BY COMPTROLLER ABRAHAM D. BEAME 
AT ANNUAL LUNCHEON OF WESTCHESTER RE- 
GION WOMEN'S AMERICAN ORT 
For many years—as a city official concerned 

with the basic problems of people, and as a 

member of Jewish welfare and community 

groups—I have watched the work of Organi- 
zation for Rehabilitation Through Training. 

I have taken pride in the great amount of 

good you are doing for our people, and for 

the world. 
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As a former teacher, I have been intensely 
interested in the instruction which is the 
basis of the work of the Organization for 
Rehabilitation Through Training. I have 
been especially impressed by the broad range 
of pupils to whose welfare you are dedi- 
cated—people of all ages and of many back- 
grounds. 

I have always felt inspired by ORT's creed, 
that man can best be helped by being as- 
sisted to become independent, self-support- 
ing, and self-respecting. And for some time 
now, it has been apparent to me that this 
creed is not limited to refugees from Algeria, 
fugitives from Red oppression, or survivors of 
concentration camps. 

Here in our cities, our suburbs, indeed, 
throughout our Nation, there are lessons to 
be learned from ORT's reason for existence. 
Most American communities face a growing 
crisis with a large and restless portion of our 
population, who also need training, guidance, 
and jobs. I refer to young people in the late 
teens and early twenties. 

A report by the U.S. Department of Labor, 
Just last week, showed a big increase in the 
number of teenagers who are not going 
back to school, and are looking for Jobs. The 
Department said that the number of jobless 
youngsters rose 300,000 during the month of 
May alone. 

The Federal labor experts also said that by 
1965, New York State alone will have nearly 
600,000 teenage employables. That's close to 
8 percent of the total for the whole country, 
and an increase of 23.5 percent in the State 
for a 5-year period. 

The future of our own democracy, and of 
the world, depends upon these boys and 
girls. Those who have been trained and edu- 
cated sufficiently to take positions almost at 
once in businesses, laboratories, and the pro- 
fessions are not our problem youth, Our 
concern ‘must be directed toward the thou- 
sands who have cut their education too short, 
so that they lack the minimum needed to 
qualify for regular employment. 

Here in New York City we have a growing 
contingent of these aimless young people. 
The records show that about 39,500 boys and 
girls received academic high school diplomas 
last year, while almost 17,000 others dropped 
out before completing this minimum of edu- 
cation. 

And even more to the point, our vocation- 
al high schools should be producing a steady 
stream of recruits for the essential trades 
and services, but they had more dropouts 
than graduates. The statistics show that 
5,571 received diplomas, but 6,299 quit. 

A report by the Taconic Foundation last 
year showed that the Food Trades High 
School had 10 dropouts for each 5 graduates. 
The Printing Trades High School saw five 
youngsters quitting school for each five 
graduated. Schools dealing with the cloth- 
ing industries—one of New York City’s larg- 
est sources of jobs—lost four dropouts for 
each six graduates. 

The youth board says that there are now 
an accumulated total of 96,000 boys and girls 
in the ages between 14 and 19, who dropped 
out of elementary, junior high, and high 
schools, 96,000 youngsters facing a complex 
and competitive world, without the basic 
tools. 

The figures for New York City may be 
somewhat higher than those for surround- 
ing areas, because we have more children 
from disadvantaged homes and families un- 
familiar with our language. 

But, the same problem is moving into the 
suburbs. We've been warned that the re- 
gional population will increase 6 million by 
1980, and most of the increase will be outside 
the city. You'll be facing problems on our 
scale more and more as the years pass. 

Up to now, it has become habitual to call 
on Government to solve these problems. 
But, Government alone cannot solve them. 
Federal funds have been used in various 
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programs to help train youth for productive 
jobs. Some of these pilot projects have been 
successful, but only in limited areas and 
among small numbers of young people. 

The time has come for our leaders of com- 
merce and industry to understand that the 
future of these boys and girls will be an im- 
portant factor in the future health of our 
entire economy. These aimless youngsters 
should be part of the useful manpower—and 
also the buying consumers—of the future. 

Every effort should be made to encourage 
business and industry to jump into this cam- 
paign with both feet for their own benefit, 
as well as for the good of the community. 

The Federal Government should consider 
the use of special incentives for the more 
active participation of business and Industry. 
Such an incentive could very well take the 
form of a tax credit for any business which 
takes untrained youngsters off the streets, 
trains them for useful work, and gives them 

obs. 

: Business and industry would benefit from 
such a program, by having a new pool of 
young and vital manpower, trained to the 
specific needs of specific jobs. The entire 
community would gain, now and in future 
years, from the increased purchasing power 
of more consumers with regular incomes to 
spend. And Government would benefit, by 
turning idle boys and girls into good, pro- 
ducing, taxpaying citizens. 

There is nothing too startling about this 
idea of tax incentives. Government offers 
increasingly liberal tax allowances for con- 
structing new facilitles—so, why not tax 
credits for building and training manpower? 
Government provides incentives in depressed 
areas * * and large segments of our youth 
are a depressed area of society. 

But I want to stress, as forcefully as I can, 
that no such program can hope to be success- 
ful unless it is based on a firm and unques- 
tionable foundation of - nondiscrimination. 
There must be no limitations of race or 
creed, in any place where these incentives 
are offered. The people’s money must be 
used for the advantage of all the people * * + 
not just selected groups. 

I am glad to have the opportunity to dis- 
cuss this idea with a group from outside our 
city, because it is important to realize that 
the solution to the problem of untrained, 
jobless youth cannot affect one community 
alone. 


Law Observance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
distinguished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, the Honorable EMANUEL CELLER, 
delivered a very excellent brief address 
at Exhibition Hall, Rockefeller Center, 
during the ceremonies attendant upon 
“Law Observance” by the Federal Bar 
Association. I ask unanimous consent 
that his very excellent and inspirational 
speech be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, thé address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Law OBSERVANCE 
(By Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, of New York) 

The history of civilizations is the history 

of law. The obverse is equally true. What 
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is law, after all, but sensitivity to the rights 
of others—civil rights, civil liberties, personal 
and property rights. Where there is a wrong, 
there must be a remedy, and it is this search 
for the remedy that distinguishes civilized 
man from man who embraces the law of the 
jungle. 

The Ten Commandments, the Golden Rule, 
the Magna Carta, the Bill of Rights in our 
Constitution are fundamental laws that 
propelled man forward. 

Robert Frost said, “Good fences make good 
neighbors.” The law is the fence that de- 
fines the rights and privileges and immuni- 
ties of each of us so that we can live se- 
curely in understanding of our own rights 
as well as those of our neighbors. Every in- 
fraction of the law injures the fabric of so- 
ciety, which means it injures you as an inte- 
gral part of that fabric. 

To many, the concept of anarchy is at- 
tractive. Unfortunately, the facts of life 
belie that concept every day, if not every 
hour. Man has not reached that degree of 
perfectability. For the anarchist himself 
this may be an ideal state but what if his 
next door neighbor turns anarchist on him? 

Law is the resolution of conflicting in- 
terests. Where there is a lawlessness, there 
is chaos, confusion, lack of definition, and 
more often than not, the letting of blood— 
indeed war. 

Thus, as civilized people, we pursue the 
ideal, some day to realize a world of law 
and order where adj claims are 
achieved through the due process of law and 
not by way of the dust of an exploded atom 
bomb. 

The law would be useless unless ob- 
served—as useless as whispering into the ear 
of a corpse. It would only be a pious decla- 
ration. 

We are a government of law—not of men. 
All men, high or low, must respect and ob- 
serve the law. No Governor like a Wallace 
can be above the law. As Lord Coke in- 
formed King James, there is a law above 
the King. 

“Equal justice under the law” is the ring- 
ing slogan on the facade of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court Building. The law must be 
color blind. Black and white alike must 
observe it. All are equal under the law. 


The Usurpation of State Powers by the 
Federal Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JAMES T. BROYHILL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr, BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, many thoughtful Ameri- 
cans are discussing and analyzing the 
development of Federal power in the last 
three decades. State authority has 
surely declined as economic dependence 
upon Washington has grown. The temp- 
tation of Federal funds and a desire not 
to be left behind in getting a share from 
the Federal Treasury produces long- 
range consequences that has weakened 
the will and perhaps even the ability 
of States to meet the needs of their 
own people. 

This trend is discussed forcefully and 
well in the following editorial broadcast 
on June 11 by the Jefferson Standard 
Broadcasting Co. of Charlotte, N.C. I 
wish to recommend it for careful read- 
ing by the Congress. 
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In a much reviewed book, “The Coming 
World Transformation,” Prof. Ferdinand 
Lundberg, of New York University, expresses 
the opinion that in 25 to 150 years the State 
governments in this country will disappear 
as such and become mere administrative di- 
visions of the Federal Government like 
French departments. 

The idea is not new. Reviewers ot the book 
have said that this trend began during the 
great depression when State governments, 
unable to perform the services expected of 
them, turned to the Federal Government for 
grants in aid. That explanation is true only 
insofar as economic dependence is concerned, 
because the quickest way for any govern- 
ment to dissipate its independence is to 
make itself economically dependent on an- 
other. 

It is, however, unsound to believe that the 
States cannot perform the required services. 
The Federal Government has no sources of 
money that the States do not have, because 
it gets its revenue by taxing the same peo- 
ple. States and municipalities have found 
it easier to go to Washington for grants-in- 
aid than to perform the service themselves. 
They are like the sea gulls that lived on the 
waste from a fish cannery and starved to 
death when the cannery closed because they 
had forgotten how to catch their own fish. 

This economic dependence has led to a 
still more insidious weakening of the State 
governments through questionable interpre- 
tation of the Federal Constitution. The gen- 
eral welfare clause, for example, has been 
stretched to cover almost anything the Fed- 
eral Government wants to do. 

The interstate commerce clause also has 
been pulled out of shape. The 10th amend- 
ment, which says that any powers not spe- 
cifically delegated to the Federal Govern- 
ment are kept by the States, has been prac- 
tically forgotten. That part of the fifth 
amendment which says that private prop- 
erty shall not be taken for public use without 
due process of law has been nullified by the 
withholding tax. 

These are only a few examples of how the 
States have surrendered without a fight to 
the usurpation of their powers by the Fed- 
eral authorities. Hardly anybody protests, 
because almost a fifth of the people are get- 
ting checks from the U.S. Treasury. 

First they pay the money in taxes, and 
then they receive it back in checks for al- 
most innumerable so-called services. They 
are being bribed with their own money to 
bypass the State government and hold out 
tincups to Washington. 

Whether this trend has gone too far to be 
reversed we don’t know, but at the present 
rate our unique system which has ted 
individual liberty better than any other ever 

vised will become like scores of all-power- 

central governments under which the 
ordinary man is more a subject than a citi- 
zen. 


Kennedy and Dictators 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Greenville Piedmont, of Greenville, 
S. C., has printed in its June 21, 1963, is- 
sue some pertinent editorial comments 
on the proposed Civil Rights Act of 1963. 
The editorial is entitled “Kennedy and 
Dictators.” I ask unanimous consent 
that this editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KENNEDY AND DICTATORS 


President Kennedy raised the ghost of Re- 
construction in his civil rights message to 
Congress. 

If his bill were enacted into law, it would 
give him and his brother, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, dictatorial powers of the greatest mag- 
nitude, powers of grave import to every in- 
dividual and business in the country, powers 
More immense than have ever before in this 
country been entrusted to two men. 

Most of the weapons in the Kennedy bill 
were held at the throat of the South, but no 
Tegion of the country would escape their 
effect. 

Broadly, the bill would outlaw racial dis- 
crimination in stores, hotels, restaurants, 
theaters, and all privately owned places 
which serve the public, 

It would outlaw discrimination in schools, 
jobs, and at the polling place. 

It would allow the Attorney General to 
institute school desegregation suits on his 
Own and would give him punitive powers of 
enforcement. 

It would give President Kennedy the power 
to withhold public money for such localities 
as he chooses. 

It would spend as much as a billion dollars 
on training Negroes and other untrained 
Persons. 

It would force the employment of Negroes 
regardless of the wishes of the employer. 

The bill speaks for itself. 

But there is one clear implication that lies 
beneath the surface of the wording. It is 
that the Kennedys are trying to take to them- 
Selves massive powers of enforcement, pun- 
ishment, and retaliation such as this country 
has never seen, but which are comparable to 
those invested in themselves by men like 
Hitier, Stalin, and Mussolini. 


The “Slick” Approach of Red Aggression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, if 
the United States is to successfully re- 
Sist the relentless aggression of commu- 
nism, and if the free world is to persevere 
through to victory, it is imperative that 
we understand the diverse means of 
Communist encroachment. 

An extremely valuable article concern- 
ing the Kremlin’s very dangerous, yet 
little appreciated, and use of oil as an 
instrument of aggression appeared in the 
April 1963 issue of the VFW American 
Security Reporter. As Members of this 
House are aware, the VFW American 
Security Reporter is the widely respected 
monthly publication of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and is devoted exclusively 
to startegic matters. The VFW Ameri- 
can Security Reporter is published under 
the supervision of Mr. Byron B. Gentry, 
the national comander in chief of the 
VFW Mr. Gentry, a distinguished attor- 
ney and author, is a personal friend of 
many Members of this House. 

The article I refer to is entitled, “The 
Slick Approach of Red Aggression,” and 
Was written by Brig. Gen. J. D. Hittle, 
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USMC, retired, Director, National Secu- 
rity and Foreign Affairs. I believe that 
this article is particulerly significant in 
that it relates the increased importance 
which the Soviet Union is placing on 
commerce as a weapon in the protracted 
conflict in which we are engaged. 

Oil, as General Hittle points out, is a 
major instrument of Communist com- 
mercial warfare. 

The article is exceptionally noteworthy 
in that it quotes extensively from a re- 
cent speech by Mr. George F. Getty II, 
the president of the Tidewater Oil Co. 
Mr. Getty is widely recognized as a lead- 
ing authority on oil production, distribu- 
tion, and the overall economic and stra- 
tegic aspects of the petroleum industry. 
His remarks are particularly interesting 
in that they are based upon his recent 
observations during a month-long tour 
of Soviet oil areas. Mr. Getty delivered 
a speech in Fort Worth, Tex. The 
speech has been recognized as one of 
the most perceptive, informative, and au- 
thoritative evaluations of Soviet Russia's 
intentions and capabilities with respect 
to oil exports. 

Because of the importance of this arti- 
cle in the VFW American Security Re- 
porter, and the extremely valuable in- 
formation contained in the excerpts from 
Mr. George F. Getty's speech, I commend 
it to the attention of Members of this 
House. The text of the article follows: 
Tue Stuck“ APPROACH OF RED AGGRESSION 

The Kremlin uses every means avallable as 
weapons for furthering Red aggression. 
Thus, the more industrialized the Soviet 
Union becomes, the more diverse become the 
tools of conquest. 

For some years following the Red Revolu- 
tion in Russia, the popular caraciture of the 
Communist terrorist was a bushy-bearded 
Bolshevik with a fused bomb in each hand. 
But, as the Soviet Union has matured—but 
not mellowed—and become stronger the 
means of expanding the Red realm have 
become more diverse and subtile, and hence 
more dangerous. 

Today the agent-provocateur of Commu- 
nist aggression is no longer the wild-eyed, 
bomb-throwing Bolshevik. He has been sup- 
planted in large measure by a Communist in 
a blue serge suit, carrying a briefcase con- 
taining sales lists and order blanks. All of 
this serves to underline how important com- 
merce has become in the scheme of Red 
aggression. Merely because Khrushchey may 
have discarded Stalin’s preference for can- 
non and tirade, and has adopted a more 
sophisticated emphasis upon commerce and 
trade, does not mean that Communist 
aggression is lessening or less vicious. 

As the Kremlin strategists well realize, 
commerce is one of the most effective means 
to gain entry into a country, weaken its 
bonds of alliance to the West, and create a 
closer relationship with the Soviet Union. 

It is in the light of these considerations 
that the Soviet Union’s increasing use of oil 
as a weapon of Communist trade expansion 
becomes all the more important and dan- 
gerous. The Kremlin is placing constantly 
heavier emphasis upon oll as a weapon of 
economic expansion into non-Communist 
areas. They are doing it for two very fun- 
damental reasons: First, because oll is an 
indispensable requirement for every nation 
in the modern world; and second, the Soviet 
Union has lots of oil. 

One of the most informative and authori- 
tative evaluations of Soviet oll production 
and export was presented by Mr. George F. 
Getty II. in a recent speech in Fort Worth, 
Tex. Mr. Getty, president of the Tidewater 
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Oil Co., based his report on firsthand obser- 
vation obtained during a month of touring 
Soviet oll areas. 

Here are some of the key points of Mr. 
Getty’s Fort Worth speech: 

“In 15 years, from 1946 to 1962, they in- 
creased oll production from only 432,000 bar- 
rels a day to 3.3 million barrels. That's quite 
a jump. Some time ago, we made the same 
increase in our own production, but it took 
us 31 years from 1907 to 1939. 

"With production of about 3.3 million bar- 
rels a day, in world production they are sec- 
ond only to our own 7 million barrels daily. 
And they are continuing to close the produc- 
tion gap. For the end of their present 7-year 
plan, in 1965, they have targeted production 
at 4.8 million barrels daily, * * + 

“The Soviet Union also is expanding its 
merchant fleet. Soviet officials stated that 
luckily they don't have to bulld tankers be- 
cause the free world has been so nice and 
built so many extra ones which are available 
at low charter rates. But we gathered from 
several conversations and recent reports that 
large tankers, 25,000 to 35,000 tons, are being 
constructed on the Black Sea.. 

“I am convinced that the Soviets have 
used and will continue to use their abundant 
oll resources to expedite their own industrial 
expansion and to extend their political in- 
fluence, undermine freedom, and spread 
communism in the free world. 

“The Soviets crude oll production allowed 
them in 1953 to export 35,000 barrels a day 
to the free world. In 1961, this jumped to a 
610,000-barrels-a-day average, or 3 percent 
of the free world oll demand. 

“Let's not kid ourselves, They are going 
to trade their oll for this equipment and 
these facilities, as well as for raw materials, 
food, chemicals, and other commodities from 
Manufacturers and producers in the free 
world. One can’t get around the fact that 
this trade with the Communists has been, 
and will be, freely entered into by many na- 
tions because, as in all enduring commercial 
relationships, both parties expect to benefit. 
Over a billion dollars worth of plant, equip- 
ment, and metal goods were sold to the Com- 
munist bloc by the free world in 1960. 

“Take Italy, for example, the Soviets bar- 
tered 100,000 barrels of crude ofl a day over 
a 5-year period—about 20 percent of the 
Italian oil requirements—in return for spe- 
cific quantities of much needed 40-inch pipe, 
pumps, synthetic fibers, and other essentials. 
Italy picks up the oil at Black Sea ports at a 
price equivalent to $1 a barrel. At that 
price, it’s hardly worth taking oil out of the 
ground in Texas.” 

The vast implications of Soviet use of oll as 
an instrument of aggression can be realized 
from Mr. Getty’s remarks. 

Literally and figuratively, the methods of 
Communist aggression are more “slick” and 
subtle and more pervasive than in the past. 


Lincoln White, Consul General at 
Melbourne, Australia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES 


KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
note that Lincoln White, a native of my 
hometown of Chattanooga, is leaving 
his position in the Department of State 
in Washington to become consul gen- 
eral at Melbourne, Australia. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to wish Mr. White well in his new as- 

* 
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signment and to commend him warmly 
for the outstanding job he has done as 
chief spokesman in this vital branch 
of our Government. I think that the 
editorial which appeared in the Knox- 
ville News Sentinel expresses the high 
esteem in which Lincoln White has al- 
ways been held by all those who haye 
had contact with him, ) 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial be printed in the appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Linc WHTTE’S CREDO 

In his years in Washington chief State 
Department spokesman Lincoln White has 
had one credo: Never knowingly to mislead a 
newsman seeking facts. 

That is a difficult credo for a Government 
press agent—and especially for one whose 
daily fare is in the woolly world of foreign 
policy. But a generation of grateful re- 
porters can testify that Linc White has ob- 
served it well. 

Now Linc, at 57, is leaving the Capital to 
be consul general at Melbourne, Australia. 
We don’t know exactly what that entails. 
But we do know Linc will do a good job. 
And that any American in Melbourne who 
calis up his consul at 3 a.m. with an excited 
question will get a straight and factual an- 
swer delivered in a calm Tennessee drawl. 
(Mr. White is a native of ChAttanooga.) 


The 200th Anniversary of Warwick, Mass. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure today to call the attention of 
my colleagues to a birthday of consider- 
able significance that is being celebrated 
this year, 1963—the 200th anniversary 
of the founding of the town of Warwick, 
Mass. The celebration of the anniver- 
sary of any birthday is a noteworthy 
event, yet the anniversary of the incor- 


sideration for Warwick's record of civic 
achievement extends back into history to 
pre-Revolutionary days. 

The original territory of Warwick con- 
sisted of a tract of land granted in 1735 
to the descendants of 39 soldiers who 
took part in the Canadian expedition of 
1690. The men were under the com- 
mand of Capt. Andrew Gardner. All of 
them except Samuel Newell perished on 
the expedition. The grant was known 
as Roxbury Canada and Gardner’s Can- 
ada until the incorporation of the tract 
as the town of Warwick. 

The first meeting of the proprietors 
was held at the house of James Jarvis 
in Roxbury on September 22, 1736. A 
committee was chosen to lay out the 
house lots, each lot to contain not less 
than 50 nor more than 60 acres. 

Although the lots were laid out as early 
as 1737, they remained unsettled until 
shortly before 1744. The exact date of 
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the first settlement is not known because 
the proprietors’ records were lost for sev- 
eral years. Among the first settlers 
were Joseph Goodell, Samuel Bennett, 
Deacon James Ball, Amos Marsh, Solo- 
mon Eager, Thomas Rich, Moses Leo- 
nard, Col. Samuel Wiliams, Deacon 
Silas Towne, Col. Joseph Mayo, Caleb 
Mayo, Capt. John Goldsbury, Mark 
Moore, and Jonathan Moore. 

It can be assumed that the settle- 
ment did not proceed rapidly because in 
1749 the proprietors offered a bounty 
of £20 to each settler, £10 to be paid in 
advance, £5 after 1 year, and £5 at the 
end of the second year. In 1751 the 
bounty was increase to £30. This action 
resulted in an increase in the number of 
inhabitants, and in 1753 the proprietors 
raised £50 to build a sawmill, chose a 
committee to build a meeting house, and 
named another committee to lay out and 
clear a road to Pequeage. 

The sawmill committee contracted 
with Ebenezer Locke to erect the struc- 
ture but was dissuaded from the under- 
taking by reports of Indian depreda- 
tions. A second attempt to build the 
mill was successful and it was put in 
operation in 1759. In the same year 
£26 13s. 4d. was appropriated to build 
a gristmill. It was located on Black 
Brook, and was completed in 1761. 

On July 6, 1757, the proprietors appro- 
priated £8 “to fortify Mr. Samuel Scott's 
house, by making a good, picketed fort, 
encompassing the same 4 rods square, 
for the safety of the inhabitants.” This 
fort was the only one ever built in 
Warwick. 

On December 3, 1760, the First. Con- 
gregational church was organized with 
26 members. On the same day, the 
Reverend Lemuel Hedge, a graduate of 
Harvard in 1759, was ordained as the 
first pastor. Suspected of Tory sym- 
pathies during the Revolution, he was 
persecuted relentlessly and died in 1777. 
His successor, the Reverend Samuel 
Reed, settled in 1779 and served as pastor 
until his death in 1812. After Mr. Reed's 
death the church became Unitarian and 
the Reverend Preserved Smith was pas- 
tor from 1814 until 1844. The Second 
Congregational Church was organized in 
1829 with 30 members. The Baptist 
Church was set off from Royalston and 
organized as a separate church in 1843. 

On December 27, 1762, the proprietors 
of the tract joined with the inhabitants 
in petitioning the General Court to desig- 
nate the plantation as a town, and on 
February 17, 1763, the town was incor- 
porated. The name of the town has been 
ascribed to a desire to honor Warwick, 
England, or Guy, Earl of Warwick, but 
there is no record to establish definitely 
the origin of the name. The first town 
meeting was held on May 9, 1763, with 
Seth Field as moderator. 

When the tract was granted to the 
original owners in 1735, 1 of the 63 equal 
shares of land was ordered set apart for 
schools. The first move made by the 
town toward the support of education 
was in 1768, when £10 was appropriated 
for that purpose, It was decided to have 
a moving school, with a master in the 
winter and a mistress in the summer. 
The first teacher seems to have been Mrs. 
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Hannah Rawson, who was employed to 
teach the summer school at 4 s. 6 d. per 
week, 

Warwick took an active part in our 
revolutionary struggle. In September 
1774 the town meeting voted to procure 
for the town a stock of powder and lead, 
and “to adhere strictly to our chartered 
rights and privileges and to defend them 
to the utmost of our capacity, and that 
we will be in readiness to afford relief 
forthwith should our brethren in Boston 
or elsewhere be distressed by troops sent 
to enforce a compliance with the un- 
constitutional and oppressive acts of the 
British Parliament.” 

In the autumn of the same year, 25 
Warwick men joined a company of Min- 
utemen organized at Northfield under the 
command of Capt. Eldad Wright. They 
marched to Cambridge with the company 
soon after the clash at Lexington and 
Concord. 

The majority of the people of Warwick 
were opposed to the War of 1812, but 
the town sent a number of volunteers 
into the armed service. Warwick fur- 
nished 79 soldiers in the Civil War, 26 
of whom died in the service. 

Warwick is largely an agricultural 
area. However it has had various indus- 
trial enterprises at different times 
throughout its history. Among those 
industries were sawmills, shops for the 
processing of wooden articles, a boot 
factory, and a short-lived glass plant. 

This year Warwick pauses to review 
its past with pride. Patriotic devotion 
to American ideals is not measured by 
size alone. In the two centuries that 
have passed, Warwick has exemplified 
much that is best in our American 
heritage. 


Democrats Make Pitch for Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I enclose herewith an editorial 
from the Cheraw Chronicle, Cheraw, 
S.C., of June 20, 1963: 

Democrats Maxx PITCH ror YOUTH 


There are differences between the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican parties, differences 
that mean a lot to the average citizen in a 
semirural, low-income county such as Ches- 
terfield. 

Yet the Democratic Party of South Caro- 
lina faces a big challenge from Republicans 
because its leaders have failed to teach party 
principles to young people coming up from 
the ranks. 

We are concerned about this complacent, 
lazy, self-satisfied attitude of Democrats. 
The party needs the enthusiasm and Idealism 
of youth. 

We must enlist their loyalty at the pre- 
cinct level. We can get it If we seek it. We 
can also lose it by default to the Republicans. 

The Democrats stand to lose much because 
they are entrenched in power. There are 
too many old political leaders jealous of their 
powers and privileges. If we deprive young 
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men and women of an opportunity to serve, 
they will go where they can. 

There is no reason why we should permit 
Republicans to lay claim to middle-class 
young men and women—the type to head up 
civic clubs and own their own businesses, 
the natural leaders of the community. Yet 
we see more and more young people of the 
managerial class swing over into the GOP 
column. 

This must come from a lack of under- 
Standing on their part of basic political prin- 
ciples separating the two great parties. The 
Democrats—traditionally the do-something 
party—ought to exert the strongest attrac- 
tion to energetic, idealistic young folks. 

We suggest precinct-level organization, 
county dinners, and other meetings to or- 
ganize Chesterfield County. County Chalr- 
man Jones, take note. 


West Virginia Gaining in the Battle for 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the struggle to achieve full 
employment in our Nation is largely a 
Struggle to develop new industries. My 
State of West Virginia, I am proud to 
Say, is playing a significant part in this 
Struggle. 

The story of the all-out effort the 
Mountain State is making to attract new 
industry is related in an article in the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Sunday Gazette- 
Mail. The article tells how West Virgin- 
ians are using sound business methods 
rather than “gimmicks,” to accomplish 
this goal. 

A bold advertising campaign is under- 
way to point up the industrial potential 
of West Virginia. Research facilities are 
blazing a path to new manufacturing 
opportunities. And a strengthened State 
department of commerce is using bond 
issues to finance recreational parks and 
other facilities to make factory sites de- 
Sirable from the point of view of em- 
Ployees and their families. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

State MAKING GAINS IN BATTLE ror INDUSTRY 

There is a fight golng on all over the United 
States 24 hours a day. It is for new indus- 
— that brings new payrolls and prosper- 

y. 

In it, city is pitted against city, county 
against county, State against State, and even 
Tegion against region. 

West Virginia is involved and uses all of 
the standard wespons, although some of 
them have just recently been acquired 
through legislation. 

Heading the campaign for the State is the 
new commerce department, an outgrowth of 
the old industrial and publicity commission, 
u shoestring operation, and an industrial de- 
velopment authority that was just getting 
9 when it was absorbed by commerce 
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Commerce Commissioner Hulett C. Smith 
believes in using all the standard methods, 
but not gimmicks like tax exemptions, gifts 
and writeoffs. His philosophy is this: 

“We use what we consider reasonable and 
prudent attractions for industry that are 
fair, not only to new industry but to those 
already here. We offer, with revenue bonds, 
and through the industrial development 
loans, whatever financial assistance is neces- 
sary to keep us competitive. And they do 
keep us competitive, 

“Our tax limitation amendment on ex- 
cess levies means our tax base is pretty well 
set. To a businessman, this stability in our 
tax structure means he will know what he’s 
buying in West Virginia and that his tax bill 
will stay reasonably close to what it is when 
he comes here. 8 

“Basically, if it takes a gimmick to get a 
prospect, you'll find you haven't gained a 
solid, responsible firm. Responsible firms, 
like responsible citizens, are opposed to gim- 
micks.” 

Through the industrial development au- 
thority, an industrial prospect can get a new 
factory, and equipment. Operated by the 
State, the IDA makes loans to local business 
development groups which, in turn, build 
plants and lease them to industry. The in- 
dustry arranges the rest of its financing 
r private sources and/or Federal agen- 
cies. 

Under a recent act of the legislature, the 
commerce department was put on equal 
footing with some of its competing neigh- 
bors in surrounding States. This act per- 
mits governmental subdivisions to issue rey- 
enue bonds to construct industrial parks and 
factory-inducing facilities. 

As in all such enterprises, advertising 
plays a leading role, and the Commerce De- 
partment each year spends $175,000 in news- 
papers, magazines, and on radio and tele- 
vision. Just a few years ago, such a sum 
was unthinkable. 

Just recently, the Department paid the 
New York Times $15,000 as its share of the 
cost of a special magazine supplement, de- 
voted entirely to West Virginia and its in- 
dustrial potential. A full-page ad ran in 
the Wall Street Journal, shi successful 
American businessmen, well known to Wall 
Street, but perhaps unknown as native West 
Virginians. 

In addition to the advertising, the Com- 
merce Department has access to research 
facilities at West Virginia University and 
Marshall University, to help any industrial 
prospect with just about any technological 
problem. 

WVU is making a study now on the 
manufacture of glue laminated beams and 
new clay products. The wood study is part 
ofa program intended to inspire new 
industrial development based on the State's 
abundance of hardwoods, now processed 
chiefly in other States. 

But all of these things—the tax structure, 
the advertising, the loans, the bonds and the 
research—are merely weapons to be used by 
the hard core of the State's industrial de- 
velopment efforts. 

This is the staff of trained, professional 
people who make up the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s industrial development division. 
They are the ones who handle the contacts 
produced by the advertising and furnished 
by utilities and railroads which are as in- 
terested as the State in bringing in new pay- 
rolls. 

They show the visitors the available sites 
and explain what the State and the com- 
munities can do for them. 

: This is a typical monthly report of the 
division, compiled last winter, one of the 
State’s worst on record: 

Number of industrialists who expressed 
an interest in locating plants in West Vir- 
ginia, 25; number of new contacts, 8; num- 
ber of visits made to firms outside West 
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Virginia, 4; number of inspection trips by 
industrialists to West Virginia, 2, and num- 
ber of communities shown to prospects, 9. 

That same month, as a result of similar 
efforts in preceding months, five firms an- 
nounced new manufacturing facilities. They 
ranged from a small one employing 5 per- 
sons at Berkeley Springs to 1 employing 50 
persons at Paw Paw. 

In the same month, the division assisted 
in getting access roads for two industrial 
sites, organized a local industrial develop- 
ment corporation, got a new tenant for a 
closed plant, and obtained a building for a 
new plant. 

The following month, also in the dead of 
winter, was a bellringer. Five firms, with a 
total employment of 500, decided to come 
to West Virginia, all as a result of ground- 
work Iaid months before. 


The Black Code of 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call to the attention of the Senate a most 
incisive analysis of the President’s pro- 
posed civil rights program for 1963. The 
editorial from the June 21, 1963, issue of 
the Columbia Record is entitled The 
Black Code of 1963,” a most appropriate 
title not only for the editorial, but for 
the President’s proposed program, 

Mr. President, this program, if ap- 
proved by the Congress, would impose a 
new Reconstruction period not only on 
the people of the South, but on all the 
people of this Nation because this legis- 
lation would restrict the liberties of all 
Americans in an effort to appease disor- 
derly mob actions which serve best of all 
the cause of the forces of communism. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ex- 
cellent editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: * 

Tue Buack Cope or 1963 

“All human error is impatience, a prema- 
ture renunciation of method.”—Fraang 
KAFKA. 8 

Reading President Kennedy's proposals for 
legislation and announcement of forthcom- 
ing Executive actions on Negro grievances, 
and reflecting upon their consequences, is an 
astonishing experience. Those analysts who 
have immediately assessed the Kennedy pro- 
gram as the most radical since Reconstruc- 
tion do not exaggerate; in fact, they are en- 
gaging in classic Anglo-Saxon understate- 
ment. 

The Kennedy “black code of 1963" so far 
exceeds in scope and effect the original Re- 
construction legislation that historians might 
be forced to rename the radical laws as “the 
gray code.“ 

Whereas radical Thaddeus Stevens a cen- 
tury ago howled that “the whole fabric of 
southern society must be Presi- 
dent Kennedy demands that the entire so- 
cial fabric of the Nation, not just a region, 
be forever altered. 

Although in his message to Congress he 
paid lipservice to moderation and on, 
he failed to compromise one jot or tittle with 
either Republicans or southern Democrats. 
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If the Congress adopts his legislative pro- 
, these—coupled with his announced 
Executive actions—will insure that (1) the 
full force of the Federal Government will be 
mobilized to enforce the removal of racial 
distinctions from all areas of public and 
private life with the possible exceptions of 
the home and the church; (2) all remaining 
vestiges of State and local power remaining 
in American democracy will vanish under the 
radiation in meaning of the commerce clause; 
(3) the right of private property will become 
forever subject to the changing whim of 
the central government; and (4) morality, a 
property of private conscience, will become 
eternally subject to the full coercive power 
of government. 

Quite clearly, when the President said that 
“race has no place in American life,” he 
meant it. 5 

What would be the effect in South Caro- 
lina of the proposed legislation and Execu- 
tive acts? Public schools would be swiftly 
integrated, private businesses would be com- 
pelled to make all of their facilities imme- 
diately available to Negroes, a Federal Fair 
Employment Practices Commission would in- 
sist upon nondiscriminatory hiring of em- 
ployees, almost all housing would be immedi- 
ately available to Negro purchasers, all agen- 
cles and individuals receiving any Federal 
funds in this State would be forbidden to 
discriminate directly or indirectly, job train- 
ing and literacy programs and schools would 
be expanded under Federal control. 

In addition, for all complaints of a racial 
mature not expressly covered by law (re- 
tusal of a private country club, for example, 
to admit a Negro) would be referred to the 
President's catchall Community Relations 
Service. 

To make the effects of the 1963 black code 
even more understandable, these things will 

n: 

Attorney General Kennedy could decide 
when and to what extent the schools of An- 
derson, Columbia, Charleston or Clarendon 
would be integrated. 

A barbershop or a beauty parlor would not 
be allowed to turn away Negro customers. 

A restaurant, hotel, theater or department 
store would not be allowed to refuse service 
to Negroes. 

A homeowner or contractor or real estate 
agency could not refuse to sell any home 
to a Negro simply because of race. 

An employer could not turn down a Negro 
applicant for employment solely because of 
race. 

And all programs in this State receiving 
any Federal funds whatsoever would not be 
allowed to discriminate, in any fashion, with- 
out losing thelr Federal funds. 

Al the President speaks of local 
action and individual responsibility, his total 
program leaves little—if anything—for local 
communities to do, except in the area of 
purely private activities. (What these now 
are, one can hardly know.) 

Were the President not an impatient and 
impetuous man, many of the problems of 
the current Negro passion could have been 
and would have been solved locally. He him- 
self recognized that “the response of the 
American people of this (an earlier) appeal 
to their principles and obligations has been 
reassuring. Private progress * * * has been 
marked * * Local biracial committees, un- 
der private and public sponsorship, have 
mushroomed.” 

But the President has abandoned per- 
suasion and cooperation and has substitut- 
ed coercion. Responsibility in 1963 de- 
manded of the President less passion and 
more reason in his legislative proposals; 
counsel to the Negro community that his 
noble address on the obligations of the 
Nation to law included the Negro citizens, 
as well as whites; and, above all, 

Men who live by law must be patient. 
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Tampering With the Form of Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leaye to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal of June 25, 1963: 

TAMPERING WITH THE FORM OF GOVERNMENT 


When a great many people find themselves 
deeply disturbed by the course of their gov- 
ernment, it is natural that they should cast 
about for ways to alter it. And when they 
think themselves frustrated at the ballot 
box, it ls understandable if they are tempted 
to alter the form of government itself. 

It is this feeling of frustration, we think, 
that has led a good many people to support 
three amendments to the U.S. Constitution, 
each of which would make a major change 
not merely in the Nation's law but in the 
way in which its law is made and carried out. 

One of these, for example, would change 
the amending clause of the Constitution it- 
self, Whereas now the State legislatures are 
only ratifying bodies, they would hereafter 
be able to propose constitutional amend- 
ments directly and then ratify their own pro- 
posals. The effect would be to make it 
easier to change the Constitution for what- 
ever passing political purpose. 

The second suggested amendment would 
take away from the Supreme Court jurisdic- 
tion over any case relating to the apportion- 
ment of seats in a State legislature. The 
third would abolish entirely the Supreme 
Court's role as the final adjudicator of the 
Constitution by superimposing upon ít a 
50-judge “Court of the Union” with the 
power to review and reverse many decisions 
of the present Supreme Court. 

Now none of these proposals, we think, are 
as horrendous as their opponents claim. A 
system which permits State legislatures, or 
two-thirds of them, to propose Constitution- 
al amendments is as logical a method as 
the present one where they te in 
Congress or in a special constitutional con- 
vention. It might just as well have been 
adopted by the original framers as the one 
they finally chose. 

So too might the original framers have 
vested the supreme judicial authority in a 
court composed of judges chosen in a differ- 
ent manner from the way in which they are 
presently selected. Whether there be nine 
judges or 50 is less important than that such 
a court exist and that it be independent of 
the other branches of the Government. 

Yet for all of that, it does not seem to us 
that these are wise proposals. Those who 
advocate them mistake both the cause of 
their complaint and the nature of the rem- 
edy. More, they misunderstand the central 
virtue of the Constitution itself. - 

The complaint behind each of these pro- 
posals Is, in essence, the growth of Federal 
power over the power of the States, and in 
particular the power of the Federal judiciary, 
where five men out of nine can turn the law 
upside down overnight, 

There is substance in the complaint, but 
there is already no lack of remedies. All 
along two-thirds of the State legislatures 
have had the power to initiate limiting con- 
stitutional amendments to the Federal 
power had they so been moved; they can call 
a constitutional convention at any time. 
All along the people have had the power to 
elect to Congress men who would restrain 


_ the Federal power. All along the States have 
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had the power to so act themselves as to 
forestall these encroachments of the Federal 
power. 

We think it regrettable, but we think it is 
true that the Nation has passed through a 
generation in which the people as a whole 
have acquiesced in, and often even encour- 
aged, this enlargement of the Central Gov- 
ernment beyond any true needs. The fault, 
if that it be, Hes not with the form of our 
governmental institutions but rather with 
the political impulses given to those 
Institutions. 

In any event, the mechanism for amending 
the Constitution can hardly be charged with 
rendering that document immune to the 
changes which the people have desired. It 
has been changed 23 times. Four other 
amendments (one of which 1s still pending) 
have met their bars not in Congress but in 
the State legislatures. 

As for the Supreme Court, it is certainly 
not heartening to see its judges splitting in 
every direction, frequently reversing them- 
selves, and sometimes snarling at each other 
in public like disgruntled schoolboys, It is 
disheartening to see the law often left in 
disarray. 

But this too is a public fault—the fault 
of Presidents treating judgeships as presents 
for political friends, of Senators willing to 
confirm them, and of people unaroused to 
loud protest until the judges hand down a 
decision that dismays them. In short, the 
failings of the Supreme Court are the fall- 
ings of men. And the judges of any new 
“Court of the Union” would be no less men, 
no less politically chosen. 

Therein is the mistake in all these pro- 
posals. It is one thing to change the sub- 
stantive law of the Constitution—to put in 
prohibition, or take it out—when the people 
will have it so. It ls something else to make 
political frustration of the moment an ex- 
cuse for tinkering with the forms of govern- 
ment that have served us so long so well. 


But Some People Simply Never Get the 
Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, the successful launching into space 
of a Russian woman, Valentina Tere- 
shkova, is among other things, an answer 
to the viewpoint that a woman's place 
is in the home. 

It demonstrates that homemakers can 
also be spacemakers and that the ca- 
Ppacities and capabilities of American 
women have not yet been fully recog- 


This month, Congress sent to Presi- 
dent Kennedy an equal-pay-for-women 
bill. This bill was signed into law, 
This small terrestrial step at long last 
placed the American woman in equal 
wage status as American men—a move 
that long ago had been accomplished in 
other nations of the Western industrial 
world. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I introduce in the 
Récord excerpts from an article in the 
June 28, 1963, issue of Life magazine 
that was written by Clare Boothe Luce 
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entitled “But Some People Simply Never 
Get the Message”: 
BUT Some PEOPLE SIMPLY Never GET THE 
MESSAGE 


(By Clare Boothe Luce) 

Why did the Soviet Union launch a woman 
cosmonaut into space? Failure of American 
men to give the right answer to this question 
may yet prove to be their costliest cold war 
blunder. But already they are giving the 
wrong answers. 

The first wrong answer is coming from 
U.S, “space experts.” According to the press, 
they hold—to a man—the view that Valen- 
tina Tereshkova was fired from the launch- 
ing pad as a Soviet space program female 
guinea pig, and that the experiment is use- 
less, at least for the foreseeable future. 

Harold M. Schmeck, Jr., writing in the New 
York Times, reported: If space exploration 
continues to grow * * * women are consid- 
ered likely to play a part in it over the long 
range * * * but there appears to be no hard 
evidence that female physiology or psychol- 
ogy would confer any special advantages on a 
woman space traveler * * *.” Astronaut 
John Glenn commented more cautiously that 
“so far we felt the qualifications we were 
looking for * * * were best taken care of by 
men.“ An unidentified NASA spokesman 
gave much stronger vent to his prejudices. 
He said that the talk of an American space 
woman “makes me sick at my stomach.” 

The second wrong answer, stemming from 
the first (the inherent superiority of men as 
astronauts), is that the Russians launched 
Valentina as a propaganda gimmick, Lt. 
Gen. Leighton Davis, commander of the Air 
Force Missile Test Center at Cape Canaveral, 
dismissed the flight as “merely a publicity 
stunt.” 

It is easy for the American male to dismiss 
Russia’s thrust of a woman cosmonaut into 
space as propaganda. The advertising fra- 
ternity has long used sex to sell everything 
from deodorants to automobiles. It is easy 
for Americans to assume that once again 
“sexiness” has rung the bell: the flight of 
the seagull has made far bigger world head- 
lines than a solo flight of the hawk would 
have done. 

But neither the answer that Valentina 
Tereshkova is a scientific guinea pig of small 
Worth or that she is the Moscow version of 
Madison Avenue's sexy publicity gimmicks is 
the right answer. The right answer is that 
Soviet Russia put a woman into space be- 
Cause communism preaches and, since the 
revolution of 1917, has tried to practice the 
inherent equality of men and women. 


The progress of women in all Communist 
Countries, but especially in the U.S.S.R., has 
been spectacular. In 1929 there were but 3,- 
118,000 Soviet women who earned wages and 
Salaries; in 1961 there were 31,609,000. In 
1917, Russia had 600 women engineers; by 
1961 there were 379,000, or 31 percent of all 
the engineers in the U.S.S.R. In 1961, 53 
Percent of the professional people in the So- 
viet Union were women. Of the total mem- 
bership of the Supreme Soviet today, 26 per- 
cent are women. Some 20,000 village Soviets 
are headed by women. 

But the brightest example of women's ad- 
Vance in Russia has been in the medical pro- 
fession., Of all Russian doctors and sur- 
geons, 74 percent are women—332,400 women 
Physicians in 1962, while last year the AMA 
listed only a little more than 14,000 in the 
United States. 

The Communist system confronts the 
American system in a life-and-death struggle. 
Russia’s men know it; so do her women. 
They do a far greater amount of manual or 
heavy labor than American women do. Many 
visitors returning from the Soviet Union 
Point to the numbers of women who are 
Mixing cement, driving buses, pitching hay, 
Sweeping streets, Russian leadership utilizes 
to the utmost the brainpower and the muscle 
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power of Russian women at evéry level of 
socie 


ty. 

It is against this background of the par- 
ticipation of Russian women in every effort, 
from sweeping the stables to combing the 
stars, that we must view the flight of the 
first woman cosmonaut. 

The astronaut of today is the world’s most 
prestigious popular idol. Once launched into 
space he holds in his hands something far 
More costly and precious than the millions 
of dollars’ worth of equipment in his cap- 
sule; he holds the prestige and the honor of 
his country. These have been entrusted to 
him because he is deemed to possess high 
technical skills and even higher virtues of 
intelligence, endurance, resourcefulness, dis- 
cipline, courage, and the capacity to make 
life-and-death decisions. But the astronaut 
is also something else: he is the symbol of 
the way of life of his nation. 

In entrusting a 26-year-old girl with a cos- 
monaut mission, the Soviet Union has given 
its women unmistakable proof that it be- 
lieves them to possess these same virtues, 
The flight of Valentina Tereshkova is, con- 
sequently, symbolic of the emancipation of 
the Communist woman, It symbolizes to 
Russian women that they actively share (not 
passively bask, like American women) in 
the glory of conquering space. 

News reports after Valentina’s blast-off 
said that women were dancing in the streets 
of Moscow while men hurled compliments 
and showered kisses upon them. Not so in 
America. The flight has become a source of 
bitter argument between the sexes. Miss 
Jerrie Cobb, one of the 13 American women 
pilots who have passed tests for space 
flights—not including the hurdle of male 
prejudice—warned NASA, and then the US. 
Congress a year ago, that Russia was prepar- 
ing to put a woman in orbit. She said that 
she has been a consultant to NASA since 
1961. But this high-woman-on-the-token- 
pole added acidly, Tm the most uncon- 
sulted consultant in any Government 
agency.” 

Another woman pilot who has passed astro- 
naut tests, Jane Hart, wife of Michigan's 
Senator PHILIP A. Hart, said even more bit- 
terly, “I'm tempted to go out to the barn 
and tell the whole story to my horse and 
listen to him laugh.” 

It is estimated that Elizabeth Taylor, 
Americh's current female idol, will bring 
$60 million clinking into the tills of 20th 
Century-Fox. But few who understand 
women can doubt that Junior Lt. Valentina 
Tereshkova delivered a performance of far 
greater value to at least 60 million Russians. 


Why Aircraft Firms Came to West 


Virginia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, when my State of West Vir- 
ginia set out to persuade aircraft firms 
to locate new plants within its borders, 
Many persons were skeptical. They 
asked the question, “Why should aircraft 
manufacturers want to set up shop on 
such rugged terrain, when they have all 
the flatlands of the West at their dis- 
posal?” ; 

This question is answered fully in an 
article in the June 16, 1963, issue of the 
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Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette-Mail. Off- 
setting the more favorable terrain and 
climate of the West is the factor of labor 
personnel. The two aircraft manufac- 
turers, Lockheed and North American, 
which built plants in West Virginia, were 
convinced that workers in West Virginia 
had a zeal and enthusiasm for their 
work that is highly desirable in a pre- 
cision industry. 

This healthy working morale, together 
with an alert and responsible civic 
leadership, provided the impetus that 
brought the aircraft industry to the 
West Virginia cities of Clarksburg and 
Princeton. Mr. President, I believe the 
story told in this article in the Gazette- 
Mail provides a valuable lesson for all 
communities seeking industrialization. 
Therefore I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Two AIRCRAFT Firms LOCATED IN WEST VIR- 

GINIA DESPITE COMMON BELIEF MOUNTAINS 

PRECLUDED IT 


Nobody would look at mountainous West 
Virginia and associate this State with the 
manufacture of aircraft. That's for the 
plains of Texas and Kansas, and the deserts 
of California. 

But, the truth is, two of the giants of the 
industry looked at West Virginia, liked what 
they saw, and are now dues-paying moun- 
taineers. 

They are Lockheed and North American, 
each with a plant at opposite ends of the 
State, and both reported doing well. Just as 
important, they are employing West Vir- 
ginians who have adapted themselves to an 
industry none believed would come here. 

Lockheed, with about 225 on the payroll, 
is buillding parts for the C-130 Hercules at 
Clarksburg, part of a $1-billion contract that 
is the largest such pact in the history of the 
Federal Government. And the size of the 
contract indicates Lockheed will be busy in 
West Virginia for a long time. 

Down at Princeton, at the southern end of 
the turnpike, North American is making 
electronic guidance control systems for the 
Minuteman intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile. It employs about 300 persons. 

Both companies started operations last year 
and, the question is: Why did they decide 
to come here? 

Two West Virginia Governors, a Democrat 
and a Republican, traveled to California in 
past years in an effort to get some of the 
moguls of the aircraft industry to take a look 
at West Virginia. Gov. William C. Marland 
tried it in 1955, Gov. Cecil H. Underwood in 
1960. 

Without question, both succeeded to the 
extent that the industry was made aware of 
West Virginia as the source of a large, intel- 
ligent, available labor pool. 

And they had a sentimental factor in their 
favor, as far as North American was con- 
cerned, in that the late board chairman of 
that firm, James H. (Dutch) Kindleberger, 
was a native of Wheeling. 

For all that, North American didn't come 
rushing to this State, but waited until 1961 
to send a survey team of executives here to 
study such aspects as local manufacturing 
capabilities, transportation facilities, and the 
availability of labor and skills. 

The same year, the Federal Government 
gave a preference, in defense contracts, to 
those companies that would do part of the 
contract work in States where unemployment 
was chronic. In addition, the Government 
also agreed to underwrite the cost of retrain- 
ing the unemployed for defense work. 
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But there are many depressed areas in the 
United States besides West Virginia, and 
there are many communities in West Vir- 
ginia with available and willing labor pools. 

Thomas L. Regan, manager of North 
American's Princeton plant, gave this insight 
to his firm's decision to locate there, saying: 

“In the original (survey) report of May 3, 
1961, each of 12 West Virginia communities 
was evaluated on all the points I have men- 
tioned. For the Bluefield-Princeton area of 
Mercer County there was this observation: 
‘Alert civic leaders anxious to attract new 
industry.’ This does not mean that such a 
condition was lacking in other communities, 
and in fact, a similar observation was made 
for at least one other locality. Nor do I 
mean to say that community spirit was the 
deciding factor. But we probably would not 
have located here without it. 

“Now, any community can make promises; 
they are not very expensive. But it is most 
important to note that the people whom 
we contacted in Mercer County not only gave 
repeated expressions of the desire to coop- 
erate, but followed through in a most 
thorough manner * * * This cooperation 
prevalled not only before we were committed 
to this area by the purchase of property, but 
has continued with undiminished enthusi- 
asm since that time.” 


provements were needed in access roads and 
bridges to the plant site. When these needs 
were made known to the State officials, 
Regan said, “workmen labored overtime and 
on weekends to surface these roads and com- 
plete an important bridge crossing.” 

Regan gave this endorsement to West Vir- 
ginia labor: 

“It was our sincere regret that we were 
unable to offer enough openings for all who 
But it is a matter of deep gratifi- 


been excellent performers; company morale 
is high; and many of the first employees 
hired e ce been promoted to super- 
visory posts.” 


Very kind words are these, but there is 
more to them than their ego-tickling quall- 
ties. For, as Regan also pointed out, 
future of the plant, Including its rate of 
possible expansion, depends on its record of 
efficiency and quality. 

Lockheed has had much the same experi- 
ence. But, unlike North American it did not 
have to build its plant, and therein lies one 
of its main reasons for locating in West 


There was a mine machinery factory in 
Harrison County, owned and operated by a 
West Virginia firm that sold out to an out- 
of-State company, leaving the building 
without a tenant. ‘ 

Harrison County industry seekers went 
after that site with the same enthusiasm 
and zeal as did the people of Mercer County. 
And, when Lockheed got down to a choloe 
of places, that buliding, plus the labor pool, 
training facilities; and preference for an 
economically depressed area welghted the 
scales in favor of West Virginia. 


What Next? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orp, I include an editorial from the 
Union Daily Times, Union, S. C.: 
Wat Next? 


Despite denials, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has taken a further step 
toward eliminating God from our public life. 
It has ruled that it is unconstitutional to ask 
for His help and guidance and to read from 
His word in public schools. 

Most were not surprised at the decision of 
the Court in light of its ruling of about a 
year ago concerning a nonsectarian prayer. 
However many are wondering what the next 
step will be. Will Congress and courts dis- 
pense with all reference to God in their 
activities; will they eliminate openinging 
prayers, the invocation of God's guidance 
upon their activities? Will we rewrite our 
pledge of allegiance to the flag? Will we 
eliminate the reference to God In the coin of 
the realm? 

The decision of the Court represents an- 
other of its tragic decisions wherein they are 
allowing a minority to mile. They have 
centered on one part of the provision of the 
Constitution, that against the establishment 
of religion, and have forsaken the other pro- 
vision that guarantees the free exercise 
thereof. We do not have freedom of religion, 
but freedom from religion and unless the 
Christian people rise up and correct the 
situation it will get worse. If the Constitu- 
tion does in truth deny this right, then it 
must be 

In their efforts to appease the commu- 
nistic element and the small group of loud- 
mouthed atheists, they have denied the 
rights of the majority. How long will we as 
citizens of this Nation or God in His ruler- 
ship of the creation, continue to allow them 
to sit in Judgment? They have gone so far 
afield that they have forgotten that their 
power to judge has its origin in the gift of 
God and that the ruler of this universe will 
hold them accountable for the judgments 
they make upon this earth. 

It will be a fearful thing for them when 
they face the Creator with the decision they 
have made, denying the right of children 
and teachers to seek God’s guidance and to 
read from His Holy Word. It is an ungodly 
decision that cannot and must not stand. 


Kennedy’s Turn Toward Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
The Indianapolis Star of Indianapolis, 
Ind., has printed in its June 16, 1963, 
issue an outstanding editorial analysis 
of the President’s June 10 address at 
American University on the subject of 
U.S. foreign policy in the cold war. The 
editorial is entitled “Kennedy’s Turn 
Toward Peace“ and I ask unanimous 
consent that this be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

KENNEDY'S Turn Towarp PEACE 

“We do not negotiate on the basis of the 
give-and-take-principle. We have nothing 
whatsoever to give—we will not make any 
concessions because our proposals do not 
form the basis of a barter deal.“ Nikita 
Khrushchev, Tirana, Albania, May 1959. 
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World peace will be achieved by “a gradual 
evolution of human institutions in a series 
of concrete actions and effective agreements 
which are in the interests of all concerned,” 
President John F. Kennedy at the American 
University, Washington, D.C., June 10, 1963. 

The contrast between these two statements 
is clear. The Soviet leader has no intention 
of negotiating any agreement with us except 
when we make concessions. The President 
will seek new agreements without demanding 
concessions, The President hopes that 
Khrushchev will find areas in which it will 
be to his interest to grant concessions. 
Khrushchev knows that he does not have to 
grant concessions before the negotiations 
begin. His position, often stated is “What 
is mine is mine, what ls yours is negotiable.” 

But the President doesn't listen to Khrush- 
chev. He listens to those useful idiots” 
who surround him and keep telling him that 
“Khrushchey is mellowing,” that commu- 
nism is becoming less savage, that if we will 
Just be nice to Khrushchey he will be nice 
to us. 

He has embarked on a 180-degree turn In 
American foreign policy—a turn from con- 
tainment to appeasement. He has told us 
that Americans must now “reexamine their 
attitude toward three fundamental inter- 
national issues; world peace, Soviet Russia, 
and the cold war.” 

“No government or social system is so evil," 
he said, “that its people must be considered 
as lacking in virtue.” Americans and Rus- 
sians “have many traits in common” and 
“the strongest of which is the mutual ab- 
horrence of war.” 

What, may we ask, has this got to do with 
US. relations with the Soviet government? 
The government of Russia does not represent 
the poeple of Russia. Doesn't the President 
know this yet? Does he really think that 
the vicious Kadar government in. Hungary 
represents the Hungarian people? Does he 
really think that any Communist govern- 
ment is representative of the people it sub- 
dues and governs? 

Where was Mr. Kennedy when Soviet troops 
marched into Hungary? Where was he when 
Soviet arms were killing American soldiers 
and Marines in Korea? What “constructive 
changes within the Communist bloc” has he 
seen that make him believe that we can make 
agreements with the Communists “which 
now seem beyond us?” 

Where was Mr. Kennedy when Premier 
Krushchev launched his vitriolic attack on 
President Eisenhower in Paris—right after 
the sweetness and light of the Spirit of Camp 
David? Does he now propose a new spirit 
of Washington that is supposed to last longer 
than the spirit of Camp David or the spirit 
of Geneva that preceeded it? 

The President is often pictured as a stu- 
dent of history. What history? Certainly 
not recent history of Communist pact and 
promise. He speaks of “effective agreements” 
with the Communists. We have signed 52 
agreements with the Soviet Union in the last 
20 years and they have broken 50 of them. 
What gives the President the idea that any 
future agreements will be more effective—a 
few secret letters from Khrushchev? 

The President is doing exactly what the 
Communists want him to do. This is obvi- 
ous from the high praise his speech is getting 
in Pravda and Izvestla and the whole claque 
of Communist publications and officials of 
Eastern Europe. As Star Foreign Editor 
Michael Padey reported Friday, Communist 
praises for his statcsmanlike view are ful- 
some in all Communist countries. 

The President Is holding out his hand— 
and ours—in a gesture of peace and good 
will. Roosevelt did this and got a stab m 
the back for his pains. Truman did it and 
got the Korean war. Eisenhower did it and 
got insulted and vilified before the whole 
world for his trouble. Mr. Kennedy tried it 
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in Vienna while Khrushchev planned his 
missile bases in Cuba. A 

Can't President Kennedy learn anything 
from this? 

Suppose it were Hitler to whom the Presi- 
dent were addressing his “turn toward peace.” 
Does the President really believe that 
Khrushchev is any different from Hitler, that 
he will keep an agreement any more reliably 
than Hitler? Khrushchev has murdered as 
many people as Hitler and enslaved millions 
more. Why should he be trusted when you 
look at his record of treachery, aggression, 
and enslavement? 

Mr. Kennedy is living in a dreamworld con- 
trived by his coterie of Intellectuals. who be- 
lieve that “Khrushchev is mellowing.” Be- 
cause he and the American people hope for 
peace he concludes that Khrushchev, along 
with his people hopes for peace. On what 
grounds? Where is the evidence? In Soviet 
slave camps? In Hungary? In Russian con- 
trolled Cuba? On what does he base his 
wishful thoughts? 

The President has said he wants to avoid, 
from now on, any more “confrontations.” He 
is thus telling Khrushchey in advance that 
he can threaten us but we will not do any- 
thing to counter that threat—to ayold a nu- 
Clear holocaust.” In future negotiations he 
has promised to make concessions. Khru- 
schev has promised nothing. He will now 
give nothing since he knows he doesn't have 
to. 

Tue President now proposes to offer peace 
to a regime that has publicly declared war on 
American freedom and all that it stands for. 
He has shut his eyes to the history of bru- 
tality, ruthlessness, amorality, aggressiveness, 
cunning, and™bloody-handed tyranny that 
has already conquered by subversion and 
terror a third of the world. 

The only kind of peace the Kremlin will 
Ofer us is the peace of surrender. 

Will President Kennedy, like his predeces- 
sors, reach for peace through the surrender 
of more people's liberties? 

Let us pray that he does not. 


Housing Program on Fort Peck Indian 
Reservation, Mont. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, an 
article in the Sunday magazine section 
of the June 2 issue of the Great Falls 
(Mont.) Tribune called attention to a 
hew housing program on the Fort Peck 
Indian Reservation. The article de- 
scribed it as “one of the most unique 
housing programs ever undertaken in 
Montana.” 

This program is a good example of 
how many citizens of my State have 
welcomed their Federal Government as 
& partner in their efforts to help them- 
Selves, This is the type of working re- 
lationship that I like to see between the 
People and their government, for it will 
result soon in new, low-rent homes for 
3 now living in substandard hous- 

g. 

It was the Housing Act of 1961 which 
Made this program of community de- 
velopment possible. It was the initia- 
tive of the Fort Peck Tribal Council that 
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put the program to work for residents 
of the reservation. A loan and con- 
tributions contract between the Fort 
Peck Housing Authority and the Public 
Housing Administration calls for con- 
struction of 40 low-rent homes at a 
total development cost of $598,510. The 
work is being done under a two-fold 
financial aid contract—including a max- 
imum Federal loan of $538,659. The 
second provision of the contract is for 
annual contributions by the Government 
to help keep rents within the reach of 
low-income families. 

This program, and others like it, are 
helping to ease the twin problems of 
joblessness and substandard housing 
plaguing so many of the Indian reserva- 
tions of our Nation. The Fort Peck 
Indians are to be commended for their 
efforts to eliminate substandard hous- 
ing on their reservation. They are 
showing through this and other pro- 
grams that the Government can be a 
strong partner in the big job of improy- 
ing their living conditions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Great Falls Tribune ar- 
ticle, written by Mr. R. H. Scherger 
and describing the housing program on 
the Port Peck Indian Reservation, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Fort PECK Reservation INDIANS LAUNCH 
Program To Proving Low-Rent Housing 
von TRIBE MEMBERS 
PorLAaR:—One of the most unique housing 

programs ever undertaken in Montana is 

underway on the Fort Peck Indian Reser- 
vation. 

Twenty houses now under construction at 
Poplar, utilizing Public Housing Administra- 
tion funds, will provide low rental dwellings 
for Indian families. 

Plans call for 20 more to be built in Wolf 
Point, and an additional 15 homes for Indian 
senior citizens will be built later this year 
at both Poplar and Wolf Point. There is a 
possibility the total number of homes to be 
built under the program will exceed the 55 
now planned for. 

Appointment of a five-member housing 
authority committee by the Fort Peck Tri- 
bal Council was the initial step in getting 
the program launched. Committee members 
are Norman Hollow, Eva Mae Smith, Clifford 
Knutson, Robert Penner, and Bill Youpee, 
who was named chairman. 

An architect from Montana was chosen, 
with approval of the PHA, and under direc- 
tion of the committee plans were drawn for 
the family units. Tom Smith, a tribal mem- 
ber, was chosen tribal contracting officer. 
Lou Street, a local building contractor, was 
hired as general construction superintendent, 
and Tom Mulloy of Anaconda was hired as 
project foreman. Under special provisions 
of the project, tribal members may be hired 
to do the actual construction work, and 
presently all the laborers and craftsmen 
working on the project are Indians. 

A special force account provision in the 
program permits the contracting officer to 
hold material bid lettings whenever neces- 
sary. Each letting is advertised and the final 
results have proven that suppliers vie keenly 
to furnish materials required. 

The program Is helping alleviate two prob- 
lems that have long plagued the reserva- 
tion—adequate housing and unemployment. 

Other reservations are investigating the 
possibilities of FHA- and Gl- insured loan 
programs. Many of the tribes have recceived 
funds from oll, gas, and land leases. These 
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moneys have been put into revolving funds 
with the result that any responsible member 
of the tribe may borrow to remodel or build 
a house. He repays the loan at reasonable 
interest. 

Also in the initial development stage is 
a new self-help program that permits the 
individual to build his own home. Families 
may also joint together to erect homes for 
each member ot the group and on some res- 
ervations the tribal member can choose his 
own contractor. 

All Montana reservation members are 
watching the Poplar project closely. How- 
ever, some reservations have particular prob- 
lems that are delaying their plans. 

One case is that of the Northern Cheyennes 
of the Tongue River Reservation in south- 
eastern Montana. They have already estab- 
Mshed a housing authority committee. The 
Engineering Department of Montana State 
College was asked to draw a suitable housing 
plan, with an eye to utilizing all potential 
buildings products on the reservation. 

Carlo DiCicco, instructor at the college, 
designed a home specifying ponderosa pine 
that is milled mear Lame Deer. The house 
is a one-level, four-bedroom unit with a 
central family room. 

Since the Cheyennes have massive reserves 
of coal and wood, but no natural gas, the 
units were designed for automatic coal stok- 
ers and wood stoves. 

The Public Housing Administration has 
temporarily turned thumbs down on the 
project because of the poor economic condi- 
tion that exists on the Cheyennes’ reserva- 
tion. The Bureau indicates it believes the 
average tribal member cannot make enough 
money to repay the Government loan. 

Other reservations do not have this prob- 
lem. A portion of funds provided by the sale 
of the Yellowtail Dam site are now being 
used on the Crow Reservation for the tribal 
housing program. Nevertheless, the trend 
has been established and it is definite now 
that any tribal member who wants a better 
home may obtain one. The means are now 
avallable—except for the northern Chey- 
ennes. 


Responsibility 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


or To.] e 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following column from 
the Des Moines, Iowa, Register, of June 
21, 1963, by Richard Wilson. Mr, Wil- 
son makes some timely observations con- 
cerning civil rights legislation: 

RESPONSIBILITY 
(By Richard Wilson) 

WasHrncton, D.C.—It is little noted but 
the Democratic majoriy in the Senate is 
exactly the number needed to force a vote 
on the President's new civil rights program. 

A two-thirds vote of the Senate can break 
a filibuster. The Democrats have 67 votes 
and the Republicans 33. Yet it will be 
charged, in fact it is already intimated, that 
the Republicans will be responsible if Con- 
gress fails to pass a new civil rights law. 

This Is the reason why Republican lead- 
ers have conferred with President Kennedy 
on a bipartisan approach with their fingers 
crossed. However sincere the President's 
motives, Senate Republicans will mot be 
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spared mendacious attack if civil rights leg- 
islation is not passed. 
NO CONTROL OF DEMOCRATS 

Yet the reason why such legislation can- 
not be passed lies in the simple fact that the 
Kennedy administration has no control of 
the overwhelming Democratic majorities in 
the Senate and House. 

The Democratic majority is like Barnum 
& Bailey’s menagerie, a big tent housing 
carefully caged animals which would eat 
each other up in the jungle. The Senate 
Democratic leaders say they cannot break a 
filibuster and pass the President’s program 
without 20 to 25 Republican votes. There- 
fore, the Republicans are to blame if they 
don’t vote to a man for the President’s pro- 


gram. 

Democratic leaders could well afford to 
blush while making such a confession of the 
ineffectuality of their powers of leadership. 
Nor is their ineffectuality confined to civil 
rights, They cannot claim that only on the 
racial issue are the flerce conflicts within the 
Democratic Party exposed. The flagrant 
schism is equally evident on social, economic, 
and labor legislation. 

PRESTIGE IS LOW 


Whatever the President’s popularity in 
this and other countries, his prestige in Con- 
gress is low. According to old hands in Con- 
gress, the resentment him has no 
parallel except possibly the revolt against 
Franklin D. Roosevelt when he sought to 
pack the’ Supreme Court with new ap- 

pointees. Roosevelt lost his hold on Con- 

then, though he continued to enjoy a 

public adulation which Kennedy has never 
had in anywhere near the same degree. 

The congressional discontent with Ken- 
nedy is not confined to the southern Demo- 
crats, nor the Republicans, The liberals are 
dissatisfied with what they consider to be 
half measures. Even some of the moderates 
think that Kennedy has helped to create, by 
unfulfillable promises and bravura state- 
ments, the conditions for racial demonstra- 
tions of a dangerous character. When faced 
by this dangerous condition, the Kennedy 
tone quickly changes: Equality will have to 
come slowly and not by legislation alone. 

THE GAINS UNDER IKE 


It is in this atmosphere that the President 
has proposed his program to hasten the in- 
evitable advance of Negroes toward higher 
levels of equality. And it is a shame that 
this question cannot be considered apart 
from its political aspects. 

But those political aspects exist and it is 
truly amazing that Negro leaders do not 
recognize them. Negroes made their greatest 
advances since emancipation in a Republican 
administration. 

Whatever Negro leaders may think today, 
no civil rights legislation was recommended 
to Congress by Roosevelt and none was en- 
acted. Truman was the first President 
to offer a comprehensive program. It was 
not enacted. Dwight Eisenhower offered a 
program in 1956 and it was enacted in major 

„ Again in 1960 on Eisenhower's initia- 
tive civil rights legislation was enacted, 
PLACING BLAME 

In spite of the urgent promises of the 
Democratic platform of 1960, Kennedy de- 
layed for more than 2 years offering any kind 
of general civil rights legislation, and he 
does so now under the pressure of mounting 
racial demonstrations, and with sentiment 
built up in Congress against him. 

These are the facts. Now it is to be seen 
whether Kennedy, with two-thirds of Con- 
gress under Democratic control, can do as 
much as Eisenhower, whose party did not 
have control of Congress. 

And if Kennedy cannot win, then let the 
blame go where it ought to. 
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Fair Trade Anything but Fair 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been pleased to read in the June 23, 
1963, issue of the Times and Democrat of 
Orangeburg, S. C., an excellent editorial 
which was originally published in the 
Asheville Citizen of Asheville, N.C. The 
editorial is entitled “Fair Trade Any- 
thing but Fair.” 

Mr. President, there is now pending in 
the Commerce Committee of the Senate, 
legislation which would foist on the 
American consumer a national fair trade 
law under the pleasant sounding name of 
quality stabilization. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that this question seems 
to become an issue in the Commerce 
Committee each year, and also generates 
a certain amount of correspondence to 
all Members of the Congress, I commend 
these editorial comments from the Ashe- 
ville Citizen to the Members of the Con- 
gress for their consideration. I, there- 
fore, ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Farr TRADE ANYTHING BUT Fam 


A report from Washington notes that the 
lobbyists are active again in support of a 
Federal fair trade law. They've altered the 
label a little; what they're asking now is a 
“quality stabilization” act. 

Under any name, the proposal would pen- 
alize American consumers. What the fair- 
traders seek is a Federal statute allowing 
manufacturers to dictate to merchants the 
prices at which brand-name products are to 
be sold to the public. Any retailer who re- 
fused to cooperate would lose his right to use 
the brand-name goods in reduced-price sales. 

The proposal aimed, of course, at what the 
sponsors claim is “cutthroat competition” by 
chain stores, discount houses, and other out- 
lets that offer bargain buys, sometimes at a 
loss, to attract trade away from the inde- 
pendent merchants. There’s even a good 
deal of truth in the , commercial en- 
terprise being what it is. But the principle 
goes deeper: 

Such laws, thus far confined to State acts, 
offer potential protection for the retailer 
whose operation is inefficient. They dis- 
co free competition and merchandising 
initiative. And they can result in brand- 
name products that are priced so excessively 
high as to constitute profiteering. 

Such laws have failed at the State level. 
During the last 10 years the various State 
courts have thrown out 21 fair-trade acts, 
and two U.S. Supreme Court decisions have 
made effective enforcement difficult.. Even 
a Federal law, assuming it could meet the 
court requirements, would be unenforceable 
if the cut-rate retailers merely pasted their 
own label on the brand-name products they 
buy. 

Fair trade, in our view, is anything but 
fair to consumers. It violates the intent, if 
not the legalistic letter, of the antitrust laws. 
It abuses the free enterprise concept. Per- 
haps the absence of competitive abuses; its 
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adoption would create greater potential 
evils. Price fixing, either through fair trade 
or quality stabilization, is unfair and un- 
warranted. The lobbyists ride a dangerous 
steed, 


Manufacturing Industry Coming of Age in 
West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, in this age of worldwide com- 
petitive industralization, we are faced 
with the challenge of maintaining our 
high standards of living by keeping up 
with the rapid pace of the times. I am 
happy to report that my State of West 
Virginia is making an encouraging ef- 
fort to meet this challenge. 

In its issue of June 16, 1963, the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette-Mail has 
an important article analyzing the com- 
ing of age of the manufacturing industry 
in West Virginia. The article describes 
how, in the past decade, manufactured 
products have come to surpass in value 
the products of the well-known natural 
resources of the Mountain State. 

Taking advantage of the inexhaustible 
supply of West Virginia coal, new manu- 
facturing plants have been springing 
up along the Ohio and Kanawha Rivers 
since World War I in ever increasing 
numbers. Aluminum, steel, nickel, plas- 
tics, detergents, rubber and glass are 
only a few of the important industrial 
products which are now being manufac- 
— on a large scale in these two val- 
eys. 

Native resources, at the same time, are 
finding new markets as a result of eco- 
nomic research programs. West Vir- 
ginia timber, for example, is providing 
the raw material for a variety of new 
wood products that serve the building 
trade. Experiments in the gasification 
of coal are pointing the way to increased 
employment of this locally abundant 
fuel. Exciting possibilities are being ex- 
plored in the field of new coal uses. 

The story of West Virginia’s indus- 
trial development is of such importance 
to our nation that I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY GROWTH PHENOM- 
ENAL DURING Last DECADE 
(By Bernard Gainer) 

The past decade has marked the coming 
of age of the manufacturing industry in 
West Virginia. 

During the 1950's, for the first time in 
the State's history, this facet of the State's 
economy has surpassed in value of products 
that of the natural resources industry. 

This period also has brought tremendous 
growth, principally in chemicals, to the Ohio 
and Kanawha Valleys area, a development 
that has earned for the region such titles as 
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“American Ruhr,” 
“Magic Valley.” 

The manufacturing industry has expanded 
also in other areas of the State, particularly 
in the eastern panhandle and in the north- 
central area, but growth in these sections 
has not been nearly as as it has 
along the State’s two principal navigable 
Waterways. 

Growth in the Ohio and Kanawha Valleys 
region has been spurred on by the construc- 
tion of some of the Nation's largest electric 
Power generating plants, built by the Ap- 
Palachian and Monongahela Power Cos. 
Another huge powerplant, by the Vir- 
Sinia Electric Power Co. on Stony River, 
Grant County, is now under construction; 
and still another, just getting underway by 
amllates of the Monongahela Power Co. on 
the Monongahela River, near the West Vir- 
Sinia-Pennsylvania line, should bring new 
industrial development in those areas. The 
Monongahela Power Co. also has announced 
Plans for a new generating plant on the 
Blackwater River, near Davis. 

Most of the development in the Ohio 
Valley has come since the end of World 
War II. One of the largest, the Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp. plant at 
a farming community 
into an industrial center after its establish- 
ment in the mid-1950’s. 

Other new plants, or facilities that have 

greatly expanded, in recent years in- 
clude Koppers Co, at Chester and East Steu- 
benville; Solvay Process and National Ani- 

Divisions of Allied Chemical Corp., 
Union Carbide Olefins Division, and Moun- 
talneer Carbon, all near Moundsville; Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co.'s Chemical Division 
and Mobay Chemical Co., at Natrium; Union 
Carbide Silicones Division and FMC's Chlor- 
Alkali Division at Bens Run; and the Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co, at Willow Island. 

New or expanded plants in the Parkers- 
burg area include American Viscose Corp., 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Marbon 
Chemical Division of Borg-Warner, Johns- 
Manville Piber Glass, and Carborundum 
Metals. 

New plants established between Ravens- 
Wood and Huntington include Vanadium 
Corp, at New Haven, Celanese Corp. of Amer- 
lea at Gallipolis Ferry, and the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. at Apple Grove. 

There have been some tremendous expan- 
sions of plants in the Huntington area, 
including the $25 million project now under- 
Way at the Huntington Alloy Products Divi- 
sion of International Nickel. Other plants 
theer that have enjoyed periods of expansion 
in recent years include Adel Division of Gen- 
eral Metals, American Car & Foundry Divi- 
sion of ACF Industries, Houdaille Industries, 
Standard Ultramarine & Color Co., Connors 
Steel Division of H. K. Porter Co., and 
others. 

South of Huntington, the Montecatini 
Chemical Co. of Milan, Italy, through its 
Subsidy, the Novamont Corp., established its 
first manufacturing facility in America at 
Neale, in Wayne County, in the late 1950's. 

Union Carbide Chemicals Cos continued 
expansion, highlighted by its multimillion 
dollar research center at South Charleston, 
and FMC Corporation's acquisition and util- 
ization of the big naval ordnance plant, 
also in South Charleston, have featured the 
2 development in the Kanawha Val- 
ey. 

FMC not only has expanded its chemical 
facilities in this area but also has established 
a plant for construtcion of armored vehicles 
for the Defense Department. Union Car- 
bide, in addition to its new research center, 
has had a number of major expansions of its 
facilities at South Charleston, Institute and 
Alloy. The E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Plant at Belle has had a number of expan- 
Sions in the past decades and now is in fhe 
midst of another, of multimillion-dollar 
Proportions. Another major addition in the 
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Valley has been the Goodrich-Gulf Chemical 
Corp., which moved into the former syn- 
thetic rubber plant at Institute and since 
has expanded its operations. 

Other chemical plants in the Kanawha 
Valley, most of which are continuously 
modernizing or expanding their facilities in- 
clude American Viscose at Nitro, Diamond 
Alkali at Belle, Onde Division of Union Car- 
bide at South Charleston and Monsanto at 
Nitro. 

Listed under their various product classi- 
fications, other new plants in West Virginia 
since the early 1950's, include the following: 

Apparel—Kellwood Corp. of Spencer, Klee- 
son Co. of Moundsville, Reidbord Bros. at 
Buckhannon and Elkins, Grafton Manufac- 
turing Co. of Grafton, Colshire Manufac- 
turing Co. of Morgantown, Pennsboro 
Manufacturing Co. of Pennsboro, Dee-Mure 
Brassiere Co. of Hamlin, and the Logan 
Manufacturing Co. of Logan. 

Wood products—Georgia-Pacific Lumber 
Co. at Pineville, J. B. Belcher Lumber Co, at 
Durbin, Webster Woodworking Co. at Webster 
Springs, National Seating & Dimensions Co. 
at Varney, Norbute Corp. at Elkins. 

Glass—Corning Glass Works, new installa- 
tions at Paden City and Martinsburg and a 
new plant by its subsidiary, Corhart Refrac- 
torles, at Buckhannon; and McBride Glass 
Co. of Clarksburg. The Owens-Illinois Co. 
at Fairmont and the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co, at Clarksburg also have expanded their 
facilities. 

Fabricated metals— Ravens Metals Co., new 
plants at Elizabeth and Ellenboro; Sterling 
Enterprises, Morgantown and Reedsville. A 
number of plants, including Cerro de Pasco 
(Fairmont Aluminum) at Fairmont, have 
been expanded. 

Electronits—Recent new plants include 
Melpar at Fairmont and Beckley, Wells In- 
dustries at Charles Town, Galis Electric at 
Morgantown and Fairmont, Appalachian 
Electronics and Greenbrier Instruments at 
Ronceverte, Electronic Control System at 
Fairmont, and Carol Electronics at Martins- 
burg. The Beckley Manufacturing Co. of 
Beckley and Westinghouse Corp. at Fairmont 
have announced major expansions. 

Charcoal—The Kingsford Co. at Parsons 
and the Hughes Smokeless Co. at Belington 
are among the newer plants. Roseville Char- 
coal Co, at Bentree and Swiss has expanded 
its operations. 

Aviation industries—the Lockheed Co.'s 
plant at Clarksburg and North Amer- 
ican Aviation’s plant at Princeton, both es- 
tablished within the past 2 years, are among 
the State's first plants devoted to the avi- 
ation industry. 

Miscellaneous plants include Rubber Fab- 
ricators, at Grantsville and Richwood; Baby 
World, infant accessory plant at Grafton; 
and Minnesota and Manufacturing, 
printing products plant, at Middleway. 

In the summer, of 1961, the Chesapeake 
and Potomac Telephone Co. released what 
it called “A Forecast of the Economy of 
West Virginia,” projected to 1970. 

C. & P. statisticians sought to combine all 
the significant sectors of the State economy 
Into a “gross State product,” similar to the 
national production measures released 
periodically by the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. 

From the beginning, C. & P. officials ad- 
mitted their economic forecast was on the 
conservative side. Allowances were made 
for the influx of Government ald, but prin- 
cipally the forecast adhered to conventional 
business progression. Here's what they found 
in the decade ahead: 

Existing industry will continue at about 
the present pace, with not much increase in 
employment during the next decade. 

Attraction of new industry with new job 
opportunities calls for a change in attitude 
of the people of West Virginia and their 
political leaders. 

Already, C. & P. statisticians are hard at 
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work revising their estimates, for dramatic 
developments in the industrial field within 
the past 18 months has changed the outlook 
considerably. 

On the national scene, for example, Amer- 
ican industry plans to spend a record $40 
billion on new plants and equipment in 
1963, a development that wasn't foreseeable 
2 years ago: West Virginia is expected to 
share in this economic upsurge. k 

But more specifically, Federal programs 
such as the Area Redevelopment Act and in- 
creased Small Business Administration ac- 
tivity have spurred a number of small busi- 
ness ventures in the Mountain State over 
the past 2 years. The State department of 
commerce reports a total of 63 new plants 
started in West Virginia in 1961 to 1963 and 
53 major expansions during the same period. 
These industrial developments resulted in 
a total of 14,429 new permanent jobs, with 
an added payroll of $58.4 million to the West 
Virginia economy. Total investment in this 
2-year period has reached $428 million. 

Among the major new industries which 
haye announced location in West Virginia 
during the centennial year are: Moore Busi- 
ness Forms, Inc., a national concern which 
will build a $3 million plant at Buckhannon 
employing 175 workers, and West Virginia 
Wood Products Co., a flakeboard industry 
being established with ARA financing at 
Sutton. When it gets into operation, Wood 
Products will employ 300 workers and have 
a $1 million annual payroll. 

Recently U.S. Senator ROBERT C. BYRD esti- 
mated that “more than 5.000 new jobs and 
a $14 million increase in industrial income 
will accrue to West Virginia as a result of 
43 new wood products facilities” either 
planned or placed in operation during 1962. 
Byrd said that these new facilities will rep- 
resent an investment of more than 811 
million. 

At the time of its original forecast, C. & P. 
researchers found no bright promise where 
existing industry is concerned. They found 
“a surprising number of firms in West Vir- 
ginla report no firm plans either for ex- 
pansion or extensive modernization.” 

All in all, the researchers concluded, “an 
increase in employment of 5,500 persons by 
1965, and 5,500 more by 1970, is expected by 
the 87 private industrial firms in this 
survey.” 

On the basis of Department of Commerce 
figures, the employment increase predicted 
for 1965 already has been tripled within a 
short space of 2 years. 

Overall, the C. & P. survey sees a boost in 
State employment of about 25,000 by 1970, 
but not all of it, by a long shot, will be in 
industries. Here is what the long-range out- 
look shows: 

Coal employed 49,600 men to produce 119.5 
million tons in 1960; there will be 155 million 
tons brought to the surface in 1970 by 
42,800 men. 

Stone, clay and glass products, lumber and 
wood, and textile mills employed 36,800 in 
1961; they will employ 29,600 in 1970. 

Chemicals, by 1970, will provide 33,600 
jobs, or 6,500 more than they provided in 
1961. Primary metals will increase to 26,600, 
compared to 24,300 in 1961. Manufacturing 
of durable goods will gain 2,500 jobs, non- 
durable goods 3,800. 

Obviously, from the foregoing, West Vir- 
ginla's opportunity to stop its outmigration 
and hope for full employment rests with new 
industry. What are the prospects? 

West Virginia University, seeking a Federal 
grant to establish a research center to help 
all of the Appalachian region, pointed to 
this State’s great assets, Its people, its vast 
reserves of mineral resources, and its fa- 
vorable proximity to markets, Then it said: 

“Unfortunately, the many impressive ad- 
vantages of West Virginia are somewhat 
nullified by some important disadvantages. 
The most serious of these are the inadequate 
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highway system, a largely undeserved repu- 
tation for poor labor relations, and inade- 
quate community facilities. 

“Other shortcomings which have been 
noted by industrial managements are physi- 
cally unattractive communities, shortages of 
certain types of skilled labor, and deficiencies 
in the public school system. Although these 
shortcomings have severely hampered the 
industrial development of the State, it is 
noteworthy that nearly all are remediable 
defects, capable of being corrected or allevi- 
ated.” 

A start has been made toward correction 
of some. The State had a 10-year road pro- 
gram that will, by road commission esti- 
mates, cost $1.6 billion by 1972. A modest 
effort was made by the legislature this year 
to increase teachers’ salaries and enrich the 
school program. 

Marshall Universily, also seeking to estab- 
lish a research center to promote, economic 
growth, calls attention to the same environ- 
mental problems outlined by West Virginia 
University. It said: 

“Not to be overlooked are the social needs 
of the people. By social it meant the sense 
of satisfaction and pride, the knowledge of 
doing a significant job as compared with the 
Nation as a whole. 

“The working man who is disenfranchised 
by an impoverished economy in his chosen 
county or State soon becomes embittered 
toward what he calls his ‘lot in life’. His 
attitudes become negative, He offers no posi- 
tive suggestions to overcome his plight. 
Lacking sufficient funds for business invest- 
ment, he remains in the doldrums of unem- 
ployment and continues on the public dole. 

In the meantime, the man living with this 
problem night and day is State Commerce 
Commission Hulett C. Smith. But one 
of his main jobs is to seek new industry 
and, when asked to discuss some of the im- 
portant problem confronting the industrial 
growth of this State, he said: 5 

“One of the greatest obstacles Is the atti- 
tude of the people themselves, If we take 
an industrial prospect into a community and 
he’s made to feel he's wanted, it’s so much 
better than making him sell himself to the 
people. 

“But people will say to him: "You've got 
plenty of money. Why should we help you?’ 
And he will say to them: ‘I can’t live here 
alone. If I get in trouble I want to know I 
can bank on this community. If I can't, 
I'll go elsewhere.“ 

This attitude does not apply alone to new 
industry or industrial prospects, Smith said, 
adding: 

“Too many people take for granted the in- 
dustry they’ve got and, one day, they wake 
up and find it is gone.” 


Horne Sets High Standard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr.FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, the Florida 
Legislature has rccently adjourned after 
one of the most pressing sessions in my 
State's history. Presiding over the ses- 
sions of the house of representatives was 
my distinguished friend, the Honorable 
Mallory Horne, a young, aggressive and 
able statesman, who wrote in this session 
of the Florida Legislature a record of 
tremendous leadership. 

The success which the house had in 
solving some of the most difficult prob- 
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lems that it has had to face, was due 
largely to the leadership of this able 
young attorney, who serves as one of the 
two representatives of Leon County, 
and might I add, I was privileged to serve 
for two terms with him in our Florida 
Legislature. 

In paying tribute to him, I would like 
to have printed the very fine editorial 
which appeared in the Tallahassee 
Democrat on Wednesday, June 19, 1963, 
which read as follows: 

The legislature's selection of House 
Speaker Mallory Horne as runnerup for the 
award of most valuable member of the house 
is well deserved. 

For nearly all of his five terms, this Talla- 
hassee lawyer has been one of the most in- 
fluential members. 

But this session, as speaker of the house, 
Horne really came into his own. Using the 
words of his colleagues, he has provided 
“effective guidance without heavyhanded- 
ness.” He has also shown “fairness, modera- 
tion, leadership, and boundless energy.” 

We can recall the day when a committee 
hearing got completely out of order. Horne 
stepped in from his speaker's office and, by 
unprecedented action, firmly restored the 
decorum by threatening to use the house 
arrest powers or dissolve the committee. 

It is in his role as presiding officer that 
Speaker Horne has most distinguished him- 
self. With a quick and sure knowledge of 
parliamentary procedure unrivalled in recent 
years on that rostrum, and a tactful good 
humor in the chair, he has kept the largest 
and greenest house membership in history 
moving in orderly fashion through its delib- 
erations. 

It seems likely that Horne will not be a 
member of the 1965 legislature. He gave up 
his house seat in helping to bring about a 
compromise reapportionment. 

However, his political role in Leon County 
and Florida develops, his activities in this 
session set a high standard for future 
speakers, 


Youth Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I enclose 
herewith an editorial from the Gaffney 
Ledger, Gaffney, S.C., of June 20, 1963, 
regarding youth unemployment: 

YOUTH UNEMPLOYMENT 

The increase in teenage unemployment 
during the month of May underscores one 
of the most persistent problems facing the 
United States today—the problem of jobless 
youth. While it is true that a great many 
of the teenagers listed as unemployed during 
the month of May are looking for summer 
jobs while they are still in school—and, 
therefore, could not accept a job until school 
is adjourned—it is equally true that the 
month by month figures on teenage employ- 
ment are indicative of a situation that de- 
mands action. 

During 1962, the unemployment rate for 
our youngsters averaged 13 percent, as com- 
pared to an adult rate of 4 to 
Since January of this year, the 
of unemployment has not fallen below 13.9 
percent. In April, the rate was 15.6 percent. 
In May, during a month when unemploy- 
ment among adult men decreased, the rate of 
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unemployment for teenagers climbed to 17.8 
percent. The teenagers employment prob- 
lem is complicated by the big increase in 
population in this age group, and the de- 
clining number of unskilled jobs in today's 
labor market. 

These figures refiect a critical situation; a 
situation which could develop into one of 
the most explosive social problems in the 
Nation's history. Board action is needed to 
improve our educational system, stem the 
school dropout rate, and extend training 
opportunities of jobless youth. 

In terms of a full-employment economy for 
the future of our country, it is extremely 
important that we concentrate our most 
vigorous attention on this problem. The 
recommendations of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Youth Employment pursue this 
goal, and—on a more immediate basis— 
the President's proposals to the Congress in 
the fields of economic growth, educational 
development, and youth employment are 
directed specifically toward the problem. 


Research That Is Insuring a Future for 


the Anthracite Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Wil- 
liam Bellano, president, Glen Alden Coal 
Co., with offices at Ashley, Pa., in my 
congressional district, delivered a highly 
informative address on coal research at 
the Fuel Merchants Association of New 
Jersey convention held in Atlantic City 
April 23-25, 1963. It gives me great 
pleasure to make Mr. Bellano’s address 
a part of today’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

The address follows: 

RESEARCH THAT Is INSURING A FUTURE FOR THE 
ANTHRACITE INDUSTRY 


(By William Bellano) 


It is with sincere pleasure that I can re- 
port to you today of the research that is 
insuring a future for the anthracite industry. 
This research will also benefit the retail fuel 
dealer. 

Up until recently very little moneys were 
expended by Government or private industry; 
however, through legislation, both on the 
State and Federal level, research agencies 
were created. Coal research and develop- 
ment expenditures, both bituminous and 
anthracite, average $20 million a year; of ' 
which nearly half is Federal money. The 
disparity between coal research effort and 
competitive fuels is very great; it is esti- 
mated that the petroleum industry expends 
nearly $300 million yearly, principally for 
petrochemicals and military projects. Gov- 
ernment expenditures in the area of fuel 
and energy, including nuclear energy, total 
about $500 million per year. 

MINING RESEARCH 

Current research in anthracite is condi- 
tioned by the present economic status of the 
industry and the types of markets in which 
it can still compete. The emphasis has been 
for reduced costs through development of 
new, improved and more efficient mining 
equipment, cheaper and safer methods of 
roof support, and better methods for trans- 
porting the product from the face to the 
preparation plant and to market. Foremost 
underground development is the mining of 
anthracite hydraulically. Water at 5,000 
pounds per square inch and 300 gallons per 
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Minute has been successfully used at the 
Sugar Notch Mine of the Glen Alden Coal 
Co. This work is expected to be followed by 
hydraulic hoisting and hydraulic transport 
to the preparation plant. 

Anthracite strip mining has undergone 
Significant changes in recent years which 
have Increased productivity, reduced costs, 
and increased recoverable reserves. Note- 
Worthy are improved draglines and shovels, 
high-speed large diameter rotary drills, am- 
Monium nitrate explosives and larger haul- 
age trucks of 65 tons and over. 

In coal preparation, research emphasis has 
been placed on fine coal cleaning methods 
and maximum recovery of all products for 
Which mining costs have been paid for. 
New automated plants utilizing dense- 
Medium washing processes have been con- 
structed, and old plants have been renovated 
to utilize the latest improvements such as 
the Dyna Whirlpool Process. 

RESEARCH AGENCIES 


Governmental anthracite research activity 
is today directed through three agencies 
the Interior Department’s Office of Coal Re- 
Search, the U.S. Bureau of Mines, and the 
Coal Research Board of Pennsylvania. The 
Office of Coal Research and the Coal Research 
Board do not directly engage in research but 
act as a clearinghouse for research proposals 
by both private and educational groups and 
try to disseminate the proposed projects so 
that there is no duplication of effort and 
Consequently research dollars wasted. The 
U.S. Bureau of Mines has well staffed and 
equipped facilities for laboratory and field 
research projects of varying types and degree. 

OFFICE OF COAL RESEARCH 


The Office of Coal Research was created by 
Congress on July 7, 1960. The majority of 
its research effort has been directed to the 
bituminous industry; however, the two 
Major projects which are of benefit to 
anthracite are: 

1. A contract for the large-scale commer- 
cial use of anthracite in the manufacture of 
acetylene and other gaseous products. A 
Commercial plant producing acetylene, fuel 
gas, and a high-quality coal residue may 
consume from 2 to 3 million tons per year. 

2. A contract in the amount of $86,000 
covering a 12-month study of the export 
market for U.S. coals, including anthracite. 
This study will place special emphasis on 
trade prospects with Common Market coun- 
tries and other European nations, Japan and 
Canada. 

New ideas of value and interest to the 
anthracite industry are welcome by the 
Office of Coal Research. The range of proj- 
ects considered includes economics and mar- 
keting, mining and preparation and utiliza- 
tion. This work complements but does not 
and should not supersede research efforts 
on State, university and industry levels. 

U.S. BUREAU OF MINES 


For many years the U.S. Bureau of Mines 
Was the only major group conducting an- 
thracite research projects in mining, prepa- 
ration and utilization. Research activities 
of the Division of Anthracite are conducted 
at the Anthracite Research Center, Schuyl- 
Kill Haven, Pa. The center consists of a 
modern laboratory and office with a trained 
Staff of 80 professional and technical per- 
sonnel. 

MINING PROJECTS 


Cooperative mining projects include con- 
tinuing tests of a hydraulic mining jumbo 
ut the Glen Alden Coal Co.'s Sugar Notch 
Mine. This installation was activated in 
1961 and has proved successful enough to 
Warrant plans for a combined system of 
hydraulic mining, hoisting and possibly 
transport to the breaker. In another co- 
Operative project, the bureau is installing a 
large diameter boring machine which will 
be tested as a possible mining device. 
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UTILIZATION 

Utilization projects under study include: 

1, Currently, Schuylkill Haven testing sta- 
tion Is conducting tests on the calcining of 
anthracite for the electrometallurgical in- 
dustry to produce amorphous electrodes, pot 
liners and carbon brick; also, calcined an- 
thracite has been developed as a superior 
cupola fuel to replace foundry coke. 

2. A surface chemical process is being 
studied to produce low ash anthracite from 
0 to 1 percent ash for the chemical carbon 
industry in order to produce carbon-based 
chemicals, pigments, inks, solid fuel propel- 
lants and fuel cells. 

3. High-pressure gasification of both coal 
and breaker refuse to produce synthetic nat- 
ural gas for pipeline use—several of the 
major pipeline companies have indicated in- 
terest in this project since they question gas 
reserves in the United States and would pre- 
fer obtaining a suitable product closer to 
their eastern markets. 

4. Utilization of anthracite fines—barley 
through No. 5—as a suitable injection fuel 
for blast furnace use; experimental results of 
which show that this method is superior to 
both fuel oil and gas injection which is cur- 
rently being used on a production basis. 

6. Utilization of anthracite to produce 
prereduce iron ore pellets for use in blast 
furnaces for the production of pig fron. By 
using prereduce pellets the steel companies 
advise that they can increase furnace pro- 
duction by 15 to 20 percent, which means a 
saving of approximately $12 million in capital 
costs per unit should construction of addi- 
tional furnaces be required to meet the pro- 
duction demands. 

PREPARATION 

Anthracite preparation projects are being 
undertaken to determine equipment and 
processing necessary to achieve selected pre- 
mium products. Methods for producing 
minus 1 percent ash anthracite, minimum 
size, conventionally pulverized coal and 
ultra-fine product are being investigated. 
Washability studies are being conducted, and 
an investigation is being made of the effec- 
tiveness of cyclones as a means of sizing and 
deashing anthracite in commercial plants. 
Another study is being made of possible re- 
covery and handling of minus 400-mesh coal 
from silt basins. 

COAL RESEARCH BOARD OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Although their funds have been limited 
throughout the years, the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania through their coal research 
board has conducted more research projects 
on the utilization of anthracite than any 
other single group. Currently a project is 
underway to study the utilization of anthra- 
cite breaker refuse to produce marginal fuel 


for power generation and the metallurgical . 


and ceramic industries and chemical by- 
products for the basic chemical industry. 

1, By being able to utilize all the products 
of our mining operation, we can reduce our 
overall production costs and ultimately these 
savings will be passed on to the retail dealer, 

2. The new administration in Harrisburg 
feels that the salvation of both bituminous 
and anthracite mining in the State rests on 
our ability to be able to find new markets 
and new uses for our product, and to be able 
to produce at lower costs and to produce 
under safe working conditions. 

The 1964 fiscal program for research is as 
follows: 

(a) For a study of use of coal in processing 
other minerals, $100,000; (b) $50,000 to de- 
velop an integrated train transportation 
system from the anthracite and bituminous 
coalfields to electric utilities; (c) $100,000 
to improve unsightly conditions in the coal- 
fields and to alleviate alr and stream pollu- 
tion problems; (d) $50,000 for studies on the 
prevention of mine disasters; (e) $75,000 for 
a study of foreign markets for coal; and (f) 
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$100,000 for studies on the utilization of 
nuclear heat for the gasification and liqui- 
fication of Pennsylvania coals, , 

COAL POLICY—PENNSYLVANIA 


The Joint State Government Commission 
for Pennsylvania recently published an im- 
portant report on “Coal in Pennsylvania 
recent developments and prospects.” A panel 
of technical advisors recommended a coal 
policy for Pennsylvania that calls for: 

1, Progressive legislation to reduce coal 
costs. 

2. Development of economical transporta- 
tion system for shipment of Pennsylvania- 
produced coal. 5 

3. Removal of discriminatory freight rates 
which impede free flow of coal in domestic 
and foreign markets. : 

4. Investigation of hydraulic mining and 
transport of coal. 

5. Research funds for the development of 
new uses and expanded markets. 

GLEN ALDEN PROJECTS 

Last, but not least, our company has been 
the only major producer supporting private 
research to any degree. We are currently 
conducting studies at Penn State, Villanova, 
and through independent research and engi- 
neering companies along with cooperative 
studies with the U.S, Bureau of Mines. We 
are: 

1. Studying how to best produce low ash 
anthracite for the industrial and European 
markets and for special uses. 

2. We are working with the major steel 
companies in their work on fuel injection 
systems for blast furnaces. 

3. We are about to enter into a combus- 
tion program with the Canton Stoker Co. 
to utilize anthracite in high-pressure 
package boiler units—a heating market we 
have been unable to get into because of the 
lack of equipment. 

4. Conducting studies on acid mine drain- 
age with the State department of health in 
order to prevent stream pollution and to 
help upgrade the rivers and tributaries in 
the mining region. 

5. We have worked with a manufacturer 
and have expended over $1 million to install 
an experimental new heavy media cleaning 
system at our Huber breaker in order to 
produce for both the industrial and retail 
market a fuel which can be tailor made to 
your requirements. 

COAL RESEARCH AND THE DEALER 


From a fuel dealer's point of view you will 
probably question what good this research 
will do for you, since most of it lends itself 
to the industrial and export markets. How- 
ever, without the industrial and export 
markets we would be unable to enjoy maxi- 
mum production and full working time and 
consequently many of the retail sizes would 
be in short supply. The long-range future 
of the industry depends to a large extent 
upon the success of its research programs to 
find new uses and new markets for anthra- 
cite. This, coupled with aggressive selling 
at retail level, will insure you, the dealer, and 
we, the producer, of a healthy and profitable 
industry for years to come. 


Harvesting the Forest for the Present and 
the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the State of West Virginia 
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once contained 15% million acres of 
virgin forest, including one of the finest 
stands of hardwood timber the world 
has ever seen, In the course of history, 
the busy ax and saw and the careless 
match combined forces to reduce the 
vast forests at an alarming rate. 

Fortunately, the spirit of intelligent 
conservation made itself known at an 
early date in the Mountain State. 
Forestry as a profession appeared in 
West Virginia in the beginning of the 
present century, and in the course of 
time forest management became an im- 
portant statewide program. 

Indiscriminate timber cutting was con- 
trolled, and devastated areas were re- 
planted. Asa result, two-thirds of West 
Virginia is still covered with forests, with 
an annual timber yield of approximately 
144 billion board feet. Thus we have 
learned how to consume our forests, as 
timber, and still keep them, as a protec- 
tion for the land and as a source of 
delight to our people. 

The story of West Virginia’s forests 18 
admirably told in an article by Lester 
McClung in the June 16, 1963, edition 
of the Charleston, W. Va., Gazette-Mail. 
I ask unanimous consent that this article 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECÒRD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HARVESTING THE FOREST FOR THE PRESENT AND 
FUTURE 


(By Lester McClung) 

Practically all of West Virginia's 1514 mil- 
lion acres of surface was a vast forest area 
when white man first laid eyes upon it. This 
forest contained a mixture of hardwoods sec- 
ond to none in the world. The white pine 
area was mainly limited to the Greenbrier 
Valley and other areas east of the Allegheny 
Mountains. Red spruce and hemlock were 
found at the higher elevations and were so 
dense that one could travel for miles reach- 
ing from one trunk to another. Early resi- 
dents reported that the sun only reached 
the ground in occasional spots under this 
evergreen forest, keeping it so dark that 
reading a newspaper on a clear day was 
difficult, 

The principal forest game species found 
at that time included the black bear, moun- 
tain lion, occasional bisons, deer, squirrel, 
grouse, and turkey. 

These forests also harbored Indians often 
hostile to the early white settlers. The un- 
broken forest areas and the Indians found 
on them were deterrent to the settlements of 
the white man. 

Records indicate that logging in the east- 
ern part of our present State was done as 
early as 1735 and along the Ohio River by 
1775. Except for few small sawmills located 
along the major watercourses, little lumber 
was produced in those early years. It has 
been estimated that the virgin forests con- 
tained 150 billion board feet of timber. 

The cut for 1869 is recorded at 76 million 
board feet. To illustrate the increased rate 
of cutting for the next four decades, the 
year of 1909 saw the peak of lumber produc- 
tion when 1½ billion board feet were har- 
vested. It is further estimated that an addi- 
tional half billion board feet were harvested 
in the form of posts, ties, rails, shingles, 
props, poles and tanning wood and bark. 
This is equal to a drain of approximately 
two billion board feet of timber harvested 
from West Virginia’s forests a single year. 

From that peak year of production the 
decline began and reached its lowest ebb 
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with 327 million board feet in 1939 and has 
since Increased back to 400 million board feet 
in 1958. Production has not varied mate- 
rially in recent years. 

For many years West Virginia led all States 
in the production of hardwood lumber. One 
softwood sawmill is reported to have cut 
200,000 board feet per day or a total of 60 
million annually. 

When the first cutting crews moved into 
the Greenbrier Valley in preparation for the 
largest river drives ever made in West Vir- 
ginia, it was common talk that there was so 
much timber that it never could all be cut 
and that it would grow back faster than it 
could be harvested. How foolhardy those 
individuals were because within their life- 
time they saw the last of the vast white pine 
forests disappear from the scene. 

Before all of the virgin timber was ex- 
ploited in West Virginia, efforts were being 
made by a few conservation-minded people 
to protect and manage our forest resources. 
In 1897 the West Virginia Legislature cre- 
ated the office of game and fish warden who 
also was delegated some degree of responsi- 
bility for protection of the forests from its 
worst enemy—fire. 

The game and fish commission was created 
in 1921 with three members appointed in an 
advisory capacity. This same year the first 
State forest fire warden was appointed. The 

status was changed again in 1929 to the 

game, fish, and forestry commission with the 

Office of chief forester created which was 

filled by Harold Newins, the first technically 

trained forester in our State’s government. 

Another change occurred in 1939 with the 
creation of the Conservation Commission of 
West Virginia. This provided for the position 
of State forester and chiefs of the divisions 
of game, fish, and State parks. Between that 
time and 1961, when the conservation com- 
mission was superseded by the department 
of natural resources, the forestry program 
broadened to include assistance to private 
landowners of forest management, reforesta- 
tion, watershed programs, and the opera- 
tions of State forests under a multiple-use 
program as well as the usual responsibility 
for protection. - 

The Federal Government was not unaware 
of the problems brought on at the exploita- 
tion of the early virgin forests of our State. 
A major flood on the watershed of the Alle- 
gheny and Monongahela Rivers created dam- 
ages estimated at $100 million, most of which 
occurred to the city of Pittsburgh. Public 
indignation was heard in Washington and 
paved the way for the passage in 1911 of 
the Weeke's law which authorized acquisi- 
tion of public lands as national forests to 
protect the headwaters of navigable streams. 
Immediate action was taken by Congress with 

~the authorization in March 1911, by the Na- 
tional Forest Reservation Commission for 
the creation of the Monongahela National 

Forest in West Virginia. Actual work began 

in 1914 for the development of this national 

forest which today has more than 800,000 

acres on the watersheds of the Monongahela, 

Kanawha, Potomac, and James Rivers. It is 

operating today on a multiple-use program 

in which timber production, watershed pro- 
tection, fire protection, and recreation are 
all given consideration. 

Forestry, like many professions, has grown 
slowly but solidly in West Virginia. In 1900 
a handful of professional foresters in the 
United States formed the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters which now continues to repre- 
sent the profession. There are approxi- 
mately 175 members of the profession in 
West Virginia employed by the State and 
Federal Government, by private industries 
and others who are self-employed. 

The period of greatest development in our 
forest resources appeared between the 
of 1933 and 1942 during which time the 
Civilian Conservation Corps had many camps 


on National and State forest properties. 
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During this period several of the State 
forests were acquired and developed, and 
much work was accomplished on the na- 
tional forests. The fire control program 
progressed rapidly through the construction 
of additional fire towers, observers cabins, 
telephone lines and access roads. This pro- 
gram did more than develop resources, it 
developed character in a large segment of 
the youth of this country by assigning them 
responsibilities and giving them opportuni- 
ties in the great outdoors. 

On the authority of the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act of 1954 
the Department of Natural Resources is re- 
sponsible for the forest management work 
on approved small watershed projects. This 
is an effort to control the flow of water at 
the headwaters of our streams through a 
good land-use program based on the capa- 
bility of such land. 

Industry has not been asleep to the need of 
proper forest management as mentioned 
earlier by a number of foresters presently 
employed. . 

To further emphasize the need for man- 
agement, the National Tree Farm System was 
inaugurated in 1941. West Virginia joined 
this national movement when the first tree 
farm was dedicated in Raleigh County on 
the property of the New River Co. The pro- 
gram has grown in West Virginia to 82 tree 
farms representing approximately 250,000 
acres of woodlands which formally are dedi- 
cated to the production of forest crops, ' This 
program in West Virginia is sponsored by 
the forest industries committee of the 
American Forest Products Industries and 
has a goal of adding 100,000 acres during our 
centennial year. 

Educators long have recognized the need 
for professional forestry in our State. Our 
own West Virginia University added to its 
curriculum one in the profession of forestry 
beginning with the fall term of 1935 grad- 
uating its first class in 1939. Dr. W. C. Perci- . 
val, a ranger on the Monongahela National 
Forest, was given the assignment of direct- 
ing the first efforts of the division of forestry 
at WVU and has continued to the present 
time as its director. His graduates are well 
known throughout many States. Particu- 
larly, those in the Deep South where many 
forest industries have large forestry staffs. 

Besides the teaching program the division 
continues research in several fields of for- 
estry. Part of the research is conducted at 
the university forest which is a 7,500-acre 
area of Cooper’s Rock State Forest near Mor- 
gantown. 

New facilities are being provided for grad- 
uate study programs and increased research 
activities. This is most satisfactory since 
the research is centered around the hard- 
woods that are native to our Appalachian 
area. 

Other research Is being conducted by the 
Mountain Research Conter at Elkins and 
Parsons which is a branch station of the 
Northeastern Forest Experiment Station. A 
second branch now is being developed at 
Princeton and will be concerned primarily 
with forest products marketing. 

The remaining 10 million acres of forests, 
if properly managed, are capable of annually 
growing the equivalent of the lumber pro- 
duction in 1909 which was 134 billion board 
feet. This points up the tremendous po- 
tential that our forests possess in adding to 
the industrial potential of our State. If we 
can assume that such production would be 
further manufactured to consumers goods, 
we end up with an astronomical number of 
employees and the resulting income that our 
forests could produce. We must first, how- 
ever, in order to enjoy such prosperity, give 
top consideration to protecting such forests 
from fire, insects and diseases and also to 
bring every acre under its maximum produc- 
tion through recommended practices. 
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At the beginning of our second century 
of statehood there should be a dedication of 
every West Virginian, whether landowner or 
not, to the adequate protection and the best 
Possible management in order that our for- 
ests will remain the greatest renewable nat- 
ural resource upon which our State is de- 
Pendent. 


Developing Appalachia: Hill Region To 
Get Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
Unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, an article appear- 
ing in the Licking Valley Courier, June 
20, 1963, West Liberty, Ky., by Mr. Earl 
Kinner, publisher, entitled “Developing 
' Appalachia: Hill Region To Get Aid“: 
DEVELOPING APPALACHIA: HILL REGION To GET 

Aw 


(By Earl Kinner) 


President Kennedy, who recently com- 
Mitted the Federal Government to a more 
efective development program for the 
eight-State Appalachian region, is sending 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., to Kentucky this 
week to meet with officials and area leaders. 

Mr. Roosevelt has been named by the 
President to become chairman of a Federal- 
State commission to be formed for the pur- 
Pose of creating a comprehensive Appala- 
Chian regional development program. 

He will be at Jenny Wiley State Park near 
Prestonsburg Thursday of this week and will 
Spend the morning conferring with depart- 
ment heads of the State government, In 
the afternoon he will meet with area leaders 
Of east Kentucky (a part of the Appalachian 
region), 

The Appalachian region extending from 
Western Pennsylvania southwest to Alabama, 

generally failed to progress with -the 
rest of the Nation and is now considered a 
depressed region, majorly because of the 
mountainous terrain, recurring flood damage 
from steep- streams, mined out coal 
areas, and denuded forest land. As a re- 
sult of the region’s depressed economic con- 
dition, the living standard has not kept pace 
wtih the rest of the Nation, and many thou- 
Sands of Appalachian people have out- 
Migrated to industrial sections. Many 
thousands that remain are existing on sub- 
American standards. 

Appalachian region embraces the moun- 
tainous parts of Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennes- 
See, North Carolina, and Alabama. 

Existing programs for waterway develop- 
Ment, flood protection, conservation, and 
highway development, that are generally 
available to the economy seldom are suffi- 
clent to do the intended job in a mountain 
region and more often are not applicable to 
Such a region. i 

Thus, it becomes necessary to intensify ex- 
isting programs or create a special program 
to fit the region. It seems that the Federal 
Government has decided to create a special 
Program for the region modeled after a plan 
Proposed in 1960 by the Appalachian Gover- 
nors council, 

The President definitely committed the 
Federal Government to a special regional 
Program for the Appalachian States when on 
April 9 he said: ; 


“A serious problem of emergency nature 
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exists in the Appalachian region which de- 
mands special action. The Federal estab- 
lishment is to be committed to work with 
the Conference of Appalachian Governors to 
achieve as many short term benefits as pos- 
sible on the one hand (accelerated public 
works projects, ARA projects, flood control 
dams, etc.), and to begin immediately to 
formulate a comprehensive regional program 
on the other hand. A State-Federal com- 
mittee is to be formed to formulate the pro- 
gram. This committee is to review oppor- 
tunities for improvement in the 1964 and 
1965 Federal budget as they pertain to 
Appalachia.” 

Later the President named Under Secre- 
tary of Commerce Roosevelt to be chairman 
in organizing the regional committee to 
create a regional development program for 
Appalachia. 

While ARA, Public Works Act, flood con- 
trol, Job retraining, and other Federal pro- 
grams have helped in some degree, the Ap- 
Ppalachian region must have an overall pro- 
gram based on the region's specific needs. 
These needs are different from needs in other 
areas, and are more specific. 

Area leaders will be called upon to help 
with formulating a regional program. What 
is needed? 

What type program will bring Appalachia 
out of the doldrums and restore the region 
to its rightful status in America’s growing 
economy? 

We have editorialized many times on many 
problems and many programs, both for im- 
mediate and for long-term achievement. 

But when the Federal Government forms 
a compact with the eight Appalachian States 
to promote a regional improvement program 
for their depressed mountainous areas we 
must be specific. 

This newspaper does not speak for all of 
Appalachia. But we do speak our piece for 
our own region—the foothills and moun- 
tains of east Kentucky, one of the most 
beautiful and picturesque regions in all 
America, a region that holds the last strong- 
hold of pure Anglo-Saxon stock, a region of 
small farms, rushing mountain streams, 
forested hills, friendly people—a potential 
Switzerland of contented families and a vaca- 
tionland unsurpassed in mid-America. 

Already a mountain gardenspot, our east 
Kentucky could be the vacationland for mid- 
America and our native hill people could 
again enjoy a wholesome living standard, 
kept busy on small farms, in reforestation 
and timbering jobs, in wood product plants, 
and paper mills, in small craft centers, in 
catering to the thousands of tourists soon 
to flood the Appalachian area. 

It could be all this—if * * + if our region 
were developed to its full potential. 

But a depressed area cannot lift itself by 
its own bootstraps, particularly a mountain 
region that is already denuded of its virgin 
forests, shorn of most of its coal, and rav- 
aged periodically by rushing flash floods, 
short of connecting highways, and lacking 
many of the things that make for whole- 
some living, such as proper housing, proper 
educational facilities, libraries, hospitals, 
and colleges. 

For such a potential gardenspot in a high- 
land region the State and Federal Govern- 
ments might well establish a regional au- 
thority like the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
the Great Plains Regional Authority, and 
others, and bring the region to its rightful 
fruition. 

That is what we hope for. And we think 
this is what is envisioned. It will take long- 
term planning by a regional commission. 

But in the meantime we should not grow 
lax in our plans to take advantage of short- 
term projects such as are now offered by the 
Area Redevelopment Administration, the Ac- 
celerated Public Works Act, the Kerr-Hill 
Act, the Soil Conservation Service, the State’s 
reforestation program, highway program, 
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parks and airfield programs, community col- 
lege program, etc. These should all be pur- 
sued to the fullest, and immediately. 

Then for the long pull, we suggest a re- 

gional program that would these 
opportunities and develop them to the full- 
est: 
Waterway improvement. Our mountain 
streams offer great opportunity for recrea- 
tion, and as water supply for industrial 
purposes and people. But instead they now 
are sources of periodic danger due to flood- 
ing that devastates farmland and towns part 
of the year, and run sluggish and contam- 
inated the rest of the year. 

To correct this and realize their full po- 
tential we need a threefold program geared 
especially to mountain terrain: 

1, Clean out, deepen and straighten chan- 
nels immediately. 

2. Create a small watershed program that 
will benefit hill farmers like the same pro- 
gram now benefits farmers in flatland areas. 
But a special program will be needed. The 
present small watershed program, though 
liberalized recently, still is inadequate. To 
date no watershed in east Kentucky has 
qualified under the liberalized cost-benefit 
Tatio formula. Some watershed projects 
that straighten and deepen channels, build 
dams on tributaries for reservoir retention 
of floodwaters, and beautify banks and drain 
adjacent land—this program is sorely needed 
to protect hill farmers from periodic fiash 
floods that have so devastated our scarce 
farming lands. 

8. Build lakes for recreational purposes in 
areas that will do least damage to farmland 
and at the same time aid in flood control 
programs on our major waterways. 

Reforestation and wood use plants. This 
program offers great promise. It already has 
been started in a small way, thanks to the 
State-Federal program of tree nurseries and 
cost-aid to planting trees, and the estab- 
lishment of the wood use plant by the Kel- 
logg Foundation and the State at Quicksand. 

But the wood use plant must be expanded 
and continued to the fullest. It will find 
profitable ways to utilize marketable timber 
at home and use native labor in plants that 
are found to be practicable. Too, it will 
find ways to utilize all products of a tree, 
and thus eliminate wasteful timbering and 
marketing practices of the past that have 
impoverished so large a part of this greatest 
hardwood producing area of the Nation. 

In addition to reforestation and fire con- 
trol, training schools to produce craftsmen 
in wood manufacturing need be established. 
And a marketing program for wood prod- 
ucts must be started. 

Too, all possibilities of establishing paper 
and pulp mills must be explored, so that 
all types of timber may be marketed. 

And also the arts-crafts centers started 
by the State need be continued. They offer 
part-time work for people in their homes 
as well as in small crafts shops. 

Parks and tourism. Tourists spend an 
average of $7 to $11 per day. And the State 
parks service counted 610,000 visitors at 
five east Kentucky parks last year—Natural 
Bridge, Carter Caves, Greenbo Lake, Jenny 
Wiley, and Dewey Lake. 

Tourism will bring in more new money 
with the least investment of any program— 
that is if our mountain gardenland is de- 
veloped to its fullest potential. The State 
already has established parks in some areas 
of this gardenland, and is building access 
roads. But more parks, more small lakes 
and motels and dining places are needed, 
and needed almost immediately. ’ 

Several of east Kentucky's most beautiful 
mountain areas now are inaccessible. Ac- 
cess roads need to be built so tourists can 
enjoy a vacation in our area to the fullest. 
Access roads particularly should be built to 
the ledges overlooking the Rough of Red 
River, a breath-taking beautiful expanse of 
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mountain stream. Also access roads need 
to be built into other scenic and historic 
places, like Hells Half Acre in Magoffin 
County, the narrows of Licking in Menifee 
and Morgan, the Woodsbend area in Mor- 
gan, and many other such scenic areas. 

But more than this, a program to preserve 
historic homes and public buildings in the 
hills, to mark historic sites, and prepare 
travel brochures and maps—this is needed 
lig help keep the tourists an extra day. Too, 

a program to preserve our hill folksongs, 
folk dances and traditions, and make them 
available to visiting tourists—this needs at- 
tention. City people don’t want to see olty 
things when they come to the mountains— 
they want to see mountain things. For 
this reason mountain museums and libraries 
with mountain rooms need to be started. 

All these will help bring in new money in 
tourist dollars, and the flow will increase 
with the years. 

Highways: The mountain parkway leads 
through a part of our mountain gardenland, 
and it has popularized motoring into the 
mountains. But access roads and feeder 
prongs are needed. A northeast prong to 
connect the parkway’s hub with U.S. 60 and 
I-64 somewhere in the tristate area would 
be a main tourist route from the north and 
east into the mountain vacationland in mid- 
east Kentucky. It is a project of first im- 

ce, With a regional authority it need 
not wait on a traffic count to justify its build- 
ing, but could be built with the assurance 
that the resultant traffic count would justify 
its costs. 

Education and the arts: In all of east 
Kentucky there is not a State institution of 
higher learning from Morehead south to Vir- 
ginia and from Richmond east to West Vir- 
ginia. Expansion of the community junior 
college program is a dire need if the graduat- 
ing high school seniors of the mountains 
are to receive equal opportunity for higher 
education. Federal aid for junior colleges is 
needed, particularly so in the depressed areas 
of east Kentucky, for higher education is be- 
yond the economic means of most high 
school graduates, and too many of them 
have to go north to industrial centers or join 
the Army. They need to be given the op- 
portunity to get a college education and stay 
at home and help develop the region. 

Too, the area vocational schools need to be 
expanded to take care of ever larger classes 
of trainees needed in developing the region 
and providing craftsmen for new plants. Also 
the job retraining program to train idled 
workers for new jobs needs expanding, and 
not be limited to trainees for whom a job is 
already available. There will be additional 
jobs for trained craftsmen. 

This program of waterways improvement, 
parks and tourists attractions, highways and 
access ronds, reforestation and wood use 
plants, crafts training and community col- 
leges—these and the preservation of our hill 
traditions, folk songs, historic buildings, plus 
the addition of numerous small lakes—this 
we think will help east Kentucky develop 
into the mountain garden spot and vaca- 
tlonland it deserves to be. Meanwhile, small 
watershed projects to protect scarce farm- 
lands in mountain watersheds are needed 
to keep our small farmers self-sustaining. 


National Forests Recognized 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. JOHNSON of California, Mr. 
Speaker, a recent public service adver- 
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tisement sponsored by the Richfield Oil 
Co. and published in Sunset, Life, Time, 
Newsweek, and American Forests maga- 
zines deserves the attention of Members 
of the House. I believe that this adver- 
tisement and others which Richfield has 
sponsored over the past several years are 
a significant contribution to the conser- 
vation effort in this country. 

In the State of California, where we 
are so heavily dependent upon the re- 
sources of the national forests, many of 
the people are not fully aware of how 
these valuable public properties are man- 
aged by the Department of Agriculture's 
Forest Service. With ever increasing use 
in my State, as well as across the Nation, 
I think it is vitally important that more 
people understand their stake in the 186- 
million-acre national forest system. 

Under unanimous consent and with 
concurrence of the Speaker, I include 
this public service advertisement, de- 
picting the new symbol of the national 
forest, in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

From Sunset, June 1963] 
A New Symsor ror Our Forests 

Water, crystal clear, tumbling down a 
mountainside, wood for our homes, food for 
wildlife, cattle, sheep, the memory of an in- 
comparable vacation—these are just a few 
of the many ways in which our national for- 
ests serve us daily. 

To make Americans more aware of the 
benefits which come from the planned, 
multiple use of our forests, the U.S. Forest 
Service, an agency of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, has recently designed a national 
forests emblem depicting these many uses. 
Based on an ancient symbol for wood, it 
shows a tree design with five loops or 
branches representing recreation, forage, 

- wood, water, and wildlife. 

America has just so much land. To con- 
serve all of its values, we must make it avail- 
able for a wide variety of uses. That's why 
Richfield encourages the use of its oil lands 
for a number of worthwhile purposes. Only 
in this way can we protect our great out- 
doors and still fully develop our natural re- 
sources, 


Reaping the Whirlwind 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
State, of Columbia, S. C., has published in 
its June 19, 1963, issue an editorial which 
has caused much favorable comment in 
South Carolina. It is entitled Reaping 
the Whirlwind” and carries with it some 
very telling editorial admonitions about 
the current efforts of this administration 
to try to ram its civil rights program 
down the throats of all the American 
people. I ask unanimous consent that 
this excellent editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REAPING THE WHIRLWIND 

Having sown the wind, the Kennedy ad- 
ministration now is beginning to reap the 
whirlwind of racial passions. 
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The President and the Attorney General 
are professing shock over the virulence and 
the violence of the racial antagonisms which 
are being unleashed throughout the United 
States. 

Yet, more than any other persons, these 
two men are responsible for the racial fever 
which now is raising temperatures across 
the land. A 

It was these two men—out of politics 
rather than plety—who began fanning the 
dying embers of racial animosities. It was 
the two Kennedys who began catering to 
the likes of Martin Luther King, in their 
brazen bid for Negro votes. It was this 
Kennedy administration which marshalled 
all ‘of its might to compel the mixing of 
races, not only in schools, but also in hous- 
ing and in commerce—trampling the rights 
of citizens who would exercise their choice 
of association. 

It was this same Kennedy administra- 
tion which gave its sanction to the “right 
to riot” when exercised by Negroes seeking 
to snatch by pressure a degree of acceptance 
which they have been unable to establish 
by thelr own personal performance. 

Yet today, President Kermedy and At- 
torney General Kennedy stand aghast at 
the spectacle of mounting racial friction 
from one end of our country to the other. 

What else could they reasonably have ex- 
pected from their constant prating of the 
wrongs, more alleged than real, which have 
been done to the Negro? 

The propaganda milis of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the political chicanery of the 
administration have done their work well 
and have wrought havoc. Any group of 
people can be goaded and cajoled into think- 
ing that they are exploited if they are told 
so long enough and loudly enough. 

But it is something else again to put 
brakes to the black Juggernaut which has 
gained momentum through the constant 
shoving of the powerful Kennedy and Com- 
pany political machine. Now the jugger- 
naut careens out of control, and threatens 
to outpace those who set it in motion. 
There is no telling who will be crushed — its 
patch of destruction. 

We are all being eee eee 
and American institutions alike. Already, 
our property rights as well as our personal 
rights are being trampled underfoot—in the 
mad rush to achieve brotherhood by brute 
force. The very foundations of our Ameri- 
can Republic are under attack. 

Are the Kennedys and their cohorts 50 
obsessed with the feel of power, so utterly 
convinced of their own righteousness, that— 
heedless of consequence—they will plunge 
our country into complete. chaos? 

Will the Kennedys recklessly insist upon 
a degree of race mixing which will force our 
country into amalgamation—or to anarchy? 


Mass Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, on behalf of Representatives ULL- 
Mx, Duncan and myself, under unani- 
mous consent, I insert in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a true copy 
of the House Joint Memorial 4 enacted 
by the 52d Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Oregon that relates to mass 
transportation: 
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House JOINT MEMORIAL 4 
To His Excellency, the Honorable John F. 
Kennedy, President of the United States, 
and to the Honorable Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America, in Congress Assembled: 
We, your memorialists, the 52d Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Oregon, in legisla- 
tive session assembled, most respectfully 
Tepresent as follows: 
Whereas the mass transportation of people 
essential in alleviating the smog and vehic- 
Ular traffic problems of urban areas of the 
United States; and 
Whereas modern mass transportation sys- 
tems would cut down the traffic in urban 
areas; and 
Whereas the mass transportation of peo- 
Ple is as important as vehicular traffic in 
Urban areas; and } 
Whereas the right-of-way for mass trans- 
Portation can be more economically ob- 
tained at the same time as right-of-way for 
R N construction; Now, therefore, be 


Resolved by the Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Oregon: 

1. The Congress of the United States is 
Memorialized to study the possibility of pro- 
viding Federal matching funds in Federal 
highway projects to be used in securing right- 
Of-way for mass transportation purchased 
in conjunction with right-of-way for Federal 
highways. 

2. The secretary of state shall send a copy 
of this memorial to the President of the 
United States, and to each member of the 
Oregon congressional delegation. 

Adopted by house March 15, 1963. 

Readopted by house May 20, 1963. 

CECIL L. EDWARDS, 

Chiej Clerk of House. 

CLARENCE BARTON, 
Speaker of House. 

Adopted by senate May 17, 1963. 

Ben MUSA, 
President of Senate. 


“My 25 Years on Capitol Hill“ An Ad- 
dress by Beecher Hess, Minority Post- 
master, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Before Greenville, Ohio, Rotary Club, 
March 12, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
retirement of Beecher Hess as Minority 
Postmaster of the House of Representa- 
tives, makes it appropriate to bring to 
the attention of the Members, a speech 
Which he delivered earlier this year be- 
fore the Greenville, Ohio, Rotary Club, 
in which he discussed his “25 Years on 
Capitol Hill.“ This will bestir memories 
for many of us and under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include this address 
by Beecher Hess in the Appendix of the 
Rxconp: 

My 25 Years on Carrrol. HLL 
(By Beecher E. Hess, Minority Postmaster, 

House of Representatives, U.S. Capitol, to 

Rotary Club, Greenville, Ohio) 

Greetings, Mr. President, it is a pleasure 

meet with you here in Greenville today 
and to participate in your program. 
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Having just returned from Washington, I 
bring you greetings from your Fourth Dis- 
trict Congressman, Hon. WILLIAM M. Mou. 
LOCH and from Hon. ROBERT Tarr, JR., your 
Congressman at Large from Ohio, 

I might say that I make it a rule before 
speaking to any group, to learn something 
of its history, its purposes, and objectives. 
I have always been interested in Rotary, 
since it seems to be a part of every town and 
community. As you travel about, you will 
see the Rotary Wheel at the entrance to a 
city, with its welcome and time and date of 
its weekly meetings. 

Some time ago I received several books on 
the history of Rotary from the Library of 
Congress. Back in 1905 Paul Harris, a young 
lawyer in Chicago, feeling the need for 
friendship and fellowship, conceived the idea 
for Rotary as we know it today. He be- 
lieved that men engaged in various fields of 
endeavor, by joining together, could contri- 
bute to a better world by accepting the motto 
“Service Above Self—He Who Profits Most 
Serves Best.” 

For more than 50 years, Rotary, founded 
on the principle of service has performed 
well. It has pursued the idea of fellowship 
and friendship in business and professional 
relations. 

Today, with more than 8,000 clubs, inter- 
national in its scope, it wields an important 
influence in the affairs of community and 
state. 

Heretofore when appearing before civic 
clubs, my topic for discussion has been 
“Washington Facts and Rumors.” But since 
Iam concluding a quarter century on Capi- 
tol Hill this year, I shall confine my remarks 
to the high spots of my experiences and ob- 
servations during this period of time. 

Twenty-five years in the annals of 
is a very short period, but in human life it 
represents more than one-third of the aver- 
age lifespan. 

We who have lived in the last quarter 
century have seen great developments take 
place. A boom in population, scientific prog- 
ress, educational advances, added public 
services, military buildup, foreign aid, to 
mention only a few. 

We have witnessed the beginning and con- 
clusion of the greatest war of all time, World 
War II. We are still in the throes of its 
aftermath. Atomic warfare (with its hor- 
rors and devastation) causes any prudent 
person to conclude that another large-scale 
conflict of this nature must be avoided if 
our civilization is to continue. 

These and many other responsibilities have 
brought about Government expansion to the 
point where it now employs more people and 
spends more money than any other nation 
in the world. 

Back in the 75th Congress, 1937-39, your 
Senators were Robert J. Buckley and Victor 
Donahey. Frank Kloeb and Walter Albaugh 
were your congressional district Representa- 
tives. John McSweeney and Harold G. Mosier 
were your Congressmen at Large. In the next 
Congress and for several succeeding Con- 
gresses, Robert Jones, of Lima, was your Rep- 
resentative. Then came the present Con- 
gressman, Hon. WIIAN M. McCuLLocH, who 
has represented you for the past 16 years. 

Of the 25 members of the Ohio congres- 
sional delegation in 1937-39, only two remain 
today. In the Senate, 11 Senators have 
served you from that 1937-39 period. Of the 
177 Republican Members of the House of 
Representatives today only 3 were there 25 
years ago. Time takes its toll, and only 
change remains unchanged. 

And what of thes: men and women who 
have served in the legislative halls of our 
National Government? Who were they? 
Who are they? Where did they come from? 
What was their background? In your repre- 
sentative from of government, each one of 
them was elected by the majority of the 
voters in their district. They were sent to 
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Washington as a result of our two-party 
system, which from our early history as a 
Nation has served us well under our Con- 
stitution. 

Under this system the voter usually has a 
choice of two candidates. He or she makes 
a choice and votes accordingly. The Con- 
gressional candidates are selected by the 
parties (Republican, Democrat or Independ- 
ent). Generally, and with few exceptions 
these candidates are of good reputation and 
have a record of public service. In the vast 
majority of cases they have had experience 
in local, county or State government. They 
have come up through the ranks where they 
were subjected to public scrutiny. It is rare 
indeed that a crooked candidate is nomi- 
nated or elected and if he is he does not stay 
long. 

As I approach my retirement, one of my 
greatest satisfactions is the memeory I have 
of the great men and women who have served 
in our Congress and to have had the privilege 
of working with them. With few exceptions 
the Representatives who have served you in 
your National Government have been men 
of honor, capable and dedicated to the Ro- 
tarian motto of “Ideal Service.” 

One of the things that distresses me most 
in these modern times is the seeming grow- 
ing trend of making light of or belittling the 
men and women that we send to Congress. 
Yes, the men in whose hands we place the 
destiny of our country. One Congressman 
told me just recently of the time when he 
was mayor of his city. When walking down 
the street people would point to him with 
pride and say, There goes our mayor.“ Now 
they say, “There goes a politician,” meant to 
be a derogatory implication. This is a rank 
injustice and hardly in keeping with the 
rules of fair play. = 

Congressmen are made the butt of joke: 
on radio, TV, and in the press. They are re- 
ferred to as politicians and not as statesmen. 
However, I recognize the term “politician” 
as complimentary and respectable. Webster 
defines the word as “one versed or experi- 
enced in the science of government.” 

Most of these men are dedicated to legis- 
lative service for the benefit of their fellow 
men and not for the personal gain they re- 
ceive. From my own personal knowledge I 
know that the great majority of them could 
make more money in private life, pursuing 
their professions or business careers than 
they make in being a Congressman. 

This disparagement of Senators and Con- 
gressmen is of more or less recent origin. Up 
until a few years ago, at least when I was a 


. 


many times they are ridiculed and criticized 
and their motives impugned. 

Every good citizen, whatever his status 
may be, has some knowledge of our Ameri- 
can system of government, its operation and 
function. Every John Q, Citizen is a politi- 
clan. It ui behooves any good American to 
cast aspersions on Congressmen who are sin- 
cerely trying to make our political system 
serve the best interests of our Nation. 

You, who are members of this Rotary Club 
are leaders in this community. You are all 
familiar with the public issues of the day. 
You have your own Judgments and opinions. 
They may or may not coincide with those of 
your Congressman, but I am sure that ey- 
eryone within the hearing of my voice would 
give credit to your Representative, BILL 
McCuttocu, for being honest, sincere, and 
conscientious. In my opinion he typifies the 
rank and file of the Members of the House 

-of Representatives. 


Of course there are always some excep- 
tions. Of the some 2,000 who have come 
and gone in the Congress of the United 
States during the past 25 years, only a few 
have failed to measure up to the high stand- 
ard of congressional membership. 
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It has often been said, that if this coun- 
try ever falls the victim of a foreign ideol- 
ogy, it will be from within and not from 
without, Loss of national pride, lack of in- 
terest in our own great history, due rever- 
ence for our flag and all that it stands for 
are all steps of our national decline. 

One of the most distressing facts that my 
25 years in Washington has brought to me 
so forcibly is this growing lack of regard 
for our public servants. We have more than 
2%, million people working for our 
Federal Government. Their jobs in the 
main are routine and we do not hear much 
about them. As a class they do not make 
the news headlines, But let one of them go 
wrong—then the finger of suspicion is leveled 
at the whole group. Even a minor infraction 
is often exaggerated until] it becomes sensa- 
tional. Unfortunately government is lim- 
ited in publicizing its work and achieye- 
ments. In the field of private business firms 
and corporations spend millions advertising 
their products. Other millions are spent 
building good will. Not so in government. 
They plod along unseen and unheard. Some- 
times I think that government would have 
a much better image if we spent a few mil- 
lion in the press and on the air telling the 
public what we have done and what we are 
doing. For instance the average citizen has 
only a faint idea of the duties and responsi- 
bilities of a Congressman. They have no idea 
of the long hours in committees, the de- 
mands of constituents, the time required for 
legislative study and research, public and 
private meetings, the handling of volumin- 
ous amounts of mail, and so on and on. If 
the public knew the truth there would be 
less criticism and more cooperation. This 
goes from the Congress down to the township 
board of trustees. 

I have set forth as one of my objectives of 

retirement to do what I can in my humble 
way, to overcome the attitude of indifference, 
criticism, if not even derision and actual 
scorn for the men and women who repre- 
sent us in Congress and to inculcate the high 
esteem due our Representatives whom we 
elect and send to the greatest deliberative 
body on earth. 
Our country has become the great Nation 
that it is, because of the statesmanship we 
have had from the Founding Fathers to the 
present time. The least that we can do is 
to perpetuate their memory and pass it on to 
our posterity. 

This age, the 25 years past, will provide its 
great men as history is written. Who are the 
men who will be remembered 180 years from 
now as Washington is remembered today? 

What were the greatest events in the past 
quarter century? In my opinion there were 
three. (1) World War II, (2) the initiation 
of atomic power, and (3) the rise to world 
leadership of the United States of America. 

Necessarily men are associated with events. 
Leadership and authority at the time the 
events I mentioned took place will naturally 
be referred to by historians. In these in- 
stances it will be Harry S. Truman as Presi- 
dent, (he was in the right place at the right 
time), and Dwight D. Eisenhower as the vic- 
torlous general and military leader. 

In the Senate Robert A. Taft of Ohio was 
accorded the distinction, by a select com- 
mittee, to be chosen as one of the five great- 
est Senators. 


In the House of Representatives, Sam Ray- 
burn, who served for approximately 20 
of the past 25 years as Speaker of the House, 
having broken all records for the length of 
service in this capacity, will be remembered 
in the far distant future. 

Of the greatest national events that took 
place on the floor of the House of Represent- 
atives during this last quarter century, there 
are many that I shall never forget. One was 
the declaration of war. The sadness that 
was so keenly felt by all and the weeping 
and complete breakdown of a Congress- 
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woman who had voted against the declara- 
tion. 

Many serious questions as the years rolled 
by, were voted upon, and I have stood on the 
floor of the House and heard the Ministers, 
Kings and Queens, speak from the rostrum 
of the House Chamber, all impressive, usually 
those from foreign lands winding up by ask- 
ing for some economic aid, just a wee small 
loan. 

Yes, I have heard our Presidents from 
Hoover to Kennedy address the joint ses- 
sions of the Congress. I believe that every 
one of them was sincere in what he pre- 
sented. I did not agree with some of the 
things that were adyocated, but whether he 
was Democrat or Republican, he was my 
President, and in my opinion he spoke his 
honest convictions. 

There were three individuals who made the 
greatest impression upon me, and strangely 
enough, not one was a President. ` 

1. During the years of World War II, a 
speech before Congress by Winston Church- 
ill was, in my opinion, the greatest from the 
standpoint of oratory. and personality. He 
had magnetism, perfect command of lan- 
guage, and was most convincing. 

2. In April of 1952, the appearance of Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur was undoubtedly 
the most dramatic scene that ever took place 
in our National Capitol. Impeccable in ap- 
pearance, with perfect military dignity, and 
a charm and grace, he captivated the au- 
dience from the moment he entered the 
Chamber. When he concluded his 
with the now famous remarks, Old soldiers 
never die, they just fade away, God bless you 
and goodby.“ he received the most astound- 
ing ovation that I have ever heard. At that 
moment that audience would have made him 
king of the world. 

3. And then the third, how different from 
the other two, but just as great if not greater 
was the honor shown to Col. John Glenn. 
Everyone was happy. There was a folksy 
attitude and Colonel Glenn handled the sit- 
uation perfectly. First he recognized all of 
his buddies and his family. He was most 
humble and sincere. He gave credit to the 
country as a whole for the success of his 
global flight. His remarks, his demeanor, 
and his personality left a lasting impression 
upon all who saw and heard him. He was 
proud of his country and his flag and was 
pleased to mention his spiritual conviction 
and his belief in God. In a word he was All 
American.” 

I have been asked many times, “What is 
the most important issue before the Amer- 
ican people?” It would be impossible to give 
one issue preference because we have our 
domestic problems and of course we have our 
international. Internationally, all would 
agree that communism, its spread or contain- 
ment Is the issue. 

Domestically, I am convinced that the 
race problem is our greatest national issue. 
Perhaps in your community it has never 
been a problem. It is usually thought of as 
being identified with the South, it was their 
worry. Now we know that its ramifications 
are nationwide. We see it not only in edu- 
cation, schools, universities, etc., but in labor 
unions, housing projects, and in every phase 
of commerce. The large urban centers will 
have to cope with it for many years to come. 

At the time that I began my work in 
Washington, we had the Father Coughlin 
Movement, he was going to run the money- 
changers out of the temple. Then there 
was Huey Long, with his share-the-wealth 
program, every man would have his own 
castle. And there was Dr, Townsend, with 
perhaps the largest organization in the field 
of reforms. At one time, the Townsend plan 
for old-age pensions had more than 10,000 
clubs throughout the country. These or- 
ganizations have largely been forgotten but 
they contributed to and perhaps were re- 
spO Se for the social security system that 
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we have today. In 1936 old-age assistance 
provided approximately a 819 per month 
pension for about 345,000 elderly and indi- 
gent persons. Today, the social security 
fund of over $22 billion represents the largest 
single fund within our own or any other gov- 
ernment. 

In our international relations there are 
approximately 90 different countries, who 
are in some manner or another, obligated to 
these United States. Many of the small 
countries throughout the world, Africa, and 
Asia in particular, have gained their Inde- 
pendence, and have set forth to govern them- 
selves. I have talked to some of their rep- 
resentatives. Invariably they say they want 
to emulate us and to follow the course of 
our democratic system. But they fail to 
recognize their lack of leadership. They 
have no Washingtons, Jeffersons, Franklins, 
Adams, and the many others who fashioned 
our Constitution. My opinion of this grave 
situation is that we will be carrying them 
for many years to come. 

I have seen Government grow increasingly 
larger each year. Before this session of Con- 
gress is over we will have raised our debt 
limit to about $310 billion. And just what 
is a billion dollars? Someone figured out 
that if you placed $1 bills on top of each 
other, a billion of them would be 6,777 miles 
high. If you gave your wife a billion dollars 
and told her to spend $1,000 a day, she would 
not be back for 300 years. 

Serious as the situation is, and with the 
balancing of the national budget so far 
ahead that no one cares to predict when it 
may happen, the loss of our gold, and other 
features of our economy uncertain, you 
would think that the average citizen would 
be greatly alarmed and disturbed. But such 
is not the case. The average citizen does not 
seem to care about our fiscal structure. But 
leaders in various communities throughout 
the country. Rotarians if you please, should 
make this their business. 


The Pennsylvania Dutch 
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HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 17, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the homeland of the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch will be visited over the 
July 4 holidays by people from all over 
the United States. They will come for 
the annual Pennsylvania Dutch festival 
in little Kutztown, in the heart of the 
Dutch country near Reading, Pa. 

From foreign lands too, they will come. 
Ambassadors and representatives of 
foreign nations have planned to partici- 
pate in the festivities. The visiting 
guests will share the hospitality of the 
Dutch community and will visit farms 
and historic shrines. 

The folk festival will begin next Satur- 
day, June 29. It will run from June 29 
through July 6. Last year more than 
175,000 persons came from all over the 
country to sample the famous.Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch cooking, to observe skilled 
craftsmen at work and to take part in 
such distinctive Pennsylvania Dutch 
customs as jigging, hoe-downing and 
free-for-all square dancing. 
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The Pennsylvania Dutch Folk Festival 
is the only one of its kind in America, 
where the traditions of the forefathers 
are presented as they were more than 
250 years ago when these “Dutchmen” 
came from Switzerland and the Palati- 
nate areas in search of religious and 
Political freedom. 

In view of the historic importance of 
the Dutch country in Pennsylvania as 
the place where the Americanization 
Process had its initial beginning and as 
a glowing example of the nonconformist 
tolerance characterizing our free Na- 
tion, I am pleased to extend invitations 
to all my colleagues and their constitu- 
ents to attend the 14th annual Pennsyl- 
Vania Dutch folk festival. 

Many of my colleagues have asked for 
information about Pennsylvania Dutch 
folks, where they live, and how to get to 
the Dutch country from Washington. 

The heart of the Pennsylvania Dutch 
country is 150 miles from Washington. 
One route is the Baltimore-Washington 
Parkway to the Baltimore Beltway exit. 
North on the Beltway to the exit for In- 
terstate 83. North on Interstate 83 to 
exit for U.S. 30 on the York, Pa., bypass. 
Route 30 east into Lancaster. Kutztown 
is 58 miles from Lancaster on Route 222. 

Another route is by way of the Balti- 
More-Washington Parkway to Route 40; 
east on 40 to Route 222 through Lan- 
Caster and Reading to Kutztown. 

WHO ARE THE PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH? 


First of all, they are not Holland- 
Dutch. They have no connection with 
Holland-Dutch culture. They are the 
descendants of the 18th century German 
and Swiss wave of migration across the 
Atlantic, with a few German-dialect- 
Speaking Alsatians and Lorrainers in the 
bargain. In most cases the ancestors of 
the present Dutch were prerevolutionary 
Americans, colonial German dialect- 
Speaking immigrants. 

After 200 years in America there can 
be no question of pure Dutch strains. 
Intermarriage with the Quaker, the 
Scotch-Irish, and other strains began in 
the colonial period, and in areas where 
the German dialect known as Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch predominated—as for in- 
stance the Eisenhower country of Lykens 
Valley in Dauphin County—the Scotch- 
Irish and English minority was absorbed 
into the Dutch majority and adopted the 
Dutch tongue. 

Hence in that valley, northward of 
Harrisburg, we have in 1956 Dutch- 
Speaking families of Dunleavy (Scotch- 
Irish name), Davis (Welsh name), and 
Buffington (English Quaker name) 
as Dutch as sauerkraut—an expression 
which in the Dutch country is an affec- 
tionate rather than a derogatory one— 
but with family names and family herit- 
ages that go back to the British Isles. 

Radically more important than blood 
in a definition of Dutchness is culture. 
Pennsylvania Dutch is not a blood- 
based, DAR-type, restricted-member- 
ship organization. Pennsylvania 
Dutch is—or better, was—a culture, a 
curious mixture of continental and 
British Isles folkways that was created 
here in the Dutch country and is to some 
extent still preserved in the cultural 
aspic of the dialect. 
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Actually the elements of the culture 
which we today call ‘Pennsylvania 
Dutch” are very much of a mixture. 
Pennsylvania was never a “Little Ger- 
many” where pipesmoking and beer- 
drinking peasants transplanted their en- 
tire homeland way of life. There was al- 
ways, from the very beginning, the inter- 
play of culture with the Scotch-Irish and 
Quaker neighbors, an interplay which 
spread both ways. 

The typical Pennsylvania barn“ —the 
Swiss or bank barn—that two-story af - 
fair with stables on the ground floor and 
the threshing floors and mows ap- 
proached from a drive-in entrance from 
a higher level—is a Continental adapta- 
tion. The Quakers and Scotch-Irish 
borrowed this barn pattern, and Penn- 
sylvanians spread it as far west as Iowa. 
On the other hand, the typical Penn- 
sylvania farmhouse was English Geor- 
gian in pattern—and the Dutchman bor- 
rowed it from his English-speaking 
neighbors. It was an even trade. 

Through migration from Pennsylvania, 
these mixed patterns, American rather 
than European, were transplanted else- 
where. There was from Pennsylvania, 
beginning before the Revolution and con- 
tinuing throughout the 19th century, a 
three-fold migration. Southward the 
Conestoga Wagons rolled into Maryland 
and Virginia—the western parts, which 
therefore became different in culture 
from the slavebound tidewater areas— 
and Dutch-speaking Pennsylvanians got 
as far south as the Carolinas by Revolu- 
tionary times. 

Westward they went into Ohio—whose 
rural culture is half Pennsylvanian— 
straight through the Middle West, reach- 
ing Kansas by Civil War times. North- 
ward they went too—into the Genesee 
country of western New York, and 
across the King’s border into Ontario. 
While the Dutch dialect was spoken for 
years in these secondary settlements, it 
is (except for the Amish settlements of 
the West) defunct in West and South, 
but in Ontario, through cultural lag 
fostered by religious difference (again 
among “plain” Mennonites) it is still 
very much alive. 

Hence the term “Dutch country,” as 
we use it, means basically the dialect- 
speaking areas of Pennsylvania. Within 
Pennsylvania the Dutch country is 
roughly southeastern Pennsylvania—the 
triangle you can draw yourself by con- 
necting Stroudsburg with Somerset. It 
overlaps however into parts of central 
Pennsylvania—Centre and Clinton, 
Union and Snyder Counties and spilled 
over originally into the counties of west- 
ern Maryland and the upper Shenan- 
doah Valley of Virginia which were until 
1850 culturally part of the Dutch coun- 


-try, the Mason and Dixon line notwith- 


standing. It was this area where the 
“Pennsylvania Dutch dialect was spoken 
and where the Dutch culture developed— 
all by 1800.“ 

The Dutch culture was transplanted 
southward, westward, northward, into 
isolated areas where the Dutch dialect 
lasted for a time and then—with the 
exception of Amish and conservative 
Mennonite communities—disappeared. 

Two Pennsylvania Dutch customs are 
now part of the national heritage—the 
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Christmas tree and the Easter bunny. 
But without the 19th century German 
emigration—which came to all parts of 
the country—it is difficult to say whether 
these customs would have won their way 
into general acceptance from the colo- 
nial emigration to Pennsylvania alone. 

The nearest claimants to national re- 
nown are log architecture, which spread 
from the Delaware Basin to all of fron- 
tier America; the Conestoga wagon, 
which became the covered wagon of the 
moving frontier; and the Pennsylvania 
or Lancaster rifle, which, known popu- 
larly as the “Kentucky rifle,“ helped ma- 
terially in making possible the westward 
expansion of the frontiersman, 

The national renown of the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch which is apparent today, 
inspired chiefiy by tourist interest which 
has come principally since the Second 
World War, centers on three separate 
facets of the historic Dutch culture: 
Pennsylvania Dutch folk art, Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch cookery, and the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch plain people. 

Interest in the plain Dutch, is, basical- 
ly, from the tourist standpoint, interest 
in a past way of life which has disap- 
peared in other parts of the country. 
In areas or cultures isolated by geogra- 
phy, language, or religion, older patterns 
have a way of hanging on when they are 
dead elsewhere. This is what the soci- 
ologists call cultural lag—the survival 
of earlier ways into a changed situa- 
tion—and this always interests the 
tourist, whether he finds it in isolated 
parts of Europe or in Pennsylvania 
Dutchland. 

The most important fact of the pres - 
ent national interest in things Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch is that the plain Dutch 
have captured the imagination of the 
American outsider, and the Amish have 
become the symbol of everything Penn- 
sylvanian. 

The Pennsylvania Dutch timed their 
activities by almanac. The exhibit at 
the folk festival will show how the 
almanac—next to the Bible—was the 
most important book in Pennsylvania 
Dutch farm homes. 

It hung then—and hangs today—on a 
peg in a prominent spot in the farm 
kitchen, and was the key to “moon farm- 


The exhibit will also show farm ac- 
tivities and how their timing was deter- 
mined by the phase of the moon or the 
sign of the Zodiac; from the proper moon 
phase for felling a tree, splitting it into 
rails, and setting the fence to the sign 
of the Zodiac indicating the time to sow 
grain, even to the time to put the meat 
in the smokehouse so it would not lose 
weight. 

Exhibits will show laying 18th cen- 
tury tile; a dryhouse in operation; a 
village blacksmith at work; shaving 
shingles for roofing; linen making; pre- 
paring flax; hex sign painting; an old- 
fashioned country store; churning cream 
into butter; lye making; playing party 
games, and an old-time lumpa“ party. 

Portrayal of horse-and-buggy travel 
in the Dutch country and of the life of 
the Amish and other plain people add to 
the interest of the pageant which illus- 
trates the life and activities of the study 
Pennsylvania Dutch and the role they 
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played in the history of the State and 
Nation. 

The visit of U.N. delegates from 30 dif- 
ferent nations will add international in- 
terest and glamor to the event. The 
U.N. group will arrive at Kutztown on 
July 3. The Pennsylvania Dutch Society 
will be host to U.N. delegates and their 
wives. The U.N. group will appear for 
the July 4 program and activities which 
will be the highlight of the festival which 
will run from June 29 to July 6. 


Catholic War Veterans Honor a Truly 
Civic-Minded Citizen of Chicago: E. 
John Sierocinski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a truly 
civic-minded Chicagoan was recently 
honored by the presentation of the Na- 
tional Commander’s Award of the Catho- 
lic War Veterans, U.S.A. Mr. E. John 
Sierocinski is a man who takes his citi- 
zenship seriously and who has served the 
Chicago community in many ways. I 
ask unanimous consent that the remarks 
of Edward F. McElroy, National Com- 
mander of the Catholic War Veterans, 
U.S.A., in presenting the National Com- 
mander’s Award to Mr. Sierocinski at 
ceremonies held in the Bismarck Hotel, 
June 4, be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY Epwarp F. MCELROY, NATIONAL 
COMMANDER, CATHOLIC War VETERANS, 
U.S.A., JUNE 4, 1963, ON PRESENTATION OF 
NATIONAL COMMANDER’S AWARD TO E. JOHN 
STEROCINSEI 
It is my privilege this afternoon, on behalf 

of the Catholic War Veterans, to make a 

brief commentary on the exceptional gen- 

tleman we honor today. 

To characterize E. John Stierocinski briefly, 
is somewhat like trying to squeeze all the 
yore: regulations into a pocketbook edi- 

nm. 


E. John is a man of many admirable traits. 
He is soft spoken but quick witted: he is 
easygoing but forceful: he is reserved yet 
candid. He believes the first requisite of 
a good conversationalist is to be a good 
listener. These are the obvious character- 
istics of a man who has been reared in 
a wholesome family atmosphere. They are 
the characteristics of a person who appre- 
ciates his family, his church, and his coun- 
try. 

If you were to sit down with E. John to 
discuss the idea of personal philosophies 
I'm sure he would modestly say, “A man's 
philosophy should simply be, to be honest 
with himself.” 

But E. John’s philosophy is more than 
this, in addition to his devotion to God, 
family and country, he practices an active 
policy of good citizenship. His idea of good 
citizenship embodies all that stands for loy- 
Alty and personal integrity. He believes that 
if you cannot conscientiously know that 
you are fostering these virtues * * * then 
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you can't call yourself a good citizen. He 
has often said, “We in this country are 
‘citizens, * * * not ‘subjects’.” 

We become “subjects” when we lose sight 
of the responsibilities of our citizenship. 

This is a refreshing philosophy in a time 
when the name superpatriot has taken on 
a somewhat cdious meaning. 

Patriotism means the same thing today, 
that it meant on December 7, 1941. It means 
the same thing it meant on July 4, 1776. To 
many it means more. 

It means more than national pride. Patri- 
otism has always included a strong love for 
one's own city and community. Countless 
people will criticize the United States, but 
these same people will think twice before 
they say anything about Texas, Brooklyn, or 
Bridgeport. 

E. John Sierocinski’s patriotism—his good 
citizenship—is best shown by the outstand- 

sing contributions he has made to his com- 
munity and his city. 

He has served as chairman of no less than 
seven major fundraising drives on a com- 
munity and a citywide level, He organized 
the 26th Street Chamber of Commerce, the 
Lawndale Crawford Neighborhood Council, 
and just recently his untiring efforts re- 
sulted in the formation of the South Lawn- 
dale Community Conservation Commission. 

He serves his city as a director of the Chi- 
cago public library and as treasurer of Mayor 
Daley's youth foundation. He holds office 
in eight different civic organizations. 

He is a member of more than 23 organiza- 
tions representing veteran groups, civic ad- 
visory committees, fraternal organizations, 
business associations and fraternal groups. 

I might add that while he devotes much 
time to these various humanitarian activi- 
ties he also runs a highly successful business. 
His ingenuity in the savings and loan fleld 
has brought him national acclaim. 

In paying tribute to our guest of honor 
this afternoon I must mention that his 
efforts on behalf of his fellowman have been 
recognized before. He has received honors 
and citations from organizations 
from the Boy Scouts of America, “Oscar”, to 
the “Award of Merit” presented by the city 
of Chicago. 


Poor Roads Explain Much of Haiti’s Woes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, there 
appeared in the Washington Daily News 
of May 9 an interesting article, pointing 
out how an underdeveloped country like 
Haiti has suffered from an inadequate 
road system. I ask unanimous consent 
that this article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 5 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor as follows: 

Poor Roaps ExPLain Moch or Harrt's Woes 
(By Clayton Willis) 

PORT-AU-PRINCE, Harri. —In the modern 
world of motorized transportation, one of 
the most important lines of communication 
and commerce in any country, is roads. 
Sadly underdeveloped Haiti has about the 
worst ones imaginable. The roads explain 
much of Haiti's cultural and economic back- 
wardness and her political troubles today. 

Take the road from this capital city to 
the nearest Dominican Republic border 
town, Jimani: For the first 10 miles of this 
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40-mile trip the road is in relatively good 
shape. Then, as you move out into the ex- 
tremely arid last 30 miles, maintenance be- 
comes increasingly poor. Much of it isn’t 
paved at all. That's until you reach Gan- 
thier. 

There you encounter an even worse hole- 
infested dirt road thru sun-baked, hilly 
country until you get to Fond Parisien. From 
that point on the highway is impossible, if 
not impassable. You can get through, but 
that's about all, and at a snail’s pace. Pot 
holes everywhere. There are washouts in 
many places. Nothing is being done about 
them. 

SIGNIFICANT 


Yet, this road could be a salutary, peace- 
ful and profitable route of exchange between 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic. Not only 
for trade, but, of course, for some tourists. 
Then there’s the obvious area development 
that could go along with improved driving 
conditions. There's another potential enter- 
prise, stymied today because of this same 
poor road from Port-au-Prince eastward 40 
miles to the Dominican border, This is Lake 
Etang Saumatre—a fine spot for tourist hotel 
facilities and water skiing. The road skirts 
the lake for most of the 10-mile stretch from 
Fond Parisien to the frontier. But it's a 
brute of a road today. 

Another “road” that is so bad it must be 
seen to be believed is the one from Port-au- 
Prince west and to the south to one of the 
largest towns on the south coast of Haiti— 
Jacmel. I made this 4-hour, 60-mile trip by 
jeep. It's about the only way it can be done. 
Hard, steady driving was needed to average 
15 miles an hour. 

SEACOAST 


Best part is west along the seacoast to 
Gressier and Leogane. But through the sugar 
cane plantations the road is an appalling 
series of chuckholes and marooned bridges. 
You have to be on the lookout for detours 
around the cement bridges, washed out on 
both sides, standing like islands in the 
middle of stream beds. \ 

But, that’s only the beginning. A few 
miles on, the road goes up into the moun- 
tains and over them to Jacmel. If you don't 
like driving in water, go by plane; much 
the rest of the jaunt is across streams. 
the water is high, obviously you don't go to 
Jacmel that way. because at several spots 
you must drive up streams a 100 or 200 yards 
ata stretch. The only maintenance“ I saw 
was being done by a few workmen replacing 
a few rocks at a ford. 

Cost of putting in a decent road through 
those eroded, dry mountains would be colos- 
sal. Maintenance, if one was ever built, 
would be high. 

But the final touch comes when you finally 
reach the end of the road, and find you must 
buy a ticket to enter the colorful, poverty 
stricken, rundown, colonial city of Jacmel. 

This ticket is a “tax” not charged by Jac- 
mel, but by the Duvaller strongman gov- 
ernment in Port-au-Prince, back at the other 
end of the line. 


Reports to the United Nations Trusteeship 
Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 
OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1963 
Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 


under unanimous consent, I include 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Record the 
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final of a series of articles presented to 
members of the United Nations Trustee- 
ship Council. The following address 
was delivered by Mr. Vicente N. Santos, 
Member of the Council of Micronesia, 
President of the Mariana District Legis- 
lature, and Special Adviser to the High 
Commissioner. Mr, Santos’ presenta- 
tion is as follows: 

REPORT TO THE UNITED NATIONS TRUSTEESHIP 

COUNCIL 


Mr. Chairman, it is an honor for me to 
attend this meeting of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cll, I consider it an unusual honor because 
this is the first time that I have traveled out- 
side the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands I should like to extend to the Coun- 
cil warm greetings from the people of the 
Trust Territory. At the same time I feel 
certain that I shall gain a very profitable 
experience during my stay here and from my 
participation in the meeting. 

I am very grateful to the Government of 
the Trust Territory and the United States 
for this opportunity of serving as an adviser 
to the U.S. delegation. 

During the past 10 years I have been 
teaching about the purposes and functions 
of the United Nations and its various organs. 
My students have spent many hours study- 
ing the activities of this body and we recog- 
nize that the United Nations, including the 
Trusteeship Council, is an important instru- 
ment toward helping the progress of hu- 
manity everywhere on the face of the earth, 

I am pleased to inform the Council that 
the people of the trust territory are deeply 
conscious of the function of the Trusteeship 
Council and its activities in assisting them 
to meet their needs. Our people look to the 
United Nations as a great organization in 
bringing about good relations among na- 
tions, helping to bring freedom to all peoples 
and to maintain peace and security for the 
enjoyment of all mankind. Perhaps we are 
Particularly conscious of the need for peace 
since our island was one of the major battle- 
field areas of World War II. We have seen 
What war does; we have had our homes de- 
stroyed and have lost our loved ones. We 
do not want this to happen again anywhere 
in the world. 

I am from Saipan, having been born in 

, Saipan, in 1933. I began my 
schooling during the Japanese administra- 
tion but had completed only 1 year of my 
education before the end of the war. After 
the war I entered the American school and in 
1951 graduated from the Pacific Islands 
Teacher Training School, which was then at 


I began teaching immediately after gradu- 
ation, first in one of our elementary schools. 
In 1952 I became a teacher in the District 
Junior High School and have been teaching 
in junior high school since that time. By 
Profession I am a social science and history 
teacher and have been concerned mainly 
With civics, a field which is very important 
in our new and developing political life. 
Currently, in addition to handling social sci- 
ence classes, I serve as assistant principal for 
the new public high school of the Marianas 
District, 


I am a member of the Council of Micro- 
Nesia and also a congressman in the new 
Marianas District Legislature. Prior to this, 
I had the privilege of serving as a congress- 
man in the Saipan Municipal Congress, as 
legislative secretary from 1960 to 1961 and as 
vice speaker in 1962. 

I am fortunate in having traveled and 
Visited all the district centers except Yap. 
These trips have given me firsthand in- 
formation on the political movements and 
&spirations of each district. The trips were 
made under the auspices of the Council of 
Micronesia, which set up three subcommit- 

tical, economic, and social—to 
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study conditions in the territory. I was 
elected a member of the political subcom- 
mittee for 1961-62. Our subcommittee 
visited each district, meeting with the Dis- 
trict Congress officials and other important 
leaders. 

I had the privilege of sitting with the 
Ponape, Palau and Marshall congresses while 
they were in session. I was astonished at 
the performance and the ability of the men 
who were striving to better the living con- 
ditions of their people. It was through edu- 
cation that these men acquired the neces- 
sary knowledge to help them proceed and 
move forward toward the kind of life they 
believe men ought to live. These men, of 
course, are the leaders in their own com- 
munities. Many haye left their homes in 
order to obtain the knowledge required to 
assist their people. We believe that educa- 
tion is what makes the dream of these men 
come true. Itis education that makes every- 
thing possible in our modern civilization. 

People in the trust territory feel that 
education is a vital necessity for procuring 
a better living. More and more young men 
and women all over the trust territory are 
interested in getting higher education. They 
are forever in search of ways of acquiring It. 
The government of the trust territory is 
aware of this particular matter and has in- 
creased the number of scholarships this year 
to meet the need. District congresses also 
are appropriating funds for additional 
scholarships and special training. 

Parents in the trust territory today un- 
derstand the importance of education. They 
have come to a point where they have to 
modify the old, traditional belief that sons 
and daughters should always stay at home 
with the family. Today many of our chil- 
dren are away from their parents, attending 
schools on Guam, the PICS on Ponape, in 
the United States, or elsewhere. Because of 
this change on the part of the parents also, 
many Micronesians are now holding impor- 
tant positions both in the district centers 
and at headquarters on Saipan. These posi- 
tions fall into all categories—political, eco- 
nomic, social, educational, judiciary, and so 
forth. This is quite evident especially in 
the public health department, where all the 
hospitals in the districts are headed by Mi- 
cronesians. It is perhaps worth while to 
mention the person responsible for the prog- 
ress which has been achieved in the field of 
health, for he is a man who will always be 
remembered in the hearts of the Microne- 
sians. He is the late Dr. Harrie E. Macdonald. 
We owe him all honor and respect for his un- 
tiring efforts and devotion to the improve- 
ment of health in the trust territory. In 
the department of education, two districts 
are headed by Micronesians. There are two 
young men working now in the political 
affairs office at headquarters, and each dis- 
trict has political affairs officers. I believe 
the Council is aware of the gradual improve- 
ment of Micronesian employment conditions 
in the trust territory. Many important jobs 
are today held by Micronesiaris. This is pos- 
sible because of advanced training and 
schooling offered by our government. 

One of the most significant events, which 
took place on July 1, 1962, was the unifica- 
tion of the administration of the trust terri- 
tory under civil government. I know that 
the Council is pleased with this result. With 
the new change in administration, Rota Dis- 
trict was incorporated with Saipan District 
and a new district was formed, the Marianas 
District. Immediately the leaders in the 
Marianas, with the assistance of the politi- 
cal affairs personnel from headquarters, ini- 
tiated the creation of a district legislature. 
After several weeks of preparation and plan- 
ning, the members of the charter conven- 
tion adopted the district legislature charter 
for the Mariana Islands. 

In March of this year the Mariana Islands 
District Legislature conyened its first session 
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in the history of the Marianas. This is a 
manifestation of the political progress which 
is taking place in the trust territory. I was 
honored by being elected its first president. 

Another important event was the transfer 
of trust territory headquarters to the soil 
of the territory itself. This transfer will 
bring the people of the territory closer to- 
gether, creating greater understanding and 
cooperation among them and at the same 
time strengthening their feeling of political 
unity. This unity was manifested during 
the special session of the Council of Micro- 
nesia which was held at Headquarters, Sal- 
pan, this past March, when the major issue 
of the formation of a territorial congress“ 
was discussed. The primary objective of the 
session was to decide whether this body 
should be a bicameral or unicameral one. 
After a lengthy discussion on this matter 
the Council finally decided, by a majority 
vote, to recommend for consideration the 
bicameral system. Personally, I favor the 
unicameral system. At this stage of our 
development, such a body would, I feel, be 
less complicated. 

Another item worthy of mention is the 
interest of the people in their Government. 
This is manifested through the many elec- 
tions held in the past. More and more 
people are participating in the elections. 
It used to be that a candidate needed only 
a handful of voters to be elected, Very few 
people were interested in the affairs of their 
government. But today, at least in my 
district, a candidate must work day and 
night for his election. People are aware 
of the importance of good government and 
they judge a candidate's ability and per- 
formance accordingly. 

In the Marianas where we have political 
parties, especially on the island of Saipan, 
people are very conscious of their Govern- 
ment. The political leaders who hold seats 
in the municipal congress and the district 
legislature must produce results or else they 
will not be reelected at the next election. 
Personally, I would like to see other districts 
adopt political parties. I know that political 
parties are new in our territory, but they 
are not new in the world. Political parties, 
I feel, help insure that qualified candidates 
run for office, and provide better public of- 
ficials. 

Social conditions in the trust territory 
are progressing rapidly. People are gaining 
a better understanding and appreciation of 
20th century civilization, and health condi- 
tions are improving under the supervision of 
public health personnel, Trust territory 
students are studying for medical degrees. 
Nurses are also playing a very important 
part in the improvement of health. Without 
their assistance the doctors would find it 
difficult to accomplish their tasks. A few 
months ago a polio protection program for 
the whole trust territory was initiated. 

Perhaps this is an appropriate time to 
mention the typhoon which hit the Marianas. 
Typhoon Olive, with winds of 115 miles per 
hour and gusts up to 123 knots, smashed into 
Saipan on April 30 of this year. Saipan was 
severely damaged. Among the major damage 
was the destruction of part of the new Dis- 
trict Hospital. Supply warehouses and pub- 
lic works buildings suffered great damages 
also. Powerlines were downed. About 95 
percent of all houses on Saipan also suf- 
fered some damage, with about 30 percent 
total destruction of local buildings. Three 
villages suffered damages, the worst being 
Tanapag, Chalan Kanoa, and San Roque. No 
lives were lost, however, and only one minor 
injury resulted from the typhoon. 

The people are very grateful for the gen- 
erous assistance received from various groups 
and organizations. The U.S. Navy in Guam 
provided transportation for inspection teams, 
shipment of medical supplies, and naval hos- 
pital personnel to help in administering ty- 
phoid inoculations. The American Red Cross 
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and other agencies gave immediate assist- 
ance. As a resident of Saipan and on behalf 
of my people, I wish to extend to all the 


people, groups, agencies, and organizations 


who have extended their assistance to us in 
one way or another, our appreciation, which 
also goes to the government of the trust 
territory for its quick and generous assist- 
ance during the time of disaster. 

In the fleld of economic development the 
territory is also progressing. Many business 
enterprises, both large and small, are help- 
ing to boost the economy of the territory. 
At the same time, the Government Is provid- 
ing experts in the field of economics, both 
in the districts and at headquarters level. 

We are trying our best to share in the 
solution of these problems of our islands. 
We look to the council for advice and guid- 
ance, 

Before I withdraw, I wish to extend my ap- 
preciation to this council for this opportu- 
nity to appear before it. And lastly, for this 
great organization, the United Nations, I 
pray that its many hours of meetings and 
debates will bring success in the maintenance 
of happiness, peace, and security for all 
mankind. 


Federal Government Pollutes Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the House of Representatives Water 
Pollution Subcommittee has been hearing 
testimony on the problem of the soiling 
of natural waters by improper disposal 
of wastes. The editorial which follows 
suggestions that the Federal Govern- 
ment has been a prime offender in the 
destruction of our drinking water supply 
and recreational streams. If the Fed- 
eral Government is to set the pace in 
correcting this menace to the health 
and well-being of the Nation, then ex- 
cuses must be replaced by actions based 
on forward-looking responsibility: 

[From the Hagerstown (Md.) Morning Herald, 
June 13, 1963] 
Poor FISH 

Pollution of streams and underground 

water is a serious problem, menacing health, 


billions of dollars are being spent to correct 
it. ‘ 

An usual, it has been suggested that the 
Federal Government get into the act, and 
the House Water Pollution Subcommittee 
has been hearing testimony about the prob- 
lem. Imagine the Federal chagrin when 
the evidence showed that one of the most 
serious spoilers of our water supply is the 
Federal Government. 

The worst kill of fish recorded in the Na- 
tion last year occurred inside the city of 
Washington itself, where 3.2 million alewives 
(a kind of ) died as the result of 
waste that found its way into the Anacosta 
River from a highway project. 

But the Federal offenses span the Nation. 
The Army dumps 248,000 gallons of un- 
treated waste into the Hudson daily. The 
major polluter of Cape May, NJ., harbor 
turns out to be the Coast Guard Station. 
The Navy set-up at Lakehurst, NJ., dumps 
its domestic waste into the Toms River, and 
5 miles below it enters a recreational lake. 
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Bigger figures are available. At Charles- 
town, S. C., Navy installations and a hospital, 
dump 2.4 million gallons of industrial waste 
and raw sewage Into the Cooper River, and 
58 million gallons of sewage a day flow 
from Army installations into the waters of 
Hawaii. 

These are examples, of which there are 
many. In all, the Fedcral Government is 
said to account for 3 percent of all pollution 
of American waters—a high figure when you 
consider that most Federal facilities are 
served by community sewage systems like 
all the other buildings in town. 

Water pollution can be controlled. The 
interstate compact for this purpose on the 
Ohio River has induced industries and gov- 
ernments to spend a billion dollars for con- 
trol facilities with beneficial results. Other 
areas have similar programs, and all should 
have. 

The Government pleads that budgetary 
considerations are the reason for its offenses. 
The Federal role as a major polluter brings 
into question the value of its proferred lead- 
ership in dealing with this problem. And 
if it hasn't enough money to curb its own 
waste why ask it for funds to curb the waste 
of others? 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives, During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 8, 1961, 
“Russia Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
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are expensive and valuable, I include the 
following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL., June 14, 1963. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE SMITH: It Is our un- 
derstanding that several measures have been 
introduced in the House of Representatives 
to authorize the establishment of a Special 
Committee on Captive Nations. 

We urge you to take quick action on House 
Resolution 14 and to support any measure 
which would enable the United States to ald 
captive nations. 

Sincerely, 
STANLEY SIDLAUSKAS, 


Racine, Wis., May 29, 1963. 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR, CONGRESSMAN: The Racine chap- 
ter of the Armenian Revolutionary Federa- 
tion Informs you that a resolution has been 
passed by our unit supporting passage of 
House Resolution 14, submitted by you, 
which calls for the formation of a Special 
Committee on Captive Nations. 

Recent developments worldwide and in 
Washington make the formation of such a 
committee Imperative to the security and 
welfare of the United States, and will bring 
added hope to the tyrannized peoples of the 
once free nations today In Soviet bondage. 

We are, in addition to this letter, contact- 
ing our Congressman as well as Congressman 
Ho wann W. Smirn, head of the Rules Com- 
mittee, urging him to release your resolution 
to the House floor for quick debate and 


passage. 

May I take this opportunity to commend 
you for your stand in this regard, and to as- 
sure you of our every support of your 
measure? 

Sincerely, 
Jack KAMALIAN, 
President. 
Douc.as, MICH., June 15, 1963. 
Representative DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE FLOOD: I heard you 
on the “Manion Forum,” June 2, 1963, and 
what you said startled me. As you suggested 
I wrote my Congressmen, and told them of 
this situation. 

I am interested in the bill you have in- 
troduced to create a Captive Nations Com- 
mittee. I think that such a committee 
would give great hope to the people of these 
nations. Also it could inform the American 
people of what is happening in the captive 
countries. 

Would you please send me a copy of this 
resolution, and several of the speeches 
have given on the floor explaining it? 

Keep up the good work in keeping our 
Republic free. 

Yours truly, 
PETER R. CHASE. 


SUPREME COMMITTEE FOR 
LIBERATION OF LITHUANIA, 
New York, N. F., June 15, 1963, 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 

Chairman, Committee on Rules, House of 

Representatives, Washington D.C. 
Dran CHAIRMAN: The Soviet Government 
knows well that the colonia] rule under 
which it holds Lithuania and other captive 


for abolition of colonial systems 
or later compel the U.S.S.R, to restore the 
rights of self-determination to the nations 
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which Soviet Russia has enslaved during the 
last decades, Moscow leaders also are aware 
that the captive nations are struggling for 
thelr liberation from the Soviet colonial sys- 
tem. 

The Kremlin is therefore very sensitive to 
the officlal steps taken by the free countries 
in favor of freedom to men and nations, 
Under pressure of such steps, the Soviet 
Union already has brought certain changes 
in its empire of slaves. Moscow would do 
more in this sense if demanded by the United 
States and other Western Powers. 

In this conjunction the House Resolution 
14, if passed, appears of paramount impor- 
tance. The Special Committee on Captive 
Nations will be able both to keep the House 
informed on the developments within the 
Communist camp as well as to promote the 
Cause of freedom. 

I, therefore, respectfully request your au- 
thoritative support of the House Resolution 
14 to establish a Special Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations, which will witness for years to 
come of the American interest in the restora- 
tion of the inalienable right of men and na- 
tions to live under governments of their own 
free choice, 

Respectfully yours, 
Dr. A. TRIMAKAS, - 
President. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 5, 1963. 
Mr. WALTER TUSTANIWSEY, 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

Dran MR. TUSTANIWSKY: Thank you for 
your letter of May 25 regarding Congress- 
man Froop's House Resolution 14 which 
Would create a Special Committee on the 
> ig Nations in the House of Representa- 

ves. 

I am familiar with this resolution and 
believe that all the ethnic groups are in full 
accord with the purposes of it. 

You may rest assured that when it is pre- 
sented to the House of Representatives for 
action, it will have my fullest support. 

It was a pleasure to learn of the interest 
and views of your fine organization concern- 
ing this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
HaroLp M. RYAN, 
Member of Congress. 


Beauty as Well as Brawn in West Virginia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the State of West Virginia is 
famous for the brawn of its miners and 
the rugged grandeur of its mountainous 
terrain. Perhaps less familiar is the 
fact that my State is also an important 
Producer of objects of beauty and 
delicacy 


For example, in the field of hand- 
blown glassware, West Virginia leads the 
entire Nation. Our glassware is admired 
in the windows of many great churches, 
Such as the Washington Cathedral here 
in the Capital. The fascinating history 
of the handblown glass industry, from 
its inception at Jamestown in 1608 to its 
Present flourishing status, is told in a 
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recent article in the Charleston (W. Va.) 
Sunday Gazette-Mail. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the' article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: r 

HANDBLOWN GLASSWARE 


In 1608 at Jamestown, Va., North Amer- 
ica’s first industry was born—molten glass 
was shaped into objects of beauty. 

Today, some 350 years later there are 
plants throughout West Virginia doing much 
the same work that was done at Jamestown, 
much in the same manner as then a 1,000 
years earlier, 

The Mountain State is by far the top pro- 
ducer of handblown glassware in the United 
States, holding more than 50 percent of the 
market. 

Nearly 30 fancy glassware plants dot the 
State. — 

At these places are produced handmade 
glass articles that rank with the finest pro- 
duced throughout the world in such coun- 
tries as Italy, England, France and Germany. 

Morgantown Glassware Guild, Inc., at 
Morgantown is the producer of nationally 
famous blown glassware that has graced the 
American home for more than 60 years. The 
firm is the maker of the official crystal serv- 
ice at the White House. 

At Williamstown near Parkersburg is lo- 
cated Fenton Art Glass Co., makers of milk 
giass and early American design color glass. 

West Virginia Glass Specialty Co., Inc., at 
Weston, is a leader in the field of popular 
types of glass such as apothecary jars, flor- 
ists glassware, hurricane lamp shades, candy 
jars and many different kinds of drinkware. 

Viking Glass Co., at New Martinsville, keeps 
in mind both America’s historic past and at 
the same time looks to the future. While 
continuing to produce early American arti- 
cles, the firm also searches for new style ideas 
and glass futures. Their new design trends 
have become an influence in the modern 
American home. 

There's Rainbow Art Glass Co., Inc., at 
Huntington, Bischoff Glass Co., at Culloden, 
and Blenko Glass Co., Inc., at Milton. 

Blenko is probably the best example of the 
old tradition of glassmaking being carried 
out in the space age. 

The company’s name comes from William 
Blenko, a British glassmaker who after three 
unsuccessful attempts to establish a glass- 
making industry in this country finally suc- 
ceeded at Milton. 

In 1922 Blenko was 70. His son, William 
H. Blenko, joined him the following year, and 
for 7 years they struggled in a business which 
seemed to hold no future. 

Although it was the height of the depres- 
sion, William H. Blenko saw a future in his 
business, 

While Blenko had been producing glass 
exclusively for church windows and related 
uses, a need was seen for some other product, 

An arrangement was made with a large 
New England department store to make 
handmade flower vases and tableware. This 
ware was previously being imported from 
Venice and instead of the restricted field of 
making glass for church windows, the com- 
pany found opened to a new, wider and high- 
ly promising field. 

Since then the name of Blenko Glass has 
spread far and wide. Much of the glass in 
the windows of Washington Cathedral, the 
cathedrals of St. John the Divine and St. 
Patrick in New York City, the Harkness Li- 
brary at Yale and the Cathedral at Monter- 
rey, Mexico, is Blenko. 

Since 1937 Blenko has been the licensed 
manufacturer of all glass reproductions at 
Colonial Williamsburg. 
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Blenko is a flourishing business, employing 
about 150 persons. It has a great effect on 
the town of Milton, for 99 percent of the 
annual payroll of almost $1 million goes to 
local employees. 

The factory, as do the other handblown 
operations in the State, attracts thousands of 
visitors every year from all over the United 
States. Visitors are welcome to tour the 
factory or to browse through the myriad of 
interesting glass pieces in the display room. 

Tourists marvel at the beehive of activity 
at the plant. 

Tools used are the same as those used 
hundreds of years ago, and the basic opera- 
tions are unchanged. The forms are hand 
carved from applewood and sticks and pad- 
dles of charcoal are used for shaping. 

The job of glassblowing is truly an art. 

One of the Old World traditions is that 
fine blassblowing could only be handed down 
from father to son. 

This has been disproved by Blenko, for 
the craftsmen have learned the art on the 
job, from experienced glass blowers to be 
sure, but without any limitations of close- 
guarded family secrets. 

In Blenko's beginning there were two 
Swedish glassworkers who were highly ex- 
perienced in such work. Three of four men 
who learned from them are still on the 
job, and are teaching others. 

Truly interested boys practice on their 
own time, learning and improving as they go 
along. This is more a personal art than a 
mechanical process. 

Glassworkers work around a furnace in 
teams of six which are called “shops,” and 
each shop works independently of any other 
shop. The two top men are the “blower”, 
who gives the piece its preliminary shape, 
and the “finisher” who does the final shap- 
ing. 

Many more hours of skilled work and plan- 
ning goes into a piece of glassware before it 
reaches the furnace stage. 

After the basic design comes off the draw- 
ing boards begins the delicate and exacting 
process of selecting the right ingredients to 
produce the desired color and texture. 

Only after weeks of testing and retesting 
is the article ready for production. 

What does the future hold for the earllest 
of American industries? 

The outlook for the State and the Nation's 
fiat glass and glass container industry is 
rather bleak because increased foreign im- 
ports have grabbed much of the market. 

But the picture is more promising for the 
handblown industry, according to William H. 
Bienko, Jr., executive vice president of the 
Milton firm. 

Bienko, as do the other fancy glass plants, 
finds itself in much the same situation as 
back in 1922—competing against imports. 

Before the depression it was because for- 
eign glassware held the market because of 
its high quality. Today, the problem is 
cheaper prices. 

While weekly salaries of more than $100 
are not uncommon for an American glass- 
worker, Blenko said he recently read that 
some French workers in the field were strik- 
ing for a $15 weekly salary. 

“Imports have certainly plagued the indus- 
try, y in the stemware field,” he said, 
“but I see a bright future.” 

“I think that the companies that are pro- 
gressive, have a good design and a good 
product certainly have a bright and promis- 
ing future.” 

Blenko plans to construct new and larger 
display and sales rooms in the near future 
and has prospects of new markets for their 
products. 

While West Virginia is making an all-out 
effort this centennial year to gain a new 
image, the handblown glass industry con- 
tinues to products that make the Mountain 
States a great name in glass handcrafts. 
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U.S. Prestige Continues To Slide as 
Kennedy Failures Mount 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, probably 
no administration in the history of the 
United States has had such a record of 
complete failure as the present one. 

Our domestic policies are in a shambles 
with law-defying mobs running rampant 
in cities across the land; people are being 
hurt and killed and all the President can 
suggest as a solution is to give in to the 
demands of those who are creating the 
disorder. Stultifying tax rates and ever 
increasing Federal spending at the in- 
sistence of the President are fast drying 
up capital needed for new ventures and 
an expanding economy with the result 
that our economic growth is being stran- 
gled by an ever-expanding Federal 
bureaucracy. 

Abroad, U.S. prestige and power has 
never been as low. Our enemies are be- 
coming bolder, more arrogant and are 
making more and more demands for sur- 
render of the principles for which we 
have stood throughout our history. 
Communism is strengthening its hold in 
the Western Hemisphere, our allies seem 
to have lost all confidence in U.S. leader- 
ship and are openly contemptuous in 
demanding more money as a price of 
future alliances. 

The bright golden promises of the can- 
didate of the New Frontier are now tar- 
nished with the leaden burden of a Pres- 
ident who has been unable to understand 
or cope with the problems which con- 
front the Chief Executive of this Nation. 
Only the people can now save America 
and we, the Congress of the United 
States, have a bounden duty to the peo- 
ple to reassert our Constitutional respon- 
sibilities and demand that the President 
stay within the bounds of his constitu- 
tional authority. in this way we may be 
able to halt the headlong rush to ruin 
in which we are now engaged until the 
people have had an opportunity to re- 
move the inept leadership of this admin- 
istration and replace it with a leader 
capable of meeting the problems of this 
decade. 

The following excerpt from the News- 
gram page of the U.S. News & World 
Report of July 1 sums up in concise lan- 
guage the failures of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration and some of the awful 
results: 

NewscRaM 

President Kennedy, for the time at least, 
finds the breaks going against him. That's 
true both at home and In his dealings with 
the world outside. 

At home, Negro demands are broader and 
more insistent than any expected. Abroad, 
nothing at the moment seems to be going 
right on any continent. 

The President is lucky that this is 1963, 
not election year 1964. 

The outside world seems less and less in- 
terested in US. leadership. Other countries 
seii ike US, dollars and protection, but not 

Ideas. 
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Mr. Kennedy, with his travels, ts not likely 
to change that trend. 

France, of course, ls her own way. 
Great Britain is shaken by political scandal 
and a tottering Conservative Government. 
Labor, if and when it takes over, will veer 
toward neutralism“ and more welfare-state 
plans. 

Italy has veered strongly leftward. Ger- 
Many remains a firm U.S. ally, but is about 
to change Chancellors. The Germans, all of 
a sudden, find that they are in a highly fav- 
orable bargaining position in dealing with 
the United States. 

West Europe is drifting, with the drift not 
to United States liking. 

It's much the same in this hemisphere. 
Canada is Joining Latin America in penaliz- 
ing American investors. Canada's new Gov- 
ernment appears to be as uncertain an ally 
as the old—or maybe more so. 

Cuba, of course, is a Russian satellite. 
Brazil, biggest of countries in South America, 
wants more and more money as the price of 
holding back from much closer ties with 
Russia. Castro, backed by Russia, is active 
everywhere. 

Vietnam, where U.S. troops are fighting in 
southeast Asia, Is in a very serious political 
mess. That war isn’t going well. Laos has 
about been given up. Thailand is suspicious 
of U.S. motives. Pakistan, formerly a firm 
US. ally, has been offended. Nehru's India 
keeps trying to play off United States and 
Russia in the Interest of more aid for her- 
self. 

Congress, all the while, is tiring of trying 
to buy friends everywhere. 

So Mr. Kennedy has plenty to think about 
besides the Negro problem. The Negro de- 
mand at home is for “compensatory positive 
discrimination.” It's for Government action 
to discriminate in favor of Negroes. The 
President now is asking Congress for power 
to give to Negroes much of what they 
demand. 


Seven Out of Ten Say Negroes Are 
Justified 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the Min- 


nesota poll, widely known for its ac- 
curacy, conducted interviews on civil 
rights early in June. 

Although most voters did not favor 
the demonstrations by Negroes in the 
South, the overwhelming majority felt 
that Negroes are justified in asking for 
an end to segregation. The poll shows 
that 71 percent feel the Negroes are 
justified and only 17 percent that they 
are unjustified. 

The poll follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune, 

June 23, 1963] 
Punto Backs Necro Drive ror PROMPT END 
TO SEGREGATION 

Seven out of ten Minnesotans say that Ne- 
groes “are justified in asking that segregation 
be ended promptly in the South.” 

And 6 out of 10 believe the Federal Gov- 
ernment “should take a more active part 
than it has up to now” in the southern crisis 
over race relations. 

But an equally large number of State 
adults—6 out of 10—disapprove of the dem- 
onstrations which Negroes have been staging 
in the South in behalf of desegregation. 
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Those are findings in a just- completed 
survey by the Minneapolis Tribune's Minne- 
sota Poll, in which a representative cross 
section of the State's voting-age men and 
women was questioned. 

Interviewing took place June 7-11. 

The series of questions began with this: 

“Lately Negro groups in a number of south- 
ern cities have been staging demonstrations 
to get rid of segregation practices in stores, 
parks, and other areas which the public uses. 
In gencral, do you approve or disapprove of 
the demonstrations by Negroes in the 
South?“ 

The replies: 


[Tn percent] 


Total | Men |Women 


Approve of demonstrations. ._ 32 38 27 

Disupprove we 62 57 07 

Qualified answers 1 00 

No opinion 5 5 4 
D 100 100 109 


! Less than | percent. 


Only among college-educated Minnesotans 
is there a majority (51 percent) expression 
of approval of the Negro demonstrations. 

Interviewers then asked: 

“At some demonstrations, Negroes have 
been arrested in large numbers and violence 
has broken out. Do you feel the violence 
has been due mainly to the white people, or 
mainly to the Negroes?” 

The answers: 

Un percent] 


Total 


eres due mainly to white 


The next question was: 


"Is it your feeling that Negroes are or are 
not justified in asking that segregation be 
ended promptly in the South?” 

The replies: 


In percent) 


D 


The most frequent qualified comment is 
„it's going to take time—segregation isn't 
going to disappear overnight.” A few per- 
sons say the Negroes are pushing it too 
hard.” 

There is statewide agreement, among ur- 
ban and rural people, those on all educa- 
tional levels, and in all age groups, that the 
Negroes “are Justified” in seeking a prompt 
end to segregation in the South. 

Even among Minnesotans who disapprove 
of the Negro demonstrations in southern 
areas, a majority uphold the Negroes’ right 
to press for an early end to segregation 
practices. 

The final question was: 

“Do you think the Federal Government 
should take a more active part than it has 
up to now in the white-and-Negro relations 
problem in the South, or do you think it 
should take a less active part?” 

(President Kennedy last Thursday sent to 
Congress a request for immediate enact- 
ment of a series of civil rights laws, almed 
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at barring discrimination in jobs, voting, 
Bchools, and public accommodations.) 
The answers: 


[In percent] 

Total | Men |Women 

Government should take 
more active TEE ae 60 61 60 
Should take loss active part 17 17 17 

“Shonid go on doing what it 
been doing“ 17 17 10 
Qualified answers- — 1 1 
No opinion f 5 4 6 

— ering ee toe 


In a few instances, people say “I don't 
think the Federal Government can solve it” 
or “if the States can’t handle it, then the 
Federal Government should step in.” 

But the public feeling throughout Min- 
nesota is that the Government in Washing- 
ton should do more than it has been doing 
to bring about a settlement of the South’s 
racial problem. 


More Voices Are Raised To Oppose Price 
Fixing Through So-Called Quality 
Stabilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
American consumer is often the forgot- 
F.. ni 

efore, gratifying to hear more voices 
being raised in protest against the 
Wholesale vertical price fixing which 
Would be fostered by the so-called qual- 


ity stabilization bills now before both 


Houses of Congress. 

I do not always see eye to eye with the 
Wall Street Journal, but the issue for 
June 11, 1963, contains a cogent edito- 
rial pointing out the damage which these 
so-called quality stabilization bills 
Would do to our competitive American 
free enterprise system. The Wall Street 
Journal said: 

STRICTLY AMERICAN 

An organization bearing the august title 
ot the Bureau for the Advancement of In- 
dependent Retailing warns that “hundreds 
Of thousands of the Nations * * propri- 
€tors of independent retail business are to- 
day fighting a life-and-death struggle. 

great American dream—the opportunity 
for a citizen to start and run his own busi- 
ess—appears to be verging on a night- 


What has made things all that desperate? 
It's that familiar old monster, competition. 
y. according to the complaint, it's 
those price- cutting big stores, the discount 
houses and chains. To fight this competi- 
tion the bureau urges passage of fair trade 
legislation, a species of which is again before 
Congress; it would prohibit any merchant 
anywhere from selling a national brand 
Product at a price lower than that set by 
the manufacturer. 
Under a fair trade law—or, to describe it 
accurately, a price-fixing law—the bu- 
reau says that “the consumer will be paying 
no more than her neighbor for a particular 
ed article. * * One price to every 
Customer is strictly American.” 
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Is it now? We had always thought com- 
peting for customers with lower prices, bet- 
ter service and other ways was one of the 
most American things about America. Just 
as we'd thought the same about the con- 
sumer’s interest in, and ingenuity in finding, 
a. bargain. 

Indeed, price-fixing is usually considered 
so un-American that some Americans who 
try it get thrown in the clink. We are sure 
the drum-beaters for fair trade, in and out 
of Congress, wouldn't want that to happen 
to them. And we can’t help wondering what 
history books they get their nightmares 
out of. 


Indeed, even in Maryland, a fair trade 
State, Governor Tawes recently vetoed 
a bill which would have extended to 
liquor the retail price fixing fostered by 
fair trade. In his veto message, Governor 
Tawes pointed out that such legislation: 

Would eliminate price competition at the 
retail level, shifting such competition to the 
wholesaling and manufacturing level. Such 
a shift, in my opinion, invites collusive 
agreements to the detriment of the con- 
sumer, And, while it may be true that many 
consumers do not save under the present 
system, it is equally true that the opportu- 
nity to save does exist now, I would be most 
reluctant to deny consumers this opportu- 
nity. In this regard, the State cannot pro- 
mete the interest of the small liquor dealer 
at the expense of the vast majority of citi- 
zens. 

But, perhaps the most significant reason 
for my rejection * * * is that this bill is 
not consistent with the economic system that 
has prevailed in the United States for cen- 
turies. For the State to disregard the laws 
of supply and demand, for the State to super- 
impose its will upon the operations of a 
free market would establish a precedent that 
harbors serious consequences, 


Finally, I am especially pleased that a 
refreshing new voice—the President’s 
Consumer Advisory Council—has joined 
the chorus of opposition to quality sta- 
bilization. In a trenchant statement is- 
sued last week, the Council called upon 
us to preserve consumers from the arti- 
ficially high rigged prices which will 
surely follow if we succumb to the lobbies 
and inflict fair trade price fixing on the 
American people. The Consumer Ad- 
visory Council’s statement follows: 
STATEMENT BY CONSUMER Apvisory COUNCIL 

ON QUALITY STABILIZATION BILLS, INCLUDING 

S. 774 anD H.R. 3669 

We oppose these bills and all similar at- 
tempts at price fixing at the retail level 
which have been sponsored under the name 
of “fair trading,” “resale price mainte- 
nance,” and “quality stabilization." Such 
attempts to limit freedom of individual mer- 
chants to sell goods at prices they choose are 
antithetical to the free enterprise system 
and, hence, to the best interests of American 
consumers. 

These bills propose, in effect, that the Fed- 
eral Government should protect a manufac- 
turer who wants to establish the minimum 
price at which his product will be sold at re- 
tail. It would give manufacturers the right 
to prohibit retailers from selling brand 
name or trademarked goods at prices other 
than the retail price established by the man- 
ufacturer. Such legislation would limit 
competition, inhibit innovation and progress 
at the retail level, and would also tend to en- 
courage price fixing at the manufacturers’ 
level. In any event, it would tend to deny 
consumers the benefit of downward price ad- 
justments which flow from increased ef- 
clency and improvements in production and 
distribution, 
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We are not impressed by the argument that 
such legislation would aid small business. 
The evidence in States which have fair trade 
legislation indicates the contrary to be the 
result, since it encourages the introduction 
by large retail businesses of private brands 
and other techniques for avoiding the effect 
of the legislation. 

We believe that so-called quality stabiliza- 
tion (fair trade) bills are inimical to the in- 
terests of consumers. They violate the third 
right of the consumer as stated in the Presi- 
dent’s consumer message, the “right to 
choose, to be assured, wherever possible, ac- 
cess to a variety of products and services at 
competitive prices.” We, therefore, commend 
the administration for its opposition to these 
bills. 

The members of the Consumer Advisory 
Council are: 

Dr. Helen G. Canoyer, chairman, dean, 
New York State College of Home Economics, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Mr. David W. Angevine, public relations 
director, Cooperative League of the U.S.A., 
Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Persia Campbell, professor and chair- 
man, Economics Department, Queens College 
of City University, Flushing, N.Y. 

Mr. Stephen M. Du Brul, Jr., partner, Leh- 
man Bros., New York, N. T. 

Mrs. John G. Lee, past president, League of 
Women Voters, Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Edward 8. Lewis, executive director, 
Urban League of Greater New York, New 
York, N.Y. 

Hon. Walter F. Mondale, attorney general, 
State of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 

Dr. Richard L. D., Morse, professor and 
head, Department of Family Economics, Kan- 
sas State University, Manhattan, Kans. 

Mrs. Helen E. Nelson, California consum 
counsel, Governor’s Office, Sacramento, Calif. 

Dr. Caroline Ware, consultant, Vienna, Va. 

Dr. Colston E. Warne, president, Consum- 
ers Union of United States, Inc., professor of 
economics, Amherst College, „Mass. 


The Consumer Advisory Council, the 
distinguished Governor of Maryland, and 
the Wall Street Journal are welcome 
additions to the ranks of the opponents 
of “fair” trade which already include the 
Department of Justice, the Federal Trade 
Commission, the American Bar Associ- 
ation and the AFL-CIO, 

Fidelity to the competitive free enter- 
prise system which has served America 
so well, and a decent regard for the in- 
terest of consumers—your constituents 
and mine—alike require us to reject this 
latest assault, under the Jolly Roger of 
“quality stabilization,” on the right of 
Americans to buy and sell in a free 
market. 


Vote Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 14, 1963, I was at Cape 
Canaveral on my duties as a member of 
the House Science and Astronautics 
Committee. 

On rolicall No. 45 on May 14, 1963, on 
House bill 5517, supplemental appropria- 
tion bill for fiscal 1963, motion to adopt 
the conference report, I would have voted 
No.“ 
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On rollcall No. 46 on May 14, 1963, on 
House bill 5517, supplemental appropria- 
tions bill for fiscal 1963, motion ordering 
previous question on amendment to the 
Senate Philippine war claims rider, I 
would have voted “No.” 

On rollcall No. 48 on May 14, 1963, on 
House Resolution 340, I would have voted 
“No. LAJ 


This Reform Is Plain Double Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
editorial in the Denver Post raises some 
basic questions about the so-called re- 
forms now being developed in the ad- 
ministration tax program. Under unan- 
imous consent, I include the editorial 
in the Recorp for the consideration of 
all those who want to see an equitable 
tax program developed: 

‘Tuts REFORM Is PLAIN DOUBLE TAXATION 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
has been busy in Washington putting to- 
gether, at President Kennedy’s request, but 
not in his best interest, a package of what 
are loosely called tax reforms. The as- 
sembly job has not yet been completed, but 
from the looks of some of the pieces, the 
committee is putting together a monster. 

The latest piece of this Frankenstein prod- 
uct agreed on by Congressman WILBUR MILLS” 
committee is the scheme to raise—mind you, 
this is part of the Kennedy tax reduction 
package—$500 million in new revenue by 
curbing itemized tax deductions for indi- 
viduals. 

Under the proposed restrictions, individual 
taxpayers would no longer be allowed to take 
deductions from taxable income for State 
and local taxes paid on gasoline, auto tags 
and drivers licenses, cigarettes and bev- 
erages or on a variety of selective sales taxes 
(Uke levies on hotel bills) or special taxes. 

So far, congressional and administration 
tax writers have not proposed eliminating 
the deduction of such big items as State 
and local real estate taxes, income taxes 
or general sales taxes. But the direction 
they are taking is clear, and it would only 
be a short step through this open door for 
the elimination of such deductions as well. 

Thus the general taxpayer would be pay- 
ing on already taxed income, one more 
instance of double taxation and a rather 
blatant one at that. 

Just how widespread would be the effect 
of the “tentative” Ways and Means Com- 
mittee decision to restrict the itemized de- 
ductions for taxes paid is indicated by 
Treasury figures which show that deductions 
were itemized on 24 million of the 61 million 
individual income tax returns filed in 1961. 

These tax-on-tax provisions are supposed 
to be committee substitutes for the so-called 
reforms proposed by the administration 
which would have disallowed itemized de- 
ductions unless they exceeded 5 per cent of a 
taxpayer's income. Administration propos- 
als could have had an adverse effect on 
charitable donations, persons paying mort- 
gage interest and so on. The committee's 
provisions are less severe, particularly as they 
affect certain groups—like real estate in- 
terests. The committee is also being more 
gentle on the oil industry. 

This newspaper warned when the Presi- 
dent tied his tax cut proposal to a tax 
reform package that he was hobbling 
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chances for both a meaningful tax cut (one 
that could spur both investment and con- 
sumption) and real reform. 

We foresaw that every so-called reform 
would affect some interest or group and 
that each would have to have its chance to 
make its case, Obviously, the lobbyists have 
been active. The committee’s work to date 
shows that. 

One thing we didn't foresee was that the 
committee, faced with the choice of “reform- 
ing” against a group which could actively 
lobby and reforming“ against the general 
taxpayers, would give the works to the lat- 
ter. But the tax-on-tax proposal which has 
now been put in the projected bill is that 
kind of reform. 

The recent curb on expense account de- 
ductions, plus the wavering doubletalk about 
tying tax reform to tax reduction, has made 
Americans more tax conscious than at any 
time in our history since the Boston Tea 
Party. 

So, if the general taxpayers don't have a 
lobby, they do have a way of fighting back. 
They can do so at the polls on election day, 
and it is there that they may pay Mr. Ken- 
nedy back for the work of a Democratically- 
dominated committee. 

We don’t know whether this thought will 
give the tax writers pause. But their 
toward “reform” to date certainly should. 
If this is the best they can do, they ought to 
give up the effort. 


The Milwaukee Journal’s Russell Lynch 
Warns of the Slowdown in the Acqui- 
sition of Wet Lands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following recent 
article from the Milwaukee Journal: 

The reprieve for wild ducks, wrung from 
Congress by sportsmen and conservationists 
after more than a decade of fighting, is In 
danger of being wiped out by attrition. The 
wetlands acquisition program, begun 2 years 
ago with great fanfare and a $140 million 
price tag, is 60 percent behind schedule. 
And many Congressmen seem inclined to let 
it wither. 

By this time, 297,000 acres were to have 
been acquired. Only 127,000 have been pur- 
chased or leased. The program was sched- 
uled to hit full stride in the third fiscal year, 
starting July 1, with a $25 million budget 
and a target of 589,000 acres. Congress now 
proposes to allow only $10 million. 

WIN BY ONE VOTE 


This appropriation, shrunk by the Budget 
Bureau and cut by committee, recently sur- 
vived by only a single vote in the House of 
Representatives. = 

The pinch has been made worse by a 2-year 
decline in duck-hunting stamp sales. 

The wetlands program is in real trouble, 
Forces that want to save the ducks face the 
prospect of making their fight all over again. 

The one-vote margin in the House is likely 
to encourage the Budget Bureau to chop fu- 
ture budgets, although the 7-year acquisi- 
tion program can be carried out now only if 
the pending $10 million appropriation is 
tripled for the remaining years. 


COUNTIES COMPLAIN 


Even large appropriations can carry the 
program only part way unless Congress also 
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satisfies revenue demands of counties 
wherein the desired wetlands lie. The coun- 
ties complain that their moneys shrink when 
land is removed from the tax roll for con- 
servation. 

The Governor's approval must be obtained 
before a purchase in any State will be sanc- 
tioned by the Migratory Bird Commission, 
which supervises the program, Governors 
of the Dakotas refuse to approve when a 
county objects, and these States have most 
of the Nation's primed duck production hab- 
itat, the prairie potholes. 

Minnesota relented somewhat from 4 
similar attitude but still restricts purchases. 

The Oregon Legislature recently voted 
counties power to block purchases but the 
Governor vetoed the bill, saying his power 
was already sufficient, 

Chairman Bonner, Democrat, of North 
Carolina, of the House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries a few weeks ago 
asked for the Interior Department's views 
on the pending bills. The Department urged 
priority for its own bill, which would con- 
tinue annual payments of 25 percent of ref- 
uge revenues to counties and add three- 
quarters of 1 percent of the cost of pur- 
chased land. 

Congressional opponents have used the 
Dakota situation as an excuse for slashing ap- 
propriations, arguing that more money 
could not be used. The facts are that the 
Migratory Bird Commission has approved 
many more purchases than funds permit and 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
has a big backlog of options, some of which 
may expire. 

Acquisitions could proceed much faster 
elsewhere while the Dakota problem is belng 
solved, up to a certain point. That point, 
Interior Department sources say, has not 
been reached. 

The long fight to save the ducks reached 
a climax in October 1961 when Congress au- 
thorized the Interior Department to borrow 
$105 million from the Treasury over a 7-year 
period and to use duck stamp revenues also. 
After that, the stamp revenues are to repay 
the Treasury. 

The Department's plan under this financ- 
ing arrangement was outlined in March 1962 
by Frank P. Briggs, Assistant for 
Fish and Wildlife. It called for a slow 
start while the wildlife bureau geared up, 
with heavy buying to begin after July 1, 1963. 

The Department estimated that about $140 
million would be available, with which it 
Proposed to acquire 2,970,000 acres. 

Briggs scheduled spending of $5 million in 
fiscal 1962, all out of duck stamp revenue. 
Duck stamp sales fell sharply and the pro- 
gram was cut back about $1,200,000. 

For 1963, spending was to be $12 million. 
But Congress appropriated only 7 million and 
duck stamp receipts fell $600,000 below those 
of 1962. 

The program was to hit full stride in fiscal 
1964, with a budget of $25 million. Congress 
has indicated it will provide only $10 million 
and nobody knows what will happen to 
stamp sales. 

The prairie pothole country, with its duck 
production potential, was a major target of 
the program outlined by Briggs, with 1,821,- 
000 acres to be acquired in the central flyway. 
The wildlife bureau has put a great deal of 
effort and time into this region, buching 
local opposition and Governors’ disapprovals. 

In preparation for this article, a report on 
progress in the pothole country was re- 
quested. This was the situation as of May 
81: North Dakota, 40,624 acres purchased, 
14,243 leased; South Dakota, 7,373 purchased, 
3,467 leased; Minnesota, 1,999 purchased, 83 
leased; Nebraska, 590 purchased, none leased. 

These add up to 68,369 acres, not much of 
a dent in the 1,821,000-acre goal—a total too 
pitiful to be mentioned if it did not define, 
shockingly, the state of the wetlands 
program. 
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Medgar Evers Offered His Life, His For- 
tune, His Sacred Honor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr, FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the 
funeral of Medgar Evers at Arlington 
National Cemetery was a solemn tribute 
to an American hero in mankind's strug- 
gle for freedom. Charles W. Bailey, cor- 
respondent for the Minneapolis Tribune, 
captured the mood and significance of 
the event in his report in the Tribune 
for June 20: 

Ar BURIAL IN ARLINGTON—"He WAS Cut Down 
LiKE a FLOWER,” EULOGIZER Sars 


ARLINGTON, Va—The humid haze of early 
summer lay hot and heavy on Washington, 
D.C., but here across the river, under the 
Oak trees, the air was fresh and cool. 

The little girl sat on a folding chair, her 
Mother on one side and her older brother on 
the other. The chud's face was blank and 

. bemused, almost dazed. Around her stood a 
thousand others. Closer in, a score of men 
With cameras crept and scuttled and snapped 
their shutters at her. 

In the center of the crowd, just in front 
of the girl and her brother and her mother, 
Stood six soldiers. They held an American 
flag stiffly over the casket in which the little 
Girl's father was to be buried. 

All around stood the small white head- 
Stones. Closest to the new grave, they 
Marked men from New Mexico, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Minnesota, North 
Carolina. 


“In the midst of life,” the preacher said, 
“we are in death * * * he cometh up and is 
Cut down like a flower.” A big airliner, just 
airborne from the nearby field, drowned out 
the rest of the prayer, and the little girl 
twisted her feet and looked up, trying to see 
the plane. 

Something touched the girl’s hand and 
Bhe looked down. It was her mother’s hand, 
Seeking hers and enfolding it. 

The words went on, but the little girl 
Seemed not to be listening. She sat still 
in her wide-skirted white dress, its color 
Seeming brighter in contrast to the black 
Clothes of all around her. 

A man's voice snapped out a muted com- 
Mand, higher up on the hill, and there was 
the rattle of rifle bolts, a warning in the 
Quiet. But neither the child nor her mother 
seemed to have heard this, for the crash of 
the three volleys shattered their composure. 

Then, from above, came the long sad sweet 
Notes of taps, just 24 notes in all. The 
bugler stood over the crest of the bill, out 
of sight of graveside, and it was probably 
just as well. Surely no man could play 
those notes every day, as this one must, if 
he had also to look at those who have to 
listen. 

The little girl wept for the first time now, 
as did her mother. 
& clean handkerchief. She twisted it in her 
hands as other men spoke at the graveside. 

There were two men from the American 
Veterans Committee, which had long known 
the girl's father as a worker and a com- 
panion, and which only a fortnight ago had 
elected him to its national board. Their 
words seem not to touch the girl or her 
family, despite the sorrow in them and in 
the speakers. 


Then another man, the director of the 
Organization for which her father worked, 


The boy gave his sister. 
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began to speak, and the little girl began to 
listen. 


This man did not pray or read from scrip- 
tures, as others had earlier. Instead, he 
spoke the words of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these rights 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. ‘That to secure these rights, govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving 
their Just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” 

He said that the man being buried be- 
lleyed in those principles” and that when 
the time came, he had put on his uniform 
and gone “far from Decatur, Miss. * * * to 
help a strange people who, like those he 
left behind, were threatened by racism.” 

He told how the little girl’s father came 
home to Mississippi—to “the land he refused 
to disown”’—and how he turned down op- 
portunities to move elsewhere. 

The speaker referred again to the Declara- 
tion of Independence, this time to its clos- 
ing sentence. “Every time he left his fam- 
ily,” he said, “he too was offering his life, his 
fortune, his sacred honor. That offering was 
finally accepted. He believed in his coun- 
try. It now remains to be seen whether his 
country believes in him.” 

When the speaker finished, another man 
stepped forward and led the crowd in a 
hymn—the only one sung. It was a song 
the little girl's father had often led at home: 


“We shall all be free; 


We shall all be free—someday.” 


Now the little girl wept again, and then, 
looking at her mother and seeing her weep- 
ing too, sobbed aloud and clung to her 
uncle's arm. He lifted her into his lap. 

The six soldiers at the grave, moving for 
the first time in a half hour, silently and in 
intricate pattern folded the flag. Silently 
they passed it to a chaplain; silently he took 
it to the widow. She hugged it to her, seeing 
nothing as the chaplain saluted her and 
turned away. 

Then the little girl and her brother and 
her mother were taken away, leaving their 
father and husband under the oak trees with 
the others who, like him, earned in war their 
right to lle there. 

In a few weeks, he too will have a little 
headstone, with an inscription like all the 
thousands of others on the hills and in the 
hollows under the trees. His will say: Med 
gar Evers, Mississippi. . 


Full Justice to the Negro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday the Minneapolis Star expressed 
the overwhelming sentiment of the peo- 
ple of Minnesota in favor of President 
Kennedy’s civil rights program. 

Yesterday my colleagues from Min- 
nesota, Congressmen ALEC OLSON, JOHN 
BLATNIK, and Joe Karts, and I backed 
up the President by each introducing the 
Civil Rights Act of 1963. 
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Let us hope that the debate on these 
proposals will be dignified and orderly as 
suggested by the Star editorial. Let us 
proceed with the crucial business of guar- 
anteeing full justice to the Negro. 

The editorial follows: ; 

J F.K. on CIVIL RIGHTS 


The civil rights program which Mr. Ken- 
nedy submitted to Congress Wednesday is a 
far-reaching one. It contains many elements 
of controversy. Ideally it should be consid- 
ered in an atmosphere purged of emotion; 
the debate should be dignified and orderly, 
the background one of national restraint, if 
not of calm. 

There are two possibilities which weigh 
most heavily against this ideal situation. 
The first is the threatened filibuster by 
southern Senators. This could tie the Senate 
into knots for weeks. Old wounds would be 
opened, new ones created, passions inflamed, 
relationships embittered. 

The second disturbing possibility lies in 
the threats of some Negroes to carry their 
street demonstrations into the Halls of Con- 
gress. This would not help their cause; it 
would, in our opinion, seriously harm it. The 
resentment of Congress against coercive ac- 
tion of this sort would be wholly justifiable. 
The President's warning against “unruly tac- 
tics or pressures” is quite in order. 

The civil rights program extends to many 
areas. These include voting, education, em- 
ployment, equal access to hotels, restaurants, 
theaters, etc., and vocational training. The 
equal access proposals may provoke some of 
the angriest debate. 

We believe that most Americans favor the 
objectives of this program. We think that 
they sense, with the President, “the grow- 
ing moral crisis” in race relations and that 
they share his hope that Congress, setting 
aside political and sectional ties, will pro- 
ceed with the crucial business of guarantee- 
ing full Justice to the Negro. 


Is Congress Becoming Nonessential? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the great 
strength of the system of government 
adopted by our Founding Fathers was in 
the constitutional powers of three dis- 
tinct branches of Government, the ex- 
ecutive, the legislative, and the judicial. 

There is a grave danger that Congress 
may become so ineffective through the 
delegation of its constitutional responsi- 
bilities that the people may, indeed, de- 
termine it is not an essential part of our 
Government. If this day comes to pass, 
we, the Members of Congress, must bear 
the responsibility because we will have 
failed to stop the erosion of the powers 
and the responsibilities invested in the 
legislative by the Constitution. In the 
past 3 years Congress has, on repeated 
occasions, abrogated its authority and 
given unconstitutional powers to the 
President in such fields as spending, 
tariffs, and in areas going to the very 
heart of legislative responsibility. The 
Congress has wrung its collective hands, 
but has taken no action to halt the raid 
on legislation powers by the Supreme 
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Court. Through its actions over the 
past decade it would seem nine men have 
decided they are the Government of the 
United States and have taken unto them- 
selves the power of legislation and the 
determination of the rights and privi- 
leges of the people. 

Mr. Speaker, the U.S, News & World 
Report in the July 1 issue reviews the 
powers which the Supreme Court has 
seized. In the hope that such a review 
may arouse Members to the danger we 
face as a republic because of these un- 
constitutional raids by the Supreme 
Court, I include the article as a part of 
these remarks: 

THE CHANGING UNITED STATES: EFFECTS OF 
Court DECISIONS 


(It's a vastly different America from what 
it was when Earl Warren ascended the Su- 
preme Court Bench as Chief Justice 10 years 
ago. Most of the changes are outgrowths of 
decisions by the “Warren Court.” Race re- 
lations, State political affairs, interstate dis- 
putes over water rights, municipal police 
practices, actions by Congress—all have been 
altered by the impact of Supreme Court de- 
cisions that reach into areas long avoided. 
And the term just ended indicates no let- 
up in Court that will force changes 
in more and more fields.) 

Chief Justice Earl Warren on June 17 
ended another term of the Supreme Court. 
Brought to a close was the first decade of 
what has become known as the “Warren 
Court.” 

The Warren decade has wrought something 
of a revolution in the balance of govern- 
mental powers. It saw the Supreme Court 
extend its authority to one broad field after 
another, treading in areas once regarded as 
reserved by the Constitution to Congress or 
State and local authority. 

Ahead lies a vast new exercise in Supreme 
Court authority. The Court, at its next 
term, will hear cases calling on the Court to 
establish “guidelines” for the apportionment 
of State legislatures. The Court, in the term 
just ended, had already struck down Geor- 
gia’s “unit system” in primary elections on 
the grounds that the system discriminated 
unfairly against city voters and in favor of 
rural voters. 

Former Justice Felix Frankfurter once de- 
scribed election laws as a “political thicket” 
which the Court should not enter. The 
Court now has firmly rejected Justice Frank- 
turter's advice. 

As the decade of the Warren Court ended, 
organized Negroes—encouraged by Court de- 
cisions to protect their rights—had taken to 
the streets in many cities—North and South. 
The Court recently had held that local laws 
against trespass could not be applied to sit-in 
demonstrations where cities had a policy of 
racial segregation. 

The Court under Chief Justice Warren is 
described by many legal scholars as taking 
an “activist” approach to legal problems and 
to have a tendency to extend its powers. 

A signal of what to expect came on May 
17, 1954. On that day, the Court overturned 
the doctrine of “separate but equal” facil- 
ities for the races in public schools. Later, 
the Court ordered schools to be desegregated 
“with all deliberate speed.” Since that time, 
U.S. troops have been called out three times 
in an effort to help bring about integration 
in the schools. 

At its latest term, Justice Arthur Gold- 
berg, speaking for the Court, said the school 
decision “never contemplated that the con- 
cept of ‘deliberate speed’ would countenance 
indefinite delay in elimination of social bar- 
riers in schools * *." 

The reaction to the school decision has 
been far reaching. There has been a flight of 
white people from central cities to suburbs. 
A degree of token integration has taken place 
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in border states and in many States of the 
South. In the North, school-attendance 
figures suggest that there is more actual 
segregation than at the time the Court acted. 
What has taken place is “de facto“ segrega- 
tion as whites left the cities. 

Now to be undertaken is a drive to break 
up the system of neighborhood schools. 
New York’s State education department or- 
dered on June 18 that steps be taken to 
transfer pupils on a basis of race when a 
school district in the State becomes 50 per- 
cent or more colored. New York city already 
has been transferring 14,000 Negro pupils to 
attend predominantly white schools in an 
effort to overcome “de facto” segregation. 

In one of the last acts of its decade, the 
Warren Court on June 17 reaffirmed an earlier 
decision that prayer cannot be required in 
public schools. 

The Court during the 10 years under Chief 
Justice Warren has made decisions that have 
brought it into conflict with chief justices of 
State supreme courts, with the American Bar 
Association, and with Congress. 

State authority, during this period, has 
been whittled away in the flelds of criminal 
prosecutions, in labor relations, in election 
laws, as well as In race relations. During 
the same period, the powers of investigating 
committees of Congress also have been re- 
stricted. 

controversy arose over Warren Court 
decisions in 1957 and 1958 that dealt with 
loyalty and security, passport authority, in- 
vestigation of subversives, and criminal pros- 
ecutions. On August 23, 1958, the Conference 
of Chief Justices of the States approved a 
report that was highly critical of the Court. 
This report complained, among other things, 
that the Supreme Court encroached on State 
authority and “too often * * * tended to 
adopt the role of policymaker without proper 
judicial restraint.” 

On February 24, 1959, the House of Del- 
egates of the American Bar Association 
adopted resolutions urging Congress to over- 
turn a series of Supreme Court decisions in- 
volving the loyalty of Government employees 
and national security. During the 1958 ses- 
sion of the 85th Congress, the House passed 
four bills aimed at reversing Supreme Court 
decisions. All of these measures died in the 
Senate. 

After the 1958 session of Congress, the 
Court appeared to be controlled by a some- 
what more conservative majority, consisting 
of Justices Felix Frankfurter, John M. Har- 
lan, Charles E. Whittaker, Tom C. Clark, and 
Potter Stewart. Decisons on some loyalty 
and security cases indicated that this major- 
ity had modified some earlier decisions, 

The complexion of the Court now appears 
to have changed aagin. Justics Frankfurter 
and Whittaker have retired, to be replaced 
by Justices Arthur Goldberg and Byron 
White, appointed by President Kennedy. 
Decisions during the term just ended indi- 
cate that a new majority now controls com- 
prising Chief Justice Warren and Justices 
Hugo L. Black, William O. Douglas, William 
J. Brennan, and Goldberg. 

During the 1963 term, the Court continued 
to throw what it considered the -protective 
arm of the Constitution around suspected 
criminals. It decided 8 to 1 that Federal 
rules regarding searches and seizures must 
apply to all State courts. Many States had 
been more lenient than Federal courts in 
accepting evidence gathered by police. 

The Court ruled unanimously that States 
must provide attorneys for needy defend- 
ants who cannot afford to retain one. Some 
States had not appointed counsel in in- 
stances of minor crimes, These provisions 
for free counsel to needy defendants also 
were extended to carrying appeals from con- 
victions. 

Disputes with Congress: The 1963 term 
brought further disputes with Congress. A 
law that Congress passed to strip U.S. cit- 
izenship from native-born persons who fled 
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the country to escape military service was 
struck down as unconstitutional. That de- 
cision was 5 to 4, with the new Warren ma- 
jority in control. 

Another 5-to-4 decision held that a former 
Communist could not be deported because 
the Justice Department had failed to prove 
that the defendant knew tht aims and pur- 
poses of his party. 

On the last day of the term, the Court 
struck again at the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. It overturned the 
conviction of a man held in contempt of 
Congress for refusing to testify about Com- 
munist activities in the steel industry. By 
5 to 4, the Court decided that the committee 
had not strictly observed its own rules. 

The Court continued during the 1963 term 
to step into racial issues in localities. It 
directed Memphis, Tenn, to desegregate 
“promptly” its parks, libraries and museums. 
It struck down a school-transfer plan in 
Tennessee. It held that Negroes in Ilinois 
could take a segregation question in Federal 
court even though they had not exhausted 
all the remedies offered by the State. 

The Court was unanimous, too, in striking 
down a Missouri law to protect the public 
from strikes in utilities, That law authorized 
the Governor to seize utilities and operate 
them when strikes were threatened. The 
Justices said the State law must yield to 
the Federal Taft-Hartley Act which permitted 
strikes in privately owned utilities. 

For the first time, the Court applied the 
antitrust law to bank mergers. The Jus- 
tice Department was upheld in opposing a 
merger of two Philadelphia banks even 
though banking officials had previously ap- 
proved the merger. In dissenting from this 
decision, Justice Harlan noted that Congress 
repeatedly had refused to apply the anti- 
trust law to banks. Now a Court majority 
had done it. 

Judicial legislation: Senator A. Wus 
Rosertson, Democrat of Virginia, said of this 
decision: “I was shocked to hear of the Su- 
preme Court's decision in the Philadelphia 
bank-merger case. This is one of the most 
incredible cases of judicial legislation which 
the Court has handed down.” 

A similar reaction took place when a five- 
Justice majority gave the Interior Secretary, 
complete authority to allocate Colorado River 
water to California, Arizona, and Nevada in 
times of water scarcity. Justice Douglas, 
dissenting, charged: “It (this case) will, I 
think, be marked as the baldest attempt by 
judges in modern times to spin their own 
philosophy into the fabric of the law, in 
derogation of the will of the legislature.” 

This view was echoed on June 19 by Rep- 
resentative CHartrs H. Witson, Democrat of 
California. Referring to the water decision, 
he said: “With every major decision the Court 
hands down, new laws are made. Our entire 
way of life in this country Is being revised 
and remolded by the nine justices of the 
Supreme Court. * * * It would seem that 
almost everyone is making law except Con- 
gress.” 


The trend of the Warren Court in using its 
judicial authority to promote change in more 
and more fields shows no sign of abating. 


A Tribute to Eleanor Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1963 
Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I 


would like at this time to pay my respects 
to the late Eleanor Roosevelt, whose loss 
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the world shall have reason to mourn for 
Many a day to come. 

A woman of intelligence, of vitality, 
conscience, and good humor, she brought 
Perceptivity, excitement, charity, and 
Pleasure to all with whom she came in 
contact. 

Never choosing to run for political of- 
fice herself, she nonetheless was all her 
life associated with political matters and 
deeply concerned in the worldwide strug- 
gle for human dignity, a struggle hinging 
on political as well as economic and so- 
cial considerations. 

As the niece of President Theodore 
Roosevelt and the wife of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, she lived in an atmosphere of 
Political fireworks during every phase of 
her existence. 

While still a young woman, she joined 
the board of the League of Women Vot- 
ers, took part in the work of the Women's 
Trade Union League, and, in 1924, as- 
sumed an active role in the State and 
National committees of the Democratic 


She continued to increase her activity 
with lectures, parties, and speeches in the 
interest of popular political enlighten- 
ment, education, and welfare. In 1926 
she was associated with the foundation 
of the Valkill Shop, a nonprofit furniture 
factory in Hyde Park, inaugurated with 
the object of employing disabled work- 
ingmen. She also served for a time as di- 
rector and teacher at a private school for 
girls, before the election of her husband, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, to the office of 
Governor of New York State, established 
her in the role she was to play for many 
years, that of close collaborator and un- 
Official adviser to the most dynamic po- 
litical leader in the land. 

As the wife of a Governor, Mrs. Roose- 
velt was busier than ever, acquiring and 
disseminating ideas. She became a di- 
rector of the Foreign Policy Association 
and of the City Housing Corp. In ad- 
dition, she became a syndicated news- 
Paper columnist, edited a magazine, and 
judged contests. 

In 1933 she entered the White House, 
in company with her husband, and 
Promptly set about establishing a hun- 
dred delightful traditions of her own. 
One of these was a weekly press confer- 
ence with the ladies of the press; an- 
other was a carefree, informal atmos- 
Phere, involving many grandchildren 
and a large number of galloping puppy 
dogs. The White House had never ex- 
Perienced such a commotion. “We call 
it a hotel,” Mrs, Roosevelt used to say. 

When the war came she saw her four 
Sons enter the service, supported the war 
effort through her newspaper column, 
assisted in many wartime fund-raising 
operations, and flew to England, to visit 
American servicemen overseas. 

Her worldwide reputation grew apace, 
exceeding that of any American woman 
in history, and her followers, numbering 
in the millions, came to regard her as 
they well might regard a close cousin. 

Following the death of her husband, 
Eleanor Roosevelt entered a new phase 
of her career, as a member of the Amer- 
ican delegation to the United Nations. 
Here again, as in all other areas, she 
excelled while at the same time making 
friends, 
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At the close of her career, Eleanor 
Roosevelt was just as vibrant, just as 
delightful, just as wonderful as ever. 
Her departure from this life has made 
the rainbow a shade less brilliant, per- 
haps—but her memory, on the other 
hand, shall serve to lighten the path for 
any who care to follow in her footsteps— 
and these, we can rest assured, will num- 
ber in the millions, 


Conscience and Understanding, Not Force, 
the Key to Human Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s efforts in the area of race rela- 
tions are probably due to the same fail- 
ure he has achieved in all other areas 
of our national life with which he has 
tried to experiment. The failure will be 
for the same reason, his misunderstand- 
ing of human nature and his lack of 
knowledge of people. 

Our relationships with one another 
can never be directed by force, but rather 
through knowledge, understanding and 
conscience. The Negroes, who today are 
looking for President Kennedy to use the 
power of his office to enforce discrimina- 
tion in their favor, may regret the day 
they deserted the steady march of prog- 
ress through orderly processes based on 
reason for resort to violence and intimi- 
dation. 

The following editorial from the Dal- 
las Times Herald points out why the 
President’s call for force is doomed be- 
fore it starts: 

Because WE ARE HUMAN 


The President has called for the Nation to 


follow a pattern of civil rights which may be 
hopeless. It may be hopeless not because 
we are southerners or northerners or black 
or white, but because we are human. 
Human nature will conform to just so 
much law. Fairness in life and equal ac- 
ceptance are ultimately matters of the 
human spirit rather than of legislation, 
There is no doubt that the President's 
worthy intentions are to make the Negro's 
opportunities equal to the white's in every 
possible instance. But there is a growing 
threat of demands being made which can- 
not possibly be met by any law or any en- 
forcement of a law: demands which intrude 
into the field of human acceptance rather 


than human rights. 


Many Negro demonstrators seem to be 
hinting that they want, “more and now,” 
rights to an extent that no race has them. 
Neither President Kennedy nor any other 
agency can give certain rights to elther white 
or black races for they are those rights of 
choice, of personal persuasion. This matter 
of choice is why we have 586 different Pro- 
testant Christian denominations in the 
United States. It is the reason some of us 
sell insurance and some work on newspapers 
but others wouldn't do either if you offered 
them the chance. 

So there must be some realism injected 
into the planning being done by the White 
House. It is the same kind of realism which 
tells churches that proclaiming, “Go and sin 
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no more,” will not effect a moral revision, 
even if backed by force. 

There cannot be a Federal marshall or a 
National Guardsman patroling every con- 
science in our Nation. The only command 
to love that the individual obeys comes from 
inside. 

Ironically, the Negro himself could be the 
one who most endangers the progress of his 
own advance. Demonstrations designed to 
dramatize the Negro’s case have slipped from 
sound hands in many cases and the fear of 
racial rioting is springing up in every section 
of the Nation. 

If the Negroes persist in demonstrations 
that border on rebellion, threatening the 
peace of all in a community, or if such dem- 
onstrations are held as a suspended threat 
over Congress, the possibility of future gains 
will go tumbling. Public confidence in the 
Negro’s responsibility as a citizen will be 
shaken. Americans don't like intimidation. 

Recent events in the South have shown 
that there is a great deal of white conscience 
operating voluntarily. We must assume that 
much of it is motivated by love of our fellow 
man, regardless of color, and not because of 
force. 

Witness the progress of integration in 
Dallas. It has been achieved without mass 
demoistrations or threats and intimidation. 
It has been accomplished peacefully because 
men sat around a table and planned. Dallas 
Negro leaders have used wisdom and patience, 
not threats and emotional uprisings. 

The civil rights bill proposed by the Presi- 
dent will carry “voluntary” a step further 
and make it mandatory. Up to a certain 
point this will be effective and, in some fields, 
necessary. But it will never bring about a 
kind of equality that simply doesn’t exist, 
and Negro leaders must recognize when the 
limits of racial equality have been reached 
and the realms of human acceptance are 
entered, 


The National Debt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, the new increase in the na- 
tional debt limit has just become law, 
and we are again faced with increased 
interest costs in servicing the debt. And 
we still do not have a systematic debt re- 
tirement law. 

For the past few years I have spon- 
sored a planned debt retirement bill, 
which would require each budget pre- 
sented to the Congress to contain a pro- 
vision equal to at least 1 percent of the 
aa to be applied to reduction of the 

One percent is a small step, but one in 
the right direction. It would decrease 
our interest payments, and place more 
funds in the economy. 

A recent editorial in Christian Eco- 
nomics by Oscar Cooley, associate pro- 
fessor of economics, Ohio Northern Uni- 
versity, asks us if we should ever pay 
the debt. This thought-provoking ar- 
ticle should be read by all interested in 
this vital subject, and I include it at this 
point in the Recorp: 

SHOULD WE Pay THE DEBT? 
(By Oscar W. Cooley) . 

The debt of the U.S. Government is abou 
$300 billion. This is only the contractural, 
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interest-bearing debt, represented by prom- 
ises to pay; the Government also has huge 
obligations in the form of social security 
pensions and guarantees of the debts of 
others. The contractural debt ts increasing. 

When an individual or private organization 
goes into debt, it is done with the intent of 
repayment, eventually if not promptly. 
Should not the citizen demand that his 
government, too, pay its debts? 

Some dismiss the debt with a casual, “Oh, 
well, we owe it to ourselves.” Is this true? 
If we “owe it to ourselves” does this mean 
that we have no cause to worry about how 
big the debt is getting? Does it mean we 
can just forget about paying it off? What 
an alibi for improvidence. 

Little of the debt, it is true, is owed to 
foreigners. Most of it is represented by 
bonds held by Americans, including individ- 
uals, banks, insurance companies, pension 
funds, and other institutions. It is a debt 
which is owed by all the American people 
as citizens to some of the American people 
as bondholders. 

Thus, the debt is a real and bona fide ob- 
ligation. It also is a burden; consider the 
nearly $10 billion which must be raised each 
year to pay the interest, Like other real 
and burdensome debts, it should be paid. 

Those who oppose paying the debt point 
out that a considerable portion of the debt 
is held by commercial banks. To pay it, 
the Treasury would draw on the Govern- 
ment’s deposits in the banks and this would 
reduce the total deposits of the banks. 

These deposits are “checkbook money.” 
Thus, the repayment would cancel or destroy 
part of the Nation’s money supply. This, 
they warn, would be deflationary, or price- 
depressing, in its effect. 

In short, according to this theory, much 
of our money supply depends upon the na- 
tional debt, and if the debt were paid the 
money supply would shrink accordingly. 
With less money in circulation, prices would 
fall and there would be depression, Thus, 
they think it would be disastrous to pay the 
national debt. By the same reasoning, they 
favor increasing the debt, since this creates 
more money and generates more inflation, 
which they think is good for business. 

This line of reasoning has but one end: 
ever accelerating inflation, ending in destruc- 
tion of the American dollar, which would 
probably mean destruction of the American 
economy and of the entire free world. 

It is not true that payment of the national 
debt would be disastrous. 

Assuming the debt were paid the erstwhile 
bondholders, be they individuals, insurance 
companies, banks, or whatnot, would now 
have more money to lend to other borrowers; 
that is, to private individuals and firms. A 
great new pool of credit would become avail- 
able to producers. The supply of loanable 
funds being increased, interest rates would 
fall and business would receive enormous 
stimulation from the new credit available. 

Not to be ignored is the psychological lift 
which businessmen would get from a demon- 
stration that the Government had actually 
adopted a policy of paying its debts. It 
would be proof that fiscal sanity had, at 
long last, replaced legal counterfeiting. 

The Government debt represents a hoard- 
ing of the Nation's credit. When held by the 
Government, it cannot be used by business. 
To the extent that the Government debt is 
paid, to that extent are excess reserves of 
the banking system set free to be loaned to 

ucers. Conversely, to increase the Gov- 
ernment debt still more Is to take still more 
lifegiving credit away from private enter- 
prise. = 

Furthermore, to pay the Government debt 
and thus allow business to contract more 
debt would be to extinguish sterile, nonpro- 
ductive debt and to substitute productive 
debt in its place, for most Government bor- 
rowing finances consumption, while business 
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borrowing finances investment and capital 
creation. 


Another reason why it would be better to 
have more business debt and less Govern- 
ment debt is that when business debt comes 
due it is customarily paid. Thus, the debtor 
periodically proves his ability to pay—dem- 
onstrates his creditworthiness. Then the 
creditor is able to make other, similar loans. 
Government debt, on the other hand, is sel- 
dom repaid and the money represented by 
the debt does not become available for re- 
lending. When business borrows, it uses the 
credit temporarily. When Government bor- 
rows, it takes over the credit and monopo- 
lizes it, permanently. Business credit is flex- 
ible; Government credit is rigid and in- 
flexible. 

The very size of the debt causes some to 
feel it is hopeless to try to repay it. But this 
is defeatism. Somehow we manage each year 
to raise the huge sum needed to pay the 
interest; it stands to reason that a similar 
sum could be found to apply on the debt 
principal yearly. 

The statement, We owe It to ourselves,” is 
a cliche by which Americans persuade them- 
selves that they dwell in a never-never land, 
a sort of financial utopia where we can incur 
debt that is not debt—where we can get and 
get without ever having to give. 


The Consumer Advisory Council 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 2 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Helen G. Can- 
oyer, dean of the New York State Col- 
lege of Home Economics at Cornell Uni- 
versity and chairman of the Consumer 
Advisory Council of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. The article appears in 


the March 1963 issue of the Journal of 


Home Economics and concerns every 
citizen who wants—as a consumer—to 
get a fair deal. 

Since the Executive has taken the 
initiative in setting up the Consumer Ad- 
visory Council, I hope that Congress will 
now act on my House Resolution 18 
which would create a select committee 
to be known as the Committee on Con- 
sumer Interests. Such a committee 
would be authorized to conduct a study 
and investigation of all problems affect- 
ing consumer interests and provide the 
results of these studies and investiga- 
tions to the Congress so that ee 
legislation can be enacted. 

The article follows: 

THE CONSUMER ADVISORY COUNCIL 


(By Helen G. Canoyer, dean, New York State 
College of Home Economics at Cornell 
Universary, Chairman of the Consumer 
Advisory Council +) 

President Kennedy called for the creation 
of a Consumer Advisory Council in his mes- 
sage to Congress of March 15, 1962. In that 


Other members are David W. Angevine, 
Dr. Persia Campbell, Stephen M. DuBrul, Mrs, 
John G. Lee, Dr. Edward S. Lewis, Hon. Wal- 
ter F. Mondale, Dr. Richard L. D. Morse, Mrs. 
Helen E. Nelson, Dr. Caroline Ware, Dr. Col- 
ston E. Warne. 
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message, which was the first on the subject 
of a “consumer's protection and interest 
program” ever delivered by a President, he 
asserted that the consumer was entitled to 
certain rights. These rights, he said, include: 

“(1) The right to safety—to be protected 
against the marketing of goods which are 
hazardous to health or life, 

“(2) The right to be informed—to be pro- 
tected against fraudulent, deceitful, or 
grossly misleading information, advertising. 
labeling, or other practices, and to be given 
the facts he needs to make an informed 
choice. 

“(3) The right to choose—to be assured, 
wherever possible, access to a variety of 
products and services at competitive prices; 
and in those industries in which competi- 
tion is not workable and Government regu- 
lation is substituted, an assurance of satis- 
factory quality and service at fair prices. 

“(4) The right to be heard—to be assured 
that consumer interests will receive full and 
sympathetic consideration in the formula- 
tion of Government policy, and fair and ex- 
peditious treatment in its administrative 
tribunals.” 

In pursuit of the fourth right—the right 
to be heard—President Kennedy asked the 
Council of Economic Advisers to create the 
Consumer Advisory Council. Because he had 
observed a » * failure of governmental 
machinery to assure specific consideration of 
the consumer’s needs and point of view,” 
the President directed that such a Council 
be formed to “examine and provide advice 
to the Government on issues of broad eco- 
nomic policy, om governmental programs 
protecting consumer needs, and on needed 
improvements in the flow of consumer re- 
search material to the public; the Consum- 
ers’ Council will also give interested indi- 
viduals and organizations a voice in these 
matters.” This Council was appointed in 
July 1962. 

The President also directed that “the head 
of each Federal agency whose activities bear 
8 on consumer welfare designate 

a special assistant in his office to advise 
and assist him in assuring adequate and 
effective attention to consumer interests in 
the work of the agency, to act as Halson with 
consumer and related organizations, and to 
place increased emphasis on preparing and 
making available pertinent research findings 
for consumers in clear and usable form.” 
Such liaison officers have been appointed in 
22 departments and les. 

It is a broad responsibility that President 
Kennedy has given to this new Consumer 
Advisory Council, Although the powers of 
this Council are only advisory, it is the first 
time in the history of our country that the 
consumer is represented at this high a level 
in the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Protection and education of the 
consumer have been, with a few exceptions, 
a relatively minor incident of government. 
The Federal Government has from time to 
time joined in a general movement for con- 
sumer education through research and pub- 
licity undertaken by various departments and 
bureaus. However, even today, little by way 
of permanent and constructive work has 
been done. Although for over 30 years there 
have been successes and fallures in attempts 
to represent the consumer at the Federal 
level, one lesson can be learned from this 
experience, which is that consumer repre- 
sentation in government, if it is to be effec- 
tive, must be at the highest level and must 
be given strong 3 not only by the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government but by 
the consumers themselves. 

Hopefully, the President’s phrase “the 
right to be heard” will be of historic import 
because the Consumer Advisory Council has 
been granted authority to speak about and 
on behalf of “the consumer” to the executive 
branch of the Government. The Council has 
some staff support and a working relation- 
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ship with the special assistants for consumer 
affairs referred to aboye. The functions of 
the Council are to point out to the 22 Federal 
agencies and departments and the Council 
of Economic Advisers areas of special concern 
to the consumer and to suggest modifica- 
tions and new departures in consumer pro- 
tection and consumer education. 

There has been some success with various 
kinds of consumer representation at the 
State level. However, the few prior experi- 
ences in the Federal Government have been 
short lived and hampered with limitations. 
Therefore, this Consumer Advisory Council 
must experiment with programs and proce- 
dures. Lacking a successful precedent or a 
clearly charted course, the Council has felt 
it necessary to be very cautious in defining 
its role and in selecting topics for considera- 
tion. To date, the Council has selected from 
a long list of important subjects four prob- 
lems on which to concentrate during the first 
year. These topics are: 

1, Consumer standards, grades, and labels: 
Study of governmental consumer standards 
of identity, quality, quantity, safety, and 
Product performance, including assessment 
from the consumer point of view of systems 
of grades, labels, and quality designation. 

2. Two-way flow of information and opin- 
fon between government and the consumer: 
To prepare recommendations for improving 
the two-way flow of information and opinion 
between government and the consumer pub- 
lic. These recommendations will be based 
on a survey of present governmental and 
nongovernmental materials and conference 
experiences and a consideration of supple- 
Mentary and/or co-ordinated programs, 

3. Effective consumer representation in 
government: To examine and advise on dif- 
ferent structures and procedures to achieve 
adequate and effective representation and 
Participation of the consumer in govern- 
ment. 

4. Consumer credit and economic welfare: 
Consider procedures for providing continu- 
ing economic indication of consumer welfare 
and measures designated to fix the growth 
and stability of the economy by their impact 
on consumers. 

I would be less than frank if I did not in- 
dicate to you that it is difficult to chart a 
Path for the Consumer Advisory Council 
With Is present pioneer working relations to 
departments and agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the Executive Office of the 
President. Answers must be worked out to 
questions which are fundamental to the suc- 
ces of the Council, For example, in being 
advisory to the Federal Government must we 
be a confidential and inside“ adviser, or 
“May we deal openly and through the press 
With controversial questions? How do we 
relate our activities to the many private or- 
ganizations interested in consumer matters? 
Should we give most of our attention to par- 

legislative proposals or to broad is- 
sues which lie behind, or even apart from, 
such proposals? 

In its first year of existence, the Consumer 
Advisory Council is determined to develop 
answers to basic questions and we hope to 
Work out a constructive role for ourselves 
Within the Government. But regardless of 
What role we select, it should be remembered 
that most of our contributions to the con- 
Sumer will be of such an indirect nature that 
the Council's influence will be, no doubt, un- 
recognized by most consumers. This is true 
largely because we are not authorized as an 
‘action group”; our responsibility is to con- 
vince others of the merit of our recommen- 
dations. 

In all of our Council work we are conscious 
of the fact that home economists are deeply 
interested in what we are doing. We rely 
heavily upon your interest and moral sup- 
Port. All members of the Council realize 
that the professional home economists are 
u great force at work in advancing the con- 
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sumer interest. Through your research and 
your cooperative extension and classroom 
teaching, you bring to the activity of con- 

the expert and the scientific attitude. 
It is my hope that the Consumer Advisory 
Council and the American Home Economics 
Association will work together closely in 
reaching our mutual goal—the greatest well- 
being of consumers. 


Bigoted Attack Exposed by Truth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, we are living in a period of 
American history during which time a 
great deal of attention is being given to 
bigotry and racial discrimination. 

We are witnessing the struggle of the 
Negro community to achieve its consti- 
tutional rights in various parts of our 
country. While the headlines capture 
the endeavors of the Negro people to 
achieve civil liberties, there are hidden 
attacks upon other minority groups in 
our country. 

I think it is deplorable when a news- 
paper in our country undertakes to edi- 
torially attack the Jewish people who are 
in a position of leadership within the 
United States. Such insidious actions 
must be exposed lest they undermine the 
entire fabric of our great American 
democracy. 

I am pleased to see the courage of a 
newspaper in my congressional district 
in setting the record straight by expos- 
ing a bigoted attack made by a com- 
peting newspaper. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am happy to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an editorial which appeared in 
the Alameda Times Star, Alameda, 
Calif., on Tuesday, June 11: 

BIGOTED Arrack EXPOSED BY TRUTH 

A recent issue of the Hayward Daily Re- 
view in an editorial entitled “Policy Ques- 
tions” took the position that, in event of a 
new outburst of warfare between Nasser's 
United Arab Republic and Israel, the Jews 
of the United States would force this country 
into war as an Israeli ally. 

In support of that contention the editorial 
said: “There is no doubt there has been a 
strong Jewish influence on national admin- 
istration and will continue.” 

To back that up it quoted from Intelli- 
gence Digest,“ a British newsletter edited by 
Kenneth De Courcy, of London, to the effect 
that “Jewish influence in America will force 
the administration to intervene.” The 
Daily Review then cited a list of persons who 
hold important positions in the administra- 
tion as evidence of the Jewish influence. 

According to the Daily Review, the list in- 
cludes “Arthur Goldberg, former labor sec- 
retary, now appointed to the Supreme Court; 
Douglas Dillon, Secretary of the Treasury; 
Newton M. Minow, in control of communica- 
tions; Pierre Salinger, the President's secre- 
tary; Mortimer Caplan, Commissioner of 
Internal Reyenue; Arthur Schlissinger [sic]; 
W. Willard Wirtz, Labor Secretary; Walt W. 
Rostow; Walter W. Heller, economic adviser; 
Thomas Sorenson, U.S. Export-Import Bank; 
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Theodore Sorenson, assistant to the Presi- 
dent.” 

The Daily Review editorial continues: 
These are just a few of the many (Jews) 
named by the publication but they serve to 
demonstrate the importance of Jewish in- 
fluence at the Capital. Add to them the 
chiefs of the NBC and CBS networks and 
the New York Times. 

Aside from the bigoted viewpoint of the 
Hayward newspaper and that of the publica- 
tion which it used to promote its argument, 
both were inaccurate in their influential list 
of Jews, 

Dillon is an Episcopalian; Schlesinger is a 
Unitarian, and Sorenson is a Unitarian. 
Likewise, while we have not been able to 
determine the specific religious faith of all 
others cited in the list, it is a fact that many 
are not Jewish. 

In view of the foregoing one cannot help 
wonder how the Hayward newspaper would 
account for what happened nearly a decade 
ago when Nasser’s plan to take over Israel was 
forestalled by the combined forces of Israel, 
France, and Great Britain. Whatever Jewish 
influence there is now in the United States 
is certainly no stronger than it was then 
when President Eisenhower moved promptly 
to let it be known that the United States 
was completely opposed to any fighting in 
the Near East, and the fighting perforce 
ceased. 

In other words, President Eisenhower 
acted swiftly on the side of peace, a course 
to which President Kennedy has committed 
himself on several occasions, including those 
involving Nasser’s UAR and the Republic 
of Israel. 

It must be admitted, of course, that the 
majority of Jews in the United States—and 
the majority of Roman Catholics, Presby- 
terians, Episcopalians, Baptists, Methodists, 
etc.—have all been seeking to influence the 
administration in the cause of peace, whether 
its head was Kennedy or Eisenhower. There 
was practically 100 percent unanimity in the 
country on the action of Eisenhower in 
putting a stop to fighting in the Sinai area, 
and we see no reason whatever to suppose 
that there would not be that same unanimity 
today, or whenever it is that the Arab dic- 
tator decides to go adventuring with Nazi- 
trained troops and Nazi-made rockets. 

And just for the record, it is our belief that 
the people of these various faiths in the 
United States would also go all out in de- 
manding action from the administration if 
Israel were suddenly to start adventuring 
against Nasser. 

The reason why is that the world, in- 
cluding the United States and Soviet Russia, 
cannot afford such a war which might all too 
easily turn into a global conflict. There are 
too many brushfire wars going on already for 
such a doubtful luxury to be permitted. 

As for the “Intelligence Digest” of Kenneth 
De Courcy, we wish to point out that it has 
declined greatly from the day when it 
scooped the world on the first Soviet atomic 
explosion back in the late 1940's. The de- 
cline first became noticeable about 1952 
when the writer of this editorial was 
astonished to see an account in the publi- 
cation of a “flying saucer” with Russian in- 
scriptions on it that had come down on a 
road behind the Iron Curtain and was care- 
fully examined by De Courcy'’s informants. 

That was a scoop too, of course, but one 
that was never corroborated so far as is 
known. And it also was an excellent index 
of the trend De Courcy’s publication was to 
take. 

Though Intelligence Digest“ had long 
since given some indication of becoming a 
publication with strong anti-Semitic lean- 
ings, froni then on its progress became ac- 
celerated * * * but on the way downhill, 
so that within the past two years it has 
actually reached the point where there is 
very near to a word-for-word similarity be- 
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tween some of its writings and those ot 
Gerald L. K. Smith’s Nazi-type publication, 
“The Cross and The Flag.” 

What that means, of course, is that De 
Courcy's publication has reached the very 
nadir of ignorance, hate and misinformation. 
And that, in turn, means that no responsible 
writer would quote from it as a source of 
anything other than such things. 

Yet the Daily Review sought to utilize 
material from the latter publication in as- 
serting its claim of “Jewish influence at the 
capital.” 

It is seldom that The Times-Star has felt 
the need to criticize another newspaper. 

But we believe the greatly inaccurate, 
bigoted editorial of the Dally Review war- 
ranted a critical analysis based on truth. 

It is unfortunate that in a Nation founded 
on the principle of freedom of worship an 
American newspaper would show such high 
disregard for this freedom in attempting to 
promote hate and bigotry. 

It is even more outrageous that the Daily 
Review would do so without having a single 
shred of factual evidence—only claims of a 
tainted foreign publication, 


The 1963 Questionnaire Results 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS -M. PELLY 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1963 
Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, early in the 
year when I began preparations for poll- 


ing my constituents with my annual 
questionnaire I determined that I would 
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use a new and fresh approach in obtain- 
ing their views, giving them an opportu- 
nity to express their opinions with more 
than just a simple yes“ or “no” answer. 
Therefore, at the request of the entire 
seven-member Washington State con- 
gressional delegation the Political Sci- 
ence Department of the University of 
Washington prepared a questionnaire 
which would give the respondent the 
choice of expressing himself in varying 
degrees as to his feelings. 

I was pleased to accept the assistance 
of the University in preparing this opin- 
ion poll and consequently in early April 
I mailed it to approximately 45,000 regis- 
tered voters in the First Congressional 
District. 

The response to this poll was gratify- 
ing in that the return was roughly the 
Same percentage as last year—to wit, 
about 22 percent. Many different con- 
clusions can and probably will be drawn 
from the tabulation of this question- 
naire, which I believe will be of interest. 
Inasmuch as the language used was to- 
tally prepared by a disinterested group 
of political science professors there is 
no question of bias. 

Mr. Speaker, believing that the Mem- 
bers of the House and other readers of 
the Recorp will be interested in the views 
of the residents of the First Congres- 
sional District of Washington I include 
hereafter the tabulation as prepared by 
IBM: 

THE 1963 QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 
I. MOST IMPORTANT ISSUE 

The six most frequently indicated im- 

portant issues before the country today 
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were named in the following order of im- 
portance with all other issues belng tabu- 
lated as miscellaneous: 

Percent 
National Economy and Unemployment 33 
Foreign Affairs and Cuba 
Big Government 


Communism _. Jait 
I E S ARS 5 
Peace and Disarmament.--------------- 3 
een... a uane 5 


I. YOUR OVERALL VIEWS 

1. In your opinion, how good a job is 
the President doing now? (1) 8.7 percent 
excellent, (2) 19.0 percent good (3) 28.9 per- 
cent fair, (4) 36.1 percent poor, (5) 43 per- 
cent I just don’t know, 

How strongly do you hold this view? (1) 
62.6 percent very strongly, (2) 33.9 percent 
fairly strongly, (3) 1.0 percent don’t care 
too much. 

2. In your opinion, how good a job is the 
Congress doing now? (1) 1.7 excellent, (2) 
21.5 percent good, (3) 45.1 percent fair, (4) 
24.0 percent poor, (5) 43 percent I just 
dont know. 

How strongly do you hold this view? (1) 
46.0 percent very strongly, (2) 49.3 percent 
tany —— (3) 7 percent don't care too 
much 

II. ISSUES BEFORE THE CONGRESS 

These questions give you a chance to ex- 
press your general feeling about certain is- 
sues. You should answer the question about 
the tax cut, for example, on the basis of your 
general feeling about the desirability of a 
tax cut. Do not answer on the basis of your 
view about some specific kind of tax cut, 
such as a tax cut combined with a reduc- 
tion in spending. Of course different things 
are important to different people, so we don't 
expect everyone to have an opinion on all 
these issues. 


J [In percent] 
Very Some- Some- Total in | Total 
much in | what in | Neutral] what favor 
favor favor opposed | opposed 
@ ® 00 © m ® 
1. One Issue before Congress ls the question ofa tax cut. Supporters argue that an 
modiate tax cut is a must“ to N a lagging economy. Opponaats argue io that 
a tax cut will load to deficits if sponding isn't cut at the same time. How do you feel 
about a tax egg. ME AS E SE E A T A N E A EK NN 361 1.0 25 16,1 8.1 39.3 
2. Another is Foderal aid to education. Supporters argue that the funds would ’ 
help classrooms and that we must educate our now if we are 
to remain strong in the run, O ents that such a program lead 
to Federal control of education and ratse dificult questions about ald to parochial 
How do you feel about Federal ald to educat: ieee, ag ora rns 21.6 10.1 27 139 3L7 63.0 
3. The creation of a Department of Urban Affairs has been propored. . 
that cities need help to deal with such probloms as housing, and de- 
li cy. Opponents argue that an Urban Affairs R would ig ng a to more 
Federal involvement in local affairs. How do you feel about a Department of Urban 
41222 ͤ ans Oaa d . „ 
caro program u argue r per- 
sons need 3 to meet ae modical costs, and that the program would use the reliable 
social ae system. Opponents argue that the needy aged already have some 
mye —— that the social soniy deduction is too high now. How do you feel about 
A the oaee pe i a o algae cha 2.7 11.3 3.4 10.3 38.2 51 
new o foreign ald program is avoid sa Important foreign polley and that military a ald id important A 
to U.S. security. Oppaseats orgue chat the program has been badly ad ministered and 
that we have been throwin ing money down “‘ratholes.” How do you feol about foreign 
—— ——-—t — . —— 15.0 20.6 3.5 248 35.6 40.6 
6, 7 peona say Congress needs to be reorganized, Supporters argue that the — ~ 
system gives too mucli power to a few old men. Opponents argue that the presen tos 
um prevents ants “railroading” a bill pie et without necessary debate. How ppe you 
about eee ——æũ bvää— b — . 4 17.6 13.2 142 42.0 1 2 


IV. OPTIONAL FACTUAL INFORMATION 
It is helpful to have-some background in- 
formation for tabulation: Sex, (1) 72.6 per- 
cent male, (2) 21.6 percent female. Age (1) 
6.5 percent under 30, (2) 47.1 percent 30 to 50, 
(3) 449 percent over 50. Marital status, (1) 
5.8 percent single, (2) 84.1 percent married, 
(3) 24 percent divorced, (4) 63 percent 
widowed. Political preference, (1) 14.9 per- 
cent Democrat, (2) 51.8 percent Republican, 
(3) 27.5 percent independent. 
Note: Each column does not necessarily 
add up to 100 percent inasmuch as some per- 
sons did not answer all questions. 


U.S. Relations With Tugoslavia—II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 
OY MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 
Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 


lowing is the second of two illuminating 
articles on United States-Yugoslavia 


relations by Graham Hovey, Minneapolis 
Tribune European correspondent. 

The article follows: 

Trro’s Break Wire Russta Has SERVED To 
AID AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY OBJECTIVES 
(By Graham Hovey) 

BELGRADE, YucosLavra.—There are two 
things about Marshal Josip Tito’s Yugoslavia 
that Western specialists wish were better un- 
derstood in America, 

One Is the benefits the United States and 
its allies have gained from Yugoslavia's in- 
dependence of the Soviet Union after Tito's 
dramatic break with Stalin in 1948. 
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The other is the present pattern of Ameri- 
can-Yugoslay economic cooperation, based 
almost entirely on trade and not on grant 
ald. 

Western experts believe Tito’s successful 
* defiance of Moscow contributed directly to 
these major international developments: 

1. The crushing of the bloody revolt that 
had threatened to bring Greece into the 
Communist camp, once Tito had closed his 
border to the Red guerrillas. 

2. Settlement of the Trieste dispute be- 
tween Yugoslavia and Italy, eliminating an 
explosive problem that could have provoked 
World War III. e 

8. Conclusion of the state treaty of 1955 
which restored full freedom and independ- 
ence to Austria and brought withdrawal of 
Soviet and Western forces from that country. 

Experts doubt if any of these developments 
tavorable for our side could have happened 
had Tito remained the favorite son of the 
. and Yugoslavia a loyal Soviet satel- 

te. 

Some would add two other points by way 
of completing perspective on Tito’s defection 
from Moscow. 

The first was the value for the West dur- 
ing critical early years of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization buildup of having Tito’s 
forces g Yugoslavia’s long frontier 
with three Soviet satellite states, 

Americans were satisfied that Tito's army 
would resist any attack, and this had the 
effect at that time of adding 30 tough diyi- 
sions to the defense against Soviet aggres- 
sion. 

Tito defection had, in the first place, 
removed Soviet bloc military power from the 
Dalmation coast, where it had menaced 
Italy and Greece in the years immediately 
after World War II. 

The second additional point some experts 
make is that the defection of tiny Albania 
from the Soviet bloc would have been impos- 
sible had Yugoslavia remained in it. 

This hasn't made Albania a friend of the 
United States but it has meant the dis- 
mantling of Soviet submarines bases in that 
country and further loosening of Soviet bloc 
solidarity. 

No one argues that Tito did what he did 
Primarily to please the United States. The 
point is that what he did in important in- 
Stances advanced American foreign policy 
objectives. 

Most Americans involved with Yugoslav 
Problems believe these benefits have been 
worth what they cost the United States in 
FF 

8. 

Yugoslavia got nearly $1.8 billion in all 
forms of economic assistance from the United 
States and another $700 to $800 million in 
direct military aid. 

But some unexpected development, 
Officials say the ald phase of American-Yugo- 
Slay economic relations now is over; that im- 
Proving regular trade is now our objective. 
They doubt that this has been made clear to 
Americans generally. 

The military aid program ended 5 years ago 
on Yugoslav initiative, for example. Since 
1958, Yugoslavia has paid cash for any mili- 
tary equipment acquired in America. 

Officials in Belgrade are mystified that even 
Members of Congress often assume that the 
United States is still furnishing large quan- 
tities of military hardware gratis to Tito. 

They were particularly baffled at the up- 
roar when Senator Jonn C. Tower, Republi- 
can, Texas, discovered that the United States 
Was selling Tito some jet fighter planes ob- 
Solete for our uses since the Korean war, and 
instructing some Yugoslavs in Texas how to 
fly and maintain them. 
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Yugoslavia last got assistance from the 
U.S, Development Loan Fund and the Ex- 
port-Import Bank in 1961 to help bring off 
its sweeping currency reform. 

The biggest item remains the shipment of 
surplus American agricultural products to 
Yugoslavia under U.S. Public Law 480, but 
even this will be terminated as a form of aid 
shortly. 

Diplomats believe Yugoslavia would enjoy 
a better image with Americans if these 
facts about the shift from aid to trade and 
the advantages for our side of Tito inde- 
pendence from Moscow were more widely 
known. 

In that event, they say, the Kennedy ad- 
ministration would not be facing a tough 
battle to persuade Congress to permit con- 
tinuation of most-favored-nation status for 
Yugoslavia. 

They admit, however, that Tito could help 
his own cause in America most if he would 
not line up with Russia so often on such 
touchy issues as Fidel Castro's Cuba, Berlin 
and nuclear testing. 

Thus you can find diplomats in Belgrade 
who say the 1962 action of Congress in deny- 
ing Yugoslavia most-favored-nation privi- 
leges may have been useful as a to 
Tito—even though they now hope fervently 
for its early repeal, 


Canon Arterton Discusses the Importance 
of Choices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the inspiring address of the Reverend 
Frederick H. Arterton, canon of the 
Washington Cathedral, delivered at the 
1963 commencement of St. Albans 
School, Washington, D.C.: 

THE IMPORTANCE oF CHOICES 


Not long ago, so it is sald, a man was read- 
ing aloud to his wife—reading a magazine 
article that declared that we in the United 
States were well on the way to having a so- 
clallzed order. It is reported that the wife 
was one of those irritating women who ask 
what things mean. So, of course, she asked 
what a “socialized order” meant. He re- 
plied, “It means that the government is going 
to take over everything and run it." “Run 
everything?” she asked. “Yes, run every- 
thing.” She thought this over for a time 
and then said, quietly, “Well, they are going 
to have a very hard time with that St. Albans 
boy that lives down the street.” 

Now I cannot vouch for the truth of that 
story. But I can vouch for the truth which 
that story reveals, namely, that there are 
great areas of every person's life over which 
he alone has control. As we grow older, 
more and more freedom of choice and free- 
dom of action are given to us. So it is that 
in a score of ways every day, each of us di- 
rects his own life, and affects the lives of 
others, by the decisions and the choices that 
he makes. 

Some of our choices, of course are minor 
ones, Of themselves, they may seem rela- 
tively unimportant. For instance, you may 
say: “Now, with homework off my back, I 
have an evening free: How shall I use it? 
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Shall I watch TV? Shall I read a good book? 
Or shall I gather the gang and hack around?” 
Relatively minor choices, you see—made to- 
day and forgotten tomorrow, And they are 
significant only in the fact that constant 
repetition of any one of them leads to the 
formation of habits, good, or bad, and these 
habits may seriously affect our judgment 
when we come to make more important 
choices. 

But now, so far as the major decisions are 
concerned, you know that, as the saying 
goes, “a lot rides on that kind of a pitch.” 
Little decisions may make little difference, 
but big ones are turning -points that can 
affect the whole course of our lives. Over the 
past few months, for example, you have made 
the choice of a college—or perhaps it would 
be nenrer the truth to say that a college has 
made a choice of you. In either case, a de- 
cision has been made which will exercise a 
tremendous influence on your whole life. 

And then—and much sooner than you now 
think—college will be over, and what then? 
More major choices must be faced: More 
major decisions given. “Shall I go on to grad- 
uate school or no? When should I do my 
military service? What girl should I marry? 
(Or perhaps, what girl will have me?) What 
should my life work be? What path shall 
I take that will give me a life that is most 
useful to others and most satisfying to my- 
self?" Choices, choices, choices. And the 
decisions we make concerning them deter- 
mine our future. 

You remember how the poet, Robert Frost, 
puts the matter before us all: 


“I shall be telling this with a sigh 
Somewhere ages and ages hence; 

Two roads diverged in a wood, and I— 
I took the one less traveled by, 

And that has made all the difference.” 


Yes, every one of us comes often to the 
crossroads of choices, and our decislons—as 
Robert Frost says—make all the difference.” 

Now, if all this be true, it follows—does it 


: 
a 
5 
5 


ber of the faculty and staff would be quick 
to say that just the training of your minds, 
per se, is no guarantee whatever that wise 


We do not make good choices solely 
on the basis of how much “book larnin“ we 
can absorb. Therefore, to quote Dr. Heath 
again, I'm sure that the faculty is much 


fine person who makes wise decisions and 
good choices, makes them because of his 
high standards and convictions and ideals. 
And these, in turn, are motivated by his 
spiritual upbringing and outlook. 

It is just here, of course, that, in varying 
degrees, all schools—and particularly St. 
Albans School—seek to supplement home 
and church in the character-building that 
is so essential to the good life. Here's a 
direct quote from a book called “Letters 
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From a Headmaster's Study.“ 
know the author, who writes: 

“A school like St, Albans exists to teach 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, and to 
teach them well: But, more important, it 
exists to enable every boy to know and wor- 
ship God. And if he knows and worships 
God, he will have a set of values that will 
enable him to live richly and helpfully.” 

We have the high hope and conviction that 
the total impact of this “holy hill“ —the 
Cathedral, the Little Sanctuary, the services, 
the classes, the activities, the athletics and 
all the people involved—have made their 
contribution in giving you that sensitivity 
to things of the spirit that is indispensable 
if you are to make sound judgments and wise 
decisions that lead to constructive actions. 

I dare say—though I am sure you would 
never make a speech about it—I dare say 
that every one of you would acknowledge 
that in this area of life of which we have 
been speaking, St. Albans has given you 
much, And, as I bring this section to a 
close, I cannot refrain from quoting Scrip- 
ture. Z quote it without comment, but 
ponder it, I beg you: Jesus said, To whom 
much is given, from him shall much be 
expected. 

Now, finally, there are a great many com- 
mencement speakers who seem to me to be 
impossibly idealistic and optimistic. You 
know the type: “Members of the graduating 
class, the future is yours. You are the hope 
of the world. Don your armor, mount your 
white charger, go out and battle the evils 
of the world. Go, brave youth, go! The vic- 
tory will be yours!” And, on the other hand, 
there are the hardheaded realists with much 
practical advice to give. You know this 
type, too: “Forget all this inspirational stuff. 
The world is your oyster—success can be 
yours. Get out in business; marry the boss's 
daughter; make a million bucks; trade in 
your white charger for a Sting Ray; and live 
happily ever after.” 

No such advice from me. Not in this 
tangled and tragic present. Indeed, I can 
put all I've tried to say—and all I want to 
say—in one brief sentence; namely, in the 
all-important matter of making choices and 
decisions—particularly the major ones—give 
the best you have to the highest that you 
know. You will not always be able to do this, 
of course. You will fail again and again, 
even as we have failed. But the important 
thing is that your faces should be set in that 
direction—the direction of trying to give the 
best you have to the highest that you know. 
All of us who are so proud of you, 80 devoted 
to you, cannot ask for more. We dare not 
ask for less. 

I conclude with two short stories that will, 
I hope, make my theme song live in your 
minds and hearts. One of these stories is 
ancient; one is modern; both of them are 
true. Listen: (this is a very free transla- 
tion) And when Jesus was walking in the 
road, a rich young man came running up and 
fell at His feet and asked Him, “Good Mas- 
ter, tell me, what must I do in this life to be 
sure of life everlasting?” And Jesus said, 
“You know the Commandments. Keep 
them.” And the young man said, “I have 
always kept them.” And Jesus, looking on 
him, loved him, and said, There is just one 
thing you have missed. And to find that, you 
must get rid of your possessions that you love 
far to much. Then come, follow me.“ At 
these words the face of the young man fell, 
and he turned away grieved, for he had great 
possessions.” 

Here, at Jesus“ invitation to Join Him, that 
young man was confronted with a major 
choice—a lifegiving choice. But the world 
was too much with him; he was too en- 


Perhaps you 


` ingly bright. 
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amored of his possessions and privileges. 
He made his decision, and that decision was 
to deeline to give the best he had to the 
highest that he knew. And so? So he 
passes from the picture and is never heard of 


Now the modern story, also true. Several 
years ago, you remember, the people of 
Hungary flamed out in white-hot revolt 
against Soviet domination. The Russian re- 
prisals were swift and terrible. Tens of 
thousands attempted to escape to neighbor- 
ing Austria and freedom. And, happily, 
thousands of them made it. An Austrian 
boy of 16 led hundreds of them across un- 
guarded sections of the border by night. 
Then, alas, he was caught in Hungary and, 
before being sentenced to death, we went 
through the mockery of a trial. “Why did 
you do this thing?” asked the Soviet judge. 
“Because I have come to believe that it is 
God's will that all people should be free,” 
replied the boy. “Well,” said the judge, 
with a sneer, “your decision and your course 
of action would be all right if God's king- 
dom had come. But it hasn't.” Said the 
boy, “It has for me.” 

You know, and I know, that the memory 
of that boy—his decision and his words and 
actions—will live a long, long time. And 
why? Because his choice was to give the 
best that he had to the highest he knew. 
His major decision was to live his life in tune 
with the will and purposes of a great and 

God as he understood them. 

So may it be with you. 

So may it be with us all. 

Let us pray: O God and Father of us all: 
In the choices of life that are constantly 
set before us, grant that we make decisions 
and take actions that are in accordance with 
Thy gracious will; thereby giving the best we 
have to the highest we can possibly know, 
We ask it in the Master's name. Amen. 


Promise or Performance—Tax Cut 


Needed Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 13, 1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
new tax proposals can help close the gap 
between promise and performance in the 
field of economic growth. Some recent 
remarks by the Honorable Douglas Dil- 
lon before the National Coal Association 
Convention stress the importance of an 
overall tax cut. 

His remarks follow: 

There comes an hour in the life of every 
nation when the gap between promise and 
performance must be closed. Such an hour 
is striking now in the field of “economic 
growth. 2 

Several months ago, the gap between our 
economic performance and our potential 
was more readily apparent than it is today, 
when we see the pace of business activity 
picking up, and the business outlook seem- 
But we cannot let present 
prospects blind us to the fact that the cur- 
rent upturn in our economy holds out little 
hope of giving us the momentum we need 
to achieve our goal of full employment. 
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Last month, more than four million Amer- 
icans actively seeking work could not find it. 
Even more disturbing, unemployment among 
teenagers climbed from 16 percent in April 
to 18 percent in May. That was the highest 
jobless figure for teenagers since the Labor 
Department began recording its figures on 
a seasonal basis in 1949. The young people 
born in 1946—the first year of the postwar 
baby boom—have begun to enter the labor 
force. They will continue to enter it in in- 
creasingly large numbers. During the mid- 
sixties, our labor force will have to absorb 
an inflow of nearly three million young peo- 
ple each year, compared to less than two 
million during the midfifties—an increase 
of 50 percent. 

This prospect alone presents us with a 
formidable problem, And it will be com- 
pounded as automation and modernization 
displace greater numbers of workers and 
lessen the demand for unskilled and semi- 
skilled labor. 

As measured by output per man-hours, the 
productivity of American business has risen 
by more than 10 percent over the past 2 
years, Like other industries, the coal indus- 
try has been helped considerably by the two 
tax measures of last year—the investment 
credit, and the liberalized guidelines for 
depreciation. Those tax changes—and even 
more, the new tax proposals made by Presi- 
dent Kennedy—will give added impetus to 
the striking advances in productivity that 
have made the U.S. coal industry one of 
the most competitive in the world. It has 
been estimated, for example, that American 
mines which produce coal for export aver- 
age about 12 tons per man per day—as com- 
pared with 1% tons per man per day for 
West German mines, And some of the newer 
U.S. minnes produce as much as 40 to 50 tons 
per man per day. 

Unfortunately, the pace-setting produc- 
tivity increases that have long been a hall- 
mark of the American coal industry have 
not been consistently reflectéd in rising coal 
exports. Last year, those exports increased 
for the first time since 1957. I hope last 
year’s rise may be a portent of things to 
come—not only because of the benefits higher 
exports would bring to you, but because in- 
creased coal exports would be of considerable 
help in easing the imbalance in our inter- 
national payments. 

It Is essential that we continue to encour- 
age in every American business the kind of 
progress that has placed the coal industry 
in the forefront of our march toward great 
productivity. But even as we do so, we can- 
not forget that productivity increases can 
also be accompanied by less welcome in- 
creases in unemployment. 

As a nation, therefore, we face the difficult 
and double challenge of not only sustaining 
and encouraging the upswing in productiv- 
ity, but at the same time providing the mil- 
lions of new jobs we will need to replace 
obsolete ones and to absorb our new workers. 
If our economy is to provide those jobs, it 
will have to grow at a considerably faster 
pace than has been the case during the pres- 
ent upturn, Our total output will have to 
increase by far more than the $25 to $30 
billion that appears in sight for 1963. 

Look, for example, at what has happened 
over the past 12 months: One year ago, we 
had a gross national product of $552 billion 
and an unemployment rate of 54% percent. 
Yet, while today GNP has risen to $580 
billion—#$28 billion higher than a year ago— 
unemployment is verging on 6 percent. To 
put it another way, we would need an aver- 
age rise in GNP of $14 billion a quarter— 
be now—to close the gap between 
output and employment by the end of 1964. 
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Yet, since last fall, our economy has been 
growing by only a little more than $8 billion 
a quarter. At that rate, and assuming that 

. our potential output grows at its present 
pace, it would take us 10 long years to reach 
our interim full employment target of 4 
percent unemployment. 

We simply cannot tolerate that kind of 
delay—and that is why the President has 
submitted tax proposals designed to achieve 
the more rapid, sustained, and balanced 
growth we must have. Let us consider them 
briefly. 

The proposed reduction from 52 to 47 per- 
cent in the corporate tax rate—combined 
with last year’s investment credit and depre- 
ciation reform—would cut business taxes by 
a total of $5 billion, That total would give 
business 40 percent of the overall tax re- 
duction, provide a strong and continuing 
stimulus toward accelerated economic 
growth, and increase the profitability of new 
business investment by almost 30 percent. 

Anyone who is skeptical about the effect 
of corporate rate cuts should take a hard look 
at the results of last year’s tax changes, A 
recent survey of capital spending by the 
Commerce Department and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission estimates that ex- 
penditures for plant and equipment in 1963 
will rise to more than $39 billion from a 
level of some $37 billion for 1962. And, as an 
earlier McGraw-Hill survey pointed out, busi- 
nessmen gave credit to last year's tax reforms 
for at least 43 percent of their increased capi- 
tal expenditures. 

Reducing busines taxes alone, however, 
cannot do the whole job. For we need not 
only to increase business productivity, but 
to expand—and expand dramatically—the 
overall markets for business output. No 
company will produce more goods, or new 
goods, without markets to absorb them. The 
best way to assure those markets is to assure 
that consumer purchasing power expands as 
our capacity to produce expands. The Presi- 
dent's tax proposals would accomplish this 
by reducing personal income tax rates from 
the present range of 20 to 91 percent to a 
much lower range of 14 to 65 percent. Such 
a cut in individual rates, combined with 
the pro corporate rate reduction, would 
total $13.6 billion. The rate cuts may, of 
course, be somewhat revised in the bill that 
emerges from the House Ways and Means 
Committee. But I am confident that the net 
tax reduction will not be far from the pro- 
Posed $10.3 billion. 

The impact of that overall tax cut will be 
Telt throughout the economy far faster than 
most people realize. If the President's pro- 
fram were to receive final approval by Oc- 
tober Ist, the entire $10 billion in tax relief 
Would be released into the economy within 
the following 15 months. The ultimate effect 
would be several times $10 billion—as evi- 
denced by the report of the Joint Economic 
Committee of the Congress, which estimated 
that it would eventually increase our annual 
Gross National Product by as much as $40 
billion. 

It would be a mistake, however, to measure 
the effectiveness of the overall tax program 
in dollar terms alone. For in the final analy- 
sis, what it will mean is more and better job 
and educational opportunities for millions 
of our citizens, greater profitability, produc- 
tivity, and incentives for business and busi- 
hess investment, and increased Government 
Tevenues to provide for our growing national 
needs without risking large deficits, 

The of Federal expenditures and 
deficits has loomed large in public discussion 
of the President's tax proposals. I would 
like to devote some time to it today, for it is 
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a question that has too often been beclouded 
with misunderstanding. 

First of all, let me say that the reason we 
have had large deficits in recent years— 
either in this or in preceding administra- 
tions—is not because of excessive or unneces- 
sary spending by the Federal Government. 
The real reason is simply that our economy 
has not been operating at levels high enough 
to produce the revenues we need to meet 
the demands of our rapidly growing popula- 
tion and the increased costs of defense and 
space, 

Let us look at some of the facts involved 
in the issue of expenditure control: One very 
elementary point—which too many choose 
to ignore—was made by President Elsenhow- 
er in his 1960 budget message, and I quote: 

“We must not forget that a rapidly growing 
population creates virtually automatic in- 
creases in many Federal responsibilities.” 

The Director of the Budget, Kermft Gor- 
don has provided some very telling examples 
of this population rise and of its impact on 
Federal services: By the end of fiscal 1964, 
the budget year on which we are now work- 
ing, there will be 10 million more Americans 
than there were the day President Kennedy 
took office. Between fiscal years 1962 and 
1964, the volume of mall will rise by more 
than 6 percent, the number of veterans or 
survivors receiving pensions by 10 percent, 
beneficiaries under the old-age and survivors 
insurance program by 16 percent. Those 
are by no means all the figures one could 
cite, but they are enough to make the simple 
point that we are a growing nation which 
requires growing national services to meet 
the needs of its people and of its business 
and its industry. 

President Kennedy, without neglecting es- 
sential national needs, has exercised, is exer- 
cising, and will continue to exercise a firm 
control over expenditures. Our budget has 
increased rapidly over the past 3 years, but 
fully 70 percent of the total increase from 
1961 through 1964 has been in the areas of 
defense, space, and the inescapable interest 
on the public debt. When you include the 
1964 Budget as submitted by the President, 
then—apart from defense and space—the 
total increase in all expenditures during the 
first 3 years of his administration will be 
$800 million less than the similar increase 
during the preceding 3 years from 1958 to 
1961. 

The facts are there for those who are 
willing to recognize them. I have no quar- 
rel with those who do scrutinize the facts 
and who, after intelligent examination, pin- 
point where they think cuts can be made. 
But seldom has any single issue generated 
so much loose and spend-thrift oratory as 
this matter of Government expenditures. It 
is hardly responsible, fiscally or otherwise, to 
pluck from the blue air—or from the nostal- 
gic past—some arbitrary figure and proclaim 
it as the magic limit expenditures must neyer 
exceed, or as the exact amount expenditures 
must be cut. 

Some who are seriously and honestly con- 
cerned with fiscal integrity are currently sug- 
gesting that fiscal 1964 expenditures should 
not exceed the fiscal 1963 level. That sug- 
gestion, I am afraid, is completely out of 
touch with the realities of fiscal life and 
national needs. The truth is that the entire 
$4.5 billion budget increase from 1963 to 
1964 can be accounted for by increases in 
only three areas; defense, space, and interest 
on the public debt. The total of all other 
expenditures is being held below 1963 levels. 

To reduce the total fiscal 1964 budget to 
the 1963 level would call for cutting defense 
and space expenditures by $4.5 billion, or 
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cutting a similar amount from all other pro- 
grams—which have already been held below 
their 1963 level—or some combination of the 
two, 

The impracticality of such an arbitraryeut 
becomes apparent when one realizes that 
while the administration presents the budget 
and Congress considers it on an annual 
basis, the programs whose cost is expressed 
in the budget are in large part continuing 
programs which involve not only plans but 
commitments for years ahead, For example, 
over 40 percent of the fiscal 1964 expenditure 
budget involves payments from unspent au- 
thorizations enacted in previous years, most 
of which are already obligated. And there 
are other items—such as veterans pensions— 
which, while they are in a somewhat differ- 
ent category, are inherently contractual in 
nature. 

Let us look at specifics: Where would you 
cut the budget to reduce fiscal] 1964 expendi- 
tures by $4.5 billion? 

The $4.5 billion increase was In space, de- 
tense, and interest on the public debt. Sup- 
pose you tried to cut the defense budget by 
$4.5 billion, where would you look first? Re. 
search and development costs $7.1 billion, so 
you would have to cut that more than in 
half. Procurement costs $16.4 billion, most 
of which represents payments on contracts 
already far along and funded out of earlier 
appropriations. Therefore, budget cuts here 
would have little effect in 1964, but rather in 
1965 or even later. To reduce procurement 
expenditures in fiscal 1964 we would have to 
severely stretch our programs already under- 
way and funded by appropriations which 
have ajready been made. 

Expenditures for maintaining our standing 
defense forces at home and abroad total $25.9 
billion. This amount is funded from the 
current budget, so It is here that we must cut 
if we wish to hold 1964 expenditures to 1963 
levels. A cut of one-sixth in this area would 
provide almost $4.5 billion. But it would 
mean reducing the Army by more than two 
divisions—more than twice the total increase 
in manpower since this administration took 
office, reducing the Navy by more than 140 
ships, reducing the Air Force by 14 combat 
wings, and so on right down the line. I 
doubt if there are many Americans who 
would favor such a course. 

The same thing applies to the space budget. 
Here, the National Association of Manufac- 
turers has suggested a cut of $1.4 billion in 
the $5.7 billion of new spending authority re- 
quested by the President. But even if such 
B drastic cut were made, it would only reduce 
actual 1964 expenditures by a little over $500 
million. 

My point is not that the budget cannot 
be cut, but simply that it cannot be cut 
arbitrarily or fitted into a fixed mold such 
as the 1963 expenditure total. We must not 
forget either that the fiscal 1964 budget is 
an extremely tight budget—one of the 
tightest ever proposed. It has already been 
cut—and hugely—by the administration 
itself. Since January, the President has re- 
duced his fiscal 1964 requests by some $615 
million. Before that, a full $19 billion was 
trimmed from agency requests. 

In the final analysis, the only real solution 
for our recent large budget deficits is to 
increase our economic growth to the point 
where it will produce enough revenues to 
finance, within the context of a balanced 
budget, the minimum programs required to 
meet our national needs at home and abroad. 
Not only will substantial tax reduction in 
1963 help generate that growth, but—as the 
President has repeatedly pledged—a large 
portion of the increased revenues that result 
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will be applied toward eliminating the cur- 
rent deficit, 

This is the positive approach to the budget 
issue—the approach that can help us to 
achieve our potential as a Nation, both in 
economic and human terms, Prompt and 
substantial tax reduction will, of course, 
greatly increase the potential for American 
business, Even more important, it will 
greatly increase opportunity for all Ameri- 
cans. Finally, and perhaps most important 
of all, by strengthening our economy, it will 
increase the ability of our entire Nation to 
provide a better and more secure life for 
this generation and the generations to come. 


C. & O. Canal History Is the History of 
Our Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, one of the 
great historical and recreational features 
of the Potomac River Valley, has been 
familiar to me all my life. I have always 
been fascinated by the history of the 
C. & O. Canal, for its past is inextricably 
linked with the history of our great Re- 
public. Because I believe that we should 
be more aware of this heritage, I call to 
the attention of all Americans the fol- 
lowing history of the C. & O. Canal by 
Robert H. Riecks which appeared in the 
July-August 1963 issue of Listen: 

RECREATIONAL WATERWAY 
(By Robert H. Riecks) 

The sun-dappled towpath stretched in a 

long curve until it and the canal disap- 

around a bend. It was a sunny, early 
June morning that brought back a flood of 
memories of the time when I was a little 
boy following my father down the steps 
from Chain Bridge to the towpath along 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal. From there 
it was a long and thrilling hike through 
the woods and over rocks until we came to 
the Potomac River, where my father loved 
to fish. 

The whole countryside was different then. 
The canal was harder to get to, and the 
scenery was much more rugged. To get 
there, you came out from the city by electric 
trolley car, and got off at a little waystation 
and walked down a wooded pathway to the 
canal. At Chain Bridge, you went part 
way out on the bridge and then climbed down 
a set of steps to the towpath below. 

Big canalboats pulled by mules would 
go by. They looked awfully big to me then. 
I later found out that they were 92 feet 
long and 14½ feet wide, which just allowed 
them to fit into the locks, that were exactly 
15 feet wide. Most of the boats had names, 
such as “George Washington,” or “Henry 
Clay,” or “Susan,” or “Enterprise,” or even 
“Grandpa.” 

The canal boat was not only a business 
but had become a way of life for the captain 
and his family who lived aboard. And so 
“Grandpa” could bring a chuckle to your 
lips if you happened to see him on a Mon- 
day morning, loaded with 130 tons of grimy 
coal from Cumberland, gliding along at mule 
speed (perhaps 4 miles an hour) with a vari- 
colored “fashion show” hung out on his 
wash line. 
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There was an aft cabin where the skipper 
and his family lived. It usually had a tarp 
stretched above it and out in front of the 
door to give added living room, especially 
in the summertime when it became very hot 
where the trees grew close along the canal's 
edge to shut off the breeze. The children 
played on deck much the same as we played 
in our backyards in Washington, D.C. 

Through the window of the smaller center 
cabin we could see bales of hay. This was 
aptly called the hayhouse,“ for here was 
stored the fuel for the mule power. Through 
the windows of the front cabin you might 
see the spare mules, for this was where they 
were kept. A large boat had a complement 
of five. Each barge always had three cabins. 

If a boat looked particularly dirty you 
knew that it carried mostly coal. During 
the period of the canal’s operation, more 
than a million tons were loaded. There were 
all kinds of other things, too, such as corn, 
flour salt, beef, pork, apples, peaches, lum- 
ber, plaster, stone, ore, ale, beer, whisky, 
barley, buckwheat, and all manner of pro- 
visions. In fact, about anything was car- 
ried on these boats, 

To see one of the boats enter a lock was 
a thrilling experience for a small boy. Each 
lock was 100 feet long, and when a boat had 
entered and the lower gates were closed (if 
it was going upstream), the fit was so close 
it looked as if the boat were wedged in the 
stone of the lock. Then the water would 
begin to rush in from the bottom as the 
lock tender opened the iron gates in the 
bottom of the lock at the upstream end. 
Slowly the barge would rise until it was 
level with the water in the upper channel. 
It had risen eight feet. The driver started 
his mules and slowly the big boat would 
come out of the lock and again start its 
journey. 

There were 74 of these lift locks, so that 
when a boat had gone from Georgetown, 
D.C., to Cumberland, Md., it had risen about 
600 feet. In the upper reaches the water- 
way narrowed to 60 feet, while the standard 
in the lower stretches was 80. 

The canal had long passed the heyday of 
its operation (the 1870's) when I first became 
acquainted with it. The records of that 
earlier time show that there were 540 boats 
in use, and that 100 had locked through as a 
given point in one day. 


At Paw Paw, W. Va., the canal passed 
underground more than 3,000 feet. This 
was an expensive accomplishment. But 


the construction that intrigued me the 
most was that of the aqueducts for carrying 
the waterway over rivers and creeks. The 
only one I remember seeing was the one that 
spanned the Potomac River at Georgetown, 
D.C., and gave the canal a 7-mile extension 
to Alexandria, Va. It seemed strange to 
see a boat traveling in water, on a bridge 
over another body of water. The abutments 
for this aqueduct were removed from the 
Potomac’s channel last year. 

There was also an aqueduct at Seneca, Md. 
It now stands empty and deserted, filled 
with grass. There is one at Williamsport, 
Md., too. The most picturesque of all is 
the long one (483 feet) over the Monocacy 
River. It has seven 54-foot arches made of 
quartzite. 

When the canal was built as far as 
Cumberland, it had cost $11 million, or about 
$60,000 per mile. 

While George Washington is generally 
credited with being the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal’s organizer, actually his Potomac 
Co., created in 1785 with the intention 
of clearing obstructions from the Potomac 
River and using it as a commercial waterway, 
only built short-skirting canals around the 
river’s worst falls. The longest of these 
(1,200 yards) was at Great Falls, on the 
Virginia side of the Potomac. There were 
two others on that side and only two on 
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the Maryland side. The much-later Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal was a continuous 
waterway constructed entirely on the Mary- 
land side. 

The Potomac Co. started its operations 
in 1802 with the use of small hand- 
propelled raftlike boats which used the 
river's currents as much as possible. The 
service was not dependable and was soon 
abandoned. Washington in the meantime 
had resigned as its president to become the 
President of the United States. 

The cana: is not owned by the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railroad, as some suppose, but got 
its name from the builder's intentions to 
connect the Chesapeake Bay area with the 
Ohio River at Pittsburgh, Pa. Because of 
legal and financial difficulties the construc- 
tion stopped at Cumberland, Md., although 
the original name was retained. 

When President John Quincy Adams lifted 
the first shovelful of earth for the construc- 
tion of the canal on July 4, 1828, he was not 
thinking of recreation. America was on the 
move westward, and this was during what 
has since come to be called the great canal 
building era. The Erie Canal had been 
a great success, and there were now more 
than 4,000 miles of canals under con- 
struction or being planned. It was in this 
same year that the Baltimore and Ohio Rall- 
road started building from Washington, D.C., 
to Cumberland, which in many places paral- 
leled the C. & O. Canal. They were able to 
reach Cumberland 8 years ahead of the canal. 

The boats could carry heavy goods at one- 
fourth the price of the overland freight 
Wagons, and so the canal, the railroad, and 
the horse and wagon competed for the heavy 
westward trade through the Potomac River 
Valley. 

The canal's most formidable competition, 
however, came from the heavy rains and 
floods which caused extensive damage over a 
long period. In 1889, the Johnstown flood 
destroyed long sections of the canal. The 
company never completely recovered from 
this catastrophe, although it continued to 
operate until 1924. 

The canal was purchased by the Federal 
Government in 1938 and is today adminis- 
tered by the National Park Service. Stretch- 
ing its narrow right-of-way for 184.5 miles, 
the 4,253 acres are probably America's most 
unique recreation area. 

Today as I hike the towpath it all seems 
like a dream, for now much of the canal is 
only a big open ditch filled with grass, 
bushes, and trees. The work of restoration 
is progressing and in some places water has 
again been turned into the canal. In the 
restored Georgetown division, park natural- 
ists conduct guided trips along the towpath 
and tours aboard a mule-drawn barge. But 
it is the sections that are quiet and seldom 
visited that I like the best, for whether or not 
there is water in the canal, there can hardly 
be a better place for the nature lover. 

It was in one of these areas that I saw 
my first pileated woodpecker, They are not 
common in the Washington area, and about 
4 years ago when we heard that one had 
been seen along the canal, we immediately 
did our best to locate him but with no suc- 
cess. Another time while hiking with two 
friends I saw a flash of wings, and there it 
was. If you are a bird watcher you will 
understand the experience of such a moment. 

It was also in one of these more isolated 
sections, where there is no water in the canal, 
that I found out how fast a snake can really 
move. I was returning, alone with my 
memories of the once-busy waterway, when 
a large black snake shot out from the right 
side about 15 feet ahead of me and headed 
for the canal’s ditch. Since I am used to the 
outdoors, snakes are not new to me and I 
have no particular fear of them, only to treat 
with proper respect those that are poisonous. 
I stopped to see why the excessive speed. He 
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seemed to hesitate at the canal's edge, and 
then with the most amazing burst of speed 
I have seen in a wild creature he dipped 
over the edge and down into the canal’s 
grass-filled ditch, and slithered along the 
top of the foot-high grass almost to the 
other side before he disappeared under the 
grass. It was as though someone had a 
string in his nose and had jerked him across. 
If a man can run a mile in 4 minutes, this 
snake can run it in 2, I thought. Later I 
found out that the snake was a black racer 
and could easily outrun a man. 

There are canoeists, hikers, bird watchers, 
bicycle riders, and fishermen to be found all 
along the canal’s banks. I have seen the 
colorful wood duck, and, in the migratory 
period, hundreds of warblers. The fox is 
perhaps the largest of 4-footed wildlife to 
be seen. 

At Great Falls there are several locks. 
You will marvel at the condition of the 
stonework after more than 130 years. Here 
also is the old Great Falls Tavern built in 
1830 as a rest stop for visitors along the canal. 

If you like the things that make for better 
living—fresh alr, sunshine, exercise, the 
smell of woods, the music of running water, 
wild flowers, the flash of a bird through the 
trees—the canal will help you be a better 
American today the same as it once helped 
build a better America in earlier years of 
our country’s history. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


- CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, Sxcrion 181, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES —The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Co and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, Secrion 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
Tespectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
Print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7 %- point type: 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
Speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rolicalis shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
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words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction ts necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4, Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
pm., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
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tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses, 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other In alternate Issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
In excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 

of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12, Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the p . 
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Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Con; shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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Labor-Management Talks To Review 
Problems Urged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when labor-management relations 
get somewhat complicated, it is indeed 
reassuring to find some people like Jo- 
seph Pulitzer, Jr., editor of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, who think more can be 
accomplished by calm discussion. 

In a recent article of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, Mr. Pulitzer's suggestion 
is fully explored, and I commend this 
article to the attention of my colleagues: 

LaborR-MANAGEMENT TALKS To REVIEW 

ProsLeMs URGED 

Joseph Pulitzer, Jr., editor of the Post-Dis- 
patch, last night proposed periodic meetings 
between representatives of labor and man- 
agement “where each group could, without 
commitment, review mutual problems.” 

Speaking at a dinner at the Mayfair Hotel 
for more than 60 persons representing man- 
agement and the 2,250 employees of the Post- 
Dispatch, radio station KSD and television 
station KSD-TV, Pulitzer said: 

“Widespread attention is being given to 
various means of consultation prior to that 
which takes place in a tense, crisis-ridden 
atmosphere arising from protracted negotia- 
tions. Perhaps we need a forum for an ex- 
change of views in good-tempered, lively de- 
bate—an examination of objectives, a reason- 
able dialog where mutual respect could 
flourish. 

“T would like to propose that we who are 
here tonight—management representatives 
and union representatives—consider the 
benefits which might be derived from in- 
formal contact at periodic intervals. Per- 
haps it could take the form of lunch meet- 
ings where each group could, without com- 
mitment, review mutual problems. If un- 
derstanding could be nourished by such 
meetings they would, I believe, be well 
worthwhile and could contribute signifi- 
cantly to elevating the collective bargaining 
process. 

“The way to tackle problems is to bring 
them frankly into the open, in a climate 
free of tension and crisis.” 

Describing the recently settled New York 
newspaper strike and lockout as one of the 
mournful chapters in American journalism,” 
the editor suggested that “with the guid- 
ance of the New York experience, we must 
Surely find a way to compose differences be- 
fore they become disagreements; to resolve 
disagreements before they become disputes, 
and to settle disputes before they lead to the 
destructiveness of a strike or lockout,” 

He continued: 

“Reasonable men, well-informed, mature, 
responsible men, should not fail to recog- 
nize that strikes or lockouts no longer in our 
day represent the court of last resort. In- 
evitably. after a prolonged shutdown, the 
disputants are reconciled in a compromise 
imposed by public opinion or by Govern- 
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ment representatives speaking for public 
opinion. 

“The forces to prevent such a disaster must 
be reason—reason applied not without self- 
interest—aided by a number of instruments 
which should not be neglected. These in- 
clude the National Labor Relations Board to 
settle grievances arising under the Labor- 
Management Relations Act; the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, to advise, 
consult, mediate with impartiality and de- 
tachment, bringing fresh air into the staie- 
mate of entrenched positions; finally, and 
in my view preferably, as the ultimate solu- 
tion, there is voluntary and binding arbitra- 
tion. 

“Men of good will holding honest differ- 
ences should be able to use these implements 
without loss of stature. If the collective 
bargaining process cannot be refined to 
achieve reasonable solutions of differences 
between labor and management, the privi- 
lege of collective bargaining may well be 
limited; public displeasure may deprive us of 
all freedom of action by insisting on manda- 
tory regulation.” 

Citing the contributions to the free press 
of all those employed in the field of com- 
munication, Pulitzer said that because a 
democratic society cannot function without 
an informed public, “each assignment, each 
task on the Post-Dispatch is clothed with 
particular dignity.” Without the coopera- 
tion of all concerned, he continued, the 
newspaper and the television and radio sta- 
tions could not present “in a distinguished 
report the news of * * * the world, nor 
could we challenge the indifference of society 
or illuminate the Issues.” 

“I believe our mutual success,” Pulitzer 
said, “would be benefited by an accommoda- 
tion between the duty of the free press to 
furnish the public with news, and the demo- 
cratic process of trade unionism, based upon 
legally protected free collective bargaining.” 

Referring to the overused word “automa- 
tion” Pulitzer said: 

“Automation does not mean any more to 
me than the advance from handset composi- 
tion to the linecasting machine. The truth 
is that in the newspaper business, as in any 
other, we must go forward or perish.” 

Enumerating some of the technological re- 
search now in progress, Pulitzer remarked 
that “not all of the new ideas will prove 
suitable to our industry, and those that do 
will not come to pass overnight.” 

“There is not going to be any dread day 
when we suddenly find machines and com- 
puters doing all the work at the Post-Dis- 
patch,” the publisher assured his listeners. 
“The newspaper will continue to depend first 
of all on people.” 

Sixteen unions whose members are em- 
ployed at the Post-Dispatch, KSD and KSD- 
TV were represented at the dinner. 


Dartmouth Honors Eddie Perrin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr, DODD. Mr. President, recently 
a good friend and former neighbor of 


mine, Edward F. Perrin, of West Hart- 
ford, Conn., was elected to serve on 
Dartmouth College’s Alumni Council for 
the coming year. 

The 50-member alumni council's re- 
sponsibilties includes nomination of 
alumni trustees, a program providing 
alumni interviews for all prospective 
Dartmouth students and an annual 
alumni fund campaign. 

Ed Perrin has contributed richly to 
the life of his community and his coun- 
try. He served in the infantry during 
World War II, winning a Bronze Star 
with an oak leaf cluster. 

He has a great interest in athletics. 
During his Dartmouth days he was a 
varsity baseball player and is presently 
a scout for the New York Mets in east- 
ern Connecticut. He devotes a great 
deal of his time to the wholesome, char- 
acter-building activities of the Little 
League and his work with young boys 
has borne many fruits. Recently, Ed 
Perrin was elected secretary of the new 
Hall of Fame Foundation in Hartford. 

He is a trustee of the Kingswood 
School in West Hartford and is active 
in the affairs of the Hartford Heart As- 
sociation and many other charitable 
groups. 

He is an outstanding man who has 
enriched the life of his community in 
many ways, and I am happy to have 
this opportunity to point with pride to 
his achievements. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a newspaper article from the 
Hartford Times, entitled “Alma Mater 
Dartmouth Honors Eddie Perrin,” be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ALMA Mater DARTMOUTH HONORS Eons 

PERRIN 


— 

Edward F. Perrin, of West Hartford, indus- 
trial division, Plimpton & Hills Corp. of Hart- 
ford, has been elected to serve on Dartmouth 
College’s Alumni Council next year. 

Mr. Perrin was chosen as a regional rep- 
resentative by Dartmouth alumni clubs in 
southern New England. He is a member of 
the class of 1938. 


Dartmouth's 50-member Alumni Council is 
the senate of its alumni. The council's re- 
sponsibilities include nomination of alumni 
trustees, & program providing alumni inter- 
views for all prospective Dartmouth students 
and an annual alumni fund campaign, which 
this year has a goal of $1,250,000. 

Mr. Perrin is district enrollment chairman 
for Dartmouth and is alumni president and 
a trustee of the Kingswood School in West 
Hartford. He is active in community affairs 
and has served as special events chairman for 
the Hartford Heart Association. 

A varsty baseball player as an undergrad- 
uate at Dartmouth, Mr. Perrin has remained 
active in athletics as a football official, little 
league manager, and scout for the New York 
Mets in eastern Connecticut. 

During World War II he served with the 
Army Infantry in England and France, earn- 
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ing a Bronze Star with oak leaf cluster with 
the 79th Division. 

He was recently elected secretary of the 
new Hall of Fame Foundation in Hartford. 


Nuclear Ambush: The Test Ban Trap 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the most 
comprehensive study ever made of the 
test ban issue, in both theory and prac- 
tice, lies between the covers of a new 
book entitled Nuclear Ambush” and sub- 
titled “The Test Ban Trap.” Written by 
Earl H. Voss, the distinguished diplo- 
matic correspondent of the Washington 
Star newspaper, “Nuclear Ambush” has 
just been published by the Henry 
Regnery Co. This work is must reading 
for any person who wishes to be in- 
formed on this subject. I believe it to be 
a responsibility of any person who seeks 
to promulgate views regarding either the 
wisdom or the unwisdom of a test ban 
first to fully inform himself on the facts 
of the subject as set forth in this book. 

On June 6 the Indianapolis News made 
the book the subject of its lead editorial 
as follows: 


NUCLEAR AMBUSH 


It is a rare week that does not bring forth 
a dispatch from Geneva, Switzerland, saying 
the United States and the Soviet Union have 
failed to agree on a nuclear test-ban treaty. 

These frultless conversations have become 
a routine part of our Government's daily 
affairs. We are so accustomed to them, that 
few people would be able to say why America 
spends so much time, money and effort in 
pursuing them. 

We can therefore be grateful for the ap- 
pearance of a book which recalls the reasons 
for this weary go-round in futility, by an 
author who has devoted a great deal of study 
and refiection to the subject. The book is 
„Nuclear Ambush," aptly subtitled “The 
Test-Ban Trap" (Henry Regnery Co.). The 
author is Earl H. Voss, distinguished diplo- 
matic correspondent of the Washington 
Evening Star. 

Debunking arguments in behalf of a test 
ban, Voss discusses the origina] reason al- 
leged in their behalf: That continued test- 
ing was “poisoning” the earth's atmosphere 
with radiation, covering the globe with fall- 
out, endangering lives and sowing muta- 
tional disasters for generations to come, It 
was a wave of hysteria on this score which 
led to the voluntary suspension of U.S. tests 
in 1958. It is the same hysteria which, 
among other confustions, impels the present 
drive for an agreement on stopping the tests 
today. 

Radiation, from atomic fallout or any 
other source, is measured in roentgens. A 
dose of 600 roentgens, or X-rays, would be 
fatal. A dose of 100 roentgens may make 
the victim more susceptible to leukemia or 
bone cancer, Below 25 roentgens, there are 
no known harmful effects. In the terminol- 
ogy of radiation studies, 25 roentgens of 
sudden exposure to radiation is considered 
to be the threshold“ dose. 

Keeping those figures in mind, consider 
Voss findings on the supposedly lethal“ 
effects of atomic testing: 
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“Man's natural environment gives him a 
70-year dose of radiation 17 to 35 times 
greater than he will receive from fallout 
from all tests by all countries of the world 
up to 1961. 

“The doses men receive from radioactive 
fallout are far too small for their effects to 
be noticed. At the peak of exposure in May 
1959, people in Illinois are estimated to have 
been absorbing a dose rate of eight-mil- 
lionths of a roentgen per hour or one-fif- 
teenth roentgen per year, had the peak dose 
persisted. The average annual dose from 
natural backround radiation in the United 
States is one-tenth roentgen. * * Fall- 
out radioactivity would have to deliver doses 
hundreds of times greater than the present 
dose to produce detectable effects.” 

In short, the amount of radiation received 
from atmospheric atomic tests is consider- 
ably smaller than that received from the 
natural radiation of the earth itself, or from 
countless other sources like wristwatch dials, 
X-ray machines, etc. And the cumulative 
radiation from all these sources, atomic test- 
ing included, is Infinitely smaller than the 
amount of radiation which science knows to 
be dangerous. 

Yet, in order to escape this threat, America 
is urged to give up its strategic defense 
against communism and become defense- 
less in the face of its enemy. 


Water Research Centers at Land-Grant 
Colleges and State Universities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senate recently passed S. 2, a bill to 
establish water research centers at land- 
grant colleges and State universities and 
to generally broaden and accelerate the 
whole range of water research activities. 
Among the Senators who have been 
strong advocates of this necessary effort, 
none has worked more diligently than 
the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH]. 

A fine editorial in the Marshall (Tex.) 
News Messenger discusses the good possi- 
bility that research into water problems 
could result in savings in water develop- 
ment programs as well as leading toward 
the relief of the critical water situation 
in many parts of this country. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Can Pay Orr 

Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH is correct in 
his estimate that Texas is vitally concerned 
over the fate of a bill to establish water 
research centers at land-grant colleges and 
State universities. YarBoroucu is coauthor 
of the bill, S. 2, which has passed the Sen- 
ate. It would provide funds on a matching 
basis with States to promote water research 
at institutions where it could be done at less 
cost. À 

With $10 billion annually being spent on 
water facilities in the United States, research 
funds on water conservation, purification 
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and other things amount to only three- 
fourths of 1 percent of that. 

Research possibly could trim thousands of 
dollars off the cost of water development 
and speed the day when water supplies 
would meet all Texas needs. They don't meet 
the needs of all areas now, and with the 
population explosion and industrial devel- 
opment the day may be near when growth’ 
will be halted because of water limitations. 

We need both the research centers and 
water experts. If they could come up with 
an answer as to how to reduce evaporation, 
it would save almost as much surface water 
as is currently used in Texas. 


Making Democracy Work Better 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 26,1963 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, a few 
weeks ago I welcomed to my office the 
winners of the McGee Senate internship 
contest. The two young people who won 
that contest spent a week here in Wash- 
ington watching democracy in action. 

Mr. President, the three prominent 
Wyoming citizens who judged the essays 
submitted as part of this contest told me 
that the hardest part of their job was 
deciding among the many fine essays 
submitted on the subject “Making 
Democracy Work Better.” 

After reading these essays I can agree 
that our young people are very well ac- 
quainted with how their government 
functions and the problems that beset 
us in the space age. 

Mr. President, I am convinced that 
the essays would be pleasant remainders 
of the worth and dedication of our young 
people to persons throughout the Na- 
tion. Therefore I would like to have 
those essays submitted by honorable 
mention winners in the McGee Senate 
internship contest printed in the Recorp. 
I ask unanimous consent that twq es- 
says, by Craig C. Cheney of Jackson, 
Wyo., and James D. Hollon of Lusk, 
Wyo., be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MAKING DEMOCRACY Work BETTER 
(By Craig C. Chenney, Jackson, Wyo.) 

America, the land of the free; this 
thought stands out in our minds whenever 
we think of our country—a country unusu- 
ally rich in natural resources and industry, 
a country with a productive capacity second 
to none in the world. But, most of all, ours 
is a country exhibiting to the world the 
supreme example of success of a democracy, 
one founded upon fundamental human 
rights, and free business enterprise. The 
American flag is part of our national herit- 
age too, and all Americans haye the right to 
raise their hands in salute thereof, and rely 
on the democracy and freedom represented 
in that symbol. Whether old or young, 
wrinkled or smooth, colored or white, 
crippled or healthy, the hands of all Ameri- 
cans have equal blessings, and can reach 
forward to partake of the God-given free- 
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doms and constitutional rights symbolized 
by our flag and guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion. . 

We know we are a world power. We think 
of ourselves as freedom lovers. But do we 
honestly support and participate in the 
policies and functioning of our Government? 
Do we even realize that we have blessings 
of liberty far surpassing most other coun- 
tries? The first step in “Making Democracy 
Work Better” is to understand what democ- 
racy means. Once we do, we can begin to 
more fully appreciate our democratic way 
of life and find the solution to problems 
which may be confronting us or opposing our 
freedoms. As in the past, true Americanism 
is the basis for preserving our God-given 
Uberties today. 

A second way to improve the working of 
democracy is to understand communism. 
This current period in history might well be 
termed the trial of freedom, because of the 
two opposing political systems presently in 
conflict in the world as to the degree of 
human rights. These doctrines are those of 
communism, as practiced in the Soviet 
Union primarily, and democracy, as founded 
in the United States of America. We can 
strengthen our case in the trial of freedom 
by properly understanding the designs and 
motives of communism in our lives. This 
is the second step in making democracy 
work better. Communism, as we know 
claims to have eliminated the caste system 
in society and made all persons equal. This 
is true in that all are equally pressured in 
their beliefs, are all equally propagandized 
throughout their lives, and are all equally, 
denied the blessings of personal freedom and 
democracy. 

The final decision must come from with- 
in our country. By human nature, an elec- 
tive or free governing system has more mild 
Supporters than a strongly propagandized 
totalitarian type. People just stake their 
rights for granted. There are not enough in 
America today who study and learn of our 
basic human rights in comparison with other 
dogmas, and thereby more fully appreciate 
them. How many times in the last week 


the rights of others? A current hotspot 
now is Birmingham, Ala. Demonstrations 
and parades continue in full force each day 
due to the inability of whites and Negroes 
to exist peacefully side by side with the 
same constitutional rights as Americans. 
How many cases today are known of riots 
being started in large cities by a select few 
who overrun the rest? When the questions 
of the Jews, or the Negroes, or communistic 
organizations in our country orop up, what 
is done about them? Is a practical and fair 
solution sought for? Do we strongly defend 
Americanism when others downgrade us for 
our beliefs? How many of us actually realize 
that our greatest potential means of destruc- 
tion will come from within—from an inter- 
nal breakdown? This then is the final step 
to understand, as Americans, in making 
democracy work better. Democracy func- 
tions best when applied on an individual 
basis. 

These are three important ways in which 
we can “Make Democracy Work Better.“ If 
we truly understand democracy and appre- 
Clate our Constitution and its guaranteed 
rights we will not stop with just these three. 
We will go on and study and learn and find 
Out more ways in which we can help our 
country and its inherent democracy. Then 
we will apply these findings to the better- 
ment of our country as just the beginning 
of true progress and accomplishment by 
Americans in fulfilling our country’s ob- 
ligations, Truly, these are the ways in which 
we can “Make Democracy Work Better.” 
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MAKING Democracy WORK BETTER 
(By James Duff Hollon, Niobrara County 
High School) 


Democracy is not only a government, it is 
a spirit or attitude working toward a more 
progressive life. This is the common objec- 
tive for the people of the United States, who 
are concerned with its state of well-being. 
It is for the life in a democracy that thou- 
sands of men have given their lives to pro- 
tect against those who oppose its principles. 
The goals of a democracy include liberty, 
justice, self-government, and peace. These 
goals are the basis for our Government, each 
goal has had its interpretation tested by 
many contradictions. It has been through 
the efforts of individuals in the legislative, 
executive, and judicial branches that the 
people of the United States have made their 
advancement, thus far in an overall outlook 
of greatness. 

In time a democracy encounters many 
prominent problems which endanger the se- 
curity of such a system. Being a govern- 
ment of the people, it falls on the citizens’ 
shoulders to try and help their leaders solve 
these problems. 

I believe the first step is to strengthen 
democracy in the United States, so that other 
systems such as communism cannot start in- 
ternal corruption, The second step is to 
keep external pressure on democracy at a 
low ebb, In order to have a united and not 
divided free world, Other democratic coun- 
tries must be kept strong, and the military 
weapons which they use have to be up to 
date. 

The third step is to let all the people in 
the world know what democracy is and what 
it offers; then when they want to change 
their governmental systems to a dem 
the countries of the Free World should aid 
these revolters. 

I am going to give concise reference to 
problems which now exist and how they 
might be overcome by making democracy 
work better. 

The buildup of nuclear arms by Com- 
munist countries has been a threat to the 
United States of America and other im- 

t countries of the West. In par- 
ticular the Soviet Union has stressed space 
exploration and the testing of nuclear weap- 
ons for their own advancement and for the 
advancement of communism. The threat of 
military attack has been strengthened by 
the Communist takeover in Cuba. 

Are we supporting a North Atlantic nu- 
clear force or our own nuclear force? In 
my opinion, the United States should make 
her policy for developing her own missiles. 
Not to completely forget a North Atlantic 
nuclear force, but walt until the missiles are 
conventional and then try such an organiza- 
tion. This has led to many questions In ref- 
erence to our missile program. 

Another problem which exists in the 
United States, in conjunction with com- 
munism, is the influence of communism 
on the American people and the attention 
this party has received. Through education, 
communism can be presented in its true 
form, but this does solve the problem. In 
colleges and large cities, conditions are per- 
fect for the camouflage of Communist con- 
gregatlons. Certain names, which act as a 
camouflage, sound patriotic; but people find 
after they join them that they are Commu- 
nist organizations. This not only supports 
the Communist cause, but it helps to cor- 
rupt the morals of citizens who are trying 
to be patriotic to their country. Is moral 
corruption of patriotism continuing? Cor- 
ruption will continue if we continue to let 
Communist agitators stay in the United 
States. As far as the average citizen knows 
the Federal Bureau of Invesitgtaion is keep- 
ing a constant surveillance on these Commu- 
nist agitators. This takes a tremendous 
organization, but the Supreme Court is in- 
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terpretating laws in such a way that it 18 
slowing up the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion's activity. This is harmful to our 
security. Our principles of freedom must be 
upheld, by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. If such agitators are causing unrest, 
could it be that our check and balance sys- 
tem is overriding each other, that we might 
be defeating our own cause? By allowing 
Communists to bring more people into their 
party is certainly not being patriotic nor 
helping the United States. Acts, which con- 
cern the civil rights, are very technically 
defined and protected, but the possibility of 
internal corruption is still evident. 

The ability to increase trade and the 
growth of the economy in any country has 
a direct bearing upon the people's living 
standards, and thus it is very important. 
The survival of a democracy or of any sys- 
tem depends upon its ability to keep its 
people free from hunger and boredom. In 
the United States of America there have been 
very few times when the people have gone 
hungry or didn’t have an opportunity to 
work, However, as the age of automation 
increases, unemployment and hard times 
have not been an oddity in some portions 
of the United States. At the present time 
about 6 percent of our labor force are unem- 
ployed. Democracy is continually on trial 
and the economy of the country is a proving 
ground for the advantages and disadvantages 
of democracy. 

A system which has a good economy usu- 
ally is very stable, I believe we can 
the trade between ourselves and our allies. 
Not only will the increase of trade help our 
allies by bringing up their economies, but 
it will also help the United States by Increas- 
ing our trade. We are very dependent upon 
import-export exchange markets, like all the 
other countries of the free world; and it is 
through this trading of goods, ideas, and 
new developments that we can help each 
other. 

We in America take the many freedoms of 
the democratic system for granted, but it is 
also our obligation to let other people know 
what our system has to offer. Many systems 
of government and their leaders oppose these 
thoughts; consequently, many people have 
no knowledge of democracy. They know 
nothing but a totalitarian type of govern- 
ment. People like the Hungarians tried a 
revolt but could not overthrow the Com- 
munists without help. When there is re- 
sistance to such dictators, we in the United 
States have failed to give these unfortunate 
people the assistance necessary for the free- 
dom from communism. 

Recently a young German named Sieg- 
fried Linke, came to the United States. He 
was an ordinary mechanic, who had wit- 
nessed.the buiiding of the Berlin wall. He 
talked before the student body on April 2, in 
English, which was self-taught. Siegfried 
spoke of the Communists building the wall 
and was disappointed when the United 
States did not interfere as they did in Cuba. 
The people of Berlin approve of the actions 
of the United States, but are astonished 
when we do not stand firm in all cases. 
When I asked him if there was a possibility 
of reyolt against the Communists in East 
Germany, his reply was what I had ex- 
pected: We want to revolt, but you cannot 
fight tanks with rocks.” 

I know our Government has brought the 
desire for freedom to millions of people 
through the Voice of America and Radio 
Free Europe. In the free world this has 
been our ambition; however, people who 
fight must have help. It is not like the 
American Revolution when both sides had 
the same kind of guns, and the outcome 
depended upon courage and strategy. Today 
people who are revolting need arms to fight 
against an aristocracy. The revolters have 
the courage, but they don't have the weap- 
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ons which are necessary to overthrow a gov- 
ernment. Does the United States dare take 
steps to aid the revolters? 

Democracy is a fine system. We must keep 
democracy strong in the United States and 
in other democratic countries. 


The St. Paul Industrial Training School, 
Henderson County, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I incorporate in 
the Appendix of the Record a newspaper 
article from the recent issue of the Dal- 
las (Tex.) News. The article relates to 
concern St. Paul Industrial Training 
School. In truth, it is a brief life story 
of a wonderful couple, Prof. J. W. 
Smothers, and his wife, Alice, who many 
years ago committed themselves to the 
seemingly insurmountable task of build- 
ing this school. With increasing hard 
work and complete dedication to the 
service of God and the children given 
to their care, their success is evidenced 
by the physical plant now existing; but 
an even greater monument to them is 
the more than 4,000 neglected Negro 
children, each of whom have made good 
citizens, who have been nurtured and 
taught by the Smothers. 

The article follows: 

A Lor or FAITH, HOPE, AND HARD Work MADE 
St. PAUL’S 


(By Frank X. Tolbert) 


“St, Paul has been an all-Negro community 
since olden times. We want to keep it that 
way,” said Mrs. Alice Smothers of St. Paul, 
Henderson County, “We want to live in our 
own b. . And yet we want it to bea 
beautiful and comfortable and cultured 
backyard. We're not jawing and fighting 
and pushing and demanding things. We're 
working hard and praying hard. And we are 
getting things done. When we came here 
35 years ago, St. Paul was a place of igno- 
rance and misery and despair. The jungles 
of Africa weren't far away.” Mrs. Smothers 
and her big, gentle, intelligent husband, 
J. W. Smothers, are cofounders of an in- 
credible institution called St. Paul Industrial 
Training School. It is sometimes described 
in eastern Henderson County as a “Negro 
orphans home.” This is a very poor descrip- 
tion. For, with hard work, plenty of shrewd 
intelligence, and evangelistic zeal they have 
raised and educated around 4,000 underpriv- 
ileged Negro children. They started with 
nothing, and they still don't have any money, 
but it would take $1 million to replace the 
school’s lands and buildings and equipment. 

St. Paul is in sandy farmlands just to the 
north of Malakoff, a town named for a bat- 
tleground of the Crimean War. St. Paul be- 
came a kind of battleground for Mr. and 
Mrs. Smothers when they came there 35 years 
ago from Alabama. He was a graduate of 
Hampton Institute in Virginia and was hired 
to teach agriculture at the miserable little 
St. Paul school. She was a high school grad- 
uzte and the daughter of Dr. J. R. Wingfield, 
a trustee at Tuskegee Institute, the founder 
of a home and school for underprivileged 
Negro children and a Methodist college 
(Lomax-Hannon) back in Alabama. Alice, 
who has since earned a degree, was also 

hired to teach at St. Paul. 
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The couple from Alabama was distressed 
by their shack of a school, They pledged 
$150 a month of their combined $175 a month 
teaching salaries for an $8,000 loan to build 
their own school and home for neglected 
Negro children. J. W. is a genius at farming. 
“No one can raise more corn on sandy uphill 
land,” said one of his white neighbors. They 
raised most of their food “and scratched 
along on that $25 for the rest.” 

Alice Smothers is a vibrant, fast-walking, 
fast-talking woman, a typical 1963 woman 
in many ways. And yet when her strong, 
sweet face was in repose, when she was lis- 
tening, she seemed to me a model for what 
a sculptor would want if he were molding 
the face of some long-ago saint. 

She has been the money raiser for St. Paul, 
Once when the school was about to close for 
the want of $1,000 she went to Houston and 
walked for 10 miles “through a section of 
fine homes,” knocking on doors and asking 
for contributions. 

She was refused at all doors until she came 
to a big colonial mansion. “I'd asked the 
Lord for a friend,” said Alice. She found 
one at the home of Mrs. Susan V. McAshan. 
“She had a beautiful dog and the dog loved 
me at first sight,” said Alice Smothers. Mrs. 
McAshan, daughter of Will Clayton, wrote out 
a check for $1,000 right then. Later, when 
they’d learned the true Integrity that is back 
of the St. Paul School, Mrs. McAshan and 
her father gave $20,000 toward a high school 
building. 

“If it hadn't been for R. W. Fair of Tyler 
we'd have been finished at one time, too,” 
said Alice Smothers. They were hauling their 
water. Mr. and Mrs. Fair put in a water 
system, and have done many other wonder- 
ful things for the school. Alice says she 
prays every night for everyone “who has 
even given a crumb to our school.” She 
must pray for a long time. For the list of 
those who have helped St. Paul includes 
names such as Clint Murchison, Sr., Mrs. 
W. W. Fondren of Houston, the late William 
Fleming of Fort Worth, Harry W. Bass and 
Clyde H. Alexander and Paul Pewitt of Dallas, 
R. W. Knight and W. C. Strube of Corsicana, 
Mrs. Frances Bankston and LeRoy Kirby of 
Malakoff. There are too many names to fit 
into this space, 

The Angus Wynnes, father and son, for 
instance, have been good friends, And there 
will be a “day” this summer for the Negro 
orphans at Six Flags Over Texas. 

A tornado wiped out the school in De- 
cember 1942. “We had five buildings by that 
time,“ said Alice, “J. W. and the kids got in 
wagons and followed the path of the cyclone 
and picked up everything they could includ- 
ing timber. They followed for 14 miles and 
then came back and built some shacks which 
did us for a spell until our white friends 
came to the rescue.” 


J. W. and Alice have five children of their 
own. “You might say the Lord has given us 
more than 4,000 other children. And all 
these have turned out well,” said Alice. 
Six of the women teachers in the St. Paul 
School were raised by the Smothers. And 
to these 4,000, J. W. is “Big Daddy" and Alice 
is “Little Mamma,” 


The Big Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1963 
Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 


dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 


June 26 


an editorial from the Richmond (Va.) 
News Leader, entitled, “The Big Free- 
dom.“ 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Bic FREEDOM 

In response to a question on “Meet the 
Press" last night, Bobby Kennedy said yes, 
he believes in freedom of association; but 
when the questions got right down to the 
President’s pending civil rights bill, it turned 
out that he doesn’t believe in it very much. 

This is important, because the doctrine of 
freedom of association offers the one remain- 
ing hope for a peaceful resolution of this 
racial crisis. If this ancient concept of per- 
sonal liberty can be elevated to the status of 
other first amendment rights of free specch, 
free press, and free exercise of religion, a 
constitutional framework can be developed 
in which these formidable problems of race 
relations can be worked out. But if the 
freedom is lost, through want of fair under- 
standing, the American Republic inevitably 
must move from one compulsion to another. 

The “Jim Crow” laws of the South (and of 
many Northern States also) rested for many 
years on what was thought to be a secure 
foundation of constitutional law. So far as 
public institutions were concerned, the the- 
ory was that separate but equal accommoda- 
tions did not violence to the 14th amend- 
ment. The Supreme Court repeatedly up- 
held that view. So far as private facilities 
were concerned—restaurants, movies, and 


the like—the theory was that the States had 


the right, through their police power, to re- 
duce points of possible interracial friction 
and to give legal sanction to the prevailing 
social customs of the white majority. 

Now these concepts have been swept away. 
No law that requires racial separation any 
longer is worth the paper it is written on. 
And for our own part, setting aside all 10th 
amendment arguments for the moment, we 
are willing to concede that such laws are 
wrong for this reason; They violate the prin- 
ciple of freedom of association. When the 
law says to a restaurant owner who may be 
entirely agreeable to serving Negroes, Tou 
shall not serve Negroes,” the law violates the 
Owner's right of free association. When a 
State's judicial machinery is employed to 
prevent a man from selling or renting his 
property to a Negro, if he wants to, the same 
thing is true; a man’s right to control and 
to dispose of his property is as precious as 
his right to engage in free speech. 

The school segregation cases of 1954 
started out on a wholly negative basis, pur- 
suant to the 14th amendment. The Court 
said to the States and localities: “You must 
not segregate.” Very well. But the vice of 
Mr. Kennedy’s bill, and the evil of 
court decisions in this field, is that the whole 
thrust of the law is being reversed. From 
you must not segregate” the courts move to 
“you must integrate.” The soda fountain 
proprietor who once was told, “you may not” 
now is to be told, “you must.” Under the 
President's plan, the businessman trades one 
compulsion for another. 

One denial of freedom seems to us as bad 
as the other. If the owner of the Liberal 
Bar and Grill wants to serve both white and 
Negro patrons, that should be his right; but 
if the owners of the Jackson Ward Cafe or 
the Citizens Council Diner want to serve 
Negroes only, or whites only, this would seem 
to us to be their clear right as well. 

Such a constitutional structure has freely 
movable walls. The breezes of social change 
can blow through it, but rights of privacy 
and personal taste may be preserved as well. 
Men are not compelled to act or not to act; 
they are free to respond voluntarily to what- 
ever social and economic pressures may be 
applied. 

The President's bill, so warmly defended 
by the Attorney General, would destroy such 
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freedom of association althogether. By its 
own terms, it would compel the owner of 
every sods fountain in the South, regardiess 
of the nature of the community or the 
wishes of white customers who have provided 
all his business in the past, to admit unwel- 
come intruders to what often is a little 
neighborhood club. At this point, we cease 
to have free association; we have compulsory 
association; and in the enforeement of such 
compuisions, in the ironieal name of free- 
dom, we invite a tyranny instead. 


The People Must Speak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM TEURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Mr. 
Thurman Sensing, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Southern States Industrial 
Council, has produced an outstanding 
editorial column on the Supreme Court 
decision against the Lord’s Prayer and 
Bible reading in the schools. It is en- 
titled The People Must Speak” and is 
available for publication this week in 
newspapers across the country. 

I ask unanimous. consent that this 
column be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PEOPLE MUST SPEAK 

Your children in the publie schools can 
never again recite the beautiful words of 
the Lord's Prayer nor hear the Bible read 
as they begin their day. 

The Supreme Court has so ruled—and the 


Supreme Court, some say, now makes the 


law of the land. 

The effect of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court last June and again this June regard- 
ing prayer and the reading of the Bible in 
the public schools is to move the United 
States toward the status of an officially god- 
less nation. 

To be sure, there always has been and 
always should be separation of church and 
state in America. But a proper separation 
of church and state should not be twisted 
to give atheism a veto over public recogni- 
tion of the Almighty. 

God cannot be kept from the public 
schools. Who will be cited for contempt? 
Will U.S. troops be sent? Will the National 
Guard be federalized? Are 2 atheists— 
and 8 supporters on the Supreme Court— 
to deprive nearly 40 million public school 
students of their heritage? 

From the founding of the first public 
schools in this country, reading from the 
Bible has been an accepted practice. It has 
contributed to the moral character of gen- 
erations of Americans. It has symbolized 
that ordinary men must obey not only the 
laws of their State and Nation but the 
higher law of God. 

The Supreme Court has said that the U.S. 
Government should be neutral toward reli- 
gion. That is about what the Soviet Gov- 
ernment position is today. It is an officially 
godless state that permits some religious 
bodies to function. But religion as such 
is forbidden a place in public education or 
public ceremonial in Russia. That is the 
very position that the Supreme Court wants 
to adopt m and for America. 
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It should be realized that the decision 
rendered by the U.S. Supreme Court might 
have been rendered by a Russian court. Cer- 
tainly, they in no way take into account 
the traditions of this country. The Declara- 
tion of Independence clearly states the 
author's trust in a “divine province.“ 
Again and again through all the state papers 
of our country and its Presidents and Gov- 
ernors is faith in Almighty God stressed as 
the cardinal principle of American life. 

The thousands of churches that dot our 
landscape and dominate our cities, the 
dozens of seminaries, and the respect ac- 
corded religious observances, all characterize 
this Nation and people as religious in the 
deepest sense. America is a land of liberty 
because free citizens believe that their free- 
dom is rooted in religious freedom and re- 
spect for God’s will. 

Now, after 186 years of national life, the 
Supreme Court wants to remove religion from 
our public life. The Court wants to stick 
religion behind church doors on Sunday. 
Isn't it strange that it took the Supreme 
Court 186 years to find out that religion in 
the public schools is unconstitutional? 

President Kennedy said a year ago that the 
Supreme Court’s decisions must be respected, 
no matter how much one may disagree with 
them. He urged more private prayer. But 
private prayer isn't the issue. Of course, we 
have a right to that; even people in Russia 
can pray in private. The issue is prayer in 
the hearing of our young people of this 
Nation. No, Americans cannot respect a de- 
Cision that shows disrespect of religious 
faith—faith in God. When the Supreme 
Court strives to drive God out of the schools 
of the country, then it is time for the people 
and the Congress to take action to repudiate 
a ruling that outrages the deepest beliefs of 
generations of citizens. 

The apathy, the lethargy, the resignation 
with which so many people, so many Mem- 
bers of Congress, even so many of the clergy 
have received these decisions are all indica- 
tive of the low moral state we have reached 
in this country. But it is not to be believed 
that this attitude is the will of the majority 
of people. There comes a time, when their 
leaders won't, that the people must act—and 
that time is now. If the Supreme Court 
won't listen and the administration won't 
listen—and we know by now that they 
won't—then Congress will, provided the 
people speak in a loud enough voice. And 
Congress can do something about it—if it 
will. 


Diario las Americas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
the Fourth of July is not only the an- 
niversary of the independence of our 
great Nation. It also marks the 10th 
birthday of a newspaper which has be- 
come a force for unity and liberty 
throughout the Western Hemisphere. 

The Spanish-language newspaper, 
Diario las Americas, started publication 
in Miami on July 4, 1953, a date pur- 
posely chosen to render tribute to the 
United States and the freedom and op- 
portunity it affords its citizens. 

Diario las Americas has constantly 
kept in mind the goals embodied in its 
mottoes: 
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“For a Better Understanding Between 
the Americas,” and For. Liberty, Culture, 
and Hemispheric Solidarity.” 

Today, this newspaper is distributed in 
21 capitals throughout the Western 
Hemisphere from Washington to Buenos 
Aires. Its stories and its factual presen- 
tations are trusted and its editorial opin- 
ions are valued. It has provided a fac- 
tual window to the Western Hemisphere, 
in depth, in focus and with clarity and 
understanding. 

Certainly, Latin Americans have a 
much better understanding of the diffi- 
culties their countries are facing, and 
the assistance we are attempting to pro- 
vide, because of this excellent newspaper. 

It has explained in great detail the 
dangers of Castro and communism in 
our hemisphere and has depicited the 
need for a philosophy of hope, rather 
than despair, throughout the Americas. 

May I wish Diario las Americas a most 
happy anniversary and my commenda- 
tions to Editor Francisco Aguirre and 
Director Horacio Aguirre for a most ex- 
cellent daily chronicle of significant hap- 
penings in the Western Hemisphere. 


Address by Hon. Jerry Voorhis Before 
the 17th General Assembly of the 
United World Federalists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26,1963 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to attend the 17th General 
Assembly of the United World Federal- 
ists held in Boston the last weekend in 
May. 

As everyone knows, Mr. Speaker, UWF 
is the respected bipartisan organization 
dedicated to the strengthening of the 
United Nations and to a world free from 
war under international law, 

Our former colleague, Jerry Voorhis, 
was the Chairman of the Assembly and, 
of course, did his usual spendid job. At 
the close of the Assembly Mr. Voorhis 
made a few brief closing remarks, and 
it is my pleasure to include them below 
for the appreciation of my colleagues: 
REMARKS OF THE CHAIRMAN, JERRY VooRHIS, 

BEFORS THE CLOSING PLENARY SESSION oF 

THE 17TH GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED 

WORLD FEDERALISTS 

Mankind as a whole has got to be able to 
speak and act in Its own defense. Mankind 
as a whole has got to have authority to say 
to every nation and to all their science: 
“Thou shalt not kill man.” 

Hard to do? Yes. Ever been done before? 
No. Never before was it necessary for hu- 
man survival. 

Is it possible? It has to be because it Is 
not only an answer but the only answer to 
man’s stark peril. 

Any precedent? Tes. Every human so- 
ciety that has survived has had to control 
violence and impose enough law upon its 
members to keep them from destroying each 
other. 
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The difference today is that the “society” 
that has to preserve itself is the entire hu- 
man race. 

How might it be done? By giving the 
United Nations power and authority to en- 
force a law of peace on every nation all over 
the world. By making modern science the 
servant of man’s welfare instead of the agent 
of his probable destruction. 

Would Russia agree? Would China? 
Would we? Yes, would we? We have to 
answer that last question before we can try 
to get answers to the others. Or to any 
questions that amount to anything much 
today. 

Anyway, it would be better if we could 
know that we had tried. 


Science Advisory Staffs for the House 
and Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, 3 weeks ago, 
I introduced H.R. 6866, a bill designed to 
provide Congress with independent staffs 
of scientists and technicians to remove 
the great dependence of the legislative 
branch upon the executive branch for 
guidance in the formulation of policy 
upon- the innumerable technical ques- 
tions with which Congress must deal in 
the space age. 

The response to this proposal both 
from my colleagues in the House and 
from members of the scientific commu- 
nity, has been very favorable. I have 
asked for public hearings on the bill 
where these expressions of opinion and 
suggestions for improvement could be 
made formally. 

The interest of the scientific commu- 
nity in the proposal is reflected in the 
following article which appeared in 
Science, the weekly magazine published 
by the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. One error ap- 
pears in this otherwise excellent sum- 
mary of the bill where I am referred to 
as a “freshman Member.” I am happy 
to set this straight by confirming that I 
am privileged to be serving my second 
term as Representative of the Fourth 
District of Connecticut. 

BILL PROVIDING SCIENCE ADVISORY STAFFS FOR 
HOUSE AND SENATE MAY BE A STEP IN A NEw 
DIRECTION 
One swallow maketh not summer, but the 

introduction last week in the House of Rep- 
resentatives of a bill to establish a science 
advisory staff in both the House and the Sen- 
ate, comes as a further sign of the growing 
uneasiness of Congress over its lack of access 
to competent and objective advice on scien- 
tific matters. 

It should be recognized that, in the con- 
gressional scheme of things, this new bill 
(H.R. 6866), introduced by Representative 
Asner W. SAL, Republican of Connecticut, 
has rather meager immediate prospects, both 
because it is a brand new legislative 
idea, and because it was put forward by a 
freshman member of the minority party. A 
realistic view of the measure probably is that 
it is an opening bid and serves a useful pur- 
pose by spelling out a plan for improving the 
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science advisory apparatus of Congress and 
by making that plan available for criticism 
and, perhaps, for eventual action. 

If the odds appear to be against early suc- 
cess for the Sibal proposal, the sentiments 
Small. expressed in a statement issued when 
he Introduced the bill are gaining force in 
Congress. 

“For a long time,” said Smau, the execu- 
tive branch has had a near monopoly of 
scientific talent in Government. Although 
the President and the major departments and 
agencies have scientific staffs which consult 
on the tremendous range of highly technical 
issues concerning the Government, Congress 
does not. Members of Congress, who are 
nearly always people untrained in science, 
have to rely chiefly on scientists from the 
executive branch whose task is to defend 
their programs and seek the funds to run 
them. 

“It has become increasingly difficult for 
Congressmen to question programs sent 
down from the executive side. This is ex- 
tremely seriots when one considers that it is 
Congress that must decide whether to vote 
the money and, if so, how much, Right now, 
for example, we are weighing the question of 
whether to authorize billions and billions in 
the race to the moon. We should not have 
to be so dependent on the executive for tech- 
nical advice. The lack of independent scien- 
tific resources must be corrected if Congress 
is to fulfill its responsibilities.as direct rep- 
resentatives of the people and is not to be- 
come, through lack of proper tools, a mere 
rubberstamp for the executive branch.” 

Under Srmau’s proposal, each House of Con- 
gress would get a science advisory staff head- 
ed by three professionals available to the 
committees and Members of the House of 
Congress within which it is established and 
to conference committees of the two Houses 
of Congress to give scientific advice and as- 
sistance in the analysis, appraisal, and evalu- 
ation of legislation or proposed legislation,” 

The three-man staff could not be expected 
to assist on all the questions on science and 
technology that the legislators might put 
to them, but would be expected to arrange 
for the services of consultants and for the 
convening of panels of experts on terms much 
the same as those now offered by the execu- 
tive agencies. 

Each of the two science advisory groups 
would be composed of a Director and two as- 
sociates. The salary of the Director would 
be $21,500, and the salaries of the associates, 
$20,000 a year. The Sibal bill specifies that 
the triumvirates be appointed on the basis of 
merit and “without reference to political 
affiliation,” but adds an insurance clause 
which provides that the Director and one 
associate shall be appointed by the ranking 
majority officer of the House in question and 
that the other associate shall be appointed 
by the minority leader. 

The potential difficulties in organizing a 
science secretariat for Congress, even one 
of modest size, are not far to seek. First, 
it might be difficult to prevail on first-rate 
scientists to leave their laboratories or uni- 
versity posts to work in the highly charged 
political atmosphere of Congress. 

Some way would have to be found to pro- 
tect the science advisory staff from becoming 
an answering service for the not inconsider- 
able flow of congressional mail touching on 
matters of science and science policy. Most 
of these letters from constituents would be 
trivial scientifically, but for legislators they 
are anything but trivial politically. 

A further difficulty is the absence of a 
precedent. No staff agecny in Congress per- 
forms functions similar to those which would 
be expected of the science advisory staff. 
The closest thing to a model is probably the 
Office of the Legislative Counsel, a bill-draft- 
ing service which employs a staff of lawyers 
to embody the members’ legislative inten- 
tions in proper form. But the counsel's 
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men are not called upon for the evaluative 
work which would be expected of the science 
staff. 

Perhaps most significant, the science staff, 
working in Congress, with its many strong 
magnetic fields, might develop its own loyal- 
ties to persons and programs and lose the 
objectivity which is the chief reason for its 
being there. 

The Sibal bill anticipates some of these 
difficulties. Terms for the advisers would 
be 3 years, and no adviser would be permitted 
to serve more than 6 years. There would be 
a top age limit of 55, to keep an empha- 
sis on youth and creativity,” according to 
SIBAL, 

To qualify for one of the three top posi- 
tions on either staff, a scientist would have 
to hold a doctorate or its equivalent. The 
bill also specifies that one staff member hold 
his degree in biology, one in chemistry, and 
one in physics. 

The best chance for innovation in the ap- 
paratus of providing Congress with advice 
on sclence would probably come at a time of 
general reform of the structure and rules of 
Congress. While discussion of such a reform 
is planned (but not yet scheduled) in the 
Senate Rules Committee, the pressure for re- 
form, which seemed strong at the beginning 
of the session, now appears to have slackened. 

Nevertheless, Congress is showing interest 
in sound scientific dissent against official 
policy set by the executive agencies—the 
lunar landing program is an example—and 
is looking increasingly to the scientific com- 
munity for help in seeing the other side of 
the question.—J.W. 
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Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Ranpatt], while a member of the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee in 
both the 86th and the 87th Congresses 
introduced his own bill that would have 
provided for a pension for World War I 
veterans. He has a reputation for being 
a tireless worker in behalf of veterans 
legislation. He has been a consistent 
supporter over the years of a separate 
pension for World War I veterans. 


In the 88th Congress I introduced 
H.R. 2332, which has been endorsed by 
veterans of World War I of the United 
States of America. Because of his sup- 
port for my bill, under unanimous con- 
sent, I wish to insert in the RECORD por- 
tions of a speech Mr. RANDALL delivered 
before the department convention of 
the District of Columbia of the World 
War I Veterans organization at the 
Hamilton Hotel on Saturday, the 15th of 
June 1963: 

Ler’s Be Fam, THEN LET'S HURRY 
(By WILLIAM J. RANDALL, Member of Con- 
gress, Fourth Missouri District) 

Chairman Eslin, National Vice Commander 
Kime, Department Commander Moore, De- 
partment President Iverson, members of the 
Department of the District of Columbia, 
ladies and gentlemen, it is very pleasant to 
be here with you today. I always welcome 
an apearance before a World War I veterans 
organization. 
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As most of you know, I was for two terms 
a member of the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee. I know all of the members of 
that committee and I know they are sincere, 
but for some reason or other not much ever 
seems to happen in the way of a separate 
pension for World War I veterans. The 
veterans in my home district in years past 
continued to ask about inaction by the com- 
mittee I have told them repeatedly I was 
in favor of a separate pension, but it seemed 
no real progress could ever be accOmplished 
within the committee. To prove my sin- 
cerity, I signed the discharge petition which 
came so very close to being successful in 
1962. I am sure I share the opinion of most 
Members of Congress that the use of a dis- 
charge petition should be resorted to most 
infrequently. But equally true, most of us 
believe that there are instances when an 
exception should be made and it is where 
bilis have been introduced and have not been 
given a full, adequate hearing or if given 
a hearing, the full committee is never given 
an opportunity to vote the bill as it is said, 
up or down, which means reported favor- 
ably or tabled within the committee. 

I know most of you are wondering why it 
is there is no favorable action on H.R. 2332 
or companion bills, and I thought I would 
pass on to you some of the criticism of these 
measures which is mentioned and overheard 
in informal conversation among Members 
and others. 

1. It is said that a $100 a month pension 
departs from the test that such a large 
monthly sum is only for those with substan- 
tial physical disability and further that the 
income limits should be set much lower than 
have been proposed. My answer to these 
critics is that they should take a look at the 
figures recently released by the Department 
of Commerce, which stated an annual in- 
come of 63,600 for a single person or $4,000 
for a married couple is necessary to maintain 
the average standard of living in this coun- 
try. These figures are, mind you, a norm, 
not just for the elderly with their higher 
medical expenses. 

2. There is the objection that there would 
be a lot of new veterans added to the pension 
rolls today. It is argued that those now re- 
ceiving pensions would be benefited only 
partially. But my friends, it is this kind of 
criticism that contains the implicit admis- 
sion that the existing imitations on income 
are too low. It is unrealistic that a man 
should not have a pension of any kind if he 
has an income of over $1,800, As the De- 
partment of Commerce figures I have just 
related show, there is a definite need among 
those with an income of any amount less 
than $2,400. 

3. No matter how the objection or criti- 
cism to World War I pensions may be ex- 
Pressed, it all comes back to the matter of 
cost. It is estimated by the VA that the 
cost for fiscal 1964 would be about $1 billion. 
While it is admitted this figure would drop 
in each succeeding year because of the 
deaths of pension recipients, we think this 
matter of cost should be considered in the 
light of our national income or correlated to 
our gross national product. Put in this 
light, the present cost of veterans’ benefits 18 
less than in the 1890's or even in the 1930's, 
notwithstanding the fact that the number 
of veterans has increased from 3 to 14 per- 
cent of the total population. Here is a fact 
that may cause you to ponder with surprise 
and even shake your head; because in the 
Year 1963, the total veterans’ expenditures 
consumed less than 8 percent of all Federal 
tax receipts compared to 30 percent in the 
early 1930's. Now here are some more ñg- 
ures that are either forgotten or for some 
reason are just never presented and that is 
if we would take the projected approximate 
cost of $1 billion per year for the new World 
War I. program and add it to the 
current total VA annual cost of $5.3 billion, 
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this would bring the total to only $6.3 bil- 
lion, which would be far less than the $8.3 
billion spent on veterans’ programs in 1947. 
If we could afford to spend $8.3 billion in 
1947 with a much smaller national product, 
surely we can afford a little over $6 billion 
in 1963, with a much greater national 
income. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I hope you will let 
me talk with you for a few minutes on 
reasons why there should be an immediate 
enactment of a World War I pension pro- 
gram. First, it is right in principle and 
just in purpose. The World War I veteran 
has fulfilled his obligation, although he 
regarded it at the same time as a privilege; 
but now that the waving of flags and the 
joyful parades are over, the Nation is ob- 
ligated to these men, I submit to you that 
this obligation has not been fulfilled. Ac- 
tually, it is not an obligation but an oppor- 
tunity of the Nation to come to the help of 
these forgotten men in their greatest hour 
of need. Whatever is done should not be 
done as though it were an act of charity 
but with the feeling of gratitude that it is 
the doing of a thing that is long overdue. 
Second, there is strong, ample precedent for 
the enactment of such a separate pension. 
The American philosophy toward pensions 
for veterans is unique in all the annals of 
history. It was our beloved Gen. George 
Washington who set the precedent when he 
said those who serve the Nation in times of 
war become in a sense a privileged class; 
that those who risk their life and limb in 
the preservation of the Nation are entitled 
to a pension. 

While any war is dreadful, we should re- 
member that World War I was fought in 
trenches filled with vermin, filth, and disease 
and has been called the “dirtiest of wars.” 
The doughboys of 1917-18 received only 
the meager sum of $21 per month and re- 
member it was in World War I there was 
used a weapon that had never been used 
before or has not been used since, the most 
despicable and most cowardly form of war- 
fare, the use of poison gas. Because of this 
gas, men were blinded, men went insane, 
and some who survived eagerly prayed for 
the day when the gracious Lord would free 
them from their suffering. 

Another strong justification for the imme- 
diate passage of World War I pensions is that 
for the World War I vets there -was no 
“52—20 Club” or the payment of $20 for 
52 weeks as was paid to World War II vet- 
erans out of a job and seeking work. There 
was no GI Bill of Rights, no housing, or 
small business loans. All a World War I 
veteran received was $60 on discharge or 
barely enough for a suit of clothing and a 
pair of shoes. Third, a strong additional 
reason for enactment now of a separate 
pension is that it would accelerate the 
economy much in the manner of the Accel- 
erated Public Works program and stimulate 
purchasing power in like manner suggested 
as the principle for a tax cut. Today we 
hear so much talk about the necessity to 
accelerate Our economy and for good reason, 
but why is it that those who are interested 
in acceleration of our economy cannot see 
that money paid to veterans under a World 
War I pension would be spent monthly in 
their community and would go directly into 
the stream of purchasing power. It would 
better the economy of that community im- 
mediately and the country as a whole and 
yet would be subject to taxation against 
those where it was spent, which in turn 
would offset the cost of the pension. There 
is no doubt that pensions to veterans would 
increase the business tempo throughout the 
Nation and would go a long way to reduce 
our chronic unemployment problem we read 
so much about. It would stimulate the 
economy at the point where it would do the 
most good, that is, increasing purchasing 
power for the buying of consumer goods. 
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As we have gone along today, we have 
tried to inform you of some of the current 
objections we hear to a World War I pension, 
but we have also tried to tell you why we 
think your desire for a separate pension is 
both meritorious and justified. That brings 
us up to the big problem—why nothing hap- 
pens? For my own part, I believe there 
should be some immediate benefit voted for 
those who haye gone unbenefited so long. 
But it may be that I am in a minority, and 
I have tried to analyze why this may be so. 
Everyone in the present Congress is inter- 
ested in economy and the reduction of non- 
essential expenditures, and rightly so. But 
there are always a lot of knights who seem 
to be crusading for economy just a little 
more conspicuously than the other Mem- 
bers. But these same Members never hesi- 
tate to vote additional benefits for the veter- 
ans of World War II or the Korean conflict, 
yet nothing for the veterans for World War I. 
Why is this so? My analysis may be cold and 
cruel, but I think that it is because most 
Members feel that by not voting for a World 
War I pension, in thelr own mind they think 
they are working in the national interest for 
economy but the truth of the matter, down 
deep in their hearts they think they are safe 
from popular reprisal because there are not 
enough World War I veterans around to work 
a reprisal against them. They fear the re- 
prisal of World War II and Korean veterans 
but not that of the doughboy of 1917 and 
1918. 

Ladies and gentlemen, if it is true Mem- 
bers of Congress have no real concern or 
sympathy for World War I veterans, this can 
only mean the fight for a separate pension 
must be left to organizations such as yours 
to enlist in the Congress Members who will 
act because your cause is right in principle 
and just in purpose and not through fear of 
popular reprisal. I say to you that if the 
laws enacted for the benefit of needy veter- 
ans of World War II and Korea were good, 
these laws clearly imply the propriety of look- 
ing out for the World War I veterans to an 
equal extent. This is why I resent so strongly 
the charge that when a Member such as my- 
self appears before a meeting of World War I 
veterans like yours here today he has an ax to 
grind and his purpose is political. I say that 
from a standpoint of numbers alone, this 
kind of a charge is impossible to be true. 
There may be around a few Congressmen 
whose conscience hurts them now and then 
because they voted for World War II benefits 
and yet none up to now for World War I vet- 
erans, but these personal worries are not 
going to help much to get your bill 
Congress this session. As I have said before, 
if your bill could reach the House fioor; I am 
certain it would pass the House. The big job 
is to get the bill from committee and to the 
floor of the House. 

Earlier I quoted from General Washing- 
ton, and now let me quote from another 
great President of our country, Abraham Lin- 
coln, who said. It is the duty of all of us to 
provide for those who bore the brunt of 
battle.” I have never been opposed to the 
principle of foreign aid so long as it is spent 
in a reasonable amount. But I say that if 
we have money to care for others in the 
world we should first—let me emphasize— 
first care for our own needy. Let us never 
disown any of our own veterans. 

Our past Presidents have been responsible 
for some of the most stimulating thoughts 
regarding veteran’s pensions. None is more 


| deserving of repetition than those of Presi- 


dent Theodore Roosevelt in his first message 
to Congress in 1901. While he at that time 
referred to Veterans of the Civil War, his 
language is equally appropriate today when 
he said, “No other citizen deserves so well 
of the Republic as the veteran. They did 
the one deed which if left undone, would 
have meant that all else in our history went 
for nothing. But for their steadfast promise 
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all our annals would be meaningless and 
our great experiment in popular freedom and 
self-government a gloomy failure.” This 
most appropriately applies to the just claim 
made of our country by the veterans of 
World War I. 

I have stated publicly that I would oppose 
another increase in Congressional salaries 
until we could make some progress toward 
balancing the Federal budget, but the fact 
remains that Members of Congress have 
voted themselves three salary increases since 
the close of World War II and they have 
never done anything at all for Veterans of 
World War I. Regardless of how you, the 
Members of Congress, or any person in this 
country may feel about the matter of the 
pension for World War I Veterans, the truth 
is, whatever is going to be done should be 
considered quickly because time is fleeting. 
There were 5 million men in World War I. 
Now there are only 2,300,000 veterans left 
today. Their average age is 69.8 years. One 
hundred fifty-five thousand are going on 
each year. In any discussion about these 
pensions, first let's be fair, yet frank; then 
let’s hurry. 
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Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Dallas Morning News, of Thursday, 
June 13, 1963, carried a meaningful fea- 
ture article by David Weber. 

The article was written in Mexico City 
where the writer observed at first hand 
the value and benefits of the Mexican 
labor law to bracero workers, their fam- 
ilies and the Republic of Mexico itself. 
These farm workers bring back to their 
country words of praise for the Amer- 
ican people and the farmers for whom 
they worked. 

I commend this splendid article to 
the Members of the House, which is as 
follows: 

Mexicans TROUBLED Over Move To END 

Bracero PLAN 
(By David Weber) 

Mexico Crry.—Mexico could be in serious 
trouble if the United States closes its doors 
to “braceros,” the migratory farm workers 
who every year go north of the border to 
help bring in the crops. 

The U.S. House of Representatives voted 
to terminate the bracero program at the end 
of this year. Although it may be reversed, 
the decision has thrown many thoughtful 
Mexicans into deep gloom. 

If the bracero is legislated out of existence, 
they fear, Mexico's economy and possibly 
its political stability will suffer. 

Bracero dollars, about 35 million of them 
every year, have traditionally made up a 
third of Mexico's favorable balance of pay- 
ments. More significant than the loss of dol- 
lars is the burden that these 200,000 workers 
would throw on the already strained rural 
unemployment in Mexico. 

The lack of food, work and land—exag- 
gerated in recent years by persistent droughts 
and Mexico's inexorable population growth— 
has turned the docile peasant into an active 
and angry political factor that Is particu- 
larly worrying to the Government because of 
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next year’s presidential election. If the 
bracero is added to the huge rural unem- 
ployment lists, the situation could be ex- 
plosive. 

Some Mexican leaders, however, are mak- 
ing a studied effort to shrug off the possible 
demise of the bracero program. It hurts 
their nationalistic pride to see native sons 
having to go to another country to earn a 
living. 

Braceros themselves have no such com- 
punction. They are all too happy to be 
among the chosen few who can go over to 
the “other side“ and work at stoop labor for 
a few months for U.S. dollars. Often these 
earnings tide them and their families over 
the entire year. 

“I was up in Texas for 3 months last year,” 
said Indaleclo Morquecho,” and made $450. 
When I got home I invested part of the 
money here and there and this is what has 
kept us going, mostly.“ Morquecho, 33, has 
four children. Between bracero trips, he 
finds occasional work as a relief driver on a 
city bus, The pay is $1.40 a day. “This 
doesn't quite cover the rent, but it is some- 
thing. It has kept me busy until the hiring 
started again.” 

The trouble is that for Morquecho and 
thousands of other professional braceros, 


there isn't any hiring. Automation on U.S. 


farms has steadily cut into jobs for Mexican 
farmhands. Then, too, there has been 
pressure from U.S, labor groups, higher min- 
imum wages that some farmers say have 
forced them to cut back the number of 
workers they can hire. Five years ago, nearly 
a half million Mexican workers crossed over 
into the United States. Last year, there 
were fewer than 200,000. 

For this reason, every day is a heartbreak- 
ing repetition of unopened doors and un- 
signed contract papers for literally thousands 
of experienced braceros who patiently gather 
in the shady plaza before the old Cuidadela 
hiring center in Mexico City. They show up 
every morning and press in as close as they 
can to the peeling gray doors which open 
from time to time to admit a trickle of appli- 
cants. Blue-helmeted police grenadiers 
armed with clubs and tear-gas guns keep 

them back, but as soon as the guard 
relaxes they push forward again hopefully. 
All day they wait, until at last they see the 
officials come out and get in their cars and 
drive home. The hopeful braceros drift 
off then, but the next morning they are back 


“What else can we do?” asked Salvador 
Perez Carmona, a weathered man who has 
spent the last 5 summers in either Texas 
or California. “It’s too late for most of us 
to learn a new trade. Farming is our work, 
but there's no work for us now. Not even 
up there, on the other side.” 


Defense Nourishes Gadget Industry 
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OF NEVADA 
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Wednesday, June 26, 1963 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, the 


‘electronics industry has become one of 


the most significant and growing enter- 
prises in this industrial nation of ours. 
As the industry has grown, it has 
raised some problems, not the least of 
which flows from its great significance 
for our national defense effort. I was 
therefore pleased to see an incisive arti- 
cle written by Allen M. Smythe relating 
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to efforts which should interest all of us 
to make more economic use of electronic 
parts in our procurement policies. 

The electronics industry, in my opin- 
jon, is destined to play an increasingly 
important role in national security in 
the years ahead, and the article which 
appeared June 14 in the Washington 
Evening Star points out its growing sig- 
nificance. Since there is a great need 
to encourage the Department of Defense 
to simplify and standardize their elec- 
tronic equipment, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEFENSE NOURISHES GADGET INDUSTRY 

(By Allen M. Smythe) 

Electronics industry is booming because of 
military orders. Of the $13.8 billion busl- 
ness expected this year by the industry, $8 
billion will be defense orders. These 
amounts are for electronic hardware. 

In addition, the Pentagon expects to spend 
$2 billion for electronic research and devel- 
opment, 90 percent of which will go to pri- 
vate contractors. This amount has re- 
mained constant for several years although 
defense research varies from $5 to $7 billion 
annually. 

There is no sharp line of demarcation be- 
tween some electrical products and electronic 
material. However, defense officials and the 
industry includes in the electronic category 
such items as, guidance systems, radar, infra- 
red products, communications, navigation 
systems, flre- control, thermoelectric conver- 
sions, solar cells, countermeasures, com- 
puters and data processing. 

The volume of this “expensive gadgetry” 
has led the cost-conscious Defense Secretary 
McNamara to urge the three armed services 
to simplify and standardize their electronic 
equipment. Save for a slow but steadily 
Increasing reliability and some important 
developments in microelectronics, his ex- 
hortations have been in vain. 

Mr. McNamara’s assignment to Defense 
Supply Agency to handle the common-use 
electrical and electronic items affects only a 
very small part and value of the equipment 
used à 


Most of the defense electronic purchases 
go to the contractor in the form of subcon- 
tracts, often in the second and third tler. 
This is because electronic products are now 
interwoven in all weapon systems. 

Electronic equipment may run as high as 
40 percent dollarwise, in the expensive 
ground equipment for ballistic missiles. In 
the missiles alone, the percentage may be 
15 to 20. 

Defense vehicles average only 5 percent 
of their cost for electronics, mainly com- 
munication equipment. Aircraft costs for 
electronics vary from 15 to 35 percent. The 
higher percentage applies to fighters and 
bombers which have fire-control and long 
range guidance. 

All naval vessels carry expensive and spe- 
cially designed electronic equipment. It 
varies according to the ship’s mission. Be- 
cause of vibration and distance from supply 
depots, most equipment is delivered with a 
generous package of parts. 

Much of the defense research and devel- 
opment is being directed now toward micro- 
electronics. 

Common use items assigned to the Defense 
Supply Agency to buy include, resistors, cir- 
cuit breakers, tubes, switches, relays, sole- 
noids, colls and transformers. DSA buying 
of these items will be around $105 million 
this year and will double next year. 

DSA handles 12,000 orders a day against 
an inventory of over 400,000 items. These 
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items and parts are used to repair an im- 
posing roster of weapon systems and elec- 
tronic subsystems. this $335 mil- 
lion inventory requires 4,450 employees. 


Independence of Malagasy 
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Mr. POWELL, Mr. Speaker, today the 
Republic of Malagasy celebrates the 
third anniversary of her independence, 
and we wish to take this opportunity to 
send warm felicitations to His Excellency 
the President of the Republic of Mala- 
gasy, Philibert Tsiranana; and His Ex- 
cellency the Malagasy Ambassador to 
the United States, Louis Rakotomala. 

Red Isle, De de Boeuf, Island of Mys- 
tery—these are some of the epithets 
that have been applied to the island of 
Madagascar, which achieved independ- 
ence from France on June 26, 1960, as the 
Malagasy Republic. Fourth largest 
among the islands of the world, Mada- 
gascar’s total area is approximately 
equal to that of our States of New Mex- 
ico and Colorado combined. 

Island of Mystery is a fitting name for 
Madagascar, for the origins of the Mal- 
gache people are shrouded in uncertain- 
ty. Early historical accounts indicate 
that the island's first settlers probably 
migrated by raft or canoe from the area 
around Malaya and Indonesia some 2,000 
years ago; the matrix of the island’s 
culture is Malayo-Indonesian. Although 
Madagascar lies 250 to 500 miles off the 
coast of southeast Africa, its atmosphere 
is more oriental than African. It has, 
in fact, been called “Africa’s Asian Is- 
land.“ Its language recalls Malayan 
rather than an African tongue. Its 
countryside is dotted by mile after mile 
of rice paddies. In Tananarive, the cap- 
ital and largest city, the visitor can see 
rickshas pulled along the winding cob- 
blestone streets. 

The history of the world's fourth larg- 
est island has been made more interest- 
ing still by the mingling of cultures. Its 
coastal regions were settled by Africans 
who migrated from the continent. Be- 
ginning about the 12th century Arab 
traders established posts on the coast 
and added immigrants to the island pop- 
ulation, From the 17th century on Eu- 
ropeans—Portuguese, Dutch, French, 
and British—added their settlements to 
an already heterogeneous civilization. 
Malagasy has truly been “porous to the 
winds of the world,” as its national poet 
and Minister of Economic Affairs has 
proudly stated. 

Malagasy's emergence as a modern in- 
dependent state was made possible only 
because the country's leaders were able 
to weld the island's diverse cultural ele- 
ments into a harmonious community. 
Since independence the Republic has 
achieved considerable success in further- 
ing the integrating of its diverse cultures 
and in expanding its economic develop- 
ment. 
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In politics the Malagasy Government 
has been stable, moderate, and pro- 
Western. The Malagasy Republic has 
an opposition party and opposition press, 
and no Malagasy is in prison for his po- 
litical views. In external relations the 
Republic’s insularity has not resulted in 
isolationism. It became a member of 
the Monrovia group and the Union of 
African and Malagasy States, and re- 
cently at Addis Ababa signed the charter 
of inter-African unity. The Malagasy 
Republic has been a member of the 
United Nations since the year of its in- 
dependence. 

In the economic sphere the Malagasy 
Republic has one very important asset— 
it is self-sufficient. It has a rich variety 
of animal, vegetable, and mineral re- 
sources and has been able not only to 
feed a population that is growing at the 
rate of nearly 3 percent a year but also to 
increase its exports of agricultural prod- 
ucts. Malagasy’s development plan has 
resulted in the further improvement of 
agriculture and the extension of culti- 
vation. 

In the field of education exceptional 
advances have been made. There are 
now about 2,500 primary schools, and 
there has been a rapid increase in the 
number of youths receiving a secondary 
and higher education. 

In summary, we salute you, President 
Tsiranana and the Malgache people, for 
your accomplishments in the first 3 years 
of independence and wish you continued 
success in the future. 


Modern Art Comes to West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the Charleston (W. Va.) Ga- 
zette-Mail, in its issue of June 16, 1963, 
has an article dealing with modern art 
in West Virginia during this centennial 
year of my State. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ART IN APPALACHIA 

On Sunday, January 27, 1963, modern art 
came to West Virginia. 

Prior to that date, discussions of the sub- 
ject were probably limited to teachers and 
a few amateur painters whose work was re- 
garded with amusement, or, at best, a kindly 
tolerance reserved for those who are not en- 
tirely normal, 

But on that Sunday—a day that for West 
Virginians may live in infamy as great as a 
Sunday in December 1941—the winners of 
the West Virginia Centennial painting and 
sculpture competition were announced. 

Overnight, as the president of West Vir- 
ginia University later remarked to a Charles- 
ton luncheon club, of the State's 1,860,000 
population, “1 million became art critics.” 
The other 860,000, according to the univer- 
sity president, were basketball coaches. 

The winning painting, the center of the 
controversy, was called “West Virginia 
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Moon” and its creator was an art instructor 
at West Virginia University, Joseph F. Moss, 
who later told a newspaper writer that the 
whole thing had come to him in a dream. 
“Maybe I shouldn't tell you this,” Moss said. 
“Some people think I'm a nut already.” He 
was right. 

Moss’ sanity, along with that of the Texas 
art museum director who had picked the 
winners, James Johnson Sweeney, was pub- 
licly questioned. The names of Moss and 
Sweeney were anathema to West Virginians 
who felt put upon, tricked, degraded, and 
ridiculed by “West Virginia Moon.” 

What stirred up all the trouble was a 
construction of six battered boards on which 
had been nalled part of a screen door. In 
the door stood the stick figure of aman and 
in the upper left-hand section of the paint- 
ing, or construction, or what-have-you, was 
a ghostly looking moon. For this, Moss re- 
ceived $1,963—and more unkind words than 
he could count. 

The man on the street, whose untutored 
opinion on any subject is believed by news- 
paper editors to be gospel and therefore 
eagerly sought, was voluble in denunciation 
of Moss, Sweeney. West Virginia Moon,” and 
anyone or anything elae within striking 
range. “It’s terrible,” said Mrs. Dorothy Ab- 
bot, of 4908 Noyes Avenue. It's ugly,” said 
Mrs. Dora Pritt, of 315 10th Street, Belle. 
It's nothing,” said Mrs. J. G. Bordas, of 1568 
Jackson Street. “It’s atrocious and sicken- 
ing,” said Charleston’s Mayor John Shanklin. 
“It doesn't look too becoming,” said Richard 
Brennion, of 1578 Clark Road, age 11. 

“What has West Virginia done to Texas 
that this fellow Sweeney would do this to 
us?” asked a State legislator plaintively. 

Bernard F. Welpper, a Charleston artist 
whose paintings are of the representational 
school, accused Judge Sweeney of throwing 
out any painting that was recognizable, in- 
cluding Weipper's. “He prefers ugliness in 
place of beauty, disorder in place of har- 
mony, and senselessness in place of reason.“ 
said Weipper, his beard bristling. “He who 
steals our art show steals trash.” 

A Charleston junk dealer, Walter Clark, 
declared his place of business to be an art 
museum. Clark was roundly and publicly 
applauded and, evidently taking this as a call 
from the electorate, later donned a cowboy 
hat and ran for the Republican mayoralty 
nomination, He was defeated. 


Meanwhile back at the art museum in 
Texas, Sweeney was defending himself. “The 
pictures and sculptures which received 
I thought were very good, excellent,” he 
said. “I picked what I liked best. I don't 
pretend I'm right or wrong and I don’t pre- 
tend the next man would agree with me. 
St. Thomas Aquinas was once asked what 
was his standard of Judgment and he said 
the standard of the highest trained sen- 
sibility. It was on that basis that I made 
my selection.” 

And Moss had his defenders. 


I'm very much in favor of West Virginia 
Moon, " said Mrs. Janice Arnold, who paints 
under the name Janice Washburn. “In 
principle, it’s the greatest thing that's hap- 
pened to West Virginia in 100 years. People 
have been stimulated to talk about art and 
that's no small achievement. Im delighted 
that Hawk's Nest at Sunrise’ or ‘Sunset on 
the Kanawha,’ or something like that didn't 
win. Photography has advanced so far now 
that I feel if you want realism, take a pic- 
ture. Let the artist use his imagination and 
put his feelings on canvas. We've got to 
learn not to take just accepted things for 
beauty.” 

Miss Lucina Keane, an art teacher at Morris 
Harvey College, dismissed most of the out- 
cry against “West Virginia Moon,” saying: 
“Such expressions are to be expected when 
there are innovations in any field. The re- 
marks reflect the state of esthetic develop- 
ment of the speaker more than they describe 
the work of art.” 
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Dwight D. Elsenhower was dragged into 
the controversy by Mrs. Lynn Laskin, director 
of the art gallery at sunrise where the cen- 
tennial exhibit was later shown. The former 
President, said Mrs. Laskin, “said that free- 
dom of the arts is a basic freedom—that the 
artist must be free to create.” 

Prof. John Clarkson, head of the univer- 
sity’s art department, argued that West 
Virginians should be proud of the exhibit, 
including “West Virginia Moon,” and that the 
show was one “that might be seen, without 
embarrassment, in New York, London, Paris, 
or Rome, the art centers of the world.” 

In spite of the voices asking reason, how- 
ever, the natives continued restless. Letters 
to the editor poured in to newspapers in 
such floods that they were shortened to para- 
graphs and finally simply words. And, the 
words weren't flattering. Sometimes they 
weren't even coherent. 

What of the artist himself? Contacted 
at the time his work had been picked as 
the winner, Moss said: “I can see the pos- 
sibility that people may be offended by this 
but I hope they don't take it that way. 
I think if they look at it they might find 
a condition that exists in West Virginia that 
I've tried to indieate with this painting. 
It might be the moon that shines over West 
Virginia. I realize that it shines over the 
entire world. It looks different when it 
shines over West Virginia, maybe. It isn’t 
anything intended to be uncomplimentary. 
It looks complimentary, maybe.” 

A couple of months later, Moss again was 
interviewed. This time he wasn't quite so 
defensive. 

“I certainly didn't mean to belittle West 
Virginia,” he sald. “You may say that I am 
proud of West Virginia, and I also see faults 
in West Virginia. I thought my old boards 
were beautiful, and as a matter of fact I 
think this painting is beautiful. Beauty is 
relative, you know.” 

Beauty is relative—a rose by any other 
name—and West Virginia Moon“ just 
might have had another name. When Moss 
arrived in Huntington to deliver his entry, 
he reported, he found out that the paintings 
had to have titles. Until then he hadn't 
given it much thought. So much for hidden 

ce there. 

“West Virginia Moon” tended to over- 
shadow the rest of the paintings and sculp- 
ture chosen for exhibition—all of which were 
modern, impressionistic, and abstract. Any 
one of them would have been enough to 
rouse the backwoods ire of a West Virginian 
whose feeling is that the highest art is 
reflected in the magazine covers of Norman 
Rockwell. Taken together, they made him 
see red. 

This same West Virginian was slightly 
taken aback, however, by art criticism from 
an entirely unexpected source—Soviet Pre- 
mier Khrushchey. Khrushchev had told 
Russian artists in no uncertain terms that 
he wanted paintings of tractors that looked 
like tractors and no more of this messing 
around. The West Virginian who had been 
screaming about West Virginia Moon“ being 
a blot on the State's escutcheon found him- 
self the uncomfortable bedfellow of the 
tubby Communist boss. 

As the art exhibit moved about the State, 
“West Virginia Moon“ attracted crowds of 
curious spectators in droves. Its nearest 
rival was a piece of sculpture made out 
of what looked like the rusted crankshaft 
of an automobile and entitled “Mother, Is 
the Gold Star Still in the Window?” 

At first the West Virginia Centennial Com- 
mission had shaken in its boots and run 
for cover when the winners were announced. 
But as arguments grew louder and contro- 
versy piled on controversy, the centennial 
commission realized it had a gold mine. 

“It suddenly dawned on us that everyone 
was talking about this,” an employee of the 
commission said. “It was just about the 
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first thing to do with the centennial that 
had been talked about. Most people, I guess, 
had been pretty lethargic up until then. 
The centennial seemed to be dragging its 
feet—no one really seemed interested. Then 
West Virginia Moon’ came along and no 
one was talking about anything else. It was 
wonderful.” 

While this might seem an acceptance of 
the philosophy, “I don't care what you say 
about me just so you spell my name right,” 
it was true. For the first time, a centennial 
event had aroused the Interest of the people 
of the State. 

The merits of “West Virginia Moon” and 
the other centennial art exhibits as art will 
have to be left to the experts. Suffice to say 
that, whatever the final Judgment, no work 
of art in the past 100 years had attracted 
such attention in the Mountain State. And 
it was a safe bet that at least another 100 
years might pass before art and West Vir- 
ginia collided with such force again. 


Lottery Thriving in New Zealand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, as sponsor of 
legislation to establish a national lottery 
in the United States as a means of rais- 
ing $10 billion a year in additional reve- 
nue, I would like to bring to the attention 
of the Members of this House an article 
that appeared in the Sunday, June 23, 
issue of the New York Times. 

I heartily recommend that every Mem- 
ber of this House read this article: 

LOTTERY THRIVING IN NEW ZEALAND 


AUCKLAND, NEw ZEALAND, June 22.—To any 
American State planning to establish a lot- 
tery, the advice from New Zealand would be: 
“Beware of the profits.” 

New Zealand inaugurated a legal lottery 
a year and a half ago. During that time 
most of the criticisms have died down, but 
arguments about what to do with the sur- 
plus have become steadily more heated. 

Churches and other antigambling interests 
objected to the introduction of the lottery, 
but this new game of chance rapidly became 
so firmly established that they have seen 
little point in continuing to campaign 

it. 


Predictions that it would foster a gam- 
bling mania have not been fulfilled. At the 
outset business was very brisk. The demand 
for tickets exceeded the supply. But now 
the lottery has settled down to a regular 
routine, with about one drawing a week. 
Recently there has been even a slight falling- 
off in demand. > 

Tickets in the New Zealand state lottery, 
called the “Golden Kiwi,” cost 70 cents each. 
Drawings are held after 250,000 tickets are 
sold. The first prize is $33,000. There are 
2,010 prizes in each lottery, with total prize 
money of $92,400. 


PROFITS PROVE EMBARRASSING 


The Government has been pleased at the: 


tax paid on tickets—$1,750,000 from the first 
100 drawings—but it has been gravely em- 
barrassed about utilization of the profits. 
These have amounted to $5,040,000 from the 
100 lotteries. 

This wae the last problem anyone expected. 
Under the law, proceeds go to worthy causes, 
and when business exceeded expectations the 
Government was happy to see the sums which 
became available for this purpose. 
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But the Government has found that giving 
money away is an even more thankless task 
than raising taxes. Except for a few organ- 
izations that object to lottery profits on moral 
grounds, almost every charitable, artistic, 
educational, youth, senior citizens, sporting 
or recreational enterprise in the country feels 
entitled to a share in the profits. 

Those that have not received grants com- 
plain loudly that their cases are far better 
than those of societies that have been Ta- 
vored, 

Buyers of tickets believe more money 
should go into the prizes. 

Taxpayers want the profits paid into Gov- 
ernment funds, so that the income tax can 
be cut. 

SCIENTISTS WANT A SUBSIDY 


Scientists declare that research is the most 
neglected of all causes, and will return the 
biggest dividends if subsidized. 

Newspapers say that instead of frittering 
away a few dollars on a Boy Scout den here 
and a ladies’ bowling club there, the Govern- 
ment should devote the whole amount to one 
major interest, such as hospitals. e 

Special criticism is being directed at the 
fact that politicians control the disposal of 
largess, leading to fears of its use as patron- 
age. 

Now the harassed Minister of Internal Af- 
fairs, Sir Leon Gotz, has turned the problem 
over to an elaborate system of committees. 
A controlling body has been set up with rep- 
resentatives of both political parties and non- 
political interests. Six advisory committees 
deal with scientific research, medical affairs, 
welfare, youth and recreation, aged and in- 
firm, and art and culture. 

But the Government is still in trouble. 
Complaints are pouring in that the system is 
unwieldy, that profits are accumulating 
while committees ponder, and that a sense 
of purpose and direction is lacking. 

Critics may still bring further changes in 
the method of . The Government is 
finding that lottery profits are far from be- 
ing political assets. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE ALONE IN UNITED STATES 


New Hampshire, under a bill signed last 
April 30, became the first State in the United 
States since 1894 to have a legal lottery. 
Principal opposition to the measure had been 
on moral grounds. 

Starting some time after next March 1. 
there will be two drawings a year, for a total 
of $200,000 in prizes. The problem of what 
to do with any profits will not arise; the 
money is earmarked for school aid. 

Out-of-State patrons are expected to con- 
tribute heavily to the success of the lottery. 
New Hampshire has only 607,000 people, not 
enough to buy a sufficient number of the $3 
tickets to make the scheme a major source 
of revenue. 


Let Congress Know 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 26,1963 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
thinking and the reasoning of the peo- 
ple back home on issues confronting us 
are most important to the Members of 
the Congress. A very good editorial on 
this matter appeared on June 25 in the 
Morning Call, a leading newspaper of 
Allentown, Pa. Under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I quote the 
said editorial, as follows: 
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Ler CONGRESS Know 


Congress may not be the most perfect 
watchdog, but it’s the only one taxpayers 
have in Washington and there are times 
when it deserves considerably more thanks 
than usually is given. 

The other week, for example, it prevented 
appropriation of a half billion dollars more 
for the Area Redevelopment Administration. 
After a careful look at the agency, it dis- 
covered that while the cost was high the 
results were meager and often bad. 

Now the record of foreign aid is being 
scanned and indications are another half 
billion will be saved. Here Congress gen- 
erally is more sensitive than the executive 
branch and considerably more thoughtful 
of the taxpayer than the State Department. 

Administration efforts to create an ex- 
pensive Department of Urban Affairs also 
have been blocked by the legislative arm. 
The department would have given the Fed- 
eral Government an important voice in the 
affairs of American cities and ultimately 
would have added a few Dillion dollars to 
annual national budgets. 

There's a good chance it will defeat the 
mass tranrportation bill and save more 
money. This administration gimmick is 
little more than a plan under which every- 
one would join in paying the commuter’s 
carfare at income tax time rather than 
having riders drop their own coins in the 
fare box. 

Certainly Congress is not faultless. It 
has been responsible for some expensive 
follies. However, the big drive to have the 
Federal Government spend increasing 
slices of the American family budget gen- 
erally ts launched by the executive depart- 
ments. 

The pressures on Congress to spend and 
spend are tremendous. When it cuts a few 
million here and there or refuses to go 
along with new programs some thanks are 
due from those who exert even greater pres- 
sures. These are the voters who elect all 
Senators and Representatives and to whom 
many are quite sensitive. 


Racial Disturbances 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, 
two editorials written by Mr. George 
Shannon, editor of the Shreveport Jour- 
nal, on the subject of racial disturb- 
ances, have particularly impressed me 
recently, in that they highlight an as- 
pect that is often conveniently omitted 
in the newspapers of the North and East. 

The first is entitled Not Appalling, 
but Tragic” and pinpoints the callous- 
ness of the racists when the victim in 
these tragedies is white rather than 
Negro. 

The second editorial, “Racial Crisis in 
Indiana,” concerns itself with a recent 
crisis in Greenfield, Ind., when, for the 
first time, the full impact of racial mix- 
ing was brought home to the residents 
of that northern town. It confirms the 
conviction many of us in the South have 
had for years; that, what has always 
been put aside as “a southern problem” 
would be recognized as everyone's prob- 
lem once it had touched them. 
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I commend both these editorials to the 
attention of my colleagues. 
RACIAL CRISIS In InpIANA 
Greenfield, Ind., is in the throes of a racial 
crisis, 


It all started when Eli Lilly & Co. an- 
nounced recently that about 140 of its In- 
dianapolis employees would be transferred 
to its expanded Greenfield plant. More 
than a dozen of these employees are Negro 
technicians. 

For an account of Greenfield's reaction, 
read the following paragraphs from a news 
story in the Indianapolis Times of May 26: 

“Greenfield, like many small cities sur- 
rounding Indianapolis, has virtually no Ne- 
groes. There is Just one Negro family in 
the city now. 

“Weston Village is the subdivision which 
seems likely to be the first neighborhood 
integrated in Greenfield. 

“The 13-year-old subdivision contains 
about 400 residents in houses which range 
from upper middle class to middle class. It 
is not advisable for anyone to buy there 
who makes much less than $6,000 a year. 

“Leon Bush, Lilly technician, makes 
somewhat more than that. He lives in In- 
dianapolis. He is a Negro. 

“About 3 weeks ago, Bush and his wife 


Ladema, knowing that he would be working 


in Greenfield soon, drove to that city to 
look for a home. 

“Charies Adams, a developer of Weston 
Village, showed them through a model 
home. Bush expressed an interest in the 
house and said he would return in a few 
days to discuss the deal further. 

“Before Bush returned, Adams had 
deeded the house to somebody else. 

“But the fact that a Negro couple was seen 
examining a model home in an all-white 
neighborhood was enough to start a crisis. 

“With city officials and civic leaders offi- 
cially silent, wild rumors that a Negro wave 
soon would be moving in on Greenfield 
started to spread. 

“Developer Adams, Mayor Clifford Fields 
and Eli Lilly & Co. officials both in Greenfield 
and Indianapolis were bombarded with calls. 
Some callers were merely concerned and 
wanted information, some were anonymous 
and obscene. * * * 

“What about the people -most directly 
affected, the people of Weston Village? 

“The answers ranged from a terse ‘No 
comment, I don't want to make a statement, 
period,’ to a 20-minute dissertation on the 
Negro problem in America. 

I came to Greenfield to escape the prob- 
lem of changing neighborhoods in big cities,’ 
one person said, in indicating he did not ap- 
prove of Negroes in Weston Village. 

Integration is being pushed too fast,’ 
said another Weston Villager. ‘Just when 
moderates are beginning to call for a cau- 
tious approach, politicians, both State and 
national, push it right away.’ 

“I'm worried about my investment 
who wouldn't be?’ said another. “They tell 
us these people are high salaried and won't 
depress property values, but what if every- 
one moves out?’ 

Those people who moved here to escape 
the problem in the cities have no gripe in 
my opinion,’ said one outspoken woman. 
"How long do they think they can run away 
from a problem?“ 

“Although most persons did not care to 
give an opinion, it seemed likely that most 
oppose integration.” 

We in the South can sympathize with 
Greenfield's concern about racial integration. 
What we can't understand, however, is why 
the people of Greenfield and other northern 
communities whose attitude toward race- 
mixing obviously is the same as southerners’ 
don't make their voices heard in their State 
capitals and in Washington. 

It would seem that northerners such as 
these are in favor of integration for the 
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South, but oppose it for their own section 
of the country. 

We don't know of a single city in the South 
where 12 Negro industrial technicians 
and their families would not be welcomed as 
new residents. The difference, it seems, is 
that Southern communities have segregated 
areas, whereas many northern cities, in which 
few, if any, Negroes reside, are not so well 
prepared. 

The white northerner in these communi- 
tles really does not want racial Integration 
any more than the white southerner. He 
just pretends he does—until he's put to the 
test. 


Nor APPALLING, BUT TRAGIC 


An Associated Press dispatch from Wash- 
ington quoted President Kennedy as being 
“appalled by the barbarity” of the slaying 
of Medgar W. Evers, NAACP leader in Jack- 
son, Miss., who was shot from ambush early 
Wednesday. 

It is understandable that all Americans 
should be appalled by this terrible crime. At 
this writing, it has not been established 
whether Evers was slain by a white assassin 
or a Negro, although the northern press has 
seized upon the conclusion that his killer is 
bound to be white. 

A few hours before Evers was slain a 17- 
year-old white girl was viciously raped by 
two Negroes in peacefully integrated Dallas, 
Tex. Police reported a large amount of blood 
on the grass and on the wall of a museum 
where the double rape occurred. A pocket- 
knife also was left behind. A doctor told 
police the girl required a blood transfusion. 

The Associated Press sent thousands of 
words around the world concerning the 
Evers slaying. Only five paragraphs about 
the Dallas rape case found their way into 
AP dispatch published by the Journal. 

It is appalling to the President of the 
United States that a Negro NAACP leader 
should be slain. But apparently he accepts 
as an everyday occurrence the knife-rape of 
a teenage girl by two Negroes. 

The situation into which the President 
is plunging this Nation with his agitations 
for race mixing is not just appalling—it's 
tragic, 


Impact of a “Hemisfair” on Latin 
America Outlined 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, it is 
indeed a pleasure for me to call to the 
attention of my distinguished colleagues 
in the Congress a very fine talk made by 
one of my constituents which touches on 
a subject of interest to us all, the Alli- 
ance for Progress. 

For more than a year now, the people 
of San Antonio, Tex., have been planning 
a Fair of the Americas, or HemisFair, 
which will take place in 1968. Mr. Wil- 
liam R. Sinkin, president of the Hemis- 
Fair Corp., together with a committce of 
dedicated citizens, has devoted more than 
a year of study and work to this proj- 
ect. Mr. Sinkin is a department store 
executive and has been a leader in elvie 
affairs for many years. 

Because of the importance which this 
HemisFair will have on our overt rela- 
tionships with the Latin American coun- 
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tries, I, under unanimous consent, in- 
clude in the Appendix of today's RECORD 
the copy of a talk made by Mr. Sinkin 
before the Taxpayer’s League on June 
19, 1963: 

REMARKS OF WILLIAM R. SINKIN 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, 
the Hemisfair, or Fair of the Americas, was 
originated more than a year ago as a result 
of Con; HENRY B, GONZALEZ program 
for developing San Antonio's vast market 
potentials through free enterprise with 
countries south of the border; creating an 
economic, educational, and cultural gateway 
not only to Mexico but to Central and South 
America as well. 

Over a period of time, your Planning Com- 
mittee adopted the following theme: 

“The Fair of the Americas has for its pur- 

the reaffirmation of those basic ideals 
of individual liberty and personal dignity 
which constitute the foundation of friend- 
ship and peace that has endured in the West- 
ern Hemisphere through the years; and to 
the promotion of an even greater degree of 
unanimity whereby the peoples of the world 
may witness sovereign and independent 
countries working together in common ac- 
cord for their mutual development and 

rosperity. 

z "The Tair is dedicated to the achieve- 
ments of the Americas in commerce and in- 
dustry, in science, art, education, and the 
professions; to the creation of a mart as & 
continuing showcase for the skills and trades 
and culture of the Western Hemisphere; to 
the celebration of the 250th anniversary of 
the founding of the city of San Antonio; 
to fine entertainment; to the establishment 
of a permanent program of industrial train- 
ing for peoples of world areas, utilizing 
American ingenuity and skill to help develop 
their countries; to the development of a 
legacy of permanent structures and facilities 
that will live on as a tribute to this com- 
munity of nations and the fair.” 

That is our theme. n 

Our scope is an imaginative one. In broad 
terms and in keeping with the theme such 
things as these could be done: 

1. A tremendous historical pageant cele- 
brating the city's 250th anniversary. 

2. A symphony of the Americas to be com- 
missioned by the fair, and international or 
Pan American exhibitions to be held. 

3. An interhemisphere meeting under the 
sponsorship of the OAS. 

4. Exhibits in a permanent trade fair 
building of products of the Americas from 
Canada to Terra del Fuega. 

5. An international rodeo and livestock 
show with such participants as the gauchos 
from Argentina, 

6. An international medical meeting tied 
in with our new medical center. 

7. Ballet, dramas, music, Broadway plays, 


8. Stardrome museum of space with talk- 
ing telescopes. 

9. Voice of America broadcasts and com- 
munication exhibits. 

10. A permanent personnel training center. 

‘11. An international competition of paint- 
ing and sculpture. 

12. A wide and comprehensive exhibit of 
arts and crafts from this continent begin- 
ning with the pre-Columbian art and com- 
ing up to modern creations. 

13. A permanent trade fair building, a per- 
manent auditorium and coliseum, 

14. An institute of Latin American af- 
fairs—seminars, research library, and ar- 
chives. 

So we have our theme and an illustration 
of some of the imaginative attractions which 
can be offered by the HemisFair. 

These two will, because of their very mag- 
nitude and because of their importance to 
this country and the world today, give us 
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a third ingredient, I am sure, which is an 
excellence of execution. 

We have had a feasibility study made and 
we have been advised that our HemisFair 
will bring up to 85 million visitors to San 
Antonio—and this is a conservative estimate. 
We also know now that we can have a suc- 
cessful fair with its resultant impact upon 
our economy; the eyes of the Nation, the 
eyes of the world will be turned toward San 
Antonio for 184 days in 1968. And what 
they will see will be San Antonians standing 
in a marketplace of their own creation, 
proving that an Alliance for Progress plan 
on a people-to-people basis can be made 
to work, so successfully as to make it a per- 
manent, established fact into the future, 
engendering the kind of good will between 
nations that comes from the direct applica- 
tion of the free enterprise system. 

We are all working together in this great 
effort, business and professional people, and 
the enthusiasm has been consistently won- 
derful, 

There are a lot of problems ahead, a lot 
of work to be done. But we do not lack 
the imagination, the will to work and the 
enthusiasm to succeed. And these ingredi- 
ents are bound to bring us a successful 
HemisFair which will provide an example 
to all men, everywhere, as to what the West- 
ern Hemisphere has accomplished, is accom- 
plishing and intends to accomplish. Thank 
vou. 


Test Ban Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr, LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, one 
problem that concerns all of us inti- 
mately is the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. It is vital to the future of 
mankind that we find some way to pre- 
vent this from happening and the most 
easily obtainable and logical way would 
be through a treaty banning nuclear ex- 
plosions. 

Many individuals and many groups 
are actively working for a test ban treaty, 
Mr. Chairman, as well as our own and 
other governments. One of these groups 
is the Middle Atlantic Conference of 
Congregational Christian Churches. In 
this connection, I would like to have 
printed in the Recor a resolution sub- 
mitted by the Washington Association 
Committee and adopted by the confer- 


- ence at its 33d annual meeting at Upper 


Montclair, N.J., on May 6 and 7 of this 
year. The conference covers New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and northern Virginia. 

The resolution follows: 
NUCLEAR Test Ban TREATY AND REDUCTION or 

NUCLEAR DELIVERY Systems 

Whereas it is urgent that strenuous efforts 
be made to reduce international tensions and 
move toward an era of understanding, 
friendship and good will among peoples and 
nations; and 

Whereas we are convinced that a treaty to 
end nuclear weapons tests would deter addi- 
tional countries from becoming nuclear 
powers by generating world pressure for ad- 
herence to the agreement; and 

Whereas both the East and the West 
proved that nuclear tests above ground, un- 
der water and in outer space can be detected 
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from outside the country in which they arc 
held with the only remaining disagreement 
being detection of underground tests, and 
the means of policing; and 

Whereas a sizable reduction by both sides 
in the number of nuclear weapons stockpiles 
and their delivery systems would help dimin- 
ish much of the current international ten- 
sion and release needed resources for more 
constructive purposes; and 

Whereas we recognize that even a large- 
scale reduction in nuclear delivery systems 
can be considered only a step toward our goal 
of worldwide disarmament under the rule of 
law: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the delegates of the 
Middle Atlantic Conference of Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches acting as a Confer- 
ence of the United Church of Christ propose 
that our Government vigorously continue its 
efforts to achieve a treaty banning all nuclear 
tests (carefully exploring the proposals of 
the nonalined nations as a means of closing 
the negotiating gap); and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge our Government 
and the United Nations to continue to press 
at once for measures which would reduce the 
present stockpiles of nuclear weapons and 
their delivery systems as soon as possible; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we urge all pastors and 
members of the United Church of Christ to 
work and pray with all concerned peoples for 
a workable nuclear test ban treaty, a pro- 
gressive reduction in nuclear delivery sys- 
tems, and support of the United Nations in 
its efforts to end the cold war and bring 


lasting peace among the nations of the 
world. 


The South Dakota Poll on the 1964 
Presidential Election 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, on June 
20, 1963, the South Dakota poll, a very 
reliable barometer of political thinking 
in South Dakota conducted by a number 
of the leading daily newspapers in the 
State, announced the results of a survey 
on the 1964 presidential election. I 
think their findings are significant, and 
will be of interest to my colleagues, 

With President Kennedy assumed to 
be the 1964 Democratic candidate, poll 
participants were asked whom they 
would select if he were opposed by four 
frequently mentioned Republican con- 
tenders. Based on the results, Senator 
Barry Go.tpwarTer would give Kennedy 
the toughest competition. The replies 
on the Kennedy-Goldwater competition 
were as follows: 

John F. Kennedy, 45; Barry GOLDWATER, 
44; undecided, 11. å 


GOLDWATER is the choice of 57 percent 
of the respondents in the Second Con- 
gressional District which I represent, as 
compared to 40 percent for Kennedy. 

The results of the other trial matches 
were as follows: 

John F, Kennedy, 44; Richard Nixon, 40; 
undecided, 16. 

John F, Kennedy, 47; George Romney, 36; 
undecided, 17. 

John F, Kennedy, 50; Nelson Rockefeller, 
36; undecided, 14. 

\ 
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House Resolation 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8. 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives, During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 


Detroit, Mich, May 25, 1963. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SMITH; Americans of 
Ukrainian descent, members of the Ukrain- 
ian Congress Committee of America, Ham- 
tramck and North Eastern Detroit Branch, 
which is a Michigan chapter of the nation- 
wide organization, the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, Inc., all appeal to 
you to consider favorabley in your House 
Rules Committee the Flood resolution (H. 
Res. 14), which calls for the creation of a 
special Committee on the Captive Nations 
in the House of Representatives in Washing- 
ton. 

The establishment of such a committee 
would be in the best interest of our Nation. 
From one aspect the committee would sup- 
ply our Government with important infor- 
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mation on the plight of the captive nations 


mittee would be a real answer to the Soviet 

propaganda concerning colonialism. 
Therefore, we most urgently implore you 

to support the creation of such a committee 
in the current session of the Congress. 
Respectfully yours, 

Mary C. Podgorska, Secretary; Walter 
Tustaniwsky, Chairman; Members: 
Michael Laska, Michael Wytiahlowsky. 
Walter Ryzyj, Leontyna MHalazenko, 
Maria Andahzjak, Dr. E. Andrussak, 
W. Reshctylsnich, Nan Pancrak, W. 
Reschctysnick, Ivan Pancrak, M. 
Duzzz, Sophie Parfanowyez, M.D., 
Joseph Bajko, Joseph Kushnir, Filipina 
Sterchaluk, Wasyl Sterchaluk, Alex- 
ander Maritezar, Jaroslaw Konopada, 
Theodosia Stelmach, Ostap Zacharkilo, 
Nick Gwozd, Peter Rohatynshyi, Iks 
Wasyluk, Michael Kryzanowski, An- 
drew Hychles, Adam Ryzyj, Nicola 
Konchak, George Bronikowsky, My- 
chajts Bohaanowycz, Midych Wolo- 
dymyr, Walter Ploshchansky. 

Adrian Krupsky, Iwan Senkiw, Frank 
Behestro. Lubomyr Luczyn, Orest 
Sobol, Alexander Monchak, Nicholas 
Kostiuk, Miehael M. Shumylo, Semeh 
Duigaro, Leonard Shumejko, Stanley 
Litkewyezs, Sophie Tustaniwsky, John 
Kowalenko, Sofia Kowalenko, Joseph 
D. Harasheysky, Alexander Wakonecz- 
nyi, Maria Stadnyk, Roman Stadnyk, 
Hryhory Korbiak, Wasyl Wowk, 
Dmytro Truss, Lubomyr Kios, William 
Harasymiw, Peter Demchuk, Walter 

Anton Kobylansky. 
Czykalowsky, Luka Flys. 

Peter Sosky, John Souriko, Mykola 
Woskres, Homtromich Nowoczk, An- 
aney Nykonchak, Taroslav Tarnaysuy, 
Peter Shinuriwsky, Alexander Dai- 


kunyk, Dmytro Hyka, Paul Tkach, Jo- 


seph Porwkuych, Eugene Repeta, Wil- 
liam Senkiw, Stephen Mychajliw, Mi- 
chael Los, Iwan Dytel, John Butry, 
Andrew Mazuryk, Mike C. Samoszenko, 
Orest Kawka, Tanas Hayda, William 
Pluta, Hiroslan, E. Togan, Roman W. 
Andrushkiw, Roman Didycky, Alex 
ne pila Russ Kauzman, Jerry Sere- 
duik, 

Jaroslaw Ploshchansky, Lubomyr Kinal, 
Rostyslav Basko, Alexander Seredyn- 
sky, Bohdan Storozuk, John Kapustis, 
Stephan Skypakewych, Wolodymyr 
Dyhdalo, Josaphat Zuk, Nicholas 
Kunynsky}, Albert J. DiMatteo, George 
A. LaPonsa, Steven Chorkawy, Bohdan 
Andrushkiw, Anthony Zaplitny, Step- 
hania Zaplitny, Olga Laska. Sewera 
Bronikowski, Steve Hrynczuk, Niko- 
laus , Dmytro Paluch, 
Wolodymyr Holowaty, Nicholas Ka- 
wecky, Ewhen Kryzaniwskyj, Iwan 
Kotelka, Walter Kusznir, Paul Bytz, 
Magdalena Obuchiwsky. 

New Lonpon, Conn., 
June 16, 1963. 
Hon. Danie, J. FLOOD, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Enclosed you will find the copies 
of the letters which I sent to (1) the chair- 
man of the Committee of Rules of the House 
of Representatives and (2) my Congress- 
man. 

On this opportunity I want to express my 
sincerest thanks to you for your initiative in 
commemorating of the 45th anniversary of 
the independence of Lithuania in the House 
of Representatives. 

I hope that we will see Lithuania free in 
the near future and the persons who are 
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working hard for its freedom will be never 
forgotten by that nation. 
Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN JASYS, 
Former District Judge in Lithuania. 
New LONDON, CONN. 
June 16, 1963. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Sm: The Honorable THomas J. DoDD, 
a distinguished Senator from Connecticut, 
on the 14th of February declared in the US. 
Senate: 

“Liberation ls not a pipedream. It is the 
only conceivable way in which we can re- 
capture the political offensive. And, as every 
schoolboy knows, a side which defends itself 
when attacked but never takes the offensive, 
is bound to lose. The same is true in poll- 
tics, 

“A point in history has been reached where 
men who are free must come to the ald of 
those who seek to be free—because if they 
do not, the chances are that they will lose 
their own freedom". 

I have quoted only a few lines of the Sena- 
tor speech which is the best one ever told 
on the matter of liberation of captive na- 
tions. 

Yes, we who are free must come to the aid 
of those who are enslaved by the Red tyr- 
anny. We must take a offensive. 

Therefore I urge you to take a quick action 
on House Resolution 14. 

Respectfully yours, 
> JOHN JAsxs. 
New LONDON, CONN., 
June 16, 1963, 
Hon. WILLIAM Sr. ONGE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The Honorable DANIEL J. Fioop, 
a distinguished Congressman from Pennsyl- 
vanla—the State in which my grandfather 
lost his life in the coal mines—sent to me 
the valuable booklet, “The Speeches of Vari- 
ous Members in the Senate of the United 
States and in the House of Representatives 
on the 45th Anniversary of Declaration of 
Independence of Lithuania.” 

Incidently I received this booklet on June 
15, 1963—on the day of 23d anniversary when 
“the Soviet Union tore up its treaty obliga- 
tions with its small neighbor on the Baltic 
Sea, invaded Lithuania and the other two 
Baltic States of Latvia and Estonia, sup- 
pressed their freedom and independence, and 
has subjected them to ruthless Communist 
exploitation ever since,” quotation from your 
fine speech. 

I and my family, being thankful for your 
fine declaration in the House of Representa- 
tives and for the Introduction of your reso- 
lution on the liberation of Baltic States, 
urge you to do everything possible that 
quick action might be taken on your reso- 
lution and also on the House Resolution 14, 
now under consideration in the Committee 
of Rules. 
Respectfully yours, 
Jonn Jasys. 
West ROXBURY, MASS., 

May 7, 1963. 
Hon. HASTINGS KEITH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN KEITH: We can start to 
exploit the weaknesses in the Communist 
colonial empire by developing an effective 
policy toward the captive nations. 

Last January, Congressmen Froon and 
Derwinsxi Introduced House Resolutions 14 
and 15, respectively, which would implement 
the Captive Nations Week resolution of 1959 
and establish a Special Committee on the 
Captive Nations. This committee would 
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conduct inquiries into, study and prepare 
concrete recommendations for an effective 


national 
of all Americans. 
Presently, House Resolution 14 is pending 
House Committee on Rules. 


Smrra, chairman of House Rules Commit- 
tee, favoring House Resolution 14 would stir 
the committee to action. The committee 
would open public hearings on the proposed 
legislation and consequently bring the meas- 
ure to the floor in the House of 
Representatives. 

Your action and support in this matter 
will do much for the establishment of a 
Special Committee on the Captive Nations. 

Sincerely yours, 
UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
or AMERICA, INC., BOSTON BRANCH, 
OREST SZCZUDLUK, 
Public Relations. 
Racine, WIS., 
May 29, 1963. 
Con, DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Ma. ConcressMan: The Racine Com- 
mittee of the Armenian Revolutionary Fed- 
eration informs you that a resolution has 
been passed by our unit supporting passage 
of House Resolution 14, submitted by you, 
which calls for the formation of a Special 
Committee on Captive Nations. 

Recent developments worldwide and in 
Washington make the formation of such a 
Committee imperative to the security and 
welfare of the United States, and will bring 
added hope to the t; people of the 
once free nations today in Soviet bondage. 

We are, in addition to this letter con- 
tacting our Congressman as well as Congress- 
man Howargp W. Smirn, head of the Rules 
Committee, urging him to release your re- 
solution to the House floor for quick debate 


and passage. 

May I take this opportunity to commend 
you for your stand in this regard, and to as- 
sure you of our every support of your 
measure? 

Sincerely, 
Dr. G. BUHADOVR. 


Bold Cuba Policy Urged Upon 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
menacing question of Cuba was discussed 
by leaders and specialists in civic, Latin 
American, military, and strategic affairs. 
Reports from this meeting were pub- 
lished by Freedom House in a booklet en- 
titled, “What Can We Do About Cuba?” 
It was also brought out by the New York 
Times, June 4, 1963, saying the bold 
Cuban policy was urged upon that United 
States. 

All members of the conference agreed 
upon three points: First, Castro’s regime 
can be toppled without U.S. military 
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action; second, hit-and-run raids are 
contributing to Castro's difficulties, 
and third, raids not staged from bases 
on U.S. soil do not endanger the peace. 
The committee was in consensus on 
the following subjects: the necessity of 
taking risks in policy, a call for a clear 
exposition of this country’s commitment, 
the desirability of forthright leadership 
and bipartisan consultations, expanded 
support for Cuban exiles and freedom 
fighters, a program for training of ref- 
ugees, greater efforts for social and 
economic welfare in Latin America, the 
danger of military dictatorships and the 
trend toward neutralism. Following is 
the article from the New York Times, 
June 4, 1963: 
[From the New York Times, June 4, 1963] 


Boro Cusa Porter Urcep Upon UNITED 
STATES; GOAL or LIBERATION BACKED IN 
Freenom Houskx REPORT 


A national policy to liberate Cuba “by all 
necessary means” was urged yesterday by a 
group of civilian leaders in a report pub- 
lished by Freedom House. 

The report was based on a 3-day assembly 
held 5 weeks ago at New York University’s 
Gould House, Ardsley-on-Hudson. The con- 
ference was attended by 25 specialists in 
Latin American affairs and military and stra- 
tegic problems of the cold war, and leaders 
in related fields. 

There was often sharp division between 
the members of the conference. On the 
other hand there was fairly close agreement 
on three points: (1) Castro's regime can be 
toppled without U.S. military action; (2) hit- 
and-run raids are contributing to Castro’s 
difficulties: and (3) raids not staged from 
bases on U.S. soil do not endanger the peace. 

QUESTION POSED 


The Freedom House report asked why 
there had been no “tough, ironclad ban on 
the shipment of American goods in any ves- 
sel of any line that trades with Cuba.” 

The proposal was made that “an outstand- 
ing personality” be appointed to a Federal 
post on Cuba, or Latin American affairs. 

There was support of a proposal that the 
Alliance for Progress activities—such as the 
labor institutes now underway- be enlarged. 
The report continued: 

“Through every possible channel, we must 
assist the organized underground inside 
Cuba, bring to bear our extensive resources 
and experience.” 

The report concluded: 

“Our leaders must keep us informed of 
the facts and their plans for the future; we 
must keep our leaders informed of the peo- 
ple’s judgment and willingness to sacrifice.” 

The report said that there were many in- 
termediate alternatives between U.S. policy 
toward Cuba and invasion. 

Thirty-five possible forms of action were 
specified in the report to demonstrate that 
the United States has many options for 
resolving the Cuban problem without resort 
to unilateral force. 

US. PROCRASTINATION SCORED 


Participants of the conference concluded 
that U.S. procrastination toward the regime 
of Premier Fidel Castro permits further Com- 
munist entrenchment and makes the goal of 
removing Castro and/or Soviet troops more 
manageable. 

The participants also concluded that the 
nature of Cuba’s economy under a post-Cas- 
tro government should be decided by elected 
representatives of the Cuban people without 
any form of U.S. dictation. 

The report advocated support for the Alli- 
ance for Progress and increased efforts to 
raise Latin American living standards. 

But it warned that essential social re- 
forms must not be considered a substitute 
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for direct, militant opposition to commu- 
nism. 

The group noted that the Marshall plan 
did not take hold until the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization provided the shield 
against the military threat of communism. 

The report summarized major areas of con- 
sensus among the participants, many of 
whom differed sharply on other subjects: The 
necessity of taking risks in policy, a call for 
a clear exposition of this country's commit- 
ment, the desirability of forthright leader- 
ship and bipartisan consultations, expanded 
support for Cuban exiles and freedom fight- 
ers, a program for training for refugees, 
greater efforts for social and economic wel- 
fare in Latin America, the danger of military 
dictatorships and the trend toward neutral- 
ism. 
The conference was convened by freedom 
house in association with the Citizens Com- 
mittee for a Free Cuba. 

Discussion leaders included Prof. Frank 
Tannenbaum of the school of International 
Affairs at Columbia University, Leo Cherne, 
executive director of the Research Institute 
of America, and Daniel James, author and 
executive secretary of the Citizens Commit- 
tee for a Free Cuba. 


The Alliance for Progress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
including in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an excellent and thought-provoking edi- 
torial by Mr. O. Roy Chalk, publisher and 
editor in chief of El Diario-LaPrensa, 
which was published in that newspaper 
in New York City on June 24, 1963. The 
editorial follows: 

Wat's WRONG WITH THE ALLIANCE FOR 

PROGRESS? 
(By O. Roy Chalk) 

In our opinion, the reason for the basic 
failure of the Alliance for Progress lies in 
the fact that those who administer AID and 
have the responsibility for its implementa- 
tion either lack the authority to act in ac- 
cordance with their convictions or lack the 
“guts” to make a decision on their own 
responsibility. Apparently, the advisory com- 
mittee of outside agencies, World Bank, 
Treasury, etc., who are not charged with the 
responsibilities of administering the Alliance 
for Progress have taken backstage control 
and have transformed, what was intended as 
a spirited horse, into a twisted, slow-moving 
camel. A change in authority, organization, 
and decisionmaking power is a matter of 
immediate urgency. 

If the administrators of the Alliance for 
Progress and the Agency for International 
Development actually have both authority as 
well as responsibility, but because of outside 
agency coercion lack the courage of their 
convictions and fear to oppose such commit- 
tees, then this authority and responsibility 
should be taken from them. It should then 
be placed in the hands of a businesslike 
authority willing to perform its duties. Such 
an authority could be a newly proposed 
inter-American business authority. 

Another obvious weakness of the Alliance 
for Progress is its cross-eyed focal direction. 
While appearing to be watching the interest 
of people, it sees only governments. The 
Alliance is concentrating too much on gorv- 
ernment-to-government programs rather 
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than people-to-people programs, Social re- 
forms, agrarian reforms and governmental 
public projects are admirable. But when 
the Alllance puts excessive emphasis on this 
governmental area and too little in areas of 
private industry, then the Alliance is over- 
looking its greatest opportunity and its ma- 
jor strength. Aiding people to aid them- 
selves in the industrial growth of Latin 
America, assisting people to raise their 
standards of living and to create more jobs 
for more people should be major immediate 
objectives underlying the spirit of the Alli- 
ance rather than long-delayed byproducts 
of governmental largesse. Such industrial 
development by inter-American private en- 
terprise could be a massive weapon to fight 
communism at the point of communism's 
greatest weakness—the stomach of hungry 
men. An alliance of inter-American people 
with inter-American people—an alliance of 
inter-American businessmen with Inter- 
American businessmen for progress in Latin 
America should be the focus of the Agency 
for International Development rather than 
upon an alliance of governments for gov- 
ernments. 

In a constructive sense, we would sug- 
gest deferred action on appropriations for 
government-to-government projects (eg. 
$500 million for a government steel plant) 
and immediate authorization for inter-Amer- 
ican people-to-people projects. 


Land of Oak Trees and Sky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, in Raleigh County, W. Va., the 
soil is rich and productive, the people 
enterprising and industrious, and the 
climate is especially conducive to good 
health. That is why Raleigh County 
has not only survived difficult times, re- 
sulting from depletion of her timber 
lands and the mining of her rich coal 
deposits by machines that replaced hun- 
dreds of miners, but she has been able 
to forge ahead by building on agricul- 
ture, small industry, recreation, and 
tourism, 

The story of Raleigh County's come- 
back from a situation of economic de- 
pression is no guarded secret. It re- 
sults from the fact that Raleigh Coun- 
tians have a mutuality of interest in the 
potentials inherent in their county, and 
this generally seems to convert itself into 
a force for progress. 

In the June 16, 1963, edition of the 
Charleston, W. Va., Sunday Gazette- 
Mail, an article entitled “Comeback— 
Raleigh County Survives Fall of Timber, 
Coal” related the history of that county 
from early colonial days. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have this article printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor, so that 
others may read how Raleigh County 
rolled with the punch” and now hopes 
for better days to come. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: 

CoMEBACK—RALEIGH COUNTY Survives FALL 
oy TIMBER, COAL 

Named for Sir Walter Raleigh, soldier, 
sailor, &uthor, and adventurer who planted 
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the first English Coloney on American shores, 
Raleigh County was formed January 23, 1850, 
from the southern portion of what was then 
Fayette County, Va. 

The county has an area of 610.15 square 
miles and the population in 1950 was 96,273. 
Since that time, due to a recession in the 
coal industry and automation in the mines, 
the county has lost approximately 20,000 
persons who were forced to leave and secure 
employment elsewhere. 5 

A poet has termed the plateau sectlon, 
about 100,000 acres in the interior of the 
county, as the “land of oak trees and sky.” 

The climate is excellént throughout the 
county but in the plateau region where 
Beckley, its biggest city, is located, the 
climate is especially conducive to good 
health. The altitude is from 2,400 to 2,500 
feet above sea level in this particular section. 

The act creating Raleigh County also made 
Beckley the county seat and Beckley was 
incorporated the same year the county was 
created, The city was named for Gen, Alfred 
Beckley, an early settler, who was the son of 
John Beckley, clerk of the National House 
of Representatives during the administra- 
tions of Presidents Washington, Adams, and 
Jefferson. Beckley was also the first Li- 
brarian of Co 5 

General Beckley brought his family into 
the wilderness from Pittsburgh in 1837 and 
built a home which they aptly called ““Wild- 
wood.“ The name of his home lives on as 
the name of the first cemetery in the town, 
Wildwood Cemetery, located in the eastern 
section of Beckley. 

The General Beckley family and those who 
followed them into the untamed plateau 
country soon afterward cultivated the land. 
In the pioneer era all Raleigh Countians 
made a living by farming and there were 
fine farms within the county's boundaries. 
In most sections the soil was rich and 
productive. 

Later the timbermen came to cut the 
virgin timber and send it to market. It 
was the county’s first Industrial boom. But 
this era was short lived and when the best 
timber was gone the county's future looked 
dark and foreboding. Much of the land 
where the city of Beckley now stands was 
once a huge pine forest. Valuable hard- 
woods flourished in most sections too. 

With the development of the coal industry 

Raleigh County had its most extensive up- 
turn in economy, And in the heyday of the 
mining business when most of the work was 
performed by manual labor the city of 
Beckley had the highest per capita retail 
trade of any city east of the Mississippi 
River. Farming was almost forgotten. Coal 
was king—and it was the proud boast of 
civic boosters that the coal would last for 
100 years. Thus the county became almost 
a one-business area, and that business was 
coal. 
Most of the inhabitants lived off the boun- 
ty of King Coal, whether or not they even 
saw the inside of a coal mine. With the 
intense mechanization of the coal industry 
the county’s economic bubble burst in the 
1950's. Erstwhile bustling, busy coal towns 
became ghost towns. There are many left 
in the county today. 

The city of Beckley which was once ac- 
claimed as the “Smokeless Coal Capital of 
the World.“ had to turn, like the remainder 
of Raleigh County, to new pursuits. 

Charles Hodel, publisher of Beckley's two 
daily newspapers, a man who had practically 
grown up with the city, was imbued with 
the idea that there must be a return to 
agriculture which had once been the main 
industry. Through his efforts the Beckley 
area rural development program was begun 
in 1949 and it has made great strides. Agri- 
culture, livestock farming, and such have 
helped take up the economic slack caused by 
the loss of the once-fat mining payrolls. 
Coal is still mined in Raleigh County—but 
coal is no longer king. 
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The West Virginia Turnpike which was 
built between Princeton and Charleston gave 
Beckley and Raleigh County a better method 
of quick transportation and Raleigh County 
Memorial Airport proves to be another great 
asset to a county which had at time past 
been semi-isolated. 

Today the Beckley area of the county 
where the population is heaviest, has turned 
to the task of getting small industrial plants. 
It has been a hospital center for years, with 
five major hospitals and a major multiple- 
service clinic. Included in the hospitals is 
Pinecrest Sanitarium, a State-owned and op- 
erated institution for tuberculosis patients. 
Raleigh County also has a beautiful new 
public health center building. 

Beckley has modern public buildings such 
as a new post office, giant armory and feld- 
house, a public recreation building, Soldiers 
and Sailors Memorial Bullding which houses 
the Raleigh County Public Library. 

The county today makes a strong bid for 
tourism—and the bid already is paying divi- 
dends. People from all over the United 
States come to see the epic Civil War drama— 
“Honey in the Rock"—which is presented in 
the summer months in an outdoor amphi- 
theater at Grandview State Park. 

New River Park near Beckley, already a 
beauty spot, is being rapidly developed. In 
the park is an exhibition coal mine which 
opened to the public last year and attracted 
13,500 visitors. At Stotesbury, once a thriv- 
ing mining town, is a coal museum which 
also attracts many tourists. Little Beaver 
Park and Fitzpatrick Park offers swimming, 
boating, and picnicking facilities. Stephen's 
Lake is another recreation center being de- 
veloped by the county. 

Raleigh County has learned to “roll with 
the punch,” to borrow a phrase from the 
prizefight business. It has weathered the re- 
cession in coal and is building on tourism, 
small industrial plants, recreational facili- 
ties, and its merited fame as a medical and 
hospital center. 


In addition to the county seat city of 


Beckley, the other municipalities are Lester, 
Mabscott. Rhodell, and Sophia. 


John Frank Stevens: Builder of the 
Golden West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, over a 
period of years I have devoted much 
time and effort to the study of Isthmian 
Canal history and problems. While the 
results of my endeavors have been re- 
warding in many ways, the greatest com- 
pensation has been the discovery of the 
character of those who made the 
Panama Canal possible. 

Preeminent among the engineering 
leaders in the story of the construction 
of the great tropical waterway was John 
Frank Stevens, of West Gardiner, Maine, 
1853-1943, whose career included impor- 
tant assignments in three continents— 
North America, Europe, and Asia. 

As Chief Engineer of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, 1905-07, he rescued 
the Panama Canal undertaking from dis- 
aster, organized the forces for its con- 
struction, developed the plan for its de- 
sign, led in the movement in the Con- 
gress for its adoption, and brought the 
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project to the point where its success was 
a certainty, with a completion date that 
he estimated as January 1915. 

from canal service in 1907 
for reasons that he never publicly dis- 
closed, this action, which was regretted 
by many of his admirers at the time, 
served to deprive him of immediate rec- 
ognition for his notable contributions at 
Panama. 


With the passage of the years, how- 
ever, the part that Stevens played in the 
construction of the Panama Canal is 
viewed in better perspective. Largely as 
the result of the publication in 1947 of 
the well-known book, “And the Moun- 
tains Will Move,“ by Capt. Miles P. Du- 
Val, Jr., while serving in the Panama 
Canal organization, 1941-44, Stevens’ 
fame began to rise. In 1956, it was my 
privilege, in an address before the Pan- 
ama Canal Society of Washington, D.C., 
to acclaim this great engineer as the 
basic architect of the Panama Canal, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 29, 1956, 
page 9285. 

It was therefore, with the greatest 
interest that I have read a chapter on 
Stevens in the local history book. Maine 
Immortals,” by Wilbur D. Spencer, 1932. 
In the foreword, the author states that 
it was his original intention that no liy- 
ing person should be included in his 
volume, on the ancient assumption that 
it is not safe to evaluate any person's 
full achievement before his death. He 
followed this view with but one excep- 
tion—John Frank Stevens. This excep- 
tion by the author has been fully 
vindicated. 

At a memorable ceremony on Octo- 
ber 13, 1962, in Balboa, C.Z., the U.S. 
Government gave full recognition to the 
contributions of Stevens by naming the 
town's principal traffic circle as Stevens 
Circle and unveiling a monument in his 
honor which bears the significant in- 
scription, ““The Canal Is His Monu- 
ment —Gocthals.“ 

In a moving address on that occasion, 
Under Secretary of the Army, Stephen 
Ailes, who as a boy had known Stevens 
and had spent many hours in conversa- 
tions with the celebrated engineer, told 
the true story, which I quoted in a state- 
ment to the House of Representatives 
under the title “John F. Stevens: The 
Panama Canal Is His Greatest Monu- 
ment,” see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Jan- 
uary 28, 1963. 

In order that students of the career of 
John F. Stevens may know more about 
this extraordinary enginecring leader, I 
quote the indicated chapter in “Maine 
Immortals”: 

JOHN FRANK STEVENS: BUILDER OF THE 

GoLDEN Wrst 
(By Wilbur D. Spenser) 

John Frank, son of John and Harriet Les- 
lie (French) Stevens, was born April 25, 1853, 
in West Gardiner, where he secured a limited 
education. While he failed to attain the 
highest rank in his classes in the public 
schools, he did reach the early conclusion 
that there could be no limit to achievement 
with honest effort, and that real satisfaction 
in life came from the accomplishment of 
ee which had formerly seemed im- 
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On account of particular proficiency in 
mathematics, the boy decided, at the age of 
19, to become a civil engineer. With that 
object in view he began work at Lewiston 
as a chainman, but with little practical 
knowledge of surveying. From Maine he went 
westward to Minneapolis, which was then an 
isolated outpost of but 16,000 population, 
situated upon the verge of the uninhabited 
prairie. There, as a member of the local 
neld squad, he advanced from rodman to the 
position of transit operator. 

With little hope of promotion in the 
Minnesota region, the young surveyor, who 
in the meantime had found a western wife 
{formerly of. Boston), proceeded to Texas, 
where he worked upon a contingent basis, 
without wages, until his personal funds were 
exhausted and his railroad company had be- 
come insolvent. As a consequence he was 
forced to hire out as a common laborer, 
driving spikes on a local construction job for 
one dollar and ten cents a day. The same 
situation prevailed until 1878, when as an 
engineer he was employed continuously by 
the Denver & Rio Grande, Colorado & New 
Mexico, and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railways. 

In 1882 Stevens became attached to the 
extension department of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway. In the new position he was 
charged with general supervision of all new 
track lines, worked steadily throughout the 
day and traversed the country in preliminary 
surveys more than half of each night, living 
wholly in the open and obtaining such rest 
as occasion would permit. Accordingly, be- 
tween May and November of his first year 
with the Canadian company, his tireless 
crews spun out 1,000 miles of shining ratls 
across the virgin country. That feat, span- 
ning one twenty-fifth of the entire circum- 
ference of the globe, still stands as a world’s 
record for a single summer. 

The next 3 years of the engineor's life were 
spent in locating a roadbed westward through 
the almost impregnable Rockies. Much of 
the travel was performed on foot, with 
enough mule trains to transport provisions 
for 2 or 3 weeks. As civilization was left 
behind it became necessary to improvise 
wagon trails, live out of doors and sleep in 
camp, sometimes rolled in wet blankets. 

The course taken was along the overhang- 
ing edges of precipices, often 3,000 feet deep, 
where a misstep meant certain destruction 
and where the preliminary surveys were con- 
ducted in midair for hours, with no anchor- 
age but a projecting crag or a cluster of 
dwarfed trees to support the rope swings. 
At the end of one season, when the freezing 
rains sat in and the footing was coated with 
ice, the work became so perilous that several 
of the employees and 30 of the mules lost 
their lives by slipping over the cliffs, while 
the foreman himself in several instances 
barely escaped a similar fate. 

It was the engineer's custom to divest 
himself of hat, coat, and other unnecessary 
clothing and lead in the roughest work with 
his enthusiastic assistants, who boasted that 
no obstacle was too great to defeat his plans. 
Hence, it was largely due to his constant 
aggressiveness that the Canadian Pacific 
reached the western coast in 1885, 6 years 
in advance of the date stipulated in its 
charter from the provincial government. 

At that stage Cyclopean projects had be- 
come merely matters of course in the mind 
of the Maine engineer and he subsequently 
completed several difficult branch lines for 
competing roads. 

In 1889 an event occurred which made 
Stevens internationally famous. He had 
been summoned by Hill, the mastermind of 
railroad undertakings, to explore the north- 
western boundary of the United States for 
a feasible route for the extension of the 
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Great Northern Rallway over the Rocky and 
Cascade Mountains. To many, the idea of 
traversing that area with a satisfactory trans- 
portation system, 1,500 miles in length, was 
preposterous. While it was much easier to 
plan than execute such a project, the Maine 
man accepted the commission, with the in- 
timation that, if a short cut could be found 
through the ranges, the distance could be 
reduced 125 miles. 

It was a truly Herculean task and the ad- 
venturesome engineer undertook the dis- 
covery alone, relying upon securing infor- 
mation from the aborigines. The opening 
which he sought was reported by native 
legend to be situated in the basin of the 
Marias River, but none of the Indians could 
be induced to accompany him on account 
of the prevalent superstitions that death 
would be the penalty for trespass in a region 
which was supposed to be inhabited by an 
evil spirit, 

With a strange Indian as a guide, by whom 
he was soon deserted, Stevens pushed his 
way up into the snow-filled ranges early in 
December. The snow was then 5 feet deep, 
the temperature far below zero, and more 
than once he nearly lost his life. Finally, 
almost by accident, he stumbled into Marias 
Pass, from which the Columbia River winds 
down the western slope. The lowest point 
at which the notch crosses the range is at 
an altitude of about a mile above sea level. 

And through the new pass, engineered b 
the discoverer, Great Northern trains stil 
crawl, caterpillarlike, at one point passing 
over a trestle thousands of feet above the 
bottom of a gorge, penetrating the hanging 
wall of a cliff on a downward semicircular 
grade and emerging into daylight far below, 
where they recross the same canyon at the 
proper depression. 

Difficult feats had become an n book 
to the wizard, and his last sec lar 
achievement was the construction of a tun- 
nel nearly 3 miles long in the Cascades, 
where the whole roadway zigzagged across 
snowy summits. He severed his connection 
with the Great Northern in 1903, but was 
employed by other ambitious railroad direc- 
torates as long as he cared to follow his pro- 
fession. In 1905, he was selected by the 
U.S, Government to insure the completion 
of the Panama Canal and solved many of 
toe . e e including the excava- 

n ebra Cut, which was su to 
be impossible, 8 

In 1917, in recognition of his practical ex- 
perience and remarkable judgment in a 
most difficult and dangerous field, Stevens 
was made official head, as Minister Pleni- 
potentlary of the American Advisory Com- 
mission to reorganize and, in the emergency, 
to operate the Trans-Siberian and connect- 
ing Chinese railway systems, The results of 
that appointment were so satisfactory to the 
five nations concerned in rehabilitation that 
all united in bestowing medals upon the 
American official. 

Eight years later the famous engineer was 
still in the public eye. At that stage in his 
long career he was awarded the John Fritz 
Medal on account of his outstanding achieve- 
ments among leaders of his profession. Dur- 
ing the same year the medalist was honored 
by the erection of a life-sized bronze statue 
of himself at the gateway to Marlas Pass, 
us a lasting testimonial to his faithful and 
unparalloled record as agent of a great trans- 
portation system that had attained its full 
ideals. 

The subject of this biography is a resident 
of Baltimore, Md., and a recent report states 
that he is the holder of the Franklin Insti- 
tute Gold Medal as well as the recipient of 
many other distinctive tities, honors, and 
degrees. 


1963 
Godspeed, Gen. William J. Verbeck 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, on June 
28, 1963, the esteemed, beloved and out- 
standing commanding officer of Fort 
Devens, Mass., in my district, Maj. Gen. 
William J. Verbeck, is retiring after 41 
years of magnificent service to our coun- 


As has been so well pointed out by the 
Fort Devens Dispatch, General Verbeck 
will leave behind him a host of friends 
and neighbors, among them every com- 
munity in the central Massachusetts drea 
and, indeed every community where he is 
known. 

Of a famous fighting Army family with 
a long background of most meritorious 
contributions to our national defense and 
security, highly trained for his important 
tasks, endowed by nature with great 
powers and ability, personality, courage 
and dedication, General Verbeck has 
made a record during his Army service 
that will long be gratefully remembered 
by the Army, the Nation, and our people. 

I have taken occasion to speak briefly 
of some of his achievements, but, ad- 
mittedly, nothing I might be able to say, 
could possibly encompass them all, nor 
could it portray the real scope, magni- 
tude, and depth of General Verbeck’s 
contributions to the country. I have 
written him on the occasion of his retire- 
ment, expressing as best I could, my feel- 
ings of pride and gratitude, mingled with 
sadness at his departure from Fort 
Devens and the Army. 

Under unanimous consent, I include as 
part of my remarks General Verbeck’s 
farewell message as it recently appeared 
in the Fort Devens Dispatch and the let- 
ter I have written him on the occasion 
of his retirement: 

FAREWELL MESSAGE OF Maj. GEN. WILLIAM J, 
VERBECK 

It is time to say farewell. 

As many of you know, an Army career is, 
in a sense, a never-ending series of good- 
bys—to friends you have made and may 
never see again; to posts you have enjoyed 
and to some you haven't: to episodes in your 
life you want always to remember, and to 
some you'd rather forget. 

This marks my last Army goodby. I have 
said many in the 41 years I've worn the uni- 
form of the United States. This is the 
hardest. 

The Army in which I was commissioned in 
1927, as a second lieutenant fresh out of 
West Point, was a good Army—well led and 
depending on good people to do its work. 

The Army I leave today Is a better Army. 
It is better equipped; better trained. It is 
the product of a nation more willing than 
we were 36 years ago to assume the role of 
world leadership, with all the difficult re- 
sponsibilities that role entails. 

The Army is better and the Nation is 
stronger because of battles we have fought 
and, from straining every resource at the 
very threshold of defeat, ultimately have 
won. 
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There was the civil struggle of depression 
in the 1930's. From it emerged a sadder 
but wiser—far wiser—population. 

There were the early days—the black 
days—of World War Il. We were not pre- 
pared and our Nation easily might have paid 
the supreme price. 

And there were the first months of the Ko- 
rean conflict when our soldiers again gave 
their blood to give the Nation precious time 
to prepare. 

And there is today. Today missiles are 
poised as machetes flash in dense jungles, 
posing still another, a new threat to our way 
of life. 

This time, however, I think we stand 
ready. Our Army has drawn heavily from 
the acid test of experience. Now, active 
units stand ready to fight nuclear, conven- 
tional, and unconventional battles—to fight 
these battles and to win them. 

For us here at Fort Devens, this should be 
of especial significance. We live and work a 
mere dozen miles from the scene of our 
Army's beginnings, at the rude bridge that 
arched the flood” at Concord, so many years 
ago. 

There, an enraged citizenry took up arms 
for a way of life, even as each of you has 
done. 

When the war was over, these people re- 
turned to their farms and shops—but still 
stood ready. 

I think we stand ready today, in much 
the same way. Perhaps as ready as our Na- 
tion h s been, during peacetime, within any 
of our memories. 


And so my goodby to you, though difficult 


to say, has an aspect of gladness. 

I have been here at Fort Devens nearly 4 
years. In all of my commissioned service 
this is the longest I have been in one place. 
I will be sorry to leave Fort Devens. I like 
the people here in the nearby communities 
and in the command, and I like the locality. 

My wife and I leave an Army which has 
given us a life of great reward. 

We are proud to know the worth of the 
things and the people to whor` we now must 
bid a reluctant farewell. 

June 24, 1963, 
Maj. Gen, WILLIAM J. VERBECK, 
Commanding, 
Fort Devens, Mass. 
` Dear Bur: I will always deeply treasure 
the copy of the Fort Devens Dispatch por- 
traying your outstanding career in the Army. 

The pictorial presentation of your military 
life, in association with your lovely gracious 
wife and so many of our national leaders, is 
most impressive and touched me deeply. 

When it comes to talking or writing about 
a great fellow like you, those of us who know 
you and your unselfish, monumental con- 
tributions are necessarily under definite lim- 
Itatlons. You have left a great ineradicable 
mark of distinction upon the history of the 
Army during your tenure, one attesting great 
ability, unreserved dedication, noteworthy, 
memorable contributions, and superb cour- 


The Army, the Nation, and your friends are 
proud of you, Bill, and we all realize the 
greatness of your achievements, the infinite 
magnitude of your devotion and loyalty, the 
depth and penetration of your leadership, 
the unforgettable influence of your gracious 
magnanimous personality, and the kindness 
of your great heart. 

It is with a sense of deepest gratitude as 


well as real loss that I hail you upon your . 


retirement. I again tender you, Mrs. Ver- 
beck, and your lovely family my heartiest 
congratulations and deepest thanks. 

As you can imagine, I have known many 
great men and leaders in my day, in and 
out of military and public life, but truly 
none of them, however great and noble, 
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could ever surpass you. You stand at the 
very top of that fine company of loyal Amer- 
icans that I have been privileged to look up 
to, to laud, to appreciate and admire with 
all my heart, and like all those who have 
known you, to hold you deeply in my af- 
fections. 

Though your retirement leaves me sorrow- 
ful, I think it embodies a real occasion for 
joy, pride, gratitude, and warm congratula- 
tion for one who has done so much for our 
country. I don't know what your plans 
are, Bill, but I want you to make sure that 
you and your family keep in touch with me, 
so that whenever it is possible, I may be able 
to serve you and yours in every way I can. 

When you leave Fort Devens you will carry 
our highest esteem, admiration, and effec- 
tion with you everywhere you go and I hope 
you will always be mindful of how much we 
all think of you, i 

God keep, love, and guide you and yours 
always. 

Warm regards and best wishes to all, 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 


Our Bible, Our Court, Our Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
that appeared in the Sunday, June 22, 
issue of the Anadarko Daily News, which 
is published by Mr. Wallace Kidd and 
Mr. Joe W. McBride, and which ex- 
presses the confidence and faith that 
will lead our country in the days ahead: 

3 SIGNS OF A STRONGER FUTURE 

A delegate to the recent Girls State, Janet 
Jackson, spoke to members of the Kiwanis 
Club who had sent her to the annual train- 
ing program at Chickasha as their delegate. 

In her report, the student had this to say: 

“I believe in America and for what it 
stands. 

“I believe in America—a land where man 
may worship God according to the dictates 
of his own heart and where the church of 
God speaks not with the voice of a dictator 
but with the voice of God. 

“I believe in America, where it rejects 
hatred and intolerance and cherishes good- 
will and understanding. 

“I believe in America, a land where man 
is captain of his soul and the architect of 
his destiny.” 

There was more to her report, all of it 
reflecting the great good that comes from 
the annual sponsorship of Girls State by the 
American Legion Auxiliary and of Boys State 
by the American Legion. 

But the thing that was most striking was 
her strong belief that this Nation is the 
hope for those plagued with unanswered 
problems. 

Despite interpretations of the Nation's 
highest court on use of the Bible and the 
Lord's Prayer in public schools, this does re- 
main the Nation of Christian belief and 
freedom of worship. 

Despite the turmoil which tears many 
communities apart in thelr racial struggle, 
this does remain the Nation which rejects 
hatred and intolerance. 
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Our young citizens see this even if their 
elders do not. 

“As youth, the future of our peace and 
freedom is in our own hands.” 

This is the way one delegate to Girls State 
sees her country and what lies ahead. And 
we feel better, knowing there is hope for the 
United States of America because there are 
young people who can do a better Job than 
we. 


Musical Concerts Organized Throughout 
West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the growth of organized 
musical concerts throughout my State 
of West Virginia is recorded in a recent 
issue of the Charleston (W. Va.) 
Gazette-Mail. Beckley, Bluefield, 
Charleston, Clarksburg, Huntington, 
Parkersburg, Point Pleasant, and Wheel- 
ing have all taken their places among 
the cities of America visited by major 
musical artists. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Organized community concert series are 
offered in about a half-dozen cities in the 
State, while in cities like Huntington and 
Wheeling there are regular series presented 
on an independent booking basis though 
that situation has not always existed. By 
the same token, before the days of the Com- 
munity Music Association, here there were 
concert series booked through a variety of 
artist managements by individuals as well 
as organizations, 

Charleston's association is the oldest and 
largest. 

There are others in Beckley, Bluefield, 
Clarksburg, and Parkersburg, while Point 
Pleasant and Gallipolis, Ohio, cooperate in 
sponsoring a series jointly, The local group 
came into being back in 1932 with the first 
concert series presented during the 1933-34 
season. Appearing that season were Jose 
Iturbi, Jascha Heifetz, and Greta Stueck- 
gold, The series was held in the Shrine 
Mosque. 

The following season saw the_ series 
lengthened to four concerts, and featured 
the following artista: Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Nathan Milstein, Lotte Lehmann, and 
Richard Bonelll. The next year, with con- 
tinuing growth in membership, the concerts 
were moved to Charleston High School where 
the series was lengthened to five. Rose 
Bampton and Gregor Piatigorsky were pre- 
sented in joint recital, while the other art- 
ists were Richard Crooks, Helen Jepson, 
Dalies Frantz, and Nino Martini, 

With the 1936-37, and with continuing 
widespread commuinty interst, a symphony 
orchestra was booked for the first time as 
well as a ballet. The archestra was Cincin- 
nati's, then directed by Eugene Goossens. 
Ballet was presented by Trudi Schoop and 
her colleagues from Switzerland. 

Since that time a symphony orchestra has 
been a regular attraction of the concert 
series, Ballet has turned up frequently and 
has included such famous troupes as Ballet 
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Russe de Monte Carlo, Chicago Opera Ballet, 
and the San Francisco Ballet. After the 
move to the then newly constructed Munic- 
ipal Auditorium in the Fall of 1939, opera 
was added and the Philadelphia Symphony 
was brought here for the first time. Opera 
was presented by the San Carlo Opera Co. 

The association's first president was the 
late Harry Silverstein, who served from 1932 
until 1943. It was Silverstein who was 
largely responsible for the bullding of the 
Municipal Auditorium, one of the principal 
purposes of which was to make possible a 
more suitable and larger hall for Community 
Music Association concerts. Annual associa- 
tion membership then taxed the capacity 
of the high school accommodations. 

Dr. G. G. Irwin succeeded Silverstein as 
president, and then in 1952, Mrs. Nan P. 
Kay, the incumbent president, took over. 
Prior to that she had been active constantly 
in the association, and, in fact, had been in 
charge of the special gifts campaign for 
the first concert series, She has been chair- 
man of the majority of the season member- 
ship drives. 7 

As Mrs. Kay pointed out recently, the 
purpose of the association, Is to bring the 
finest artists In the realm of music and 
dance to Charleston, with attention also 
being given to the presentation of rising new 
talent. Only through participation in the 
organized audience plan, she opined, can 
such talent be presented with season tickets 
within the range of the average music lover's 
pocketbook. 

Mr. Kay and Simon H. Galperin, also an 
active leader in the city's cultural life, today 
are the only two association board members 
who were members of the original board. 
Present board officers also include Mr, James 
H. Davis, III. a vice president, Ida D. Jones, 
treasurer, and Florence Kravitz, secretary. 

In addition to being one of the oldest 
groups operating under the organized audi- 
ence scheme, Charleston's association is rec- 
ognized as being one of the outstanding of 
its kind in the Nation. Its annual concert 
series compares favorably with those offered 
under a similar arrangement in much bigger 
cities, both as to number and calibre of at- 
tractions, Over the years it has brought to 
Charleston a wide selection of the leading 
talent available. > . 

In that category have been Heifetz, Mme. 
Lehmann, Kirsten Flagstad, Josef Hofmann, 
Rudolph Serkin, Erica Morini, Eleanor Ste- 
berber, Arthur Rubenstein, James Melton, 
Richard Tucker, Lily Pons, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland and London Philharmonic orches- 
tras, Robert Shaw Chorale, and many others. 


Port of New York Channel Improvement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEw YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 
Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include in the Recorp the statement of 
the Port of New York Authority before 
the Public Works Subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee of the Sen- 
ate, on June 21, 1963, recommending ap- 
propriations for a proposed waterfront 
cleanup study in New York Harbor. 

On April 30, 1963, the House Public 
Works Committee, of which the Honor- 
able CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, of New York, 
is chairman, approved a resolution rec- 
ommending to the House and Senate 
Appropriations Committees that $95,000 
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be appropriated for the study by the 
US. Corps of Engineers. The Senate 
Public Works Committe® adopted an 
identical resolution. Last week witnesses 
were heard by the House and Senate Ap- 
propriations Committees. This is a 
matter of great concern to the city of 
New York. The channel improvements 
are needed and I hope the Appropria- 
tions Commiitee will approve the appro- 
priation for the survey. Debris and drift 
present serious dangers to navigation in 
New York Harbor. We are concerned 
not only because of damage to craft, 
but such a situation can make a bad 
impression upon all who use our great 
port of New York—the principal gate- 
way for our country’s foreign trade, and 
the main port of entry for millions of 
visitors. 


The following statement of the Port 
of New York Authority vividly presents 
the need and urgency of the matter: 
STATEMENT OF THE Port or New YORK AU- 

THORITY BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 

Pusiic Works oF THE COMMITTEE ON Ar- 

PROPRIATIONS OF THE U.S. SENATE, REC- 

OMMENDING APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE 

NavicaTIon Review Strupy: New YORK 

Hazpor—Dairt COLLECTION, JUNE 21, 1963 


The Port of New York Authority is charged 
with the responsibility of bringing to the 
attention of appropriate Federal agencies 
the need for channel and waterway improve- 
ments both within the port district and 
connecting to its hinterland. Under this 
responsibility, the Port of New York Au- 
thority has taken the Initiative in bringing 
the problem of damage-causing drift and 
debris in New York Harbor to the attention 
of Congress through a widely distributed 
“Proposal for Action.” 

On March 29 the Senate Committee on 
Public Works approved a resolution spon- 
sored Jointly by the four Senators repre- 
senting the bi-State port of New York dis- 
trict—Senators WLANs and Case, of New 
Jersey, and Senators Javrrs and KEATING, of 
New York. The resolution authorized a nav- 
igation review study of the “New York Har- 
bor—Drift Collection" project. An identical 
resolution was sponsored before the House 
Public Works Committee by 17-Congressmen 
from New York and New Jersey districts and 
was adopted on April 30. Almost every mu- 
nicipal governing body and community group 
in the cities along the New York-New Jersey 
port waterfront has also endorsed and sup- 
ported this review of the “New York Har- 
bor—Drift Collection” project. The text of 
the identical resolutions follows: 

“That the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors created under section 3 of the 
River and Harbor Act, approved June 13, 
1902, be and is hereby requested to review 
the project, ‘New York Harbor—Collection 
and Removal of Driftwood,’ as authorized by 
section 6 of the River and Harbor Act, ap- 
proved July 3, 1930, and previous legislation, 
with a view to determining whether it is 
advisable to modify the existing project in 
any way at the present time, with particu- 
lar reference to the elimination of the source 
of driftwood and debris by removal and dis- 
posal of dilapidated structures and derelicts 
along the shores of New York and its tribu- 
tary waters, that constitute possible obsta- 
cles or hazards or produce damage to exist- 
ing navigation.” 

SURVEY OF DAMAGE TO NAVIGATION 
CAUSED BY DRIFT 


In an effort to document the damage 
caused by driftwoed and other floating de- 
bris in the port of New York, the port au- 
thority conducted a survey of habor craft 
operators and pleasure boat owners in and 
around the harbor. Our survey revealed that 
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over $8 million in damage is caused by float- 
ing debris annually. Commercial harbor 
craft operators reported about $4 million in 
damages to hulls, propellers, and rudders, 
and small pleasure boats reported a further 
$43 million in annual damage from this 
navigation hazard. 

There are approximately 4,000 commercial 
harbor craft operating in and around New 
York Harbor. This includes such craft as 
tugboats, barges, lighters, and self-propelled 
tankers, as well as ferryboats and patrol 
boats of the Coast Guard and police depart- 
ment. The port authority survey indicates 
that commercial craft serving New York Har- 
bor, which perform such a vital economic 
function in the commerce of our country, 
incur annually somewhere around $2 million 
in direct damages to hulls, rudders, and 
propellers as a result of floating driftwood, 
timbers, and other flotsam. Indirect costs 
in the nature of increased insurance pre- 
miums and loss of operating time, are shown 
to constitute about another $2 million per 
year. 

Approximately 200,000 pleasure boats 
cruise the waters of the New York-New Jer- 
sey Port area. The port authority survey 
indicated that in 1962 approximately 5,000 
incurred by collision with drifts. 
The total direct and indirect cost as a result 
of damage to these craft amounted to about 
$4.3 million. 


BACKGROUND OF THE PROBLEM 


The New York-New Jersey Port is the 
principal gateway for this country’s foreign 
trade. Since World War II a vast locally 
financed program of reconstruction and 
modernization has been underway through- 
out the port of New York to maintain its 
position as the principal handler of ocean- 
borne foreign commerce for the United 
States. The Port of New York Authority, the 
city of New York through its department of 
marine and ayiation, and various private 
industrial and marine interests have in- 
vested $350 million in new commercial port 
terminals since World War II. A further 
investment of almost the same amount will 
be spent in the next 10 years by local port 
interests to continue to provide the modern 
port facilities needed to insure the vitality 
and viability of the New York-New Jersey 
Port for the future. 

Despite this tremendous achievement, 
however, there are still large segments of 
our 650-mile watefront and adjacent water 
area which are rundown, littered, and di- 
lapidated. Old piers, derelict barges, scows 
and vessel hulls, and other deteriorating 
waterfront structures have been abandoned 
along portions of the port of New York's 
waterfront and been permitted to lie idle 
and fall apart. These wrecks that are strewn 
about the port of New York are the principal 
sources of driftwood and other flotsam which 
are such a serious hezard to navigation. 

The fact that parts of our waterfront are 
in this condition is not to say that respon- 
sible officials have been neglectful. On the 
contrary, a review of the record of the past 
quarter century will reveal that State and 
municipal officials, both in New York and 
New Jersey, have attempted in various ways 
and at various times to remedy the situation. 
These efforts, unfortunately, resulted in only 
minimal, localized improvements and have 
not had a significant effect on the steadily 
worsening condition of the waterfront in 
the port as a whole. 

Individual community attempts to clean 
up sections of the waterfront have been 
faced with such obstacles as the overriding 
role of admiralty law, which gives owners of 
watercraft the right to beach and abandon 
craft that are in danger of foundering. Who 
is to say that a barge or other watercraft 
that has outlived its economic usefulness is 
not “in danger of foundering”? As a result, 
old barges, scows and other assortments of 
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derelict watercraft found littering the shores 
of many sections of the port's waterfront 
have been found by the courts to be 
“wrecked craft” in the admiralty sense of the 
law, even though it is recognized that the 
port's waterfront is being used as a dumping 
ground by owners of useless or worn-out 
watercraft. 


DRIFT COLLECTION—-A FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY 


As a result of this situation, and because 
of the relatively long history of the situation, 
debris from these wrecks and derelicts has 
increasingly found its way into the channels 
of the port and has developed into a serious 
hazard for navigation unique to this port. 
As early as 1915, shipping in the port of New 
York-New Jersey was recognized by Congress 
to have a unique need for protection against 
damage from floating debris. In 1930 Con- 
gress authorized the Army Engineers to es- 
tablish a specific and regular maintenance 
program to protect vessels against such dam- 
ages in New York Harbor and its tributary 
waters. The principal action taken by the 
Army Engineers under this program has been 
to attempt to retrieve and remove from the 
navigation channels as much of the floating 
debris as possible. This attempt at “‘retriev- 
ing” has been carried out by the Army Engi- 
neers in recent years by means of a specially 
designed vessel called the Driftmaster.“ 
This vessel is built on a catamaran-type hull 
and Is navigated to pass over any observed 
flotsam in a “swallowing” fashion, thus 
catching debris between the twin hulls of 
the vessel in a suspended net. When the 
net is full, the vessel moves to a burn 
barge” anchored in the harbor where the 
accumulated driftwood is transferred and 
burned. > 

During the 1961 fiscal year, the “Drift- 
master” collected over one-half million cubic 
feet of driftwood ranging in size from small 
scraps of wood to timbers of large dimen- 
sions, including plier pilings and pleces of 
ship and boat wreckage. The cost to the 
U.S. Government of this drift collection 
project in fiscal year 1961 amounted to $453,- 
879. The average annual cost over the past 
5 years was $432,139; the cumulative cost of 
these operations through the end of 1961 
fiscal year amounted to $7,526,124. 

While this drift collection activity of the 
Army Engineers has lessened the drift dam- 
age somewhat over the years, it can never be 
expected to conquer the problem. The power 
of the U.S. Army Engineers in their opera- 
tion of the ‘Driftmaster™ is restricted under 
appropriation acts and the regulations of the 
Corps of Engineers against policing of the 
water area inside established pierhead lines. 
Lack of power to go right up to the shoreline 
has limited the effect of even the minor scale 
current program. It seems, therefore, that a 
program is needed in the port of New York 
which would permit the Army Engineers to 
remove the source of the damage-causing 
drift in the harbor and allow them to revise 
means of preventing a recurrence of the 
condition in the future. 

Since the protection of shipping in the 
New York-New Jersey port through the re- 
moval of drift from channels has historically 
been a Federal responsibility exercised by 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, it is pro- 
posed that this responsibility be extended 
to permit the elimination of the source of 
drift. The proposed study will enable the 
US. Army Corps of Engineers to reexamine 
the New York Harbor drift collection project 
to determine the advisability and justifica- 
tion of broadening the project. 

The study would include a complete sur- 
vey of the New York-New Jersey Harbor and 
its tributary waters for sources of debris. 
The study will make it possible for the Army 
Engineers to make a deterimnation on the 
procedures for carrying out a project in- 
cluding such matters as temporary waivers of 
proprietary interest in or the institution of 
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proceedings to have such hulks or derelict 
structures declared a menace to navigation. 

The Army Engineers has estimated that 
the New York Harbor drift collection study 
will take them approximately 1 year to com- 
plete and will require an appropriation of 
$95,000. 

Because this project is so vital to the safety 
of navigation in New York Harbor, and the 
protection of both commercial and pleasure 
craft, the Port of New York Authority recom- 
mends that this committee recommend to 
Congress the allocation of $95,000 to com- 
mence and complete the study of the New 
York Harbor drift collection in the next fiscal 
year. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the courtesy 
of permitting me to testify on behalf of this 
important New York Harbor study project. 


Problem of Leadership Important to Na- 
tion—YMCA and Reader’s Digest 
Foundation Sponsor Significant Youth 
Governors Conference in Nation’s Cap- 
ital—35 States Represented 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
problem of school dropouts, juvenile de- 
linquency, and youth unemployment 
have evoked much serious comment and 
aroused a high degree of public concern. 
Our national security is truly and tan- 
gibly threatened by huge numbers of 
young Americans who are not receiving 
needed education, or are unsuited to 
assume fruitful positions in the business 
world. 

During 1962, there were 1.4 million 
youths between the ages of 16 and 24 
who were unable to find employment. 
Young people in ‘that age group com- 
posed more than one-third of the na- 
tional unemployment figure despite the 
fact that they comprised less than 17 per- 
cent of the total labor force. Unemploy- 
ment for these young citizens reached 
11.3 percent during 1962—double the 
rate of the labor force as a whole—which 
means that of every nine Americans aged 
16 to 24 who were in the labor force, 
one was unemployed. 

The gravity of this unfortunate situa- 
tion is multiplied by the following facts: 
The Department of Labor has estimated 
that by 1970 the labor force will grow 
to 85.5 million, an increase of 17 percent 
over 1960, and that nearly one-half the 
increase during this decade will be 
youths 24 years of age and under, 

In other words, while the total labor 
force is growing by 17 percent, the num- 
ber of youths in the labor force will be 
increasing by 45 percent—nearly three 
times as fast. 

An equally sobering report is that of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
wherein statistics are cited which reveal 
that in 1961, the most recent year for 
which figures are available, there was a 
4 percent increase in the number of ar- 
rests of persons under age 18, as com- 
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pared to 1960. Juveniles in 1961, ac- 
counted for 59 percent of all automobile 
thefts, 48 percent of larceny arrests, and 
47 percent of all arrests for burglary. In 
light of these data it is clear that there 
are undesirable influences, stresses and 
factors which are harmfully affecting 
the youth of America. 

However, it is encouraging to note that 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover has 
stated that it is his belief that the vast 
majority of the Nation's young people 
are good citizens, worthy of the trust 
placed in them. 

Mr. President, I heartily share the be- 
lief of Mr. Hoover, and concur in his 
statement that there is responsibility, 
capability and potentiality within the 
hearts and minds of young Americans. 
This conviction has been engraved even 
more deeply by my contact with the 
young men and women who this week 
are participating in the National YMCA 
Youth Governors Conference in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Under the sponsorship of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and the 
Reader’s Digest Foundation, some 35 
alert young leaders are visiting the Na- 
tion’s Capital June 23 through 26. They 
are the Youth Governors of their States, 
and were chosen in statewide elections 
by the members of YMCA’s Hi-Y pro- 
grams. 

For more than 25 years the “Y” has 
carried forward its Youth in Government 
program, one of the finest of our citizen- 
ship training activities for high school 
age students. Today it exists in nearly 
every State. YMCA clubs are formed in 
the high schools, and through demo- 
cratic processes the students then select 
senators, assemblymen and governors 
who once each year gather at the State 
capitals, forming model Hi-Y legisla- 

We can be proud as we watch those 
youngsters in action. They take their 
positions very seriously. They are thor- 
oughly informed on the legislative proc- 
ess and parliamentary practice; the 
know-how to draft a bill; they can de- 
bate it on the floor. 

It is by no means a once-a-year pro- 
gram, but rather a constant effort to 
inculcate in every community a richer 
understanding of the heritage and his- 
tory of our democratic way of life, and to 
foster in the minds of the young a great- 
er understanding of how our Government 
functions. Its aim is to develop and 
sustain moral fortitude and courage in 
the solution of public problems, and to 
provide helpful preparation for later par- 
ticipation in the policy-determining as- 
pects of the democratic process. 

This week the Nation’s Capital has 
been the testing ground for 34 young men 
and one young lady—outstanding Ameri- 
cans elected by their peers as representa- 
tives of YMCA organizations from every 
part of their States. We welcome them 
to Washington and applaud their posi- 
tive efforts to make this country a bet- 
ter place in which to live. : 

They are visiting many Federal agen- 
cies, governmental officials and points of 
historical and current interest. They 
have counseled with many of us in the 
Senate and in the House of Representa- 
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tives. They bring with them the bright, 
intense, and inquiring minds of the 
young. 

Mr. President, I commend the public 
spirited work of the YMCA and the 
Reader's Digest Foundation in making 
possible this valuable laboratory experi- 
ence in America, Americans, and Ameri- 
canism. 


I request unanimous consent that cer- 
tain material describing the Youth in 
Government program and the National 
YMCA Youth Governors Conference be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PURPOSE or THE YOUTH AND GOVERN- 
MENT PROGRAM 


The purpose of the youth and government 
program of the YMCA is to prepare a selected 
group of young men and women for moral 
and political leadership in the American 
democratic process by providing guidance, 
training, and experience in the theory and 
practice of determining public policy. 

A PROGRAM FOR HI-Y 
It is essentially a program for potential 
leaders in public life, drawn from the stu- 
dent bodies of high schools throughout the 
State by standards established and developed 
by the Hi- Clubs of the YMCA. 

It is designed to confirm the principles of 
democracy in every member; to develop and 
sustain moral fortitude and courage in the 
solution of public problems; and to prepare 
for effective participation in the policy de- 
termining aspects of the democratic process. 

It is not a conference, class, or round- 
table. It is a thoroughly developed educa- 
tional movement containing all of the 
sweep, permanence, and significance of other 
youth movements, but dedicated to methods 
and principles entirely unique. 

The youth and government program is pe- 
cullarly adapted to the Hi- Clubs of the 
YMCA. 

The Hi-Y Clubs of America offer the best 
reservoir of potential youth leaders that are 
immediately available for this purpose. 

The Hi-¥ Clubs constitute the only youth 
movement that has at once permanence, 
unity, and leadership, and members with 
qualities that promise successful participa- 
tion in public life, 

The Hi-Y Clubs have behind them a long 
experience in citizenship training programs 
and in the development of ethical standards. 
They have an established administrative sta- 
bility which forms a firm base upon which to 
build. 

Membership is voluntary and includes 
boys and girls of all races, creeds, and colors, 
METHOD 

Building upon this purpose, the youth 
and government program includes training, 
practice, and application. 

1. Training: A permanent and continu- 
ing process at the local level, involving par- 
liamentary practice, public debate, bill 
drafting, and the less systematic but more 
difficult guidance in the prepaartion of ma- 
terials, the art of policy adjustments, the 
evaluation of proposals, and the discipline of 
public responsibility. ` 

2. Practice: A combination of high schoo 
forums, public meetings, and discussion 
groups culminating in a session of the youth 
legislature held in the legislative halls of 
their State capitol. 

3. Application: Applying the training and 
practice acquired in the program to the 
problems of local communities, through sys- 
tematic local efforts designed to obtain the 
added experience that accompanies active 
participation in public affairs. 
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THE HI-T LEGISLATOR'S CREED 


As a worthy citizen of my community, I 
have an obligation to: 

Appreciate the close relationship between 
an efficient public school system and the 
future of our democracy; 

Make the most of all educational and rec- 
reational opportunities; 

Realize that a good character and a strong 
personality are essential for success in life; 

Appreciate the fact that there exist great 
inequities of educational opportunities; 

Understand the nature, causes, extent and 
the cost of crime; 

Examine some of the causes of Juvenile de- 
linguency and the methods used in the treat- 
ment of offenders; 

Examine the probable effects of crime upon 
our established institutions and national 
well-being; $ 

Be aware of the relationship of national 
good health to the success of our democratic 
way of life; 

Realize the significance of the home as a 
basic social institution; 

Recognize the problems which the Nation 
faces in improving family living; 

Understand the necessity to establish and 
maintain happy, healthful and secure family 
lives of our own; 

Display a spirit of tolerance for all races 
and nationalities; 

Understand sympathetically the problems 
confronting the Negro and foreign-born 
minorities; 

Appreciate the contribution which the for- 
elgn-born have made to American life; 

Understand sympathetically the problems 
that confront both the producer and con- 
sumer of goods; 

Become familiar with what is being done 
to raise American standards of living; 

Appreciate the need for a changed social 
and economic status of the worker; 

interdependence and coopera- 
tion in industrial relations as factors basic 
to the welfare of society as a whole; 

Understand that taxation constitutes the 
best means of providing the services which 
people demand of their government. 


Tue 10 STEPS IN THE YMCA YOUTH AND 
GOVERNMENT PROGRAM 


1. Local Hi-Y Club decides to participate 
and elects legislators: Senators“ and “as- 
semblymen” are elected by the high school 
YMCA groups (Hi-¥ Clubs) of the towns and 
cities of the State. . Whenever it is possible, 
it is recommended that these “legislators” 
be commissioned by the local mayor, or 
other appropriate local governing body, on 
the forms provided by the State YMCA office. 

2. Organize to determine areas for legis- 
lation: Participating Hi-Y Clubs explore 
State issues of vital concern to youth of their 
local communities for the possible subjects 
of their bills. 

8. Consider nominating a State officer: 
Nominations for Governor, and other State 
offices, are filed with the committee on elec- 
tions by the local Hi-¥ Clubs. 

4. Study parliamentary procedure used at 
the model legislature: It is important that 
procedures at the model legislature accu- 
rately reflect the process by which the legis- 
lature is governed. 

5. Participate in the prelegislative as- 
sembly: A prelegislative conference for train- 
ing in State government and legislative pro- 
cedure is held at one or more cooperating 
universities. In some large cities prelegisla- 
tive conferences are held by Hil- districts. 

6. Elect the officers: The candidates for 
State offices are the featured speakers in the 
Governor's forum and the youth and govern- 
ment panel at the prelegislative conference 
preceding the election. 

7. Prepare bills for the model legislature: 
Local Hi-Y Clubs discuss and draw up bills 
suitable for State legislative action which 
are submitted to the model legislature by 
their legislators. 
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8. State officers receive training: The offi- 
cers elected by the delegates receive special 
training for the performance of their re- 
sponsibility at the State capitol. 

9. The model legislature convenes: Legis- 
lators attend and conduct their model spate 
lature at the State capitol. 

10. Go into action in their home commu- 
nity: Reports of the model legislature and 
the bills passed by the legislators are given 
to the local Hi-Y Club, the local authorities 
who commissioned the legislators, the local 
civic groups, the local YMCA board of direc- 
tors, and any other local citizens who would 
be interested in or affected by the bills. The 
Hi-Y¥ Club then organizes a local youth and 
government program. 


YMCA GOVERNORS 


Bill Shamblin, Northport, Ala; Carlton 
Gerald Savory, Tucson, Ariz.; Darryl Craig 
Meyers, Sacramento, Calif.; Jon Russell 
Pearson, Pueblo, Colo.; Kenneth Alexander 
Sabol, Bridgeport, Conn.; Gary Alan Patchen, 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla.: Ronald Kelly Ogletree, 
Columbus, Ga.; Mark Toshiyuki Yamamura, 
Honolulu, Hawall; Henry Edward Kronbach, 
Mountain Home, Idaho; Gary Ennis Fears, 
Ottumwa, Iowa; Robert Emery Sears, Kansas 
City, Kans; Susan Jean Kumpe, South Fort 
Mitchell, Ky.; Alvin Bardine King, Lake 
Charles, La.;. Paul Arthur Todd, Caribou, 
Maine; Douglas Newton White, Annapolis, 
Md.; Edward Philip Caffarella, Jr., Saugus, 
Mass.; H. David Dekker, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
David Herbert Hozza, St. Paul, Minn., James 
Gordon Rogers, Jr. Kansas City, Mo; 
David MacMahill, Omaha, Nebr.; Theodore 
Allen Davis, Claremont, NH; William 
Townsend Brooks, Woodbury Heights, N.J.; 
Samuel LaVerne Cunningham, Los Alamos, 
N. Mex.: William Ronald McCormick, Lock- 
port, N. T.: Timothy Voorhees Dix, Kent, 
Ohio; William Arthur Young, Ponca City, 
Okla; Randell Clifford Guyer, Jr., Baker, 
Oreg; Ray Firth, Pittsburgh, Pa; John 
Michael Nystrom, Cranston, RJ; Alan 
Lamar Cates, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Donald 
Allan Eggleton, Houston, Tex.; Peter Wil- 
liam Duke, Montpelier, Vt; Stuart Alan 
Dodson, Hot Springs, Va.; Omar Sigmund 
Parker, Jr., Hoquiem, Wash; and Victor 
Earl Savicki, West Allis, Wis: 


Linn Ngah, Outstanding Editor and Civic 
Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, as a long time friend and ad- 
mirer of W. P. Linn Noah, I want to pay 
tribute to him for his many years of civic 
and community service in the Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny County, Pa., area. 

Mr. W. P. Linn Noah, who died on 
Sunday, February 17, 1963, at his home 
in Mount Washington, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
after a long illnes, had been a newspaper 
publisher for 53 years. Linn Noah 
founded the Hill Top Record—now called 
the South Hills Record—in 1904, guiding 
the paper as its publisher through lean 
and prosperous years until his retire- 
ment on August 10, 1956. 

Born August 10, 1877, in Butler, Pa., 
He moved to Pittsburgh in the 1890’s. He 
was educated in the North Side and 
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Allen grade schools, graduated from 
Fifth Avenue High School and attended 
Grove City College. He began his career 
as a teacher in the Butler schools, then 
returned to Pittsburgh to teach and be- 
come the principal of the old Montooth 
School. 

Back in 1904 when the “Hill Top” area 
in the South Hills section of Pittsburgh 
was in its earliest stages of progress, Linn 
Noah entered the newspaper field as pub- 
lisher of the Hill Top Record. 

He is survived by his wife; Mrs. Phoebe 
B. Lawson Noah, whom he married in 
1912. Mr. and Mrs. Noah celebrated 
their 50th wedding anniversary on July 
29, 1962. Also surviving are three sons, 
William O. Noah, Jack O. Noah, and C. 
Dale Noah; two daughters, Mrs. Vera Y. 
Ziegler of Baldwin Township and Betty 
Mae Noah at home; also six grandchil- 
dren, Robert and Jack Noah, Gary Zie- 
gler, Linn D. and Charles F. Noah, and 
Kathleen Louise Noah; also one great 
granddaughter, Melissa Lynn Noah. 

Included in the list of the many news- 
paper writers who received a start under 
Mr. Noah’s guidance are the late Havey 
Boyle, Post-Gazette sports editor; the 
late Lou Wollen, Press baseball writer; 
Joe Bradis, Associated Press correspond- 
ent; Paul Kurtz, Press scholastic sports 
editor; Dan McGibbeny, Post-Gazette 
executive sports editor; also Guy Miller 
and Ray Waterkotte, former Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette writers. 

He was the last charter member of the 
Enoxville United Presbyterian Church 
and was one of the founders of the Mount 
Oliver Business Men’s Association. 

Mr. Noah served for 52 years as a di- 
rector of the St. Clair Deposit Bank. He 
was a founder and a past governor of 
Hill Top Moose No. 151, Franklin Lodge 
No. 221, F. & A. M.; Duquesne Royal Arch 
Chapter No. 193; Syria Temple; Mount 
Moriah Council No. 2; Pittsburgh Com- 
mandery No. 1, Knights Templar; 
BPOE—Elks—1196; Aerie No. 1520, Fra- 
ternal Order of Eagles; Odd Fellows, and 
Greater Beneficial Union. 

As Linn Noah's son, C. Dale Noah, the 
well-known editor of the Brookline Jour- 
nal, a successful weekly newspaper in 
the South Hills district of Pittsburgh, 
so proudly said about his father: 

We will miss Dad, but we will always re- 
member him as such a wonderful man * * * 
a wonderful dad. 


As a fellow newspaper publisher in the 
South Hills area of Pittsburgh and Al- 
legheny County, and as Linn Noah’s Con- 
gressman, I want to pay this tribute 
to such a fine man in our community, 
who made so many contributions by his 
pionering work in establish a community 
newspaper and serving the community 
and the people of our area, 

As a matter of fact, he had such a good 
spirit and had to battle with so much 
physical disability through the loss of 
his legs some years ago, that he was really 
an inspiration to me, and I know many 
others in western Pennsylvania who feel 
the same way. We people of Pittsburgh 
are proud of the strength of character, 
and the civic contribution of Linn Noah. 
oe is an article by C. Dale 

oah: 
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From the Brookline Journal, Feb. 21, 1963] 
My Dap: A WONDERFUL Man 
(By C. Dale Noah, editor) 


My dad, W. P. Linn Noah, passed away 
Sunday morning, February 17. Mother said 
he just went to sleep. We know Dad suffered 
during the past 6 months and now we also 
know he Is free from pain and God has taken 
him into His Kingdom. 

But, oh how we will miss him. He was 
a good husband to mother and a good father 
to my brothers and sisters and me. Stern 
when he had to be to put across a point, 
but always willing to forgive when we chil- 
dren had done something a little out of 
line. 

Dad was a wonderful teacher. People 
would sit by the hour and listen to his advice 
and enjoy hearing about the trips he had 
taken to all parts of the United States and 
far-off countries. 

A score of budding newspapermen were 
started on their newspaper careers working 
under Dad. He was a hard and exacting 
teacher, but he had patience personified. 
What little I know of the newspaper business 
I must certainly attribute to my dad. 

I can hear my dad saying, “My boy, you 
must learn business acumen, be honest in 
your dealings and forthright in your manner 
and you will be successful in your work.” 

As I look back to when I was a boy, I will 
always remember the Friday nights Dad 
would take my brothers and me down to the 
old farm market on Water Street. We would 
walk along the big cobblestones near the 
river looking over the fruits and vegetables 
the farmers had to offer. We would select 
a basket of tomatoes, and usually a basket 
of peaches, apples, or pears and then load 
up the car. 

The best part of all was a visit to a restau- 
rant near the marketplace, where Dad 
treated us to a hotdog and a big dish of 
homemade baked beans. I know for sure 
the hotdog and baked beans appealed to 
us more than lugging home the fruits and 
vegetables, 

I remember vividly the times I would ask 
Mother if I could take my scooter and ride 
over to see Dad at his office. Our home was 
on Beltzhoover Avenue, toward Grandview 
Park, and I would have to travel all the way 
to Mount Oliver (quite a trip for a young fel- 
low) Just to have the chance of riding home 
with Dad in his car when he finished work. 

Yes, and I remember that Dad would al- 
ways say a blessing at the table, and then he 
taught us so that we could take turns at the 
evening meal. 

We will miss Dad, but we will always re- 
member him as such a wonderful man 
a wonderful dad. 


The Menacing School Dropout Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, the 
school dropout problem is one barometer 
of our times. It is an indicator of the un- 
rest and lack of direction that plagues 
many of our youth today. Like many 
other States, Maryland is seriously con- 
cerned with this problem. In a recent 
issue of the magazine entitled “Balti- 
more,” published monthly by the Balti- 
more Association of Commerce, Dr. 
George B. Brain, superintendent of Bal- 
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timore public schools, discusses the drop- 
out problem. The statistics that he cites 
are probably similar to those of many 
other urban areas. However, there are 
some hopeful signs that, in Baltimore 
City, exceptional progress is being made 
against the school dropout problem. 

The text of this article follows: 

THE MENACING SCHOOL DROPOUT PROBLEM 

B. Br tendent, 
OT Kae Fable Schon) 

Each year almost a million lost, bewildered, 

oungsters will drop out 


of any kind, Those who do 
will generally be restricted to such unskilled 
jobs in the service trades as filling station 
attendants, stock clerks and car washers. 
But the great tragedy here is the fact that 
these youngsters can handle are 
rapidly disappearing. 

For example, during the last 10 years 50,- 


Here are some more startling facts which 
bear on the national problem of school drop- 
outs and unemployment: 

1. During the 1962-63 school year about 
800,000 young people throughout the United 
States between the ages of 16 and 21 have 
been out of work and looking for jobs. This 

ts almost the entire population of 
Baltimore City. 

2. About one in six of all of those who are 
out of school and unemployed are between 
the ages of 16 and 21. This age group makes 
up only 1 out of 14 in the Nation’s labor 
force. 

3. Unemployment among the teenage Ne- 
gro youths is double that of white youths. 

4. During this coming decade more than 
26,000 young persons will leave school to 
seek jobs, 40 percent more than during the 
decade of the fifties. 

In the State of Maryland, youth may le- 
gally drop out of school upon reaching age 16. 
In Baltimore City, a great number of youths 
have done just that. If we go back 5 years 
to the 1957-58 school year, we see that about 
one out of every three students who could 
legally drop out of our schools did so. 

TREND DOWN, TOTAL HIGH 

But fortunately the trend in dropouts in 
Baltimore City is d A 
years ago the dropout rate stood at 35 per- 
cent, last year during the 1961-62 school 
year it dropped to 22.8 percent. 

Yet percentage figures alone do not reveal 
the whole story. While the rate of dropouts 
has been decreasing, the total number of 
dropouts has remained high. Five years ago 
in 1957-58 almost 7,000 students dropped out 
of the Baltimore City Public Schools. Our 
bureau of research estimates that some 6,000 
Youths will probably drop out of schoo! this 

We now estimate that approximately 20 
percent of those who enter the seventh 
grade in Baltimore City junior high schools 
will drop out of school before high school 
gtaduation. This rate has been computed 
on the basis of data obtained last year 
and represents a substantial improvement 

over the rates obtained for the previous 5 
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AGE FACTOR 

The typical Baltimore City dropout is 16 
years and 11 months of age and left school 
in the second month of the lith grade. As 
compared with 5 years ago dropouts this 
year are slightly older and have stayed in 
school longer and exhibited more overage- 
ness for their grade. 

The holding power of grades 7, 8, 9, and 
10 has shown a marked tendency to improve, 
which suggests that there should be a de- 
cline in the dropout rate in the years im- 
mediately ahead, 

Many kinds of studies have been made 
on the assumption that the number of 
dropouts could be greatly reduced if we once 
learned why pupils drop out of school, How- 
ever, youth who drop out of school do not 
readily supply the necessary information. 
Many of them give vague and meaningless 
reasons for leaving school, On question- 
naires where they are asked to check rea- 
sons for leaving school, dropouts generally 
tend to check those items that will show 
themselves in the best light. 


REASONS FOR DROPOUTS 


Dropouts frequently give two reasons for 
leaving school: (1) Financial need, and (2) 
dislike of school. 

Financial need may include anything 
from contributing to the support of the 
family to buying a car or the items necessary 
to please the lady of the student's choice. 

Dislike of school is just as inclusive. The 
dropout may say that he dislikes school 
because he's discouraged over his academic 
progress or he dislikes a certain teacher or 
subject. Or he may mean that he sees no 
practical value in the subject he is studying, 
or that he feels excluded from the social life 
of other boys and girls attending the same 
school, 

One of the greatest single factors in school 
dropouts is their inability to read. Study 
after study has shown that the average drop- 
out is 2 years or more retarded in reading. 

Our present school programs are based 
upon the ability of the child to read and 
understand. Pupils who do not read well 
enough to do the work of their grade satis- 
factorily are apt to fail and constant failure 
brings in its wake discouragement, discon- 
tent, and disillusionment. 


DROPOUT PATTERN 


There is a common cluster of character- 
istics which can be used to identify the 
dropout. They include: 

1. The dropout resides more often than 
not in a homogeneous area of low socio- 
economic status. 

2. The dropout does not have the skill, 
responsibility, and personal and social ad- 
justment necessary to obtain and hold a 
part-time job while attending school and he 
does not obtain a good job after leaving 
school, does not hold one job for long, and 
makes a relatively poor work record. 

3. The dropout in his personal adjustment 
lacks the ability to gain status, is socially im- 
mature, irresponsible, defensive, and pessi- 
mistic about his vocational future. - 

4, The dropout is sometimes socially with- 
drawn and sometimes aggressive. He lacks 
close friends, and is not a constructive lead- 
er. The t seldom participates in 
extracurricular activities while attending 
school. 

5. The dropout girl often plans to marry 
early and is likely to be sexually precocious. 

6. The dropout is academically below 
average, a poor reader, and often absent from 
school, clashes frequently with his teachers 
who have a tendency to reject him on the 
basis of academic inadequacy. 

7. The dropout's system of values causes 
him to reject school, self, and competitive 
situations. 

8. The dropout often regrets looking ahead 
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to leaving school, but it is to him the lesser 
of two evils, for he feels frustrated and so- 
cially Insecure in the school situation, 

9. The dropout has extreme difficulty see- 
ing the possibility of education as a means 
to vocational success, and can find no suit- 
able training program in our schools as pres- 
ently organized to meet his real needs. 

10. The dropout’s parents are indifferent 
to school and while they may not express 
negative feelings toward the school, they 
will not act to intervene on the occasion of 
their child’s leaving the school. - 

The schools alone cannot solve the drop- 
out problem. The combined forces of school, 
home, and community are needed. There 
are few neighborhoods in which some types 
of civic action is not possible that will also 
assist the schools in combating the school 
dropout problem. Campaigns for better 
street lighting or more frequent garbage col- 
lection, community action to clean up a 
neighborhood lot so that baseball can be 
played off the street, and similar activities 
are simple but meaningful introductions to 
one of the major lessons the pupil must 
learn—that joint action is one of the neces- 
sities of life today. The list of action needs 
is endless, the major need from the stand- 
point of a potential dropout is that he par- 
ticipate, that he feel the thrill of common 
action for common aims, so that he can see 
the results, and so that he may come to feel 
that life consists of something more than 
defeats. He should be learning this both 
inside and outside of the school. 


Audubon Society Long Ago Confirmed 
Destructive Habits of Golden Eagle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, it will 
be recalled that a law was enacted at 
the last session of the Congress designed 
to protect the Golden Eagle except in 
instances where wild game and domes- 
ticated animals were being destroyed by 
the eagles. In the latter situation, the 
Secretary of Interior was directed to 
grant permits for the destruction of 
the predators. 

At the behest of the Audubon Society, 
the Secretary of Interior issued a regu- 
lation which prohibited the use of air- 
planes in destroying the eagles in areas 
where permits authorized the killing of 
eagles. That has resulted in virtually 
tying the hands of ranchmen and farm- 
ers who are victims of these birds. Up 
te this time the only effective method 
of coping with the depredating eagles 
has been through the use of airplanes 
in finding and chasing them in the areas 
of their inaccessible habitats. 

Despite the avalanche of proof to the 
contrary, some Audubon partisans are 
still heard to contend that the Golden 
Eagle does not destroy lambs, kids, and 
other livestock. 

Mr. M. D. Gleason, a prominent ranch- 
man of Kerrville, Tex., who lost 10 per- 
cent of his lamb crop this year to the 
eagles, cites the Audubon Society itself 
as authority for the fact that the Golden 
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Eagle depredates upon lambs, kids, poul- 
try, and wild game. Citing as his au- 
thority “Birds of America,” edited by 
T. Gilbert Pearson, when the latter was 
President of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, Mr. Gleason quotes 
from that authority as follows: 

The food of the Golden Eagle consists of 
fawns, rabbits, woodchucks, prairie dogs, and 
ground squirrels among mammals, and tur- 
keys, grouse, and waterfowl among birds. 
At times it attacks also the young of 
domesticated animals, notably lambs, pigs, 
goats, and poultry. It has been known to 
„attack calves and colts, but such instances 
must be exceptional and when the birds 
are hard pressed by hunger. 

Over extensive areas of the West the 
Golden Eagle unites with other birds of prey 
to keep many ies of noxious rodents 
in check, and must be considered beneficial, 
In the more thickly inhabited regions, how- 
ever, where such food is scarce, they often 
do great damage by carrying off lambs, 
young pigs, kids, and poultry. As many as 
400 lambs are reported to have been taken 
from contiguous ranges in one season. It 
thus will be seen that in one region the 
bird should be protected and in another 
kept in check. 


Views of Country Beautiful and Catholic 
Herald-Citizen on the Supreme Court’s 


Prayer Decisions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, recent 
comments on the Supreme Court’s prayer 
decisions in Country Beautiful and in the 
Milwaukee Catholic Herald-Citizen state 
thoughtful but opposing points of view. 

The Country Beautiful editorial, writ- 
ten by Robert Leckie: 

THe RIGHTS or MAJORITIES 


On February 27 of this year two new chal- 
lenges to the validity of prayers or Bible 
readings in public schools were heard by the 
U.S. Supreme Court. Both protests were 
based on the first amendment to the Consti- 
tution. In one of them—filed by a Baltimore 
mother who is raising her son as an atheist, 
and who argued that saying the Lord's 
Prayer in Baltimore public schools violated 
her son's rights under the first amendment, 
even though objecting pupils might be ex- 
cused from the recitation—it became again 
apparent that 171 years after the ratification 
of the Bill of Rights, the U.S. Supreme Court 
is still uncertain of the precise meaning of 
the first amendment. Here is a wire service 
report on an exchange between Justices Pot- 
ter Stewart and Hugo L. Black: 

“When Stewart commented that the Balti- 
more parents wanted the prayer ‘for the free 
exercise of their religion,’ Black broke in to 
declare: They want to use the taxpayers’ 
money to carry on their religious exercises.’ ” 

The point here is not that Justice Black 
does not seem to understand that to turn 
down one side of a coin is to turn up the 
other, that to outlaw prayer or reverence for 
God in the public schools is to use the power 
of the state to enforce another religious con- 
viction, namely atheism or agnosticism. For 
if atheism and agnosticism are not religions, 
they are at least theological statements 
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which counter the belief “God is” with the 
denial “God is not” or the shrug “God may 
be.“ True enough, sectarian belief is by all 
means to be excluded from tax-supported 
schools, but to put all belief to the ban is to 
leave the field to denial and doubt, for it is 
in the nature of both to regard all silence on 
the subject of God as a victory. Neverthe- 
less, this is not the point. 

The real issue seems to be whether we 
Americans still wish to bind ourselves by the 
wording of a law which, in its religious free- 
dom clause, has no rival elsewhere in the 
Constitution for vagueness and ambiguity. 
Here, in its entirety, is that clause: Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof * * +*+” What does this 
mean? How do we interpret it? Do we con- 
clude that the Bill of Rights absolutely pro- 
hibits using taxpayers’ money to support any 
religion in any shape or form, or do we argue 
that, the American Protestant sects being 
already numerous, with Catholics and Jews 
already present in the Union, to say nothing 
of the great mass of “the unchurched,” Con- 
gress simply forbid the erection of any es- 
tablished church, in the manner of the state 
Church of England or the Catholic Church 
in Spain, because to do so would be to the 
detriment of all others? And, finally, did the 
Founding Fathers consider the freedom of 
worship so sacred that they categorically for- 
bade any infringement of it? 

However we interpret this clause, we will 
find, to paraphrase Prof. Charles B. Nutting, 
dean of the National Law Center at George 
Washington University, that the first amend- 
ment means both more than it says and less 
than it says. 

If we believe that freedom of worship is 
inviolable, what about the man who prac- 
tices the cult of human sacrifice? What of 
polygamy as a religious belief, or a religious 
fanatic intruding on your privacy with a 
blaring sound truck? Are these allowed? 
No. Obviously, then the first amendment 
means more than it says when it guarantees 
the freedom of worship. Some religions, if 
they may be so dignified, seem to be inimical 
to society. 

But supposing we declare that the first 
amendment prohibits any support to any 
religion? We have only to see chaplains in 
the Armed Forces and in Congress, public 
funds following veterans to the church-re- 
lated college of their choice under the GI 
bill, Federal aid to church-related institu- 
tions such as hospitals, free lunch programs, 
free textbooks, or bus transportation for 
parochial school children, to discover that 
this wall of separation between church and 
state“ —the phrase of Thomas Jefferson, in- 
cidentally, and to be found nowhere in the 
Constitution—has been pierced, penetrated, 
and punctured. Since its very inception, 
the U.S. Government has been giving forms 
of support to religious sects, thus making it 
clear that on this count the first amend- 
ment means less than it says. 

And if the very ambiguity of this first 
amendment can be seized upon by unbe- 
lievers as a stick to beat believers with, if 
the present Supreme Court can suggest in 
decision after decision on this subject that 
our Founding Fathers not only wanted the 
separation of church and state, but the sep- 
aration of God and state, when we all know 
that all our institutions presuppose a Su- 
preme Being, and that the fathers have 
stamped the holy name of God on most of 
their documents, on our coins, currency, 
courts and sessions of Congress, then it be- 
hooves us Americans of the mid-20th cen- 
tury to take another look at this amendment 
and decide whether we want it to be left so 
dangerously vague and uncertain. 

Do we want one of our soclety's greatest 
safeguards, the principle of separation of 
church and state, to be spelled out and 
written into this amendment with clarity? 
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Shall we acknowledge that the Government 


beyond which the Government cannot go? 
Or do we prefer to rescind all supports? > 

Certainly there are grave risks to be run 
in rewriting the religion clause of the first 
amendment. On the one hand, religion may 
enrich itself at the expense of the un- 
churched and certain religions may become 
more powerful than others. On the other, 
the public schools may become the captive 
of atheists and agnostics and in removing 
the name of God from all our coinage, 
pledges and oaths we will, in effect, proclaim 
ourselves an atheist state. 

Perhaps these risks are so truly hazardous 
that it would be well to leave the amend- 
ment as ambiguous as it is. Nevertheless in 
the wake of the disputes and divisions which 
challenges based on it continue to provoke, 
it would seem wise at least to look the first 
amendment over again. For itis we, not the 
Founding Fathers, who are bound by it. 
Moreover, we live in a pluralist society vastly 
different from the de facto Protestantism of 
the young Republic. There are in America 
now representatives of practically every be- 
lief or nonbelief extant, and they all have 
rights to be protected. 

Still, we have to put a query to ourselves, 
granting that active support of or opposition 
to a particular religion is out of the question, 
That query is: Do we want our Government 
to be friendly or not friendly to religious 
practice? Asking ourselves this, let us re- 
member that on the supreme question of the 
existence of God it is not possible to be neu- 
tral. Whether you say of God that He is, ts 
not, or may be, you theologize. The atheists 
and agnostics are quite aware of this when 
they ask that the slightest color of belief be 
expunged from the schools, leaving the blank 
walls of nonbelief. 

And in looking over the first amendment 
with the eyes of a pluralist society, conscious 
of the rights of everyone, we might, in this 
age of passionate defense of the rights of the 
individual and minorities, remember the 
rights of society and majorities as well. 


The Catholic Herald-Citizen editorial, 
as reported in the Milwaukee Journal: 

The Supreme Court's decision against pub- 
lic school Bible reading and recitation of 
the Lord’s Prayer was hailed by the Catholic 
Herald-Citizen as reasonable, in contrast to 
many Catholic comments which have op- 
posed the ruling. — 

“The furor that will be raised by the cur- 
rent decision will come from those who are 
unaware of our country’s history,” Msgr. 
Franklyn J. Kennedy, editorial manager of ` 
the official publication of the Milwaukee 
Catholic archdiocese, said in a signed edi- 
torial. His statement paralleled much of 
the Protestant comment on the issue. 


RECALL 1890 RULING 


“The facts are simple: The Bible, because 
of the various versions used by different reli- 
gions and denominations, is a religious de- 
nominational book,” Monsignor Kennedy 
wrote, “Reading from a particular denomi- 
national version in a public school means 
that that particular version is preferred to 
all others.” 

The editorial recalled that the Wisconsin 
supreme court in 1890 upheld the objection 
of Catholic parents and prohibited the read- 
ing of the Bible in public schools of this 
Sta 


te. 

It added that the Lord’s Prayer was a 
Christian prayer and sald: 

“Christilans—Catholic and Protestants— 
would properly be disturbed if their children 
in public schools were expected to be pres- 
ent for the saying of a Mohammedan or & 
Buddhist prayer. 

“The Constitution of this country, as in- 
terpreted by the Supreme Court, has said 
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that the public school system shall not pro- 
mote a particular religious belief.” 
SAYS DECISION IS CLEAR 

Monsignor Kennedy said the decision 
made it clear that tax supported public edu- 
cational systems were not to be used to pro- 
mote a specific denominational religion. 

Unlike the Herald Citisen's comments, a 
survey this week showed that US. Roman 

Catholic rs and spokesmen generally 
deplored Supreme Court decision. 

Some said the ruling clearly showed that 
church related schools must now be con- 
sidered for Federal funds to education, since 
it would be discrimination not to include 
them in any aid program passed by Congress. 

In Rome, Richard Cardinal Cushing, arch- 
bishop of Boston, said a constitutional 
amendment was needed to counteract the 
Court's decision. 

SEES LOSS OF HERITAGE 

James Francis Cardimal McIntyre of Los 
Angeles, also in Rome for the conclave that 
elected a new Pops, criticized the decision 
as an abandonment of “our American herit- 
age of philosophy, of religion, and of free- 


An editorial prepared for the June 29 issue 
of America, a national Catholic weekly maga- 
zine, said that the decision must lead log- 
ically to granting equal aid to all schools. 

Monsignor Kennedy advised those who 
were upset by the decision to turn their at- 
tention to the furthering of religious instruc- 
tion of the young by word and example. 

* "The decision is not against God; it is not 
against the Bible; ft is not against prayer,” 
he said. 

“From what we have read, it simply states 
that the reading of a denominational Bible 
and the saying of a denominational prayer 
is contrary to the first amendment. 


Actions of the Consumer Advisory 
Council Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL — 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
on actions of the Consumer Advisory 
Council meeting held June 3 and 4 in 
opposition to the quality stabilization 
bills, S. 774 and H.R. 3669, to authorize 
manufacturers to fix prices in violation 
of the rights of consumers and retailers: 
STATEMENT BY CONSUMER ADVISORY COUNCIL 

ON QUALITY STADILIZATION BILLS, INCLUD- 

ING S. 774 ano HR. 3669 

We oppose these bills and all similar at- 
tempts at price fixing at the retail level 
which have been sponsored under the name 
of “fairtrading,” “resale price maintenance,” 
and “quality stabilization.” Such attempts 
to limit freedom of individual merchants to 
sell goods at prices they choose are anti- 
ethical to the free enterprise system and, 
hence, to the best interests of American con- 
sumers, 

These bills propose, in effect, that the 
Federal Government should protect a manu- 
facturer who wants to establish the mini- 
mum price at which his produot will be sold 
at retail. It would give manufacturers the 
right to prohibit retailers from selling brand 
mame or trademarked goods at prices other 
than the retail price established by the man- 
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ufacturer. Such legislation wouid limit 
competition, inhibit innovation and progress 
at the retail level, and would also tend to 
encourage price fixing at the manufacturers’ 
level. In any event, it would tend to deny 
consumers the benefit of downward price ad- 
justments which flow from increased ef- 
ficiency and improvements in production 
and distribution. 

We are not impressed by the argument 
that such legislation would aid small busi- 
ness. The evidence in States which have 
fair .trade legislation indicates the con- 
trary to be the result, since it encourages 
the introduction by large retall businesses 
of private brands and other techniques for 
avoiding the effect of the legislation. 

We believe that so-called quality stablltza- 
tion (fair trade) bills are inimical to the 
interests of consumers, They violate the 
third right of the consumer as stated in the 
President's consumer message, the “right to 
choose—to be assured, wherever possibie, 
access to a variety of products and services 
at competitive prices.“ 
mend the administration for its opposition 
to these bills. 


House Small Business Committee Praised 
by Druggists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the distin- 
guished chairman of the House Small 
Business Committee, Hon. Joz L. EvINS, 
in announcing the aims of that commit- 
tee at the beginning of the 88th Con- 
gress, stated that it would be the purpose 
of the committee to take a positive 
approach in helping small business. In 
the short period which the committee 
has operated during the 88th Congress, 
it is apparent that Chairman EvIxs' 
positive approach is reaping dividends 
for the small business community of the 
Nation. 

An excellent example of this is the 
hearings conducted by the Small Busi- 
ness Committee pertaining to the Federal 
Trade Commission advisory opinion deal- 
ing with cooperative advertising by 
retailers. Ata time when small retailers 
throughout the Nation were alarmed and 
bewildered by the opinion handed down 
by the Commission and the conflicting 
views of the Antitrust Division of the 
Justice Department, the Small Business 
Committee promptly and properly moved 
into action and scheduled hearings for 
the purpese of clarifying the matter. 

An article pertaining to this in the 
Drug Trade News of June 24, 1963, by 
Stephens Rippey, entitled “Mr. Evins 
Does a Good Turn,” has been called to 
my attention and I, in turn, believe it 
proper that it be called to the attention 
of the other Members of the House at 
this time. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include this article at this point 
in the RECORD: 

MR. Evins Dogs 4 GOOD TURN 

It is not difficult in Washington to get the 
impression that, by and large, Congressional 
committee hearings represent a great waste 


We, therefore, com- 
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of time, and achieve little more than per- 
sonal publicity for the chairman, . 

Like many impressions, this one is not al- 
together correct; Many Congressional hear- 
ings are fruitful in one way or another. One 
example is that held by the House Small 
Business Committee, of which Representative 
Jor L. Evins, Democrat, of Tennessee, is 
chairman, on the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s advisory opinion dealing with coopera- 
tive advertising by retailers. 

This opinion, it may be recalled, involved 
an elaborate plan put together by Marketing 
Frograms, Inc., New York City, for druggists 
in Lowell, Mass., and Iowa. Under the plan, 
Marketing Programs would’ solicit pro- 
motional allowances from national adver- 
tisers for individual stores which normally 
couldn't qualify because of small volume. 
The funds would be used to place ads, spon- 
sored by local drug groups, which would 
offer weekly “specials.” It was hoped the 
plan would spread all over the country, but 
FTC spiked it. 

PTC's sweeping advisory opinion brought 
consternation to the advertising fleld, and 
particularly to independent retailers, for it 
condemned all cooperative advertising which 
mentioned prices, terms or conditions of sale. 
Mr. Evins stepped into the midst of the furor 
with his 1-day hearing May 3. This brought 
assurances to local retailers that no Federal 
agency is likely to take action to stop co-op 
advertising, even though prices are stated, if 
it represents no more than a bona fide effort 
by independent local retailers to match in 
some respects their chain store or discount 
house competition. 

Since the Evins hearing, scarcely a whis- 
per has been heard here about the illegality 
of co-op advertising by groups of independ- 
ent retailers. The feeling is that the issue 
is dead; that it was killed by the testimony 
recelved at Mr. Evins’ hearing from Govern- 
ment officials. Perhaps the matter has not 
been settled with the finality of a Supreme 
Court decision, or with a law such as that 
proposed by Senator HUMPHREY, Democrat, 
of Minnesota, which would specifically 
authorize this type of ad But. for 
all practical purposes, it has been settled. 

The forthcoming report of the House Small 
Business Committee on the subject Ils ex- 
pected to take this position. The report of 
course, will have no legal standing, but it 
will serve as a reminder to the enforcement 
agencies that the dust has been laid and that 
no public interest will be served in stirring 
it up again. 

WILL ACCEPT DISTINCTION 

It is expected the committee will accept 
the distinction made by the enforcement 
agencies between the legality of schemes 
such as that dreamed up by Marketing Pro- 
grams and those originated by local mer- 
chants to get the benefit of promotional 
allowances to enable them better to com- 
pete. Nothing has happened, or is expected 
to, to stop such co-op institutional adver- 
tising as is being done by Florida druggists 
with some success under Marketing Pro- 
grams’ aegis. 

The strongest assurance that local drug- 
gists may get together in co-op ad programs, 
even though these involve price (but not 
price fixing in its usual sense) was given by 
Assistant Attorney General Lee Locvinger, 
now a member of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. He flatiy told the com- 
mittee that, so far as the Department of 
Justice is concerned, this already Is the law. 
He noted the Department had examined such 
plans in the past and had refrained from tak- 
ing action against them. 

Federal Trade Commission Chairman Paul 
Rand Dixon wasn't as specific as Mr. Loevin- 
ger. He was bound to stand by the advisory 
opinion, but he made it clear this applicd 
only to the specifics of the Marketing Pro- 
grams plan as submitted to FTC. 


1963 
Integration: It Isn’t Easy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1963 = 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp an article about a distinguished and 
courageous American, Mr. James Del 
Rio, which appeared in the December 3, 
1962, issue of Newsweek: 

INTEGRATION: Ir ISN T Easy 


John L. Patterson didn't want to move to 
Harrington Hills, but his wife Annie did— 
and so, of course, they moved. Annie, a big 
and handsome woman of 36, was expecting a 
second child and she was determined that 
this one, unlike her 14-year-old daughter, 
Aloak, would not have to grow up in the 
Pontiac, Mich., Negro ghetto known as Little 
Africa. 

“I thought Harrington Hills was a real 
nice neighborhood,” Annie Patterson said 
last week. John Patterson, a strapping 190- 
pound press operator in the Pontiac Division 
of General Motors Corp, for the past 11 years, 
bought a $14,000 all-brick house on a tidy 
110- by 160-foot plot and braced himself for 
the ordeal of being one of the four Negro 
families on the block. 

It is about as he had expected. Some- 
times when we come home,“ he said, “the 
neighbors come to the windows and look at 
us and then turn around and sit down.” 

The Pattersons, nevertheless, settled in 
without violence or intimidation, part of a 
quiet, almost unreported revolution that has 
smashed neighborhood segregation in 
Pontiac. Just 4 years ago, Pontiac, which is 
25 miles from Detroit and has a population 
of some 84,000, was as tightly segregated as 
most cities, with nearly all of its 15,000 
Negroes squeezed into one area; today, 250 
Negro families have moved into previously 
all-white sections all over town. 

The key figure in Pontiac's revolution is a 
hard-running Detroit real estate man named 
James Del Rio, who was too busy to get his 
high schoo] diploma until his 35th birthday 
(3 years ago). Del Rio's plan: He took list- 
ings of houses repossessed by the Veterans’ 
Administration and Federal Housing Admin- 
istration requiring little or no down pay- 
ment and sold them to Negroes, 

BETTER LATE 

Del Rio, in fact, has progressed so well that 
he seemed almost indifferent last week when 
President Kennedy signed the Executive or- 


“It has been a one-man battle far too 
long.“ said Del Rio. “I would have wel- 
comed the President's order when he first 
took office * * * but the Pontiac plan is a 
4-year-old reality. 

“The thing just came to me," he said last 
week. “Here was this big glut of houses 
vacant—already financed by the Government. 
All that, and 70 percent or more of 450,000 
Negroes living in Detroit in substandard 
housing." 

For Del Rio’s purposes, the plan had other 
attractions. Because these houses were, in 
fact, Federal property, the new occupants 
wouldn't have to depend on unsympathetic 
local police for protection; they could call 
on the Federal Bureau of Investigation if 
necessary. And since the houses were scat- 
tered widely, Del Rio could rapidly integrate 
most of a city's neighborhoods. Then,“ he 
explained, “they [whites] would have no 
place to run.“ 
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The man who brought off the revolution 
of Pontiac doesn’t know whether he is a 
Negro or not, although he chooses to live as 
one. Del Rio has the features and com- 
plexion of an American Indian. He was 
plucked out of an ash barrel in a Detroit 
alley at the age of 2 hours, adopted by a 
Jewish man and his Negro wife, and reared 
in a Negro area as James Cohen, Jr. (He 
later changed the name.) 

While still a schoolboy he worked in auto- 
body repair shops and even after he went to 
work for Ford Motor Co. as an arc welder and 
blueprint reader, he ran his own fender- 
bending business. Soon he had enough 
money to buy a house on then-segregated 
Grand Boulevard in Detroit. All went well 
until his Negro foster mother came to live 
with him. Then representatives of the real- 
estate agency that had sold him the house 
tried to repossess it. After consulting his 
lawyer about his rights, Del Rio stood guard 
with a loaded shotgun, 

Tronically, the pressure on Del Rio gave 
him the means to do something about Ne- 
gro housing. The white neighbors bought 
back his house and gave him $1,500 as a 
bribe. With it he bought two more houses 
and soon was in the real estate business, a 
business that grew into Associate Brokers In- 
vestment Co., Inc., which grossed $2 million 
last year and employs 30 salesmen, 

Del Rio’s long-term goal remained the end- 
ing of segregated housing. 

NOT EASY 


It is Del Rio's belief that in Pontiac he has 
been able to start changing the pattern. At 
least one Negro family is now living in 10 of 
the 11 U.S. Census Bureau areas within Pon- 
tiac’s limits. 

Will the program work elsewhere? 

It isn’t ali roses, as John Patterson and 
his wife are learning. Nor is it easy, as Del 
Rio will concede. The hardest part is getting 
free access to the Government's list of re- 
possessed houses. While the VA correctly 
states that it has never kept segregated lists 
of repossessions, pressures from white real- 
estate brokers can make it hard on any Ne- 
gro broker who wants to handle certain prop- 
erties, The FHA also has forbidden its re- 
gional offices to give listings to selected brok- 
ers, a system that kept housing segregated, 
but the pressure remains. 

Del Rio is undismayed. He intends to put 
the plan in operation in a new area —‘‘some- 


where in Detroit,” he said. “It will work 
anywhere.” 
West Virginian in the Hall of Fame 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, West Virginia's claim to prom- 
inence in our national pastime, baseball, 
is advanced in an article in the June 16, 
1963, issue of the Charleston, W. Va., 
Gazette-Mail. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wesr VIRGINIAN IN THE HALL OF FAME 

You can take your Ted Williamses, Stan 
Musials; Rogers Hornsbys, Ty Cobbs, etc., 
but a West Virginian of the 19th century 
named Jesse Call Burkett took a back seat 
to none of them. 
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For some strange reason, Burkett’s name 
isn't mentioned in the same breath as some 
of the other great hitters in the game, but 
his record speaks for itself. 

He was a batting star of the majors for 
16 years as an outfielder for the New York 
Giants, Cleveland, St. Louis, all three Na- 
tional League Clubs then, as well as the 
St. Louis and Boston Clubs of the American 
League. 

He shares with Roger Hornsby and Ty 
Cobb the record of hitting 400 or better 
three times: .423 in 1895, 410 in 1896, and 
402 in 1898. 

He won the batting championship in 1895 
and 1896 and for his great feats in the game, 
was admitted to the Baseball Hall of Fame 
in 1946 as its 37th member. 

He wound up with a lifetime batting aver- 
age of 342 with 2,872 hits in 8,380 times at 
bat in 2,063 games. He went direct from the 
Ohio Valley sandlots to the big leagues. 

He was born on December 4, 1868, in 
Wheeling. 


Distinguished Veteran John Holden 
Served His Nation Well 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
as chairman of the Senate Veterans’ Sub- 
committee I call the Senate's attention 
to the distinguished service which one of 
the veterans of the United States ren- 
dered to his country. I refer to Mr. John 
Holden, of Los Angeles, Calif., who passed 
away last Friday. During World War I, 
Mr. Holden served in the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces at Mont Blanc Ridge 
in the Champagne sector where he was 
wounded during a strafing attack by a 
German airplane. Soon after receiving 
this wound, he was hit by 48-shell frag- 
ments and lost one eye. His wounds 
were so serious that they were considered 
fatal. But, not only did he survive, he 
returned to his native State of Utah 
where he served as auditor before moving 
to California in 1931. In addition he 
helped to found three of our most distin- 
guished veterans’ organizations—the 
American Legion, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and the Disabled.American Vet- 
erans. Mr. Holden is an outstanding ex- 
ample of the illustrious service which the 
veterans of this country have rendered 
in civilian life as well as in the Armed 
Forces, for which the entire Nation owes 
them a debt of gratitude. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article on Mr. Holden's 
death, printed in the New York Times, of 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Joun HOLDEN, VETERAN, 67; Wounns CALLED 
FATAL IN 1918 

Los ANGELES.—John E. Holden, a leader of 
veterans groups, died of cancer on Friday— 
45 years after suffering war wounds the doc- 
tors were sure would prove fatal. His age 
was 67. 

Mr. Holden survived his World War I in- 
juries to become Auditor of Utah, and he was 
later a leader in California Republican af- 
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fairs. He helped found the American Legion, 
the Disabled American Veterans, and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Mr. Holden lost an eye and was wounded 
48 times by shell fragments while serving 
with the American Expeditionary Forces at 
Mont Blanc Ridge in the Champagne sector. 
He had been wounded earlier by a strafing 
German airplane. He was called one of the 
worst wounded survivors of the war. 

Later Mr. Holden returned to his native 
State, Utah, and worked as a reporter with 
The Salt Lake City Tribune while completing 
his education as an accountant. He came 
here in 1931. 

He leaves his wife, Helen; a son, two 
daughters, a brother, and two sisters. 


Ancient Crafts Maintained in 
West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the June 16, 1963, issue of 
the Charleston, W. Va., Gazette-Mail 
called attention to many ancient, tradi- 
tional cottage crafts still being fostered 
in the mountains of West Virginia. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle in the Gazette-Mail be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Procaam WILL Provive MARKET For 
CRAFTSMEN Š 


(By Barbara S. Beury) 

Among West Virginia pioneers, creative 
work in art was usually Hmited to the mak- 
ing and decoration of useful objects—furni- 
ture, baskets, implements, pottery, utensils 
and textiles. . 

The crafts were handed down from genera- 
tion to generation, sons and daughters 
learning from their elders how to handle 
tools and materials and how to achieve 
porary and durability in the finished prod- 
uci 


Within the traditional styles and methods, 
individual craftsmen ed them- 
selves fon their skill and imagination and 
even embarked upon specialization. 

Some of the patterns of these crafts often 
reached such intricacy and charm that they 
are eagerly copied today by craftsmen and 
designers, 

This mountain culture has led to the 
development of many unique crafts and dis- 
tinctive art forms. Many West Virginians 
have kept slive the crafts and skills handed 
to them by their forefathers, such as spin- 
ning, weaving, pottery making, basket mak- 
ing and wood carving and have developed 
the older forms into modern craft and art 
items. i 

In the last decade, little support has been 
given to the encouragement of production 
and marketing of handmade products, In 
1932 the Mountaineer Craftsmen’s Co-opera- 
tive association was organized at Morgan- 
town by the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia. The association, a 
member of the Southern Highland Handi- 
craft Guild, tried to develop a program com- 
prising furniture making, weaving, quilting, 
basketery, iron and other metal work but met 
with meager success. In 1888 the Associated 
Craftsmen of West Virginia was organized to 
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assist craftsmen in marketing products. The 
Tew sales outlets set up in the State parks 
and other tourist centers were the end result 
of this association. 

A new program to give State artists and 
craftsmen a chance to show their wares and 
to develop new markets for them through a 
comprehensive arts and crafts program has 
now been organized by the West Virginia 
Department of Commerce, This program, 
which is just getting underway, is designed 
to turn hobbies and pastimes into profit for 
the State's skilled craftsmen and artists. It 
is the first statewide attempt to organize the 
program with a well-defined marketing pro- 
cedure and 2,000 new or upgraded jobs as 
the ultimate goal. 

David Callaghan, appointed by Commerce 
Commissioner Hulett C. Smith, to head this 
arts and crafts program is presently asking 
every craftsman to send in a sample of his 
work so that it may be evaluated and mar- 
keted. In every case, Callaghan asks that 
the sender place a suggested price on his 
product so that he may be advised on what 
to expect in the way of sales. To date more 
than 100 samples of varied arts and crafts 
have been received and more are arriving 
every day. 

This marketing assistance is the chief 
function of the Department of Commerce 
at this stage in the development. Over the 
past few years a number of talented crafts- 
men have given up their trade because they 
had no marketing outlets. In the future 
the department will act as a liaison agent 
between artists and craftsmen and the vari- 
ous marketing outlets, both within West 
Virginia and in surrounding States. 

Pr arrangements have been made 
to provide a showcase in the statehouse ro- 
tunda in order to give the hundreds of 
tourists that pass through the statehouse 
each year a chance to see some of the crafts 
that are produced in West Virginia. In 
order to make these crafts available for the 
tourist to purchase on-the-spot, the Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation is establishing 
a crafts shop in the west wing of the capitol. 

Other craft outlets which will be In opera- 
tion by the first of summer or are now op- 
erative include: Blackwater Falls and Hawks 
Nest State Parks, the new Daniel Boone 
Flower and Gift Shoppe in Charleston, Well- 
man's gift shop on U.S. 60 between South 
Charleston and St. Albans’ and Ponderosa 
Craft Center at Rainelle. 

Perhaps the largest single outlet designed 
to sell West Virginia crafts is Skyland, Inc., 
Craft Center of Bluefield, W. Va., which will 
handle craft items on both a wholesale and 
retail basis. The firm should be operational 
by July. 

The New York World's Falr offers a unique 
opportunity for craft marketing. According 
to Commerce Commissioner Hulett C. Smith, 
the West Virginia Pavilion will sell West Vir- 
ginia handicrafts with the major objective 
of displaying the native skills of West Vir- 
ginia while providing a volume outlet to the 
products of craftsmen. 

Highlighting the 1963 arts and crafts pro- 
gram will be the Arts and Crafts Fair to be 
held at Cedar Lakes at Ripley, July 3-7. The 
fair, co-sponsored by the Departments of 
Commerce, Agriculture and Vocational Edu- 
cation, will provide a complete display of 
wares for the retailer to view. Craftsmen 
will be able to set up their operations, pro- 
duce thelr goods and contract sales on the 
fairground, This fair will be unique because 
it will offer nightly entertainment, demon- 
strations and other fun-filled events for 
everyone to enjoy. 

The whole idea of the recent emphasis on 
arts and crafts is to make the traveler in 
the future thing of expert handicrafted 
goods when he thinks of West Virginia. But 
over and above that, the primary reason for 
the program is to allow the people of West 
Virginia to make a living at something that 
most of them are now doing as a pastime. 
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A good indication of what the arts and 
crafts program can bring in the way of in- 
creased income for West Virginia may be 
found in millions of dollars of handcrafted 
glassware sold every year by the some 22 
glass plants in West Virginia carrying on 
this age-old art. Another, more recent craft 
development is the production of conl 
jewelry. With only about four companies 
in the State making these souvenirs, sales 
last year went into the thousands. Addi- 
tional markets are being found outside the 
State this year and the financial success 
of these items in the future Is yirtually as- 
sured. 

State commerce officials believe that the 
same end can be accomplished with many 
West Virginia crafts. The primary hurdle 
is get the people organized, and to develop 
markets for their goods. 

This brings up another long-range objec- 
tive of the current program. The ground- 
work is now being completed for an artists 
and craftsmen guild which will serve as a 
statewide fraternity through which goods 
can be distributed and marketed. Standards 
of craft work will be established to improve 
the quality of products. 

Since the early frontier days of West Vir- 
ginia the mountain people have lived by the 
work of their hands and have developed their 
own ways of finding self-satisfaction through 
works of art. The march of time and the 
progress it brings has eliminated the neces- 
sity for many of the early craft and art forms. 
It seems fitting then that during West Vir- 
ginia’s Centennial Year a program is being 
developed to keep alive the many crafts and 
skills handed these people by their fore- 
fathers for the world to enjoy. 


Strictly American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an article appearing in the Wall 
Street Journal on Tuesday, June 11, 
1963, entitled “Strictly American” in op- 
position to the price-fixing legislation 
H.R. 3669, titled the quality brands stab- 
ilization bill, whose purpose is to take 
bread off the table and money out of the 
pocket of the American consumer: 

STRICTLY AMERICAN 

An organization bearing the august title 
of the Bureau for the Advancement of In- 
dependent Retailing warns that “hundreds 
of thousands of the Nation's * * * proprie- 
tors of independent retail business are 
today fighting a life-and-death strug- 
gle. ° * The great American dream—the 
opportunity for a citizen to start and run 
his own business—appears to be verging on a 
nightmare.” 

What has made things all that desperate? 
It's that familiar old monster, competition. 
Mainly, according to the complaint, it's 
those price-cutting big stores, the discount 
houses and chains, To fight this competi- 
tion the bureau urges passage of “fair trade” 
legislation, a species af which is again before 
Congress; it would prohibit any merchant 
anywhere from selling a national brand 
product at a price lower than that set by 
the manufacturer. 

Under a fair trade law—or, to describe 
it more accurately, a price-fixing law—the 
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bureau says that “the consumer will be pay- 
ing no more than her neighbor for a partic- 
ular branded article. * * * One price to 
every customer is strictly American.” 

Is it now. We had always thought com- 
peting for customers with lower prices, bet- 
ter service and other ways was one of the 
most American things about America. Just 
as we'd thought the same about the con- 
sumer's interest in, and ingenuity in finding, 
a bargain. 

Indeed, price-fixing is usually considered 
so un-American that some Americans who 
try it get thrown in the clink. We are sure 
the drumbeaters for fair trade, in and out 
of Congress, wouldn't want that to happen 
to them. And we can’t help wondering 
what history books they get their night- 
mares out of. 


Bokara Steel Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26,1963 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
raging controversy over the Bokara steel 
project in India has generated the nor- 
mal amount of questionable statements 
from those who want to confuse the is- 
sues regarding United States aid to In- 
dia and other countries. 

Recently the Washington Post printed 
a letter from Bharat Ram, president, 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Com- 
merce and Industry, which brings to- 
gether the kind of factual information 
needed by the American people to make 
an informed judgment on this complex 
issue, and which they have every right 
to have access to. For this and related 
reasons, I include the letter from the let- 
ters column of the Washington Post of 
June 20, 1963: 

Boxana STEEL PROJECT 

I want to correct an impression in some 
quarters in the United States that Indian 
private enterprise views with varying de- 
grees of disagreeableness the Bokara steel 
project, This is obviously based on an im- 
perfect knowledge of Indian conditions and 
our requirements of steel. 

Currently, the per capita consumption of 
steel in India, taking into account domestic 
output and imports, is 11 kilograms; and 
this is one of the lowest In the world. To- 
day, there are six steel plants—two in the 
private and four in the public sector—alto- 
gether producing about 4 million tons of 
steel, and the share of each sector being 
nearly equal. 

Chronologically, private enterprise stcel 
units in India are older, and historically 
they had to overcome a number of serious 


impediments, of which the attitude of the 


Prenational government was an important 
one, Strange as it may seem, it is only after 
the formulation of the industrial policy 
resolution which has reserved steel for the 
public sector that substantial expansion, 
thanks to the assistance of the authorities, 
has taken place in the private sector units. 

The Government of India's steel policy vis- 
a-vis public and private sectors of the in- 
dustry Is one of nondiscrimination and equal 
treatment. This policy was recently reiter- 
ated by the Indian Minister for Steel and 
Heavy Industries. It has drawn favorable 
comment from the leaders of the Indian steel 
industry in private hands, and according 
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to them competition between the two sec- 
tors of the Indian steel industry will not 
arise in view of the rationalized and con- 
trolled operation of the two sectors. So, to 
the Indian steel industry Bokara does not 
present any problem of disadvantageous 
competition. 

Looked at from another side—the con- 
sumption angle—additional output is re- 
quired not only to build up the infra-struc- 
ture of the economy, but also for fabrication 
purposes, the capacity of which is mostly 
in the private sector. The engineering units 
are running below the level of installed ca- 
pacity mainly on account of paucity of steel 
and the position can be remedied only if 
larger supplies of this basic raw material are 
made available as speedily as possible. 

I am also of the view that the lack of 
adequate quantities of steel is standing in 
the way of a more rapid development of pri- 
vate sector industries, including small indus- 
tries where there is a marked tendency to 
take to metallurgical based operations, and 
of which steel based are the most significant. 
Currently, India is importing more than 1 
million tons of steel and the foreign exchange 
expended is about $200 million. Valuable 
as steel is, and precisely for this reason, it 
will be highly unsatisfactory not to improve 
the domestic supply position as early as pos- 
sible. 

The installation of the Bokara steel plant 
is a hope which is strongly held by Indian 
enterprise, because on it will depend the utili- 
zation of the installed capacity of the In- 
dian engineering industry, its expansion, and 
the competitive position of private enter- 
prise—in short, the future strength of the In- 
dian economy. 

BHARAT RAM, 


President, Federation of Indian Cham- 
bers of Commerce and Industry. 
New DELHI. 


Tribute to Mrs. Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, she was 
a woman for the ages. It is doubtful 
whether we shall see her like again. 
There is no doubt whatever that it is 
impossible to praise adequately or to de- 
scribe appropriately the magnitude of 
her achievement. 

As a wife and mother, as First Lady, 
as an ambassador to the United Nations, 
as a fighter for humanity and a crusader 
for justice, she filled all of these roles 
with wisdom, with courage, with fervor, 
and with dedication to the welfare of 
mankind. 

She was beloved by all at the time of 
her death. Those who had criticized 
her when she was her eminent husband's 
peripatetic visitor of breadlines, or- 
phanages, slums, and the other places 
of sorrow and tribulation of the years 
of the great depression, those critics had 
come in time to admire and respect her. 
Most of the world had come to love 
her. 

Her causes were many, her triumphs 
were manifold, her sympathies were 
quick, her touch was sure, her common- 
sense was vast, and to know her friend- 
ship was indeed a blessing. 
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The country is poorer by her death, 
but richer by the contributions over 
the years which no one but she could 
have made. She was an inspiration to 
the women of America to exercise the 
power which their votes gave them. She 
awakened abroad a regard for America 
and Americans by her travels about the 
globe, and her terribly obvious concern 
for the poor, the oppressed, the spurned, 
and the forgotten of every creed and 
race, in every country, and at all times. 

Her memory will never pass from our 
recollection. 


Where's Johnson?—Role in Racial Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp an article entitled Where's John- 
son?—Role in Racial Crisis,” by Roscoe 
Drummond, & distinguished commenta- 
tor, on Saturday, June 8, 1963, in the 

Washington (D.C.) Post. 

The article points out the continuing 
splendid efforts of the distinguished Vice 
President of the United States to achieve 
full equality for all men and merits fair 
consideration and careful scrutiny by 
all: 

WHERE'S JOHNSON?—ROLE IN RACIAL Crisis 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

At a time when the administration, after 
much prodding by friends, critics, and events, 
is becoming more active in the area of racial 
Justice, where is LYNDON B. JOHNSON? What 
ts the Vice President saying and doing? 
What role is he playing in this anxious pe- 
riod? 

As the Democratic Majority Leader of the 
Senate during the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, Lynpon Jonwson guided to enactment 
the first civil rights legislation since Reeon- 
struction. 

As a candidate for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination in 1960, Lyndon Johnsén 
was coldly rejected by most Democratic 
liberal groups as an incurable, backward- 
looking Dixiecrat—which he never was, 

To the surprise of nobody who knows him, 
the Vice President is today b- 
viously with the approval of Mr. Kennedy 
in a mission which he deems absolutely cen- 
tral to the cause of steadily achieving racial 
Justice for the Negro within the framework 
of law and order. 

That mission is to help demonstrate to 
American Negroes that the conscience of 
the Nation and the conscience of the Gov- 
ernment are on their side in the fight for 
equality of opportunity and status and to 
strengthen this conscience at every possible 
point. 

Here is what the Vice President has been 
saying over a period of several months. It is 
directed at the conscience of the community 
on the issue of racial justice: 

On progress: “We are well past the stage 
where half a loaf will do—progress will come 
faster as sensible men and women realize 
that they cannot afford—morally and eco- 
nomically—to abandon the field to the 
forces of unreason.” 

On violence: “I hope we relearn the les- 
son that issues which are not settled by jus- 
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tice and fair play will sooner or later be 
settled by force and violence." 

What law can’t do: “It is said repeatedly 
that no law can implant reasonable attitudes 
among human beings. I agree, It is also 
totally irrelevant to the issues that divide 
our country today,” 

What law can do: “The law cannot bring 
reasonable men and women together to work 
out their differences. But it can restrain 
unreasonable men and women from impos- 
ing their will on a community—and then the 
reasonable people can and will get together 
and work out their problems themselves. It 
can prevent the extremists from trampling 
over the rights of others. It can open the 
doors of equal opportunity which have been 
slammed shut by those who fear that when 
men and women can compete on an equal 
basis and are equal before the law they will 
turn out to be rather equal after all.” 

On ultimate solutions: “The ultimate 
solutions must spring from the people them- 
selves. But that is not—and will not be—an 
excuse for sitting idly by while minorities ob- 
struct the efforts of just and reasonable men 
and women to find solutions.” 

On patience: “To ask for patience from 
the Negro is to ask him to give more of what 
he has already given anough. But to fall to 
to ask of him—and of all Americans—per- 
servance within the processes of a free and 
Tesponsible society would be to fall to ask 
what the national interest requires of all its 
citizens.” 

It seems to me that Vice President JOHN- 
son is saying the three things which most 
need to be said—and understood: 

That as Negroes feel sure that the consci- 
ence of the community in on their side, the 
process of achieving racial justice will be 
tolerable to them. 

That while laws do not themselves remove 
racial bias from people, they put the initia- 
tive in the hands of those intent upon dis- 
solving racial discrimination through equal 
protection and equal opportuinty. 

That the overriding need now is for 
reasonable men and women to take this 
initiative. 


y Sugar Prices 


> EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, while the 
attention of the country in recent weeks 
has been turned to other areas, it is im- 
portant that we in the Congress should 
not forget the nature of the current crisis 
in the price of sugar, which has con- 
tinued without any real sign of relief. 
The Washington Food Report of the 
Food Institute issued May 4, 1963, and of 
the same publication issued May 18, 1963, 
included certain materials which I be- 
lieve should be included in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp for the consideration of 
Members in studying this problem. As 
is shown by these articles, the problem 
seems clearly to result from policies of 
restrictions, foreign subsidies, and price 
setting unrelated to market conditions 
and potential market conditions. To 
call these conditions to our attention 
again, this material is submitted for con- 
sideration: 
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[From the Washington Food Report, May 4, 
1963 


Are SUGAR Prices FINALLY REACHING 
A PEAK? 

New round of increases this week for cane 
refined sent New York market up to $12.10 
a hundred pounds reflected recent advances 
on raw sugar. This was the ninth increase 
since January 1, when refined sugar was $9.80 
a hundred pounds in New York. Some brok- 
ers in contact with soft drink manufacturers, 
confectioners, canners and bakers have 
expressed fears that when ballooning sugar 
prices come back to earth, the sugar industry 
will have lost part of its market to substitute 
sweeteners. 

Restraining influence on the market is the 
approaching crop of beet sugar, with a larger 
U.S. supply indicated this year, National 
Confectioners Association is hopeful the 
Government “will consider eliminating the 
present 62 ½-cent-per-hundred- pounds duty 
on sugar,“ as a source of relief to the candy 
industry and other major sugar users. 
From the Washington Food Report, May 18, 

1963] 
SUGAR MARKET STILL Keeps CLIMBING, FORC- 
ING PRICES FOR MANY PRODUCTS HIGHER 


Fruit canners and freezers are among users 
who have been forced to revise their cost 
estimates upward. Coca-Cola Co., the Na- 
tion’s biggest consumer of sugar raised its 
price for concentrate sold to bottlers, and 
warned: “We will have to put on another 
increase in the next quarter if sugar prices 
stay at current levels.” A general price rise 
throughout the candy industry “within a 
couple of weeks” is predicted by a Cleveland 
candymaker, Ice cream producers also are 
likely to increase prices soon—Borden and 
Foremost have indicated they are weighing 
the decision to increase wholesale prices of 
their ice cream products. 

Eastern cane refiners boosted prices 75 
cents a hundred pounds—the 12th rise this 
year. Meanwhile, the Government revealed 
that f gn producers have applied for the 
right sell only 63,500 tons of raw sugar 
here—only about a fourth of the global quota 
increase announced May 6. In California, 
beet growers hope to get the highest price 
in history this summer. 1 
WHERE UNITED States Gets SUGAR, AND WHO 

Uses Ir 


(Eprror’s Notr.—In view of the confusion 
surrounding the spiraling price of refined 
sugar in recent weeks, we thought you might 
be interested in some basic facts about where 
our sugar comes from, and who the major 
industrial and nonindustrial users are.) 


Early this month, the Department of Agri- 
culture revised its estimates of U.S. sugar 
requirements for 1963, putting it at approxi- 
mately 10 million tons. More than a third 
of this is expected to come from Continental 
U.S. growers of cane and beet sugar (1 mil- 
lion tons and 2.7 million tons, respectively). 

Another 1 million tons will come from 
Hawali, and about 870,000 tons from Puerto 
Rico, Leading foreign supplier of sugar to 
this coutry is Republic of the Philippines, 
with 1.2 million tons slated for 1963. Other 
regular quota“ foreign suppliers will ship 
about 6.9 million tons to the United States. 
The “global quota” set by USDA this year is 
1.7 million tons. 

MAJOR USERS 


Deliveries of both industrial and non- 
industrial users last year totaled 117.6 hun- 
dred-pound bags, according to Government 
figures. Among leading nonindustrial users 
were retail grocers, 25.5 million bags, and 
hotels, restaurants and institutions, 1.3 mi- 
lion bags. 
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Last year's deliveries to industrial users 
included the following: Beverages, 26.4 mil- 
lion hundred-pound bags; bakery, cereal and 
allied products, 22.4 million bags; confec- 
tionery and related products, 17.3 million 
bags; ice cream and dairy products, 8 mil- 
lion bags; canned, bottled and frozen foods, 
jams, jellies and preserves, 17 million bags; 
other food users 5.3 million bags; nonfood 
purposes, 1.6 million bags. 

The beverage industry used 13.5 percent 
of all sugar consumed in the U.S. in 1961. 
or about one-fourth of the sugar delivered 
to industrial users, states a report Issued last 
week by USDA. Nearly 95 percent of the 
caloric sweeteners delivered to that industry 
was sugar, about 2 percent was dextrose and 
3 percent corn syrup. 

Principal causes of the steady rise of prices 
of both domestic and world spot prices of 
sugar since the first of the year—with re- 
fined selling in New York at the highest 
price is some 43 years—are the two succes- 
sively bad winters in Western Europe, a big 
beet sugar producer, and a sharp drop in 
the output of Cuba, the world’s largest sup- 
plier of cane sugar. i 


The Magnificent Restoration at Saugus of 
the First Ironworks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, a 
major weapon in the cold war that con- 
fronts the world today—especially in the 
contest for the mind of men—is in the 
preservation of the visual and inspiring 
evidences of our history as revealed in 
the ennobling architecture and places of 
our history. 

We must not permit the cold and un- 
imaginative eye of the historically blind 
to determine the destiny of our great his- 
toric monuments. Suppose some people, 
insensitive to the significance of a his- 
toric scence, had wiped out our majestic 
statehouse in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, or Faneuil Hall, or the 
Old North Church, in the name of prog- 
ress? What a tremendous spiritual and 
economic loss our Commonwealth would 
have suffered. It is up to all Americans 
from every facet of government and pri- 
vate endeavor to preserve the tangible 
symbols and monuments of the American 
tradition. 

A notable example of a privately 
achieved restoration that deserves high 
praise is that of the ancient iron works 
in Saugus, Mass. This dates back to the 
17th century. The modern iron industry 
made this possible through the efforts of 
the American Iron and Steel Institute of 
New York. This industrial manifesta- 
tion of history is significant because it 
was here in Saugus 3 centuries ago that 
“the successful, sustained, and integrated 
production of cast and wrought iron was 
first achieved within the limits of the 
United States.” 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues a speech on the 
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importance of preserving historical sites 
which I prepared for delivery at the 20th 
annual meeting of the First Ironworks 
Association at the Saugus Iron Works 
Restoration: 

This magnificent restoration at Saugus 
of the first ironworks in America ts a tribute 
to the industrial pioneers of three centuries 
ago. 

But it is more than that. It ls a monu- 
ment to the love of place and country, the 
historical imagination, and the extraordinary 
capacity for hard work in the face of many 
setbacks of those dedicated men and women 
who were responsible for the restoration 
project itself. 

Their work is an inspiration and a model 
for those citizens of our vast country who, 
too, are anxious that the sites and struc- 
tures of their history not be lost to them, 
lost to their children, or lost to the future. 
Our past will have a future if the struggles 
of those who are called preservationists 
meet with success. 

That success can come only with the sup- 
port of the communities in which the pres- 
ervationists are active. Such support can be 
induced only by the example of a model 
restoration, a masterpieee of historical re- 
creation, such as the ironworks restoration 
of Saugus, Mass. 

Miss M. Louise Hawkes, whose ancestors 
lived in the Saugus of the early Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony, should receive much of the 
credit. She first fought for the retention 
of the ironmaster's house in Saugus when 
it was proposed to take tt to Dearborn, Mich., 
and make it part of the Ford museum there. 
Her efforts won the support of Governor 
Saltonstall in 1941, and eventually of Henry 
Ford himself. 

The Parson Roby Chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution played a 
crucially important rolé in the early days 
of the project by purchasing the land on 
the years so long ago, 
the slag pile, a forge, and the first blast 
furnace in the new world. 

Mr. J. Sanger Attwi of Lynn became 
president of an organisation incorporated 
in 1943 to work for the restoration, the first 
fron works association. Mr. Quincy Bent, a 
summer resident of Cape Ann, and a retired 
steel company executive, became an en- 
thusiastic backer of the project after at- 
tending the association's early meetings, and 
interested the board of directors of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute in restor- 
ing America's first productive blast furnace. 

The results of the dedication of those early 
pioneers of the restoration project, and of 
the efforts of the skilled, talented, selfless 
people they enlisted to help them, are here 
before our eyes. The sight of their work 
is indeed an awesome stimulus to anyone's 
historical imagination. 

Geologists, biologists, metallurgists, his- 
torians, archaeologists, architects, educators, 
researchers, librarians, State, county, and 
town officials, citizens of Saugus, all helped, 
all made their contribution, and all of them 
deserve thanks and congratulations. 

The great New England poet Longfellow 
said, We may build more stately habitations, 
fill our rooms with paintings and sculpture, 
but we cannot buy with gold the old as- 
sociations.” 

What is the purpose of saving old build- 
ings, or restoring them? Some may ask, 
“Why save old places: What can they con- 
tribute to living in the world today?” 

We need authentic, tangible reminders of 
our national and local traditions to make us 
feel a part of the best in our heritage. Prop- 
erly presented, they breathe life into past 
exporience. The most cleverly illustrated 
children’s book cannot compare with a visit 
to this Saugus Ironworks restoration, to the 
Shaker Village in Hancock, Mass., to the 
Plymouth restoration, to colonial Williams- 
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burg, or to any of the rest, as a means of 
giving boys, girls, and for that matter, their 
parents, the feel of the life of our past as a 
people, as a colony, as a young country, asa 
Nation. A morning at one of these places is 
not merely a history lesson, but an unfor- 
gettable taste of an earlier America. 

Each town has something in its past worth 
saving, something worth noting, something 
worth celebrating, something worth putting 
up a marker about, something worth de- 
scribing in the local paper, something worth 
making real for the children and the grand- 
children to come. $ 

There has been a marked increase in the 
efforts of citizens’ groups to preserve his- 
torical sites. After years of struggle to make 
itself heard, the message of the preservation- 
ists is beginning to be understood. 

The Secretary of the Interior has endeav- 
ored to assist the preservationists, and to 
help spread their message. He recently 
wrote in a quarterly magazine devoted to the 
current reporting of events concerning his- 
toric preservation that, “The time has come 
to provide machinery in our laws for the 
automatic preservation of historic sites when 
they fall into the surplus or unneeded cate- 
gory. Provision should be made, not for 
their sale, but for their addition to our great 
system of national parks and memorials, or 
their transfer to independent groups or 
patriotic organization which have an inter- 
est in their preservation for time and genera- 
tions to come.” 

We must bend every effort to preserve the 
great symbols of America’s heritage. I be- 
lieve that our historic sites and buildings 
are precious to us as a Nation in the same 
way that the documents of the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution are 
precious and worthy of preservation. 

The preservation of the American heritage 
of freedom itself is involved in the necessity 
of keeping before our people the relics of our 
historic past. 

This means buildings rich in historic 
sentiment and inspiration. 

This means battlefields that tell the story 
of sacrifice, and hold up examples of 
patriotism and honor to our young people. 

It means, above all, an attitude of mind 
that holds in reverence and esteem these 
monuments and mementos of our past. 

In our respect for the grandeur and the 
glory our past rests our survival in the 
future. 

Although the program for historical pres- 
ervation is a national one, history and geog- 
raphy have combined to make certain areas 
of our country rich and abundant in mem- 
ories and mementos of the American tradi- 
tion. 

The area north of Boston is one of these 
areas. 

In our State of Massachusetts, in our cap- 
ital, Boston, and in the Seventh Massachu- 
setts Congressional District which I have the 
honor of representing in the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, we have a 
sensitivity and an awareness that makes us 
keenly and particularly aware of the char- 
acter, the stamina, the independence, and 
the rugged patriotism that gave birth to our 
Nation, 

Because the holiday on which we celebrate 
that national origin, Independence Day, ls so 
close upon us, and because it would be dif- 
ficult if not an impossible task to detail the 
outstanding events that have occurred dur- 
ing the many long years of the distinguished 
history of the towns and cities that make 
up the Seventh Massachusetts Congressional 
District, I can only speak briefly of a few 
Incidents here that are connected with our 
beginnings as a Nation. 

The desire to preserye and restore the 
sites and buildings of our historic past is a 
function of the exercise of a historical 
imagination which interests itself in the 
history of one's own locality. And, of course, 
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my locality, my constitutional responsibility, 
and my major interest in life, is the welfare, 
the history, and the people of my district, 
the citizens of Saugus, Lynnfield, Wakefield, 
Malden, Medford, Arlington, Belmont, Ev- 
erett, Chelsea, Revere, and Winthrop. 

In colonial and Revolutionary times, 
Arlington was part of Cambridge and was 
known as Menotomy, This area has been 
ruthlessly altered, especially during the past 
half century. Almost all of the landmarks 
associated with the British retreat that 
formerly lay east of Lexington, through the 
present Arlington to Charlestown, are now 
irretrievably gone. 

But a notable exception is the Jason Rus- 
sell house near the corner of Massachusetts 
Avenue and Jason Street, just west of Arling- 
ton Center. The house is remarkable not 
only in its own right, but also because it is 
one structure out of the many that stood in 
the path of the Redcooats that has not suc- 
cumbed entirely to the ferocious dictates 
of utility and change. 

The old house is a monument to Arling- 
ton’s colonial and revolutionary past. No 
better choice as a subject for historical pres- 
ervatlon could have been found by the 
Arlington Historical Society in 1923. 

The gray-clapboarded dwelling was erected 
about the year 1680. It has real worth as an 
architectural antiquity in addition to its 
unusual interest as the scene of the mass 
murder of a dozen Revolutionary patriots. 

Through what was later to be Arlington, 
Paul Revere passed on his way to give warn- 
ing of the approaching British expedition to 
Lexington and Concord. The famous ride 
led in later years to the naming of one of 
Arlington's streets as Paul Revere Road. 
The men of the area harassed the British on 
their retreat, and fierce fighting took place 
at Jason Russell's farmhouse. 

The last Russell descendant vacated the 
House in 1890, and it was then turned about, 
and moved back from the road. The stone 
tablet placed at this time refers to the site 
of the house of Jason Russell rather than to 
the house itself. Though the house may 
have been considered as good as lost when 
it was moved, the Arlington Historical 
Society persevered in recovering it at a later 
date, and it survives today concealed by 
neighboring residences that have trans- 
formed the aspect of a colonial farm into 
part of a densely occupied suburb. 

The early history of Arlington's neighbor, 
the town of Belmont, is to be found in the 
stories of the sections from which it was 
formed. It was incorporated in 1859, and 
was constituted of sections from Waltham, 
West Cambridge, and Watertown. Water- 
town was settled in the beginning of the 
Massachusetts Bay colony, and as newcomers 
moved out from this old settlement they 
seem unaccountably to have overlooked the 
Belmont section. Fresh Pond, on its eastern 
border, was an attraction for some, but even 
there only a few people located in the early 
days. However, when ice became one of the 
exports of New England, Fresh Pond became 
the seat of this industry, and ice cut from 
it was shipped in large quantities to the 
West Indies. 

The region that we know as the town of 
Wakefield belonged to the Saugus Indians 
whose chief lived where the city of Lynn is 
now located. Land was not conveyed to the 
white settlers until 1686, although settlers 
had becn there much earlier under a grant 
from the colony's general court which called 
what is now Reading and Wakefield, Lynn 
Village. In the French and Indian Wars, 
men from Wakefield were at the capture of 
Loulsburg, and served with General Wolfe 
at Quebec. 

Wekefield’s minutemen organized and 
were drilling at the first signs of trouble 
with Great Britain, and they served with dis- 
tinction at Lexington, at Saratoga, and Val- 
ley Forge. Wakefield sent more than 400 
men into the Continental Army. 
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In Malden, at Route 1 on Broadway, there 
is a marker of the old Indian trail over 
which the first white men passed through 
this region in 1629. They were William, 
Richard and Ralph Sprague, and they jour- 
neyed from Naumkeag (Salem) to Mish- 
awam (Charlestown). 

Malden men received some military train- 
ing in the Indian wars prior to 1776, and in 
the military companies that were formed in 
anticipation of the war with Britain. As 
early as 1770 the town voted to use none of 
the imported English-taxed tea, and a few 
years later the inhabitants stated their 
grievances against the English Government 
and their intention of resisting further op- 
pression. The town lived up to its inten- 
tions. Although it had a population of only 
983, of whom at least 400 were under 16, it 
sent more than 175 men to the Continental 
Army. 

Everett, established tn 1870, was originally 
part of Malden, one of the first things done 
by the very early settlers of the Everett re- 
gion in colonial times was to establish a 
penny ferry connecting the area with Bos- 
ton. This was the only direct means of 
reaching Boston then, and the ferry re- 
mained in service until the opening of the 
“Malden Bridge” in 1787. 

Everett was settled more than two cen- 
turies before it became a town. The squaw- 
sachem of the Indians conveyed a large tract 
to the white settlers in 1639 which included 
the section. In 1649 the general court set 
up the town of Malden, which included the 
Everett section of the Mystic side as the 
entire area was then called. 

Medford is rich in the historical associa- 
tions of Colonial and Revolutionary days. It 
was settled in 1630 by employees of Matthew 
Cradock, a London merchant. There is a 
marker at the Mystic Valley Parkway near 
Main Street on the site of the old ford over 
the Mystic River used until the building by 
Cradock’s orders of a bridge at what was 
called Medford Center. 

There is also a marker on the site of the 
lodge and lookout of Nanepashemit, the 
sachem of the Nipmuc Indians. His stock- 
aded village, called Mystic, was about half a 
mile to the westward near High and Grove 
Streets in West Medford. 

A marker locates the Royall House, a man- 
sion built by Isaac Royall who came to Med- 
ford from Antigua in 1737. His son, Isaac 
Royall, a Loyalist during the Revolution, 
founded at Harvard what is now the oldest 
law professorship in the United States, Dur- 
ing the Revolution, this house was the head- 
quarters of General John Stark throughout 
the siege of Boston. 

Medford was staunch in the revolutionary 
cause. Her company of 59 minutemen com- 
manded by Isaac Hall fought at Lexington 
and Concord, and men, munitions, and 
money were supplied the Continental forces 
during the long and hard years that fol- 
lowed. Three citizens of Medford distin- 
guished themselves as officers, Colonel John 
Brooks, later Governor of Massachusetts, 
Colonel Ebenezer Francis, mortally wounded 
at Whitehall, New York, and his brother 
John Francis who served continuously for 6 
years in the Continental Army. 

Dantel Townsend of Lynnfield was killed 
during the retreat of the British from the 
Concord fight. His body was found to have 
seven bullet wounds. His remains were 
taken to Lynnfield and according to an ac- 
count written in 1875 lay the next night in 
the Bancroft house, where the bloodstains 
remained for many years afterward.” 

One of the Revolutionary heroes of Saugus 
was Captain David Parker who mustered his 
company at an early hour on the day of the 
Concord fight, and marched it quickly to the 
scene where his men fought gallantly. 

Although Chelsea was remote from the 
conflict, and the route to it circuitous, some 
of her citizens rendered important service. 
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When provisions were sent to the relief of 
the British at Concord the convoy was inter- 
cepted at Arlington by a group of patriots 
led by the Reverend Mr. Payson of Chelsea. 

The Chelsea company at Concord that day 
was commanded by Captain Samuel Sprague. 

You have perhaps heard it said that his- 
tory is to a nation what memory is to an 
individual. But this is more than a figure of 
speech; it contains a truth. We cannot af- 
ford to lose by neglect what is irreplaceable. 
We should all know our local, county, State, 
and National historical societies in their ef- 
fort to save what is worth saving and which 
must be saved immediately, or lost forever~ 

There are many, many historical societies, 
and other similarly interested. groups in 
Massachusetts. The directory of the Na- 
tional Trust of Historic Preservation lists 
the following member organizations in 
Massachusetts (and, of course, there are 
others which are not associated with the 
National Trust): the Balch House Associates 
of the Beverly Historical Society, the Beacon 
Hill Architectural Commission, the Beacon 
Hill Civic Association, the Castle Hill Foun- 
dation, the Chesterwood Studio Museum, 
the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, Your 
Own First Iron Works Association, the Gore 
Place Society, the Historic Districts Com- 
mission of the Town of Nantucket, the Ips- 
wich Historical Society, the Milton Histor- 
ical Society, the Nantucket Historical Asso- 
ciation, the Old Dartmouth Historical So- 
ciety, the Old South Association in Boston, 
Old Sturbridge Village, the Peabody Mu- 
seum of Salem, the Pilgrim Society, the 
Plimoth Society, the Plimoth Plantation, the 
Porter-Phelps-Huntington Foundation, the 
Shaker Community in Pittsefleld, and the 
Women's City Club of Boston. 

A citizen's interest and knowledge of the 
history of his locality and his support of 
its historical society is part of his strength 
in these times of crisis and peril for the 
cause of freedom. A major weapon in the 
incredible and nerve-wracking cold war in 
which we find ourselves is the preservation 
of the visual and inspiring evidences of our 
country’s career as it is revealed in the en- 
nobling architecture and places of its his- 


We must not let the ruthless hand of 
material progress reduce to rubble and ob- 
livious our great national landmarks, wher- 
ever they may be. 

The aspiration of the preservatiOMsts is to 
perform a national service for the American 
people and for freedom everywhere at a mo- 
ment in history which is critically dangerous. 
Their desire is to help make the American 
people, themselves, conscious of their im- 
mense contribution to the Western World 
in the theory and practice of free political 
and legal institutions. 

The preservationists’ purpose is to thwart 
the propaganda that defaces the picture of 
our country before the world. The goal is 
to present visual, living, documented proof, 
some of it brick and stone, in hills and 
squares, in parks and commons, in heights 
and halls, in churches and statehouses, in 
homes and military sites, in all of these, 
proof that for the American people the cause 
of freedom was always the inner soul of their 
being. 

Not only would our own countrymen see 
and learn and understand from the truths 
expressed in stone, mortar, and locale, but 
visitors by the millions from abroad would 
come to know the elementary facts and ideals 
of our tradition, 

Millions of Americans plan tours abroad to 
look at old cities and beautiful monuments. 
Yet the very things that Americans seek for 
abroad they destroy at home. Old buildings 
are broken up in the United States as fast 
as used packing crates. 

The preservation of the American heritage 
is thus and in fact a prodigious educational 
endeavor. We are not collecting museum 
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pieces. We are not providing entertainment 
and picnic grounds, We are preserving 
American history. 

If we in this area hold our unique and 
irreplaceable relics in the proper respect, 
and save them forever free from demolition, 
we shall have set an example that the rest 
of the country will gladly and rightly follow. 

But it is up to us here, at the very center 
of these veritable reseryoirs of our past, to 
create and emphasize this sense of history. 

The current Civil War Centennial celebra- 
tions accomplish such a purpose, and do 
something more besides. Such celebrations 
are not without their proper economic side, 
if this aspect of the matter is intelligently 
motivated and wisely handled. 

It is my understanding, based on infor- 
mation furnished to me by the report of 
chambers of commerce, that some 9 billions 
of dollars will be spent by tourists viewing 
historic scenes of the American Civil War 
during the centennial celebrations, Here 
are primarily educational enterprises, sat- 
urated with historical significance, that pro- 
vide as byproducts highly desirable and 
beneficial economic gains for the localities 
which support them. 

But, to be interesting and significant, his- 
toric places need not be associated with the 
Civil War, or with the battles of any war, 
for that mater. Every year thousands and 
thousands of people visit Washington Ir- 


.ving’s mansion, Theodore Roosevelt's home 


in Oyster Bay, Long Island, Franklin Roose- 
velt’s home at Hyde Park. These houses 
tell us something about great men. They 
add to our judgment and taste. They are 
authentic American history. 

There is so much to be seen in Boston and 
in the areas around it. The scene of the 
Boston Massacre, Faneuil Hall, North Square 
and the old North Church, Dorchester 
Heights, Bunker Hill, the Capitol Building it- 
self, the old corner bookstore, the Thomas 
Crease house, Shirley place and the Shirley- 
Eustis house, the Old South Meetinghouse, 
the Lexington and Concord Battle Road, the 
Minuteman National Historical Park in the 
towns of Lexington, Lincoln, and Concord, 
all of these constitute an historical treas- 
ure trove. Perhaps none of them surpasses 
in fidelity to historical detail the Saugus 
Ironworks restoration. ; 

I think that we may justifiably hope that 
each year an increasing number of our peo- 
ple will become aware of what needs to be 
done in the field of local history and historic 
preservation. 

As you know, and as I know, and as anyone 
may see by this restoration of the Saugus 
Tronworks, when Americans become con- 
vinced that something should be done, it 
will be done, and it is done, and it is well 
done. 


Community of Telephone, Tex., Gives 
Nation an Example of Self-Help by 
a Small Town 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in the soaring plans being made for the 
age of the giant metropolis, the role of 
the tiny community of America in the 
space age is often overlooked. Yet their 
problems of development are sometimes 
far more difficult and are faced by the 
residents of these small communities 
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with less help than larger cities, and 
with virtually no public credit when good 
work is done. 

One small community in Texas has 
done such fine work in handling its own 
problems that its 200 residents have at- 
tracted statewide attention for their 
achievement. 

In my opinion the work they have 
done in this community—Telephone, in 
Fannin County, Tex.—across the Red 
River from Oklahoma, is deserving of 
national recognition. I commend each 
and every citizen of Telephone, Tex., for 
their enterprise and community spirit 
that has achieved this national recogni- 
tion. There is enterprise in Telephone. 

I ask unanimous consent that an 
article by Associated Press writer Ron- 
nie Thompson entitled “Dying Tele- 
phone Finds New Life” from the Sunday, 
June 22, 1963, edition of the San Antonio 
Express News, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tor RURAL Communirrr—Dyrinc TELEPHONE 
Finps New Lire 
(By Ronnie Thompson) 3 

(Telephone, a tiny community near the 
banks of the Red River on the Texas-Okla- 
homa border, recently was named Texas’ top 
rural community of 1963 by Texas A. & M. 
College’s Extension Service. The less than 
200 residents of Telephone are proud, because 
not many years ago their little town was 
dying.) 

TELEPHONE, Tex—Like many Texas farm- 
ing communities, Telephone once was a 
bustling town. 

On Saturdays, wagons and buggies were 
so thick that hitching space was hard to 
find. 

That was many years ago when its land 
“King Cotton” ruled, 


But like many such communities—Tele- 
phone—named in 1880 when Alexander 
Graham Bell's invention was new—began to 
die as industry took over America. 

Many farmers were unable to stay abreast 
of mechanization and advanced techinques. 
Erosion took its toll, leaving tired, wornout 
soil. The boll weevil moved in to stay. 
Families left their farms to move to cities. 
Homes stood vacant. 

As the years went by, the population 
dwindied. Children who grew up on the 
farms left to seek greater opportunities. 

The relative handful that remained came 
to realize the seriousness of their plight. 
Last year 39 familles decided to change 
things. 

Twelve months later, after an extensive 
soil development and general improvement 
program, the northeast Texas community 
near the Red River was named the State's 
top rural community. 

When residents speak of Telephone, they're 
talking about a cluster of farms drawn to- 
gether by a few small stores, three churches, 
a post office and a barber shop. 

A COMMON PURPOSE 


Bob Old, farmer and president of the Tele- 
phone Community Improvement Club, de- 
scribes it this way: 

“We're just a group of people who have a 
common purpose we call ourselves a 
community. 

“We're pretty poor but we decided to 
change this, Our land had to be made 
richer * * * through proper fertilization. 

During the last 12 months, five test plots 
of cotton were planted under controlled 
fertilization. The average yield was brought 
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up from 378 pounds to 433 pounds of lint 
per acre—roughly .68 bales per acre. 

Area farmers have put these results to 
work this year. 

Similar discoveries were made in test plots 
of cotton and peanuts, other major crops. 

Telephone has long range plans. By 1965, 
it hopes to have an average of a bale-per- 
acre cotton, 60-bushel-per-acre corn, and 60- 
bushel-per-acre peanuts, 

Such yields, Old said, would raise farm 
family income $3,000. Last year’s total farm 
gross income for the community was 
$302,000. 

When the Texas A, & M. Extension Service’s 
contest Judges came to town, the develop- 
ment club had 34 major accomplishments 
listed from April 1, 1962, to April 1, 1963— 
the period judged. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Aside from a general sprucing up, these 
accomplishments included: 

Organization of an oral polio immuniza- 
tion drive which resulted in 2,194 immuniza- 
tions. 

Construction of three new homes and re- 
modeling of 17 others. 

A fund drive for club projects which raised 
$1,187.30 with no individual contribution 
more than $25. 

A Parent-Teachers Association box supper 
which raised $1,000 to help maintain a five- 
teacher school. 

Also, less than a decade ago, the quiet 
Fannin County community didn't even have 
a telephone to match its name. Now, 37 out 
of 39 families have telephones. 

The community received $450 for winning 
first place in the Texas Community Improve- 
ment Association. 

“We're all proud,” Old said. 
not going to let it go at that. 

“We are determined to increase our in- 
come, to have economic opportunities for 
young and old to have better homes, better 
health conditions, better recreation, and bet- 
ter knowledge of our business and our world 
around us.” 


“But we're 


Free Friends of the Captive Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, July 13, in conjunction with the na- 
tional observation of Captive Nations 
Week of July 14-20, the Free Friends of 
the Captive Nations will parade in St. 
Louis as a manifestation of the fact that 
they have not forgotten the scores of 
millions of men and women who are citi- 
zens of the captive nations of the world. 

It is strange, indeed, that those very 
nations Soviet Russia and Communist 
China which are actively undertaking a 
most determined program of colonalism 
can talk and be heard concerning the 
virtues of anti-imperialism and decolon- 
ization. The recent histories of Hungary 
and Tibet on the one hand and of the 
emerging nations of Africa on the other 
are tangible evidence of the true iden- 
tity of the present-day imperialists. The 
facts are a firm rebuttal to the allega- 
tions of the Soviet Union, Red China, 
and certain self-styled neutral nations. 
But it is not enough to allow the facts 
to rebut the propaganda. In every pos- 
sible way we must assert our determina- 
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tion to remain free ourselves and to re- 
affirm our unwillingness to be content as 
long as millions remain in bondage. 

We must adopt a positive approach to 
the problems of our foreign policy. We 
cannot be content with the preservation 
of our own freedom, but must work to 
insure success and freedom for captive 
peoples the world over. We must make 
the world conscious of our belief that 
freedom is for all people and that true 
self-determination is the heart of free- 
dom. It is for all people to choose the 
course of their future and to have the 
opportunity periodically to reassess their 
choice. Until the world is such that the 
citizens of all its nations have more than 
the right passively to assent to an op- 
pressive form of government and more 
than the right to make a once and bind- 
ing choice of government, we cannot rest 
content. 

Accordingly, it is proper that we cele- 
brate Captive Nations Week as a symbol 
of our consciousness of the present fate 
of these peoples and our determination 
that they shall not be forgotten. Weare 
the present hope of these nations and 
must continue to be their hope for the 
future. 


U.N. Achievements 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 6, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, in one 
way the U.N.’s present financial crisis 
has been beneficial; for it has stimu- 
lated many of our citizens and those of 
the free world to take stock of what the 
U.N. has achieved in the 1744 years since 
its inception. In the article which fol- 
lows, Andrew W. Cordier, dean of the 
School of International Affairs of Co- 
lumbia University and one of the fore- 
most American experts on international - 
organization, comments on the effective- 
ness of the U.N.: 

It is argued in some quarters that the 
United Nations is ineffective—that we must 
rely on our NATO allies rather than on an 
organization of over 100 nations of different 
political systems, races, cultural backgrounds 
and economic development. This argument 
avoids the real issue. In the current world 
situation both NATO and the United Nations 
are essential. It is not a case of either one 
or the other. NATO is necessary and should 
be strengthened as a protection agains pos- 
sible Communist aggression, while the 
United Nations is necessary and should be 
strengthened to cope with the many world 
problems and crises which could easily 
spread into major confiagrations. For ex- 
ample, the United Nations has in the last 6 
years prevented at least three major con- 
flicts, one in the Middle East, one in the 
Congo, one in New Guinea, and has recently 
turned a potential explosion in Ruanda- 
Urundi into a peaceful, constructive devel- 
opment of people from colonialism to 
freedom. 

Again it is said, pursuing another line of 
argument, that the United Nations has becn 
rendered useless by the Soviet veto. Yet in 
spite of over 100 Soviet vetoes in the Security 
Council and many Soviet negative votes in 
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the General Assembly, the United Nations 
has acted forcefully on a wide range of 
political and economic problems. For ex- 
ample, the campaign of the Soviets against 
Dag Hammarskjold was defeated by a vote 
of confidence of 83 to 11. The Soviet cam- 
paign to replace a single Secretary General 
by a three-man “troika” had no support in 
any quarter, and U Thant was selected to 
complete Dag Hammarskjold’s term of office. 
The United Nations Charter was based on 
the assumption of great power cooperation. 
The absence of this cooperation has been 
compensated for, sometimes decisively, by 
the collective strength and support of smal- 
ler powers joined in efforts, with ourselves, 
to achieve peaceful solutions, 

It is also sometimes sald that the small 
powers now can eut-vote the great powers 
in the General Assembly and that therefore 
the United Nations is becoming “irrespon- 
sible.” But the record as of today does not 
confirm this argument. For example, in the 
last General Assembly, by the end of the 
February session, 138 resolutions had been 
passed, Of these 89 were passed unani- 
mously: 21 unanimously with a few absten- 
tions; and 28 by a split vote, but with the 
necessary majority. During the last decade 
the General Assembly passed some 1,100 
resolutions and only on somewhat less than 
a dozen of these, involving matters of di- 
rect interest, did the US. delegation find it- 
self on the minority side. If we believe 
generally in a worid community, we must 
become 


ocassionally on the minority side. 
ger of being frequently outvoted in the 
General Assembly just does not exist under 
present circumstances. 

It is argued by some that the United Na- 
tions is too costly. In strict concordance 
with our national wealth and income, in re- 
lation to other members, we pay about one- 
third of the United Nations budget. Yet 
all of the dollars spent by all of the United 
Nations agencies, on all United Nations pro- 
grams, amount this year to $1.11 for each 
American. This compares with $280 per 
American spent for armaments. The real 
question with regard to the financial burden 
is not alone what other members of the 
United Nations will pay, but how deeply 
we believe, as Americans, in the principles 
for which the United Nations exists—and 
in the reasonably good record that it has 
made in support of these principles and our 
basic self-interest. 


Community Theaters Spreading in West 


Virginia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the widespread development 
of the community theater in West Vir- 
ginia is described by the Charleston, 
W. Va., Gazette-Mail in its issue of June 
16, 1963. Beckley, Charleston, Hunting- 
ton, Logan, Parkersburg, Ripley, St. Al- 
bans, and Wheeling all now have regular 
dramatic presentations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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THE 40TH YEAR FOR PLAYERS 

As in the case of many community the- 
aters throughout the country, the Kanawha 
Players, of Charleston, came about as a re- 
sult of the influence exercised by the Drama 
League of America formed in Evanston, II. 
back In the early part of this century. It 
was a reading and discussion group with the 
expressed purpose of elevating the theater to 
art in this country, and the interest aroused 
in turn brought about the formation of a 
number of actual theaters. 

Charleston had its chapter of the Drama 
League, a small group of people who dreamed 
of having their own little theater, and pro- 
ducing quality plays, a dream that mate- 
rialized into what ts now the oldest, and in 
all probability, the strongest little theater 
organization in West Virginia. The Kanawha 
Players are now in the midst of the 40th 
season. 

It was in the summer of 1922 that the 
group comprising the league chapter gath- 
ered together and engaged Miss Rose Fortier, 
a member of the faculty of the Mason College 
of Music and Fine Arts, as director, and thus 
their dream became crystallized into Ka- 
nawha Players. : 

Guiding lights at the historic occasion in- 
cluded Mrs. Hugh Nicholson, Miss Laura May 
Haughwout, Mrs. Harrold Sterrett, Mrs. 
Hunter McClintic, Miss Eleanor Chilton, 
Howard Baer, Abney Payne, Neil French, Syd- 
ney Laidley, and L. T. Bengston. 

Today there are more than a half dozen 
community theaters in the State, others in- 
cluding Logan Community Players, St. Al- 
bans Little Theater, Beckley Curtain Callers, 
Community Players of Huntington, Kith n 
Hilis Theater Society, Ripley, Little Theater 
of Wheeling, Inc., and Actors“ Guild of 
Parkersburg, Inc. 

W. S. Mason, head of the Mason School 
and a leading pioneer in the development 
of Charleston's musical life, became the first 
musical director for the Kanawha Players. 
Music for many years was an Integral part 
of every play, the orchestra playing during 
intermission as well as before and after the 
play. . 

In November of 1922 the first offering was 
placed before the Charleston public. It 
comprised three one-act plays, which have 
come to be described as “grassroots plays, 
representative of the new realism.” Several 
hundred people attended two performances 
given at Thomas Jefferson Junior High 
School, then Charleston High School. Au- 
dience reaction was favorable, and five more 
productions followed that season. 

In the fall of 1923 Perceval Reniers, an 
early product of Harvard Universitys fa- 
mous 47“ Workshop, founded by George 
Pierce Baker, arrived in Charleston to re- 
place Miss Fortier, who had left. He pleced 
out his salary by teaching elocution at the 
Mason School. 

Now an established novelist and play- 
wright, Reniers, who lives at White Sulphur 
Springs, stayed long enough to marry Ash- 
ton Fitzhugh Woodman, daughter of a 
prominent Charleston family. His leaving 
was brought about by the inability of thé 
Players to pay him a salary any longer. 
That was in the spring of 1924, and Mrs. 
Phil Conley finished the season by directing 
“Smilin’ Through.” 

For the next 2 years the Players continued 
to operate without professional directors. 
Then at the end of 1925, the group that 
had kept the organization going leased the 
old Methodist Church building on the cor- 
ner of Washington and Dickinson streets, 
where the post office now stands. The 
Players promptly named it the Playhouse 
and became incorporated. 

The Playhouse was used for rehearsals, 
first-night parties, meetings, and various 
social events as well as for theater. It seated 
300 persons. By 1926 membership, both 
active and sustaining, had increased to 
around 400, Season tickets made their ap- 
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pearance for the first time. The cost was 
$10 for six plays. 

Bruce McLeod, an old vaudeville trouper, 
who worked for a local utility company, was 
hired as part-time director. Plays averaged 
four performances, and the hit of the 1926- 
27 season was “Seventh Heaven.” Since 
that time, of course, the players, like many 
cultural organizations that have to operate 
without subsidy, have had their ups and 
downs, and at times have faced what at the 
time appeared like sudden death, but there 
has always been a nucleus of zealots, hap- 
pily, who have insisted on carrying on de- 
spite handicaps and the lack of local talent, 
such as was the case before World War II. 

The first of the directors of note was Ra- 
mon Savich, who came in 1929 and remained 
four seasons. Edward J. Crowley, who was 
hired in 1934, and who remained for but c 
single season, exhibited real gifts as a direc- 
tor. He was followed by Richard N. Gage; 
who was in charge for 11 seasons, and who 
unquestionably was one of the players’ out- 
standing directors, ranking along with the 
current holder of the position, Chris Ring- 
ham, Jr., who came in the fall of 1955. 

Over the years the players have been 
pushed about from pillar to post, since the 
Playhouse fire April 10, 1936. Piays have 
been presented in such disparate places as 
Billy Bryant's old showboat, Intermédiate 
Court, Shrine Mosque, Municipal Audito- 
rium, Morris Harvey College Auditorium, 
Charleston Woman's Club, United Fuel Gas 
Auditorium, and, of course, the Civic Center 
Little Theater, the best of all. 

For a time a policy of importing profes- 
sional talent in guest artist roles was fol- 
lowed. Among those coming from outside 
were Dulcie Cooper, Elsa Wilbur, Matthew 
Smith, Lowell Gilmore, Staats Cotsworth, 
and William Cragin. 

However, their performances do not stand 
out in one’s mind as much as do those of 
some local people who made frequent ap- 
pearances, among them being Charles F. 
Stuart, who was in the first production and 
is still with the players, Vondea Hamilton 
Mann, Elizabeth Sala Summers, Mimi Ohley 
Pickering, Silas W. Pickering, Mrs. J. Black- 
burn Watts, Louise Howell Dabney, Preston 
McClanahan, Ruth Downes, Charles Gilmour, 
William Snyder, and Dewey E. S, Kuhns, 

An interesting sidelight stems from the 
fact that Mary Lee Settle, novelist, became 
attracted to the players following the arrival 
of Gage on the scene, and acted in several 
productions, While with the players, she 
gathered material of her first novel, “The 
Love Eaters,” a story of theater and social 
snobbery. : 

Productions during the 40 seasons have 
been widely varying both as to quality and 
character of the play. Shakespeare, Shaw, 
Barrie, Noel Coward, Molnar Giraudoux, Al- 
bert Husson, A. A. Milne, Chekov, Pirandello, 
and Emlyn Williams have been among the 
foreign playwrights represented, while the 
more prominent native playwrights have in- 
cluded Eugene ONeill. Maxwell Anderson, 
Robert E. Sherwood, Willam Saroyan, Ar- 
thur Miller, John yan Druten, Sidney 
Howard, John Patrick, Tennessee Williams, 
Paul Osborn, and Sidney Kingsley. 

With the arrival of the centennial year of 
West Virginia, the players are again enjoying 
an era of prosperity with membership high 
and with audiences for performances for the 
most part being very satisfactory, In addi- 
tion, the practice of giving experimental pro- 
ductions at the Kanawha City workshop is 
now in its second season and is attracting 
increased public interest. 

As a special bonus centennial attraction 


to the State's 100-year birthday. It 
“The Anvil” by Julia Davis, and it deals 
with the trial of John Brown, the famous 
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abolitionist, known for his attack on Harpers 
Ferry in 1859 when he and his men captured 
an armory and planned to free the Negro 
slaves by force. 


WINS Asks Tax Break for Entertainers, 
Authors, and Ballplayers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues a most thoughtful radio edi- 
torial which was broadcast by WINS on 
May 29, 1963. The editorial points out 
the present effect of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code on entertainers, authors, and 
ballplayers whose income is high 1 year 
and low the next because of the nature 
of their business. The editorial praises 
President Kennedy's proposal that a per- 
son whose yearly gross income jumps 
one-third over the average of the pre- 
vious 4 years could add up his income for 
all 5 years, strike an average, and pay 
his income tax on the basis of this aver- 
age. I believe that this is eminently fair 
and urge that all my colleagues support 
this tax reform. 

The editorial follows: 

Tax RELIEF ron BALLPLAYERS, ACTORS, AND 
AUTHORS 
(By Mark Olds) 

Meet Barry Smith, standup comic, a fun- 
ny man with tax woes he just can't seem to 
laugh off. 

For years, Barry had knocked around 
nightclubs, hoping to get his big break. His 
average yearly earnings during this gruelling 
apprenticeship—#$5,000 per annum. 

Then last year, something incredible hap- 
pened. He suddenly came out of nowhere 
and became big box office, and when income 
tax time rolled around, he found himself in 
the 90-percent bracket, keeping about $10,000 
out of the $100,000 he had earned. Over the 
last 5 years, our mythical comedian had 
earned about $120,000 and had taken home 
only $26,000. 

Good deal for the Treasury. Bad news 
tor Barry. 

Now, however, Barry may get some relief. 
So might the thousands of actors, ballplayers 
and authors who are in the same bind—that 
of having incomes that fluctuate violently 
from year to year. 

The break would come from a bit of Ken- 
nedy-backed tax reform that is now awaiting 
approval in the House action basket. 

The bill would work this way: If a tax- 
payer's yearly gross Jumps one-third over 
the average of the previous 4 years, he could 
add up all his income for all 6 years, strike 
an average, and pay the average figure as his 
tax for each year. 

A fair solution, WINS feels, for the long- 
neglected problem of people with incomes 
that vary tremendously from year to year. 
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WINS, therefore, urges New York City’s 
congressional delegation to rally behind the 
measure, and help it gain passage. 


The U.N.: Political Leadership for the 
Nonalined 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, some of 
the ways in which the U.N. contributes 
to the political order of the world com- 
munity were not foreseen in the charter, 
nor are they easily and commonly recog- 
nized. The following excerpt from an 
article by Herbert Nicholas points out a 
little-discussed U.N. function, that of 
providing political direction to the non- 
alined nations: 

Put in the narrower perspective of “the 
West's Interests, it is the membership of 
these states in the U.N., and, as a corollary, 
their participation in the tasks (eg., the 
Congo force) of the organization as well as 
in the benefits (e.g., technical aid) that pro- 
vide the strongest guarantees that their non- 
alinement will not end in their being swept 
into the Communist embrace. Useless to 
allege—or indeed to deny—that they intro- 
duce elements of unpredictability, uncer- 
tainty, irresponsibility, even, upon occasion, 
sheer incomprehension, into the workings of 
the U.N. But this is because these elements 
exist in the real world to which we and they 
belong. The temptation to exclude them 
from the U.N, is the temptation to preserve 
a neat and cosy model at the price of dis- 
torting what reality is like. But it is also 
true that the votes they cast and the 
speeches they will untiringly make will be 
more or less responsible according as they 
have more or less faith in the impartiality 
and courage of the executive head of the or- 
ganization. Dag Hammarskjöld had to suffer 
much at the hands of those he tried to help 
but If the record of this tenure proves any- 
think it proves this, In the present “twi- 
light of colonialism” we shall never see the 
independent states of Africa line up behind 
the leadership of a European great power as 
the Latin Americans did behind the United 
States. The one chance of retaining their 
support for some sort of orderly and peaceful 
development in international relations, 
rather than being seduced by communism 
or relapsing Into anarchy, lies in the leader- 
ship of a U.N. Secretary-General they can 
trust—though, of course, he in turn will 
need all the support the Western Powers 
can give him. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939), 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents), Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 
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Speaker: John W. McCormack 
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Voluntary Action, Not Force 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA F 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
recklessness of trying to force people 
how to think and act and conduct their 
private lives and businesses in the area 
of human relations is more than ever be- 
ing brought to the attention of the 
American people as a result of the Presi- 
dent’s so-called civil rights package of 
proposed legislation. 

The Atlanta Journal, in a number of 
recent editorials, has pointed out that 
problems concerning personal and pri- 
vate activities are matters which should 
be resolved voluntarily, according to lo- 
cal conditions and individual con- 
sciences, and not by threats, coercion and 
highhandedness by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I ask unanimous consent that two of 
these editorials be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ir SHOULD Be VOLUNTARY 

There is a right way and a wrong way to 
do things, a hard way and an easy way, a 
voluntary and an inyoluntary way. 

When local conditions make possible the 
desegregation of facilities such as hotels and 
restaurants on a voluntary basis, that is all 


t. 
rk kay wand ke wont tary and that is the 
way it should be done. 

Such has been the Atlanta system so far, a 
gradual based on conversation, nego- 
tiation and collective bargaining. 5 

The results have been sensible solutions 
sensibly arrived at. 2 

‘Compulsion by Washington? 

It is not needed in places where local con- 
ditions make voluntary solutions possible. 

In places where local conditions are im- 
possible, compulsion would only add to the 
strain and resentment. 

National politics notwithstending, local 
customs, traditions, and usage must be hon- 
ored in working out these problems. Any 
other course is reckless. 


GOVERNMENT BY MINORITY? 


When a politician starts preaching on 
moral issues an election most likely is com- 
ing up. ; 

Expediency generally is the basic morality 
in politics. And the correct thing to do is 
that which will win the most votes. 

So it is with the package of civil rights 
bills turned over to Congress by the Presi- 
dent. This package contains some danger- 
ous articles, some of which are impossible 
of enforcement and some of which should 
be Impossible to pass. 

Senator HERMAN TALMADGE describes it as 
setting up a police state in the area of hu- 
man relations. 
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It does about everything except name the 
military governors and provinces. 

The package ts a strong bid for the Negro 
vote which the administration already has. 
If it is true, as some suggest, that the ad- 
ministration has been panicked or black- 
mailed into this by some of the most radical 
of the Negro leaders, it could be the biggest 
backfire in recent political history. 

The majority may remember it has rights, 
too. 
The President says he wants it to calm 
racial tensions. It very well could increase 
them by encouraging irresponsible agitators 
in the belief that they are beyond the law, 
or can order laws written. 

The bills were submitted to Congress after 
a great softening up barrage by bellwether 
columnists and other commentators. 

The greatest favor Congress now can do 
the country is scrutinize and debate every 
comma in these measures. 

They are not necessary. Some are dan- 
gerous. There are other solutions, 

MajJorities have their rights, too. As Rep- 
resentative Cant Voyson of Milledgeville tells 
us, the President's proposals are based on 
the concept that minorities have rights 
which supersede their obligations. 

This is both dangerous and immoral. It 
would be fine if it also turned out to be 
inexpedient. 


William Lowndes Calhoun 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr, DORN. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
pleasure to meet Adm. William L. Cal- 
houn at the launching last Saturday, 
June 22, of the Polaris submarine, John 
C. Calhoun, in Newport News, Va. Ad- 
miral Calhoun’s lovely daughter, Rosalie, 
christened the John C. Calhoun; and the 
admiral's charming wife was the matron 
of honor. Admiral Calhoun is a great 
grandson of the famous South Carolina 
statesman. Admiral Calhoun réndered 
this Nation and the free world magnifi- 
cent service during World War II as the 
genius behind the unexcelled logistic 
support for our Pacific Fleet and the 
highly successful campaigns of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. i 

The following is a brief résumé of the 
long and briliant career of Admiral Cal- 
houn: 


Apm. WILLIAM L. CALHOUN 


William Lowndes Calhoun was born in 
Palatka, Fla., on July 13, 1884, son of Benja- 
min Putman and Julia Catherine (Peter- 
man) Calhoun. He attended Palatka High 
School, and was appointed to the U.S. Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Md., from his native 
State in 1902. As a midshipman he was a 
member of the rifle team. Graduated on 
February 12, 1906, he served the 2 years at 
sea, then required by law, and was commis- 


sioned on February 12, 1908 He subse- 
quently advanced to the rank of vice admiral 
to date from February 27, 1942, and was 
transferred to the retired list of the US. 
Navy in that rank on December 1, 1946. On 
January 14, 1954, at Coronado, Calif., Fleet 
Adm. C. W. Nimitz, U.S. Navy, delivered Ad- 
miral Calhoun a commission dated August T, 
1947, promoting him to admiral on the re- 
tired list. 

Ordered first to the U.S.S. Chattanooga, 
on Asiatic station, he remained aboard until 
November 1908, then reported to the com- 
mander in chief, Atlantic Fleet, for duty in 
the U.S. S. New Jersey. In May 1909 he was 
ordered to Puget Sound, Wash., to join the 
USS. Maryland, and served on board that 
armored cruiser until 1913, as gunnery officer 
for 18 months, and for 1 month as chief 
engineer as additional duty. During that 
period the Maryland won the Gunnery 
Trophy and Battle Efficiency Pennant, In 
July 1913 he reported as Inspector of Ord- 
nance of the Connecticut District, Watervliet 
Arsenal, West Troy, N.Y., and Lake Torpedo 
Boat Co., Bridgeport, Conn.: and in December 
1914 was assigned additional duty as Inspec- 
tor-Instructor of Naval Militia, Bridgeport 
and South Norwalk. 

From August 1915 until December of that 
year he had instruction in submarines on 
board the USS. Columbia, U.S.S, Tonopah, 
and U.S.S. Cheyenne, and qualified for com- 
mand of submarines. He was then ordered 
to Long Beach, Calif., to fit out the U.S, 
L-7, as prospective commanding officer. 
When so assigned he had additional duty 
as inspector of machinery and ordnance at 
Craig Shipbuilding Co., Long Beach, and 
works of Hall Scott Motor Co., West Berkeley, 
Calif. As additional duty he also com- 
manded the U.S.S. Farragut, was inspector- 
instructor of naval militia at Los Angeles 
and Santa Barbara, and in June 1917 served 
as acting inspector of machinery, works of 
the California Shipbuilding Co., at Long 
Beach, and as a member of the Joint Mer- 
chant Vessel Board, 12th District Section, 
in San Francisco. 

Detached from the U.S. L-7 on Decem- 
ber 6, 1917, the day before she was placed 
in commission, he became commander, 
Submarine Force Division 1, U.S. Atlantic 
Fleet, later designated commander, sub- 
marine Flotilla 1, Atlantic. In December 
1918, after the armistice, he was assigned 
additional duty as commander, Submarine 
Base and Naval Air Station, Coco Solo, CZ. 
He assumes command when that base was 
commissioned in 1919, and that year was 
awarded the Victory Medal with submarine 
clasp. In April 1919 he had temporary duty 
with the Cruiser Force, U.S. Fleet, and in 
May joined the USS. Mississippi, in which 
he served as gunnery officer until December 
1920, The Mississippi won the highest in- 
dividual ship gunnery honors for the years 
1919-20. 

In February 1921 he reported for duty in 
connection with fitting out the U.S.S. Cali- 
fornia as the battleship's prospective gunnery 
Officer. Before she was commissioned, how- 
ever, he was assigned duty as Naval Inspec- 
tor of Ordnance in Charge, Naval Ammuni- 
tion Depot, Mare Island. Calif., where he 
served from April 1921 to July 1923. He then 
assumed command of the U.S.S. Young, and 
was serving as her commanding officer when 
that destroyer went aground at Point Honda, 
Calif., on September 8, 1923. The ensuing 
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court of inquiry and general court-martial 
rendered a verdict of fully tted. 

He was awarded a letter of commendation 
by tke Secretary of the Navy which included 
the following statement: His coolness, intel- 
ligence and seamanlike ability shown after 
the vessel under his command stranded, was 
the outstanding feature of the disaster. 
Every member of the crew who reached the 
beach owed his life to Commander Calhoun.” 

In December 1923, following temporary 
duty on the U.S.S. Melville, he reported to the 
battleship U.S.S. Maryland, commissioned in 
1921. He served as her navigator until June 
1925, when he was detached at Honolulu, 
T.E., then returned to the United States for 
a second tour of duty as Naval Inspector of 
Ordnance in Charge, Naval Ammunition De- 
pot, Mare Island. He next served as com- 
mander, Division 31, Destroyer Squadrons, 
Battle Fleet, his pennant on the U.S.S. Far- 
ragut. That division won the battle effi- 
clency penant in 1928, and for continued 
battle efficiency attained while he was in 
command, June 1927 to June 1929, he re- 
ceived letters of commendation from Presi- 
dent Calvin Coolidge and Secretary of the 
Navy Curtis D. Wilbur. 

Completing the senior course at the Naval 
War College, Newport, R.I, in May 1930, he 
served from June of that year until February 
1932 as head of the department of naviga- 
tion at the Naval Academy. He then re- 
turned to sea as commanding officer of the 
USS. Rochester, and from July 1933 until 
July 1934 served as chief of staff to Com- 
mander Base Force, U.S. Fleet, reporting to 
Headquarters, 11th Naval District, San Diego, 
Calif., for his next tour of duty. On June 5, 
1937, he assumed command of the U.S:S. Cali- 
fornia, which he had assisted in fitting out in 
1921. He remained-in that command until 
January 1938, when he was designated chief 
of staff and aide to Commander Battleships, 
Battle Force. In November 1938 he was com- 
missioned rear admiral. 

He attended the advanced course at the 
Naval War College for 6 months, and on De- 
cember 27, 1939, became Commander, Base 
Force, U.S. Fleet, redesignated Base Force, 
Pacific Fleet in February 1941. From August 
of that year until February 1942 he had 
additional duty as Commander, Train Squad- 
ron 2. On February 27, 1942, he became 
commander, Service Force, U.S. Pacific Fleet, 
with the accompanying rank of vice admiral, 
and served in that capacity until March 1945. 
He was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal and the Legion of Merit, with cita- 
tions, in part, to follow: 

Distinguished Service Medal: For ex- 
ceptionally meritorious service * * * as Com- 
mander Base Force and Commander Service 
Force, U.S. Pacific Fleet, in connection with 
operations against the enemy in the Pacific 
War Area from December 1939 to February 
1945. Charged with logistic support or the 
Pacific Fleet and naval shore-based estab- 
lishments in the Pacific Ocean Area, (he) 
applied keen in and resourceful 
initiative to the complexities of his assign- 
ment and, working with tireless energy, 
planned and a greatly enlarged 
service of supply which enabled him to pro- 
vide personnel, provisions, fuel and ammuni- 
tion for all fleet operations and thereby ac- 
commodate the vital needs of our constantly 
increasing naval forces in this strategic 
theater of war with remarkable expediency.” 

Legion of Merit: “For exceptionally meri- 
torious conduct * * * while attached tempo- 
rarily to the staff of Commander South Pa- 
cific, during the period 18 October to 7 De- 
cember 1942 * * * (He) was instrumental 
in initiating and establishing the logistic 
supply system for the South Pacific Forces 
* * © in the face of most difficult rta- 
tion problems and concurrent combat re- 
actions.” 
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From March 6 to October 1945 he served as 
commander, South Pacific Force and Area, 
and was awarded a Gold Star in lieu of the 
second Legion of Merit for outstanding serv- 
ices and swill in the performance of his 
duties. The citation states that he was “in- 
strumental in promptly initiating and ad- 
ministering efficient measures for moving 
personnel and supplies forward from the 
South Pacific Area into the more advanced 
combat areas * * * resulting in the acceler- 
ation of the campaign in the Central Pacific.” 


Returning to the United States in October 
1945, he had temporary duty in the Office of 
the Inspector General, Navy Department, 
and In February 1946 reported to commander, 
Western Sea Frontier, for duty as general in- 
spector for that area. In April 1946 he was 
ordered relieved of all active duty and, fol- 
lowing a period of leave, was transferred to 
the retired list after 44 years of active naval 
service. On January 14, 1954, he was given 
the combat promotion to admiral, U.S. Navy, 
retired, his commission dated August 7, 
1947. Fleet Adm. C. W. Nimitz flew from 
Berkeley to Coronado to make personal de- 
livery of this commission at the Naval Air 
Station, San Diego. 


In addition to the Distinguished Service 
Meda! and the Legion of Merit with Gold Star 
in lieu of the second award, Admiral Çal- 
houn has been designated to wear the Com- 
bat V“ and has the Nicaraguan Campaign 
Medal; the Victory Medal, Submarine 
(World War I); the Yangtze Service Medal; 
American Defense Service Medal, Fleet Clasp; 
the Asiatic-Pacific Campaign Medal; and the 
World War II Victory Medal. 

Admiral Calhoun is a great grandson of 
Mr. John Caldwell Calhoun, Vice President 
of the United States, from South Carolina. 
He was married on February 10, 1946, to Miss 
Rosalie Oneschuk, of Milford, Mass., ex-first 
lieutenant, Army Nurse Corps, Mrs, Calhoun 
served from June 1943 to August 1945 in 
the South Pacific Force, at 8th Army General 
Hospital, Dumbea, New Caledonia. They re- 
side at 1115 Alameda Boulevard, Coronado, 
Calif. They have two sons, Alexander On- 
eschuk Calhoun, and Patrick Noble Calhoun; 
and a daughter, Rosalie Julia Calhoun. He 
has two sons by a former marriage, William 
L. Calhoun, Jr., and John C. Calhoun. 


United States Hires Unqualified Negroes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp another 
outstanding editorial from the Columbia 
Record, of Columbia, S.C. This edito- 
rial is entitled “United States Hires Un- 
qualified Negroes,” and was printed in 
the June 24, 1963, issue of the Columbia 
Record. Itis the sequel to another excel- 
lent editorial from the Columbia Record 
which I placed in the Recorp on page 
A3945 on June 24, 1963. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES HIRES UNQUALIFIED NEGROES 

(Denial of the right to work is unfair, re- 
gardless of its victim. It is doubly unfair 
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to throw Its burden on an individual be- 
cause of his race or color-—President 
Kennedy.) 

Nowhere in his civil rights message to Con- 
gress did President Kennedy note with 
righteous indignation a discrimination in 
employment that grows daily by leaps and 
bounds, all across the Nation. The dis- 
crimination, transcending the law. is di- 
rected from Washington. - 

The President ignored the discrimination 
“because of race or color” because the white 
citizen is its victim, the employer is the 
Federal Government, and the whole drive is 
the result of extraordinary pressures brought 
by Vice President JoHnson’s Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity. 

These things are happening in the United 
States: 

1. The Civil Service Commission regula- 
tions are being reduced to a meaningless 
shamble; 

2, Unqualified Negroes are being hired 
even though qualified whites are being re- 
jected; 

3. Federal agents are hunting Negro appli- 
cants in the boondocks, even though white 
applicants are being spurned; R 

4. Unrealistic and illogical “percentages” 
of Negro employees are being forced on local 
agencies; 

5. And Federal supervisory officials are 
threatened with the loss of their own jobs 
if such discriminations are not made in 
favor of the Negro. 

Last Thursday (June 20) the Record cata- 
loged a series of such violations 
of any respectable concept of “fair employ- 
ment.” Since that time, we've not only cor- 
roborated the incidents but have received 
communications about similar ones and even 
more astonishing revelations. 

Federal supervisory officials, we have now 
learned, have been instructed by their Wash- 
ington directors to hire certain percentages 
of Negro employees or be fired. In several 
instances, the top personnel were given the 
choice of implementing the program, being 
3 or resigning Government em- 
ploy. 

The only qualification, in some agencies, 
an applicant needs in this weird June month 
of 1963 is “the right color." The color is 
not white. 

It doesn’t matter whether the new Negro 
employees are qualified or unqualified. 
Washington has directed that “unqualified 
Negroes be placed on temporary employ- 
ment” for 800 hours, at the end of which 
time the employee is to be qualified. (Eight 
hundred hours adds up to about 5 months.) 

If a Federal agency can scrounge around 
and find more than its “quota” of qualified 
Negroes, it has been given instructions to 
hire them. “Disregard the fact that there is 
no opening. Hire them. Forget about the 
money. Washington’ll supply it.“ 

The vital civil service register, at the 
heart and core of the Government's merit 
system, has gone by the boards. In one 
southern area, the register was simply abol- 
ished. Object: to hire and upgrade Negroes 
with a total disregard for civil service regu- 
lations. 

In other areas, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion has just been bypassed or ignored. 

“Never before,” said one Federal official, 
“has my agency been involved in politics. 
Never. Now, it's completely saturated.” 

With all the seriousness that the Record 
can muster, it appeals to Congress to im- 
mediately investigate such violations. We 
may have reached the point where, also, 
Congress must establish a counterpart to 
Vice President JonNson’s Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity for Federal 
Jobs. 

It might be called the Committee on 
Equal White Employment Opportunity. 


1963 
Inequities in Expense Account Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. HEALEY. The serious economic 
effects brought on by the Revenue Act 
of 1962 and the confusion surrounding 
it as it pertains to travel and entertain- 
ment expenditures have led me to intro- 
duce a bill, H.R. 6244. This bill would 
abolish the artificial and arbitrary 
standards of the present law in favor of 
a standard of reasonableness. 

The repressive economic effects of the 
present law will result in the abolition 
of 140,000 jobs and a loss of $1 billion 
in sales in the food and lodging indus- 
try if allowed to continue, according to 
a survey taken by the National Restau- 
rant Association. In New York City 
‘alone, an annual sales loss of $117 mil- 
lion and the elimination of 14,000 jobs 
can be expected. The Revenue Act of 
1962 was designed to produce revenue; 
unfortunately it is causing a tremendous 
sales loss and resultant unemployment, 
the ultimate effect being the loss of 
revenue. Treasury Department statis- 
tics indicated that $100 million in in- 
creased revenue could be expected, but 
$50 million in lost income from workers 
can be anticipated and $30 million in 
lost taxes from vanished business in- 
come. When we add $126 million for 
uhemployment compensation benefits, 
We can see a loss of more money than 
the law had intended to produce. 

What is the cause of all this? Much 
of the loss of business in the food and 
lodging industry can be attributed to 
the confusion surrounding the law. A 
befuddlement among the business com- 
munity as to what is, and what is no 
longer, deductible is heightened by the 
174 pages of implementing regulations 
that attempt to clarify the law and set 
down the recordkeeping requirements. 

Why is the businessman confused? 
Because he is faced with new and totally 
unrealistic artificial standards of de- 
ductibility. No longer is he safe when 
he incurs an ordinary and necessary ex- 
pense in the business entertainment area. 
He must consider the surroundings not 
in the light of his own intentions or 
practices but as they will appear to the 
revenue agent who audits his return. 

If he wants to entertain merely to con- 
vey good will, he must do so in a quiet 
place, for there he does not have to talk 
business. If the place is too noisy to 
talk business, the businessman can still 
get the deduction by talking business. 
The question of deductibility thus seems 
to center on what is noisy. Perhaps the 
presence of more than two musicians 
would constitute a noisy place. To as- 
sure compliance with the law, the res- 
taurant owner discharges all of his 
musicians. They stand in the unemploy- 
ment lines knowing their former em- 
ployer now runs a guiet place. No one 
seems to have an adequate answer for 
them as to why it should be necessary. 
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I have introduced a bill that would 
eliminate these apparently arbitrary 
standards that can only ultimately bring 
disrespect of the law itself. My bill 
would adopt a standard of reasonable- 
ness as the determinant of deductibility. 
Such a standard can be understood by 
the business community. It is already 
present in the Internal Revenue Code. 
Having worked in other fields, it will 
work in the expense account area. Why 
should travel and entertainment expend- 
itures be treated any differently from 
any other business expenditures? Ade- 
quate but not unduly burdensome rec- 
ords must still be kept. Such a stand- 
ard leaves no loopholes for cheaters, but 
neither does it penalize the honest busi- 
nessman by confusing him with artificial 
standards and oppressive recordkeeping. 


Green Bank, W. Va., Home of Radio 
Astronomy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the West Virginia town of 
Green Bank, in Pocahontas County, is 
the home of one of the most unusual 
scientific facilities in the world—the 
National Radio Astronomy Observatory. 

According to the June 16, 1963, issue 
of the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette- 
Mail, radio astronomy is one of the most 
important new Sciences for exploring 
the nature of the universe. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Gazette-Mail’s 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 

Green Bank, W. Va, Home or Rapio 

ASTRONOMY 

Selection of a radio telescope as the ofi- 
cial emblem of the centennial commission 
is symbolic of West Virginia's emergence as 
an important contributor to the space age. 

The State not only is a world leader in 
the burgeoning science of radio astronomy 
but it also Is participating in the effort to 
make the United States paramount in the 
peaceful and military use of missiles and 
satellite boosters. 

With the establishment of the National 
Radio Astronomy Observatory at Green 
Bank, West Virginia became the home of a 
scientific facility unmatched in the re- 
mainder of the world. 

NRAO is a unique institution in radio 
astronomy. It is designed, with the support 
of the Federal Government, through the 
National Science Foundation, to permit 
scientists to press outward to the most dis- 
tant reaches of the universe. 

Radio astronomy is a new science brought 
into being by Karl Jansky in 1931. While 
doing research work at the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Jansky discovered that some 
radio noise was reaching earth from outer 
space. 

Astronomers now know that the earth is 
continually bathed in a flood of cosmic 
notse—a cacophony of whistles, howls, 
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screeches, moans, and whispers. Radio 
astronomers are able to make sense of the 
sounds and from them make deductions 
about the nature of the universe. 

Their most important tools for doing this 
are the giant radio telescopes that dominate 
the landscape in out of the way locations 
like Green Bank. The telescopes actually 
are extremely sensitive radio receivers. 

They have to be located in isolated regions 
because the amount of manmade noises 
that are found in or near population centers 
would cause interference severe enough to 
make them unworkable. 

At Green Bank, more than a dozen radio 
telescopes are in operation. The two most 
important are parabolic shaped receivers 
with diameters of 85 and 300 feet. The lat- 
ter is the largest steerable telescope in the 
world, 

Astronomers at the center have done im- 
portant work on planets within the solar 
system and on galaxies—the Milky Way as 
well as others. 

Galactic studies eventually hint at solu- 
tions to the greatest mystery of all: The way 
in which the universe was created, The 
radio window has given science an enlarged 
view of the fundamental processes of nature. 

Green Bank already has added to man's 
knowledge. It was in Pocahontas County 
that the intense heat of Venus was firmly 
established. The hypothesis was reinforced 
by the voyage of Mariner II past Venus. 
Green Bank cooperated in the Mariner pro- 
gram with a series of fixed observations 
coordinated with those made by the satel- 
lite. 

NRAO also has made the only formal at- 
tempt to locate life that scientists agree 
exists outside the universe. Project Ozma, 
although brief and of limited capability, 
nonetheless excited the imagination of the 
world. 

With the addition of new instruments at 
the observatory—a continuous process since 
its creation—the consensus is that NRAO 
will add substantially to man's knowledge of 
the universe. 


SBA Announces New Loan Guarantee 
Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, in line with 
the recommendations of the Interagency 
Committee on Federal Credit Programs, 
Administrator John E. Horne, of the 
Small Business Administration, has an- 
nounced a new loan guarantee plan and 
under unanimous consent I include a 
press release on this announcement in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. The press 
release follows: 

A new loan guarantee plan, in line with 
recommendations made to President Ken- 
nedy last February by the Interagency Com- 
mittee on Federal Credit Programs, was ad- 
nounced today by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. 

The new loan plan, which goes into effect 
July 1, modifies SBA’s old deferred bank 
participation loan agreement, and changes 
the regulations Covering such loans, to con- 
form with the Committee recommendations. 


ernment-financed credit programs 
supplement or stimulate private lending, 
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rather than substitute for it, and President 
Kennedy suggested that all Federal credit 
agencies be guided by the principles outlined 
in the recommendations. 

The loan guarantee plan has the full en- 
dorsement of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, and is a forward step designed to enable 
commercial banks to continue their coopera- 
tion with SBA in providing term loans to 
small concerns. 

In announcing the loan guarantee plan, 
Small Business Administrator John E. Horne 
said, We are very appreciative of the co- 
operation we have received from the com- 
mercial banks of the country, and we are 
gratified that the loan guarantee plan has 
the full support of the American Bankers 
Association. 

“I am sure the Nation’s commercial banks 
will find our new program attractive and 
will cooperate with us in making this type 
of small business financing effective.” 

For a guarantee not exceeding 75 percent 
the loan the bank will pay SBA one-half 
of 1 percent guarantee fee a year; and for a 

tee in an amount in excess of 75 per- 
cent of the loan, it will pay a guarantee fee 
to the SBA of 1 percent a year. 

Under the new program, SBA will agree to 
purchase the guaranteed portion, not in ex- 
cess of 90 percent of the outstanding loan, 
but only upon default, and further agrees 
to make available a liquidity advance to the 
bank up to the extent of the guaranteed por- 
tion of the loan if it is not in default. The 
liquidity privilege will be for a period or pe- 
riods aggregating not more than 90 days dur- 
ing any 12 months from the date of the fissu- 
ance of the guarantee. The minimum time 
of any period for which the bank may obtain 
an advance is 15 days. The bank will pay 
the SBA interest at the rate of 4% percent 
per annum during the time it uses the 
liquidity privilege. 

Mr. Horne said that other SBA loan plans, 
which include direct loans to small busi- 
nesses as well as other types of bank par- 
ticipation agreements, will remain un- 
changed. Deferred bank participation loans 
approved by SBA prior to the July 1 deadline 
will, of course, not be affected by the revised 
loan plan. 

The guarantee feature is also available un- 
der the simplified bank loan participation 
plan (SBLP). 


of 


Religion Leaves the School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


< OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, it 
certainly is not surprising that the Su- 
preme Court's decision in Abington 
School District against Schempp and 
Murray against Curlett has been met 


with a mixed reaction and a great deal. 


of misunderstanding on the part of the 
American public at large. However, the 
decision has been accepted even by those 
who disagree with it in whole or in part, 
in the hope that it is in the best in- 
terests of our Nation and our future, as 
expressed by the following editorial from 
the Hune 19 Tri-County Publications of 
Anoka County, Minn.: 
RELIGION LEAVES THE SCHOOL 

Seldom has an event aroused the wide- 
spread discussion and divergence of opinion 
resulting from this week's Supreme Court 
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decision banning prayer in the public schools. 

Because the suit leading up to the ruling 
was instituted by an avowed atheist, there 
are many who rightfully view this as a glar- 
ing example of minority rule, disbelievers 
being few and far between in our American 
society. 

But the sagacious jurists who rendered 
the majority decision were compelled to look 
far beyond their personal feelings. They 
found implications of the state versus church 
factor, as well as the constitutional right 
to freedom of thought. Only time will prove 
the wisdom or fallacy of their verdict. 

One effect of the decision is to place re- 
sponsibility for moral teachings squarely on 
the shoulders of parents and the church, 
which ts probably where it belonged in the 
first place. The family which belleves in 
prayer is not likely to be a family of delin- 
quents, and society generally finds little to 
criticize in the home where Bible reading or 
religious instruction is practiced. 

Wise parents will accept the challenge by 
placing greater stress on moral virtues in 
the rearing of their offspring. 

We personally deplore the decision. A non- 
secular prayer at the opening of the school 
day serves just as valid a purpose as an in- 
vocation at a banquet or any group gather- 
ing. It is an American institution which 
has had a sobering influence from our Na- 
tion’s beginnings up to the present. 

If this decision results in a closer bond 
among those who belieye, and at the same 
time protects the rights of the individual, it 
will have served a useful purpose. 


Homage to a Supreme Being 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
controversy over the Supreme Court’s 
Bible reading decision continues. 

If it did nothing more it appears to 
have been responsible for some church- 
men bringing a rather serious indictment 
upon themselves. They are probably 
charter members of the “honest confes- 
sion good for the soul” group. I refer 
to those who state this decision will in- 
evitably inspire churches to do more work 
among their followers. It indicates fur- 
ther many are now indicating they were 
“coasting” when they might well have 
been more gainfully employed “pushing”. 

The following editorial the York (Pa.) 
Dispatch, presents a new approach to the 
problem: 

THE PLACE or RELIGION 

“The place of religion in our society,” 
wrote Supreme Court Justice Tom Clark, “is 
an exalted one, achieved through a long 
tradition of reliance on the home, the church 
and the inviolable citadel of the individual 
heart and mind.” 

With these words we find no fault. 

But we very strenuously dispute the Su- 
preme Court's decision outlawing devotional 
Bible reading and recitation of the Lord’s 
prayer in public school classrooms. 

And we question the views of various 
churchmen who hold the Supreme Court 
decision to be correct and who contend, 
moreover, that it is helpful in that it will 
inspire churches to greater work among their 
followers. 
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Are we to believe that churches have not 
been functioning at full capacity, that min- 
isters have been remiss, depending upon the 


school to carry the word of God to children? 


Who? Where? 

The implication that the Supreme Court 
ruled out the teaching of religion in the 
public schools is misleading, and goes to the 
heart of the controversy over Bible reading 
and the recitation of prayer in the classroom. 

Bible reading and praying was never in- 
tended as a period of religious instruction or, 
if you will, a period of proselytization. 
Rather, the practice was one of homage to 
God 


What the Supreme Court has denied is not 
religious instruction, but religious homage. 
It has, in effect, endorsed the view of those 
who deny or question that God exists by 
blacking him out of the Nation’s schools. 


Miss Sallie’s Last “Amen” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, with per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
this time an editorial column of my good 
friend, John Lopp, of the Auburndale 
(Fla.) Star, entitled “Miss Sallie’s Last 
‘Amen’.” 

I commend this article to all readers 
of the Recorp. It speaks for itself. I 
wonder if this is the direction toward 
which we are now headed. The editorial 
follows: 

Miss SALLIE’S Last “AMEN” 


(By John D. Lopp) 

The little red schoolhouse had been newly 
painted. The floor was freshly oiled, the 
windows neatly washed. 

Miss Sallie Smith, who had taught in that 
tiny mountain-locked valley for more than 
40 years, had taken especial to see that 
each picture hung perfectly straight on the 
newly painted wall above the cleanly washed 
blackboards. à 

Looking through the window, Miss Sallie 
could see a cloud of dust rising up from the 
winding road trailing down from Peak's 
Nob, the only entry into the valley. 

Miss Sallie could see other things, too. 
Just outside the window stood a huge truck, 
loaded with strange equipment and with 
“New Frontier Broadcasting Co.” painted on 
its side. From the top peered down a cam- 
eralike device, its single eye trained through 
the window. 

Farther back there were more trucks, 
painted a military green, with company and 
the regimental Identification letters and 
numbers of a crack combat command. 

And around the trucks were soldiers in 
battle garb—green fatigue uniforms, com- 
plete with tin hats, ammunition belts, en- 
trenching tools, gas masks, and canteens. 

They stood at parade rest just beyond the 
rocky baseball diamond, where Miss Sallie 
had watched three generations of Pleasant 
Valley children play scrub and choose-up 
and one-eyed cat at recess time and before 
the start of school each morning when 
weather permitted. 

The children weren't playing ball this 
morning. They clustered in groups around 
the soldiers, or eyed the TV truck with awe 
and distrust. 
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Miss Sallie looked at the face of the old 
Seth Thomas clock high on the wall behind 
her desk. 

“It's time,” she sighed as she reached for 
the brass hand bell with which she had 
summoned generation after generation in 
from play. Beside it on her desk the torn 
scraps of paper which had been a cease and 
desist order, signed by a Federal judge and 
served on her that very morning by the trim 
Army officer that led the troops surrounding 
the school. 

She had methodically torn it up after the 
colonel had read it to her. 

She had been tempted to throw the tiny 
pleces into his face—but she had restrained 
herself in time. One must be an example 
for the children, she had told herself as she 
bit her Ups and dropped the crumpled bits 
on her desk. 

On her way to the door she hesitated long 
enough to wipe a speck of dust from the 
picture of George W. m. She paused 
before a painting of Mollie Pitcher firing her 
cannon, and another of Barbara Fritchie 
leaning out of an upstairs window and 
waving Old Glory. 

“If I can only be as brave,” she whispered 
softly as she opened the door and rang the 
bell. 

She faced the children a few minutes 
later. 

It was, she knew, the last time she would 
ever look into their faces—today bright with 
extra scrubbing and excitement above the 
collars of Sunday shirts and best dresses. 

“We will begin in the usual manner,” she 
told the class, by reciting the Pledge of 
Allegiance. 

She led the recitation, stressing the phrase 
“under God“ and wondering if the soldiers 
outside could hear and if the microphone 
attached to the TV truck was picking up her 
voice. 

The pledge finished, the children bowed 
their heads, just as they and the children 
before them had done every schoolday for 
the 40 years that she has directed the tiny 
classroom. 

“Our Father,” she began, struggling to 
keep her voice from trembling, “Who art in 
heaven.” 

The blended voices had reached “Forgive 
us our " when the blow of gun 
butts splintered the door—knocked it off 
the hinges. 

Burly paratroopers in tin helmets and 
with submachineguns, at ready, stomped 
through the shattered doorway and ad- 
vanced toward her. 

One child—and only one—screamed, The 
others continued the prayer just as if the 
troopers were not filing into the classroom. 

For Thine is the kingdom and the power 
and the glory, forever.“ The voices were 
high with terror now as two husky ser- 
geants seized the teacher, clamping her 
arms behind her and half leading, half 
dragging her toward the shattered door. 

Miss Sallie was ashamed of her “Amen.” 
It wasn’t as loud and clear as she had in- 
tended, but the force by which she was 
half dragged across the schoolyard and into 
a waiting truck made it difficult to say even 
so simple and sincere a word. 

The children were herded into the truck 
beside her. Two armed guards swung up 
on the tailgate, with fixed bayonets on their 
carbines, 

The motor roared. 

“Take ‘em to camp 14,” the colonel or- 
dered, as he pushed back his shiny steel 
helmet and turned to look directly into the 
eye of the TV camera that had greedily 
followed the drama. 

“That, by God, should be the last Amen,” 
he remarked for all the world to see and 
hear. 

And it was. 

God had finally been eliminated from the 
last school in the whole of the people’s de- 
mocracy of the United States of America. 
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Foreign Gambling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
would like to take the Members of this 
House to Europe and observe the gam- 
bling operations in four more foreign 
countries. These nations are among the 
77 foreign countries which recognize and 
accept the fact that the urge to gamble 
is a universal, instinctive human trait 
which should be controlled and regulated 
for the Government's benefit and the 
people’s welfare, 

England has, since 1956, a premium 
bond lottery. Under this proposal, the 
interest earned on the bonds is paid 
in the form of prizes. In addition there- 
to, England does have many other forms 
of legalized gambling such as horse 
racing, dog racing, and football pools. 
Last year, the Government sold $199 
million in bonds and awarded $43 mil- 
lion in prizes. This lottery device has 
helped England sell its bonds which prior 
thereto were not selling sufficiently to 
meet the Government’s need for revenue. 

Finland is a small nation of a little 
over 4 million people, but size notwith- 
standing, it is noted for cultural and 
artistic attainment. The Finns are not 
a rich people, and they find it difficult to 
provide for the sustenance and promo- 
tion of their cultural heritage. They are 
quite dependent upon the national lot- 
tery as a means to this end. There is 
no evidence that they find this money 
somewhat tainted, for unlike many 
Americans they are not plagued by pious 
hypocrisy in these matters. 

In 1962, the total gross receipts came 
to over $6 million. The net income to 
the Government amounted to over $2 
million. The profit was divided for the 
promotion of science and fine arts, the 
national opera and the national theater. 

Gibraltar does very well with its lot- 
tery operation. The total gross receipts 
for 1962 amounted to $1,776,000. After 
payment of prizes and expenses, the total 
net income to the Government came to 
$417,000. The profits are used to help 
finance the building of new houses for 
the people. 

Holland is also a small nation but its 
lottery operation is a very profitable one. 
The Dutch recognize that people love to 
gamble and it is better that they be able 
to do so under Government auspices. 
In 1962, the gross receipts came to al- 
most $10 million. The Government’s 
share was over $1 million which was 
turned over as general revenue. 

Mr. Speaker, we, in the United States 
would do well to come to the same real- 
ization with our own national lottery. 
Gambling in this country is a $50-billion- 
a-year industry which is practically un- 
tapped. If we were not blind to human 
and financial reality, we could learn 
quite a bit from all of these foreign 
countries. A national lottery in the 
United States can easily and voluntarily 
pump into our own Treasury over $10 
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billion a year in new revenue which 
would allow a tax cut and a reduction of 
our national debt. What are we waiting 
for? 


Dangerous Trend 
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or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Mr. 
Henry J. Taylor has given eloquent ex- 
pression to his opposition to the Supreme 
Court decision against prayers and Bible 
reading in his column published in the 
June 24, 1963, issue of the State of Co- 
lumbia, S.C. The column is entitled 
“Religious Traditions Shaken by Court: 
How Wise Are Our Judges?” I ask 
unanimous consent that this column be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix with this col- 
umn an excellent editorial setting forth 
the concern over this decision by the 
editors of the Camden Chronicle of 
Camden, S.C. This editorial is entitled 
“Dangerous Trend,” and was printed in 
the June 24, 1963, issue of this out- 
standing South Carolina newspaper. 

There being no objection, the column 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the State, Columbia, S. C., June 24, 
1963} 
RELIGIOUS TRADITIONS SHAKEN BY CouRT— 
How Wise ARE Our JUDGES? 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

The Supreme Court has done it again. 

Once more these nine men on an earthly 
bench haye giyen millions and millions of 
Americans a sort of forlorn feeling. 

While they ruled (first time) that it is 

compulsory to allow “Lady Chatterley's 
Lover” to be sent through the U.S. malls 
and books of filth and pornography to flood 
our newsstands and bookstores, it cannot be 
compulsory to read the Bible and the Lord’s 
Prayer in schools. 

A substantial body of editorialists say the 
decision is legal and right. I assume it is 
both. However, many of our most eminent 
lawyers insist today’s Supreme Court itself 
often acts unconstitutionally. They claim 
it attempts to legislate (not its function) 
as well as adjudicate. For several years the 
legal world has been afire with this de- 
bate. 

Moreover, of course, Supreme Court de- 
cisions are not literally the “law of the 
land,” as is a Federal statute, but simply 
the “law of the case.” In a-future case the 
Supreme Court may reverse itself. It very 
often does. 

Long ago, de Tocqueville said, The law is 
never able to catch more than a part of 
life; an equally important vital part usual- 
ly defies and escapes legal definition.” But 
marble halls can be heady wine in this re- 
spect and the first thing you know the nar- 
rower eyes of pedantic minds can come to 
imagine that the law—or what they think is 
the law—is life. 

Yet the true glory in our Founding Fa- 
thers who wrote the Constitution, which 
these men now judge, was the absence of a 
pedantic mentality. 

Spiritual necessities and other intangibles 
are the root of America and the root of our 
Constitution itself. 
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When our forefathers landed here the first 
thing they did when they got off the ship 
was to kneel down under the open sky and 
thank God they had come here—to meet 
God in the way they thought right. 

The one small prayer-candle of Thanks- 
giving lighted near Plymouth Rock on that 
crisp winter evening of three centuries ago, 
and shedding its faith in this new continent, 
has burned ever since. As Lincoln once 
said: “Tear down the flag of Christ and 
Old Glory will sink of its own weight.“ 

Certainly today’s Supreme Court's inter- 
pretation of the law in one direction after 
another is not—positively not—intended to 
tear down the spiritual flag. But does it 
show much recognition of how important it 
is to keep it up? 

Not alone in this respect but in others, 
you would sometimes think that through 
all the generations of Americans this was 
the first Supreme Court we ever had; that 
no other Supreme Court had ever looked at 
our Constitution until these men came along, 
to put us and all their predecessors straight. 

Many Court Justices more learned and dis- 
tinguished—including Chief Justice John 
Marshall—than any man on today's Court 
have looked benignly on “In God We Trust,” 
for example, before these minds conceived 
any legal conflict whatever. 

In fact, it seems evident that such a mag- 
nificent treasurer and defender of intangi- 
bles as Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes would 
be appalled by the computer-like behavior- 
ism of these current deciders. 

Why, there’s more good democracy and 
self-government in the Sermon on the 
Mount alone than in any hundred rulings 
these jurists could supply, and all of it 
treats with intangibles. 

In simple truth, the greatest believer in 
the rights of man, more powerful and earnest 
than all the Justices who ever lived, was He, 
the Savior, who founded all progressive 
thought. 

America is known around the world as 
the country whose basic principles are 
founded in the principles of God. We can 
only hope that today’s men on this high- 
est bench will leave our country better off 
for having been here. Yet, in the frail col- 
lection of blood, bones and brains that we 
all are, these men themselves must some- 
times blush to realize how often and how 
far the pedantic mind has strayed them 
from humility and from De Tocqueville 
alike. 


[From the Camden Chronicle, June 24, 1963] 
DANGEROUS TREND 


Across the Nation much has been spoken 
and written in regard to the recent Supreme 
Court ruling on prayers in the public 
schools. The ruling itself is relatively insig- 
nificant in its immediate and restricted con- 
text; it assumes entirely different propor- 
tions and dimensions when viewed in the 

t of what has been and that toward 
which it might well move. 

In the last several decades the Supreme 
Court has made a bold, if not reckless de- 
parture from tradition and precedent. To 
an degree it has tossed aside the 
decisions of the past and in so doing has 
drawn unto itself a position of power that 
is dangerous. The ruling, per se, deals only 
with a required prayer. Could it be that the 
next and logical ruling would be to make it 
unlawful to offer any prayer in a given 
school? Will the day come when no invoca- 
tion or benediction could be pronounced at 
the various school] functions? Will the day 
come when high schools and universities 
would be denied the privilege of holding a 
religious emphasis week, voluntarily entered 
into by the pupils? It appears that the more 
recent decision is another step in that di- 
rection. 

There was a time when a place on the 
Supreme Court was considered the highest 
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honor that could come to a lawyer. To a 
very large extent that is not true in the same 
degree. The decisions of recent years have 
placed the society in a position of not know- 
ing what to count on. Many of them have 
placed question marks over, for example, the 
right of free association and the right to 
dispose of property. 

Few of the decisions have been really sig- 
nificant in the limited frame of reference. 
Almost all of them have had a bold and 
disturbing bearing as side effects and as an 
index of what is to come. It appears that by 
judicial decision and executive order the 
American way of life is being altered while 
individual liberties are being weakened. 


Address by Hon. J. Edward Day, Post- 
master General, on the Occasion of the 
25th Anniversary of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable Alan S. Boyd, Chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board was host on 
yesterday to a luncheon on the occasion 
of the 25th anniversary of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board at which time Hon. 
J. Edward Day delivered an excellent 
address, which I am pleased to recom- 
mend be included in the Appendix of 
the Recorp—believing that Postmaster 
General Day's remarks will be of in- 
terest to my colleagues and others and 
that it-should receive wider circulation. 

The text of Postmaster General Day's 
address follows: a 
ADDRESS BY J. EDWARD DAY, POSTMASTER GEN = 

ERAL, 25TH ANNIVERSARY LUNCHEON OF 

THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, SHERATON 

PARK HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C., JUNE 26, 

1963 

It is a great pleasure to join in celebrat- 
ing the 25th anniversary of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

Yesterday at about this same time I ad- 
dressed the Aero Club of Washington, so I 
am really flying high this week. 

From my rather lofty vantage point I 
congratulate the members and staff of the 
CAB—past and present—on a successful 
quarter century of assistance to civil avia- 
tion. The Civil Aeronautics Board has 
guided American aviation through a period 
of phenomenal progress, change, and expan- 
sion. It has aided the airlines during the 
dificult transition to the jet age. 

The Civil Aeronautics Act was passed 
by Congress in 1938 to end the economic 
chaos and near anarchy which prevailed in 
the aviation industry. The act was designed 
to check the uncontrolled competition of 
the previous decade and to give the young 
industry a chance to develop in an orderly 
manner. The act recognized that the 
healthy growth of aviation and reasonable 
rates were closely tied to the public interest. 

The original act has been revised, but its 
successor, the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, 
imposes upon the CAB essentially the same 
declaration of national policy as the 1938 
act. The CAB must consider both the needs 
of the public and of the aviation industry. 
Chairman Boyd has stated the CAB’s duty 
in the following way; 4 
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“We must see to it that the United States 
has a healthy, vigorous air transportation 
system which meets the public and national 
needs. It must be safe, adequate, eco- 
nomical, and efficient. Its charges must be 
reasonable. It must be without unjust dis- 
criminations, undue preferences or advan- 
tage, or unfair or destructive competitive 
practices. Its development must be sound.“ 

As you can see, this-is no easy assignment. 
It is complicated by the fact that the CAB 
was not able to start with a clean slate. 
All 11 existing trunk carriers are the same 
airlines, or the successors to the same air- 
lines, that acquired “grandfather rights" 
under the 1938 act. The large carriers were 
formed on the basis of factors other than a 
well-planned national air route system. 

The CAB also came under great pressure 
from both the industry and the public to al- 
low more routes, more airplanes, and more 
markets. The great improvements in alr- 
plan design and the heightened awareness of 
air travel brought about by World War II 
added to the demand. The Board had its 
work cut out for it in its attempt to order 
and channel the incredible postwar expan- 
sion in the ind ó 

Today, the 11 domestic trunkline carriers 
serve more than 600 points over routes in ex- 
cess of 185,000 miles in length. Twenty-four 
smaller carriers provide service to some 900 
smaller communities over routes in excess of 
83,000 miles. Three carriers provide do- 
mestic all-cargo service to 38 points over 
routes in excess of 14,000 miles and another 
15 carriers are licensed to provide supple- 
mental services. Fifteen carriers are author- 
ized to provide service to a total of 428 
points outside the United States over routes 
in excess of 320,000 miles. 

The modernization and expansion of air 
service is still affecting postal operations. 
Less than 2 weeks ago in Alaska the last of 
our dogsled teams that still carried mall 
was replaced by an airplane. I want to make 
clear that this was done to speed up service 
and not to get even with dogs for biting 
letter carriers, 

Although the CAB oversees this vast, com- 
plex network, it has only about 800 employ- 
ees, making it one of the smallest agencies 
in the Government. But its fine work has 
made it one of the best known, and it has 
demonstrated that size is not the best crite- 
rion of value. 

The Post Office Department is considerably 
older than the CAB; Ben Franklin was Post- 
master General under the Continental Con- 
gress and the Postmaster General has been 
a member of the Cabinet since the adminis- 
tration of Andrew Jackson. 

We have 585,000 employees, making us by 
far the largest civillan agency in the U.S. 
Government, We had 150,000 employees even 
back In 1890. We handle 16 times as much 
mail today, with less than 4 times as many 
employees. 

The Post Office Department is old but not 
ossified. We, too, are still vigorous, lively, 
and changing. The Department played an 
important role in the development of com- 
mercial aviation in this country, and we still 
give an important assist to the airlines which 
carry our mail. 

Between 1938 and 1953, the rates the Post 
Office Department paid to the airlines in- 
cluded subsidies that were fixed by the CAB. 
After 1953, the subsidies were paid directly 
by the CAB. The Post Office Department now” 
pays only a fair charge for the services ren- 
dered by the carriers. 2 

The CAB's stabilization of the airline in- 
dustry has greatly helped us in providing re- 
liable and rapid air mail service. The De- 
partment will spend about $93 million on air 
transportation this fiscal year. Twenty-five 
years ago, when the CAB was founded, that 
figure was under $25 million, Since this ear- 
lier figure refiects a subsidy, the change is 
actually even larger than is indicated. 
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Americans today send nearly 2 billion 
pieces of air mail annually, an increase of 
750 percent over 1938. The increase in air 
mail poundage in the last 25 years is twice 
that large, about 1,500 percent, 

Like every other Federal agency, operating 
in a dynamic political and economic climate, 
` the CAB has at times been enmeshed in con- 
troversy and has upon occasion been at- 
tacked. Some of the criticism has stemmed 
from the fact that the CAB must balance its 
twin functions of promotion and regulation. 

It has by now become more or less ex- 
pected that a member of an independent 
Federal commission will, upon retiring, im- 
mediately call for its abolition or substantial 
revision. Newton Minow followed the ac- 
cepted ritual when he vacated his FCC office 
en the seventh floor of our Post Office De- 
partment building recently. Louis J. Hector, 
on retiring from the CAB in 1959, wrote 
President Eisenhower: 

“Not with the Founding Pathers as mem- 
bers of its Board do I think the CAB as now 
organized could fulfill its obligations to the 
American people.” 

I don’t know of any Postmaster General 
who has suggested that the Post Office De- 
partment be disbanded, However, sometimes 
we are told by others that the Post Office 
should be a private corporation operated for 
profit instead of a great public service agency. 
In this connection, the following item ap- 
peared on the front page of one of our Wash- 
ington newspapers not long ago: ` 

“A second, separate John Birch Society— 
calling for abolition of the ‘socialistic’ Post 
Office Department and cola beverages—is now 
operating with headquarters in Baltimore, it 
Was revealed yesterday. 

“The Baltimore organization, whose full 
name is the John Birch Chowder and March- 
ing Society, is headed by Attorney Leonard 
J. Kerpelman. 

“Kerpelman said the society's No. 1 aim 
is to wage its opposition to the Post Office 

ent. 

By asocialistically delivering people's 
messages for them,“ he said, the Post Office 
Department makes people weak, dependent 
and without moral fiber, instead of leaving 
them to deliver their own messages, which 
would make them strong, independent and 
morality fibrous.’ 

“Kerpelman described his society as an 
ancient one, driven underground by prohibi- 
tion: We regard the more recent John Birch 
Society, the one that hogged all the public- 
ity, as a very late starter. Our society is bet- 
ter fit to deal with world problems today, 
because we hava been underground for so 
long we are more completely uncontaminated 
by any ideas of the last millennium.“ 

Of course, I don’t agree with Mr. Kerpel- 
man’s Chowder and Marching Society. I 
think that a strong and efficient Post Office 
Department is indispensable to a thriving 
economy, just as the work of the CAB has 
been indispensable to the ordered expansion 
of American aviation. 

The Post Office Department is proud of its 
own role in starting commercial aviation. 
The Department's air mall service initiated 
the commercial use of the airplane, which 
before that time had been built only for 
military or exhibition purposes. 

Congress authorized contracts for the car- 
riage of mail by airplane in 1911. Since the 
cost could not exceed other means of trans- 
portation, alr mail flights did not actually 
begin until 1918. The first trip was not 
auspicious, Careful plans had been laid 
which called for a plane to fly from Wash- 
ington to New York, with a stop in Philadel- 
phia. On the morning of May 15, 1918, in 
the presence of President Wilson and other 
Government figures, including an obscure 
young Assistant Secretary of the Navy called 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, a pioneering aviator 
set out with the first load of air mail. 
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But he got his directional signals mixed 
up and wound up in Waldorf, Maryland. His 
mail had to be carried back to Washington 
and taken to New York by train. 

Despite the faltering start, air mall routes 
were gradually established over much of the 
country. The Post Office Department made 
the first transcontinental flight from New 
York to San Francisco on September 8, 1920, 
with the plane carrying 16,000 letters and 
averaging 80 miles an hour. 

In those days, flying was a dangerous, un- 
certain, and sometimes madcap business. 
Runways for take-off or landing did not exist 
and there was no air-to-ground communica- 
tion, no beam to follow, and no marked 
course. The mail planes were converted 
Army DeHavilands with open cockpits, fab- 
ric-covered wooden frames, and a top 
of 100 miles per hour. Once a pilot left a 
field nobody knew where—or if—he was until 
he arrived. 

The few instruments on the panel were 
of uncertain accuracy and adaptability. 
Gasoline capacity limited the plane to a few 
hours flight, and the motors were unpre- 
dictable and tended to stop at any time. 
When the motor stopped it could be started 
only by spinning the propeller, a difficult Job 
which resulted in many bruises and some 
near decapitations. 

Two hundred and twenty-one planes were 
used in the alr mail service from May 1918, 
to October 1921. Only 50 of these were in 
flying condition at the end of the period. 
Another 26 were still available but under- 
going repair. Of the others, 101 had crashed, 
7 burned, and 87 had to be withdrawn 
for one reason or another. 

Thirty men were killed in air mail service 
in about the same period. In 1920, there 
was one fatality for each 100,000 miles flown. 
By comparison, the 1962 fatality rate for 
scheduled domestic passenger service was one 
fatality for each 172 million miles flown, a 
fine tribute to the air safety work done by 
the CAB and FAA. 

The men attracted to the hazardous job 
of flying the mail in the early days were a 
daring, temperamental and carefree group. 
The Post Office Department had no choice 
but to accommodate itself to their hi-jinks 
and eccentricities, because as one official 
said with r tion, “the mail must go, 
but who in hell is going to take it?“ 

The pilots seemed fond of letting the mail 
wait around in balmy weather, but took a 
kind of fierce pride in defying bad weather. 
One man took time off to bombard a village 
with toilet paper. Another arranged to buzz 
antelopes into a fence corner where a con- 
federate waited to butcher them. 

The most famous of all airmail pilots was 
Charles Lindbergh, who served on a contract 
route between Chicago and St. Louis. Flying 
northbound on this route on November 3, 
1926, Lindbergh ran out of fuel and was 
forced to jump from his plane. Dean Smith, 
a colleague of Lindbergh's reported a crash 
landing with this terse message: 

“Landed on cow—killed cow—scared me. 
Smith.” 

Another airmail pilot, one Kenneth Unger, 
was forced to crash land after his motor 
failed. Unhurt, he borrowed a horse to re- 
turn to town. Evidently, he was less skillful 
in handling the horse than his plane, because 
the horse threw him for another crash land- 
ing, and this time he broke his ankle. 

Lindbergh took a leave of absence from the 
airmail service to make his historic flight 
from New York to Paris in May 1927. During 
a Paris interview, Lindbergh said, “I am an 
airmail pilot and expect to fly the mail again.” 
And, as a matter of fact, he later did fly his 
old route between Chicago and St. Louis once 
again, 

Although the Post Office Department actu- 
ally carried mail up to August 1927, it grad- 
ually surrendered its operations as soon as 
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contractors with the ability and sufficient 
financial backing to perform the service could 
be secured. The Department fostered and 
nurtured commercial aviation and then 
turned it over to private enterprise. 

We have other examples of a similar pat- 
tern in Post Office history. In most indus- 
trialized foreign countries, telephone, tele- 
graph, and broadcasting facilities are owned 
by the government. In the United States, we 
feel that. these functions are best left in pri- 
vate hands. However, the telegraph began 
as a Government-fostered enterprise in this 
country. 

A telegraph line was opened between 
Washington and Baltimore in 1845. It was 
built at Government expense by its inven- 
tor, Samuel F. B. Morse. Postmaster Gen- 
eral Cave Johnson fixed the cost at 1 cent 
for every 4 characters. 

When Morse offered his patent to the Gov- 
ernment for $100,000, the Post Office Depart- 
ment turned it down as unpromising. Post- 
master General Johnson advised Morse “that 
the operation of the telegraph between 
Washington and Baltimore had not satisfied 
him that under any rate of postage that 
could be adopted, its revenues could be made 
equal to its expenditures.” 

Postmaster General Johnson's crystal ball 
was a mite clouded, but so were the crystal 
balls of later seers. Here is a story that 
appeared in a Boston newspaper about 
three-quarters of a century ago: 

“A man about 46 years of age, giving the 
name of Joshua Coppersmith, has been ar- 
rested in New York for attempting to extort 
funds from ignorant and superstitious peo- 
ple by exhibiting a device which he says will 
convey the human voice over metallic wires. 
He calls the instrument a telephone which 
is obviously intended to imitate the word 
‘telegraph’ and win the confidence of those 
who know the success of the latter instru- 
ment. Well-informed people know that it is 
impossible to transmit the human voice 
over wires as may be done with dots and 
dashes and signals of the Morse Code, and 
that, even were it possible to do so, the thing 
would be of no practical value. The au- 
thorities who apprehended this criminal are 
to be congratulated, and it is hoped that 
his punishment will be prompt and fitting, 
that it may serve as an example to other 
conscienceless schemers who enrich them- 
selves at the expense of their fellow cre- 
atures.” 

The bad prophets have not been restricted 
to the field of communications. As late as 
1901, Wilbur Wright doubted that man 
would fly “within a thousand years.” 

We need not feel superior to the bad 
guessers of times past. Wilbur Wright, de- 
spite his own skepticism, went on to fly the 
first heavier-than-alr machine with his 
brother only 2 years later. We have a co- 
pious share of the timid and unimaginative 
amongst us today. 

There are those who are against the at- 
tempt to fly a man to the moon because 
they say it would cost too much. There 
are those who oppose renewed efforts to 
reach a test-ban agreement on the grounds 
that we have failed before. There are those 
whose only answer 100 years after the 
Emancipation Proclamation to the demands 
for equality and justice of Negro Americans 
is more patience and further delay. The 
following words were written by Abraham 
Lincoln in 1862: 

“The dogmas of the quiet past are inade- 
quate to the story present. * As our 
case is new, so we must think anew and 
act anew. We must disenthrall ourselves.“ 

Today, we must, once again, disenthrall 
ourselves. 

I wish the Civil Aeronautics Board a happy 
birthday and continued success in guiding 
the aviation industry. 


Happy landings to all of you. 
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Retail Gasoline Selling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to a situation present not only 
in my section but in many sections of 
the country in the field of retail gasoline 
selling. This was pointed out in my tes- 
timony before the Dual Distribution Sub- 
committee of the House Small Business 
Committee. i 

Mr. Chairman, as a Congressman who 18 
especially interested in the plight of small 
business, I am very pleased to have this op- 
portunity to appear as a witness before your 
Subcommittee of the Select Committee on 
Small Business. 

In this age of big business, gasoline serv- 
ice station operation, as one segment of the 
so-called service industries, remains emin- 
ently suited to small-scale enterprise. 

More than 206,000 gasoline dealers 
throughout the Nation service about 72 mil- 
uon vehicles each year. These dealers are 
mainly supplied with gasoline and other 
petroleum products by huge oil companies, 
which frequently are also their landlords. 

It is no wonder, then, that small operators 
of gasoline seryice stations are continually 
harassed by unfair tactics used by the great 
oll empires to widen their stranglehold upon 
the entire petroleum industry. Among 
these devices are price fixing, price wars, and 
unfair economic pressures arising from the 
practice of dual distribution. 

First, price fixing is an abuse which occurs 
frequently in the retail gasoline field. Just 
recently, on March 11 of this year, the major 
oll companies simultaneously announced a 
price increase of 5 to 7 cents per gallon in 
the Greater Boston area. As TI stated at that 
time, this general hike in gasoline prices, 
announced on the same day and for similar 
amounts, went far beyond mere coincidence 
and appeared to amount to collusive and 
illegal price fixing. The Justice Department 
acceded to my request for an immediate in- 
vestigation of this situation. John Galgay, 
regional head for New England of the Anti- 
Trust Division, has sent several investigators 
to probe the March 11 price hike. He has 
assured me that if evidence of an illegal 
price-fixing agreement is obtained, the Jus- 
tice Department will take appropriate action 
under the Federal antitrust laws. It is in- 
teresting to note that during the last 10 days, 
when Justice Department investigators were 
in the Boston area, the major oll companies 
have lowered the price of gasoline by a sub- 
stantinl amount. However, as of midnight 
Monday of this week, Esso Standard and 
Mobile raised the price of gasoline 5.8 cents 
per gallon in most zones In the Greater Bos- 
ton area, The consuming public and the 
gacoline station dealer are subjected to see- 
sawing price increases and decreases at the 
whim and fancy of the major oil company's 
manipulations. 

I am fully aware of the fact that the in- 
dependent gasoline station operators were 
not responsible for the decision to raise 
prices. Instead, this pricing decision was 
made by the major oll companies. It is the 
independent dealer, the individual gas 
station operator, and the consuming public 
who are the victims of collusive action 
by the major oil companies. 

Similar instances of price on the 
West coast were discussed last year before 
the House Select Committee on Small Busi- 
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ness. For example, a Shell Ou Co. dealer 
testified that the lease on his station 
had been canceled because of noncompliance 
with the price policy of his supplier. Al- 
though no direct threats had been made 
to him for failure to comply with the com- 
pany's price policy, he had been warned to 
follow dictated prices He stated that since 
Shell representatives regularly told him the 
price to charge, he naturally was convinced 
that the lease cancellation was related to his 
independent pricing policies. Gasoline sta- 
tion dealers in the Greater Boston area have 
told me of similar experiences. 

Second, in recent years, the incidence of 
price wars among gasoline dealers in desig- 
nated locations has been even more preva- 
lent than that of across-the-board price- 
fixing. 

The evils of such price cutting were vivid- 
ly described in the Wall Street Journal, is- 
sue of May 2, 1962, with reference to the 
State of Texas. 

“In the shadow of the Alamo a battle 
for business survival began here last June. 
It has been fanning out since, and is now 
about to engulf much of the Nation. 

“On the defensive are the owners of small 
filling stations who buy gasoline on the open 
market and sell it at cut prices under brand 
names not identifiable with any oll company. 
Last summer there were 250 of these private- 
brand stations around San Antonio, and 
they sold half the area’s gasoline. Then 
Gulf ou Corp. chose them as the first target 
for a new market weapon: Economy-grade 
gasoline sold at Gulf pumps for the same 
price as private-brand gas and 2 cents a 
gallon below Gulf's regular grade. 

“Today, a devastating price war has left 
fewer than 100 of the private-brand San An- 
tonio area stations in business. They ac- 
count for only 15 percent of the market. 
And their decline has encouraged Gulf and 
other major oil companies to introduce sub- 
regular economy gas in other markets— 
touching off savage price batties almost 
everywhere as private-brand stations cut 
pump tags in an usually vain attempt to 
maintain their traditional discount.” 

Frederick H. Moore, executive secretary 
of the Retail Gasoline Dealers’ Association 
of Massachusetts, has said that the price 
war situation has reached the “height of 
ridiculousness” and the gasoline market has 
gotten away from wholesaler and retailer 
business principles to the point where de- 
structive price wars become the normal 
thing. In a recent letter, Mr. Moore in- 
formed me of the pricing problems in Mas- 
sachusetts; “Over the years, before we were 
faced with destructive price wars, the ma- 
jor supplying oll companies would only have 
three to five wholesale, or tank wagon price 
changes throughout the year, and they would 
be only what they called seasonable 
changes. In 1962, and so far in 1963, we 
have had roughly 75 up-and-down wholesale 
price changes so that the dealers and the 
consumers never know what the retail price 
is from day to day." __ 

The devastating impact of price wars upon 
the gasoline station operator may be seen 
from the statement provided me by a retail 
gasoline dealer in Quincy, Mass. This dealer 
sald that the oil company forced him to 
change the price of gasoline at his station 
over 100 times in 1962. He stated that gaso- 
line ts delivered on Friday; the salesman is 
apt to call him on Thursday and tell him to 
cut his prices 2 cents effective midnight. 
However, when his gas is delivered on Fri- 
day, the oll company only reimburses him 
1 cent per gallon and then only on a half 
load instead of a full load. This dealer 
stated that prices have been changed over 25 
times this year, with the salesman calling in 
the new price the day before. 

Throughout 1962 and the early months of 
this year price wars continued to character- 
ize the retail gasoline market in many re- 
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gions of the country. Gasoline price wars, 
where the public benefits at the whim of the 
major oil companies, characterize the situa- 
tion in the Greater Boston area. 

Who are the victims of these abuses in re- 
tall marketing of gasoline? The small busi- 
nessman and the consumer. Even in the 
case of price wars, when consumers tempo- 
rarily benefit from drastic reductions in the 
price of gasoline, in the process, retailers are 
frequently eliminated from the marketplace. 
Eventually the old price level returns. 

Mr. Chairman, I have received extensive 
mail from gasoline service station dealers 
who charge that these unfair competitive 
tactics will force them out of business. For 
fear of retribution for these dealers, I cannot 
diyulge the names of those who have written 
to me on this subject. However, each and 
everyone is in complete agreement with my 
efforts to investigate such abuses and to give 
adequate and proper protection to small 
business. A typical letter which I received 
was written by an independent gasoline sta- 
tion dealer who said that “if I gave my name 
I would be out of business fast.“ His letter 
stated: “Congratulations on your gasoline 
probe. It is tremendous, This time they all 
raised their prices together. These prices 
only Involve discounts which are increased 
or lowered at the discretion of the oil com- 
panies. In the last 2 years their ‘price 
stabilizations’ were made over 90 times. At 
no time has the tank wagon price been 
changed—only the discounts change. Why? 
and why the changes so many times? The 
public be damned say the oll companies. 
Gas dealers profits are down while oll com- 
pany profits are up. For proof, read their 
profit reports. They are breaking records; 
dealers are breaking their backs. Don't let 
us down.” 

It is true that in accordance with existing 
antitrust laws and regulations, both the U.S. 
Department of Justice and the Federal Trade 
Commission have taken action to restrain 
the major oll companies from using unfair 
coercive tactics against small gasoline re- 
tailers. But governmental lawsults and in- 
vestigations are cumbersome and time con- 
suming and evidence of wrongdoing is fre- 
quently difficult to prove. 

The continued existence of abuses in the 
field of retail marketing of gasoline and other 
petroleum and allied products, in spite of 
our laws and regulations, demands the im- 
mediate attention of the Congress. If mere 
public airing does not exert sufficient pres- 
sure on the large oll companies to correct 
these conditions immediately, I firmly believe 
that legislative action by Congress will be 
imperative. 

Much is said of the vital importance of 
small business in our American economy. No 
group of interested persons knows more inti- 
mately the continunl squeeze play by big 
business on small business than this com- 
mittee, before which I have the honor of 


appearing today. 


Youth Opportunities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEIL STAEBLER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Speaker, as 
further evidence of the growing realiza- 
tion that we have in the President's 
youth employment opportunities pro- 
gram, a real chance to make a major 
break-through in the area of solving the 
problems of our younger people, I would 
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like to submit this report of the com- 
ments of Police Chief Rolland J. Gains- 
ley, of Ann Arbor, Mich.: 

Polier CHIEF PLEADS ror YourH RI. 


Ann Arbor Police Chief Rolland J. 
Gainsley today issued an appeal for local 
support of President Kennedy's youth em- 
ployment and conservation bill. 

The bill, sponsored by U.S. Senator HUBERT 
Hungry. Democrat, of Minnesota, has 
been passed by the Senate and is expected 
to go before the House shortly. 

Gainsley said, “Common sense and Justice 
compel establishment of this program which 
will give many thousands of currently un- 
employed young persons a chance to find 
employment, to be paid for their services, and 
to acquire skills and work experience that 
will give them a solid start in their working 
lives. 

“Provisions in this legislation provide a 
practical means of attacking the high school 
dropout problem and the juvenile delin- 
quency associated with that problem. 

“Young men and women no longer in 
school constitute already 18 percent of our 
total unemployment, although they comprise 
only 7 percent of the labor force. These 
figures refiect a serious national situation. 
Idle youth on our city streets create a host 
of problems. 

“During the 1960's an estimated 7½ mil- 
Mon youths will enter the job market with 
less than a high school education. Unless 
something is done to help equip them to 
live in a skilled economy, they will pile up 
helplessly against the rising barriers to un- 
skilled labor. 

“In the last decade, Juvenile delinquency 
cases brought before the courts have more 
than doubled, and arrests of youth increased 
86 percent, until they numbered almost one 
million arrests a year in 1960—15 percent of 
all arrests. 

“Favorable House action on the Youth 
employment and conseryation bill will pro- 
vide work and training for youths from the 
age of 16 through 21. 

“Members of the Youth Conservation 
Corps will receive $60 a month in wages. 
They will be given lodging, board, work 
clothes, tools and equipment, medical. and 
other necessities. 

“The corpsmen will be under the direct 
supervision of adult conservationists, for- 
esters, rangers, and others. They will 
work on and receive training in various 
jobs and projects Involving general areas as 
erosion, stream control, reforestation, and 
construction of outdoor recreation and camp. 
facilities. 

“In addition, the corpsmen win be given 
technical training and educational skills 
through classroom periods after work hours. 
The need for this new youth program Is evi- 
dent. It was designed to reduce unemploy- 
ment and train more young workers who 
would otherwise be Idle. They must be given 
a chance to work before they may take to 
crime instead," Gatnesley said. 


Rev. Francis P. Donnelly, S_J., 
Memorial Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on the 
26th and 27th of next month the Uni- 
versity of Scranton will pay a singularly 
appropriate tribute to the late Reverend 
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Francis P. Donnelly, S. J., who, from a 
humble beginning in Pittston, Pa., in 
my congressional district, became one 
of the Nation’s leading educators prior 
to his death in 1959. The university 
will hold this 2-day conference on the 
modern trends in the teaching of Eng- 
lish. To better understand the immense 
stature of Father Donnelly, I quote the 
New York Times upon his death in April 
1959. The Times referred to him as 
“one of the foremost Jesuit teachers, 
writers, and educators of this century.” 
In the Personal and Pertinent” column 


of the Scranton Times of June 8, 1963, 


the writer of that column, Mr. Neil Whit- 
ney, capsuled Father Donnelly’s illus- 
trious career very well, and it gives me 
great pleasure to make the aforemen- 
tioned column a part of my remarks 
today. 

The University of Scranton is planning a 
singularly appropriate tribute to the late 
Rev. Frances P. Donnelly, S.J., who, from a 
humble beginning in Pittson, became one 
of the Nation's leading educators prior to 
his death in 1959. The university, accord- 
ing to an announcement from the office of its 
president, Rev. John J. Long. SJ., will hold 
the Francis P. Donnelly, S.J., Memorial Con- 
ference on July 26 and 27. The conference 
will be concerned with modern trends in the 
teaching of English. It will emphasize, in 
an introductory manner, the recent discov- 
eries in the field of language study. Among 
these discoveries is the linquistic method of 
language teaching. Linguistics is a scientific 
investigation of the structure and develop- 
ment of the structure and development of 
language. The progrem for the July me- 
morial conference is being arranged by Dr. 
Robert Lodge, chairman of the university's 
English department; Rev. Richard Grady, 
SJ., cochairman and author of the movie 
hit “Angels in the Outfield,” and Alfred 
Rotondaro, faculty member in the English 
department. Conference lectures will be 
given on fundamentals of linguistics, analy- 
sis of texts, use of the new methods in lit- 
erature courses and other associated topics. 
The speakers will include Professors Frank L. 
Ryan and John J. Murray of the university 
faculty; Prof. Robert Minshall of Bucknell 
University, and Prof. Edward James of Cath- 
olle University of America. All of these edu- 
cators are famillar with the work of Pather 
Donnelly, who was a nationally known teach- 
ed of rhetoric. He was associated at various 
times during his 50-year teaching career with 
Holy Cross, Gonzaga, and Boston Colleges, 
and Fordham University. His books on the 
teaching of English, Model English I” 
(1902), “Model English II“ (1919, “Persu- 
asive Speech” (1931) among many others, are 
still being used in schools all over the 
country. 

In an article about Father Donnelly which 
appeared in this space on March 11, I re- 
printed his famous poem, What an Irish- 
man Means by Machree.” I have since 
learned from Charles A. McCarthy, the well- 
known Pittston historian, that Father Don- 
nelly received his early inspiration and en- 
couragement as a poet from T. A. Daly, the 
popular Philadelphia poet. Mr. Daly, for 
many years before his death, wrote a syn- 
dicated poem entitled “The Daly Ditty.” It 
was generally written in the Itallan vernac- 
ular and appeared in this newspaper as a 
daily feature back in the twenties. Father 
Donnelly first saw the light of day on the 
second floor of the building at 79 South 
Main Street, Pittston, on December 10, 1869. 
His father, the late Cornelius Donnelly, was 
engaged in the undertaking and furniture 
business at that address. The priest's early 
studies were at St. John's Academy of Pitts- 
ton. In 1884 he attended classes at Pittston 
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Borough School, at which time the late 
Thaddeus M. Conniff of Plains township was 
the principal. In later years Mr. Conniff re- 
called that Father Donnelly and the late 
Thomas A. Grace, who served for many years 
as a member of the Luzerne County Board 
of Assessors, were his first Latin students 
in Pittston. As a boy Father Donnelly, with 
many companions from his neighborhood, 
was fond of swimming in the Susquehanna 
River in the summertime. These occasions 
were the inspiration for his poem, “The Sus- 
quehanna,” in which he described “the days 
that are no more” and mentioned swimming 
at the old “Sandy Bottom,” near the foot 
of Dock Street, in Pittston. After complet- 
ing 50 years as a teacher, the last 23 of- 
them at Fordham, Father Donnelly retired 
in 1952 because of Ul health. When he 

away on April 18, 1959, the New York Times 
referred to him as “one of the foremost 
Jesuit teachers, writers, and educators of this 
century.” 


Red Spies Via Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, two 
congressional committees, the Organiza- 
tion of American States, numerous Mem- 
bers of Congress, and private individuals 
have warned of the explosive situation 
resulting from Communist subversive ac- 
tivity throughout Latin America now be- 
ing directed from Soviet Cuba. We may 
be facing the possibility that Moscow- 
trained agents are entering the United 
States under the guise of Cuban “refu- 
gees,” as described in the following 
Allen-Scott column in the June 26 St. 
Paul Pioneer Press: 

Rev Spres Via CUBA 


Wasnincton.—Hundreds of Moscow- 
trained agents are entering the United States 
as Cuban refugees, 

These Spanish-speaking Communists, 
some of them veterans of the Spanish Civil 
War, have come in with the thousands of 
Cuban refugees who have been admitted to 
the United States since last fall's missile 
crisis. 

According to sworn testimony before the 
Senate internal security subcommittee by re- 
liable, anti-Castro refugees, the Red agents 
are concentrating on infiltrating the splin- 
tered refugee groups and are a principal rea- 
son for the seething dissension among them. 

A highly regarded attorney in Miami, rep- 
resenting a number of these Cuban organiza- 
tions, has turned over to the Senators de- 
tailed. evidence that Dictator Castro and his 
Russian henchmen personally selected about 
half of the passenger list of one Red Cross 
ship that recently brought approximately 
1,000 refugees to the United States. 

This startling information is supported by 
intelligence reports that the Kremlin is us- 
ing the Cuban refugee traffic as a means of 
infiltrating Moscow-trained agents into the 
United States and Latin American countrics. 

The Miami attorney, who requested that 
his identification be kept secret because of 
the classified nature of his activities, bluntly 
blamed this extraordinary situation on the 
lax screening of refugees by immigration au- 
thorities. 

He flatly charged that policies of the Ken- 
nedy administration, as formulated by the 
State and Justice Departments, are permit- 
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ting hundreds of Red agents easy access to 
the United States while barring anti-Castro 
raids on Cuba, 

The Senate committee, headed by Senator 
James EASTLAND, Democrat, of Mississippi, 
plans to ask FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
for his expert views on the number of Rus- 
sian agents who have entered from Cubs 
and the danger they present to the country’s 
internal security. 

The Kennedy administration has no “hard 
intelligence” to support the State Depart- 
ment’s curious claim that Russla does not 
have sufficient troops in Cuba to exert con- 
trol there. 

According to the latest estimate of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, Russia still has 
“between 12,500 and 17,500" troops in Cuba. 
The most recent report of the Defense Intel- 
ligence Agency places the number as high as 
32,000. 

Neither the CIA nor DIA estimates support 
the State Department's disclaimer on the 
control of Cuba. Instead, both intelligence 
Agencies have considerable evidence that 
Cuba’s foreign policy is laid down by Moscow, 
and Castro is administering it with the “ad- 
vice and consent” of five Russian generals 
stationed in Cuba. 

It is definitely known that Secretary Rusk 
was all set to announce that Russian combat 
forces had been withdrawn from there when 
this column revealed that CIA and military 
intelligence authorities were refusing to back 
such a declaration. 

Administration insiders are saying pri- 
vately the White House “advised” Rusk to 
change his statement to the effect that 
“there is a thinning out of Soviet troops.” 

This carefully wordéd explanation was 
slipped to a hand-picked group of newamen 
at a dinner given by Rusk ostensibly to brief 
them on the President's European trip. 

This intelligence dispute has been raging 
inside the administration since early this 
month when the White House mysteriously 
ordered the first low-level reconnaissance 
flight over Cuba since last February. Until 
this flight was personally approved by the 
President, at least a half-dozen requests for 
such missions by military and Intelligence 
authorities had been turned down. 

Aerial photos of this low-level flight re- 
vealed that two Soviet camps had been evac- 
uated and that Russian combat units had 
left these areas. The photos also showed new 
Soviet military depots, indicating the Rus- 

_ sians were apparantely trying to secrete their 
equipment. 

On the basis of this information, CIA and 
military intelligence are strongly inclined to 
the view that Soviet combat units are still on 
the island. This belief is further supported 
by the fact that there is no positive infor- 
mation that the troops have been withdrawn, 
rant their exact whereabouts are un- 

own. 


Mason County, W. Va., Was Intended 
To Be a New Colony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the town of Point Pleasant, 
located in what is now Mason County, 
W. Va., was designated by royal decree in 
1771 to be the capital of a new western 
colony, according to an article in the 
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June 16, 1963, issue of the Charleston 
(W. Va.) Gazette-Mail. 

The article tells how plans for forming 
the new colony at the juncturé of the 
Ohio and Kanawha Rivers were stymied 
by the outbreak of the Revolutionary 
War. L ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, as follows: 

POINT PLEASANT, SITE oF BLOODY CONFLICT 


The capital of the new colony was to be 
where two great rivers, the Ohio and the 
Great Kanawha, met. The name of the 
colony would be Vandalia. 

Gov. Robert Dinwiddie, of Virginia, had 
proposed the idea as early as 1756. In 1771 
Thomas Walpole and Benjamin Franklin sub- 
mitted a petition to the „ asking for 
the new colony, and it met with royal ap- 
proval. 

But the Revolutionary War arrived, and 
everyone lost sight of the new colony. Point 
Pleasant, though rich in history, didn't be- 
come the capital of anything except Mason 
County. 

La Salle had been to the area earlier for the 
French—about 1669. Christopher Gist ar- 
rived in 1750, and George Washington slept 
there in 1770. Permanent settlement at 
Point Pleasant began with occupation of the 
site by the Virginia troops of Gen. Andrew 
Lewis on October 6, 1774, on lands owned by 
Thomas Lewis. 

On October 10, one of the bloodiest battles 
ever fought by the red men and the white 
latecomers became the chief event of Lord 
Dunmore's war. The confederated tribes led 
by Chief Cornstalk were beaten, and the Vir- 
ginia border was advanced from the Alle- 
gheny crest to the broad Ohio. 

Mason County was formed in 1804 from the 
western portion of Kanawha. It took its 
name from George Mason, author of the Vir- 
ginia Constitution and member of the con- 
vention that framed the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The bottom lands of the Ohio and Kana- 
wha valleys were attractive to settlers. Farms 
and herds from earliest times constituted a 
sizable segment of the county's wealth. 
Coal, oil, gas, and salt brines, were plentiful. 
Great stands of timber covered the hills, but 
like the woodland of other counties became 
depleted later. 

Even before 1860, as today, Mason County 
was building boats and sending them to sea, 
and part of the timber depletion resulted 
from use of fine oak in the vessels. 

The Sumpter, a Mason-built ship, was used 
during the Mexican War. 

As one of the counties in the Ohio Valley, 
Mason faces the future with optimism. 

Among its attractions are Tuendie-wel 
Park in- Point Pleasant, commemorating the 
famous battle; and a large State public hunt- 
ing area. 


Is the Trip Necessary? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 
Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, a 
great deal of controversy appears to exist 


regarding the present trip of the Chief 
Executive to Europe. 


June 27 


The following editorial from the Ga- 
zette and Daily, York, Pa., is submitted 
without comment: 

A LEMON 


President Kennedy’s trip to Europe would 
scem to have been undertaken at the poorest 
of times. The political situation in the 
major nations of West Europe and in Great 
Britain is in a state of flux, to say the least. 
New governments and new heads of govern- 
ment will soon be in power, meaning that 
the people with whom the President is talk- 
ing officially are lameducks. At home the 
civil rights crisis in Washington and else- 
where ought to require the President's per- 
sistent, close attention. Friends at home 
and abroad advised him to postpone his 
planned trip. But off he went anyway. 
Why? 

Mr. Kennedy is really on a campaign tour. 
He is attempting to sell the Europeans on 
something which at first glance they did not 
want. The item is the so-called multilateral 
seaborne nuclear force, established within 
the framework of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, which is to say under the 
effective control of the United States. This 
is quite a scheme. It envisages ships 
equipped with nuclear weapons, manned by 
personnel from a number of nations, includ- 
ing West Germany, cruising the Mediter- 
ranean and Baltic Seas and the Atlantic 
coastal waters of Western Europe. 

Policymakers in Washington have confided 
that the complicated notion was developed 


as a means of keeping nuclear weapons from 


the independent possession and command of 
West Germany. Not that there is appar- 
ently any great U.S. objection to this. It is 
just that the Soviet Union has let it be 
known that a nuclear-armed West Germany 
is completely unacceptable. The Soviet 
Union is pathological on that score,” a high 
State Department official told a group of 
newsmen not long ago. So the problem 
arose; How to relate West Germany and nu- 
clear weapons without upsetting the apple- 
cart, which is to say, without beginning 
world war III. Some bizarre brainstorm- 
ing then produced this multilateral concoc- 
tion. 

Thus Mr. Kennedy's trip. At least it sure- 
ly looks that way. An international politics 
campaign trip, studded with private talks, 
public speeches, appearances before vast 
throngs. Just like 1960, here in his own 
country, all over again. Complete with 
doubletalk also, as is customary in campaign 
oratory. The President tells the West Ger- 
mans we will never let them down, that he 
is prepared to risk U.S. cities in defense of 
Western Europe—basically he is pleading for 
agreement to permit the United States to 
manage the area's military operations—and 
at the same time he throws a curve, you 
might say, over the Berlin wali in the direc- 
tion of the Soviet Union by remarking that 
this Western alliance, founded to deter a 
new war, “must now find a way to a new 
peace.” 

Who knows what all this means? Is it 
plain old politics? Well, sure. But more 
besides. It is almost desperate politics sim- 
Ply because the President’s platform is so 
weak. The multilateral nuclear seaborne 
idea is a lemon. What a product for a 
President to travel thousands of miles to 
sell. We suspect that Mr. Kennedy con- 
celves of it as a creature of strength which 
may help him to negotiate a German set- 
tlement with the Soviet Union, preferably 
before the domestic presidential campsign 
of 1964. But the point is that playing poli- 
tics with nuclear weapons and West Ger- 
many combined is playing with fire. Isn't 
any one of us puzzled and unsettled at the 
spectacle of hundreds of thousands of 
massed Germans shouting over and over the 
name of the President of the United States? 
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Defense Subsistence Supply Agency 
Oversea Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, with the- 
Department of Defense under heavy 
criticism these days both as to policy and 
appropriation requests, it is a pleasure 
for me to take note of a recent report 
of the fine work that Department is do- 
ing in my district in furtherance of an 
expression of congressional opinion last 
year that more purchases should be made 
in this country for oversea consumption. 

I am very proud that my second dis- 
trict of New Jersey, being the agricul- 
tural southern end of the State, has been 
chosen as the site of a trial run for ship- 
ping perishable fruits and vegetables, 
and all credit should be given to those in 
the military who are in charge of this 
program and to those farmers and ship- 
pers in my district who are cooperating. 

I report from a news release of the 
New Jersey Department of Agriculture 
under the excellent directorship of Philip 
Alampi, the secretary of agriculture, 
which details the program and what is 
being accomplished: 

Two shipments of New Jersey-grown pro- 
duce totaling approximately 700 packages 
are on thelr way to France and Germany 
where they will be unloaded and distributed 
to U.S. military personnel stationed in those 
countries. 

The shipments, one of iceberg lettuce and 
one of lettuce and cabbage, were purchased 
by the U.S. Defense Subsistence Supply 
Agency from Nardelli Bros. Cedarville 
produce distributors. The purchase was 
arranged in cooperation with the State 
Department of Agriculture, which has fur- 
nished office space for two military buyers 
at its Bridgeton office, to facilitate sales of 
south Jersey vegetables and fruits to the 
military government, 

The specially designed refrigerated trail- 
er bodies in which the New Jersey lettuce 
and cabbage will travel to France and Ger- 
many were loaded and sealed at Cedarville, 
trucked to the Brooklyn Army Terminal, and 
there placed on board ship. They will not 
be opened until they arrive in Germany 
where they will be unsealed and inspected 
by a military buyer there. The refrigerated 
bodies were coupled together and transported 
to shipside as one unit. 

The shipment from New Jersey is part of 
a test program being conducted by the De- 
fense Subsistence Agency to determine if 
perishable fruits and vegetables from the 
United States will arrive overseas in good 
condition. The project is part of a Depart- 
ment of Defense effort to purchase as many 
supplies for our troops abroad in this coun- 
try as possible. 

Lettuce for the shipment was grown at 
Cedarbrook Parms, Cedarville, owned by Den- 
nis Sorantino. The cabbage was grown on 
the farms of Robert Jeffers and John Soran- 
tino, both of Cedarville. 

After cutting, the produce was inspected 
by Federal-State fruit and vegetable inspec- 
tors, employed by the New Jersey Agricul- 
tural Society. All military purchases must 
conform to specified U.S. grades and/or mill- 
tary specifications. After loading, the vans 
Med with lettucé and cabbage were run 
through the vacuum-cooler at the Cedar- 
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ville Cooperative Marketing Association to 
remove field heat and improve keeping qual- 
ity. 

The military buyers stationed at Bridge- 
ton who arranged the purchase are John 
Wanczyk and Joseph Solomon. Military 
buyers are expected to be stationed at the 
Department of Agriculture's Bridgeton office 
throughout the growing season to facilitate 
purchases of area crops. - 


The Best We Have 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cles from the Shelbyville News: 

THE BEST WE HAVE 


Congress is seldom dramatic as a body, 
although some of its Members hit the head- 
lines In committee activities of many kinds. 
Sometimes the people seem irked at the pace 
Congress keeps, and Presidents and their fans 
then cry out against the supposed stumbling 
block of the “do-nothing” body, Such cries 
are being heard again now. 

Congress deserves more public esteem and 
even gratitude than it has, although it has 
its faults individually and collectively and 
needs to be brought to task from time to 
time, 

But let’s take a look at some of its actions. 

Congress has prevented appropriations of 
half a billion dollars more for the Area Rede- 
velopment Administration after a careful 
look at the agency in which it discovered 
that, while the expense was high, the results 
were meager and often bad. Certainly saving 
to much money is doing something. 

Congress now is combing carefully through 
the foreign aid record, and it looks as if its 
work in this field will save at least half a 
billion more. The public does not share the 
illusion of some figures in the executive 
branch that money sent abroad for any old 
purpose serves the interests of this Nation. 
Congress is more sensitive to public reaction 
on issues than the executive branch, and in 
cutting foreign aid will be serving the 
American taxpayer—an individual who often 
seems of no apparent concern to the State 
Department. — 

Congress has blocked an end run by the 
administration to create an expensive De- 

ent of Urban Affairs. Such a depart- 
ment would have given the Federal Goyern- 
ment a large voice in the affairs of American 
cities. If the Federal Government were 
qualified to run cities, Washington, D.C., 
would be the best run city in the Nation. 
Mildly, it isn't. 

There’s a good chance that Congress will 
defeat the mass transportation bill, saying 
more money for taxpayers. This is nothing 
more than a plan under which we would all 
pay each other's carfare at income tax time 
instead of dropping coins in the fare box 
when we ride. Those who ride, no matter 
how rich, would be subsidized, and those who 
do not ride, no matter how poor, would pay. 
The ideology and the practicality of this ap- 
proach are indefensible. The executive 
branch would saddle us with this, but Con- 
gress probably will save the day. 

Certainly, as we said, Congress is not fault- 
less, and some very expensive follies have 
originated there. But the big drive to have 
the Federal Government spend increasing 
slices of the American family budget to ex- 
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pand its activities in every corner of the 
Nation and every quarter of the globe does 
not come from Congress, but from the vari- 
ous executive departments. 

Congress may not be a perfect watchdog, 
but it’s the best one we have, 


President Unable To Lead His Over- 
whelming Democrat Majority in House 
and Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
President Kennedy’s Democratic Party 
has overwhelming majorities in both 
House and Senate—sufficient votes to 
put through any legislative program the 
White House proposes if the Chief Ex- 
ecutive possesses the leadership to round 
up the necessary votes. 

Under these conditions the Republi- 
cans cannot be blamed for the defeat of 
the President’s recommendations in spite 
of the efforts of the propaganda machine 
of the administration to lead the public 
to believe otherwise. 

This is particularly true with respect 
to civil rights legislation. The situation 
is very ably described by columnist Rich- 
ard Wilson in the Washington Star on 
June 26, 1963. His article follows: 
Purring Ricuts Program THROUGH: DEMO- 

CRATS REMINDED THEY Have VOTES AND 

Can't BLAME GOP IP BILL STALLS 

(By Richard Wilson) 

It is little noted, but the Democratic ma- 
jority in the U.S. Senate is exactly the 
number needed to force a vote on the Presi- 
dent's new civil rights program. 

A two-thirds vote of the Senate can break 
a filibuster. The Democrats have 67 votes 
and the Republicans 33. Yet it will be 
charged, in fact it is already intimated, that 
Republicans will be responsible if Congress 
fails to pass a new civil rights law. 

This is the reason Republican leaders have 
conferred with President Kennedy on a bi- 
partisan approach with their fingers crossed. 
However sincere the President's motives, 
Republicans in the Senate will not be spared 
mendacious attack if civil rights legislation 
fails of passage. 

Yet the reason why such legislation can- 
not be passed lies in the simple fact that 
the Kennedy administration has no control 
of the overwhelming Democratic majorities 
in the Senate and House. 

The Democratic majority is ike Barnum 
& Bailey’s menagerie, a big tent housing 
carefully caged animals which would eat 
each other in the jungle. The Senate Demo- 
cratic leaders say they cannot break a fili- 
buster and pass the President's program 
without 20 to 25 Republican votes. There- 
fore the Republicans are to blame if they 
don't vote to a man for the President's pro- 
gram. 

Democratic leaders could well afford to 
blush while making such a confession of the 
ineffectuality of their powers of leadership. 
Nor is their ineffectuality confined to civil 
rights, They cannot claim that only on 
the racial issue are the fierce conflicts with- 
in the Democratic Party exposed. The fla- 
grant schiem is equally evident on social, 
economic, and labor legislation. 
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Whatever the President's popularity in 
this and other countries, his ge in the 
Congress of the United States is at low ebb. 
According to old hands in Congress, the 
resentment against the President of the 
United States has no parallel except possibly 
the revolt against Franklin D. Roosevelt 
when he sought to pack the Supreme Court 
with new appointees. Roosevelt lost his hold 
on Congress then, though he continued to 
enjoy a public adulation which Mr. Ken- 
nedy has never had in anywhere near the 
same degree. 

The congressional discontent with Mr. 
Kennedy is not confined to the Southern 
Democrats, nor the Republicans. The lib- 
erals are dissatisfied with what they con- 
sider to be half measures. Even some of the 
moderates think Mr. Kennedy has helped to 
create, by unfulfillable promises and bra- 
vura statements, the conditions for racial 
demonstrations of a dangerous character. 
When faced by this dangerous condition, the 
Kennedy tone quickly changes. Equality 
will have to come slowly and not by legisla- 
tion alone. 

It is in this atmosphere that the President 
has proposed his program to hasten the in- 
evitable advance of Negroes toward higher 
levels of equality. And it is a shame that 
this question cannot be considered apart 
from its political aspects. 

But those political aspects exist and it is 
truly amazing that Negro leaders do not rec- 
ognize them, Negroes made their greatest 
advances since their emancipation in a Re- 
publican administration. Whatever Negro 
leaders may think today, no civil rights leg- 
islation was recommended to Congress by 
Roosevelt and none was enacted. Harry 
Truman was the first President to offer a 
comprehensive program, It was not en- 
acted, President Eisenhower offered a pro- 
gram in 1956 and it was enacted in major 
part. Again in 1960 on President Elsen- 
hower's initiative civil rights legislation was 
enacted. 

In spite of the urgent promises of the 
Democratic platform of 1960, Mr. Kennedy 
delayed for more than 2 years offering any 
kind of general civil rights legislation, and 
he does so now under the pressure of mount- 
ing racial demonstration, and with senti- 
ment built up in Congress against him. 

These are the facts. Now it is to be seen 
whether President Kennedy, with two-thirds 
of Congress under Democratic control, can 
do as much as did President Eisenhower, 
whose party did not have control of 
Con 


gress. 
And if Mr. Kennedy cannot win, then let 
the blame go where it ought to. 


Interference in College Placement 
Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, my atten- 
tion has been called on various occa- 
sions to complaints of interference in 
college placement programs by the US. 
Employment Service. Sometime ago I 
wrote the Service about these complaints 
and was told that the USES was simply 
performing a service and not trying to 
create any additional work. But the 
concern of Federal activity in this area 
still persists. In this morning’s mail I 
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received a copy of a resolution by the 
Ohio Society of Professional Engineers 
as follows: 

The Ohio Society of Professional Engl- 
neers Board of Trustees compliments NSPE 
for its stand opposing the attempt by the 
Bureau of Employment Service to take over 
college placement activities at our colleges 
and universities. OSPE will exert a vigorous 
effort to inform the Members of Congress 
from Ohio to the danger in this attempt to 
inject the Federal Government into an ac- 
tivity which is and should be the respon- 
sibility of the colleges and universities. 


The danger of this is that it amounts 
to Government intervention into an 
area which should be left entirely to 
private enterprise. It means that the 
Government could eventually control the 
hiring and placing of college graduates 
by determining where and for whom 
the graduate can work which was never 
intended to be the function of the USES. 
Its original purpose was simply to help 
persons find jobs who had no other way. 
Because of the seriousness of the matter 
and the concern of many persons, I also 
bring to the attention of the House the 
following article which appeared in the 
May 6, 1963, issue of the Tulsa (Okla.) 
Tribune: 

GOVERNMENT MOVING IN ON COLLEGE 

” PLACEMENT? 


(By Marion Cracraft) 


Is the U.S. Department of Labor setting up 
shop to tell industry whom it must employ 
in the way of college-trained technical peo- 
ple—and by the same token to tell college 
students where they must work? 

The signs point that way. This came to 
light in the last few days (as far as I am 
concerned, at least) when the superintend- 
ent of Pan American Petroleum Corp's in- 
dustrial relations department at Oaklahoma 
City issued a strongly worded statement ex- 
pressing Pan American's opposition. 

Since then, I have done a little checking 
here and there, and I don't like what I've 
found. 

Apparently this thing has been going on 
quietly, for a year or more. What it boils 
down to ls this: Instead of industry (all in- 
dustry, not just oll) going to the college 
campuses, interviewing prospective gradu- 
ates, and striking a bargain for their services, 
ultimately the USES intends to take over this 
function, replace the college placement bu- 
reaus, and the private negotiation, with a sys- 
tem of assignment. 

Not that anyone will admit this. I learned 
that in several instances companies have 
made inquiry as to what was going on, and 
were told, in form letter fashion, that the 
U.S. Employment Service was just trying to 
be helpful. 

This is a wonderful example of how bu- 
reaus grow. The Pan Am statement, for in- 
stance, pointed out that “The program will 
of course require considerable expansion of 
USES offices and personnel. The Labor De- 
partment over the past 2 years has raised 
the USES budget by some $41 million, to a 
total of $130 million.” 

Again quoting from the Pan Am state- 
ment: “One Labor Department idea would 
call for a central agency, possibly in Wash- 
ington, where electronic data computers 
would match data from all over the Nation 
on job openings and applicants.” 

“Presumably,” the statement said, “this 
would mean that this Government agency 
could and would assign individual Americans 
to jobs, regardless of the mutual interests of 
employee and employer.“ 

The company sald it believes the USES 
plan “would duplicate, at considerable ex- 
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pense to the taxpayers, functions now being 
handled satisfactorily by the colleges, and 
will further serve to create employment con- 
ditions totally disadvantageous to all parties. 
It could easily lead to complete manpower 
control by Washington, along with complete 
dictation of wages, hours, and working 
conditions.” 

How can a thing like this get started? 
It's easy, if the colleges, and businessmen, 
don't rear up and holler. 

For instance, I learned that the first one 
company knew of the new system was when 
a small college wrote to the company man- 
agement, in substance: “Look, you've always 
interviewed some of our graduates, and hired 
some. Now these Government people have 
moved in on us; are telling us what to do. 
We need help.“ 

It turned out that this reprehensible in- 
vasion had all been made very quietly, and 
not too many in industry were aware of it. 

Another company, in. Houston, took the 
matter up with a committee of the chamber 
of commerce. The committee adopted a 
strong resolution and submitted it to the 
Houston Chamber of Commerce board for 
approval. But the board quashed it, on the 
theory, “We've just got the big NASA space 
center underway, and we can’t afford to 
make the Government mad at us.“ 

We all know that the uses were created in 
the first place to assist those persons who 
couldn't find Jobs any other way. 

Just the same as the REA was originally 
created to provide electricity where it wasn't 
economically feasible for private utilities to 
build lines. Just the same as the ald to 
dependent children program originally was 
created to alleviate suffering in fatherless 
families. And look what's happened to those 
two, in 30 years. 

In Russia they assign jobs—and people. 
They tell them when, where, and for how 
much. 

Do you want your college graduate son or 
daughter to be a statistic, or a free agent? 
I don’t think I've overemphasized this. But 
you might look into it for yourself. 


Defeat for Decency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, as a part 
of my remarks, I include in the Appen- 
dix an editorial from the Palestine 
(Tex.) Herald-Press, concerning the re- 
cent Supreme Court decision against 
Bible reading in public schools. 

The Couft has found a way to guar- 
antee that pornographic and obscene 
literature must be given all protections, 
but holds that the Bible must be barred. 
These holdings can only be construed 
as defeats for decency, which is pointed 
out in the editorial. 

The editorial follows: 

DEFEAT ror DECENCY 

There ought to be cheers from the atheists, 
and certainly Communists will feel smug 
about it—for the Supreme Court again has 
struck down the Bible. 

The Court ruled against Bible reading in 
school, acting on cases originating in Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, and Florida. s 

Thus once again the Court rules in favor 
of the wishes of a tiny minority and against 
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the wishes of the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans, who agree with the fundamental prin- 
ciples taught by the Bible whether they 
happen to be active Christians or not. 

The Court's banning of the Bible from 
public school teaching goes farther than 
merely rap the Christian religion. It inter- 
feres with the ability of public schools to 
teach the history of mankind. The Bible 
is a history, covering the development of 
civilized man. No person, regardless of his 
religious belief or his lack of religious belief 
ean know much about the history of the 
world without learning much that has the 
Bible as its source. 

Equally as true is it that no American can 
understand the history of our own country, 
the reason for its founding or the inspira- 
tion of our Constitution, without full recog- 
nition of the part the Christian religion, and 
the Bible played, and still play. 

Congress opens its sessions with prayer. 
Our whole system, including the very money 
with which we trade, is loaded with refer- 
ences to God. Our plan of government— 
freedom, free enterprise, individual rights— 
in reality is a system based on the principles 
of Christianity. 


Trying to understand human history with- 


out reference to Christianity is an impos- 
sibility. 

But the schools have to get along without 
the Bible because the Supreme Court says 
so. It's a sad defeat for education, and for 
decency. 


Myopia in Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in the current issue of Indus- 
trial Research, there appears an edi- 
torial called “Myopia in Space.“ I think 
this editorial would be worthwhile read- 
ing for Members of Congress and others 
since it undertakes to reemphasize a basic 
philosophy underlying our national space 
effort: 

MYOPIA IN SPACE 

One of the hottest topics in Washington 
these days is the manned lunar landing 
program. Economy-minded Republicans and 
Democrats, as well as representatives of the 
scientific community, have been taking 
potshots at the multibillion-dollar Apollo 
program—designed to place a manned space- 
craft on the moon by 1970. 

Senator J. W. Futsricut and other Mem- 
bers of Congress have objected to the lunar 
project on the grounds that the funds could 
be put to better use in the solution of un- 
employment, education, housing, transpor- 
tation, and slum problems. Dr. Warren 
Weaver, former president of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
has questioned the accelerated pace and 
scientific value of a manned landing, as op- 
posed to greater emphasis on instrument 
probes. Even former President Eisenhower 
has called for cutbacks in defense and space 
spending as a means of reducing the Federal 
budget. 

All of these critics agree that the proposed 
lunar landing is important, but they object 
to the priority being given the Apollo pro- 
gram. They believe that just as much can 
be learned—and gained—through a more 
leisurely and less costly space program. This 
is the position of Science magazine, spokes- 
man for the AAAS. 
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There is considerable merit in these argu- 
ments, but they fail to take full account of 
the political, economic, and scientific sig- 
nificance of a manned lunar landing. The 
thinking of these critics, in our opinion, is 
rather naive, somewhat shortsighted, and 
quite unrealistic. No one knows for certain 
how much the space program is going to cost. 
Robert C. Seamans, Jr., NASA Deputy Admin- 
istrator, has estimated that the United States 
will spend between 650 and 860 billion on 
space projects during the 1960's. Fortune 
magazine says the bill will run closer to $75 
billion or more. But, whatever the cost, we 
believe the United States must move ahead 
in space exploration as rapidly and broadly 
as possible. It no longer is a matter of 
choice. 

Whether we like it or not, Uncle Sam is 
engaged in a battle of survival with the 
Soviet Union. At the moment, it is a cold 
war with each side striving for a political 
or propaganda advantage. The conquest of 
space could decide whether it becomes a hot 
war. 

The space race also has economic overtones, 
Instead of being a burden, the space pro- 
gram—and the lunar project, in particu- 
lar—is stimulating the economy. In any 
event, the United States, in our opinion, has 
the necessary resources to solve both its 
earthly and space problems. 

Perhaps the most telling argument for go- 
ing to the moon and engaging in other space 
activities is the new knowledge and oppor- 
tunities that are likely to result from such 
exploration, The information gathered from 
artificial satellites, instrument probes, and 
especially manned flights will help unlock 
the secrets of the universe and open the 
way to a future as different from the present 
as our civilization is from the dark ages. 

Can the AAAS and certain politicians be 
so unimaginative not to see that this is not 
just another Government project likened to 
housing or transportation; but the most im- 
portant opportunity for new knowledge ever 
undertaken in the history of man? The 
manned lunar landing, as the first step in 
the exploitation of new worlds, new sciences, 
and new technologies, makes even the dis- 
covery of America a minor accomplishment 
by comparison. 

Contained in the concept of space exploita- 
tion is at once an economic substitute for 
war, an opportunity for peace on earth, an 
answer to overpopulation, and, more im- 
portant, an unprecedented expansion of 
everything we know! The exploration of 
space and the planets presents a future so 
wonderful as to make its accomplishment 
imperative at almost any cost. It is the 
next logical move in man's quest for new 
knowledge and a better way of life. 


Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, it is 
unfortunate that some Members of Con- 
gress, certain spokesmen for the Ken- 
nedy administration, and some members 
of the press are playing politics in the 
literal meaning of that term with the 
current effort by American Negroes to 
gain equal rights throughout America, 

There are those who would like to see 
the Republican Party cast in a “damned 
if you do, damned if you don’t” mold on 
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this issue, in spite of the Republican 
record on civil rights both in this Con- 
gress and in the last 10 years. The fol- 
lowing editorial column by Mr. Richard 
Wilson, chief of the Cowles Publications 
Washington Bureau, puts the present 
picture in proper perspective. The col- 
umn appeared in the June 23 Minneap- 
olis Tribune and the June 26 Washing- 
ton Star: 
JF. K. Can't BLAME REPUBLICANS IF CONGRESS 

Biocks RIGHTS PLAN 

(By Richard Wilson) 

WasHINcTon.—It is little noted but the 
Democratic majority in the U.S. Senate is 
exactly the number needed to force a vote 
on the President's new civil rights program. 

A two-thirds vote of the Senate can break 
a filibuster. The Democrats have 67 votes 
and the Republicans 33. Yet it will be 
charged, in fact it is already intimated, that 
Republicans will be responsible if Congress 
fails to pass a new civil rights law. 

This is the reason why Republican leaders 
have conferred with President Kennedy on 
a bipartisan approach with their fingers 
crossed. However sincere the President's mo- 
tives, Republicans in the Senate will not be 
spared mendacious attack if civil rights leg- 
islation is not passed. 

Yet the reason why such legislation can- 
not be passed lies in the simple fact that the 
Kennedy administration has no control of 
the overwhelming Democratic majorities in 
the Senate and House. 

The Democratic majority is like Barnum 
and Bailey's menagerie, a big tent housing 
carefully caged animals which would eat 
each other up in the jungle. The Senate 
Democratic leaders say they cannot break 
a filibuster and pass the President's program 
without 20 to 25 Republican votes. There- 
fore, the Republicans are to blame if they 
don't vote to a man for the President's 
Program. 

Democratic leaders could well afford to 
blush while making such a confession of the 
Ineffectuality of their powers of leadership. 
Nor is their ineffectuality confined to civil 
rights. They cannot claim that only on the 
racial issue are the flerce conflicts within 
the Democratic party exposed. The flagrant 
schism is equally evident on social, economic 
and labor legislation. 

Whatever the President’s popularity in this 
and other countries, his prestige in Congress 
is at low ebb, According to old hands in 
Congress the resentment against the Presi- 
dent has no parallel except possibly the re- 
volt against Franklin D. Roosevelt when he 
sought to pack the Supreme Court with new 
appointees. Roosevelt lost his hold on Con- 
gress then though he continued to enjoy a 
public adulation which Mr. Kennedy has 
never had in anywhere near the same degree. 

The congressional discontent with Presi- 
dent Kennedy is not confined to the southern 
Democrats, or the Republicans. The lib- 
erals are dissatisfied with what they consider 
to be half measures. Even some of the 
moderates think Mr. Kennedy has helped 
to create, by unfulfillable promises and bra- 
vura statements, the conditions for racial 
demonstrations of a dangerous character. 
When faced by this dangerous condition, the 
Kennedy tone quickly changes: Equality will 
have to come slowly and not by legislation 
alone. 

It is in this atmosphere that the President 
has proposed his program to hasten the in- 
evitable advance of Negroes toward higher 
levels of equality. And it is a shame that 
this question-cannot be considered apart 
from its political aspects. X 

But those political aspects exist and it is 
truly amazing that Negro leaders do not 
recognize them. Negroes made their greatest 
advances since their emancipation in a Re- 
publican administration. Whatever Negro 
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leaders may think today, no civil rights 
legislation was recommended to Congress by 
Roosevelt and none was enacted. Harry 
Truman was the first President to offer a 
comprehensive program. It was not enacted. 
Eisenhower offered a program in 1956 and it 
was enacted in major part. Again in 1960, 
on Eisenhower's initiative, civil rights legisla- 
tion was enacted. 

In spite of the urgent promises of the 
Democratic platform of 1960, Mr. Kennedy 
delayed for more than 2 years offering any 
kind of general civil rights legislation, and 
he does so under the pressure of mounting 
racial demonstrations, and with sentiment 
built up in Congress against him. 

These are the facts. Now it is to be seen 
whether Mr. Kennedy, with two-thirds of 
Congress under Democratic control, can do 
as much as Elsenhower, whose party did not 
have control of Congress. 

And if Mr. Kennedy cannot win, then 
let the blame go where it ought to. 


Addresses of Vice President Lyndon B. 
Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. DAWSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Speaker, we all 
are highly appreciative of the great work 
the Vice President is doing in many areas 
and the solid support he is giving Presi- 
dent Kennedy. I had the privilege of 
seconding the nomination of LYNDON B. 
Jounson for Vice President at the 1960 
Democratic National Convention in Los 
Angeles. He has lived up to everything 
we said about him then. 

The Vice President is dedicated to 
making our democracy a reality and by 
his stirring speeches and his chairman- 
ship of the President’s Committee on 
Equality of Opportunity he has carried 
that dedication into action. 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp, I include an address by our distin- 
guished Vice President LYNDON B. JOHN- 
son, to the American College Public 
Relations Association in Chicago, III., on 
Tuesday, June 25, 1963, and another 
address to the Contractors and Union 
Leaders Conference on E.E.O. at St. 
Louis, Mo., on June 25, 1963. 

The addresses follow: 

REMARKS BY VICK PRESIDENT LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON BEFORE THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 
Punt RELATIONS ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO, 
II I., June 25, 1963 

A NATIONAL CONCERN 

In 1924 I stood on a platform under a 
warm Texas sky in a star-filled Texas night 
and graduated from Johnson City High 
School in the hill country where I was born. 

There were six of us, four boys and two 
girls, in that graduating class. 

Last month, under a sky much the same 
as it was 39 years ago, I spoke to the 1963 
graduating class of Johnson City High 
School, a class of 24 strong. 

I suppose those youngsters will remember 
as much of what I said to them as I re- 
member of the words spoken to me on my 
graduation night—that is to say, nothing 
at all. 
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But in those 39 years, in that brief blink 
of time as we count time in the history 
books, the world and its ways have gone 
through a convulsing change. 

In the life span of those young graduates, 
strange and wonderful things have happened. 

The earth has been shrunk but its dimen- 
sions have widened. We have supersonic 
airplanes and manned space flights, televi- 
sion and Telstar. We have painkillers and 
pushbuttons, computers and cyclotrons, and 
we also have hydrogen bombs and ballistic 
missiles. 

The winds of today's world run swifter 
than a weaver's shuttle. 

Ninety percent of all the scientists who 
ever lived are living today. 

More mathematics has been created since 
the beginning of the 20th century than in all 
the rest of history combined. 

Ninety percent of all the drugs being pre- 
scribed by physicians today were not even 
known 10 years ago. 

Three-fourths of all ‘the people who will 
work in industry in 1975 will be producing 
products that have not yet been invented or 
discovered. 

This is not a “time for timid minds and 
torpid spirits. 

It is a time for finding the best of solu- 
tions to the worst of problems. 

One of our big problems is higher educa- 
tion. 

UNHAPPY FACTS z 


The words of Alfred North Whitehead, that 
wise and prophetic Harvard teacher, come 
back across half a century to haunt us 
today: 

"In the conditions pf modern life the rule 
is absolute, the race that does not value 
trained intelligence is doomed. * * * To- 
morrow science will have moved forward yet 
one more step, and there will be no appeal 
from the Judgment which will then be pro- 
nounced on the uneducated.” 

Professor Whitehead’s words live more 
vividly when you examine some of today's 
unhappy facts. 

Por example, there is our educational 
posture com to the Soviet Union. 
Studies by the National Academy of Sciences 
and National Research Council show us that: 

In the production of technically trained 
people in engineering and the physical and 
biological sciences, the Russians double our 
output. 

By 1970 we'll need 1,200,000 new scientists. 
We'll be lucky to train three-fourths that 
many. 

During that same period, the Russians will 
turn out 2,500,000 scientists and engineers. 

Some 60 percent of all Soviet degrees are 
awarded in engineering and/or the sciences. 

We award about 25 percent. 

The Soviets overlook nothing in their as- 
sault on scientific illiteracy. Chancellor 
Litchfield of Pittsburg warns that we are not 
keeping pace with the Russians in the way 
they utilize the brainpower of women. 

By his estimate, 35 percent of the engineer- 
ing faculties in Soviet universities and 39 
percent of the engineering students are 
women. By contrast, only 7 percent of U.S. 
scientists are women. k 

Moreover, the Russians are spending about 
6 percent of their gross national product on 
education. We spend about 3.5 percent. In 
a truer perspective, we have at least 50 per- 
cent more students attending our colleges 
and universities. But the disturbing thing 
here is the Soviet determination to put first 
things first in educational emphasis. 

These are facts that caused President Ken- 
nedy to describe technical and scientific 
education one of the most critical problems 
facting the Nation.” 

He has, as you know, not only illuminated 
the problem. He's trying to do something 
about it in the Congress. 

But there is another area of concern to 
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me. And I know it's troublesome to you, too. 

Our best estimates tell us by 1970 we'll 
have 7 million youngsters in colleges and 
universities and possibly 844 million by 1975. 
That last figure happens to be just double 
the total for 1963. In some areas of the 
Nation, the number of high school grad- 
uates will almost triple in the next decade. 

They are stunning statistics. 

But they run alongside some other in- 
credible estimates. 


THE CHALLENGE 


A recent study indicates that the United 
States may have to spend as much as $12 
billion annually for colleges and universities 
by 1970. 

Our needs are enormous, 

Our needs are urgent. 

Unless we want to go to bed by the light 
of a Communist moon; unless we resign our- 
selves to surrender and return to the tusk 
and the tooth; we have no choice but to meet 
headon this challenge. 

Walter Lippman has written: “We must 
measure our educational effort as we do 
our military effort—not by what it would 
be easy and convenient to do, but by what 
is necessary to do in order that the Nation 
may survive and flourish. We have learned 
that we are quite rich enough to defend 
ourselves, whatever the cost. We must now 
learn that we are quite rich enough to 
educate ourselves as we need to be educated.” 

There are ways to do just that. 

We must seize the ways and make them 
work for us. 


PROBLEM OF PARTNERSHIP 


We must attack this problem in a partner- 
ship for national profit; a partnership of 
colleges and universities, business and in- 
dustry, State and Federal Government, and 
students and parents. 

The colleges and universities themselves 
can help. 

In this audience are many—and I com- 
mend them—who have worked and are work- 
ing on plans of development to prepare your 
schools for the years of stress ahead. 

The States have a role and a responsi- 
bility. They need to exercise both. 

Experience over the years has made one 
fact clear: You pay for a proper system of 
higher education in one way or another. 
Either you pay for it positively by con- 
sidering funds for this purpose as an in- 
vestment in the future—or—you fall to 
provide enough funds and you pay nega- 
tively in lost payrolls, lost taxes, and worst 
of all, lost opportunities for our young 
citizens. 

In truth, the State that demands the 
most from its future has no choice. It must 
invest fully in its institutions of higher 
education. It cannot turn away from this 
decision any more than it can turn away 
from tomorrow. 

Students and their parents can help. 

Parents can purchase higher education 
for their children. It is a sound investment. 
It is commonly agreed that an undergradu- 
ate degree adds about $100,000 to the grad- 
uate’s lifetime earning power. 

The Federal Government can help greatly, 
too. 

Im not unaware that suggesting Federal 
aid for education is to many good citizens 
the same as dining with the devil. How- 
ever, I recall that during World War II 
Sir Winston Churchill once growled that if 
Hitler invaded Hell, he would rise in the 
House of Commons to say a good word for 
the Devil. 


LOCAL PROBLEM—NATIONAL CONCERN 


The facts are simple and the facts are 
these: Education is primarily a local prob- 
lem. It has always been a local problem. 

The Federal Government has never in- 
truded on that province. Since the Morrill 
Act of 1862, the Federal Government has 
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d the needs and the importance of 

a healthy educational system. In that 100 
years of Federal participation in education, 
there has been no control—there has been 
no sinister conspiracy—there has been no 
menace, no threat, no skulduggery of any 
kind, Most of the fears of Federal domina- 
tion have been either the imaginings of folks 
who didn't have all the facts. or demagogues 
who feast on fear to win votes. 

While education is a local problem, it is 
also a national concern. 

„If our national posture must be stern, our 
national purpose must be strong. 

The question is not whether we should 
have Federal help for local education, That 
Was resolved 100 years ago. 

The question now is how best can the na- 

«tional Government help the private arena 
and the local government keep their higher 
education healthy. 

For these are unpeaceful and unusual 

, times. 

Today we look down the brazen throat of 
war, and hold our courage to the sticking 
place. 

Today we are searching out the secrets of a 
lonely universe, never before explored. 

Today we are adyancing on the ancient 
enemies of mankind: disease, ignorance, and 
poverty. 

Today we are making contact with a to- 
morrow that will make yesterday seem 
shamefully barren. 

We are doing all this and we will bo more. 

The reason—education. 

I am giad to speak my thoughts to this 

on which is accomplishing much 
for higher education. 

But there is much more to be done. 

Perhaps this partnership of colleges, uni- 
versities, business, industry, State, and Fed- 
eral Government, and parents and students 
joined in common concert may be the an- 
swer. 

I know it must be so. I know this be- 
cause I believe in this land and its people, 
because we are strong and free, because we 
understand, 

That, in its highest sense, is the reason for 
higher education. 

REMARKS BY VICE Presipent LYNDON B. JOHN- 
SON AT CONTRACTORS AND UNION LEADERS 
CONFERENCE on EEO, Sr. Lovis, Mo., 
Junr 25, 1963 
You have been assembled here today as 

serious-minded men and women dedicated 

to a serious purpose—the fulfillment of the 
promises of a free society. 

I congratulate you. You have come under 
one compulsion only—the desire to fulfill 
your obligations of citizenship to a country 
which you love. 

It would be idie to ignore the background 
against which this meeting is being held. 
During the past few months, we have wit- 
nessed the strong protests of people who 
feel—with justice—that they have been 
denied their rights for too many decades. 

This meeting is not being held in re- 
sponse to the demonstrations—in fact, it 
was planned before the demonstrations were 
conceived. But the demonstrations them- 
selves—howevrer controversial—have high- 
lighted the urgency of what we are attempt- 
ing to do. 

No problem is ever solved until we first 
understand it. And I believe we must real- 
ize that we are facing not one, but two 
problems which are interrelated but which 
require separate approaches. 

First, there is the problem of discrimina- 
tion Itself—the kind of action that says a 
man will be judged on his ancestry without 
regard to his merits. 

Second, there is the problem of the impact 
that decades of this discrimination have 
had on men and women—and this problem, 
though less obvious, is more subtle and 
more difficult to overcome than the first. 
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Our country Is making progress on a solu. 
tion to the first problem. We would be less 
than candid if we said that the problem has 


-been solved or that we are even close to a 


solution. But we have made a start and I 
am confident that we will make enormous 
strides in the period immediately—and I do 
mean immediately—ahead of us. 

However, if those of us assembled in this 
room could pass a resolution that had the 
magic power to abolish racial discrimina- 
tion totally: by midnight, we would still 
wake up tomorrow in a highly imperfect— 
and highly unequal—world. We would still 
find 10 percent of our population battling 
for economic survival against handicaps 
that would discourage all but the stoutest 
and boldest. 

The bars that have been erected against 
men because of their race, their creed and 
their color have not been bars against jobs 
solely. Even more importantly, they have 
been bars against the opportunity to qualify 
for the jobs. 

And after decades in which men have 
been barred from jobs and barred from the 
training for those jobs, still a third factor 
arises. It is a psychological barrier that 
makes a man reluctant to even try to 
qualify for a job when a lifetime of experi- 
ence—and his father's experience and his 
grandfather’s experience before him—has 
demonstrated the heartbreaking futillty of 
such efforts. 

Too many young men and women, with 
stars in thelr eyes and music in their hearts, 
have stormed the heights only to find the 
last mile guarded by an implacable gate in- 
scribed “Admission by approved ancestry 
only.” A few—a pitiful handful—have 
passed the gate but only because they pos- 
sessed talents and determination far in ex- 
cess of that required by others for whom the 
gate swings easily. 

And for every 1 who knocked and was 
“denied, there were 10 others who lost heart 
and dropped out of the struggle. 

My experience in the field of equal employ- 
ment opportunity has demonstrated one 
thing to me conclusively. The basic issue 
at stake is the good faith of the majority. 
Until that has been proved, there will be no 
solution to the problem we are facing. 

To find the answer, we must work together. 
And if we search our hearts and our souls, 
we must, in candor, concede that the mi- 
nority has some basis for skepticism. 

I believe in the good faith of the majority. 
Otherwise there would be no reason for us 
to be here today, taking time out from 
crowded schedules when that time might be 
used for individual profit and gain. 

We must admit there has been lethargy; a 
tendency to look the other way; a preoccu- 
pation with our own individual affairs that 
has blinded us to what is happening to our 
fellow men. But I have known very few 
people in my life who are not men of good 
will and the few exceptions have been those 
so obsessed by their fears that they had 
lost the capacity for hope. 

You are not men and women obsessed by 
your fears—you have achieved too much in 
this world to be fearful. You are men and 
women who are capable of reasoning together 
to reach constructive solutions. And the so- 
lutions must be reached by you in your loca 
communities. 

The Federal Government will not shirk its 
obligations. But the ultimate answer to the 
problems must go beyond the actions the 
Federal Government can take. 

We can help. We can offer advice which 
you yourself must judge as to its merits. We 
can maintain channels of communication. 
We can employ Federal power to protect the 
constitutional rights of every American citi- 
zen regardless of race, creed, color, or 
national origin. We can pass laws defining 
those rights. We can outlaw discrimination 
in a broad series of fields. 
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It is apparent by now that we will act to 
the limit of our powers to enforce justice. 
But banning discrimination does not—by 
itseli—create equal opportunity. 

Somewhere, somehow people must sit down 
together and work out their problems. 
Equal opportunity requires more than a 
negative ban against evil; it requires a posi- 
tive affirmation for good—and practical 
methods of achieving the goal. 

We must find ways of making up for the 
lost years of educational opportunities. 

We must find ways of persuading our 
young people that the door of opportunity 
is now open and that they can pass through 
if they only train themselves. 

We must find ways of eliminating employ- 
ment patterns that react—like litmus pa- 
per—to a color test. 

And, above all, we must find jobs—useful, 
productive jobs that will strengthen America 
and make all our citizens full participants in 
our economy. 

Do not think for a moment that this prob- 
lem can—or should—be solved by disregard- 
ing the total job situation. We are not try- 
ing to replace a group of people who now 
have jobs with another group that does not. 
That would merely be sharing the misery—a 
concept unworthy of America. What we 
wish to do instead is to share the benefits of 
our economy—and spur it to new heights by 
adding to it productive workers whose serv- 
ices we have previously denied ourselves. 

I do not believe we are so barren of imag- 
{nation or so pauperized in initiative that 
we can no longer expand our prosperity. I 
do not believe that we lack the skill to train 
our people in useful occupations—and bring 
them together with work that has to be done. 

Nor do I believe that it is an adequate 
answer to say that we must continue to be 
unfair in employment because there are not 
enough jobs to go around. 

Here in St. Louis the community is mov- 
ing. The mayor has taken the initiative and 
has set up a committee to act—not just to 
talk. That means much to me because this 
conference would be wasted if it amounted 


“to nothing but pious expressions of good 


will. 

The St. Louis committee can count upon 
the help and cooperation of the President's 
Committee. I hope we are galled upon fre- 
quently. And I hope community action pro- 
grams are set up in every city in our land. 

There is just one thought I wish to leave 
with you in closing. 

We are not here to do anybody a favor— 
and I doubt whether any favors are wanted. 
We are not trying to create a privileged 
group. Nor are we trying to create an artifi- 
cisl “equality.” 

We are trying to establish justice and to 
make up—as best we can—for wrongs. And 
we are proceeding on the assumption that 
where men and women have equal opportu- 
nity they will kara out to be rather equal 
after all. 

This is an e to do what is mor- 
ally right and what is right for America. You 
have my best wishes, my full support, and 
my high hopes for success. 


Winning Friends and Influencing 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orp, I include the following editorial 
from the June 27, 1963, edition of the 
Wall Street Journal: 

WINNING FRIENDS AND INFLUENCING NATIONS 

Suppose for a moment that the President 
of France, paying a visit to neighboring Can- 
ada, should use the occasion to assail the 
President of the United States and to ap- 
Peal to the American people to reverse his 
policies. 

Would you then suppose that this would 
improve relations between France and the 
United States? Put the U.S. President in a 
better mood to discuss differences amicably? 
Inspire the Americans to turn against their 
own President? 

We don't think so. It would take a super- 
human man in the White House not to be 
annoyed. And Americans would hardly be 
acting like Americans if they did not resent 
it. People may not always agree with their 
cousins and their sisters and their aunts, but 
they don’t like outsiders meddling in family 
affairs. : 

Yet this is what President Kennedy tried 
to do to French affairs the other day in his 
speech at Frankfurt, in neighboring West 
Germany. So we don't find it too surprising 
that the French feel offended. 

Mr. Kennedy carefully refrained from 
mentioning by name either General de 
Gaulle or France. But everyone understood 
his meaning when he assailed “those who 
would * * * split one ally from another” 
and those who “welcome any Western dis- 
array.” The reference was to General de 
Gaulle's opposition to British entry into the 
Common Market, his stubbornness about an 
independent French atomic force and his 
uncooperativeness in NATO. 

The French press ran bold headlines, 
“Kennedy Attacks De Gaulle.” Washington 
made no effort to disguise the purpose of the 
speech. The State Department, according to 
the New York Times, was pleased at this re- 
buff to De Gaulle, hailing it as a justified 
statement of Mr. Kennedy's irritation with 
the general. 

That irritation, we agree, is understand- 
able and not without some justification. 
France is the keystone to many things in 
Europe, from the Common Market to NATO, 
and therefore the key to our European pol- 
icy. With French cooperation we can hope 
to see much accomplished. Without it, all 
will be more difficult. And France has been 
frus' un tive. 

But whee, then, should be the objective? 
To chastise the recalcitrant general? Or to 
try to win back the lost cooperation and do 
what we can to influence the French Gov- 
ernment to our view of the needs of Bu- 
rope? 

Whenever anyone has to deal with recal- 
oltrant people, there is perhaps a certain 
therapeutic value in giving vent to one’s 
feelings in public. Yet experience, as well 
as commonsense, suggests that the relief from 
frustration may be purchased at the price 
of hardening the attitudes that are them- 
selves the cause of the frustration. Blunt 
remarks that may be fruitful in the privacy 
of the bargaining room have a way of back- 
firing when they are shouted from the house- 
tops. 

This is as true in diplomacy as it is in 
Dale Carnegie’s little handbook. If we have 
now some disarray in the Western alllance, 
it is due at least in part to the habit we 
have lately fallen into of acerbating dif- 
ferences with wounding words in public 
statements. 

Just recently we had a dramatic illustra- 
tion of this when a few American words 
precipitated a governmental crisis in Can- 
ada, the ill effects of which have not yet 
disappeared. Indeed it was an earlier snub 
of General de Gaulle—his exclusion from 
the Bermuda conference at which Mr. Ken- 
nedy and Mr, discussed arrange- 
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ments for both France and Europe—that did 
much to bring United States-French differ- 
ences to their present hard estate. 

As a statement of America's continuing 
commitments to Europe, militarily and eco- 
nomically, the Presidents Franfurt speech 
has much to recommend it. But to use one 
country as a forum to prick its neighbor 
with barbed words strikes us as a dubious 
way to win friends and to influence in our 
direction the course of nations. 


The Court Bars the Lord’s Prayer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. BROMWELL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, being 
a Potter Stewart man myself, I was 
pleased by the editorial in the Washing- 
ton Star of Tuesday, June 18. Meditat- 
ing on the facts that 64 percent of our 
people claim church membership, and 
39 States have encouraged religious ob- 
servances in public schools and that there 
seems to be a minimum of clerical pro- 
test of the Supreme Court decisions of 
June 17, the editorial seemed lonely, cou- 
rageous, and altogether right. It still, 
surprisingly, does. 

The editorial follows: 


THE Court Bars THE LORD'S PRAYER 


The Supreme Court has spoken. Both the 
Lord’s Prayer and Bible reading have been 
barred from the public schools. This comes 
not as a surprise. But in our view it is a 
shame. 

It all seems so silly. Writing for the major- 
ity, Justice Clark conjured up dreadful pros- 
pects if the Court should allow a prayer to 
be said in a public school, To permit such 
a thing, he argued, would depart from the 
concept of a government that must be “neu- 
tral” in religious matters. And he went on 
to say: “The breach of neutrality that is to- 
day a trickling stream may all too soon be- 
come a raging torrent.” Perhaps there is 
something to be said for this as rhetoric. 
But it is nonsense when measured against 
the rise of secularism and materialism in 
this country since the Founding Fathers 
drafted the first amendment, We mention 
this because it helps a little in understand- 
ing what Justice Clark must have had in 
mind when he said that the application of 
his concept of neutrality requires “inter- 
pretation of a delicate sort.” Delicate indeed. 

Justice Stewart, the lone dissenter, stated 
his understanding of what is meant by the 
first amendment’s guarantee of religious 
freedom. It is a forthright statement, and 
it appeals to us. “What our Constitution 
indispensably protects,” he said, “is the free- 
dom of each of us, be he Jew or Agnostic, 
Christian or Atheist, Buddhist or Freethink- 
er, to believe or disbelieve, to worship or not 
worship, to pray or to keep silent, according 
to his own conscience, uncoerced and unre- 
strained by Government.” To us, this is 
quite different from saying that the Consti- 
tution forbids one child, who may wish to 
do so, to recite the Lord's Prayer in a public 
school merely because some other child, who 
does not want to pray and who is not re- 
quired to pray, objects. 

Also interesting were some comments by 
Justice Golberg in a concurring opinion, in 
which Justice Harlan joined. 

Justice Goldberg, of course, agreed with 
the majority ruling. But he seemed a bit 
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disturbed by Justice Clark’s neutral concept. 
Untutored devotion to the concept of neu- 
trality,” he said, “can lead * * * to a brood- 
ing and pervasive devotion to the secular 
and a passive, or even active, hostility to 
the religious.” For our part, we think the 
Court's school rulings in the area of religion, 
although certainly not so intended, have al- 
ready led to a climate of passive and perhaps 
even active hostility to the religious. At 
another point, Justice Goldberg. in what 
we take to be a reference to Justice Clark's 
trickling stream and raging torrent, added: 
“It is, of course, true that great consequences 
can -grow from small beginnings, but the 
measure of constitutional adjudication is the 
ability and willingness to distinguish be- 
tween real threat and mere shadow.” 

If we may put our own interpretation on” 
this, we think it is a comment which hits 
the nail squarely on the head. For in this 
ruling, and in some of those that preceded 
it, the court has done precisely what Justice 
Goldberg warned against—mistaken mere 
shadow for real threat. 

In the process God and religion have 
all but been driven from the public schools. 
What remains? Will the baccalaureate serv- 
ice and Christmas carols be the next to go? 
Don't bet against it. 


Morals and Free World’s State 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, any stu- 
dent of ancient history who observes the 
American political scene today can show 
striking parallels between the decline of 
the Roman Empire and what has been 
occurring in the United States. Unfor- 
tunately, few have the perspective af- 
forded by long residence in Washington 
and Rome. 

One such person is Constantine Brown, 
the distinguished columnist of the Even- 
ing Star of Washington, D.C., who, in his 
article from Rome in the June 22, 1963, 
issue of that paper, deals forthrightly 
with some of the causes of the plight of 
the free world in the crucial struggle 
that lies ahead. 

In order to give Mr. Brown's thought- 
ful column a wider circulation, I quote 
it as part of my remarks: 

Monat AND FREE WORLD'S STATE—HIGH Lire 
IN HIGH PLACES CALLED SIGN OF DISARMA- 
MENT OF IDEOLOGIES 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Rome.—The castastrophic ills of the world 
today are not due to political, but to moral 
deterioration. As a former Italian Prime 
Minister said recently, “What we are seeing 
is a disarmament of ideologies.” 

We are seeing an unprecedented weaken- 
ing of moral fiber throughout the free world 
and no amount of billions spent on armed 
might, nor calculated risks in disarmament 
agreements, will make any difference so long 
as basic moral values are cast aside. 

The Roman Empire did not fall under the 
impact of barbarian attacks alone. The fall 
was preceded by a preference for an easy. 
careless life by the leadership which offered 
bread and circuses to the people to cover 
its own moral degradation. 

The high civilization, the “dolce vita,” 
which the Roman Empire enjoyed just be- 
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fore its destruction can be compared to that 
which exists in the present free world. 
Wherever we look there are scandals, strife, 
and apathy as the danger to our civilization 
stares us in the face. 

The Profumo scandal in England is a typi- 
cal example of the sorry situation in a coun- 
try which in the past set a high standard 
of morality in public life. A close examina- 
tion of the Profumo affair shows that behind 
it is the ever present shadow of the Commu- 
nists, always ready to take advantage of the 
frafities of men. 

The personal life and amorous adventures 
of the British war minister, we are assured, 
had nothing to do with his disgrace or the 
troubles of the Tory cabinet. Men in public 
life are no longer expected to be above re- 
proach as Caesar's wife, we are told. The 
fact that Profumo lied to Parliament was 
his great crime. But behind all this re- 
mains the fact that the head of the British 
Army became indelicately involved with 
Christine Keeler and a Russian spy. And as 
though this was not enough, quite un- 
ashamedly, a night club offered this call girl 
a contract at a fabulous figure for a 12-week 
appearance as an emcee. 

The barbarian hordes from the East do 
not want nor need to imitate their prede- 
cessors of centuries ago by taking a military 
risk. They need only to gently push and 
encourage the moral collapse of their vic- 
tims. Wherever we look in this distraught 
world we find the hand of the Muscovites 
behind every crisis. 

In West Germany, Chancellor Adenauer 
was forced to announce his retirement be- 
cause of Der Spiegel scandal. On the sur- 
face this was a badly managed affair by the 
“Bavarian bull.“ Defense Minister Franz 
Joseph Strauss. But actually, Der Spiegel 
and its editors were suspected by the Ger- 
man and other intelligence services as a 
channel for the Soviet espionage system. 
Had the matter of the badly ar- 
rest of Der Spiegel editors not caused s0 
much international uproar, an orderly in- 
quiry would have shown how deep the Rus- 
sian espionage had penetrated into German 
ministries. 

This would haye shown, as in Britain, 
sexual perversion, bribery, and corruption. 
But the Germans, still suffering from a guilt 
complex because of two world wars they in- 
itiated, preferred to hush up an affair in 
which one of the ministers had acted un- 
democratically. 

But even the United States shows a de- 
terioration unworthy of a young and strong 
nation. Political ambitions have caused 
men to shut thelr eyes to our moral dis- 
armament under the cover of “freedom of 
speech,” “freedom of religion” and “con- 
stitutional rights.“ Under these noble covers 
provided us by our Founding Fathers, 
obscenity in literature is permissive; Jesus 
has been downgraded and a leading theolo- 
gian discusses the “irrelevance of God“ who 
is “almost ridiculous.” 

The racial crisis which presents an un- 
precedented threat to America is one of 
racial integration rather than of desegrega- 
tion. If our leaders who are now in office 
were to take a little time and study the 
available records of the last 30 years they 
would find that the Communists have 
worked assiduously and patiently to bring 
about the present state of the Nation. 
While Premier Khrushchey denounces the 
moral degradation of Russian artists, the 
Communists encourage it in the free world, 
While Russian writers are publishing poetry 
and classics, our bookstalls provide either 
moral trash or leftist propaganda in abund- 
ance. 

The free world is collapsing morally while 
dolce vita and power politics prevail, be- 
clouding the real meaning of the crisis. And 
modern architecture being what it is, there 
won't be any glorious ruins to remind future 
tourists that at least we had good taste, if 
not good sense. 
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Customs Screens Red Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
Tead with great interest an article on 
Communist propaganda which appeared 
in the Washington Post on June 16, writ- 
ten by a very prominent columnist, Mr. 
Jerry Klutz. As chairman of a subcom- 
mittee which heard testimony pertaining 
to this menace, I wish to bring this arti- 
cle to the attention of the House: 

CUSTOMS SCREENS RED PROPAGANDA 
(By Jerry Kluttz) 

New Tonk. June 15.—A window washer, 
with worry showing on his face, appeared 
at about 6 o’clock on a recent morning at the 
main post office in downtown Manhattan 
and in his broken English made it known 
that it was urgent for him to see someone 
in authority. 

Later, he was ushered in to see an official. 
He presented a card he had received from the 
postmaster. It asked if he wanted mail that 
was being held at the post office because the 
Customs Bureau had declared it to contain 
Communist political propaganda. 

Nervously, he kept repeating that he didn't 
want to have any trouble with the Govern- 
ment; that he wasn't a Communist, that he 
didn't subscribe to the material and he 
didn’t know how his name and address had 
gotten on the list. 

The official reassured the window washer 
that the post office was merely enforcing a 
law passed recently by Congress: the con- 
troversial Cunningham rider. All he needed 
to do was check two boxes on the return card 
and he would not get the mail being held for 
him and similar mail that might arrive in 
the future. This he did. 

ACCEPTING MAIL OPTIONAL 


But Federal officials can never be certain 
whether the window washer, and others like 
him, h6énestly don't want the material or 
they are fearful of trouble with Uncle Sam if 
they accept it. Addressees sent cards from 

rs have the option of accepting or 
rejecting mail being detained for them and 
also similar mail that arrives later. 

“This isn’t censorship,” Irving Fishman, 
Deputy Collector of Customs in New York, 
explained. “We merely screen the mail from 
Communist countries, People who want the 
mall get it and no questions are asked. Mail 
is stopped at the post offices and isn’t de- 
livered to those who don't want it,” the 56- 
year-old career executive said. “Besides, 
censorship is a dirty word and the American 
public has an instant dislike for any Federal 
agency or official who tries to tell it what it 
can or can't read.” 

Fishman, whose New York office deter- 
mines what is or isn't Communist political 
propaganda in mail shipped from overseas, 
revealed that many refugees from Communist 
nations were delighted to have such mail 
stopped at post offices. 

COMMUNIST TARGETS 

Many of these people, he explained, are 
targets of various Communist repatriation 
programs; they are asked to return to the 
homeland, told that things there have 
changed for the better, and that they will 
be forgiven for any past acts. 

“They become alarmed over mail like this,“ 
Fishman said. “They tell us they're trying 
to forget the past and to hide out and lose 
themselves in this country. They can’t un- 
derstand how their new addresses become 
Known behind the Iron Curtain.” 
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But the Post Office Department has re- 
vealed it has its own methods of protecting 
such persons from unwanted mail. All the 
refugees need do is notify their local post- 
masters in writing that they don't want such 
mail and it will be returned to the sender 
as “undeliverable.” The Department pro- 
vides this service regardless of the Cunning: 
ham amendment. 

Actually, very little of the mail that ar- 
Tives here from Communist nations and clas- 
sified as Communist political propaganda is 
rejected by addressees under the amend- 
ment that became effective last January 7. 
The bulk of it is delivered promptly to them. 


CHECKING POINTS SET UP 


Customs and Post Office have worked to- 
gether on a joint operation to carry out the 
law. Checking points in post offices in New 
York, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
New Orleans, El Paso, Miami, Honolulu and 
San Juan have been set up to screen the 
mall. San Juan still isn’t fully operative. 

As most mail from Communist countries 
arrives at these points it is sent to a section 
for “restricted mail,” manned by specially 
trained Customs and postal employes who 
screen it. 

Since the law is new, meaningful statis- 
tics were compiled for only March, April, 
and May. In each of those months about 
2.6 million pieces of mail arrived from 
Communist countries. Roughly half of it 
was released immediately as being exempt 
under the law. It was addressed to schools, 
libraries, registered foreign agents, etc. 
Sealed mall also is cleared without delay. 

The remainder was detained by Customs 
for closer screening, which means its foreign 
language experts read some of the unsealed 
mail such as pamphlets and other printed 
documents. Much of it is cleared and sent 
on its way. 

Customs employees must refer any suspect 
mail to Fishman. The mall is in various 
foreign languages as well as English. Fish- 
man makes the final determination whether 
the mail does or doesn’t carry Communist 
political propaganda, 

In March, he declared that 89,000 pieces 
contained propaganda, in April, 106,000, and 
in May, 90,000. 

But the bulk of this mail, 81,000 pieces 
in March, 97,000 in April, and 82,000 in May, 
is delivered to addressees by Post Office, which 
determined that they wish to receive the 
material. This mail is addressed to news- 
papers, radio and TV stations, magazines, 
and other news media. Post Office has con- 
cluded they should get the mail without 
interference. 

For various reasons such as those related 
earlier by the refugees, Post Office concluded 
that 1,531 pieces in March, 4,369 in April, and 
2,963 in May were unwanted by the ad- 
dressees. 

The postmasters then send inquiries to 
the addressees of the relatively few remain- 
ing pieces to ask them if they want or don't 
want the mail delivered to them. 

In March, 3,682 notices covering 6,185 
pieces of mail were sent; in April and May 
inquiries on 4,543 and 5,709 pieces were sent 
addressees. 

The record is incomplete but in those 
months 711 in March, 522 in April, and 365 
in May asked that all mall of that type be 
sent to them. Of those who, like the win- 
dow washer, wanted none of it, there were 
679, 539, and 617, respectively. About 400 
in each of the 3 months requested some, 
but not all, of the mail, The remainder 
wes either undeliverable, the wrong ad- 
dresses, or the addressees didn’t return the 
cards and Post Office assumed they didn't 
want the mail. They were told that as- 
sumption would be made if they didn’t hear 
from them within 20 days. 

Officials in both Customs and Post Office 
agree that a relatively small amount of un- 
Wanted mail from Communist countries is 
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screened out by the Cunningham amend- 
ment. 

Fishman, a 35-year veteran in Customs, has 
the unenvlable task of making the decision 
on Communist political propaganda and he 
isn’t always sure, after years of studying the 
subject, what it is himself. 

“Tt doesn't stand still, you know.“ he told 
me, “one batch of mail deals with the situa- 
tion in Cuba, another with the race problem 
in Alabama and Mississippi, and still an- 
other with southeast Asia.” 

Fishman also explained that the mood of 
the Nation at the time was a contributing 
factor that he must consider. “If we, as a 
matter of national policy, become more 
friendly with a Communist nation we're more 
likely to allow their mall to come in,” he ex- 
plained. But if relations with that same 
country become tense and serious, well, we're 
more likely to screen their mail more closely.“ 

He recalled that the first mail screening 
program was set up during the late 1930's to 
halt the flow of Nazi propaganda from Ger- 
many and that the Cunningham amendment 
had evolved from it. 

Fishman said he’d welcome a clear-cut 
ruling by the Supreme Court on the question 
of just what is Communist political propa- 
ganda because “it would make my job easier 
and get a lot of people off my back.” 

He said that he had been informed that the 
American Civil Liberties Union would test 
the constitutionality of the law and he’s hop- 
ing that the Court, in its decision, will define 
propaganda and whether his decisions of 
what is propaganda are right or wrong. “I 
dislike,” he emphasized, “to make arbitrary 
decisions.” 

Attorneys, however, suspect that the ACLU 
will attack the law on the ground that the 
constitutional rights of citizens are being 
inyaded by Post Office in maintaining lists 
of persons who get Communist political prop- 


Some time ago, Fishman said, the Govern- 
ment sent him to the Western European 
countries to study how they handled Com- 
munist propaganda. 

“Neither France nor England,” he related, 
“showed too much concern over the matter 
although their national police were quite 
aware of the problem. Generally, they were 
content to allow local-police handle it. 

“They knew about our screening system 
and neither wanted to have anything like 
it. They use the direct approach, If the 
propaganda becomes too violent and offen- 
sive, the police confiscate and burn it and 
very little is said about it.” 


The 17th Annual Pittsburgh World Trade 
Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
HON. WILLIAM 


S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, world 
trade is a substantial part of the Pitts- 
burgh economy. Products worth $219 
million were exported by 359 Pittsburgh 
area firms in 1961. Thus, a very great 
part of the Pittsburgh labor, owes its in- 
come directly to international trade. 

On the 20th of this month, the World 
Trade Council of the Chamber of Com- 
merce sponsored its 17th Annual Pitts- 
burgh World Trade Conference. At that 
conference, James Bush, a Director of the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington gave 
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some very important advice in his key- 
note speech. Mr. Bush pointed to our 
serious balance-of- payments situation 
and outlined the positive role that the 
Bank and its export members have played 
through the traditional method of Treas- 
ury authorization. 

The speech follows: 

“To Br, on Nor To Bx (AN EXPORTER), THAT 
Is THE QUESTION" 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I have 
chosen the topic, “To Be, or Not To Be (an 
Exporter), That Is the Question,” because I 
have been informed that a substantial num- 
ber of those in the audience today are right 
now studying this very question of whether 
or not they want to tackle the export markets 
of the world. There are, of course, many of 
you who have not only been exporting but 
actually investing abroad for many, many 
years. Consequently, I invite the indulgence 
of you seasoned campaigners while I make a 
few general remarks concerning the great op- 
portunities that exist today for thousands of 
American concerns In foreign markets. 

It is an astounding and regrettable fact 
that over 275,000 manufacturing concerns in 
the United States produce only for the do- 
mestic market and have never exported a 
single piece of their product to overseas areas. 
As a matter of fact, only 4 percent of all the 
manufacturing concerns in this country ex- 
port any part of their product, which is a 
pitiful percentage compared to almost any 
other industrialized nation you can name. 

UNITED STATES IN GENERAL 


Although the United States has been and 
is the world's largest exporter to the tune 
of some $20 billion, as well as importer to 
the tune of about $16 billion, and although 
its business concerns have put in place some 
$35 billion of direct foreign investments on 
which they earn almost $4 billion a year, 
the gruesome reality faces us, which we can 
ill afford to ignore, that we must increase 
our exports against dollar repayment by very 
substantial proportions and put in place 
many billions of dollars of additional direct 
foreign investments if we are to survive 
the bitter and ever-increasing competition 
that faces our Nation from almost all parts 
of the world. 

WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


Western Pennsylvania has many concerns 
which, over the years, have done outstanding 
jobs, not only in exporting their products, 
but also in making actual plant investments 
abroad which have been responsible for re- 
patriating hundreds of millions, if not bil- 
lions, of U.S. dollars. Not less important, 
they have been responsible for the creation 
of jobs and for benefits to your local economy 
generally. 

In spite of these achievements, there still 
exists in this great industrial area a large 
number of small- and medium-sized concerns 
which have not directed their attention to 
oversea sales and investment and, I am 
to say, you have many financial institutions 
which have done little or nothing to provide 
nonrecourse financing to assist their cus- 
tomers in selling or investing abroad. I am 
very sorry to say to you today, and I hope 
that you will excuse my complete frankness, 
that financial institutions in eastern Penn- 
sylvania have done a lot better job than 
those in the western part of this State. 

Incidentally, I would like to pay tribute at 
this time to your Congressman, BI Moor- 
HEAD, who has been a stanch supporter of 
Eximbank., Only recently he made a stirring 
speech on the floor of the House urging his 
fellow Congressman to enact legislation in- 
creasing Eximbank's lending authority from 
$7 to 89 billion by direct borrowing author- 
ity from the U.S. Treasury. We are grateful 
to him for this strong support. 

We are also indebted to your distinguished 
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Senator. Jox CLanx. who, as a member of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee, has 
backed Eximbank to the hilt in its request 
for increased borrowing authority. All busi- 
ness in this State should be grateful to him. 

The actual fact is that a vast majority of 
US. private business and financial institu- 
tions may be passing up one of the greatest 
challenges and opportunities that will come 
their way in this decade. You have only to 
look at your next-door neighbor, the Alumi- 
num Co. of America, to note that it derives 
something like 65 percent of its net income 
from foreign operations. Another neighbor, 
H. J. Heinz, with its 57 varieties, has derived 
as much as 50 percent of its gross sales and 
64 percent of its net profits from ita forelgn 
subsidiaries. The international operations 
of your great Gulf Oil Corp. contributed $135 
million, or 40 percent of its 1961 net Income, 
which is no mean achievement by itself. 
Such other western Pennsylvania concerns as 
Joy Manufacturing, Westinghouse Electric, 
Koppers Co., Blaw-Knox, Jones & Laughlin, 
and others, have sold hundreds of millions 
of dollars worth of their products to oversea 
customers, much to the benefit of their stock- 
holders, employees, and to this area generally. 

FOREIGN CREDIT INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


Now I should like to review with you some 
of the activities of the Export-Import Bank 
so that you may better understand the facil- 
ities that it offers to US. e and 
financial institutions. A little over a year 
ago, Eximbank instituted a program of in- 
surance designed to provide U.S. exporters 
with export credit insurance comparable to 
that which had been in effect for some years 
in many European countries and for 42 years 
in the United Kingdom. In order to fur- 
nish more convenient facilities to U.S. ex- 
porters and in conformity with our mandate 
from Congress to supplement and not com- 
pete with private capital, the private insur- 
ance industry was invited to participate in 


companies in February 1962, and now in- 
cludes over 70 leading U.S. marine, casualty 
and property insurance companies. With 
headquarters at 110 William Street, New York 
City, It is served by insurance agents and 
brokers throughout the country. A com- 
mission is palid to an agent or broker on 
every policy issued. This is in the spirit of 
American private enterprise. 

FCIA, on behalf of itself and Eximbank, 
issues insurance covering either comprehen- 
sive risks (both credit and political) or 
political risks alone, on both short-term and 
medium-term export transactions. Sales on 
terms up to 180 days, or in some cases up 
to 1 year, are considered short term; sales 
from 181 days to 5 years are considered me- 
dium term. Under short-term policies, the 
exporter must insure all of his eligible for- 
eign sales, or at least enough of them to 
give FCIA and Eximbank a “reasonable 
spread of risk.“ Medium-term policies are 
issued on a case-by-case basis. 

Credit risks are defined as failure of pay- 
ment to the exporter because of insolvency 
of or protracted default by the buyer. Politi- 
cal risks are defined as actions taken by 
foreign governments which prevent payment 
by the buyer, such as currency inconverti- 
bility, expropriation, cancellation of import 
license, etc. The exporter is not covered 
100 percent by the insurance policy. He 18 
obliged to carry for his own account from 
5 to 15 percent of the political risk under 
elther the comprehensive or political risk 
policy, and 15 percent of the credit risk 
under the comprehensive policy, Moreover, 
on medium-term sales, a buyer must make 
a downpayment of 10 to 20 percent. Of 
course, the Insurance policies cover only the 
financed portion of the sale. Premiums are 
charged commensurate with the risk cov- 
ered, varying according to the country of the 
importer and the terms of the credit. As 
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between Eximbank and FOCIA, the bank 
carries the political risk in all policies, and 
the two agencies share equally in the credit 
risk in comprehensive policies. As the pro- 
gram progresses, the insurance association 
is expected to take more of the credit risk 
and ultimately 100 percent of it. 

As my good friend George Moore, president 
of the First National City Bank of New York, 
once told us, “If private financial institutions 
are not willing to take the credit risks, they 
don’t deserve to be called bankers.” The 
same philosophy should, in my opinion, 
apply to these gigantic insurance companies. 

Export credit insurance enables the ex- 
porter to extend credit to his overseas cus- 
tomers with assurance that unforeseen ad- 
verse developments abroad will not expose 
him to large losses, thus protecting him 
against impairment of his working capital. 
Of equal importance, exporters find it easier 
to obtain financing for their transactions 
from commercial banks or other financial in- 
stitutions, to which the insurance policies 
or their proceeds may be assigned. From its 
inception in February 1962, through May 31, 
1963, FCIA has issued some 1,500 compre- 
hensive policies in an amount of well over 
$500 million. Over 150 of these policies were 
issued to companies that never exported be- 
fore. It is also interesting that 25 percent of 
these policies were assigned as collateral to 
U.S. financial institutions which assisted the 
exporters in financing the transactions. 


EXIMBANK PROGRAMS WITH PRIVATE BANKS 


In addition to the insurance programs, Ex- 
port-Import Bank, in late 1961, enlarged and 
improved its commercial bank guarantee 
program. Nonrecourse financing of medium- 
term transactions is provided to exporters by 
commercial banks, the latter obtaining guar- 
antees from Eximbank on a case-by-case 
basis. Eximbank provides the commercial 
bank with a political risk guarantee on the 
early maturities of a medium-term trans- 
action in which the commercial bank as- 
sumes the credit risk, and a guarantee 
covering both political and credit risks on 
the remainder of the term of the transaction, 
provided that the commercial bank carries 
the paper from beginning to end. It is im- 
portant to note that the commercial bank 
furnishes the major portion of the funds 
to finance the transactions without any re- 
course on the exporter. 

It is customary in international trade 
circles for the foreign buyer to make a cash 
payment of 10 to 20 percent before or at the 
time of delivery of the merchandise and for 
the exporter to retain 15 percent of the 
financed portion for his own account and 
risk, this retention being spread equally 

the life of the credit. During the 
first 18 months of this program, Eximbank 
has issued guarantees under this and sim- 
Uar programs totaling $375 million. We hope 
that, as time goes on, this activity will 
stimulate commercial banks throughout the 
country to take an increasingly active role 
in financing our export trade without re- 
course on the exporters. However, western 
Pennsylvania bankers will have to “perk up” 
in this program because I am sorry to say 
that during this period, eastern Pennsylvania 
banks have originated over 60 exporter 
credits under Eximbank tees, where- 
as western Pennsylvania banks have orig- 
inated only 4 or 5. 

You might be interested to know that, 
since the beginning of this program in late 
1961, some 65 U.S. commercial banks or Edge 
Act corporations have received 835 guaran- 
tees or participations from Eximbank involv- 
ing export transactions totaling $180 mil- 
lion. These figures do not include com- 
mercial jet aircraft and numerous commod- 
ity transactions which Eximbank guaranteed 
and which had an invoice value of another 
6200 million. 

Only last week, Eximbank announced fur- 
ther refinements and improvements in its 
program, the most important ones being: 
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1, Eximbank will now rely on the credit 
judgment of the originating commercial bank 
in transactions involving an invoice value 
up to $200,000 each. The former limit was 
only $50,000. 

2. Eximbank will now give advance ap- 
proval of the political risk portion of its 
guarantee. This enables the commercial 
bank to negotiate transactions with its cus- 
tomers with the advance knowledge that 
Eximbank will or will not accept the political 
risk. Obviously, if the answer is negative, the 
private bank in most instances can dispense 
with the costly and time-consuming credit 
investigation of the foreign buyer. 

On these new guarantee and insurance pro- 
grams Eximbank is disseminating informa- 
tion through a variety of devices and organi- 
zations. The Credit Policy Committee and 
the Small Business Council Committee of 
the American Bankers Association published 
a booklet this past February entitled, “World 
Trade Is Banking's Business.“ This book- 
let described and heartily endorsed the above 
programs and stressed the opportunities that 
they afford to increase the export business 
of this country. The booklet was distributed 
by the ABA to 17,500 member banks and 
their branches, which represent approxi- 
mately 95 percent of all bank units in this 
country. Other commercial and business as- 
sociations are contemplating publishing a 
separate booklet for the benefit of US. ex- 
porters and prospective exporters. 

PROJECT LOANS—LONGER TERM 


In dollar magnitude, Eximbank's project 
loans have traditionally constituted the 
great bulk of the Bank's volume. These 
longer term loans will, of course, be con- 
tinued. In facilitating the export of US. 
goods and services, the project loan accom- 
plishes for large transactions what the ex- 
porter credit guarantee accomplishes for the 
smaller ones. The project loan made di- 
rectly to a foreign borrower involves the 
many items of equipment and services which 
go into the creation or the major expansion 
of an industrial, mining, public utility or 
other enterprise. The exporter type of 
transaction, contrariwise, generally involves 
one or more shelf“ items of equipment going 
to the end user, or to a distributor for resale. 

As a basis for a project loan, 
Eximbank satisfies itself (1) that there is 
reasonable assurance of repayment; (2) that 
adequate resources are available to complete 
the project; (3) that the project is techni- 
cally sound; and (4) that the project will 
benefit the economy and, frequently, that it 
will strengthen the foreign exchange posi- 
tion of the borrowing country. One of your 
Pittsburgh banks participated with Exim- 
bank in financing one such project in Mex- 
ico a year of two ago. 

From the standpoint of American busi- 
ness, the major impact of Eximbank’s project 
lending is upon literally thousands of US. 
manufacturers and suppliers who are enabled 
thereby to sell equipment, materials and 
services abroad and to receive prompt pay- 
ment. Although the number of prime con- 
tractors associated with a particular project 
loan may be small, thousands of orders flow 
to U.S. industry through subcontractors. 

Loans of this type made by Eximbank are 
dollar credits, placed in U.S. banks, to pay 
for actual purchases of U.S. merchandise and 
services. Eximbank’s dollars do not leave 
this country, only the American equipment, 
services, etc., which are exported. By fi- 
nancing sound projects abroad, Eximbank 
has helped to make American equipment 
and skills known throughout the world and 
has established a basis for a continuing flow 
of spare parts and repeat orders. A good 
example of this occurred 2 or 3 years 
ago when Eximbank made a loan of $115 
million to a private copper mining venture 
in Peru. U.S. exporters received orders not 
only for all of the original $115 million, but 
also repeat orders for all manner of spare 
parts and merchandise, even food for the 
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commissary, at the rate of $1 million per 
month. These spares and supplies were 
paid for in cash by the Peruvian borrower. 
Your industry and labor in western Penn- 
sylvania have benefited greatly from these 
project loans and it is safe to say that they 
have received orders running into several 
hundred million dollars over the past few 
years as a result of Eximbank'’s having pro- 
vided the funds for the U.S. dollar costs. 
EMERGENCY TRADE CREDITS 


Occasionally Eximbank fulfills its basic 
purpose of facilitating the foreign trade of 
the United States by extending so-called 
emergency trade credits. This type of credit 
is made when a friendly country, normally 
a good customer of the United States, ex- 
periences temporary exchange difficulties 
which threaten to impede or even cut off its 
customary level of imports from the United 
States. As in all of its other activities, the 
dollars loaned Eximbank under such 
credits are tied to U.S. purchases. 

LINES OF CREDIT 
“Another important facility offered by 
Eximbank for the benefit of U.S. business is 
the “line of credit“ which Eximbank extends 
from time to time to foreign governments 
or the agencies thereof, and also to privately 
owned finance companies or banks abroad. 
Under these credits the borrowing bank or fi- 
mance company reloans Eximbank's funds to 
a very large number of small- and medium- 
sized concerns in the host country which 
could not possibly afford to deal directly 
with Eximbank. All of the money under 
these lines is credited to the account of the 
borrower in a U.S. commercial bank which, 
in turn, disburses the money to the U.S. 
suppliers which have received orders from 
the borrower. This device enables Eximbank 
to loan to and collect from one reliable bor- 
rower, who may be located 10,000 miles away, 
but who knows his customer’s needs and 
capabilities. On one credit of this type, ex- 
tended by Eximbank 2 or 3 years ago, over 
900 U.S. suppliers in 37 States received orders 
and, incidentally, were paid in cash from the 
proceeds of Eximbank’s credit. 
CONCLUSIONS 

In summing up my remarks today, I 
would like to emphasize the following 
points: 

1. Neither Government nor industry can 
afford the peril of continuing large deficits 
in our country’s international. balance of 
As a nation we must become 
much more “export minded” to insure a 
continuing and increasing reflow of U.S. dol- 
lars back to the United States. 

2. American business, banking, labor, and 
governmental agencies must cooperate with 
each other far more closely than they have 
in the past. It is more true today than it 
was 100 years ago when Abraham Lincoln 
said, “We must all hang together or we will 
all hang separately.” 

3. Government, labor, industry, and agri- 
culture must bury their ancient myths about 
each other and unite in a common cause. 
These myths, as durable as those of Karl 
Marx and Adam Smith about capitalism, 
have survived wars, depressions, and even 
prosperous eras, but they are about as useful 
in running the complex machinery of the 
modern world as a sledge hammer. 

4. We shall have to improve and refine 
programs which will harness the economic 

of industry, finance, and agriculture 
with the political power of Government. As 
equal partners we have a reasonable chance 
of surviving the explosive forces which face 
us around the world. 

5. Ignorance is the archenemy of prog- 
ress. Our educational institutions as a 
whole, indeed starting at the high school 
level, will have to do a much better job in 
preparing our young men and women for the 
field of foreign trade, which offers such tre- 
mendous opportunities for interesting lives 
and profitable careers. 
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6. The American people must throw off 
once and for all their deplorable 5 
and degenerating detachment from fore! 
trade and go about the job of proving to 
the world that we are still its best salesmen 
and best technicians and, more important, 
that we still have the power, the energy and 
the will to overcome temporary obstacles and 
build an export trade for this country to a 
volume undreamed of by this or previous 
generations, 

Thank you. 


Cuba 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK 


MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, 
many of us in both Houses of the Con- 
gress have been pointing out for over 2 
years that we must maintain maximum 
alertness regarding events in Cuba. 
Former Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes, in remarks recently made at 
Newberry College, again reminded the 
President that we must not allow Mr. 
Khrushchev to think that after we awoke 
last October, we turned over and went 
back to sleep. 

Yet the following articles by Colum- 
nists R. S. Allen and Paul Scott outlines 
what may be a coming “Cuba Policy 
Shift“ by the Kennedy administration. 
In undertaking this shift, the adminis- 
tration will apparently attempt to nor- 
malize our relations with both Castro 
and Khrushchev by seeking accommoda- 
tions with Russia and moderating ten- 
sions of the cold war. In order to make 
this drastic readjustment palatable to 
the American people, the change will 
take place over a period of time, prob- 
ably to lull the American people into a 
slumber on Cuba deeper than that of 
the administration. 

After the unanimous reports of the 
Seldon committee in the House, the 
Stennis committee in the Senate, the 
special eight-nation investigating com- 
mittee of the Organization of American 
States, and the Task Force on Cuba and 
Subversion in the Western Hemisphere 
of the House Republican Policy Com- 
mittee, it is clear beyond any doubt that 
such accommodation as that discussed 
below is contrary to both our national 
interest and security, and that of the 
entire hemisphere as well. 

Excerpts of former Secretary Byrne's 
remarks from the June 13 Minneapolis 
Star and the Allen-Scott column from 
the June 21 St. Paul Pioneer Press 
follow: 

From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Star, June 

13, 1963] 
OUR SLUMBER AND CUBA 
(By James F. Byrnes) 

(Excerpts from an address by the former 
Secretary of State at Newberry College) 
There is some justification for believing 

that ever since his first meeting with Presi- 

dent Kennedy at Vienna, (Soviet Premier) 

Khrushchev has believed he could expect a 

softer attitude from us. There is no other 

way of explaining his unexpected action to 
make of Cuba a Communist Gibraltar. 
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As he proceeded for a year to establish a 
bastion of military power at our very door, 
with atomic power sufficient to destroy not 
only the United States but ali of Latin Amer- 
ica, he truly changed the balance of power 
in the world, Instead of consuming a year 
or two in building long-range missiles, which 
from bases in Russia could strike a target in 
the United States, now he could use short- 
range missiles from his Cuban bases. 

Suddenly he was confronted by the Presi- 
dent with a demand to remove his weapons. 
He yielded, to the gratification of every 
American. But what has happened since 
October does not justify gratification. It 
does cause some fears. 

When Khrushchev agreed to the removal of 
the strategic weapons, he indicated agree- 
ment to on-site inspection by United Nations 
authorities. A few days later we were told 
that Castro refused to agree and the Soviets 
would have to support Castro's position. 

I am confident the Soviets could force 
Castro to agree to the inspection at any time. 
That was only an excuse, However, we 
abandoned our demand and no one of us is 
certain of the number of Soviet weapons and 
combat forecs in Cuba today. 

In the presence of thousands of spectators 
Khrushchev (now has) pledged all-out sup- 
port of his Communist brother, Castro, and 
of Cuba. This pledge has been heralded to 
the world. Upon it Castro is certain to rely 
and may act. 

It is obvious that Latin American repub- 
lics will conclude that we are unable to pro- 
tect them. They will be subyerted one by 
one until all of South America is lost and 
the Communist goal of isolating the United 
States has been attained. 

Khrushchev knows that by his duplicity 
he put us to sleep for more than a year. 
He must not be allowed to think that when 
we awoke last October, we turned over and 
went back to sleep, 

[From the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press, 
June 21, 1963] 


CURA Poricy SHIFT 
(By R. S. Allen and Paul Scott) 


WasHIncton.—President Kennedy is delib- 
erating a gradual shift in U.S. policy toward 
dictator Fidel Castro's Communist regime in 
Cuba. 

For more than a month, the President and 
his top foreign policy avdisers have been dis- 
cussing a plan under which the United States 
would resume “contact” with Castro on both 
“an informal and formal basis.” 

Under this backstage scheme, New York 
attorney James Donovan, who negotiated the 
$53-million ransom of the ill-fated Bay of 
Pigs invasion prisoners, would fly to Havana 
and Moscow to seek the withdrawal of all 
Soviet combat forces from Cuba. 

In exchange for their removal, the United 
States would agree to a step-by-step normal- 
ization of diplomatic and trade relations 
with the Red-ruled Castro dictatorship over 
a 2-year period. 

As a first step, the United States would re- 
open its embassy in Havana by sending a 
charge d'affaires there. At present the Swiss 
Ambassador is handling U.S. affairs. A 

An exchange of ambassadors and lifting of 
the trade embargo against Castro would fol- 
low after sufficient time had elapsed to make 
such a drastic “readjustment” palatable to 
the people and Congress, 

This far-reaching shift in Cuban relations 
is part of President Kennedy’s policy of seek- 
ing accommodations with Russia and its 
satellite bloc for the avowed purpose of re- 
ducing the risk of nuclear war by moderating 
tensions. 

White House insiders say the proposed 
switch in Cuba policy fits squarely with 
strategy enunciated recently by the Presi- 
dent in a speech that “any plan of action 
in the Caribbean has to take into account 
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conditions and potential developments be- 
tween the United tSates and U.S.S.R.” 

The President favors 47-year-old Donovan 
for this highly explosive diplomatic mission 
for two reasons: his “acceptability” to Cas- 
tro and Khrushchev, and his close ties with 
key administration officials, notably Attorney 
General Robert Kennedy. 

After Donovan arranged the swap of Soviet 
spy Abel for U-2 pilot Francis Gary Powers, 
the President wrote him, “The type of nego- 
tlatlons you undertook, where diplomatic 
channels had been unavailing, is unique, and 
you conducted it with the greatest skill and 
courage.” 

Castro's enthuslasm for Donovan is about 
on a par with that of the President. In 
feelers through diplomatic channels to the 
State Department, the Cuban dictator has 
indicated he would accept Donovan as nego- 
tiator. Words to that effect have been con- 
veyed on three separate occasions—March 
8, May 12, and May 19. 

A decision on this momentous scheme will 
not be made until after the President returns 
from his European trip. 

By that time the White House staff hopes 
to know whether the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee will undertake an inquiry into 
Donovan's previous Cuban negotiations. 
Republican committeemen are vigorously 
pressing for such an investigation. They 
have strongly urged it in a joint letter to 
Representative Tuomas Morcan, Democrat, 
of Pennsylvania. ` 

Intelligence reports that around 100,000 
Cubans are in Castro’s jails for refusing to 
accept communism. Also that some 250,000 
Cubans have fied, and another 180,000 are 
awaiting approval and transportation to 
leave. Senator JOHN STENNIS' Armed Sery- 
ices Preparedness Subcommittee is preparing 
a new report on Castro-Communist subver- 
sion, sabotage, and guerrilla warfare against 
Latin American countries. The report, 
slated for release next month, will warn that 
Castro has ordered an increase in these 
operations. 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
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have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which is 
devoted to the task of studying contin- 
ously, systematically, and objectively all 
of the captive nations, those in Eastern 
Europe and Asia, including the numerous 
captive nations in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

CHILLICOTHE, OHIO, 
June 16, 1963. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Please support House Resolution 
14 dealing with the establishment of 4 Spe- 
cial Committee on Captive Nations in the 
House of Representatives. 

I am sure that you are well aware of the 
fact that the Soviet Union is a colonial em- 
pire where some 100 million non-Russians 
(Lithuanians, Ukrainians, Armenians, etc.) 
are being ruled their will by the 
Russians. In my opinion this is the major 
weakness point of the Soviet Union and it 
could be utilized to a full advantage by the 
United States in the cold war which is to 
continue. Establishment of the above- 
mentioned committee would be a very im- 
portant step in this direction. 

Sincerely, 
Z. C. Prusas. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 28, 1963. 
Mr. WALTER TUSTANIWSEY, 
Chairman, Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Detroit, Mich. 

Dran Ma. Tustantwsky: This will ac- 
knowledge your letter of May 25. 

I strongly support Congressman FLoop’s 
House Resolution 14 calling for creation of a 
Special Committee on Captive Nations, and, 
accordingly, am introducing an identical 
bill in the House. 

Sincerely yours, 
Avucust E. JOHANSEN. 
West RoxBURY, Mass., 
May 7, ‘1963. 

Hon. Bowann P. BOLAND, 
U.S. Representative, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN BoLtann: We appreciate 
your speaking in behalf of Ukrainian Inde- 
pendence Day observance in the House of 
Representatives on January 24, 1963. 

I am sure you will agree with me that our 
support for freedom of Ukraine and other 
captive nations under the Communist domi- 
nation must go beyond the realm of remarks 
and concentrate on a concrete measure—the 
creation of a Permanent House Committee 
on Captive Nations. House Resolutions 14 
and 15, introduced by Congressmen FLOOD 
and DERWINSKI, respectively, call for the es- 
tablishment of such a committee. 

Presently House Resolutions 14 and 15 are 
pending before the House Committee on 
Rules. 

In the spirit of your remarks, we ask and 
urge you to support these resolutions. 
Furthermore, your call or note to Congress- 
man Howarp W. Smirn, chairman of House 
Rules Committee, favoring House Resolu- 
tions 14 and 15 would stir the committee to 
action, The committee would open public 
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hearings on the proposed legislation and 
consequently bring the measure to the floor 
in the House of Representatives. 
Your continuing Interest in this matter 
can and will do much for the captive nations. 
Sincerely yours, 
UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE OF 
AMERICA, INC, Boston BRANCH 
, OREST SzczupLuK, Public Relations. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
June 6, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Rules Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE Fioop: I support 
wholeheartedly the establishment of Captive 
Nations Committee in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and urge you as a member of the 
House Committee on Rules to expedite the 
passage of all such 5 now being held 
up in the committee. 

Very truly yours, 
E. KaLymact. 
New HAVEN, CONN. 
June 12, 1963. 
Hon. DANTEL J. PLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Enclosed is a 
copy of a letter sent by our organization to 
the Honorable Howard W. SMITH, Congress- 
man, which is self-explanatory. 

May we congratulate you on the Flood 
resolution and urge you to continue your 
work on this very worthy cause. We remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
Jonn I. Kyzyx, D.D.S., 
President, Holy Name Society. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Haven, CONN. 
June 12, 1963. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITH: We, the entire 
membership, of the Holy Name Society, of 
St. Michael’s Ukrainian Catholic Church, 
New Haven, Conn., sincerely urge you, to 
give your full support to submission of the 
Flood resolution to vote by your committee. 
The importance of such a Captive Nations 
Committee, to both our Government and the 
American people, we truly feel is immeasur- 
able. What is the greatest weakness of the 
Soviet totalitarian system? The captive 
non-Russian nations so unwillingly held in 
slavery by the Soviet. 

We are desperately in need of a Committee 
on the Captive Nations, which would furnish 
our Government with unbiased, vital, and 
truthful information, We feel certain that 
the truth will do much in stopping the 
Soviet system from spreading. 

To such a worthy cause, we feel you will 
want to give your full support. Please sup- 
port the Flood resolution in your Rules 
Committee. Thanking you, we remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
Jonn I, Kyzyx, DDS. 
President, Holy Name Society. 


West Virginia Coal Competes With World 
Markets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, in this age of rising industrial- 
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ism all around the world, I am happy to 
report that West Virginia coal is still 
able to compete successfully in foreign 
markets with coal produced by countries 
with much lower standards of living 
than ours. 

The dramatic story of how moderniza- 
tion and mechanization are helping 
West Virginia coal mines to maintain 
their leadership in coal output is told 
in the June 16, 1963, issue of the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette-Mail. The 
Gazette-Mail's article also presents an 
encouraging picture of increased coal 
demand in the near future, as a primary 
source of 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 

Coat: New EXPANSION BEGINNING 
(By George Lawless) 

Coal, once called a dying industry, appears 
to be entering a period of dynamic expan- 
sion. 

All authoritative forecasts about U.S. en- 
ergy point to this expansion in coal con- 
sumption. Many also indicated that coal’s 
relative contribution to total demand 
will expand, implying a faster rate of growth 
for coal than for other fuels. 

Resources of the Future, Inc., a private 
research organization engaged in the study 
of energy economics, forecasts that coal out- 
put use will rise to 768 million tons by 1975. 
This would represent an increase of 355 mil- 
lion tons over the 1960 level of 413 million 
tons. 

Phillip Sporn, president of the American 
Electric Power Co. and a recognized expert on 
energy problems, indicates that by 1975 coal 
will account for about 33 percent of total en- 
ergy consumption in the United States. 

This would be well in excess of the less 
than 25 percent which coal has supplied in 
recent years. 

These forecasts are based on a number of 
factors. Coal's loss of markets to space 
heating and railroad fueling has already run 
out. These losses will no longer offset gains 
in coal use in other areas, By far the most 
important other area is electric utilities, 
which are using coal at a sharply rising rate. 

S. L. Jewell, vice president of Peabody 
Coal Co., told a utility group recently that 
“there is little doubt that coal will make 
substantial gains in the utility market. In 
1960 the utilities burned 176.5 million tons 
of coal. Some spokesmen for the industry 
have predicted that this volume will more 
than double by 1975.“ 

The National Coal Association estimates 
that in 1965 electric utility consumption of 
coal will amount to about 245 million tons. 

During the past 50 years, the bituminous 
coal industry has undergone an almost com- 
plete transformation in both methods and 
markets. Today, total mechanization is the 
key to the industry's ability to Fah Al- 
though revolutionary 
methods have transpired in the Ja! decade, 
mechanzation is not new. 

Actually, mechanization of coal mining 
started in a small way in the 1870's when 
the coal cutting machine first replaced the 
miner’s pick. By 1913, half of all under- 
ground coal was machine cut. In 1953, it 
was virtually 100 percent machine cut. 
Meanwhile, mechanical loading equipment 
began replacing the hand shovel in the early 
1920's and by 1917 mobile machines, duck- 
bills, and scrapers loaded about 60 percent 
of all underground coal mined. . 

In 1962, more than 90 percent of all under- 
ground coal was mechanically loaded. 

Paralleling these advances was the mod- 
ernization of underground transportation, 
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Mechanical conveyors and shuttle cars after 
World War II began to take over in increas- 
ing numbers. In less than 20 years, from 
1945 to 1962, the total miles of gathering and 
haulage conveyors had more than quad- 
rupled. At the same time, the use of larger 
coal hauling cars and more powerful loco- 
motives grew rapidly. 

The effect of all this on the coal industry 
can be measured in terms of increased pro- 
duction per man-day. During the 12 years 
from 1949 to 1962, output per production 
worker increased more than 85 percent and 
production jumped from 64 tons to about 
12.4 tons per man-day. Productivity during 
that period increased more rapidly than in 
the previous three decades. 

The result of this rapid mechanization 
was a tremendous dislocation of labor. A 
spokesman for the United Mine Workers of 
America said membership has fallen from a 
high of 600,000 in 1923 to the present number 
which is approximately 140,000 to 150,000 
working coal miners.” 

But increased productivity also has result- 
ed in steadily increasing wages for those 
working. In West Virginia, miners earned 
an average of $118.83 per week during 1962. 
In the first 2 months of 1963, the average 
weekly wage Jumped to $127.55. 

Moreover, this increase in productivity has 
enabled America’s coal industry to compete 
successfully in major world markets. Grow- 
ing use of supercollieries which substantially 
reduce delivered costs by combining speed 
with great capacity makes Japan the top 
oversea customer, with 9 million tons of high- 
quality American coal shipped in 1962. 

Volume shipments and lower production 
costs permit U.S. coal to be competitive in 
the Ruhr region of Germany which is a 
major coal producing area, In fact, many 
major oversea markets for American coal 
have their own coal deposits close at hand. 
The British steel and ceramics industries 
have repeatedly sought permission to import 
American coal, claiming a savings of $2.50 to 
$4 a ton under their own price. These re- 
quests have been denied by the British 
Government. 

Greater productivity and more efficient 
mining methods have enabled many com- 
panies to survive and grow in the face of 
adverse market conditions in the 1940-50 era. 
For example, North American Coal Corp. 
moved up from 40th ranking to 9th largest 
coal producer in the industry during the 
past two decades, or from 2.4 million tons 
produced in 1942 to more than 6 million tons 
in 1962. 

The record of such companies is all the 
more impressive when viewed in the light 
of a sharp decline of established markets. 
In 1944, for instance, class I railroads used 
a high of 132 million tons of coal to power 
steam locomotives. In 1962, less than 2 
million tons were used for this purpose, re- 
flecting the evolution from steam to diesel 
power. Retail deliveries for home heating 
which hit a high of 122 million tons in 1944 
fell to about 27 million tons in 1962. 

Industrial uses of coal, excluding coke 
ovens, failed to maintain the high consump- 
tion rate of 167 million tons in 1943, fall- 
ing to 92 million in 1962. All this posed a 
serious problem for the industry. 

The emergence of electric utilities from a 
modest consumer of 77 million tons in 1944 
to more than 190 million tons in 1962 was a 
bright spot which partially offset the ef- 
fects of declining coal use by other major 
uses. 

So evident is this growth trend in the util- 
ity market that, despite the fact that the 
coal industry's excess capacity is almost 49 
percent of its current production, new deep 
mines are being planned or drilled daily. 

From 1947 to 1961, for example, there were 
49 new deep mines of more than 500 tons 
daily capacity opened in the United States. 
West Virginia claimed 17 of these new mines, 
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with a total daily capacity of 31,700 tons. 

Meanwhile, research and development ac- 
tivities by coal producers, equipment manu- 
facturers, coal-using industries, the UMWA 
and Federal and State Governments are un- 
covering many new applications for coal as 
a fuel for use in a variety of industries. 

Processing industries, such as steel and 
cement, will require many millions of tons 
of coal in the years ahead. Powdered coal 
and coal oil slurry are now being injected 
into iron-making furnaces to replace part 
of the higher-priced coke charge, and the 
first coal-burning gas turbine-electric loco- 
motive in railroad history is now undergoing 
road tests. 

George A. Lamb, director of the newly cre- 
ated U.S. Office of Coal Research, said re- 
cently that a proposal to extract alumina 
from shale and clay mined along with coal 
“looks very good.“ At present all alumina, 
used in the manufacture of aluminum, is 
made from bauxite—and 90 percent of the 
bauxite is imported. 

Among other developments that show 
promise are fuel cells, now being made ex- 
perimentally, which permit the direct con- 
version of coal into electricity; the magneto- 
hydrodynamic power generator which poten- 
tially could use coal as a home-heating fuel; 
and the gasification, liquefaction and hydro- 
genation techniques, now under study, for 
producing liquid and gaseous fuels, as well as 
byproduct chemicals, from coal. 

The potentials for coal’s future are rein- 
forced by the possibility that it will, in the 
form of “coal by wire,“ be able to work its 
way back into space heating and even into 
railways. Many authorities foresee a rapid 
growth in the number of electrically heated 
homes in the years ahead. One prediction is 
that within the next two decades 18 million 
American homes will be heated by electricity, 
compared with about a million homes at 
present. This alone would represent a mar- 
ket for at least 216 million tons of coal 
even if electric utilities were to use coal for 
only 60 percent of their energy requirements, 
compared to over 66 percent today. 

As far as railroads are concerned, several 
eastern carriers for several years have been 
pushing plans to electrify their lines. Some 
believe that it is only a matter of time before 
these blueprints become reality. John W. 
Barringer, president of the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie Railroad, predicts that electrifica- 
tion will prove as much superior to the 
diesel-electric locomotive as the diesel was 
to the reciprocating steam engine. Any 
major breakthrough in this area would open 
up a vast market for coal. 

Indeed, if any single one of these develop- 
ments now undergoing research study should 
prove economically feasible, the future of the 
coal industry in the next 50 years will see 
even greater evolutionary changes than we 
have witnessed in the past 50 years. 


Time To Buy Chips or Go Home 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I, under 
unanimous consent, insert in the Recorp 
an editorial written by Donald Cammack 
and published in the Buffalo (S. Dak.) 
Times-Herald, one of South Dakota's 
very good weekly publications, 

The editorial is entitled “Time To Buy 
Chips or Go Home.” I am certain every 
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Member of Congress will enjoy the edi- 
torial as much as I have. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Tran To Buy Cuirs on Go HOME 

There comes a time sooner or later when 
everyone must make the decision of whether 
to buy chips and start playing his own game 
instead of tagging along trying to outluck 
his opponent at his type game, or give up, 
and go home. 

We feel that 1964 is this time for the Re- 
publican Party. 

For the past 30 years the Republicans 
have groaned and moaned about the mis- 
handling of the Government by Democratic 
administration or by Republican adminis- 
trations outweighed by Democratic major- 
ities in Congress. However, when it came 
time to select a standard bearer for the 
party, they have beat the woods for a candi- 
date who would be as nearly like the Demo- 
cratic candidate as possible without chang- 
ing his label. This has been done on what 
we think is the mistaken theory that the 
people will not vote for a conservative candi- 
date who believes and acts on the principals 
of conservative government “of the people, 
by the people, and for the people” which has 
always been the mark of the Republican 
Party. On the theory that a mild candidate 
who clings to the top of the fence will appeal 
to the independent voters and the luke- 
warm Democrats, Republicans have been 
outvoted at the polls by minute numbers 
representing less than one voter in each 
precinct. This one vote, in our opinion, has 
been the Republican who stayed home be- 
cause he had too little choice at the polls 
to affect him, either way the election went. 

In 1964 this could be changed, if Repub- 
licans have guts enough to take a new stack 
of chips and play the game with their own 
cards instead of trying to outguess the folks 
across the table In the hope of splitting the 
pot or getting back their ante. 

With Senator Barry GOLDWATER carrying 
the banner, all voters would know where the 
Republican Party stood. The conservative 
voter who has been wishing for years for a 
candidate he could back would have the op- 
portunity to express himself at the polls. 
There would be an end to the me-tooism 
which has brought us a choice of liberal 
Democrats or liberal Republicans who must 
study for months to find which banner they 
should carry. 

To be sure, Senator GOLDWATER is not an 
out-and-out candidate. But it is time he 
also either bought chips or went home. He 
talks like a candidate, he acts like a candi- 
date, and folks want him for a candidate. 
In a recent news story, he was credited with 
describing himself as “pooping along the 
campaign trail.“ It is not his way to poop 
along, and it is our opinion that unless he 
quits pooping along and puts his feet on 
the trail in a good, brisk walk in a direction 
folks can see, both GOLDWATER and the Re- 
publican Party are going to miss the best 
opportunity of a generation to find out what 
direction the American people are interested 
in taking their government. 


Independence of the Republic of the 
Congo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on June 
30, the Republic of the Congo will cele- 
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brate the third anniversary of her inde- 
pendence. On this memorable occasion, 
we wish to send warm felicitations to His 
Excellency the President of the Republic 
of the Congo, Joseph Kasavubu, and the 
Congolese Ambassador to the United 
States, Mario Cardoso. 

When H. M. Stanley reached the Congo 
Basin over 80 years ago, the land of his 
discovery was one of lush but uncon- 
trolled forests pierced by the rushing 
Congo River, Today the city of Leopold- 
ville, a metropolis of over 3 million peo- 
ple, stands near the spot where Stanley 
pitched camp. The Congo has seen many 
changes in the intervening years, some 
of them creative, some of them damag- 
ing, some of them nearly tragic, but to- 
day the Congo is ready to meet a future 
which holds much promise. 

The first 2% years of independence 
were very difficult ones for the Republic 
of the Congo. Violence, secession, infla- 
tion, famine were among the problems 
the new nation had to face. It was in 
desperation that the young government 
turned to the United Nations for help on 
July 12, 1960, just 12 days after the coun- 
try had achieved independence. The 
Congo's trials were just beginning; until 
January 1963 sporadic civil war was to 
continue in spite of the United Nations 
presence. The repercussions of political 
schisms and armed conflicts on the ad- 
ministrative organization of the country 
and on its fiscal situation were grave, but 
the Congo survived. The Congo survived 
its first 24% years of tribulation, and to- 
day it is rebuilding, reorganizing, and re- 
integrating politically, economically, and 
socially into a viable federal state. 

A leading actor in the drama of na- 
tional reconciliation has been the Congo’s 
able premier, Cyrille Adoula, His con- 
ciliatory policy, inaugurated after the 
surrender of Katanga, has offered firm 
hope that civil strife in the Congo is 
over once and for all and has provided 
a useful basis for reconstruction. 

A new flurry of activity is going on in 
the Congo very different from the inter- 
necine struggles of yesterday. Today the 
activity is cooperative—cooperation be- 
tween Belgians and Congolese, between 
United Nations and Congolese, and be- 
tween Congolese and Congolese. Bel- 
gium has reestablished diplomatic ties 
with Leopoldville, and Belgian adminis- 
trators and technicians have been called 
back to aid the Government in reorga- 
nizing its public finances and industry. 
United Nations technical assistance is 
helping to fill the gap between the de- 
mand for and the supply of skilled per- 
sonnel, and the ONUC force is being 
slowly withdrawn while the Congo force 
publique is being built up. The Congo- 
lese Army is being retrained, and Congo- 
lese legislators are trying to work out the 
remaining political problems in parlia- 
ment. 

Reinvigoration of the economy is also 
brightening the Congo's outlook for the 
future. The economy of mineral-rich 
Katanga Province has been reintegrated 
with that of the rest of the Congo. Dur- 
ing 1962 the profits of Union Miniere 
increased more than 50 percent and in 
December Union Miniere opened a new 
copper-concentrating plant. Belgian in- 
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vestments of over $3 billion have not 
been lost, and new investments have 
been made since independence. Indus- 
tries in Leopoldville Province have in- 
creased their production by 30 percent 
as compared with preindependence days. 

On this anniversary of independence 
we offer our congratulations to the 
Congolese who have worked tirelessly to 
reconstruct their nation and express our 
hopes that the path of national devel- 
opment will be a smooth one from now 
on. 


Mob Madness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Wall Street Journal of June 
24, 1963. 

This editorial is clearly stated and 
warns us of a danger that involves every 
resident of this Nation. It is as follows: 

Tae Mapness oF 4 Mos 

When the Supreme Court, a decade ago, 
first struck down official segregation in the 
public schools, the most vocal Southern op- 
ponents—the people called extremists“ — 
defended segregation with two arguments. 

One was that the Negro people as a group, 
whatever the individual exceptions, were 
neither sufficiently socially advanced nor 
politically mature for full integration into 
the community. 

The second contention was that the po- 
litical leaders fighting Southern segregation. 
practices had a more far-reaching objective 
than the mere striking down of the segrega- 
tion laws themselves. The cry was that the 
ultimate aim was not merely the admission 
of able and qualified Negroes into white 
schools but the forcible amalgamation of the 
two races, socially and otherwise, without 
regard to any other considerations of the 
effects of this on society or other people's 
rights. 

Not the least of the tragedies in the 
present racial situation is that a good many 
Negro leaders and a great many white poli- 
ticlans seem now bent on lending support 
to these terrible allegations. 

Inflamed by their leaders, the Negro peo- 
ple are deserting the orderly ways society 
has provided for the redress of their griev- 
ances, the very ways which have brought 
them so much progress in the space of a dec- 
ade. They are turning from courts to the 
streets, from arguments to riots. 

Look not merely at Birmingham. Look at 
New York or Pennsylvania, Illinois or Cali- 
fornia. Look at the Nation's Capital. Not 
only have there been riotous clashes as mobs 
poured into the streets, but Negro leaders 
have announced that if the local authorities 
don't do thus-and-so, and at once, they will 
choke the streets with bigger mobs. 

The excuse for all this, we are told, is that 
the Negro’s very gains make further patience 
intolerable. Perhaps so. Yet those who per- 
suade the Negroes that violence is the instant 
remedy for all ilis, or encourage them to 
practice government by rioting, give ammu- 
nition to those who say the Negro is socially 
and politically immature. In this Nation 
both of these ideas strike at the very heart 
of society Itself. 
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So too do some of the remedies put for- 
ward by many political leaders, whether done 
from a desire of political gain or from a fear 
of violence. 

In New York State, where race bars no one 
from a public school, the State board of 
education says equal rights are not enough. 
The slightest separation of the races, from 
whatever cause, must be obliterated. School- 
children must be hauled back and forth like 
pawns on a chessboard to achieve an arbi- 
trary balance decreed by the political au- 
thorities. 

Now this is, first of all, as brutal a charge 
of Negro inferlority as any from the wildest 
southern extremists, for it accepts the idea 
that the numerical presence of white chil- 
dren automatically raises the educational 
level of a school, or conversely that too many 
Negro pupils lowers it. Beyond that, this 
policy ceases to be an extension to all of the 
equal protection of the laws. It is the denial 
to all of freedom under law, A Negro family 
that does not want its child carried to a 
distant school is equal in helplessness under 
the power of the State. 

On the national level too, politicians talk 
more and more of applying the brute force 
of Government to compel people to conduct 
their private lives as the State directs, hardly 
pausing to think how this remedy would 
alter a free society. If some had their way, 
no man would be free to choose his neigh- 
bors, his children's associates, to whom he 
will give lodging, or to whom he will sell 
a hotdog. 

Few political leaders any longer dare to 
try to distinguish between a just and worthy 
cause—the assurance of equal political rights 
for all citizens in our society—and a head- 
long assault against society itself, its ways 
of living and its ways of ordering the laws 
by which it lives. 

Not the least of the dangers in this is that, 
if unchecked, it will breed a reaction, as a 
crowd's excesses always do, and the injury 
will be not the least to the Negro’s own 
cause. But made no mistake about it. It 
will be an injury to all if hysteria makes it 
impossible for a reasonable voice to be heard, 
if we let the reason of men be engulfed in 
the madness of a mob. 


The Hungry Horse (Mont.) News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, al- 
most 17 years ago a young Navy veteran, 
native of North Dakota, came from New 
York to Montana to found what was to 
become one of the outstanding weekly 
newspapers in the Nation. 

I refer to the Hungary Horse News in 
Columbia Falls, Mont., and its editor and 
publisher, Mel Ruder, whose journalistic 
career offers evidence that a hard-work- 
ing conscientious newspaperman can 
still become his own boss in this age of 
newspaper consolidation. 

I have been an admirer of Mel Ruder's 
since he started his paper on little more 
than a shoestring in August of 1946. 
From its modest beginnings, the Hungry 
Horse News—located near the Hungry 
Horse Dam and Reservoir on the South 
Fork of the Flathead River—has grown 
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into one of the more successful weekly 
newspapers in the Pacific Northwest. 
And the paper’s reputation is not con- 
fined to community, State or region. It 
is nationwide, a fact borne out by the 
national awards won by the editor. 

The population of Columbia Falls in 
1960 stood at 2,132.. Circulation of the 
Hungry Horse News, however, is more 
3,500. There are not many community 
newspapers which can boast a circula- 
tion nearly double the size of the com- 
munity in which they are located. This 
fact is a tribute to the hard work and 
high professional standards of one 
man—Mel Ruder. 

Mr. President, the March 1963 issue 
of the Quill, a monthly magazine pub- 
lished by the professional journalistic 
society, Sigma Delta Chi, carried an ar- 
ticle describing the Hungry Horse News 
and its founder. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article, written by Mr. Jo- 
seph Mader, be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Today our society is so organized, inte- 
grated, mechanized, coordinated and ani- 
mated that man is denied one of his strongest 
inherent drives—the need for identification. 

For the creative man—say the journalists— 
this frustration in loss of individuality is 
Intolerable. But it is not insoluble. The 
answer lies, I believe, in the newspaper that 
reflects the man. For most aspiring journal- 
ists, that would limit them to the commu- 
nity newspaper—the “weakly,” as pseudo- 
cynics and captious critics of the weekly 
sometimes snidely call it. 

Let others make out an equal case for the 
suburban press. It is being demonstrated 
daily as a satisfying and profitable outlet 
for the creative energies of newsmen. But 
it is not of this growing and inviting field 
that I write today. 

I choose as living proof of a great adven- 
ture in newspapering that is still open to 
the daring, the ingenious and the hardwork- 
ing man or woman—the community news- 

- paper. 

How many newsmen, actual or aspiring, 
have said: “The only life for me would be to 
have my own paper.” 

Few can achieve that goal today. The 
complexities of publication, added to the 
sharpness of competition for audience and 
the adv dollar, constitute formidable 
walls. But it is to these few I would beckon, 
though the call could well be welcomed by 
many. 

To present my example, this is a report on 
one who realized his dream. In short, this 
is the story of Melvin H. Ruder and the Hun- 
gry Horse News. He is its founder, editor, 
and publisher. 

Never heard of it, you say? Well then, 
you are not reading your professional jour- 
nals or the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD closely 

m. See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, August 
14, 1962, for instance. 

Pounded August 8, 1946, In a two-story 
log cabin in Columbia Falls, Mont., the Hun- 
gry Horse News started from scratch. As 
Ruder put it: “We started with a camera, a 
portable typewriter, $2.50 desk, and Navy 
= 75 


Without seeking to butter up a newsman 
who doesn't need it, I might say that Ruder 
started with much more than that. Going 
for him he had a lot of good ideas, a con- 
summate skill at ferreting out news, a keen 
eye for a photo and the artistry and patience 
to get it, an extraordinary amount of enter- 
prise and a deep reserve of guts. 

He has built his newspaper from the 
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ground and a log cabin, and has reached a 
circulation of just under 4,000, the highest 
of any weekly in Montana. He served as 
president of the Montana State Press Associ- 
ation in 1958. He was named to the Gover- 
nor’s special committee to encourage tour- 
ism in Montana. His paper became the offi- 
cial newspaper of Flathead County through 
competitive bidding, even though it is not 
published in the county seat of Kalispell, city 
of 10,151, which has a daily. 

And, should anyone question the wisdom 
of the Flathead county commissioners, it 
might be pointed out that the Hungry Horse 
News is published in a town of 2,132 pop- 
ulation, What other community weekly 
newspaper in the United States can boast 
a paid circulation nearly twice the number 
of men, women, and children within the city 
limits? Flathead County has 32,965 people 
(1960 census) and 32,964 know about, and 
often read, the Hungry Horse News (1963 
opinionated guess). 

Ruder perhaps feels fenced in at times 
(indeed, he complains only of the grind), 
but to offset that feeling, he has served as 
correspondent for four dailies, including also 
the one in Kalispell for a time. 

“We'll scoop ourselves on accidents, fires, 
and so forth,“ he says, with what sparks of 
dedication to news. 

Not only is he dedicated, but knowledge- 
able on world affairs. He has had experi- 
ence as a university teacher, national park 
publicity photographer, industrial public re- 
lations worker, and at sea and in foreign 
lands as a Navy officer. A few years ago he 
was among the first few journalists to take 
an undersea cruise on the Nautilus off New 
London, Conn. A year or so later he made 
an observation tour of NASA activities at 
Cape Canaveral, Fla. In between, he has 
hopped over much of the Nation and capped 
his 1962 summer by covering, in person and 
en camera, the entire Seattle World's Fair 
on opening day. 

Provincial? Ingrown? Narrow horizons? 
Would that more of our metropolitan journ- 
alists knew such boundaries. 

He was elected a director of the Bank of 
Columbia Falls in 1949. He tells it this 


way: 

“Had to borrow money to purchase the 
stock. I was elated. I'm a bank director 
who at the time didn’t know what it was to 
have more than $100 cash.” 

The success of the Hungry Horse News is 
a tribute to editorial process, determination 
in balanced and honest reporting, a devo- 
tion to community affairs and homegrown 
reporting of those affairs, a concentration 


‘on photographic coverage that would put 


many a daily to shame, a distinterest in any- 
thing canned, whether it be news, editorials, 
cartoons, features or handouts. His phi- 
losophy is a complete disavowal of the idea 
that the editor is only a mirror to reflect de- 
velopments, without providing them with 
the flavor and commentary that puts them 
in their proper setting. 

Says Ruder; “I don't consider myself an 
unbiased reporter. I believe that a weekly 
editor should practice personal journalism.” 

In nugget form that paper's success story 
stems from > 

An eight-column newspaper—almost as 
wide as it is long. 

Every inch of copy with local impact. 
Every page (almost) decorated with some 
of the finest news and human interest pic- 
tures that have ever delighted these far- 
sighted optics. 

Every editorial locally written, with local 
application, and signed by the editor, who 
produces them all. 

Every column and every correspondent's 
contribution clearly attributed. 

Every story covered that's fit for family 
reading, even when it tells about the editor’s 
own vagaries and mishaps as a driver result- 
ing in confrontation with the law. 
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Every dog, cat, horse, mouse, muskrat, 
deer, elk, moose, bear, antelope, mountain 
goat, lion, and sheep within a 50-mile range 
that gets into the news is reported, photo- 
graphed, and maybe interviewed. If they're 
not newsworthy, they are educated to be- 
come 5o. 

Every tot becomes a candidate for im- 
mortalization in a Hungry Horse News pic- 
ture—especially if he or she Is cute, cunning, 
or capricious, 

Every VIP who comes within whistling 
distance of Columbia Falls is cornered and 
photographed—and by simply stepping out- 
side the News“ office, he is captured on film 
with a background made up of the breath- 
ae peaks in and around Glacier National 

ark. 

Every issue during recent years has had a 
charming, localized, and highly personalized 
column by the News’ own Washington cor- 
respondent. (Alas, the lure of the mountains 
and the West drew him away from the capital 
late in 1962.) 

Every once in a while the News carries as 
a regular feature (that is, as regular as an 
Indian US. marshal can be on an Indian 
reservation which bursts with irregularities) 
a column of news from Heart Butte, Mont. 
This is written by one John Tatsey, the 
police,” as he identifies himself. Its lan- 
guage is of a flavor that would give dyspepsia 
to H. W. Fowler, cause a severe case of mi- 
graine for Bergen Evans, and inspire Theo- 
dore M. Bernstein to write another “Watch 
Your Language.” And Ruder has it set in 
type just as John writes jt—an exercise in 
freedom of expression that deserves a memo- 
rial. But John has often been memorialized 
by Congress, for his literary pieces have been 
reproduced intact in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. In truth, the Hungry Horse News 
may have to credit its frequent mention in 
the Recorp to Tatsey more than to its more 
restrained talent. 

An audit-minded reader will rightly ask: 
“How is the News doing as a business?” 

Well, in circulation it's tops, as noted 
above: scattered in 47 States, 2,405 in the 
county; 2,730 in Montana; nearly 1,000 in 
other States; and more than a score in for- 
eign countries. Subscription prices vary 
from 10 cents for single copies to $3 for 6 
months or $5 a year outside Montana, 

Admittedly, not all of that out-of-county 
circulation is profitable to local advertisers, 
but they recognize the pull this newspaper 
has for potential visitors to the Flathead and 
Glacier National Park. Tourism and sports 
are big business in Columbia Falis, as in most 
of Montana, Advertisers are loyal and regu- 
lar. They get a good return on their invest- 
ment. And they strongly support the two 
big pictorial special editions Ruder publishes 
each year—one a summer vacation special, 
e other a pre-Christmas holiday confec- 

on, 

Figures on gross and net incomes worry 
Ruder some. They have not kept propor- 
tional pace with the amazing growth in cir- 
gras nor with advancing costs of produc- 

on. . 

For example: he reports that in 1955 the 
paper's gross was slightly more than $50,000, 
with a net of $11,000, In 1960 the gross was 
$59,636, but dropped in 1961 to $55,623, with 
a net of 88.940. - 

Somewhat dolefully, if modestly, Ruder 
writes: “I don't think we are particularly a 
Success story. We were much more so 5 and 
10 years ago. * * Obviously this is a free 


In 1962, says Ruder, “we hit our circula- 
tion peak. This was also a good year finan- 
cially because it was an election advertising 
year and the first year of the county official 
newspaper contract. We also had a smaller 
payroll of $22,205.51 compared to $26,032.80 
for 1961. The T962 gross, I anticipate, will be 
back to about $60,000.” 
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land. Weare completely solvent, and I could 
leave. I don't want to. We are not 
depressed. For one thing, we are too busy.” 

Solvent? You bet. Consider this: from a 
first-floor cabin shop, originally sparsely out- 
fitted with much used and some cast-off 
equipment, the inventory now shows almost 
all new machinery. Nearly all of the stuff 
with which volume 1, No. 1 was founded has 
made way for brand new tools, machinery 
and office installations since 1950. 

Ruder bolls down the investment factors 
and comments: 

“We started with a $600 Linotype purchased 
from a preacher in Miles City. Now, we have 
a building on which we carry $15,000 insur- 
ance, a 90 percent policy that doesn't cover 
foundations, etc, It would cost better than 
$20,000 to replace the structure. The origi- 
nal building was erected when carpenters got 
under $2 an hour; now they are paid $3.50. 
Our equipment insurance covers $16,000 re- 
placement, with the last revision made in 
1960. Our stock shows at $2,500, but that 
should be listed at more.” 

Taken into consideration must be such 
family acquisitions as: a $25,000 home, com- 
plete with two fireplaces, a Hammond organ 
in a 30-foot living room with big windows; 
about 2 acres of forested land—and all paid 
for. The same thing might be said for the 
eyestopping Hungry Horse News building, 
with its big lawn—all paid for. 

“In our financial solvency,” Ruder points 
out, Ruth (his wife) has been an important 
factor. We built our home in 1951 when we 
were still paying for the office and equipment 
and she continued to teach at the high 
school, full time for 2 years and part time 
for 2 years until we got on our feet.” 

Ruder has a payroll that includes a printer 
foreman, a Journeyman printer and appren- 
tice; a preacher, who works 2 days as a print- 
er's helper; a housewife, who works on sub- 
scriptions and types correspondents’ and 
columnists’ work; a writer of social items; a 
high school student who helps with mailing 
and does yard work; his wife, who helps with 
the bookkeeping and general records; and a 
daughter, now a freshman at Montana State 
University. who has been earning money as a 
News’ typist, proofreader and subscription 
file keeper. 

Ruder pays his printer foreman $145 a 
week minimum and another printer $121. 
“We'd be in a pickle without good printers,” 
he comments. “You cannot have a decent 
paper without good printers and they are 
worth their salary.” 

Lest the reader conclude, quite under- 
standably, that this is a biased report, I in- 
vited the evaluation of the Hungry Horse 
News and its editor from representative 
leaders of Columbia Falls, Mont. Here are 
excerpts from what two wrote: 

Mayor LaMar G. Orndorff: The Hungry 
Horse News is an outstanding weekly news- 
paper. Many local people wait at the post 
office on Thursday evening to get their copies. 
The editorials infiuence and carry much 
weight with local citizens. The news, mostly 
local in scope, is pleasantly presented and 
well received by the readers. I would 
sum up by saying that the Hungry Horse 
News editor is an outstanding citizen work- 
ing for progress in this area and is certainly 
an economic asset to our city. 

D.A. Davall, president of the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce: “Mel is energetic and ex- 
tremely thorough in his research, fussy as an 
old maid about the quality of his printing, 
and he has a personal character reputation 
that is to be envied. * * People here are 
proud of the paper.” 

But, I weigh as of great importance the 
unsolicited opinions of an assortment of 
readers from near and far, selected from let- 
ters to the editor. As Ruder says, “These 
messages constitute some of the rewards 
of this business.” Here are excerpts from a 
sampling: 
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Mrs. Betty P. Smith, Monrovia, Calif.: 
“Your very interesting Christmas paper came 
today and all the lovely snow scenes and 
scenic pletures were so enjoyed by me.. 
I shall keep the scenic section, as I do love to 
look at all that wonderful country. 

Mr. and Mrs. David Nelson, West Kalispell, 
Mont.: We are going to send it (the Christ- 
mas special edition) to a cousin in Sweden, 
one to Norway, and one to our son in Plenty- 
wood, Mont. We sure enjoy the Hungry 
Horse News. * * * It is the best present she 
(a daughter) could give me. It is the best 
paper we ever had, with the wonderful pic- 
tures, and we have had papers from all over 
the East and West. 

Mel's own summation on acceptance (so- 
cial and otherwise), ethics, and identifica- 
tion, expressed to me at various times: 

“I'm not a popular editor here. We don't 
entertain much. I’m not a joiner, but I've 
been to more school board meetings through 
the years than has any members of the 
board. * 1 don’t play poker with the 
boys, or join in the morning coffee break. 

There's much personal satisfaction living 
in the Flathead, and we like the rustic log 
Hungry Horse News Building * * * and our 
home with its view of the mountains * * * 
and we like our neighbors. We have been 
favored with a good staff, * * * I expect 
a man stays more alive working on a paper 
than teaching. [d really like this life 
100 percent, if it permitted some days away. 
„» I'd like to be a publisher who, could 
pick up (a few of) those trips with some 
ease.” (Ruder referred especially to an Air 
Force invitation to go to Cape Canaveral 
again, this time Oct, 23-25, 1962, during 
Cuba turmoil.) 

At t times Mel has been disposed 
to wax a bit philosophic about his profession: 

“Have you noticed that we are getting more 
personal in our journalism? Now we'll ban- 
ner story a trip to a Canadian park or the 
Bismark (N. Dak.) Zoo, and we sell papers. 
Those personal stories do better than the 
conventional city council meeting line 
stories.” 

Periodically, in his observations about his 
work, he touches on the fact that there is 
too much of it, that night work is an ac- 
cepted 4- or 5-day-a-week affair, that vaca- 
tions come too frequently and are too short. 
But, he sums up: 

"We like being editor of the Hungry Horse 
News. * * * It is a good life being editor- 
reporter-photographer of a picture newspaper 
in scenic America. * We'd like the job 
better were it 51 instead of 52 full weeks each 
year.” 

I like this further note, on which I rest the 
case for the weekly newsman: 

“Have some good friends. * * * Get along 
fine with the preachers. * * * I'm some- 
thing of a moralist and one of my achieve- 
ments was turning down the lottery drawn 
number at the summer rodeo which would 
have given me a free round-trip for two to 
the Seattle Fair (or $250). I won't accept 
a lottery winning. It's the second time I've 
won and turned down the prize. Because I 
don’t smoke, people think I don’t drink. We 
do when we feel like it.” 

III bet he also feels that he wouldn't trade 
places with Henry Luce. 


Mark Van Doren on Robert Frost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
greatly honored to bring to my col- 
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leagues’ attention a memorable article 
written by Mark Van Doren on his close 
friend, Robert Frost. 

Entitled “Recollections of Robert 
Frost,” the article appeared in an excel- 
lent publication sponsored by the Friends 
of the Columbia University Libraries, 
namely, Columbia Library Columns. 
The article appeared in the May 1963 
issue, 


As a famous and distinguished poet 
and Pulitizer Prize winner, Van Doren 
knew Robert Frost for more than 40 
years. It was Van Doren who was 
selected to read some of Frost’s poems at 
the memorial service for Frost held in 
my district—at Amherst, Mass.—shortly 
after the death of the beloved poet. 

Now that Frost is dead, there continues 
to be a strangeness in the New England 
that he revered. I noticed this and com- 
mented upon it during a recent trip to 
the area that he loved so well. What is 
reassuring is the certainty that Frost 
will be read and reread as long as men 
stay on this earth and remember. 

This remarkable tribute by Mark Van 
Doren, more than anything I have read, 
brings the enduring qualities of the great 
poet to mind. I am indeed happy and 
proud to make it available for a wider 
readership: 

RECOLLECTIONS OF ROBERT Frost 
(By Mark Van Doren) 

My first meeting with Robert Frost must 

have been more than 40 years 


slowly or swiftly as the case 
he could discover what its subject was. 
Not that he liked the word “subject” either. 
No, it was more like “something on the 
chest that had to be got off,” something un- 
defined till the poem was there to define 
it. If a prose note could have done this 
for him,.a prose note would have been 
enough. Prose, however, did not suffice. 
There had to be a poem to tell him what he 
felt. And to tell others, If they cared to 
know. 

Which last reminds me that until his 
dying day, Frost refused to say what any 
of his poems meant. “It means what it 
says,” he declared, and of course this was 
the proper—as it is the classic—answer to 
that question which ought never to be 
asked—even by schoolteachers, and indeed 
least of all by them. But here was Frost 
saying in 1963 what he had said before in 
1923; he was all one piece, he was consis- 
tent throughout. His great themes occur 
and reoccur, and possibly they are all but 
aspects of a single theme with which he was 
possessed from the start, though it will 
never be easy to say what that was. Some- 
thing, however, to do with the difficulty of 
knowing. He wanted to know, and he found 
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it hard. The desire made him serious, the 
difficulty made him humorous, as two coup- 
lets, written years apart, compendiously at- 
test: 


“We dance round in a ring and suppose 

But the Secret sits in the middle and 
knows. 

Forgive O Lord, my little Jokes on Thee 

And I'll forgive Thy great big one on me.” 


My next memory of him dates from the 
time preceding the publication of West- 
Running Brook” (1928), several poems out of 
which he sent to me at the Nation, where I 
was literary editor, saying that I could print 
them if I liked. Of course, I printed them 
all, after some charming correspondence 
about changes he wished to make; he was 
never done with a poem, he said, until it was 
beyond recall. It was perhaps during the 
same year that he wrote me in another con- 
nection, this time quite sharpy. I was com- 
piling “An Anthology of World Poetry,” and 
I had asked him, he thought for too few 
of his poems. My choice, if I remember his 
words, was slighting and perfunctory; and 
he suggested that we both forget the whole 
thing. My letter explaining the grand scale 
on which the volume was conceived, a scale 
precluding the use of many poems by any 
contemporary American, was answered at 
once by a very sweet one in which he nobly 
took everything back. I had asked him for 
further poems, acknowledging after all the 
justice of his complaint, but this was not 
his point at the moment. “Treat me well,” 
he wrote, “and you'll be expected to treat 
me better.” So we ended on good terms 
with each other and those same terms per- 
sisted with each other, and those same terms 
persisted till his death. 

Their very persistence could trouble me 
sometimes. He did me many favors—for ex- 
ample, he recommended me to his own pub- 
lisher—and he often expressed regard for 
me behind my back, knowing doubtless that 
word of this would reach me, as it invariably 
did. Why then did I not seek him out more 
often than I did? For although I loved and 
respected no living writer more than I did 
him, I still did not follow him about. Not 
that he wanted to be followed about, but 
he noticed something special in my case; 
and one evening when I sat next to him in 
the apartment of Joseph Blumenthal, the 
printer whose work he valued before that 
of all others, he suddenly leaned over and 
asked me: “Why don't we see each other 
ot tener?“ I decided then and there to speak 
the truth. “It's quite simple,” I grinned and 
said: “I'm afraid.” “Afraid of what?” Of 
course, he knew, but I told him anyway. 
“Why, of being found out. Of learning that 
your illusions about me, such as they are, 
have suddenly been shattered by something 
I said or did. So I say and do as little as 
I can. I merely write about you and review 
you from a distance.” He leaned over again, 
this time far enough so that he could tap 
my knee. “Now, now. Nobody's ever found 
out. There's nothing to that.” There was 
plenty to it though, and 30 years earlier he 
had said so in his poem Revelation“: 


But oh, the agitated heart 
Tul someone really find us out.” 


The heart, that fine poem says, both does 
and does not want to be revealed. And only 
now was this fully clear to me. 

I did see Frost on many occasions; or fall- 
ing that, messages went back and forth be- 
tween us. He knew my opinion of his poetry, 
for I stated it in articles and reviews, pre- 
ferring, as I had said to him, the public to 
the private way of letting him know. Face 
to face, we said remarkably little about his 
work. “Is it holding up?“ he might sud- 
denly ask me. “It certainly is,“ might be all 
that I would answer, and the understate- 
ment satisfied him. He always pretended not 
to have read what was written about him. 
This fooled nobody, though once it almost 
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fooled me. In 1949, after my review of his 
“Complete Poems" had appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune, I was sitting at dinner 
with him and others at the Bread Loaf Inn, 
Vermont. I hoped he had read this particu- 
lar piece, but concluded otherwise when 
someone asked him if he had and he seemed 
to mutter No.“ I appealed to Mrs. Morrison 
next to me realizing that she knew if any- 
body did, and was astonished to hear her 
whisper: “He knows it by heart.” The re- 
view, let me say here, had taken for its text 
the whole of Revelation.“ Both of us again 
had been found out. 


My last meeting with Frost was in May of 
1962, when I spent 2 days with him at his 
cabin up the hill from Mrs. Morrison's house 
in Vermont. A motion picture about him 
was underway, and I had been asked to talk 
with him before the cameras, (My wife and 
I, visitors there two summers earlier, had of 
course enjoyed our afternoon without benefit 
of technicians.) Even with the technicians 
on this occasion, the time passed easily, and 
we talked of many things I wish now that I 
could remember eyery word. Come to think 
of it, I did see him once after this, at the 
Poetry Festival in Washington during Oc- 
tober, 1962. But then he was usually In a 
crowd, and I did not push forward. Nor 
could I stay for the evening performance 
when he remarked, in an interval between 
two poems he was reading: Poetry and poll- 
tics? They're not quite the same. Poetry is 
about the grief, politics about the griev- 
ances.” I suppose he never said anything 
better than that. 


For Civil Rights but Against Bigger 
Government in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 20, 1963 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, I am for 
civil rights. Civil means citizenship and 
I am for citizenship rights for all Amer- 
icans. We must not and would not turn 
back the clock. The colored people are 


now attending all public schools down in- 


my part of the country. And so far as 
I am concerned, they may come to my 
church and I have seen some of them do 
so or they may join my church with my 
vote supporting them. On several occa- 
sions I have spoken in their churches 
when they have invited me to come. 
They fought for our country. They pay 
taxes to support our Government, They 
are entitled to go to tax-supported 
schools, tax-supported libraries, tax- 
supported parks and golf courses. And 
certainly Christianity requires courtesy, 
civility, compassion, decency, and kind- 
ness for all members of the human fam- 
ily one toward another, regardless of 
race or color. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we are now being 
told by the Kennedy administration that 
we should enact a law under the guise 
of civil rights to declare practically all 
business enterprises, big and little, as 
component parts of interstate commerce 
so that the Attorney General, Robert 
Kennedy, will have authority to compel 
any privately owned business to sur- 
render its freedom and do exactly what 
big government thinks should be done 
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June 
under a given set of circumstances. Now 
Iam against that proposal “with all four 
feet off the ground.” 

If a privately owned business wants to 
refuse my own self any service of any 
kind, whether a haircut or a hamburger 
or a bed for the night, that business en- 
terprise ought to have that right. If 
the business does not like my appear- 
ance or my manner of speech or my per- 
sonality, then under “freedom’s holy 
light” it should have a perfect right to 
decline me and to refuse my money. 

Like Thomas Jefferson, I am against 

the exercise of tyranny over mankind, 
And I am against destroying the free- 
dom of privately owned business in or- 
der to meet all the whims of every orga- 
nized group that says we need an abso- 
lute Government up in Washington so 
as to tell us how and why and where to 
run our privately owned business that 
we have bought with our blood and sweat 
and toil and tears. 
The courts have already, in my way of 
thinking, reached the point of complete 
absurdity in construing nearly all voca- 
tions and commercial activities on earth 
as a part of interstate commerce. This 
has been done by proponents of big gov- 
ernment who wish to make it even big- 
ger. Autocracy does not always take 
the form of a crowned head upon a 
tyrant. Sometimes you may even find 
it in a plutocracy here on the Potomac. 
Or you may bet your best Barlow knife 
that it could bounce up in some big 
bureaucracy or even in a Federal court 
calling itself an arm of Government. 

I stand with Abraham Lincoln who 
once said: 

Those who deny freedom to others deserve 
it not for themselves and, under a just God, 
cannot long retain it. 


And I feel, Mr. Speaker, that we should 
not deny this same desired freedom to 
any privately owned business, whether 
big, or little, to operate within the scope 
of its own discretion and according to 
prevailing law rather than according to 
the dictatorship of big government up 
in Washington a thousand miles away 
from Joe Doakes' front door or the cash 
register of some private business enter- 
prise back in the hinterlands of America. 

When the Lord was here on earth He 
interfered with private business opera- 
tions only one time and that was when 
these operations were being coriducted in 
the sacred precincts of the temple itself 
rather than in privately owned stalls out 
in the market place. On that particular 
occasion, He made a whip and drove all 
of them out of the temple. But on other 
occasions, it seems that people were per- 
mitted to exercise their free choices 
within the discretion of their consciences 
even though this policy did produce a 
cross. I believe we should always have 
reasonable freedom in the legal conduct 
of a privately owned business. This 
seems to be good Americanism and I am 
willing to stand on this and abide by it. 

If we run every peanut stand in Amer- 
ica from Washington, then we are no 
better off than all those unfortunate peo- 
ple whose lives and liberties are com- 
pletely dominated and governed from 
the Kremlin. “Government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people” 
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does not refer to the people on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue in Washington but rather 
to the people on Main Street out in some 
Podunk, Mo. Let us hope and trust that 
the wellsprings of our Government will 
always be right out among the people 
rather than among the big cats and bu- 
reaucrats up here in Washington. 


The Preposterous Civil Rights Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr, Speaker, in an 
editorial which appeared in the Vicks- 
burg, Miss., Evening Post of June 20, 
1963, the editor aptly points out the 
tremendous and unconstitutional powers 
which the Attormey General of the 
United States would be assuming if the 
President's civil rights package is written 
into law. 

The editorial emphasized that the is- 
sue of civil rights is not a movement of 
freedom-loving people, but is a shrewdly 
calculated drive of power-mad politicians 
wishing to dupe good Americans into the 
belief that the only way to provide equal 
opportunity is to give the Federal Gov- 
ernment more coercive powers. These 
extraordinary powers would be used 
against Americans who still uphold the 
sanctity of the Constitution. 

I commend this editorial to the atten- 
tion of the House: 

Tue Crvm RicuTs PACKAGE PROPOSAL 

The most far reaching, and we might add 
preposterous, proposal ever submitted by an 
American President went to the Congress 
yesterday. President Kennedy's omnibus 
civil rights proposal is a misnomer. Mas- 
querading under the guise of rights, it 
strikes down the rights of private individuals 
and completely negates one of the inalicn- 
able rights referred to in the Declaration of 
Independence—tife, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. The forced integration under 
this proposal will strip away from the in- 
dividual his liberty and his freedom to choose 
his associates, to determine how his business 
should be conducted, and how he should 
manage his own affairs. 

The clever hand of the Attorney General 
of the United States is clearly seen in the 
proposal, 

Under the President's proposal, the Attor- 
ney General would have the authority to sue 
in an alleged discrimination case, if the 
rejected individual could not finance the 
case himself. Which means the Attorney 
General would sue in every case. The pro- 
posal also would authorize the Attorney 
General to initiate Federal court suits to 
force desegregation of public schools and 
colleges when students have been denied 
equal protection of the laws, which would 
open the gates to a flood of unwarranted and 
questionable complaints. 

What man living, should have such power 
in America? The hysteria which has been 
created by the racial demonstrations, has 
been fanned and encouraged by the Attorney 
General, and the President used the racial 
demonstrations as a threat to win support 
for his program. 

We strongly urge the members of the Mis- 
sissippi delegation in the Congress, and par- 
ticularly Senators EastLAND and STENNIS, to 
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oppose this vicious legislation with every 
ounce of their energy. Althugh aimed at 
the South in particular, the program strikes 
at the very vitals of the American concept, 
for wholesale compulsion has no part in a 
free nation, nor will legislation, passed under 
the stress of passion and politics, do any- 
thing but damage the Nation. 

It was particularly impressive that the 
President cautioned against any demonstra- 
tions at the Capitol to protest an expected 
southern filibuster against his proposals, 
stating: “Unruly tactics or pressures will not 
help and may hinder the effective considera- 
tion of these measures.” Yet he was silent 
when unruly tactics and pressures were used, 
and are still being used in other sections. 
While playing politics to the limit, Mr. Ken- 
nedy piously. begged the Congress to set 
aside sectional and political ties. 

The battle has been joined. It is a battle 
of compulsion against freedom—of political 
power against liberty, and it will be fought 
under the umbrella of passion and emotion 
which has been deliberately created to help 
establish a complete Federal dictatorship. 


West Side Committee for Civil Rights, 
New York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
Tam proud to report to my colleagues the 
formation of the West Side Committee 
for Civil Rights. This committee is a 
splendid example of what can be done 
and must be done in communities every- 
where to help in the civil rights struggle. 
The West Side Committee has wide- 
spread sponsorship and support through- 
out the community. The following is a 
list of sponsoring organizations: 

The lst of sponsoring organizations now 
include: PDR-Woodrow Wilson Democrats; 
Heights Reform Democrats; Hudson Con- 
servation Project; League of West Side Or- 
ganizations; New York Chapter, NAACP; 
Physicians’ Forum; Reform Independent 
Democrats; Riverside Democrats; Riverside 
Park Playgrounds Committee; Stephen Wise 
Free Synagogue; West Side Chapter, Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress; Manhattan Women's 
Division, American Jewish Congress; West 
Side Democrats; Ansonia Independent Demo- 
crats; P.S. No. 87; West Side Chapter of the 
ADA; Association of Catholic Trade Unions; 
Ethical Culture Society; Bloomingdale Con- 
servation Project; West 88th-Olst Neighbor- 
hood Association; West 87th Street Block 
Association; Riverside Edgecomb Neighbor- 
hood Association; Washington Heights; 
Hamilton Grange Culture Committee; Stry- 
kers Bay Neighborhood Council; and Catholic 
Young Adults Club. 


The committee was not organized to 
be just a committee of good intentions, 
but an active force for civil rights. It 
has issued a remarkable document en- 
titled A Declaration of Responsibility” 
which spells out its program. I believe 
that this document merits our attention. 
In addition, on June 25 the committee 
sponsored a successful rally for civil 
right on the West Side at which Rev. 
Fred L. Shuttlesworth of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference de- 
livered an inspired address. 

I submit for the attention of my col- 
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leagues the Declaration of Responsibility 
of the West Side Committee for Civil 
Rights: 
A DECLARATION OF RESPONSIBILITY 
(By the West Side Committee for Civil 
Rights) . 

Residents of the West Side of New York, 
of all races, creeds, and ethnic origins, ex- 
tend the hand of fellowship to our fellow 
citizens in the South who are valiantly seek- 
ing to attain the liberties and equalities 
which are the essence of American democ- 


racy. 

We accept our own responsibility to par- 
ticipate actively in the struggle: 

We congratulate President Kennedy on his 
recent firm support of the Just demands of 
Negroes, North and South, for the imple- 
mentation of their civil, academic, and 
legal rights. We look forward to the intro- 
duction and passage of Federal legislation 
that will promote more effective integration 
in the public schools, State-supported col- 
leges, universities, and public facilities, 
abolish restrictive covenants in housing, 
eliminate discrimination in business, indus- 
try and labor unions, and repeal poll taxes 
and literacy tests for voters. 

In the meanwhile, however, we demand 
that the President now use the extensive 
executive powers already at his command to 
end the disrespect for human rights and 
dignity now rampant in the South. 

But the principal responsibility, we accept 
for ourselves—to participate actively in the 
struggle of the Negro and Puerto Rican in 
our own neighborhood for equality of educa- 
tion of opportunity and of status. There- 
fore, West Side residents of whatever race, 
creed, or economic status, who live 
side by side, resolve to do so as brothers— 
and, to that end, join in the following 
solemn pledges: 

We pledge: 

1. To support and respect municipal, 
State and Federal antidiscrimination laws. 

2. To assure our landlords that we will 
welcome people of all races as next door 
neighbors. 

3. To appeal to landlords, realtors and 
lending institutions to end all discrimina- 
tory practices in West Side housing—and to 
exert the pressure of public condemnation 
on those who do not respond. 

4. To insure, through constant vigilance 
and specific action, that business, industry 
and banking in our area be conducted with- 
out discrimination in policy and practices. 

5. To pay particular attention to the hir- 
ing practices of restaurants, building sites 
and utility companies in our neighborhood. 

6. To exert all possible influence on labor 
unions to open their memberships and train- 
ing programs to Negroes and Puerto Ricans. 

7. To support the complete integration of 
our public schools, not only in terms of 
total school population, but also on the 
classroom level, 

8, To encourage the further integration of 
our neighborhood's independent schools as 
well. 

9, To see to it that our own children, in 
their most impressionable years, learn the 
value of brotherhood by example and prac- 
tice as by precept. 

10. To reevaluate our own individual atti- 
tudes and activities, so as to end all vestiges 
of prejudice and discrimination in all as- 
pects of our own daily lives. 

To these ends we resolve to maintain the 
West Side Committee for Civil Rights as a 

ent organization to assure the im- 
plementation of our firm resolves—and we 
invite all our neighbors to join us in this 
declaration of responsibility. 

We pledge the devotion of hand and heart 
to the democratic principles of equality, 
justice and brotherhood, which alone can 
translate the American dream into the 
American reality, here on the West Side and 
throughout our beloved country. 
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Law of the Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Revilo P. Oliver has written a cogent re- 
view of Warren Jefferson Davis“ newest 
bock entitled “Law of the Land,” pub- 
lished by Carlton Press. 

I am sure Members will find the fol- 
lowing excerpts from Dr. Oliver’s review 
to be of interest, particularly in the light 
of recent events: 

Excerrrs From Review or Law OF THE 
LAND,” BY Dr. REVvILO P. OLIVER, MEMBER 
or THE FACULTY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO 
Much has been written about the present 

Supreme Court, but the fundamental issues 

are, I believe, most clearly presented from 

the legal point of view in a book just pub- 
lished: Warren Jefferson Davis“ Law of the 

Land,” Carlton Press, New York, $3.50. 
Mr. Davis is a recognized authority on 

jurisprudence. Among his numerous books 

are treatises on Aeronautical Law, and the 

Law of Radio Communications, which are 

highly esteemed even by “liberals” in our 

law schools. In his new book, he reviews 
the anti-American acts of the persons who 
are acting as Justices of our Supreme Court, 
and he suggests appropriate legal means of 
protecting the United States against them. 

Mr. Davis shows that the Court has re- 
peatedly repudiated the Constitution, and 
even the basic concept of law itself, by im- 
pudently claiming that the Constitution 

whenever it is the whim of the 

Supreme Court to say that conditions have 

changed. This cheap sophistry, unworthy 

of a high school freshman in a practice de- 
bate, makes the Court’s violation of law but 
the more disgraceful. 

Mr. Davis further shows that the Court 
is already laying the foundation for a final 
act of usurpation and treason. 

Mr. Davis considers the Court's usurpa- 
tion in the context of the whole drive to 
destroy the sovereignty of each of the States 
united by the Constitution. He does not 
forget, as some bitter critics of the Court 
seem to do, that the responsibility for the 
progressive subversion of our Republic can- 
not be placed on the Court alone. 

As Mr. Davis points out, adequate and 
fully Constitutional remedies for each and 
every one of the Court's misdeeds have been 
always avallable to the Congress, to the 
legislatures of the several States, and to the 
American people—and at the time that he 
wrote, not one of these remedies had been 
invoked. The responsibility for the sub- 
version, therefore, must be shared by all 
who sat idly by and permitted it. 

When we consider the activities of the 
Court, therefore, we must follow Mr. Davis 
in dis g clearly between decisions 
which, however erroneous or perverse, are 
made in the exercise of the “limited au- 
thority that may lawfully be exercised by 
the Court under the Constitution, and de- 
cisions in which the Court arrogates to itself 
powers not granted to it by the Constitu- 
tion. The former are valid; the latter have 
no more legal force than a rhyme in Mother 
Goose. 

As Mr. Davis says: “It is clear that where 
the members of the Court have not acted 
within the authority granted, we are not 
dealing with a Court, but with the un- 
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authorized and therefore unlawful acts of 
the individual members.” 

It is not possible to dispute this con- 
clusion, 

Mr. Davis' book is perhaps most valuable 
because it will force every reader to think 
about what the law really is. 


Nontariff Curbs Against American 
Exports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
tents of an article from the New York 
Times are worthy of comment. It does 
not tell one-fourth of the barriers that 
are now in existence and have been 
known to be in force against items pro- 
duced in the United States for export. 

The people who supported the admin- 
istration’s trade bill in the last session 
of Congress have seen two assumptions 
blow up and come to naught: first, that 
Britain would be admitted to the Com- 
mon Market; and second that the nations 
involved would readily remove their non- 
tariff curbs. 

The administration’s strategy of push- 
ing this trade legislation through with- 
out more evidence and facts has created 
a great deal of uncertainty, and has 
raised more serious problems for our 
nation than previously existed. 

The case of coal and the poultry in- 
dustry offers ample proof as to the 
validity of that statement. 

As à part of my remarks, I would like 
to include the article written by Richard 
E. Mooney: 

U.S. Srupres NonTARIVF CURBS IN PREPARING 
ror TRADE TALKS 
(By Richard E. Mooney) 

WasHINGTON, June 1.—Osaka, Japan, pro- 
hibits wide automobiles—Detroit size—from 
its downtown streets during business hours. 
France prohibits advertising of grain 
liquors—whiskies, but not wines. 

These are two examples of nontariff re- 
strictions on trade, restrictions that can be 
just as effective as tariffs and often even 
more so. If an Osakan cannot drive an 
American car downtown, why should he buy 
one? If a Frenchman cannot read burbon 
advertising, what is to whet his taste for it? 

These and other nontariff barriers are the 
very heart of preparations under way here 
now for the big international trade negotia- 
tions next year. At this junction, these 
preparations take two forms. > 

First, Christian A. Herter, chief United 
States negotiator, and his staff are giving 
priority attention to tariffs that are excep- 
tionally high, to see whether they really im- 
pede trade in the high-tariff item or whether 
the trouble lies with nontariff factors. 

Second, the Department of Commerce is 
conferring with industry after industry to 
find out what the nontariff barriers are. 
It found out about French advertising from 
the burbon industry just this week. 

The work of the Herter office, joined by 
Officials of the State and Commerce Depart- 
ments, is aimed at a special clause written 
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into last week's agreement in Geneva on the 
general terms for the 1964 negotiations. 

The general terms are that tariff reduction 
shall be substantial, equal, and across the 
board. The special clause, inserted at 
France's insistence, says that in cases in 
which one country’s tariffs are particularly 
out of line with others, special adjust- 
ments—extra large cuts—shall be made. 

CLOSE SCRUTINY SEEN 


It was also agreed, however, that the spe- 
cial cuts would be made only where the 
tariff disparity is meaningful in trade 
terms—that is, where the high tariff, and 
not something else, is the meaningful ob- 
stacle to greater trade. The U.S. view is 
that close scrutiny will show that most 
extra-high tariffs are not meaningful. 

High tariffs on woolens, for instance, seem 
to be no impediment to imports. This ts 
why the U.S. industry is fighting so hard 
for more curbs. More to the point, however, 
is the case of many chemicals, another high- 
tariff group. Trade is limited. But the 
meaningful limitation is not the tariff rate 
itself. It is a special U.S. law that governs 
how the tariff is to be calculated. 

In still other cases it will surely be found 
that a high tariff really is an obstacle, and in 
these cases the special cuts will take effect. 

The precise rules for special cuts have yet 
to be negotiated, It is this that the Herter 
office is preparing for now, developing the 
U.S. position. - 

The Commerce Department's present series 
of conferences supplies grist for Mr. Herter's 
current exercise, but is aimed more specifi- 
cally at preparing for the big negotiations 
next year. The Department is inviting in- 
dustries to recommend what Mr. Herter and 
his team should ask for at the bargaining 
table. 

Would a cut in whisky tariffs permit 
greater sales in France, or should the United 
States demand repeal of the advertising ban? 
As one official evpressed it, “a big tariff cut 
means no more than shipping empty boxes 
if there is still a real restriction inside the 
country.” 

Osaka’s limit on cars, and France's on 
liquor ads, may not seem to spell the end 
of trade. But Italy has a road tax that 
puts an extra $450 duty on standard Amer- 
ican cars, $170 on U.S. compacts, $44 
on Volkswagons and only $17 on home- 
grown Flats. And Brazil and Colombia re- 
quire that importers deposit the full price— 
or more—of an imported item in advance of 
importation, thus tying up the importer's 
money and adding to the expense of import- 
ing. And Canada requires that tariffs on 
textiles be calculated on the basis of the 
highest price of sale in the last 6 months, ef- 
fectively inhibiting the importation of low- 
price mill ends. 

This is just a partial list, The department 
plans to have it completed by the end of 
August, after hearing perhaps 50 major in- 
dustries that are, or could be, important in- 
ternational traders. 


Actual negotiations on nontariff barriers 
will be difficult, If the barrier is a tax law, 
for instance, it could be repealed only by the 
legislature, not by a government negotiator 
at an international conference. In fact, this 
may be the way the deal is worked out—by 
tentative agreements among negotiators, 
subject to approval of their Congresses and 
Parliaments. 

The consideration of nontariff barriers 
seryes other purposes, too. As noted above, 
it helps in the evaluation of when a tariff 
cut is meaningful and when not. And the 
Commerce Department expects that it may 
also find some restrictions that are illegal on 
their face, because they violate the standing 
rules of the 50-nations General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. 
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The Wilderness Bill Means Positive 
Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr, SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, a call 
from some lumbermen who came into 
my office the other day and some visits 
with various Members of the House have 
led me to believe that there is one mis- 
understanding about the Wilderness 
Bill that can be readily corrected. It 
has to do with what is being called posi- 
tive action by Congress. 

The wilderness bill from the very be- 
ginning has called for positive action 
by Congress. That has been its purpose, 
and that seems to be the reason why it 
has been opposed by some of the very 
people who are creating this present 
misunderstanding. 

A few facts will be helpful and very 
interesting. 

ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES NOW TAKE THEIR 
OWN STEPS 

The first fact is that by not taking pos- 
itive action in this field—by not exer- 
cising its prerogatives—the Congress has 
created a vacuum and as a result we 
have seen administrative agencies take 
their own steps without congressional 
action. 

The Forest Service and the Secretary 
of Agriculture, with no specific author- 
ization by Congress, have established 
more than 80 areas of wilderness com- 
prising almost 15 million acres. By 
simply basing their action on broad au- 
thority to determine the use and occu- 
pancy of national forests, they have set 
up wilderness areas, and they have later 
abolished some of them, too. 

Since we passed the Multiple Use Act 
of 1960 they have had a freer hand than 
ever. That act told them that the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of areas 
of wilderness are consistent with the 
purposes and provisions of this act.” 

According to a special study conducted 
for the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission there are some 7.1 
million acres in the national forests that 
are not now classified or protected as 
wilderness but are in wilderness condi- 
tion and within such tracts of at least 
100,000. acres in extent. 

Thus, in present circumstances, in the 
absence of positive congressional action 
regarding wilderness, a Secretary of 
Agriculture, if he wished to, could put 7.1 
million acres of presently unclassified 
national forest land within wilderness 
areas that he could now establish. Or, 
if he wished to, he could abolish areas 
within which there are now preserved 
more than 14 million acres of wilderness. 
The fate of some 21 million acres of wil- 
derness is in his hands, in the absence of 
congressional directives. 

CONGRESS IS RESPONSIBLE 


‘The Constitution however, makes Con- 
fress responsible for these lands, and it 
is the purpose of the wilderness bill to 
meet this responsibility. 
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Certainly not all, but certainly also a 
great deal, of the argument now about 
the wilderness bill's failure to provide for 
positive action by Congress comes from 
opponents of wilderness preservation 
who are trying to frustrate the enact- 
ment of wilderness protective legislation. 
Or, if they cannot defeat it, they want to 
write into it procedures that will make it 
possible for them to stall progress in 
establishing the areas of wilderness it 
authorizes. 

WHAT THE WILDERNESS BILL DOES 


The lumbermen whose visit suggested 
this statement were surprised when they 
read what actually is in the bill: 

The bill, of course, establishes a na- 
tional policy to preserve wilderness and 
sets up standards and guidelines for 
handling wilderness. It relates only to 
Federal lands and, of course, only to 
lands that are in a wilderness condition 
at present—and, futhermore, only to 
such lands that are within the National 
Park system, within wildlife refuges and 
ranges, or within the 8 percent of na- 
tional forest lands comprising the less 
than 15 million acres already classified 
for wilderness protection. 

By this bill the Congress says that 
these three categories of lands—these 
particular areas—are to be considered 
for inclusion in a National Wilderness 
Preservation System. It says positively 
also that only Congress can make any 
addition to this system in the future— 
“only after specific affirmative authori- 
zation by law.” 

THE ARGUMENT ABOUT POSITIVE ACTION 


The argument about positive action 
relates particularly to a procedure that 
is provided for a careful review of the 
wilderness lands and their permanent 
inclusion in the Wilderness System on 
the basis of such a review. 

Bear in mind that this review relates 
only to the lands that Congress by the 
act says are to be considered, and all 
these lands are now in some kind of ad- 
ministrative status as wilderness. 

The review instructions then direct 
the administrators to make a study of 
the areas and on the basis of the study 
to formulate recommendations. regard- 
ing just what portions of these congres- 
sionally specified areas shal] be perma- 
nently protected. 

Then the bill—and this is in section 
3(f)—-says that either House of Con- 
gress may reject the recommendations, 
but that if neither House has done this 
within a specified period, the areas that 
have thus been nominated by Congress 
and found suitable upon careful admin- 
istrative investigation shall automati- 
cally take their place in the wilderness 
system. 

This is what opponents of the bill are 
calling a congressional veto procedure. 
The trouble with their alternative pro- 
posals is that the procedures they sug- 
gest would allow wilderness opponents 
to stall action regarding each of the par- 
ticular areas involved until it might pass 
out of existence as wilderness by other 
provisions of the law. Just as some of 
these people have succeeded in frustrat- 
ing the wilderness bill itself they would 
be glad to have procedures established 
providing for their future stalling tactics. 
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CONSISTENCY 


Seven year ago when I introduced the 
first wilderness bill in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, it was attacked by some 
foresters who went so far as to say that 
by this measure the Congress would be 
usurping the privileges of the U.S. Forest 
Service. They were opposed to having 
Congress legislate on the subject. 

Although their usurpation argument 
was ridiculous, there was some merit in 
their insisting that the reviews on the 
ground and the public hearings for the 
actual determination of areas to be pro- 
tected could best be handled administra- 
tively. 

It is in part a result of this that the 
wilderness bill does give to the adminis- 
trative agency the task of making such 
studies and conducting hearings as a 
basis for the final recommendations re- 
garding the areas that Congress author- 
izes for wilderness consideration. 

Now some of the same people who 
7 years ago opposed the wilderness 
bill for usurping bureau prerogatives are 
saying that it is giving the bureaus 
authority and surrendering congres- 
sional prerogatives. 

Such people may seem to be incon- 
sistant. Actually they are very con- 
sistent—consistently opposed to propos- 
als that will preserve wilderness. 
WILDERNESS ADVOCATES WANT POSITIVE ACTION 


Let me emphasize that it is the purpose 
of advocates of the wilderness bill to see 
positive action by Congress in establish- 
ing a sound national wilderness preser- 
vation policy and a program to make 
this policy effective on the land. 

Any proposals that provide for more 
positive congressional action will have 
our support if they likewise insure the 
protection as wilderness of the areas pro- 
vided for in the act until Congress does 


take further positive action. 


Congress by this act is not giving away 
its authority. It is giving instructions. 
It is not surrendering its prerogatives. 
It is exercising them. 

BILL'S PROVISIONS DESCRIBED 


Here are the provisions of the bill— 
HR. 930, which I have introduced, and 
the other House bills that are identical 
with it. 

After stating the national policy to 
preserve wilderness and establishing defi- 
nitions, the measure states in section 3 
the areas to be included in a wilderness 
system. 

This is a positive provision by Con- 
gress. It provides for inclusion of three 
kinds of areas—national forest areas, 
National Park System areas, and areas 
in wildlife refuges and ranges. And then 
in section 3(h) the bill says: 

The addition of any area to, or the elimi- 
nation of any area from, the wilderness sys- 
tem which is not specifically provided for 
under the provisions of this Act shall be 
made only after specific affirmative authori- 
zation by law for such addition or elimina- 
tion. 


The national forest areas placed by 
this measure within the wilderness sys- 
tem are 84 in number and include in the 
aggregate 14,318,575 acres—out of our 
national forest total of more than 180 
million acres. 
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Forty-seven of these arcas—with 8,- 
220,043 acres—become a permanent part 
of the wilderness system on passage of 
the act. These are areas that have al- 
ready been carefully reviewed by the 
Forest Service, subjected to the public- 
hearing procedures of that Service, and 
given a permanent status. 

The other 37 areas, called primitive 
areas and comprising 6,098,532 acres, are 
to be subjected to the further review that 
Congress provides for in this measure. 
After completion of the review for each 
area the Secretary of Agriculture is to re- 
port his findings to the President. The 
President is then to make his recom- 
mendations, and if Congress does not re- 
ject them they become effective in a 
specified time. 

This is the provision on which the 
positive-action-by-Congress argument 
is centered. It is as follows—section 3(f) 
in H.R. 930 and other House bills: 

Any recommendation of the President 
made in accordance with the provisions of 
this section shall take effect upon the day 
following the adjournment sine die of the 
first complete session of the Congress follow- 
ing the date or dates on which such recom- 
mendation was received by the United States 
Senate and the House of Representatives; 
but only if prior to such adjournment nel- 
ther the Senate nor the House of Representa- 
tives shall have approved & resolution de- 
claring itself opposed to such recommenda- 
tion: Provided, That in the case of a recom- 
mendation covering two or more separate 
areas, such resolution. of opposition may be 
limited to one or more of the areas covered, 
in which event the balance of the recom- 
mendation shall take effect as before pro- 
vided: Provided further, That where a resolu- 
tion of opposition to any such recommenda- 
tion has been introduced, a hearing thereon 
shall be held within thirty days by the 
committee to which such resolution has been 
referred: Provided further, That any such 

resolution shall be subject to the procedures 
provided under the provisions of sections 203 
h 206 of the Reorganization Act of 

1949 (5 U.S.C., 133z-12—1133-15) for a res- 
olution of either House of Congress: And 
provided further, That if Congress rejects a 
recommendation of the President with re- 
gard to the inclusion or exclusion of an area 
or portions thereof the land shall continue 
in status quo until a subsequent recommen- 
dation of the President with regard to that 
area shall have become effective or until 
ae shall have determined otherwise 

W. 


In the Senate-passed act, S. 4, this 
section is as follows: 

Any recommendation of the President 
made in accordance with the provisions of 
this section shall take effect upon the day 
following the adjournment sine die of the 
first complete session of the Congress fol- 
lowing the date or dates on which such rec- 
ommendation was received by the United 
States Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives; but only if prior to such adjourn- 
ment neither the Senate nor the House of 
Representatives shall have approved a res- 
olution declaring itself opposed to such 
recommendation: Provided, That in the case 
of a recommendation covering two or more 
separate areas, such resolution of opposition 
may be limited to one or more of the areas 
covered, in which event the balance of the 
recommendation shall take effect as before 
provided: Provided further, That where a 


thereon shall be held within thirty days 
by the committee to which such resolution 
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has been referred, Any such resolution shall 
be subject to the procedures provided under 
the provisions of sections 203 through 206 
of the Reorganization Act of 1949 (5 U.S.C. 
secs. 1332-12—133z-15) for a resolution of 
either House of Congress: And provided jur- 
ther, That 3 motion to discharge the com- 
mittee shall not be in order until the time 
for the committee to hold a hearing has 
elapsed. 


This is the section regarding which my 
earlier remarks apply in offering agree- 
ment to any provisions more satisfac- 
tory to others, provided the protection of 
the areas as wilderness is assured while 
the specified procedures are being fol- 
lowed. 

Areas within the National Park Sys- 
tem and within wildlife refuges and 
ranges will be handled in a manner sim- 
Uar to that provided for the primitive 
areas, and in accordance with section 
3(f). 

There is little argument, however, re- 
garding the park and refuge areas, as 
these lands already have been withdrawn 
from commercial use in commodity pro- 
duction. 

The argument has centered recently 
around the 37 primitive areas, the 6,- 
098,532 acres, within national forests, 
where timber production and mining 
may be carried on if there is not pro- 
tection as wilderness. 

This is a relatively small proportion 
of our 180 million acres of national for- 
est land. It is indeed my hope that we 
can soon eliminate disagreement regard- 
ing these lands, which are of such great 
wilderness importance, and realize the 
consensus we all want in enacting our 
basic wilderness protection legislation. 
It is with this objective that I have 
sought the clarification and have at- 
tempted the explanations made in these 
remarks. 


Military Pay Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
confident that under the able leadership 
of Senator RicHarp B. Russet. the mili- 
tary pay bill will be acted upon promptly 
in the other body and will soon become 
law. Itis my understanding that the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Georgia 
has appointed a subcommittee and hear- 
ings will start on this urgently needed 
bill at an early date. The enactment of 
a military pay bill is long overdue. The 
final passage of this bill at an early date 
will be a tremendous boost to the morale 
of our servicemen and women through- 
out the world, 

Almost daily our weapons system grows 
more complex. This is indeed the age of 
science and technology. This fact was 
never more evident to me than when at- 
tending the launching of the Polaris sub- 
marine, the John C. Calhoun, at New- 
port News, last Saturday. The skill 
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necessary to operate this magnificent in- 
strumentality of defense is beyond com- 
prehension. The same is true of the 
equipment being operated by the Army, 
the Air Force, and the Marines. The 
very existence of this country depends 
upon the skill, efficiency, and technical 
training of our armed services. The men 
and women in our Defense Establishment 
are devoted and patriotic. They deserve 
the highest recognition, and they deserve 
the very best that America can furnish 
in the way of adequately trained addi- 
tional personnel. 

The last general military pay increase 
was 444 years ago. Private industry has 
been able to outbid our armed services 
through higher wages and salaries. The 
men and women of our armed forces are 
taking renewed hope from Senator Rus- 
SELL’s leadership and sense of justice. 


Ling-Temco-Vought, Inc., Research and 
Development of a Nuclear-Powered 
Low-Altitude Supersonic Vehicle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the independent research initiated with 
their own funds by companies in the 
aeroplane field is a factor of tremendous 
importance in the maintenance of our 
national defense program. 

It is with pride that I call the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to an example of 
such research in my own State of Texas, 
where Ling-Temco-Vought, Inc., recently 
has been awarded an Air Force contract 
for continuation of the technology to- 
ward development of a nuclear-powered 
low-altitude supersonic vehicle—LASV. 

The immediate objective, according to 
Gifford K. Johnson, LTV president, is to 
provide data leading to the development 
of a nuclear-powered ramjet. Such a 
vehicle, if proven feasible, would have 
practically unlimited range, and could 
lead to flight at such low altitudes as to 
make radar detection extremely difficult. 

The point that I believe should be 
stressed is that LTV’s aerospace division, 
Chance Vought, Corp., has been working 
on the concept of such a vehicle. for the 
last 5 years. It was in 1958 that the cor- 
poration initiated studies on a project 
called SLAM—for supersonic low-alti- 
tude missile. Since then the corporation 
has invested more than $3 million of its 
own funds in research and development 
in connection with the project. Now a 
new, important step has been taken in 
the Air Force-sponsored program. 

The new contract awarded LTV by the 
Air Force Systems Command’s Aero- 
nautical Systems Division at Dayton, 
Ohio, covers tests, studies, and investi- 
gations necessary for development of an 
airframe, propulsion, avionics, and sys- 
tems study technology for the nuclear- 
powered project. 
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As explained by Dr. W. J. Hesse, direc- 
tor of the LTV project, the key to a 
nuclear ramjet vehicle's long-range and 
low-altitude capability lies in the fact 
that just 1 pound of nuclear fuel, when 
fissioned, produces as much heat as the 
burning of 2 million pounds of gasoline. 
Such a vehicle should have virtually un- 
limited range at sea level. 

Mr. Speaker, both the Air Force and 
Ling-Temco-Vought deserve a commen- 
dation for their work toward developing 
a nuclear-powered low-altitude super- 
sonic vehicle. It is through such coop- 
erative effort that our defense establish- 
ment can be kept at a high point of 
readiness, And that, most certainly, is 
a must in the world of today. 


Ads in AMA News Tell 
Significant Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an editorial appearing in the Saturday, 
May 25, 1963, issue of Labor, a publica- 
tion of the Railroad Brotherhoods which 
speaks well for itself. The editorial 
about the ads in the AMA News tells 
pretty clearly the difference between 
some of those who oppose hospitalization 
for the aged within the framework of 
the social security system as sponsored 
by myself and a number of other Mem- 
bers of this body and some of the old 
folks who would be beneficiaries thereof 
with a median wage of a little over 
$1,000 per individual and $2,500 per cou- 
ple. Iwould surmise that no such adver- 
tising appears in the publications of the 
proponents of hospitalization for the aged 
in the social security system. 

The editorial follows: 

Abs IN AMA News TELL SIGNIFICANT STORY 

The latest issue of the AMA News, pub- 
lished by the American Medical Association, 
indicates one reason why that organization 
opposes the “Medicare” bill and virtually 
all other measures which would make medi- 
cal services more available to Americans, 
young or old, who cannot afford to pay for 
them now. This reason is that doctors are 
doing very well with things as they are. 

How does the AMA News reveal that? By 
the contents of its advertising columns? Ad- 
vertisers and the agencies which place their 
ads pick a publication read by persons who 
are good “prospects” for particular products, 
and the main thing that makes a good pros- 
pect is that he has enough money to pay 
for the product. 

Almost all the ads in the AMA News are 
for expensive luxury items, For example: 

A full-page ad for Cadillac cars. A big ad 
for the Mercedes-Benz, a costly imported car. 
One suggesting that a Citroen car is the 
“best choice“ for a doctor to buy and use 
while touring Europe. One urging doctors 
to “grab your salilor hat and head for your 
OMC boat dealer” for a nifty little cruiser 
called a Funabout. 

“Prescription for Doctors” is the headline 
over an ad which urges well-heeled physi- 
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clans to “get away from it all in an Avion 
travel trailer, complete with hot and cold 
running water, modern kitchen and bath, 
deluxe appointments.” Another ad offers 
“the Airstream land yacht, a personal high- 
Way cruiser.” 

Doctors are invited to raise Shetland ponies 
“for fun and profit. A trainer will deliver, 
establish on your property, instruct in care 
and handling.” They also are invited to “go 
first class (to Europe) on a Holland-America 
ship. Relax in total luxury.” 

Or they can relax in several luxury hotels 
advertised in the AMA News. For example, 
“Hawali calls“ doctors to take their choice of 
two expensive hotels in the “exotic islands.” 

Other ads offer various “investment oppor- 
tunities” to doctors. Life insurance com- 
panies offer “specialized” policies to doctors, 
who should buy them in gratitude for the co- 
operation the AMA has always had from the 
insurance company lobby in campaigns 
against medical and pension benefits under 
the social security and railroad retirement 
systems, 

The advertising experts know their busi- 
ness, and they think doctors are doing pretty 
well. So why should the kind of doctors the 
AMA speaks for want any change from things 
as they are? Why worry about the old folks 
and other less-well-off people who are not 
getting the medical care they need? 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Young Republican Club of the District 
of Columbia last week, by resolution, 
affirmed the principles of the Eisen- 
hower administration in endorsing Cap- 
tive Nations Week. Because of its vital 
importance to our Nation and the whole 
free world, I bring to the attention of 
my colleagues the Young Republican 
resolution. It follows: 

CAPTIVE Nations RESOLUTION 


Whereas there are many millions of 
human beings whose individual freedoms 
are suppressed by Communist tyranny and 
whose nations are held captive by the Im- 
perialistic conquests of the Soviet Union 
and Red China; and 

Whereas these millions of human beings 
are brethren to the more fortunate indi- 
viduals who comprise this great Nation of 
ours; and 

Whereas the principles set forth in our 
Declaration of Independence, and our Bill 
of Rights have inspired human beings 
throughout the entire world to revolt 
against tyranny and declare their national 
independence: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Young Republican Club 
of the District of Columbia in meeting as- 
sembled this 17th day of June 1963, That on 
this fourth annual anniversary of Captive 
Nations Week, we, the District of Columbia 
Young Republicans, are not reconciled to 
the captivity of millions by Communist 
masters, and do extend our sentiments and 
invite every American concerned with the 
freedom of our Nation to participate with 
us, and rededicate themselves to the cause 
of individual freedom and national inde- 
pendence; not only during the week of July 
14-20, but every week throughout the year: 
Be it further 
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Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Members of the Congress, and 
that copies be released to the various news 
media. 


Pomfret, Conn., Celebrates 250th 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr, ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, June 29, the town of Pomfret, 
Conn., will be celebrating the 250th 
anniversary of its existence. Pomfret is 
located in my congressional district, 
which embraces the eastern part of the 
State. I am, therefore, planning to be 
there and to join with the citizens of the 
community in the festivities of the day. 

Old in history and tradition, the town 
of Pomfret has succeeded in retaining 
much of its old-time charm and beauty 
for which many of the New England 
communities are so famous. It is nestled 
in the rolling hills of northeastern Con- 
necticut and is one of the diminishing 
number of communities in our part of 
the country which still maintains a 
rustic and gentle way of life so char- 
acteristic of America a generation or 
twoago. The onrush of the mechanical 
age, the impact of the modern-day in- 
dustrial society, somehow has eluded 
Pomfret. Nevertheless, its inhabitants 
are none the worse off and perhaps even 
a shade happier than those of us who 
have become adjusted to the modern 
age of gadgets and gimmicks. 

The town of Pomfret was named and 
incorporated in the year 1713. It was 
settled by pioneer colonists in the early 
period of American history. Because of 
its beautiful location and its rural 
atmosphere, is has been for many years 
a summer resort for city dwellers. Its 
principal industry to this day is still 
agriculture, Within its 38 square miles 
of area are many apple and peach 
orchards, as well as dairy farms, Its 
population numbers 2,200. 

The 250th anniversary of Pomfret will 
actually be observed over a period of 2 
days, June 28 and 29, during which time 
many distinguished guests from all parts 
of Connecticut will participate. Among 
these are Gov. John N. Dempsey, Sen- 
ator Thomas A. Dodd, Senator Abraham 
A. Ribicoff, and many others. Many 
events have been planned by the ar- 
rangements committee for those 2 days, 
and these include a parade, sky divers, 
games, an anniversary ball, a barbecue, 
a singing program, contests, a block 
dance, a fireworks display, and others. 

But the historical phases of the cele- 
bration have not been overlooked. There 
will be a tour of the historic sites of this 
250-year-old town, which lists more than 
90 homes built before the year 1800 and 
each of these will be marked with the 
date of its construction. Among these 
houses are the following: a house built 
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by Daniel Trowbridge around the years 
1730-35, which to this day includes hard- 
ware dating back to early Colonial times; 
the old Benjamin Hubbard home built 
around 1765-1800; the Carson House 
which dates back to 1708-57, with its 
beautiful furnishings; the Goodell home, 
an early American home, built around 
1750-90; the Marcy Hollow Blacksmith 
Shop built in 1818 and continuously op- 
erated until 1946. Other historic build- 
ings include the Pomfret Library which 
was first started in 1739, the Pomfret 
Congregational Church, and the Abing- 
ton Congregational Cuurch, the oldest 
active church in Connecticut. 

All of these places, as well as other 
spots of historic interest, will be identi- 
fied for visitors. The town library will 
have special exhibits for the occasion. 
The celebration will undoubtedly be the 
largest public event ever to take place in 
Pomfret in all the 250 years of its history. 

As the Representative from that area 
in Congress, I want to pay a well-de- 
served tribute to those early settlers of 
Pomfret who helped build our country 
through their hard work, their struggles, 
and their sacrifices. The record of their 
achievements lives to this day in the 
hearts and memories of their descend- 
ants who can take pride in the legacy 
handed down to them, a legacy of pa- 
triotism and devotion to our Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I salute the citizens of 
Pomfret on this festive occasion. All of 
us in eastern Connecticut take great 
pride in this community and its fine 
families. We are confident that Pom- 
fret’s 250th anniversary will be a great 
and successful event, and we hope that 
the next 250 years in the history of this 
community will be as happy and pros- 
perous for its people as it has been in 
the past. 

In recognition of this anniversary, I 
am pleased to introduce a resolution in 
the House of Representatives to extend 
greetings and congratulations of this 
House to the people of Pomfret. The 
text of my resolution reads as follows: 
RESOLUTION CONGRATULATING THE TOWN OF 

POMFRET, CONN., ON ITS 250TH ANNIVER- 

sar 

Whereas the town of Pomfret, Conn., was 
first named and incorporated in 1713; and 

Whereas this year marks the 250th anni- 
versary of that incorporation; and 

Whereas Pomfret's rustic beauty and gen- 
tle way of life are characteristic of America's 
small towns and villages, and 

Whereas its many historic homes, bulld- 
ings, and other places of interest are ever- 
present reminders of the earliest days of 
this Nation; and 

Whereas ceremonies and progrdms on June 
28 and 29 of this year will mark the town’s 
celebration of this anniversary: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives extends its congratulations and best 
wishes to the citizens of Pomfret, Conn., on 
the occasion of this anniversary, and 
acknowledges the many contributions this 
town has made during the past 250 years, 
and which it undoubtedly will continue to 
make to the life of this Nation. 
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Making Democracy Work Better 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, yester- 
day I introduced into the Recorp two 
honorable mention essays submitted for 
the McGee Senate Internship contest 
because I believe them to be of such high 
caliber as to be of interest to many per- 
sons. Today I would like to ask unani- 
mous consent that two more of these 
essays, by Allen C. Johnson, of Sheridan, 
Wyo., and Martha E. Burton, of Afton, 
Wyo., be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: x 

MAKING Democracy Work BETTER 
(By Martha E. Burton, Afton, Wyo.) 

No civilization has ultimately withstood 
time. It seems that each civilization has 
an age. According to the rise and fall or 
empires, the average age for a civilization 
is 200 years. Each civilization goes through 
a cycle. It starts with bondage, goes to 
spiritual faith, great courage, liberty, abun- 
dance, selfishness, complacency, apathy, de- 
pendence, and the back again to bondage. 

In 13 years, the United States of America 
will be 200 years of age. We have passed 
through some sort of cycle. It didn’t start 
with democracy. Actually it began as bond- 
age. Then some men gained a great spiritual 
faith in their own potential to-rule them- 
selves. As they developed great courage, 
they fought for liberty and won. Our liberty 
was purchased with blood and sacrifice and 
it should leave a mark on our patriotism. 
Since that time our Nation has developed 
into a great democracy and has come a long 
way in the cycle. Many men and women 
have given their lives to preserve our way 
of life. Now, we are living in a golden age, 
reaping the harvests that our forefathers 
planted with toil and hardship, We have 
hit the peak, and may go down the other side 
if we are not mindful of our responsibilities. 

Do you know any American who is selfish? 
Do you know a complacent citizen? Have 
you met anyone who is willing to live on 
someone else's work? Is there any danger 
of us completing the cycle and returning 
to bondage? 

Any alert citizen will answer positive to 
these questions. There is living proof all 
around. There is a strong force in the world 
today that is aimed primarily at bringing 
the United States into bondage. We have 
something to fight against, and we have 
something to fight for—our democracy— 
our way of life. What is It going to take to 
preserve our democracy and make it work 
better, rise to new peaks? 

A democracy is like a chain. A chain is no 
better than its weakest link. The strength 
of a chain depends upon the strength of its 
individual members. Our democracy is no 
better than its weakest citizen. Since the 
people rule, the strength of our Nation de- 
pends upon its Individual citizens. 

America will rise or fall, depending on 
what we, her citizens, do. Many citizens 
are weak and slothful links in our Nation, 
willing to let someone else do everything. 
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It's much easier that way. Some are con- 
tent to let the Government support them. 
Many don't think they are important enough 
to voice an opinion or vote in the elections, 
but certainly want all they can get from the 
Government, This is a moving trend. This 
is where we must take action to make our 
democracy work better. 

Iam an American citizen. Am I a strong 
or weak link? Let's see what it takes. 

A strong American is educated, mentally, 
physically, socially, and spiritually. Mental- 
ly, he has a well-trained and alert mind. He 
reacts to everything about him. Physical- 
ly, he is strong and healthy, with good 
habits. He is skilled and trained to take his 
place in our economic chain. He is prepared 
to support himself and his family. Socially, 
he has learned to get along with others. 
He enjoys life. Spiritually, he has found 
his rightful relationship to his Maker so that 
ne might participate “in one nation, under 

A strong American is a participator. He 
can provide leadership or can be an efec- 
tive follower. At election times he knows 
his candidates and is out voting. He's not 
the one with the my-vote-won't-count at- 
titude. 

A good American isn't a complainer, If 
there's something wrong, he will do some- 
thing about it. He is building better Amer- 
ican communities. He is in touch with his 
representatives in the Government and sup- 
ports the high ideals of the Nation. 

An effective American has his own politi- 
cal platform. It isn’t necessarily all Demo- 
cratic or all Republican but he knows how 
he stands on all the issues. He knows what 
is happening. 

A strong American does not want some- 
thing for nothing. He is a worker. It is he 
who supports the Government; the Govern- 
ment does not support him. 5 

A good American comes from good homes, 
homes where truth, and love, and security, 
and faith are, realities. He is building an 
environment and atmosphere conducive to 
making young Americans strong. 

Ambition and work are another part of a 
good American. He has the ambition and 
drive to create new industries, develop new 
techniques, and invent new machines. He is 
making out Nation progress economically, 
politically, and socially, 

Many things make a vital American, Most 
of all, however, he is the one who pursues 
right. He does not follow the easiest rut. 
Sir James Jeans once said, “Democracy is 
ever eager for rapid progress, and the only 
progress which can be rapid is progress down- 
hill.” This certainly seems to be true. Some 
citizens want as much as they can get as 
soon as possible. They remove themselves 
from the workings of their government ex- 
cept when they can get something. If 


~ something can be presently had that is satis- 


factory, then there is no patience to work for 
something better in the future. Because of 
this, they are making our Federal Govern- 
ment more and more paternalistic, taking the 
initiative from themselves because of the ef- 
fect it involves to keep it. 

One can see how imperative it ls that our 
citizens assume their responsibilities and 
become strong links in our democracy. We 
are facing one of the greatest challenges at 
this time. Many forces are working to 
undermine dem We must work to 
plant the vital seeds of individual strength 
tor a continued golden age for America. We 
must make sure that our descendants will be 
Uving in a democracy. If we do not assume 
this responsibility of strong-citizenship, our 
democracy may break. 
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It is my responsibility to make my indi- 
vidual link strong. I will try to assume my 
duties. Will you? 


MAKING Democracy WORK BETTER 

(By Allen C. Johnson, Sheridan, Wyo.) 

Centuries of experience in the workings of 
democracy have given us a foundation of 
government firmly established in both dura- 
tion and success. Since the early Greecian 
democracies, this form of government has 
traveled a grim and challenging path, but a 
path that has brought it safely to the 20th 
century altered only for the better. De- 
mocracy has been tried and tested Innumer- 
able times throughout the centuries. And 
these tests and trials have provided over- 
whelming evidence that democracy is the 
most perfect and practical form of govern- 
ment ever inyented. 

Today we are faced with challenge to make 
democracy work better. With an ever-in- 
creasing population and new and different 
problems popping up every day, constant 
efforts must be made to keep America's Goy- 
ernment functioning properly. The responsi- 
bility for making our Government work bet- 
ter, however, does not lie solely with our 
elective and appointive officials. A great 
deal of the responsibility lies with each 
citizen, 

Before we attempt to say what each citi- 
zen must do to make democracy work bet- 
ter, let us examine what some of the prob- 
lemt are in our society, 

First, we have become a materialistic so- 
ciety. We mensure our success in the num- 
ber of television sets we own and the number 
of cars we have parked in our driveways. 
We forget, oftentimes, to measure a man by 
his deeds and accomplishments rather than 
by his possessions. It certainly was not 
men whose sole interest was money that 
gained our Nation independence and set up 
the form of government that we enjoy today. 
These were men who would give everything 
they had, even their lives, that they might 
breathe freely in a land that was free. If 
we are going to make democracy work bet- 
ter, we must first of all want more than 
anything else that our great Government 
succeed now and forever. 

Second, the people of the United States 
have become disinterested in the workings 
of the Government. It has become almost a 
chore to get people interested in community 
as well as statewide and nationwide proj- 
ects that are in the public interest. We take 
for granted the rights and privileges that 
thousands of men died to gain and thou- 
sands more died to preserve. A disappoint- 
ing 60 percent of the population turn out 
to vote on election day. Our right of suf- 
frage is the most valuable right we possess, 
and yet 40 percent of the people prefer to let 
the other fellow do the voting while they 
lounge in front of the TV set or swing a club 
at the local golf course. The people are 
losing the close attachment between elected 
officials and voters that is so very necessary 
to the success of a democracy. 

If we wish to make democracy work better 
we must have a rebirth of pride in our 
Nation and our great heritage of freedom 
and equality for all. We must renew that 
tingling feeling that runs up the spine and 
makes a person stand a little straighter and 
n little prouder when he hears the flag 
pledge or the national anthem. We must 
get the people to realize that all they have 
here in these United States of America has 
been given to them. That the rights and 
privileges we enjoy today are a gift from 
some great patriot who had a dream of a 
land where men could be free and fought 
and perhaps died that that dream should 
come true. 

Making democracy work better is a big 
task. It requires courage, leadership, and 
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a great desire to maintain the principles of 
freedom and democracy. 

The 20th century will be a severe testing 
ground, not only for democracy, but for our 
will to preserve it. We will be tattered and 
torn by communism; we will be severely 
shaken by internal stagnation and dissen- 
sion; but the people of the United States 
along with their Government will survive 
these harassments if we have the will and 
courage to do so. If we are willing to sacri- 
fice, to do our little bit for America, the 
bright shining star of freedom, the great 
Western bastion of capitalism will never 
fade from the heavens. 

We, the people of the United States of 
America, are challenged to make democracy 
work better. But we have no choice. The 
only choice is that we must make democracy 
work better. It is our duty, our right, our 
privilege to assure future generations that 
government “of the people, by the people, and 
for the people shall not perish from this 
earth.” 


Grants to Medical Schools by the 
Procter & Gamble Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 5, 1963 


Mr. TAFT, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call to the attention of the House a 
recent generous gift of the Procter & 
Gamble Co, to various medical schools 
throughout the country. The details of 
these grants are included in the follow- 
ing statement. The company is, I feel, 
to be commended by the Nation gener- 
ally for its interest and generosity in 
this necessary program of building up 
the medical schools: 

GRANTS TO MEDICAL SCHOOLS BY THE 
PROCTER & GAMBLE Co. 


Procter & Gamble today announced a pro- 
gram of grants to medical schools, including 
the University of Cincinnati, totaling $475,- 
000 over the next 5 years. 

Six of the schools, located at Columbia 
University, the University of Chicago, Har- 
yard University, Johns Hopkins University, 
the Unversity of Pennsylvania, and Washing- 
ton University, will receive $15,000 each year 
to be used as medical school officials decide. 

The College of Medicine of the University 
of Cincinnati was given $25,000, and will use 
it to finance a complete study of the medical 
curriculum. 

Howard Morgens, president of Procter & 
Gamble, announced the medical school pro- 
gram as an addition to other activities by 
P. & G. on behalf of higher education in the 
United States. The new program will bring 
the company’s total support of independent 
colleges and universities to more than $1,300,- 
000 a year. 5 

Six of these schools were selected for 
direct support because of the number and 
quality of the teachers of medicine which 
they have contributed to the staffs of vir- 
tually all of the Nation's medical schools,” 
Mr. Morgens said. 

“We believe that support of these schools, 
on which other medical te: institutions 
depend heavily for their teaching staffs, will 
of medicine and 


g 
physicians available to the U.S. population,” 
he added. 
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“It is for this reason that we feel special 
assistance to these schools of medicine is 
warranted.” 

Mr. Morgens took note of the declining 
ratio of doctors to population, stating that 
the present ratio of 1 doctor for each 740 
persons in the country is expected to drop 
to 1 for each 1,125 persons by 1975 under 
present rates of doctor training. 

“With more people living longer, due partly 
to advances in medicine itself,” the state- 
ment by Mr. Morgens continued, “the need 
for more doctors becomes quite evident. And 
while more doctors are needed, fewer are 
available due to the requirements of spe- 
clalization in training and the expense of 
attending medical school for many years 
before entering practice. 

“It is our hope that, through this support 
of the schools which produce the largest 
numbers of teachers, the effect of the worsen- 
ing ratio of doctors to population can be 
partly offset.” 

The $25,000 gift to the medical college of 
the University of Cincinnati will be paid 
over a 3-year period, during which a 
study will be made of the school’s cur- 
riculum to compare it with course® offered 
at other medical schools. Faculty teams ap- 
pointed by Dr. Clifford G. Grulee, Jr., dean 
of the U.C. College of Medicine, will visit 
campuses of other institutions to exchange 
curriculum information and to bring back 
suggestions for improvement. 

“Reorganization of administrative respon- 
sibilities in the medical college of the uni- 
versity, plus acquisition of control of Gen- 
eral Hospital, seems to us to provide U.C. 
with an opportunity to make even greater 
contributions to medical education than it 
has in the past,” Mr. Morgens sald. 

“The decision by officials of the medical 
college to use the money to study its cur- 
riculum is, in itself, indicative of the type of 
continuing self-analysis and improvement to 
which the university is dedicated.” 

Addition of the medical program to 
P. & G.'s educational support activities makes 
seven different ways in which the Cincinnati 
firm supports higher education. d 

A scholarship program, in effect since 1954, 
provides full tuition and incidental pay- 
ments for 240 students each year. Another 
activity, initiated by P. & G. in 1957, pro- 
vides $20,000 per year to each of 14 major 
American universities, while a third sup- 
plies $15,000 annually to each of 5 graduate 
schools of education. A fourth program 
provides $113,000 a year to 40 State asso- 
ciations of colleges for division among their 
member schools. Fellowships in technical 
fields and special grants to educational or- 
2 also are paid each year by 


Three Words Vital to West Coast 
Shipbuilding 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on June 25, the Alameda Times 
Star published an editorial entitled 
“Three Words Vital to West Coast Ship- 
building” that I think is of sufficient im- 
portance to have it inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The matter of protecting the private 
shipyards on the Pacific coast is one that 
is important in the defense of our coun- 
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try. In the event of an emergency, these 
yards would be called upon to do the job 
they did so effectively during World 
War II. 

The views on this subject are also 
shared by the San Francisco Chronicle 
who, on the same day, published an 
editorial entitled “The Private Share.” 

Under unanimous consent I include 
these two editorials in the Appendix of 
the Recor so all may read them: 

From the Alameda Times Star, 
June 25, 1963} 
THREE WORDS VITAL ro West Coast 
SHIPBUILDING 


When a report released by the Navy's 
Bureau of Ships baldly states that “it costs 
from 10 to 25 percent more to build or repair 
ships in a Navy yard than in a private yard,” 
one would think there would be little oppo- 
sition to legislation stipulating that no less 
than 35 percent of all Navy ship repair work 
be performed in private yards. But thanks 
to the Alice-in-Wonderland type of thinking 
of some Members of Congress there is an all 
too real chance that legislation to that effect 
will be emasculated, and by the simple proc- 
ess of altering only three words. 

The legislation referred to involves Section 
537 of the Defense Appropriations Act, 1964. 
It is in the form of a motion on the floor 
of the House for the amendment of section 
537, in the part regarding the proportion of 
Navy ship repair work that is to be done in 
Navy and private shipyards. The motion 
calls for the language of section 537 to be 
changed so it conforms with Section 541 of 
the Defense Appropriations Act of 1963 which 
requires that no less than 35 percent of all 
Navy ship repair work be performed in private 


But this motion, which would be of great 
benefit to the shipbuilding industry of the 
entire country, has been most effectively 
torpedoed through the Defense Subcommit- 
tee's switching the three words no less than 
to read no more than. Other than that 
switch and the translation of 35 percent Into 
$335 million, which is about 35 percent of the 
total to be spent by the Navy in work of this 
kind, there was no change. 

And there didn't need to be for the grim 
purpose of cutting down the amount that 
might be spent for ship repair in private 
yards. For under the “no more than” ver- 
sion there is no requirement to spend any- 
thing at all in private yards, not even 1 per- 
cent. In other words, if the “no more than” 
version becomes law, then the private yards 
may get only that part of the ship repair 
work which the Navy yards are unable to 
nändle owing to a glut of work. 

Quite aside from the 10 to 25 percent ad- 
ditional expense to the general taxpayer, 
would such a condition have any other ad- 
verse effect on him? 

The answer is Tes.“ On the west coast 
alone, thanks to the favoritism shown to 
Navy shipyards and against the private ones, 
no less than five major shipyards have closed 
since the end of World War II. Elsewhere 
in the country 15 others have gone out of 
business. And, of course, with more and 
more ships bullt for private account being 
constructed in foreign yards, the amount of 
work available for our own is so rapidly 
shrinking that unless there is a fair division 
of Navy ship repair work there will be a 
severe loss in shipbuilding skills. 

What that means is that American private 
shipyards will not only be in a still worse 
position to compete with foreign ones, but 
also, in event of a national emergency, they 
will not be able to serve the country’s needs 
with the necessary efficiency. 

In addition, there will be an increase in 
the pool of unemployed workers which 1s al- 
ready dangerously large—thanks to the in- 
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creasing disemployment through automation 
and other factors. 

Such a compound price is ridiculously high 
for any country to pay for increasing the 
work in Navy shipyards, especially in view 
of the fact that if it were required that 35 
percent of all Navy ship repair work be done 
in private yards, it would be performed at a 
cost of around 25 percent less, 

Since it Is quite likely that a vote in the 
House may come this week, we urge the 
Representatives to see to it that the words 
“no less than“ take the place of no more 
than” in the appropriate part of section 537 
of the Defense Appropriation Act, 1964. 

For if that is done, it will both save money 
for all taxpayers and also stimulate the pri- 
vate shipbuilding industry that is vital to 
all America. 

From the San Francisco Chronicle, June 
25, 1963] 
THE PRIVATE SHARE 


The Arthur Andersen study on compara- 
tive costs of shipbuilding and ship repair in 


Navy and private yards was released 10 days 


ago. It shows costs are from 10 to 25 percent 
more in Navy yards. These results certainly 
argue for the private yards getting their 
share of the work. Under this year’s legisla- 
tion, they are supposed to have 35 percent 
of all ship conversions and repairs, but in 
the upcoming appropriations bill that per- 
centage has been removed and the Navy 
directed to spend “no more than $355 mil- 
lion" in private yards. 

The howls of Navy yard employee associa- 
tions have been heard by Congress, but the 
public interest in having strong, private 
shipworking facilities should override that 
noise. We urge Congress to put back the 
directive to the Navy to use private yards 
for 35 percent of its repair and conversion 
work. 


“Living With the Federal Budget”—An 
Address by Kermit Gordon, Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, Before the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, Washington, D.C., April 19, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most useful analyses of the Fed- 
eral Budget and its significance that I 
have seen was an address by the distin- 
guished Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, Kermit Gordon, which was de- 
livered before the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors in Washington, D.C., 
on April 19, 1963. g 

Under unanimous consent, I wish to 
include the text of Mr. Gordon's address 
at this point in the RECORD: 

LIVING WITH THE FEDERAL BUDGET 

It takes a certain foolhardiness for a new 
Budget Director to stand up before a room- 
ful of newspaper editors less than 4 
months after his appointment and only 4 
days after his listeners have mailed off their 
income .tax returns. For, if all the news- 
paper editorials assailing the Federal Budget 
were gathered together in one place, they 
would fill the Appendix to the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Reconp—as indeed they have. When 
my distinguished predecessor as Budget Di- 
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rector moved over to the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, a Washington colum- 
nist said that he had been promoted from 
the least glamorous job in Washington to 
the most unpopular—but I have had fre- 
quent occasion in the last 4 months to won- 
der whether the job he vacated does not 
merit both of those distinctions. 

It was not many years ago that the mere 
mention of the Federal Budget could be 
counted on to produce a deep soporific effect 
on any audience. But times have changed; 
there exists today—to put it mildly—a lively 
interest in the subject. I propose to capital- 
ize on this new attentiveness by communi- 
eating the reflections of a new Budget Di- 
rector on the chastely bound gray volume 
which has been put in his charge. 

The Federal Budget is a formidable docu- 
ment, Compounded of Arabic numerals and 
latinized prose, it reflects the needs, hopes, 
and fears of a complex, growing, and in- 
creasingly wealthy society. It is the point 
of convergence of forces as diverse as an out- 
break of hog cholera, a Chinese attack on 
India, floods in eastern Kentucky, juvenile 
delinquency on our city streets, a successful 
Venus probe, and an easing of mortgage 
money. But all of these vital and diverse 
forces must, of necessity, be transformed 
through the budgetary process into the cold 
common denominator of dollars. So it is 
dollars we must talk about. 

The President's administrative budget for 
fiscal 1964 calls for expenditures of $98.6 bil- 
lion. Let's look at this number from two 
points of view: First, what are we buying 
with it? Second, are we spending too much? 

WHAT IS INCLUDED IN THE BUDGET DOLLAR 


Of each dollar of expenditures in the ad- 
ministrative budget, 55 cents goes for na- 
tional defense. For this expenditure we are 
buying a defensive shield, a retaliatory force, 
and a research and development program 
which is the principal bulwark of world 
peace. We have greatly strengthened both 
our conventional forces and our nuclear ca- 
pacity since President Kennedy took office, 
Our national defense rests today on a foun- 
dation of 2,700,000 men under arms, an in- 
crease of about 200,000 since the end of 1960. 
We now have 16 combat ready divisions—up 
5 over January 1961; 210 intercontinental 
ballistic missiles in place—up 200 over Janu- 
ary 1961; 10 Polaris submarines—7 more than 
2 years ago; 21 Air Force tactical air wings— 
5 more than 2 years ago; and a naval fleet of 
836 ships—up 40 over January 1961. And we 
are steadily increasing the efficiency with 
which we are spending our defense dollars. 

Four cents of every dollar goes for our 
space program. This is the minimum rate of 
spending which is necessary to achieve the 
goal of a manned lunar landing in the decade 
of the 1960's. With this 4 cents, we are buy- 
ing a mobilization of science and technology 
to make the United States first in space and 
to unlock the secrets of a vast and mysterious 
scientific frontier. 

Ten cents of every dollar goes to pay in- 
terest on the national debt—80 percent of 
which was incurred during the two World 
Wars and the Korean conflict. These in- 
terest payments go directly or indirectly to 
every person who owns a Government bond, 
an insurance policy, or a bank account— 
which means that they go to nearly every- 
body. 

Six cents of every dollar goes for veterans’ 
medical care, disability compensation, pen- 
sions, and other benefits to veterans and their 
survivors. 

Four cents of every dollar goes to 
strengthen the military security and spur 
the economic growth of other nations whose 
stability and progress are Important to the 
security of the United States. 

These p: together account for 79 
cents of every dollar. The other 21 cents 
goes for what are loosely referred to as 
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“domestic welfare programs.” With this 21 
cents we buy every other service and func- 
tion which is included in the administrative 
budget. Among the services we buy for this 
21 cents are heart and cancer research, air 
safety, abatement of water pollution, hos- 
pital construction and modernization, main- 
tenance of our national parks and forests, 
the redevelopment of depressed areas, the 
retraining of the unemployed, school lunches 
for our children, water supplies for water- 
short areas, meat inspection, college dormi- 
tories, flood control, urban renewal, weather 
forecasts, and protection against harmful 
cosmetics and drugs. And these are only a 
Tew. 

Of this 21 cents the Federal Government 
uses 14 cents to finance its own activities 
and turns over the remaining 7 cents to 
States and localities to help them provide 
better public services, Looking at the same 
21 cents another way, 16 cents goes for cur- 
rent outlays, while the remaining 5 cents 
is used to acquire physical and financial 
assets—hospitals, - airports, hydroelectric 
dams, mortgages, etc. 

This, very briefly, is what we buy with 
the $98.8 billion we spend. Now let me turn 
to the question are we spending too much? 

It is a certifiable fact that Federal spend- 
ing has been increasing steadily. As Presi- 
dent Kennedy said last year: “It is true 
that in recent history each new adminis- 
tration has spent much more money than 
its predecessor. Thus, President Roosevelt 
outspent President Hoover, and with allow- 
ances for the special case of the Second 
World War, President Truman outspent 
President Roosevelt. Just to prove that this 
was not a partisan matter, President Eisen- 
hower outspent President Truman by the 
handsome figure of $182 billion. It is even 
possible something of this trend may 
continue.” 

NATION'S NEED CONSTANTLY CHANGING 

But to ask whether we are spending too 
much implies a comparison with something. 
Simply to compare dollar expenditures in 
1963 with expenditures in 1923, or 1953, or 
even 1962, overlooks the fact that we are 
today a different Nation than we were in any 
of those years. Our needs are constantly 
changing, our resources are constantly 
changing, and even the unit of measurement 
has changed from earlier years. 

This fundamental point was put effectively 
by President Eisenhower when he sald in his 
1960 budget message: Inescapable demands 
resulting from new technology and the 
growth of our Nation, and new require- 
ments resulting from the changing nature 
of our society, will generate Federal expendi- 
tures in future years * * *. We must not 
forget that a rapidly growing population 
creates virtually automatic increases in 
many Federal responsibilities.” 

Here are some examples: Between the 
fiscal years 1962 and 1964, the number of tax 
returns will rise 2.5 percent; the volume of 
mail will grow 6.4 percent; visitors to our 
national parks will increase by 7 percent; the 
number of veterans or survivors receiving 
pensions will rise by 10 percent; aircraft 
landings and takeoffs at airports with Fed- 
eral towers will go up by 11 percent; bene- 
ficlaries under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program will increase by 16 percent; 
the number of patents granted will rise by 
20 percent; and passports issued will increase 
by 25 percent. 

Consider what has been happening to our 
population. We are now debating the 1964 
budget. By the end of that fiscal year, there 
will be 10 million more Americans than there 
were the day President Kennedy took office. 
This means that we will add to the United 
States in this short period a number of peo- 
ple which is more than half the population 
of Canada. And since 1939, we have added 
to our population a number of people sub- 
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stantially greater than the present popula- 
tion of France. 

Consider, also, the growth in our output 
of goods and services—our gross national 
product. Measured in the same current dol- 
lars we use to count Federal expenditures, 
our gross national product has increased 
more than fivefold since 1939, It has in- 
creased 57 percent in the last decade. 

Finally, each Federal expenditure dollar 
buys less today than it did in earlier years. 
Though we have had relative price stability 
for the last 5 years, our price level has more 
than doubled since 1939 and is about 10 per- 
cent above its level a decade ago. 

The single most important fact about the 
trend of Federal expenditures over recent 
decades is the vast expansion of our national 
defense program. Who in 1939 even dreamed 
of atomic energy, of missiles, of space flights, 
of a cold war with 2,700,000 servicemen in 
uniform during peacetime and defense re- 
search budgets of $9 billion? Our defense 
budget in 1939 was 1 percent of gross national 
product, in 1949, 5 percent, and in 1963, 
9 percent. 

FEDERAL BUDGET EXPENDITURES TIGHTENED 

SINCE 1939 


But apart from national defense, Federal 
budget expenditures have been tightly con- 
tained in recent years. As a proportion of 
gross national product, they are substan- 
tially lower today (at 7 percent) than they 
were before the war in 1939 (at 9 percent) or 
after the war in 1949 (at 10 percent). Even 
including national defense, Federal budget 
expenditures in recent years have been re- 
markably stable as a proportion of gross na- 
tional product; during the latter 1950's, they 
averaged about 16% percent of gross national 
product, and that is where they are today. 

Nor do the statistics give much comfort to 
the common view that the Federal Govern- 
ment is eclipsing and eroding the State and 
local governments. A quarter of a century 
ago, nondefense expenditures in the Federal 
budget were Just about equal to total State 
and local expenditures; today, these Federal 
expenditures are about 60 percent of State 
and local expenditures. Of the more than 
9 million civilian employees of governments 
in the United States today, about 7 million 
are employed by State and local govern- 
ments, and 2,500,000 by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Since 1948, State and local employ- 
ment has risen by 81 percent, while Federal 
civilian employment has risen by 22 per- 
cent—or by less than the rate of growth in 
the population as a whole. 

In 1952, we had 1.6 Federal civilian em- 
ployees for each 100 people in the population. 
By 1957, the figure was down to 14 Today 
we have 1.3 Federal employees to serve every 
hundred people. 

Let me add that, of these 2,500,000 Fed- 
eral civilian employees, 1 million are em- 
ployed by the Defense Department, about 
600,000 by the Post Office Department, and 
about 200,000 by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. Everything else that the Federal Gov- 
ernment does is accomplished by 650,000 
employees, and this number is substantially 
smaller than total employment in the tele- 
phone industry. 

But what about the trend of expenditures 
in the budgets of the Kennedy administra- 
tion? The 1964 administrative budget calls 
for a $4.5 billion increase in expenditures 
over 1963. The whole of this increase— 
indeed, more than the whole of the in- 
crease—is accounted for by expenditures for 
national defense, space, and interest. All 
other expenditures, taken together, will ac- 
tually decline from 1963 to 1964. 

If all three Kennedy budgets—1962 
through 1964—are looked at together, they 
tell essentially the same story. The great 
bulk of the Increase—actually 70 percent of 
it—has been In the defense, space, and in- 
terest category. Over the 3-year period from 
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1961 to 1964, budget expenditures. fór all 
other purposes taken together will increase 
by $4.5 billion. This compares with an in- 
crease of $5 billion in the same category over 
the preceding 3 fiscal years. 

These figures lend little support to the 
assertion that the budget is out of control. 
On the contrary—and I am free to say this 
because I joined the Budget Bureau too late 
to have a part In the process—the achieve. 
ment of reducing 1964 expenditures below 
the 1963 leyel for all activities other than 
es space, and interest, seems to me 
a noteworthy accomplishment in bu 
discipline, z E 8 

FUTURE BUDGETARY POLICY 

But what of the future? 

The President’s program for tax reduction 
and reform—designed to spur the expansion 
of our economy and the achievement of full 
employment—has major implications for our 
future budgetary policy. The President has 
pledged that, as the tax cut becomes fully 
effective and the economy climbs toward full 
employment, a substantial part of the in- 
creased revenues generated by economic ex- 
pansion will be applied to the reduction of 
the deficit. This declaration commits the 
administration to a policy of sustained ex- 
penditure restraint. 


Government . 
in order that the net impact of new activi- 
ties on the Federal budget will be held to 
a minimum. 

We have only begun to appreciate the 
enormous contribution which improved ef- 
ficiency in Government operations can make 
to budgetary control. Better management 
and cost reduction can make a major con- 
tribution toward resolving the conflict be- 
tween expanding public needs and the need 
to limit total expenditures. 

Any doubts as to the great potential of 
management improvement should be re- 
solved by the spectacular accomplishments— 
realized and prospective—of the Defense De- 
partment’s procurement and logistics cost 
reduction program. The program was an- 
nounced last year by Secretary McNamara. 
It will produce nearly $2 billion of identi- 
fiable savings in this fiscal year. Savings 
are estimated at $2.7 billion in fiscal year 
1964 and $3.5 billion in fiscal year 1965. The 
program is not a vague estimate of future 
economies; it is fully in effect today, and 
it is reshaping procurement and manage- 
mmt practices in the Department of De- 
ense. 

The magnitude of the Defense economy 
program can be grasped more readily if it 
is compared with the future costs of the 
legislative proposals in the President's cur- 
rent legislative program. For example: 

Closer calculations of procurement needs 
and fuller use of excess inventory in place 
of new procurement will save more in the 
next 2 fiscal years than the cost in these 
years of the proposed increase in the pay of 
our Armed Forces. 


The shift from noncompetitive to com- 
petitive procurement, and the shift from 
cost~plus-fixed fee to fixed or incentive price 
contracts will save more in 1964 and 1965 
than the total cost of the President's omni- 


incl 

on and teachers’ salaries, 
college facilities, library and graduate school 
grants, student loans and fellowships, and 

adult and yooational education. 
The elimination of “gold plating” in pro- 
curement specifications—that is, redesign- 
ing items which are fancier or more capa- 
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ble than they need to be to do their job— 

will save more in 1964 and 1965 than the 

cost of the President's youth employment 
ties program. 

improved equipment maintenance through 
better mt will save as much in 
these 2 years as the entire cost of the Presi- 
dent's mass transit program. 

The closing or reduction of unnecessary 
installations in the Defense Department will 
save more than the total cost in 1964 and 
1965 of the President's program for hospital 
construction and aid to medical education, 

To put the comparison in its most strik- 
ing form, Secretary McNamara’s cost reduc- 
tion program will realize savings in the next 
2 fiscal years which will exceed the total 
cost of the legislative program which the 
President has proposed to the Congress this 
year. 

EFFICIENCY IN MANAGEMENT OF GOVERNMENT 

The drive for better management in the 
Federal Government extends far beyond the 
limits of the Department of Defense. Ef- 
ficiency in Government is not an issue be- 
tween the parties. Many management gains 
were accomplished by the last administration 
and this administration has sought to main- 
tain and accelerate the momentum. Let me 
describe briefly some of the major efforts 
which are under way today to get the public 
business done more efficiently, more speedily, 
and more economically. 

The U.S. Government was the first user of 
automatic data processing equipment and is 
today the largest user in the world of elec- 
tronic computers. If you buy a postal money 
order, the transaction will be recorded on 
the automatic data processing equipment. 
If you carry Veterans’ Administration life in- 
surance, your account will be serviced by 
automatic data processing. If you apply 
for a driver's license in any one of 46 States, 
your application may be processed by an 
electronic computer in the Bureau of Public 
Roads to determine whether you have ever 
been denied a license in another State for 
drunken driving or involvement in a fatal 
accident. If you inquire about the status of 
your social security account, the information 
will be supplied speedily by an automatic 
data processing system. If you answer a 
census questionnaire, the information will 
be processed by automatic data processing. 

These are just a few of the many uses of 
electronic data processing in the 
Federal Government which have provided 
better service for the taxpayer and saved him 
money. For example, each employee of the 
Insurance Service of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration serviced about 350 policies in 1950, 
1,500 policies in 1960, and 1,700 today. Over 
this period, the Veterans’ Administration has 
reduced the number of employees required 
to handle its 6 million policies from 17,000 
to 3,000. 

The Federal Government has one of the 
most extensive and productive employee sug- 
gestion systems in the country. Last year, 
Federal agencies adopted more than 100,000 
suggestions submitted by employees. These 
suggestions yielded measurable savings of 
nearly $65 million, for which employees re- 
ceived cash awards of nearly $3 million, For 
example, an engineer in the Navy's Bureau 
of Ships saved the Navy over $5 million by 
devising an ingenious method to enable 
drydocks to accommodate vessels of deeper 
draft—thus eliminating the need to exca- 
vate the floor of the drydock. Another engi- 
neer—this one in the Corps of Engineers— 
redesigned certain turbines used in hydro- 
electric power projects, improving the em- 
ciency of the units and thus allowing smaller 
units to be utilized. Savings realized from 
— improvement aggregate 821 million so 
ar. 

Substantial savings can be realized simply 
through better organization and manage- 
ment of the Government's activities. In 
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July of 1961, the Federal Power Commission 
had a backlog of 116 natural gas pipeline 
rate cases, some dating back to 1954, which 
involved potential refunds to consumers of 
$1 billion. The Federal Power Commission 
instituted a new settlement program, empha- 
sizing the disposition of cases through con- 
ference rather than in lengthy formal pro- 
ceedings. By January of this year, the back- 
log, including new cases, had been reduced 
to 48, and the Federal Power Commission had 
ordered refunds to consumers of $350 million 
and reduced rates by $62 million a year. 

I do not wish to leave the impression that 
the administration is suspended in a state 
of euphoria with respect to the outlook for 
efficiency in public management. Utopia is 
not that close. I will freely confess that I 
know of management situations in the Fed- 
eral Government which need correction— 
though I am not going to name them. My 
point is that we have made encouraging prog- 
ress, and that we have proved that the Fed- 
eral Government can face up to change and 
take the route of cost reduction without any 
sacrifice in the quality of the work it does. 
You are going to hear a lot more about cost 
reduction efforts in the Federal Government. 
We will not let up in pursuing opportunities 
to modernize and improve Government 
operations, to save manpower, to lower over- 
head, to take some risks if necessary in try- 
ing out new ideas and practices, to shake 
up systems and procedures that have long 
been taken for granted, and to search out 
and bring into question longstanding pro- 
grams or services that may no longer rate 
the priority they deserved when they were 
initiated. 

There is, of course, an alluring short-cut 
to economy in Government which simply 
bypasses these difficult matters of detail. 
It is a method often urged—the method of 
indiscriminate, across-the-board cuts. But 
I believe the record shows that this method 
has not in the past made a lasting contri- 
bution to the cause of Government economy 
—nor would I expect it to do so in the future. 

The harder road, but in the last analysis 
the more rewarding one, is to weigh each 
public program and expenditure category on 
its own merits and against the merits of 
others; to decide what must be done now 
and what can wait; to pursue cost-reduction, 
assess user more broadly on those 
who benefit from special Government serv- 
ice and privileges, cut out unneeded instal- 
lations even though it may cause some pain 
and recrimination, and keep at it. This, I 
submit, is the responsible road to Govern- 
ment economy. It has the further merit 
that it works, and it is this framework within 
which the budgets of this administration 
will be shaped. 


Lawrence General Hospital Ceremonies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 
or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ~ 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the Lawrence (Mass.) General Hospital 
held ground-breaking ceremonies for the 
start of a $3.5 million building program. 
This project is a tribute to the hard work 
and devotion of hospital officials and 
community leaders who were anxious to 
see this hospital continue and extend its 
-good works in the Greater Lawrence 
area. 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues a superb report of the ceremon- 
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ies, therefore, I wish to include the ac- 
count which appeared in the June 21 
issue of the Lawrence Evening Eagle 
Tribune at this point: 

GROUND BROKEN FOR HOSPITAL WING 


Ground-breaking ceremonies for a 63.5 
million building program at Lawrence Gen- 
eral Hospital were held Friday on the hos- 
pital grounds. 

Federal, State and local government of- 
ficials joined with hospital trustees, medical 
and nursing staff officials at the ceremony. 

The first shovelful of earth was turned by 
Mrs. Abbot Stevens, honorary chairman and 
trustee, whose late husband headed the com- 
munity campaign in 1954 that resulted in 
erection of the hospital's Stevens Building. 

Joining her were Dean K. Webster, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, Dr. John R. 
McDermott, president of the medical staff, 
Arthur Sweeney, general chairman of the 
bullding fund committee, Daniel F. Cahill, 
Lawrence postmaster and vice chairman of 
the building fund, and Dr. Milton J. Meyers, 
vice chairman of the building fund, 

The inyocation was given by Rabbi Harry 
Roth of Temple Emanuel, hospital chaplain, 
and the prayer was read by Rev. E. Leslie 
Shaw, minister of the United Congregational 
Church, Protestant hospital chaplain. Bene- 
diction was given by Very Rev. Alfred M. 
Natali, O.S.A., pastor of Holy Rosary Church, 
Catholic chaplain at the hospital. 

SPEAKERS 


Speakers included Congressman F, Brad- 
ford Morse, Mayor John J. Buckley, Dr. 
Henry C. Huntley, New England Regional Di- 
rector of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Dr. A, Daniel Rubenstein, 
director, Bureau of Hospital facilities for 
Massachusetts, Dr. John R. McDermott, 
Laurence Loughlin, representing U.S, Senator 
Edward M. Kennedy, Capt. Anthony Camuso, 
representing Gov. Endicott Peabody and Dean 
K. Webster, Jr., president of the board of 
trustees of Lawrence General Hospital. 

Several hundred greater Lawrence resi- 
dents attended the ceremony on the lawn 
in front of the main entrance .to the hos- 
pital. 

Mrs. Andrew B. Sutherland, honorary 
president of the board of trustees was on 
the platform. 

The building program calls for construc- 
tion of a 7-story hospital wing which will 
provide space for 120 new patient beds, 
bringing the total to 300. 

MUST RAISE $1,750,000 

The new wing will also contain six major 
operating rooms, kitchen and dining de- 
partments and laundry facilities. 

The Federal Government has provided a 
grant of $1,750,000 to the hospital, largest 
approved to date in Massachusetts under 
the public works acceleration program. 

A matching $1,750,000 must be raised 
locally. 

Arthur Sweeney, general campaign chair- 
man, told Friday’s gathering that $577,000 
had been raised to date including $250,000 
in accumulated hospital funds. 

GUESTS AT CEREMONY 


Special guests at the ceremony included 
Mrs. Andrew B. Sutherland, honorary presi- 
dent of the hospital; Congressman William 
H. Bates; R. Ashton Smith, director of the 
Lawrence General Hospital; Mother Angela 
Therese, R.N., administrator of Bon Secours 
Hospital; Dr, Nicandro F. DeCesare, presi- 
dent of the Clover Hill Hospital; Denis J. 
Demanche, administrator of Clover Hill Hos- 
pital; Francis G. Fosmire, superintendent of 
the Bessie M. Burke Memorial Hospital; 
William M. Burke Memorial Hospital; Wil- 
llam J. Kilcoyne, chairman of the board of 
trustees, Burke Hospital; Lincoln Clark, 
president of Lowell General Hospital and 
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Roy C. Stephenson, director of Lowell Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

Sister Mary Consolata, administrator of 
St. John's Hospital, Lowell; Sister St. Celes- 
tine, administrator of St. Joseph's Hospital, 
Lowell; Dr. Robert T. Lambers, director of 
Hale Hospital, Haverhill; Harold L. Hutch- 
ins, Jr., president of the Massachusetts Hos- 
pital Association; Henry G. Brickman, execu- 
tive director, Massachusetts Hospital As- 
sociation; A. Creed Barnett, president of 
Tamblyn & Brown, Inc.; Donald Ritchie, 
James H. Tirchie and Associates, architects; 
and Murray H. Lilly, president of Columbia 
Construction Co. 

Local governments were represented by Se- 
lectmen James D. Wilson, Andover, Chester 
W. Woekel, Methuen, William A. Finneran, 
North Andover, and George Gelt, Salem, 
N. H., chairmen of their respective boards of 
selectmen. 

Members of the Lawrence City Council at- 
tending included Aldermen Nicholas J. Cal- 
lahan, Gerald A. Guilmette and Vincent P. 
Foley, and Peter A. Hewett, secretary to 
Mayor Buckley. 


Nuclear Test Moratorium 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, we are 
fast approaching the time when Mr. 
Harriman will leave for his latest mis- 
sion to Moscow. This time he will en- 
deavor to negotiate a nuclear test ban 
treaty. He will do this at a time when 
the President has proclaimed a unilat- 
eral suspension of atmospheric testing 
by the United States and at a time when 
the Soviet Premier has indicated that he 
has already reneged completely on the 
principle of onsite inspection. 

I fear that the President's proclama- 
tion of a unilateral test ban on the part 
of the United States will prove to be 
a very poor bargaining tactic. It has 
been since President Kennedy’s an- 
nouncement of our willingness to uni- 
laterally suspend tests in the atmosphere 
that Pravda has undertaken to reiterate 
the fact that the Soviets are now un- 
willing to permit onsite inspection at 
all. We wonder how many lessons of this 
kind the administration will have to ab- 
sorb before it learns what seems to be 
a very basic and elementary fact: The 
Soviets merely respond to any show of 
weakness on our part by a further hard- 
ening of their own position. 

Although millions of Americans will 
join in the hope and prayer that a nu- 
clear test ban treaty with ironclad guar- 
antees against cheating can someday be 


achieved, this is certainly no time to. 


abandon our insistence on the principle 
of onsite inspection. 

Under leave to include extraneous mat- 
ter with these remarks, I should like to 
include an excellent editorial entitled 
“Text Moratorium,” which appeared in 
the Washington Evening Star on June 
19, 1963. 

I believe that this editorial very suc- 
cinctly points out that the administra- 
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tion ought to stop kidding itself with 
respect to the motives and intentions of 
the Soviet Union. 

Test MORATORIUM 


The President's self-imposed moratorium 
on nuclear testing in the atmosphere seems 
to us a bad move. It is offered as a first 
step toward disarmament. In fact, it is not 
a “first.” It is not a step toward anything 
in particular. And, in the opinion of the 
Chiefs of Staff, it is not safe. 

The real “first step” was taken late in 1958 
when President Eisenhower joined in a tacit 
agreement with the Russians to stop all nu- 
clear testing. This moratorium lasted right 
up to the day in 1961 when the Russians 
broke it with a series of the biggest nuclear 
explosions the world has ever seen. While 
piously praising the first step in public, the 
Russians had been preparing in secret to vio- 
late it. The first step toward disarmament 
turned out to be a great leap forward for 
Russian nuclear-arms technology. 

Even if the moratorium had endured it 
would have been meaningless as a step to- 
ward disarmament, It would not have 
stopped France or China or the Israelis or 
Egyptians from pressing on with nuclear 
weapons. It would not have reduced stock- 
piles or ended laboratory experiments with 
new weapons, It would not have wiped the 
secret of the A-bomb from the minds of the 
world’s scientists. It would not have estab- 
lished a precedent for effective disarmament 
policing. 

The second moratorium will not do any 
of those things, either. And this morato- 
rium may hurt America's defense. President 
Kennedy did not ask the Chiefs of Staff for 
their professional military opinions on the 
moratorium. If he had asked them, he 
would have found that all three believe our 
own defense needs require further testing in 
the atmosphere. Their reasons are complex 
and so far have been kept classified. But 
we urge the Senate Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee which is studying testing and dis- 
armament, to question the Chiefs in closed 
session about those reasons. A censored 
transcript of the testimony should then be 
made public. 

As we understand it, the administration's 
own informed guess is that there is less than 
1 chance in 20 that the Russians will agree 
to a test ban at the Moscow talks next 
month. They are expected to resume at- 
mospheric tests shortly thereafter. We, of 
course, want to “make a record,” as the prop- 
agandists put it, in this business. But not 
many occupants of the grandstand are likely 
to be fooled, and we ought to stop kidding 
around, 


Missiles of Destruction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call our colleagues’ attention to 
an important open letter addressed to 
President Kennedy from the United 
Zionists-Revisionists of America. As one 
who is deeply interested in the preserva- 
tion and continuance of the State of Is- 
rael while at the same time concerned 
with the possible escalation of arms in 
the Middle East, I consider this article 
to be of such significance that it should 
be read by all my fellow Americans. 
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The American public must be made 
aware of the destructive weapons which 
are at this time being built by President 
Nasser of the United Arab Republic. It 
is most probable that the American tax- 
payer through foreign aid to the United 
Arab Republic is helping to build these 
forces of destruction which will be used 
to obliterate the State and the people 
of Israel. 

Furthermore the use of German sci- 
entists, some of whom are former Nazis, 
to construct these rockets and planes, 
only perpetuates Nazi Germany's geno- 
cide against the Jews who fled to Israel 
seeking only peace from the holocaust 
of war and extermination. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, since the sub- 
ject is timely and consequential, I should 
like at this time to insert into the RECORD 
the above mentioned open letter: 
HITLER'S SHADOW OVER THE MIDDLE EastT—AN 

OPEN LETTER TO PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


Dean Mr. PRESIDENT: Eighteen years ago 
the American Army and the armies of our 
allies destroyed Hitler’s might. Today Hit- 
ler’s shadow is rising again over the Middle 
East. To our dismay, we note that the new 
brand of Hitlerism is bolstered by a myopic 
and untenable American diplomacy. 

Gamal Abdel Nasser, the ruler of Egypt, 
has proclaimed repeatedly his determination 
to destroy Israel. A stated purpose of the 
Arab federation now in formation under 
Nasser’s leadership is to “liberate Palestine“ 
and drive the Jews into the sea. 

AIDED BY THE UNITED STATES 

Your administration, Mr. President, sup- 
ports Nasser with $250 million annually in 
economic aid. This enables him to divert 
large sums from the impoverished Egyptian 
economy for the massive buying of arms 
from Soviet Russia: Tanks, heavy guns, 
MIG's, and submarines, 

This enables him, also, to hire German 
scientists who worked for Hitler’s war ma- 
chine to erect missile sites and build rockets 
and Messerschmitt fast-flying bombers. 
American money is thus contributing to 
Nasser’s military build-up to strike against 
Israel. 


Your administration is also bolstering Nas- 
ser’s ambitions diplomatically. It helped 
him in Yemen. It smooths the way for his 
domination over the Arab states. Nasser 
is using this growing power to tighten the 
ring around Israel. 

A THREAT OF GENOCIDE 


The very existence of Israel and its people 
is in grave The threat of a new 
genocide hangs over the lives of 2 million 
Jews in Israel. The victims of Hitler, the 
remnants saved from his destruction camps 
who found refuge in Israel, are threatened 
again with extermination. 

Can the United States close its eyes to the 
danger that threatens them? Must we 
strengthen the hand poised to strike them 
down? 

LULLING AMERICA TO SLEEP 

The State Department, however, is lulling 
the American people to sleep with respect to 
Nasser’s intentions. The House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs published a report on May 
23 regarding the testimony of Mr. James 
P. Grant, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for Near Eastern Affairs. Mr. Grant stated 
that Egypt is currently more peaceful to- 
ward Israel and has put the Israeli issue “in 
the icebox.” He added that he does not 
believe that Egypt intends to use its forces 

Israel “as of this time.” He also said 
that in the last several years “actions have 
increasingly become a matter of words 
against Israel, and not so much action.” 
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Isn't this a frivolous gamble with the very 
existence of Israel at stake? Can one believe 
that Nasser really has peaceful intentions? 
Can one rely on his promises to behave— 
especially after his broken pledge to remove 
his army from Yemen? 

Mr. Grant also stated that “the Egyptians 
maintain their armed forces for a variety of 
reasons.” Against whom is Nasser arming 
himself with the most deadly offensive weap- 
ons if not against Israel? Are we to ignore 
in disbelief the repeated Arab threats to an- 
nihilate Israel, as we ignored Hitler's Mein 
Kampf"? 

Your State Department, Mr. President, 
seems to ignore all this and continues the 
policy of trusting, aiding and abétting Nas- 
ser. This policy Is as immoral as it is un- 
wise and harmful, not only to Israel but also 
to the national interests of the United States. 


INSULTS AND MENACE TO AMERICA 


You must be aware by now, Mr. President, 
that the hope of wooing Nasser away from 
his Communist mentors has proved woe- 
fully illusory. Notwithstanding the boun- 
ties we have showered upon the United Arab 
Republic, it continues to side with Khru- 
shchev. While suppressing the Communist 
party at home, Nasser’s representatives in 
the U.N. and elsewhere follow the Com- 
munist line. His press and radio continue 
their torrent of insults and abuse against the 
American people and Government. 

A SOVIET OUTPOST 


Americans became aroused when Soviet 
technicians began building missile sites in 
Cuba. This is rightly considered a menace 
to the safety of the Western Hemisphere. 
Are the Soviet technicians in the United 
Arab Republic and in Yemen any less of a 
menace to the safety of the free nations in 
the Middle East, to our allies and to our 
strategic, political and economic interests 
in the area? 

REACTIONARY PAN-ARABISM 

Nasser is raising the spectre of Pan-Arab- 
ism. These Pan-movements—Hitler’s Pan- 
Germanism and Pan-Slavism before it—have 
always been by their very nature reaction- 
ary, aggressive and explosive, menacing the 
freedom and the peace of the world. Nas- 
ser’s Pan-Arabism is no different. 

We submit that the United States cannot 
support Nasser's Pan-Arabism in good con- 
science. By appeasing Nasser we are only 
encouraging his Pan-Arab reactionary and 
aggressive strivings. 

THE DANGER OF APPEASEMENT 


It is now generally realized that, had the 
Allied Powers acted in time to stop Hitler 
instead of appeasing him, humanity would 
have been spared the tragedies of the Great 
War and its aftermath. We should bear this 
in mind now, when Hitler's shadow again 
threatens world peace in the Middle East. 

Appeasement does not pay. France has 
learned this lesson. Her support 
of Israel has in no way affected her position 
in the Middle East. The Arab States are 
angry, but they respect and accept the 
straightforward French stand. Should this 
not also be a lesson to our country? 

Mr. President, the cause of peace and jus- 
tice requires that you, as the head of the 
Nation that leads the free world, act before 
it is too late. Strengthen the forces of free- 
dom in the Middle East. Give Israel the 
necessary means to deter Nasser's war-drive 
and spare humanity a new holocaust, 


WORDS ARE NOT ENOUGH—ACTION IS NEEDED 


Mere words, Mr. President, will not deter 
Nasser from mounting aggression against 
Israel and other independent nations. Mere 
expressions of friendship will not secure the 
existence of Israel. Even assurances of 
American support to Israel in case of an 
Arab attack will prove hollow, should Arab 
missiles fall on Israeli cities. 
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Israel is the only stable and democratic 
state in the Middle East, a true friend of the 
United States and our only reliable ally in 
that part of the world. Israel has a right to 
expect sufficient arms from the United States 
to deter Arab aggression. She must be sup- 
plied with the means to defend herself ef- 
fectively, if attacked. 

Mr. President, you stated that you propose 
to stand by Israel. May we respectfully re- 
quest that you resolve this sentiment into a 
firm decision to supply Israel with the weap- 
ons she requires for her security. 

May we also ask you to announce your sup- 
port. for the resolution by a group of US. 
Senators of both parties submitted to the 
Senate for a mutual security pact between 
the United States and Israel. 

Respectfully yours, 
UNITED ZIONISTS-REVISIONISTS 
oy AMERICA, INC., 
JOSEPH SCHECHTMAN, 
Chairman, National Council, 
In wi HEIMOWITZ, Secretary. 


No Alibis, Mr. President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
Los Angeles, on September 9, 1960, candi- 
date Kennedy made the following lofty 
promises: 

1. The Democratic Party—in its platform— 
has a program of future action (on civil 
rights) which will insure equality of oppor- 
tunity to all Americans. And I am proud 
of our platform. I believe in our platform. 
And in 1961, I intend to see that its pledges 
are carried out. (Changed on delivery to 
read: “So let us make it very clear that when 
the Democratic Party wrote its platform in 
July, it meant it in September and in No- 
vember and in January. In 1961 I intend 
to see that those ee re are carried 
out.“) 

2. First, as a Were leader, the Presi- 
dent must give us the legal weapons needed 
to enforce the constitutional rights of every 
American. * * * He himself must draft the 
programs—transmit them to the Congress— 
and fight for their enactment, taking his 
case to the people if the Congress is slow 
in acting, 

3. Such legislation is already being pre- 
pared. I have asked Senator CLARK of Penn- 
sylvania and Congressman CELLER of New 
York to prepare a bill embodying all the 
pledges of the Democratic platform, and that 
bill will be among the first orders of busi- 
ness when a new Congress meets in January. 


Is it not strange that Representative 
CELLER did not introduce the President’ 8 
bill until June 1963? 

In line with the President's usual prac- 
tice of shifting the blame from himself 
to someone else, Richard Wilson, in yes- 
terday’s Washington Evening Star, lays 
the facts on the line: 

PUTTING RIGHTS PROGRAM THROUGH—DEMO- 
CRATS REMINDED THEY Have VOTES AND 
Can't BLAME G.O.P. IF BLS STALL 

(By Richard Wilson) 

It is little noted, but the Democratic ma- 
jority in the U.S. Senate is exactly the num- 
ber needed to force a vote on the President's 
new civil rights program. 

A two-thirds vote of the Senate can break 
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a filibuster. The Democrats have 67 votes 
and the Republicans 33, Yet it will be 
charged, in fact it is already intimated, that 
Republicans will be responsible if Congress 
falls to pass a new civil rights law. 

This is the reason Republican leaders have 
conferred with President Kennedy on a bi- 
partisan approach with their fingers crossed. 
However sincere the President’s motives, 
Republicans in the Senate will not be spared 
mendacious attack if civil rights legislation 
falls of passage. 

Yet the reason why such legislation cannot 
be passed lies in the simple fact that the 
Kennedy administration has no control of 
the overwhelming Democratic majorities in 
the Senate and House. 

The Democratic majority is like Barnum 
& Balley's menagerie, a big tent housing 
carefully caged animals which would eat 
each other in the jungle. The Senate Dem- 
ocratic leaders say they cannot break a fill- 
buster and the President’s program 
without 20 to 25 Republican votes. There- 
fore the Republicans are to blame if they 
don't vote to a man for the President's pro- 
gram. 

Democratic leaders could well afford to 
blush while making such a confession of 
the ineffectuality of their powers of leader- 
ship. Nor is their ineffectuality confined to 
civil rights. They cannot claim that only 
on the racial issue are the flerce conflicts 
within the Democratic Party exposed. The 
flagrant schism is equally evident on social, 
economic, and labor legislation. 

Whatever the President's popularity in 
this and other countries, his prestige in the 
Congress of the United States is at low ebb. 
According to old hands in Congress, the re- 
sentment against the President of the United 
States has no parallel except possibly the 
revolt against Franklin D. Roosevelt when 
he sought to pack the Supreme Court with 
new appointees. Roosevelt lost his hold on 
Congress then, though he continued to enjoy 
a public adulation which Mr. Kennedy has 
never had in anywhere near the same degree. 

The congressional discontent with Mr. 
Kennedy is not confined to the Southern 
Democrats, nor the Republicans. The liber- 
als are dissatisfied with what they consider 
to be half measures. Even some of the mod- 
erates think Mr. Kennedy has helped to 
create, by unfulfillable promises and bravura 
statements, the conditions for racial demon- 
strations of a dangerous character. When 
faced by this dangerous condition, the Ken- 
nedy tone quickly changes. Equality will 
have to come slow and not by legislation 
alone. 

It is in this atmosphere that the President 
has proposed his program to hasten the in- 
evitable advance of Negroes toward higher 
levels of equality. And it is a shame that 
this question cannot be considered apart 
from its political aspects. 

But those political aspects exist and it is 
truly amazing that Negro leaders do not 
recognize them. Negroes made their greatest 
advances since their emancipation in a Re- 
publican administration. Whatever Negro 
leaders may think today, no civil rights leg- 
islation was recommended to Congress by 
Roosevelt and none was enacted. Harry Tru- 
man was the first President to offer a com- 
prehensive program. It was not enacted, 
President Eisenhower offered a program in 
1956 and it was enacted in major part. Again 
in 1960 on President Eisenhower's initiative 
civil rights legislation was enacted. 

In spite of the urgent promises of the 
Democratic platform of 1960, Mr. Kennedy 
delayed for more than 2 years offering any 
kind of general civil rights legislation, and 
he does so now under the pressure of mount- 
ing racial demonstration, and with sentiment 
built up in Congress him, 

Thees are the facts. Now it is to be seen 
whether President Kennedy, with two-thirds 
of Congress under Democratic control, can 
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do as much as did President Eisenhower, 
whose party did not have control of Con- 


And if Mr. Kennedy cannot win, then let 
the blame go where it ought to. 


Dr. Walter Compton, of Elkhart, Ind., 
Returns National Treasure to Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, a 
short time ago Dr. Walter A. Compton, 
executive vice president of Miles Labora- 
tories, Elkhart, Ind., and a distinguished 
citizen of my congressional district, per- 
formed a generous act of international 
significance which I believe is deserving 
of public recognition. 

Earlier this year Dr. Compton returned 
to Japan the 700-year-old Samurai 
sword which the Japanese regard as one 
of the three most valuable such swords 
among the national treasures of Japan. 
This 13th century art object, known as 
the Kunimune sword, was turned over 
by Dr. Compton to the Swords Preserva- 
tion Society in Tokyo on March 28. 

Dr. Compton, a collector of Japanese 
swords, was decorated with Japan’s Or- 
der of the Rising Sun and was made an 
honorary member of the Society for the 
Preservation of Japanese Art Swords for 
his unselfish act, 

I am pleased to insert at this point 
in the Recorp the text of a letter to Dr. 
Compton from Assistant Secretary of 
State Lucius D. Battle who wrote to ex- 
press the appreciation of the U.S. Goy- 
ernment to Dr. Compton for what Assist- 
ant Secretary Battle described as his 
“magnanimous act.” 

Letter from Assistant Secretary of 
State Battle follows: 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington. 
Dr. WALTER A. COMPTON, 
Miles Laboratories, Inc, = 
Elkhart, Ind. 

Dear De. Compron: Congressman JOHN 
Brapemas, of Indiana, has informed me of 
your magnanimous act in returning to the 
Japanese people the Kunimune sword, one 
of the most Important national treasures of 
Japan, 

On behalf of the Department of State 1 
should like to express to you my apprecia- 
tion for your generosity. It is always a 
great pleasure to hear of actions by indi- 
vidual Americans which assist us in our ef- 
forts to maintain the vast fund of good 
will which exists in Japan toward the Amer- 
ican people. Such individual expressions of 
friendship may in fact be more effective 
than governmental efforts in fostering that 
friendship. Perhaps the personal loss of the 
sword to you may be assuaged somewhat by 
the realization that its return to Japan will 
enhance the image of our Nation in that 
very important country of the Far East. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Lucius D. BATTLE, 


Under unanimous consent, I also in- 
clude in the Recorp an article by Bettie 
East published in the Elkhart Truth con- 
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cerning Dr. Compton's gift as well as an 
editorial from that newspaper entitled 
Elkhartan's Deed of Good Will.” 
The article and editorial follows: 
ELKHARTAN RETURNS NATIONAL TREASURE TO 
JaPAN—FInD By Dr. Compton BRINGS 
DECORATION 


(By Bettie East) 


Dr. Walter A. Compton, executive vice pres- 
ident of Miles Laboratories, Inc., was carrying 
a shotgun case when he departed for Japan 
late in March to attend a Japanese medical 
association congress. 

In the case was an extremely nondescript- 
appearing sword, slightly curved and about 
3 feet in length, which, to the uninformed, 
would appear to be of no particular value. 

Dr. Compton returned here about a week 
ago, without the blade, but decorated with 
Japan’s Order of the Rising Sun and bear- 
ing the distinction of an honorary member 
of the Society For Preservation of Japanese 
Art Swords. 

The shotgun case which Dr. Compton 
guarded so closely on his jet flight to Tokyo 
was used to return to the Japanese people 
one of their most important cultural art 
properties, a blade identified by them with 
the spirit or “kami,” of one of that coun- 
try’s foremost national shrines. 

Dr. Compton returned to Japan the 700- 
year-old Samurai sword which he had identi- 
fied as a Bizen Saburo Kunimune, one of 
the three most valauble Japanese swords 
among the nation's national treasures, 

The Kunimune (the name identifies it as 
the product of its 13th century smith, Sa- 
buro Kunimune of Bizen) is the first sword 
designated a national treasure to be returned 
to Japan after World War II. There were 
42 blades considered “national treasures” or 
“important art objects” lost in the con- 
fusion of the war's ending. 

How the blade traveled from a national 
shrine in the southern Kyushu Province of 
Japan to a souvenir collection in Eastern 
United States is not known, and, as Dr. 
Compton said, is immaterial. At the end of 
the war Gen. Douglas MacArthur directed 
that all Japanese national monuments, in- 
cluding such swords, should be respected by 
occupying forces. 

The Kunimune, which Dr. Compton pre- 
sented to the Society for the Preservation of 
Japanese Art Swords for display In the Na- 
tional Museum at Tokyo, is the hereditary 
treasure, or kami, of the Satsuma clan, one 
of the great clans of Kyushu, the southern- 
most island of Japan. The warlike clan, 
founded in about A.D. 1200, contributed 
many military leaders to Japan's history. 

The sword has been continually in Shimazu 
(Satsuma clan) family possession since the 
beginning of the 13th century. In the 1920's 
it was dedicated to the national shrine in the 
Satsuma Province—the Terukuni Jinja, at 
Kagoshima—by a descendant of the former 
feudals lords of Shimazu, to mark the 700th 
anniversary of the family’s founding. 

Dr. Compton considers his identification 
of the sword as the Kunimune a connecting 
link in a chain of coincidence. But one of 
Japan's top ranking authorities on the art 
of blades said, “I choose to agree with you— 
but, I call it providential.” 

The many coincidences, or, If you will, acts 
of providence, which led to the sword recog- 
nition are evident in Dr. Compton's account 
of his discovery. Contrary to earlier national 
press service reports that Dr. Compton had 
purchased the sword from a west coast 
dealer, the sword was shrouded in anonymity 
in the weapons collection of a Pennsylvania 
resident, and actual identification was made 
iin Dr. Compton's study at his home here. 

A collector for 30 years, Dr. Compton is 
constantly searching for Japanese artifacts, 
swords in particular, and in his travels makes 
it a point to contact other blade collectors 
and antique dealers. Four yeafs ago on a 
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personal jaunt to Pennsylvania he stopped 
at Hagerstown, Md. While there he became 
acquainted with a gun collector, and asked 
the man to contact him if ever he ran into 
any blades in which he thought Dr. Comp- 
ton might be Interested. 

The man telephoned Dr, Compton late in 
February and said he was traveling from 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to Chicago the first week in 
March and had “a few things to show him.“ 


PURCHASES TWO OF COLLECTION 


Upon the collector's arrival in Elkhart, 
Dr. Compton examined the proffered items 
and found all but two of little consequence, 
He purchased the two which had aroused his 
interest, and explained to the dealer that 
the one, he felt sure, was of “great import- 
ance." Just how important he did not real- 
ize at cursory examination, 

The pair talked until midnight. The col- 
lector told Dr. Compton he had had the blade 
several years, and, to his recollection, had 
picked it up in a collection of souvenirs. 
On several occasions he had considered giving 
the blade, and its simple wooden sheath, to 
a clergyman friend in view of the fact that 
markings on the blade appeared to be of 
Teligious significance. 

IDENTIFIES SWORD FROM PHOTOGRAPH 

After his visitor left, Dr. Compton browsed 
through his vast library of books and photo- 
graphs of Japanese sword art. At 2:30 in 
the morning he identified the Kunimune 
from a photograph. 

On March 25 Dr. Compton wrote the Tokyo 
National Museum. “After careful considera- 
tion, it is my determination that this blade 
should be returned to Japan,” he wrote. It 
is additionally my hope that it can be re- 
tained with other great masterpieces of this 
art in the custody of the Tokyo National 
Museum where students can have ready ac- 
cess to it. 

“It is a great pleasure to donate it to the 
Japanese nation,” he concluded. 

Acknowledgement of his offer came 
promptly from Nagatake Asano, director of 
the Tokyo National Museum, and Moritatsu 
Hosokawa, president of the Society for Pres- 
ervation of Japanese Art Swords, 


physician, and he was given two rare short 
swords as gifts. 
NOTES MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATE 

Dr. Compton’s membership certificate hails 
his contribution over the years 
for the cause of preservation and artistic ap- 
preciation of Japanese swords. 

The next the museum displayed 
25 of its most important blades for Dr. 
Compton’s examination. This was followed 
by the ceremony at which the Fourth Cross 
of the Rising Sun was conferred on the Elk- 
hartan. The ceremony took place in the of- 
fice of Shunsaku Kawahara, chairman of the 
Cultural Assets Protection Commission. 

He called attention to the coincidence that 
in an area of more than 3,000 square miles 
and among 200 million people where the 
artistic character and importance of these 
swords remains almost wholly unknown, one 
of the few individual students of that art 
capable of recognizing it would chance to 
encounter and identify it. 

Many of study have brought his 
knowledge of the subject, collection of blades 
and library to the point of today. His cur- 
rent collection numbers 350 to 400 blades. 

He considers his library of some 300 or 
more volumes as important as his blades. 

UNRECOGNIZED ART FORM 


Dr. Compton explained that his interest 
lies in his belief that these swords represent 
an art form which he believes 
comparable to Grecian architecture and 
Italian painting. He said he also is inter- 
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ested in steel as differentiated from iron. 
Steel is man-made, it doesn't exist in nature, 
and he considers it one of man’s most im- 

t discoveries in material form. In 
blademaking the great art represented in 
steelmaking is controlled to the point where 
it becomes a thing of beauty, he said. 


ELKHARTAN's DEED oF GooD WILL 


The recent return to Japan of that 700- 
year-old Samurai sword by Elkhartan Dr. 
Walter Compton, executive vice president of 
Miles Laboratories, Inc., is one of the finest 
acts in behalf of international good will by 
one person which ever has come to our 
attention. 

It’s not easy for Americans to grasp fully 
what the sword means to Japan, z 

Whereas American history as we know it 
dates from the discovery of America by 
Columbus, the Japanese look back to the 
Emperor Jannu, first of the imperial line, 
who ruled some 2,600 years ago. 

The particular sword found by Dr. Comp- 
ton was a Kunimune, produced in the 13th 
century. It was turned out by a Japanese 
artisan of great skill—at a time when the 
United States we know today was a wilder- 
ness. 

What if a fragment of Columbus’ ship 
Santa Maria were found? Even that would 
fall short of what the Kunimune sword 
means to the Japanese. 

For the Kunimune found by Dr. Compton 
has spiritual, cultural, and patriotic sig- 
nificance, all in one object. It is rated as 
one of the three most valuable swords among 
the Japanese national treasures. 

Amidst the swirling political, economic, 
and social changes since VJ Day, the Japa- 
nese have clung to their symbolic traditions. 

Japan today is modern, peace-loving, and 
democratic. Way back on January 1, 1946, 
the Japanese Emperor Hirohito disavowed 
his family’s claim to divine origin. Yet 
Japanese affection for Hirohito has increased, 
ifanything. Today he is an admired symbol 
of national unity. 

The Japanese look with affection upon 
symbolic links with the past, somewhat as 
Americans see no inconsistency in restoring 
Williamsburg, Va., as it was in monarchical 
days. y 
With this background, we begin to see how 
Dr. Compton's action must appear to the 
Japanese. 

Here is an American so interested and so 
well versed in Japanese culture that he was 
able to identify the importance of a rare 
Japanese art treasure, after buying it from 
an obscure source. 

Here is an American, moreover, who rated 
the feelings of others—in a foreign country— 
ahead of his own natural wish to add to an 
already valuable personal collection. cE 

Here was the living refutation of the idea, 
too often peddled by critics, that Americans 
don’t try to learn and respect others’ tradi- 
tions, that they think only of themselves and 
making money. 

The gratitude of the Japanese has been 
evidenced by the decoration of Dr. Compton 
with the Fourth Cross Order of the Rising 
Sun, with the seal of the Japanese emperor. 

Dr. Compton reflects great credit both 
upon our community of Elkhart and upon 
our Nation for this deed. 


Freedom Is a Two-Way Street 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, June 25, I introduced House Joint 
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Tesolution 515, which has been referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. My 
resolution would have the effect of pro- 
Posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States with respect 
to certain nonsectarian religious ob- 
servances, It contains four sections, the 
first three of which spell out some of our 
freedoms which concern many of our 
citizens. The last. section merely pro- 
vides for proper ratification as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several States within 7 years from the 
date of its submission to the States by 
the Congress. 

My resolution is short and to the point. 
I would like to take each of the three 
sections, step by step, and give some 
reasons why I felt impelled to introduce 
the resolution. 

SECTION 1. The right to voluntarily offer, 
read from, or listen to nonsectarian prayers, 
or to permit provision of time for prayerful 
meditation in public schools, public institu- 
tions, and other public places shall not be 
denied or abridged. 


This section grew from the Supreme 
Court decision on June 25, 1962, by a six 
to one majority, that a prayer recom- 
mended by the New York Board of Re- 
gents—which the New York Court of 
Appeals had decided was all right as long 
as the schools did not compel any pupil 
to join in the prayer over his or her 
parents’ objections—was inconsistent 
with the establishment clause of the first 
amendment to our Constitution. This is 
known as the Engel against Vitale case. 
Two of our Supreme Court Justices, 
Justice Frankfurter and Justice White, 
took no part in consideration or decision 
of this case. The opinion of the Court 
was delivered by Justice Black, and con- 
curred in by all the other Justices, with 
the exception of Justice Stewart—who 
most definitely dissented. 

Justice Stewart contended that the 
Court had misapplied a great constitu- 
tional principle. Rather than feeling 
the New York Regents’ prayer interfered 
with the free exercise of anybody’s re- 
ligion, he felt that “to deny the wish of 
these school children to join in reciting 
this prayer is to deny them the oppor- 
tunity of sharing in the spiritual heritage 
of our Nation.” 

We all know that the Constitution 
has always forbidden State favoritism to 
any religion, but when the State encour- 
ages or cooperates with religion, it—ac- 
cording to a 1952 decision by Justice 
ene acre the best of our tradi- 

ns,” 

I do not believe the Justices were being 
intentionally antireligious—as some 
claim but on the other hand—it is diffi- 
cult to keep from gaining an impression 
that America is according to these Su- 
preme Court decisions, essentially an un- 
religious Nation. This we know is not 
true, for in many many areas our Gov- 
ernment encourages religion—as long as 
it is a free decision of the individual citi- 
zen to accept, reject, or choose which 
religion he wishes to follow or not follow. 
This freedom, as I have stated, is a two- 
way street. My resolution would simply 
make certain that our citizens can travel 
both ways on that street—in other 
words, the street is not entirely blocked 
off. 
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Src. 2. The right to voluntarily read from 
or listen to the reading of sacred scriptures 
in public schools, public institutions, and 
other public places shall not be denied or 
abridged. 


This section of my resolution grew out 
of the most recent Supreme Court de- 
cision on June 17, 1963, involving a 
school district in Pennsylvania against 
Schempp and the Baltimore City Board 
of School Commissioners versus Mur- 
ray—which presented the issues in the 
context of State action requiring that 
schools begin each day with readings 
from the Bible. In this case, Justice 
Clark delivered the opinion of the Court, 
and held that the practices at issue and 
the laws requiring them were unconstitu- 
tional under the establishment clause of 
the first amendment, as applied to the 
States through the 14th amendment's 
guarantee of liberty. All the Supreme 
Court Justices concurred in this decision 
with the exception—again—of Justice 
Stewart. 

Justice Stewart stated that he accept- 
ed “without question that the liberty 
guaranteed by the lth amendment 
against impairment by the States em- 
braces in full the right of free exercise 
of religion protected by the first amend- 
ment.“ He also accepted too the prop- 
osition that the 14th amendment has 
somehow absorbed the establishment 
clause, although it is not without irony 
that a constitutional provision evidently 
designed to leave the States free to go 
their own way should now have become 
a restriction upon their autonomy.” He 
did not, however, agree with the “‘insensi- 
tive definition of the establishment 
clause contained in the Court’s opinion, 
nor with the different, but, I think, 
equally mechanistic definitions con- 
tained in the separate opinions which 
have been filed.” Justice Stewart fur- 
ther stated that “for a compulsory State 
educational system so structures a child's 
life that if religious exercises are held 
to be an impermissible activity in schools, 
religion is placed at an artificial and 
State-created disadvantage.” Further, 
“Viewed in this light, permission of such 
exercises for those who want them is 
necessary if the schools are truly to be 
neutral in the matter of religion.” Jus- 
tice Stewart then clearly stated what 
seems to be the opinion of many as to 
what this case has brought about, and I 
quote: 

And a refusal to permit religious exercises 
thus is seen, not as the realization of State 
neutrality, but rather as the establishment 
of a religion of secularism, or at the least, 
as Government support of the beliefs of 
those who think that religious exercises 
should be conducted only in private. 


In my resolution, I specifically use the 
phrase “reading of sacred scriptures” 
in place of the Bible, or Holy Writ, or 
Holy scriptures. Sacred scriptures, as I 
have used it, can mean any sacred writ- 
ing—of whatever faith, or even—if the 
atheist so chooses—the sacred writing 
outlining his atheistic belief. I would 
like to again quote from Justice Stew- 
art's opinion to bolster my use of “read- 
ing of sacred scriptures”: 

What our Constitution indispensably pro- 
tects is the freedom of each of us, be he Jew, 
or agnostic, Christian or atheist, Buddhist 
or freethinker, to believe or disbelieve, to 
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worship or not worship, to pray or keep 
silent, according to his owm conscience, un- 
coerced and unrestrained by government. 
It is conceivable that these school boards; 
or even all school boards, might eventually 
find it impossible to administer a system of 
religious exercises during school hours in 
such a way as to meet this constitutional 
standard—in such a way as completely to 
free from any sort of official coercion those 
who do not affirmatively want to participate, 
But I think we must not assume that school 
boards so lack the qualities of inventiveness 
and good will as to make impossible the 
achievement of that goal. 


Justice Stewart contended that the 
cases before the court contained mere 
prophecy, rather than proof, that chil- 
dren who did not want to listen to Bible 
reading were handicapped—or that the 
excusal provision was so administered 
as to carry overtones of social inferiority. 
He also felt in the case of the Mary- 
land—Baltimore City Board of School 
Commissioners against _Murray—that 
that case was before the Supreme Court 
on a demurrer—and the issue of whether 
or not a teacher could be dismissed for 
refusal to participate seems—among 
many others—never to have been raised. 

He concluded that both cases should 
be remanded for further hearings, or in 
other words—for the taking of additional 
evidence. 

Let me point out that my resolution 
concerns not only schools, but public in- 
stitutions and other public places. I feel 
it is important to amend the Constitution 
in such a way that both mischief-makers 
or serious objectors, cannot take away 
our two-way freedoms. In protecting 
the one side—we must not leave the other 
side unprotected, or without defense. 
Neither must we be so neutralized that 
the rights of all are denied. 

Section 3 cf my resolution states: 

The right to make reference to belief in 
or reliance upon God, or to invoke the aid 
of God, in any governmental or public docu- 
- ment, proceeding, or ceremony, or upon any 
coinage, currency, or obligation of the United 
States shall not be denied or abridged. 


Now this may seem to be a case of 
borrowing trouble. Many may not think 
that this is necessary. I do, however, 
and in support of my feeling will quote 
from a statement made by Justice Clark 
in delivering his opinion to the Court on 
the Pennsylvania and Maryland Bible- 
reading cases: ; 

The breach of neutrality that is today a 
trickling stream may all too soon become a 
raging torrent and, in the words of Madison, 
„it ls proper to take alarm at the first ex- 
periment on our liberties.” 


While Justice Clark used this state- 
ment to buttress his legal arguments for- 
bidding the Bible-reading exercises in 
public schools, it is clear that it can just 
as easily be used by those of us whose 
feelings are exactly opposite. Justice 
Douglas, who also concurred with Justice 
Clark and the six others, made the state- 
ment which brought about my fear, and 
the fears of others on this issue when 
he said: 

Establishment of a religion cap be achieved 
in several ways. The church and state can 
be one; the church may control the state or 
the state may control the church; or the 
relationship may take one of several possible 
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forms of a working arangement between the 
two bodies.” 


He went on to state: 

But the establishment clause is not limit- 
ed to precluding the State itself from con- 
ducting religious exercises. It also forbids 
the State to employ its facilities or funds in 
n way that gives any church, or all churches, 
greater strength in our society than it would 
have by relying on its members alone.“ 
Through the mechanism of the State, all of 
the people are being required to finance a 
religious exercise that only some of the people 
want and that violates the sensibilities of 
others. The most effective way to establish 
any institution is to finance it; and this 
truth is reflected in the appeals by, church 
groups for public funds to finance their 
religious schools.“ Such contributions 
may not be made by the State even in a 
minor degree without violating the estab- 
lishment clause. It is not the amount of 
public funds expended; as this case illus- 
trates, it is the use to which public funds are 
put that is controlling. For the first amend- 
ment does not say that some forms of estab- 
lishment are allowed; it says that “no law 
respecting an establishment of religion” 
shall be made. What may not be done di- 
rectly may not be done indirectly lest the 
establishment clause become a mockery. 


This to me means that these two 
cases, decided by the Supreme Court, 
are cnly the beginning of “the trickling 
stream” that “may all too soon become 
a raging torrent.” 

Sooner or later, those who object to 
even the word God being used, will find 
some means of bringing cases before the 
Supreme Court to delete the word from 
our Pledge of Allegiance, from our cur- 
rency, from our national anthem, and 
the Internal Revenue Service will be en- 
joined from permitting our churches the 
tax exemption they now enjoy, along with 
other nonsecular institutions in this 
country. Granted that some of our 


Justices have said there is no danger of 


some of these things being done be- 
cause—in the words of Justice Brennan, 
in his concurrence in the Maryland and 
Pennsylvania cases: 


While it is not, of course, appropriate for 
this Court to decide questions not presently 
before it, I venture to suggest that religious 
exercises in the public schools present a 
unique problem. For not every involvement 
of religion in public life violates the estab- 
lishment clause, Our decision in these cases 
does not clearly forecast anything about the 
constitutionality of other types of inter- 
dependence between religious and other 
public institutions. Specifically, I believe 
that the line we must draw between the per- 
missible and the impermissible is one which 
accords with history and faithfully refiects 
the understanding of the Founding Fathers. 


On the other hand, Justice Clark, who 
delivered the opinion of the Court ad- 
mitted the “accord with history” in 
these words: 

It is true that religlon has been closely 
identified with our history and Government. 
As we said in Engel v. Vitale, (370 U.S. 421 
434 (1962), “The history of man is insepar- 
able from the history of religion. And * * * 
since the beginning of that history many 
people have devoutly belleved that More 
things are wrought by prayer than this world 
dreams of. In Zorach v. Clauson, 343 US. 
306,313 (1952), we gave specific recognition 
to the proposition that “we are a religious 
people whose institutions presuppose a 
Supreme Being.” The fact that the Found- 
ing Fathers believed devotedly that there 
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was a God and that the unalienable rights 
of man were rooted in Him is clearly evi- 
denced in their writings, from the May- 
flower Compact to the Constitution itself. 


Yet, Justice Clark, who linked the ac- 
cord with history and understanding of 
the Founding Fathers which Justice 
Brennan stated would prevent many 
other institutions in American life from 
being attacked—might find it necessary 
at a future time to decide other cases 
brought before the Supreme Court in the 
same manner he decided the Maryland 
and Pennsylvania cases. 

I do not feel our Supreme Court Jus- 
tices, as a body, to be hostile to religion 
in this country. Iam sure their opinions 
are sincerely stated and they feel they 
are properly buttressed by legal and his- 
torical arguments. However, our Su- 
preme Court might find itself on the 
horns of dilemmas in the future—and the 
makeup of the Court changes from time 
to time. 

For these reasons, I feel it incumbent 
to introduce my resolution, embodying 
several aspects of our national life which 
are entangled with our inescapable his- 
tory of being a religious people. Again— 
let me reiterate—freedom is a two-way 
street. We must not prevent it being 
traveled in both directions—and above 
all—we must not allow it to be blocked 
at either end of the street. 


Magna Carta of Space 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963 


Mr, LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to present to the Members of the House 
an account of the discussions of the 
“Magna Carta of Space” at the Congress 
of the Inter-American Bar Association 
in Panama in April of this year. The 
account appears in the Panama Ameri- 


can. 

The article is primarily devoted to the 
remarks of William A. Hyman, who orig- 
inally proposed the “Magna Carta of 
Space” at a convention of the Inter- 
American Bar Association held in 
Bogota, Colombia, in February 1961. Mr. 


Hyman's comments at this most recent 


conference afford us an ample and 
worthwhile discussion of a very timely 
concern. Through his efforts in regard 
to the legal problems of space travel he 
reveals himself to be a forward-looking 
thinker eminently capable of offering 
concrete and constructive recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr. Hyman, who was chairman of the 
Special Committee on Interplanetary 
Space Law at the convention, is a trial 
lawyer of international repute. With 
the unanimous consent of the House I in- 
clude this article in the RECORD: 

[From the Panama American, Panama City, 
Republic of Panama, Apr. 25, 1963] 

Ban CONVENTION Hears Noren Lawyer Dis- 
cuss SOVEREIGNTY-IN-Space ISSUE 

Legal eyes and ears about this world are 
turned toward thhe Republic of Panama and 
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its capital this week where internationally 
famed attorneys are creating the basis of 
laws on the control of outer space to submit 
to the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions and subcommittees pertaining thereto 
as among principal resolutions on their 
agenda, 

“The Space Committee of the United Na- 
tions has failed to give due consideration and 
take appropriate action on the important 
question of sovereignty and security as they 
become involved in the use of space,” said 
William A. Hyman, of New York City and an 
internationally known trial lawyer who spoke 
yesterday before the 13th Conference of In- 
ter-American Bar Convention now in session 
in Hotel El Panama Hilton. 

Hyman, former chairman of the American 
Bar Association Subcommittee on Air Space, 
and former member of the committee on 
aeronautical law, is author of “The Magna 
Carta of Space—the Legal Lodestar.“ He pre- 
sented a resolution before the Inter-Amer- 
ican Bar Association during its convention 
held in Bogota, Colombia, in February 1961. 
The resolution was fully approved at that 
session and ratified by the new council in 
May of that year. 

Yesterday Hyman, chairman of the special 
committee on interplanetary space | law, pre- 
sented his “Magna Carta of Space.” 

In pointing out that the U.N. Space Com- 
mittee has failed to give due consideration to 
the subject, Chairman Hyman said, “It failed 
to request the General Assembly of the 
United Nations and the proper authorities 
therein to make mandatory the application 
of international law and the United Nations 
Charter to outer space and the celestial 
bodies.” 

“While regrettably the complete and sat- 
isfactory statement of basic principles was 
not established, yet certain other develop- 
ments provide a basis for hope and encour- 
agement,” he continued. “It must be noted 


. that the Committee on Peaceful Uses of 


Outer Space of the United Nations has now 
adopted the position that it is desirable to 
have a statement of basic legal principles 
rather than await the completion of an ex- 
tensive code.“ 

“It is clear to all that weapons alone will 
not provide security,’’ Hyman emphasized as 
he commented upon the mad dash for su- 
periority in nuclear arsenals as a deterrent to 
international provocations that may lead to 
war. The distinguished lawyer declared that 
a statement of basic principles can be found 
in specific recommendations by the Space 
Committee he heads are contained in the 
Magna Carta of Space which will provide a 
moral and ethical as well as legal restraints 
against impulsive, or premeditated military 
action. 

Hyman submitted his Carta of 

jpace yesterday as the basis upon which a 
declaration might be favorably recommended 
eee eee © CR SD0 Unt 
Nations. 

The noted attorney pointed out that Earl 
Warren, Ohief Justice of the U.S. Supreme 
Court, in a speech before Georgia Institute 
of Technology in February of this year said 
that a society governed by law will not allow 
these great scientific discoveries to be used 
for destructive purposes. 

“World without law is hellbent for de- 
struction with, or without scientific dis- 
coveries“ Chairman Hyman quoted the Chief 
Justice as saying in his speech. 

Continuing his description of what he 
termed a “legal vacuum in space” under his 
Magna Carta, Hyman reminded his audience 
that in December 1962 Dr. William Hayward 

and his team received messages 
from Mariner II 36 millions miles of space 
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away from Earth and in the vicinity of 
Venus, which was the first time in history a 
traveler from Earth was cruising in that 
range of the heavens and the feat was hailed 
as the greatest achievement to date in the 
scientific quest of space 

“If the launching of Lunik IV by the Soviet 
April 2, of this year to place a robot on the 
moon, preparatory to placing a man there 
and if it had been successful, would prompt 
the question of whether a claim might be 
made by U.S.S.R. of ownership, or exclu- 
sive control—political or commercial * * +,” 
Hyman pointed out. 

“The Soviet stated that no claim of owner- 
ship would be made by it and that ‘the moon 
belonged to the world’, yet in the absence 
of the restraining force of an international 
agreement declaring that space and the 
interplanetary world belong to all; le., that 
it is res communis, there would be no bar 
to a reversal of the position of the Soviet— 
except catastrophic war,“ he continued. 

In his “Magna Carta of Space, Hyman gave 
what he calls a “lesson in history—and a 
prophecy” this morning and took his fellows 
back to the time of Christopher Columbus 
when that farsighted sailor dared to ploneer 
in uncharted space—of the 15th century, the 
high seas. 

“When Columbus sought a new route to 
India, going east by going west, he was sub- 
jected to much ridicule,” Hyman stated “in 
those days not only the average person but 
leaders and scientists contended the world 
was fiat. * * * Columbus urged that it was 
round.” Upon this scientific assumption the 
rest is history, but Chairman Hyman stressed 
the fact that his royal backers conveniently 
forgot some of the terms of their very busi- 
nesslike contract with Columbus. 

“Today, approximately $40 billion is_be- 
ing and will be spent by the United States 
of America in the race with the Soviet to 
place a man on the moon,” the attorney 
declared. “Will this happen—will there be a 
new migration to the moon * * * and will 
there be need for acceleration of this mi- 
gration into the interplanetary world?” he 
questioned. 

Referring to devastating weapons of de- 
struction in an effort to maintain the “mur- 
derous balance of terror,“ Hyman said, “If a 
small amount of the cost of contemplated 
extermination were devoted to the cause of 
survival, undoubtedly science, aided by the 
restraint of law would give us greater assur- 
ance of peace and a better guarantee against 
extinction.” 

“Today is the day of the irrevocable de- 
cision,” Hyman concluded, “Once a world- 
nuclear devastating attack has been made, 
there can be no recalling the blow; there 
cannot even be sufficient retaliation to avoid 
world catastrophe.” 

In closing Hyman stated that, “The void 
in space is law—it must be terminated.” 

“The apathy of the public is cause for 
grave concern. Since government will not 
often act until made to act by the aroused 
will of the people,” the speaker warned. 
“The callous indifference may be due to the 
failure on the part of leaders of nations to 
correctly, fully, and properly inform the 
common man as to the implication of the 
impact on life caused by uncontrolled and 
lawless science.” 

“Law all too frequently awaits the devel- 
opment of a great crisis before it goes into 
action“ Chairman H said in closing, 
“Science without the control of law is the 
enemy of mankind but science under the 
control of law is the benefactor of man- 
kind—the time for blastoff is long past—we 
have been too long on the launching pad. 
We must now go, go, go. 
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The Chain of Command 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of its remote geographical location 
the civil war in Yemen has had very lit- 
tle attention in the United States. Ap- 
parently even the American press is not 
aware of the decisive role being played 
by the United States. I insert into the 
Recorp at this point, an editorial which 
appeared in the Richmond, Va., News 
Leader on June 19, and commend it to 
the attention of all the Members: 

THE CHAIN or COMMAND 


Since the revolution in Yemen began 10 
months ago, it has not been difficult to tell 
whose side the State Department is on. The 
United States has been backing a group of 
anti-Western socialist rebels with every direct 
diplomatic weapon at hand. Indirectly, the 
United States has supplied the money which 
lets Nasser keep 28,000 Egyptian troops in 
Yemen. Last weekend, this bizarre policy 
took a new twist: The State Department 
told newsmen rather offhandedly that there 
are 900 to 1,000 Soviet “technicians and 
instructors” training the Yemeni forces we 
are supporting. 

The Soviets have trained the Yemeni to 
use American aid effectively. More than 200 
villages loyal to the royal Imam have been 
burnt with napalm jelly dropped from Soviet- 
made bombers. Soviets have been known to 
copilot these planes, which the Egyptians 
have put at the disposal of the revolution- 
aries, The latest bombing raid was just last 
week, It leveled a seaport in Saudi Arabia, 
a country the United States is pledged to 
defend. 

In the scabrous politics of the Middle East, 
there are seldom any clear-cut choices to be 
made. The old Imam, the political and rel- 
igious leader of Yemen, was distinctly a 
feudal relic. His son, Mohamad al-Badr, 
represents the legal and legitimate govern- 
ment of Yemen; his hold over the imagina- 
tion of his people is so strong that 28,000 
Egyptian troops have falled to subdue him 
and his cause. Yet the State Department— 
and the U.N.—last December rushed in to 
recognize the invading Egyptians as the offi- 
cial regime. 

Both the United States and the U.N. should 
have known exactly what was happening in 
Yemen. In March, Dr. Ralph Bunche went 
to Yemen at the request of U Thant. Dr, 
Bunche, with his usual affinity for Marxist 
revolutions, decided that Nasser's troops had 
won the day. Although he pointedly refused 
to visit Saudi Arabia, he blamed Saudi 
Arabia for inciting resistance to the Soclal- 
ists. A few days later the United States sent 
diplomat Ellsworth Bunker to inspect the 
scene. Mr. Bunker is the man who nego- 
tiated the give-away of Dutch New Guinea 
to pro-Communist Indonesia, and who laid 
the foundations for aid to Communist-in- 
filtrated Brazil; Mr. Bunker reported that 
the Yement Socialists were in complete con- 
trol of Yemen. 

Yet neither Dr. Bunche, who is still pre- 
sumably a citizen of the United States, nor 
Mr. Bunker seemed to notice that the Soviet 
technicians were already pouring into 
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Yemen, training troops, and leading missions 
of Soviet-made TU-16's, twin-jet medium 
bombers. They recommended a truce which 
would require both Saudi Arabia and Egypt 
to withdraw—leaving the Socialists in con- 
trol, supported by direct U.S, aid. Saudi 
Arabia reluctantly agreed; Egypt has refused 
to withdraw her troops. Since the attack on 
the Saudi Arabian seaport, the State De- 
partment belatedly acknowledges that there 
are Soviet technicians in Yemen. 

Even the most elemental intelligence serv- 
ice could discover that a regime we are sup- 
porting is using Soviet-made bombers. And 
who could be training illiterate tribesmen in 
the servicing and use of sophisticated Soviet 
equipment? After the exhausting rush to 
recognize the Socialist regime, State was too 
tired to ask questions. Even American news- 
men have visited the military compounds of 
Socialists. Yet the first news of Soviet men 
and machines involved in the combat comes 
many months later from a Washington press 
conference, 

Curiously enough, the State Department 
still supports the Yemeni Socialists. It re- 
portedly backs Nasser in his refusal to rec- 
ognize the U.N. truce. The best clue comes 
from some recent testimony before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee: It seems that the 
United States has its own military training 
program for Yemeni Socialist officers. Both 
the Russians and the Americans are compet- 
ing to train men to attack Western Allies and 
interests. No doubt it takes time to work 
out the chain of command, 


Remarks at American Nuclear Society 
Meeting 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on June 
18 I addressed the American Nuclear So- 
ciety in Salt Lake City. Numerous re- 
quests have been received for copies of 
these remarks indicating sufficient inter- 
est in the subject matter to warrant in- 
clusion below of pertinent extracts: 

THE Arom 1963 

In 1963 the atom is “on dead center,” and, 
I believe, its forthcoming movement is up. 
It can be so with considerable thrust if 
those responsible for the political aspects 
of the business perform as capably as you 
who are responsible for its technical aspects. 

This view pertains specifically to the atom 
in its role as a power source—that is the 
principle subject of your technical sessions 
here in Salt Lake—but also peripherally to 
to its own potentialities. 

HOW THE ATOM GOT ON DEAD CENTER 

Perhaps the best way to see clearly how 
we can get off dead center is to take a quick 
look at how we got there, even after public 
and private expenditures of almost $2 bil- 
lion on peacetime power from the atom. 
This figure, of course, does not include mili- 
tary expenditures with the Man- 
hattan project which have made substantial 
contributions both in know-how and physi- 
cal assets which support civilian nuclear 
power, such as the diffusion plants provid- 
ing enriched uranium, fuel element re- 
processing facilities, and the Uke. 

At least two major miscalculations—of 
which nobody in particular and everybody 
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in general were guilty—played a major part 
in establishing today's dead centerism. 

First, there was a serious undercalculation 
of the practical difficulties involved in con- 
verting the energy locked in the atomic mass 
to kilowatts on transmission lines. These 
problems need no elaboration—the members 
of this society are all too familiar with them. 
It is sufficient to say that in relation to 
initial expectations the net result has been 
a massive stretchout of the time scale for 
the promises of the peaceful atom to fall due. 

Second, there was a serious overcalcula- 
tion of the magnitude of economic benefits 
to be achieved from the peaceful atom. Fol- 
lowing World War II. a war-weary and war- 
impoverished world desperately sought a 
magical horn of plenty as a panacea for all 
its ills, Practically free and unlimited power 
from the. atom became the popular 
prescription. 

As it all turned out, getting kilowatts out 
of the atom proved no easy job and once 
we got them we discovered they possess no 
inherent virtues—they must stand equally 
in economic competition with any other 
kilowatts. 

The chilling disillusionments ‘consequent 
on these major miscalculations inevitably 
brought on a confusing period of reassess- 
ment as to both the problems and the objec- 
tives of our nuclear program, During this 
period, our nuclear power efforts variously 
were aimed at beating the Russians," or 
“international prestige,“ or just plain „Sal- 
vaging the investment” with a series of Gov- 
ernment sponsored experimental and demon- 
stration programs to keep the U.S, nuclear 
capabilities and industries alive until some 
good use could be found for them. 

Fortunately the time of “agonizing reap- 
praisal” is now at its end and we have at 
hand sensible objectives, a realistic idea of 
the difficulties that must be surmounted to 
achieve them and a reasonable time schedule 
for bringing the whole operation to fruition. 
All we need do is adopt them as national 
policy. 

THE AKC'’S REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT 

They were blueprinted last November in 
the Atomic Energy Commission's report to 
the President on civilian nuclear power. 
Someday that document may become known 
as the Magna Carta of nuclear energy. To- 
day it is a powerful outline for getting some 
place worthwhile—in a proper manner—and 
at a time realistically related to the facts of 
economic and technical life. 

Reviewing the Nation's conventional en- 
ergy resources as against the rising rate of 
energy consumption, the report shows ex- 
haustion of low-cost fossil fuels within a 
century or less. Apply to this circumstance 
ordinary rules of economics and it gives us 
this clear objective for our program as well 
as its desirable estimated time of arrival; 
namely, by the end of this century, nuclear 
power should supply one-half the electric 
energy generated in the Nation and assume 
all the total increase in electric energy re- 
quirements thereafter. 

Next the report reviews the fission en- 
ergy content of the Nation's nuclear re- 
sources and finds a portion available at rea- 
sonable cost from rich readily available ores 
and a portion available only at increasing 
costs from poorer ores more costly to ex- 
tract. ‘This means fuel for thermal con- 
verters like fossil fuels is limited and ex- 
haustible. Apply to this circumstance the 
ordinary rules of economics and it gives us 
this clear blueprint for the technological 
direction of our program; namely: 

Initial phase: Prompt stimulation of the 
use of thermal technologies now passed or 
passing the threshold of economic compet- 
{tiveness with fossil-fuel power stations in 
higher cost fuel areas. 

Intermediate phase: A transition stage 
characterized by improving nuclear plant 
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economics through higher temperatures, 
longer fuel life, and other technical improve- 
ments, including the introduction of such 
improved converters as spectra] shift, so- 
dium graphite, gas cooled, and heavy water 
moderated reactors. 

Final phase: A long-range program of de- 
veloping breeder reactors to utilize the full 
potential of energy available in nuclear fuels, 
and thereby not just conserve our national 
nuclear energy resources, but actually mul- 
tiply them. 

We are now well into the Initial phase 
and making progress in the intermediate 
and final phases. It should be emphasized 
that the intermediate advanced converter 
phase will last considerably longer than 
might be expected from technological con- 
siderations alone. Our electric energy re- 
quirements approximately double each dec- 
ade. By the end of this century they will 
be tremendous. Consumption of conven- 
tional fuels will have increased by a factor of 
four or five. The use of improved con- 
verters will necessarily continue well into 
the early decades of the 21st century while 
the breeders are generating a sufficient sup- 
ply of new fissionable materials to pick up 
and keep pace with the still-growing energy 
demands. 

There are only two possible hitches in im- 
plementing the program called for by the 
AEC’s magnificent report. One is technical. 
The other political, 

Should somehow the mysteries of con- 
trolled fusion be solved, then our fission pro- 
gram would require wholesale reevaluation. 
But I hardly believe this technical con- 
tingency is immediate enough to change our 
fission plans for a long time to come. 

Only in the political front is the threat, at 
least of delay, a little more real. When the 
report was issued in November, I believe the 
members of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy generally shared the view that it was 
a commendable job and would generally have 
the endorsement of the administration. 
However, during our February 202“ hear- 
ings, we were told that another study was 
being made of research and development in 
all the energy resource areas. It was quite 
apparent that the administration had not 
given its endorsement to the program pro- 
posed by the Commission. It has not yet 
done so. 

Now, in the law, we have an old maxim 
which says, There must be an end to litiga- 
tion.“ The maxim has equal applicability 
here—there must be an end to studies and to 
studies of studies. You can hook the best 
turbine up to a study and it still won't pro- 
duce a kilowatt of electricity. 

I hope—and I believe that my colleagues 
on the Joint Committee share my hope—that 
the administration will indicate its endorse- 
ment of the Commission’s recommendations 
on the civilian nuclear power program. Un- 
less this endorsement is forthcoming, then 
I predict that the atomic energy program will 
drift aimlessly on a sea of inept leadership. 
I am sure, however, that the Joint Commit- 
tee will this year, and for as long as is possi- 
ble in its future authorizations of annual 
funds, proceed as though the report had 
been endorsed and make every preparation to 
achieve its objectives at the time they are 
needed. 

JOINT COMMITTEE AUTHORIZATION 
RESPONSIBILITY 


This matter of authorization power cur- 
rently is a sore point with the Joint Commit- 
tee and I would like to discuss it with you 
for a moment. 

Members of the Subcommittee on Legisla- 
tion have been reviewing the AEC’s authori- 
zation budget for fiscal year 1964, and we are 
somewhat concerned. 

As you undoubtedly know, the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954 requires only that funds for 
construction or for the cooperative power 
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reactor demonstration program be author- 
ized annually by the Joint Committee. The 
entire spectrum of the remaining budget, in- 
cluding research and development expendi- 
tures, is not subject to review by the com- 
mittee. Appropriations are made under a 
blanket authorization provision contained 
in the 1954 act. 

A quick look at the AEC's budget for fis- 
cal year 1964 gives a perspective on this mat- 
ter. The Commission has requested a total 
of 62% billion. In sharp contrast, the Com- 
mission’s authorization bill requests only 
about $200 million for construction items 
and the demonstration program. The hard 
figures show that only about 8 percent of the 
overall AEC budget will be subjected to the 
scrutiny of a formal authorization process by 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Through the authorization of construction 
projects it was possible in the early years of 
the atomic energy program to exercise a 
quantum of control over the direction of 
programs roughly commensurate with the 
Joint Committee’s responsibilities. This was 
true because in the early days, the Commis- 
sion was just beginning to build the capital 
plant required for an expanding atomic pro- 
gram, but now, that capital plant is in being. 
For the most part, I think it can be said that 
today, the guts of the atomic energy pro- 
gram resides in the operating budget, and 
this is precisely the area where the Joint 
Committee has no statutory authority what- 


ever. 

Now why is this important? Here I think 
it is necessary to say a word about the com- 
mittee and its responsibilities. It was cre- 
ated as the specialized arm of the Congress 
concerned with the field of atomic energy. 
The committee is now entering its 18th year 
of active participation In the atomic energy 
program and on the whole, I believe it has 
been remarkably successful. It has a record 
of conscientious and generally bipartisan 
handling of atomic energy affairs which is, I 
believe, well known to the entire industry. 

In short, the has entrusted some 
extremely grave responsibilities to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. But the facts 
are that the course of events over the years 
has constantly diminished the reviewing 
power of the committee needed to carry out 
those responsibilities. The incongruous fact 
is that although the Commission is required 
by law to keep the Joint Committee currently 
and fully informed as to all its activities, this 
specialized arm of the Congress at this mo- 
ment has no statutory right of review over 
92 percent of the expenditures of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

I believe that this problem has reached 
the point where if something is not done in 
the very near future, effective congressional 
control over atomic energy expenditures will 
be seriously threatened. Every day we see 
practical illustrations of the problem. For 
instance, the Joint Committee is asked to 
recommend the authorization of a specific 
construction project. But very often sub- 
stantial funds have already been committed 
for preliminary development work long be- 
fore congressional authorization is sought. 
And the construction project itself may well 
be only a small part of an enormous overall 
program of research and development. I 
think this is especially true in the area of 
physical research where the authorization 
for the construction of an accelerator, for 
instance, may only represent a minute part of 
the research and development program built 
around that facility. 

In short, it seems to me that once the 
Joint committee authorizes a specific con- 
struction project, we are “off to the races.” 
Its authorization of a small portion of an 
over-all project may signal the “green light” 
for a mammoth pr requiring large an- 
Pre expenditures indefinitely into the 
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In the field of reactor development, I 
think that we on the committee can see a 
trend toward the construction of experi- 
mental reactor facilities by private groups, 
the Sefor project, for instance. But it 
should be kept in mind that, in many cases, 
the AEC provides all of the funds for re- 
search and development, without which 
these facilities would not be built. 

In general, I think that the private ap- 
proach to the construction of such facilities 
is a good idea. I strongly support increased 
private initiative in the atomic energy busi- 
ness. However, the fact is that the Atomic 
Energy Commission is able to obligate liter- 


ally tens of millions vf dollars for R. & D. 


over many years without any review by the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Unless the Congress is able to exercise 
some control, it is possible that an in- 
definite number of reactor facilities may be 
built upon the basis of enormous Govern- 
ment commitments for R. & D., without any 
real review by the Joint Committee. 

Let me sum it up this way, The Congress 
and the American people have vested a grave 
trust in the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. The committee is charged with the 
responsibility for legislative oversight of the 
Nation's atomic energy program. The com- 
mittee must be given adequate authority to 
carry out this responsibility. I believe that 
my general views on this matter are shared 
by most other committee members. I don't 
think it ls any secret to you that the com- 
mittee has been influential in the atomic 
energy field, despite the restrictions imposed 
upon it by its limited authority under the 
current law. However, I think the time has 
come when the committee’s statutory au- 
thority should be made equal to its solemn 
responsibilities. 

With that kind of authority, to begin 
legislative oversight early in the game I be- 
lieve the Joint Committee could have been 
effective at the beginning of the SNAP pro- 
grams in bringing about a better organi- 
zational and administrative setup and a 
firmer targeting of objectives. 

With that kind of early oversight, I feel 
the rover program might be proceeding with- 
out some of its current frustrating delays. 
Pluto either would have been chopped off 
at an early date or given a definite green 
light. Instead it is being slowly strangled 
to death because no one really wants to take 
responsibility for a firm “go” or “no go.” 

It is also suggested that armed with in- 
creased authorization power the committee 
might assist considerably in accelerating de- 
cisions definitely to pursue or definitely to 
abandon numerous other costly areas of 
study and investigation. Thereby, both 
scientifiC manpower and money might be 
channeled more effectively into development 
areas of most promise. 


ARMY MILITARY REACTORS PROGRAM 


I have in mind here the current mess in 
the Army Military Reactors Program, in 
which there are requirements pending or 
threatened for small, medium, and large 
portable reactors—small, medium, and large 
mobile reactors—six different breeds in all 
plus something for somewhere in the Ant- 
arctic at sometime—all with past, present; or 
planned efforts involving untold hundreds of 
millions of dollars—all for some uses or 
other which range from clear and specific to 
as ambiguous and nebulous as political party 
platforms. 

This particular situation was brought to 
light during recent authorization hearings 
of the JCAE when a question was asked 
about a $12 million line item for the military 
compact reactor. It elicited the reply that 
it was just part of a $55 million project, 
which a few days later turned up with a new 
price tag of $77 million, and which by all 
past experience would probably end up cost- 
ing at least twice that amount. Not only 
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that, almost $10 million already had been 
spent on the project as of the first moment 
it arrived at a point where the Joint Com- 
mittee had anything to say about it. 

A distressing feature of the incident was 
the disclosure of an apparent lack of any 
clear coordination between these various 
military reactor programs, Whether mobile 
or potable, high, low or medium-powered, 
each eractor type seems automatically to 
bring on a totally new and costly individual 
program. I could ascertain no thought at all 
of evaluating how low-powered reactors al- 
ready researched, developed and in the hard- 
ware stage might be scaled up to meet 
medium and high-powered requirements or 
more powerful hardware scaled down to meet 
lower power requirements. 

Perhaps the most distressing feature of 
the incident, to my mind however, was the 
apparent total submission of the AEC's mill- 
tary reactors branch to Department of De- 
tense performance requirements and specifi- 
catlons—irrespective of how drastically the 
cost and technical problems of producing 
the end product might be eased by only a 
modest relaxation in such requirements as 
time for setting up and breaking down a 
mobile plant, some slight easing in weight 
and number of package limitations, and like 
items. In such matters, there is a vast need 
during early stages of decision for a reason- 
able adjustment of military desires to known 
and predictable capabilities of the nuclear 
arts. Perhaps the Joint Committee is not 
the only authority with the knowledge to 
do this, but likely it is one of the few with 
both the knowledge, power, the will, and the 
courage to do so. 

Right now the Army’s military reactor pro- 
gram suffers to an extent from the same 
lack of reasonable objectives, reasonably de- 
fined, Which plagued the civilian reactors 
program before the Commission's November 
report. It is the same kind of we don't 
know where we're going” sickness which 
killed off the aircraft nuclear propulsion 
program. In contrast, a very definite objec- 
tive for the naval nuclear reactors pro- 
gram—specified and reiterated over and over 
again by the Joint Committee back in the 
old days when circumstances placed its au- 
thorization power closer to the initiation of 
programs than now—plus, of course, a hard 
driving relentless boss—proved up the value 
and feasibility of intimate legislative-execu- 
tive interrelationship in such matters. 


U.S.S. "THRESHER" INQUIRY 


The committee’s relationship with the 
naval nuclear programs, as a matter of tradi- 
tion, still remains closed today. At all times 
a member of the JCAE’S staff was present 
during both public and secret hearings of 
the Naval Court of Inquiry on the Thresher 
tragedy. Periodic reports were made to the 
committee membership in executive session 
and the committee has reserved its privilege 
to take such action, if any, as it deems 
proper in the premises. I cannot comment 
ae this time as to what the committee may 

0. 
NEW NUCLEAR ATTACK SUBS 


However, I would like to state my personal 
convictions, held long before the Thresher’s 
loss, that the Navy has yet to capitalize on 
the full potentialities inherent in naval nu- 
clear propulsion. It has done a magnificent 
job with the Polaris submarines and the air- 
craft carriers—ships which necessarily must 
be large In size and therefore follow conven- 
tional warship design patterns. Where it has 
failed is In respect to the hunter-killer sub- 
marines like Thresher. 

Brute forcing materials and fabrication 
techniques to their limits has been employed 
to balloon hulls to dimensions large enough 
to envelope all of today’s bulky antisubma- 
rine warfare paraphernalia and to strengthen 
them sufficiently to cope with new operating 
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parameters of speed, depth, and endurance. 
Thresher has this to be a risky busi- 
ness. I believe naval architects and eers 
must stop magnifying old blueprints and 
turn to new concepts of a totally miniatur- 
ized submarines of the ASW tur- 
izing the nuclear powerplant, all electronic 
fighting and naviagting equipment and other 
internal features as well as the hull Itself. 
I visualize an attack submarine perhaps only 
100 feet in length compared with the Thresh- 
er’s almost 300-foot length—a crew reduced 
from some 125 to perhaps 15—semiautomatic 
control of practically all functions of the 
vessel—and possibly the use of such wholly 
unconventional materials as aluminum or 
plastics rather than steel to construct the 
hull. Development would be expensive, of 
course, but production costs, bearing almost 
linear relationship to tonnage, would be 
vastly reduced. Within the limits of naval 
construction budgets, it might be possible 
to build four of these new miniaturized subs 
capable of vastly increased performance in 
every respect for the cost of one Thresher. 
Possibly both the size and the lethal striking 
power of our undersea fleet could be tremen- 
dously increased by this novel concept of 
development—which is the natural and logi- 
cal extension of the potentialities of naval 
nuclear reactors. 
GROWING OPPOSITION TO SITING OF REACTORS 


While in the mood to pass out free advice, 
I would like to close with a suggestion as to 
how this group might make a much needed 
nontechnical contribution toward advancing 
the cause of the nuclear industry. 

One of the most disturbing trends which I 
can detect affecting the future of atomic 
energy is the increasing opposition to the 
siting of nuclear reactors in various parts of 
the United States. The opposition takes 
many forms. There is, of course, always the 
opposition of some people who live in the 
proximity of a proposed industrial facility. 
But in the case of nuclear reactors, for the 
most part, their fears grow out of a lack of 
understanding. And then there is the op- 
position of those who really should know bet- 
ter. For instance, we find the former Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission, Mr. 
David Lilienthal, making wild and unfounded 
charges concerning the location of a nuclear 
reactor near Manhattan. And then we find 
the Secretary of the Interior, “Earthquake 
McUdall,” during an acute attack of “seis- 
mophobia” raising public hue and cry 
against the proposed Bodega Bay reactor be- 
cause, like the Stanford linear accelerator, it 
will be sited near the San Andreas Fault. We 
find Chairman Joseph C. Swidler, of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, just a few days ago 
in Denver, telling the electric power indus- 
try it is spending far too many research and 
development dollars on nuclear technology. 

Although I do not generally subscribe to 
the “conspiracy theory of history,” I can- 
not help but wonder whether there is an 
organized campaign against atomic energy 
being developed by people whose motives are 
less than pure. 

In any event, regardless of the reasons for 
the growing opposition to the siting of nu- 
clear reactors, I think it is imperative that 
the industry take steps to create some type 
of independent body which could provide the 
concerned public with the facts on nuclear 
reactor safety. I am afraid that if some 
action Ia not taken along these lines in the 
near future, a very major obstacle to the de- 
velopment of civilian nuclear power will be 
created, 

I believe that an organization like the 
American Nuclear Society which is composed 
of individuals with the necessary specialized 
knowledge has a duty—acting as an organi- 
zation or through individual members—to 
educate the layman. 

Do not permit false information to stand 
unchallenged—do not permit the public to 
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be inundated with false information directed 
toward developing public opposition to 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy without tak- 
ing steps to correct the situation. 

Each one of you in your home area, when 
you see a false statement made in a local 
newspaper or periodical about the dangers 
of nuclear reactors, should write to that 
paper or and give them the true 
facts. You have a duty to the public as well 
as to your profession to do so. 


Fighters for Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
New York Times of June 18 there ap- 


peared a letter from three distinguished 


New York lawyers, Bruce Bromley, 
Bethuel M. Webster, and Samuel I. 
Rosenman, outlining the record of the 
NAACP legal defense fund. 

There has been a tendency on the part 
of some to criticize the NAACP for being 
too cautious in its approach to civil 
rights. That is a most unfair criticism. 
I think that this letter has done a great 
deal to set the record straight. 

It should be noted that the letter is 
signed by a bipartisan group of leading 
3 two Republicans and one Demo- 
erat: 

FIGHTERS For Civit RIGHTS 

(Norx.— The writers of the following let- 

= three distinguished members of the 
ar. 
To the EDITOR or THE New YORK TIMES: 


some semblance of equality for the citizens 
of the United States who are Negroes. In 
recent months, direct nonviolent action has 
emerged as a significant tactic in this strug- 
gle. 

We recognize the Important effect which 
this kind of action has had on the con- 
sciousness and conscience of all Americans of 
good will. It captures headlines, and serves 
to awaken public recognition of the problem. 
But in order to obtain any lasting benefits 
from the courageous acts of those men and 
women—white and black—on the streets of 
Jackson or in the lunchrooms of Birming- 
ham, it will always be necessary ultimately 
to resort to the courts of law. 

We feel that the public should more clear- 
ly recognize that permanent progress in civil 
rights has been the realization of justice 
under law and by the processes of the law. 
Too little known is the fact that this re- 
cent progress under law has been very large- 
ly the work of a private, voluntary organ- 
ization—the NAACP Legal Defense and 
Educational Pund. 

INVOLVEMENT IN CASES 

The fund has been involved in virtually 
every major civil rights case of the past 
generation. In the past 100 days alone its 
record in the courts has been nothing short 
of fantastic. This legal aid organization, 
formerly directed by Judge Thurgood Mar- 
shall and now under the direction of Jack 
Greenberg, its chief counsel, and Mrs. Con- 
stance Motley, its associate counsel, has 
during this brief period of a little over 3 
months achieved the following: 

A decision in the U.S. Supreme Court 
invalidating the arrest of “sit-ins” for tres- 
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pass in stores which are required to segregate 
by city ordinance or public pronouncement 
of high municipal officials. 

A decision in the U.S. Supreme Court 
declaring that the right of equal ac- 
cess to public recreational facilities is an 
immediate one; and that the “deliberate 
speed” doctrine applicable to schools does 
not apply to public parks. 

A decision in the circuit court of appeals 
securing reinstatement of 1,100 students ex- 
pelled from Birmingham elementary and 
high schools during the recent demonstra- 
tions there. 

A decision in the U.S. District Court for 
the ere ee of Alabama requiring 
admission egroes to the 
ae University of 

A decision in the U.S. Court of Appeals 
the Fifth Circuit requiring the . 
8 to the public schools of Savannah, 


A decision in the US. District Court for 
the Southern District of Mississippi directing 
the admission of Cleve McDowell, a second 
Negro student, to the University of Missis- 
sippi Law School. 

Two decisions in the U.S, Supreme Court 
June 3, 1963, further tightening the stand- 
ards of Brown v. Board of Education. 

The filing of a suit to reduce the number 
of Congressmen from States which discrimi- 
nate against Negroes at the polls. 

BIRMINGHAM ARRESTS 


In addition, the fund has pending more 
than 120 cases, including protest demonstra- 
tion cases involving well over 6,000 defend- 
ants, among them every one of 2,500 Negro 
citizens arrested in £ 

This unprecedented recent record calls to 
mind the major milestones of successes in 
court which it has obtained in the last 20 
years: 

Year 1944: Supreme Court decision 
that Negroes cannot be excluded from vot- 
ing in primaries; 

Year 1948: Supreme Court decision out- 
lawing racial restrictive covenants in deeds 
of real estate; 

Year 1954: Supreme Court decision direct- 
ing tion of public schools in the 
United States; 

Year 1962: Decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals for the Firth Circuit directing the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi to admit James Mere- 
dith, a Negro; 

Years 1946, 1956: Supreme Court decisions 
securing the right to travel without discrimi- 
nation in interstate and intrastate travel, re- 
spectively. 

It is difficult to picture what race relations 
in the United States would be today If this 
modest organization of 9 lawyers working 
with 80 cooperating attorneys in the South 
had not been so successfully using the proc- 
esses of the courts, relying on the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to bring about 
equality for all Americans. 

BRUCE BROMLEY, 
BETHUEL M, WEBSTER, 
SAMUEL I. ROSENMAN. 


Dr. Hazel K. Stiebling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


“HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 
Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 20 Dr. Hazel K. Stiebling retired 


as Deputy Administrator of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Nutrition and Con- 
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sumer-Use Research, after a fruitful and 
distinguished career of 33 years of public 
service. On the same day, the Depart- 
ment announced that the two research 
divisions formerly headed by Dr. Stiebl- 
ing would be consolidated with the four 
research divisions assigned to develop- 
ment of improved utilization of farm 
commodities. 

It seems to me that this “merger,” as 
the Agriculture Department’s press re- 
lease terms it, is likely to be a sad case 
of a whale swallowing a valiant fish. I 
fear that the Department’s consumer- 
oriented research will inevitably be sub- 
ordinated to its vastly larger program of 
commodity utilization research which is 
conducted primarily in the interest of 
producers. 

I have asked Secretary Freeman to 
explain the steps he is taking to assure 
continuance of a vigorous consumer- 
oriented research program in spite of this 
consolidation. I am confident that this 
is his intention, but the history of his 
Department in this respect does not breed 
confidence. Hence I call this adminis- 
trative “merger” to the attention of the 
House to emphasize the importance of 
action on H.R. 6865 which would estab- 
lish an independent Office of Consumers. 
If H.R. 6865 were enacted, a competent, 
independent unit of Government acting 
solely in the interest of consumers, would 
give all of us some assurance that agen- 
cies ostensibly working for the consumer 
were not subordinated to others func- 
tioning in the interest of organized pro- 
ducers. 


Only the Unusable Are Freed by East 
Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKEI. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the natural interest that has 
been regenerated by the public with the 
news stories of the President's reaction 
to the Berlin wall, I think it timely that 
we point out many other conditions 
which exist in East Germany. 

Columnist Sterling Slappey, in his col- 
umn of June 14 in the Los Angeles Times, 
discusses the apparent policies of the 
East German dictatorship in permitting 
a handful of their citizens to reach free- 
dom. I insert this article into the 
Recorp at this point: 

ONLY THE UNUSABLE ARE FREED BY EAST 
GERMANY 
(By Sterling Slappey) 

Bonn.—In the past few days, 12 East 
Germans have been allowed by the Commu- 
nists to leave East Berlin. As each crossed 
the frontier, the Communists began drum- 
ming out propaganda. 

The propaganda is surely one of the most 
cynical programs undertaken to date by the 
regime of Walter Ulbricht. 
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In the words of Ulbricht, the 12 East Ger- 
mans were “citizens of our republic who 
have received permission to leave.” They 
were going to join members of their fami- 
lies in the West. 

This was all true enough, but what Ul- 
bricht neglected to say became apparent as 
the 12 crossed over. They were either very 
old, very ill, or very young. 

They were, as has now been determined 
by Western sources, all classed officially in 
East Germany as “unusable in the produc- 
tion process.” 

This means simply that the East German 
Communists no longer wanted them and 
were anxious for them to become a burden 
on West Berlin and West Germany. 

Over the last 2 years, about 6,000 persons 
have been granted permission to leave East 
Germany, the great majority classed as un- 
usable. The Communists even neglected to 
take up the refugees’ identity cards, some 
of which were stamped “unusable.” 

As each departed, Ulbricht's public rela- 
tions and propaganda operators planted 
stories in the Communist press throughout 
East Germany calculated to show how good- 
hearted the regime is and that there really 
is no Iron Curtain in Berlin. 

Before the Berlin wall went up in August 
1961, about 2.5 million East Germans fled to 
the West. Instead of being old, ill, or too 
young to work, most of these refugees were 
doctors, lawyers, teachers, students, farmers, 
and laborers. 

The wall, in one way or another, cut be- 
tween several thousand parents and their 
children. Today, nearly 2 years after the 
wall was built, there are an estimated 1,600 
children still in East Germany whose parents 
or guardians are in the West. 

One of the most pathetic sights in West 
Berlin until recently was a mother who each 
night went to the spot on the border where 
her daughter had crossed a few hours before 
the Communists began erecting the wall. 
The child went to see an aunt and, at last 
reckoning, has never been allowed to rejoin 
her parents. 

The Communists approve exit visas for 
children only occasionally. Every time one 
leaves, the propaganda mill turns anew. 

The youngsters kept by the Communists 
live for the most part in camps, since they 
usually have no relatives in the East. Com- 
munist indoctrination is heavy in the camps. 
Much of this is in violation of the so-called 
East German Constitution, which theoreti- 
cally gives a person the right of choice of 
domicile. 

Six months ago two boys, one 5, and the 
other 6, somehow got across the East German 
border. Communist police put them in a 
youth camp at Magdeburg and the boys’ 
parents in West Germany were not notified 
for 8 weeks. 

Two months after the notice, after the 
parents had filed an appeal for their re- 
lease, East German agents went to the par- 
ents and said the boys could come home if 
the parents would spy for the Communists. 
The parents refused and reported the affair 
to West German authorities. 

There was a storm of protest, but not for 
still another 2 months did the boys come 
home. When they did, Ulbricht hailed the 
event as a humanitarian act, 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937) . 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
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Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the al- 
most incalculable worth of even our first 
modest step into space communications 
has been demonstrated several times in 
recent weeks, as in the recent relaying 
of spoken words and photographic images 
of newsworthy events across the Atlantic. 
If we ever are to establish a dependable 


basis for lasting peace, greater knowledge 


and understanding on the part of all 
peoples is an indispensable ingredient. 
Even the limited utility so far of Telstar 
hints at the great potential in bringing 
the farfiung nations of the world closer 
together by such devices. 

The significance of the initial space 
satellite in terms of service and poten- 
tial economic benefits, and the role which 
nuclear-age communications play in 
modern existence, were dramatically de- 
scribed in a recent talk before the Los 
Angeles Rotary Club last June 14 in my 
home State by the chairman of the board 
of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Frederick R. Kappell, whose 
company is pioneering in this field. I 
ask unanimous consent to have the text 
of his speech published in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. s 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wao Prorits FROM RISK? 
(By Frederick R. Kappel) 

It is a pleasure to be here and I greatly 
appreciate your invitation. 

The last time I was in Los Angeles was 
3 years ago this month. The way things 
move in this part of the world, I can see that 
if I had stayed away longer I'd really hav 
trouble catching up. : 

Three years ago Memorial Coliseum was 
still pretending to be a ball park, Pacific 
Telephone’s investment in California was 
$700 million less than it is today, and I was 
over at UCLA talking about the possibility of 
satellite communications and feeling like 
Buck Rogers. 

I said I thought the possibility was very 
good indeed. I said this because I had gone 
over the subject thoroughly with our Bell 
Laboratories scientists and engineers—it was 
clear that they were optimistic—and I felt 
great confidence in their judgment and their 
ability to meet the various problems and 
accomplish the job. 

Now the evidence by actual test has shown 
that they were right and the confidence was 
justified. Telstar I, a first for the United 
States last year, and Telstar II today, have 
demonstrated the feasibility of satellite com- 
munications, and if another 3 or 4 years don't 
see a commercial satellite system shaping up 
to supplement the growing network of ocean 
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telephone cables, I for one will be greatly 
disappointed. 

I speak of both cables and satellites be- 
cause I am certain that both will be needed 
in the future to handle oversea commun!- 
cations, which are increasing at a very fast 
rate—almost explosively fast, Our respon- 
sibility in the Bell System of course is to be 
ready to give the service people want when 
they want it, and that is why we have been 
so active in both the cable field and the 
satellite fleld. 

In the latter, as you probably know, the 
responsibility for getting a commercial sys- 
tem into being now lies with the recently 
incorporated Communications Satellite 
Corp. Theirs is a many-sided and impor- 
tant job. They will have arrangements to 
make with the communication agencies of 
foreign countries. They will have financing 
to do. They will have to decide what kind 
of system is best suited to meet the fast- 
growing immediate need. And then comes 
the whole business of getting the satellites 
designed, manufactured, and launched—all 
in a manner that will insure the economic 
practicability of the system as well as its 
technical quality. 

At that point the satellite corporation 
would be ready to rent communication chan- 
nels, and at this end of the line, so to speak, 
we in the Bell System would probably be 
their biggest customer, That is, we would 
be their customer for channels that we 
would use to serve our customers. 

The reason for the Telstars, then—both of 
them—is obvious, The first need has been 
to get as much knowledge as possible, as 
fast as possible, about the technology of 
space communications. We in the Bell Sys- 
tem wanted to make every reasonable contri- 
bution toward getting the information re- 
quired for sound economic judgment about 
satellites designed for this purpose. And as 
a future user of the satellite corporation's 
facilities, we find it greatlly to our advan- 
tage to have actual experience right now 
in using space communication channels, 
learning how to operate ground stations, and 
so on. All this experimentation and the 
knowledge gained from it speed the day when 
a commercial system can be placed in serv- 
ice, and this is important to us be- 
cause, as I said, time is pressing. 

At the same time we are proceeding to 
develop and build improved ocean cable sys- 
tems. A third transatlantic telephone cable 
will be laid this summer, a cable to Japan in 
1964, and there are other projects already 
scheduled. Here I want to repeat one 
thought to make sure there is no misunder- 
standing. Cable and satellite systems will 
complement each other and there is no 
question in my mind of the need for both. 
To forecast or plug for international com- 
munications by one means only, whether it 
be cables or satellites, files in the face of 
common sense and years of experience in 
planning and providing dependable service. 

We need and use both cable and micro- 
wave radio systems on land. This has been 
true for many years. In the same way, in 
future years, we shall need and use both 
cables and satellites (which are nothing 
more than microwave relay stations in the 
sky) for overseas communications, 

Now to get back to California—I referred 
to Pacific Telephone's California investment. 
When I visited Los Angeles in 1960 it was 
$2,600,000,000, As of today, it is up around 
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83,300,000. 000. This as I said represents an 
increase of $700 million in just 3 years, 

I don't know how you feel about it, but 
to Carl Lindeman and me this is an awful 
lot of money. Yet this is the kind of money 
it takes for the Bell System to do its part in 
serving growing California. 

Last month one California family decided 
to move to New York and that was front- 
page news. However, I understand the net 
inward movement to this State from other 
parts of the country is now about 1,000 peo- 
ple a day, With that kind of tide running, 
there's no question that the telephone com- 
panies and in fact all the utilities have tre- 
mendous and ever-increasing service obli- 
gations to fulfill. 

That brings me to the title of this talk. I 
called it “Who Profits From Risk?” because I 
wanted to talk generally about the encour- 
agement of risk-taking, and the point I 
wanted to make is simply that the benefits or 
profits from well-considered business risks 
are pervasive and flow in all directions. 

Who profits from risk? Obviously not 
everyone all the time; ours is a profit and 
loss system, and the word “risk” means just 
what it says. But the successful risks bring 
profit not just to a business but to its cus- 
tomers—in fact to them first of all, for it is 
surely they who profit most when business is 
encouraged to venture and innovate, to open 
new roads, to offer new goods and services 
and create new orders of value. 

Likewise, to create employment in this 

Nation, with its rapidly increasing 
labor force, we simply must have profits that 
are sufficient to attract capital and spur in- 
vestment to meet new needs. 

But let me use another word here instead 
of “profits.” The word I want is “profitabil- 
ity”—and the distinction is important. It is 
a great mistake to measure prosperity in 
total profits as the country grows. It is 
downright misleading. The fact ls, total 
profits can grow while profitability declines— 
in which case the employment problem, for 
example, is more aggravated than helped. 
It is profitability, nothing else—the ability 
to profit from risk—that is essential to create 
new investment that expands employment. 

Profit for everyone—this is what our profit 
system, our private enterprise system, our 
private risk system, can and must accom- 
plish. This, to me, is everlastingly the goal 
to shoot for. But it is a goal that can be 
Tealized only if the hope of profit for the 
enterpriser stirs his enthusiasm and impels 
him to accept the discipline of risk. 

I said I wanted to talk about this generally 
and Ido. But I can't ignore the time and 
place I am in. Here in California, as it hap- 
pens, the profitability of the Bell System has 
been limited to a level that I would have to 
call marginal at best. I believe this would 
have a depressing and deadening effect if it 
should prevail across the country. 

I won't take your time with this at length, 
but will only make a few points briefly. If 
Bell System earnings generally were limited 
as they are in this State, in my judgment 
we could not obtain on sound terms all the 
capital we need. We would be forced to go 
slow on new construction to introduce im- 
provements. We would not have the same 
confidence and active interest on the part of 
more than 2 million share owners. We 
could hardly carry on a research and develop- 
ment program of the same depth and breadth 
as that in which we are currently 
I don't see how we could avoid trimming 
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back some of the tremendous investment we 
are making each year not only to meet and 
anticipate growth, but also to modernize 
communication equipment and introduce 
new and improved services for business, for 
agriculture, for government, and for the 
home. In short, I would say the almost cer- 
tain results would be less construction, less 
service improvement, lees progress, less em- 
ployment, and a lesser tax contribution to 
help meet the needs of local, State, and Fed- 
eral Government. 

Now I shall leave such disturbing comment 
and get to a more cheerful note. 

It seems to me that around the country 
there is coming to be a better understand- 
ing of the function of business profit than I 
could sense a few years ago. I haven't any 
attitude surveys to prove it, but I think there 
are indicators. It also seems to me that some 
of the strongest come straight from Wash- 
ington, For all the differences of viewpoint 
among businessmen on policies and pro- 

there are certainly wide differ- 
ences—nevertheless I sense that Increasingly, 
leaders in government do recognize the need 
for vitality in the private sector of the econ- 
omy; they do understand that the dynamo of 
profit is essential for economic growth; they 
do know that financial strength in your busi- 
ness and mine is the necessary foundation 
on which to build the future. 

I have even seen signs of this understand- 
ing in some of the more liberal magazines. 
Not long ago one of them, although it 
couldn't resist describing “the profit squeeze” 
as a “battered cliché,” nevertheless pointed 
out that the prospect of a buck” in profits 
was stimulating plant investment in help- 
ing the economy. The language wasn't very 
complimentary but the insight was correct. 
And the same liberal journal has even said, 
apropos of my own business (and I quote), 
“It is possible of course to argue that the 
public is better served in the long run by 
letting the company earn enough in the 
short run to stimulate forward-looking plan- 
ning and investment.” 

A somewhat grudging statement, perhaps, 
but if enough writers will only be grudging 
in the same way, that will be wonderful. 
What matters is simply the basic under- 
standing that profit encourages forward- 
looking risk and everyone, as I said, profits 
from that. 

I can’t help asking, however—when are 
we going to see this point in clear language 
and bold type in the economics textbooks? 
I have searched through more than one and 
I just do not find it. Teaching economics 
without centering attention on risk and 
profit is like making a watch without the 
works. The hands simply will not move; and 
I might add—the young people in this coun- 
try.won't be able to tell the time of day in 
an economic sense. 

This leads me to another aspect of profit- 
ing from risk; I mean the effect of risk on 
individual people and hence on the character 
of the business they are working in. I am 
quite sure the managers in any business need 
the experience of running risks more or less 
constantly and learning the consequences 
whether they are good or bad, welcome or 
unwelcome. They have to find out that a 
good risk and good judgment on it will bring 
reward, and a poor risk its penalty. Other- 
wise I don’t see how they will develop the 
personal qualities that produce a quality job. 

Risk Is a discipline everybody needs. I 
dont mean your life or your safety 
or your bottom dollar, but the everyday risks 
of taking personal responsibility, of choosing 
one way against another, of making a deci- 
sion and being ready to answer for it, of say- 
ing yes and saying no, of measuring the com- 
petition and determining the way to meet or 
beat it. And I think the liveliness of this 
discipline is immeasurably heightened when 
the opportunities for reward are open-ended; 
as in competitive industry, and when in a 
regulated business there is enough latitude 
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to stimulate and challenge intense personal 
effort. 

What any business needs is the urge to do 
its damnedest, and this takes people who 
have that urge. It don't see financial reward 
as the only source of it—there are other fac- 
tors that are equally important, and for many 
people, much more so. But we need all 
sources of energy and drive, not just some 
of them, and I am simply saying that the 
opportunity for healthy profit, the knowledge 
that real ability and top performance will 
have their reward—these are vital to de- 
veloping the discipline, the alertness, and the 
judgment that people must have to make a 
great business. 

If I were to try to single out the one 
thing in our business that might be called 
most important to our future, I would say 
it is the spirit in individual managers that 
makes them alive and sensitive to every op- 
portunity to get something done tomorrow 
just a little better than they see it being 
done today. And this same spirit will have 
to operate inside them to build the personal 
competence they need, because nobody can 
fix anything if he doesn't know how. It 
isn't just a matter of applying old expe- 
rience, it is a matter of being dedicated to 
get new experience too. But this kind of 
dedication isn’t generated in a static at- 
mosphere. A stodgy boss can discourage it. 
The weight of the rule book can press it 
down. Finicky regulation can put a dead- 
end sign in front of it. Taxation that walks 
off with the fruits of effort can kill it. Pub- 
lic distrust, a general political or public 
view that business needs to be held down, 
confined, supervised, restrained, limited, 
curbed, controlled—these are bound to weak- 
en the will of individuals to dedicate their 
best to business life. 

I am going to say again however that 
I think public understanding of the im- 
portance of lively, vital, successful private 
enterprise is growing. I think this under- 
standing is on an upward trend. I think 
more people are realizing that profit is the 
prime mover ot economic progress—that this 
is the engine that creates new investment, 
new productive wealth, and new jobs for a 
rapidly growing labor force. In fact, I think 
it is more and more widely understood that 
without adequate margins of profit in the 
private sector of the economy, the country 
can never attain a more favorable rate of 
economic growth. Just as an indication of 
this understanding, let me remind you that 
with all the uncertainties that surround 
Federal tax policy and legislation, there 
seems to be no disagreement today on the 
fundamental goal of increasing business ac- 
tivity and profit that will ultimately yield 
increased total tax revenues. 

If I am right in what I have been saying, 
then it seems to me it just emphasizes all 
over again what a tremendous responsibility 
we in business have. 

We have the responsibility to produce pub- 
lic value that could not be produced in any 
other way. 

We have the responsibility to set goals 
for ourselyes that we will have to strain to 
reach. 

We have the responsibility to speak out 
on existing or proposed policies that may 
interfere with our doing our best—I don't 
mean just stating opinions, but giving the 
facts and the reasons behind our views. 

We have the responsibility to give em- 
ployees challenge to grow on, and to bulid 
managers who can do everything tomorrow 
better than you and I can do it today. 

We have the responsibility to increase 
day-to-day efficiency and equally to make 
the most intelligent use of profit and all 
capital funds. 

We have the responsibility to discern con- 
sumer wants more acutely, and to meet 
them more promptly and with greater 
imagination. s 

We have the responsibility for constant 
research and innovation, 
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We have the responsibility to live by ethi- 
cal standards that will operate to improve 
every aspect of our job. 

You may say this all sounds idealistic but 
I say we had better be idealistic and no mis- 
take about it. There is no confilct between 
being realistic and being idealistic. There 
is no conflict between working hard for fair 
rewards and being fair in business dealings. 
No one can always be right, but he can 
always try. 

Can free enterprise serve private aims and 
public ends? I not only believe it can, I am 
sure it must. 

So far as the Bell System is concerned, 
we think our job, our mission, is to put com- 
munication services at your disposal that 
will exceed your best expectations. Even as 
I say that, I am well aware that many times 
we fall short of what you want and what 
we want todo. But we have no complacence 
about it—we are deeply concerned to do 
better. We have new systems and services 
now just starting, and we have more to come, 
that will do more and more for you. We are 
sure they will increase the efficiency of all 
business, reduce costs, help increase your 
profits, and help you produce better values 
for your customers. We are not going to 
be satisfied to give you anything less. 

In widening the range and variety of com- 
munication services, I will just say in con- 
clusion, we have imparted to our own busi- 
mess a considerably higher degree of risk 
than we faced in the past. Optional features, 
conveniences, and arrangements of one sort 
or another all introduce new elements or 
risk. But we have acted with our eyes open. 
We hope regulatory commissions will be 
progressive and objective enough to see the 
public value in a rate of profitability that is 
consistent with these risks. And we have the 
strong hope and determination, likewise, that 
the answer to the question, “Who profits 
from our risk?” will be, in one word—every- 
one, 

Thank you. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, on 
June 26, 1963, the Postmaster General 
of the United States, Hon. J. Edward 
Day, was called upon to deliver the prin- 
cipal address at a luncheon in honor of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, celebrating 
the 25th anniversary of the Board. 

For the benefit of all those who did not 
have the privilege of hearing this excel- 
lent address, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the Postmaster General's re- 
marks printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS By J. EDWARD DAY, POSTMASTER GEN- 
ERAL, AT 25TH ANNIVERSARY LUNCHEON OF 
THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, WASHING- 
TON, D. C., JUNE 26, 1963 
It is a great leasure to join in celebrating 

the 25th anniversary of the Civil Aeronautics 

Board. 

Yesterday at about this same time I ad- 
dressed the Aero Club of Washington, so I 
am really flying high this week. 
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From my rather lofty vantage point I con- 
gratulate the members and staff of the CAB— 
past and present—on a successful quarter 
century of assistance to civil aviation. The 
Civil Aeronautics Board has guided American 
aviation through a period of phenomenal 
progress, change, and expansion. It has 
aided the airlines during the difficult trans- 
ition to the jet age. 

The Civil Aeronautics Act was passed by 
Congress in 1938 to end the economic chaos 
and near anarchy which prevailed in the 
aviation industry. The act was designed to 
check the uncontrolied competition of the 
previous decade ond to give the young in- 
dustry a chance to develop in an orderly 
manner. The act recognized that the 
healthy growth of aviation and reasonable 
rates were closely tied to the public interest. 

The original act has been revised, but its 
successor, the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, 
imposes upon the CAB essentially the same 
declaration of national policy as the 1938 
act. The CAB must consider both the needs 
of the public and of the aviation industry. 
Chairman Boyd has stated the CAB's duty in 
the following way: 

“We must see to it that the United States 
has a healthy, vigorous air tion 
system which meets the public and national 
needs. It must be safe, adequate, economi- 
cal and efficient. Its charges must be rea- 
sonable. It must be without unjust dis- 
criminations, undue preferences or advan- 
tages or unfair or destructive competitive 
practices. Its development must be sound.” 

As you can see, this is no easy assignment. 
It is complicated by the fact that the CAB 
was not able to start with a clean slate. All 
11 existing trunk carriers are the same alr- 
lines, or the successors to the same airlines, 
that acquired “grandfather rights” under the 
1938 act. The large carriers were formed on 
the basis of factors other than a well planned 
national air route system. 

The CAB also came under great pressure 
from both the industry and the public to 
allow more routes, more airplanes, and more 
markets. The great improvements in air- 
plane design and the heightened awareness 
of air travel brought about by World War II 
added to the demand. The Board had its 
work cut out for it in its attempt to order 
and channel the incredible postwar expan- 
sion in the industry. 

Today, the 11 domestic trunkline carriers 
serye more than 600 points over routes in 
excess of 185,000 miles in length. Twenty- 
four smaller carriers provide service to some 
900 smaller communities over routes in ex- 
cess of 88,000 miles. Three carriers provide 
domestic all-cargo service to 38 points over 
routes in excess of 14,000 miles and another 
15 carriers are licensed to provide supple- 
mental services, Fifteen carriers are au- 
thorized to provide service to a total of 428 
points outside the United States over routes 
in excess of 320,000 miles, 

The modernization and expansion of alr 
service is still affecting postal operations. 
Less than 2 weeks ago in Alaska the last of 
our dogsled teams that still carried mail 
was replaced by an airplane, I want to make 
clear that this was done to speed up service 
and not to get even with dogs for biting 
letter carriers. 

Although the CAB oversees this vast, com- 
plex network, it has only about 800 em- 
ployees, making it one of the smallest agen- 
cies in the Government. But its fine work 
has made it one of the best known, and it 
has demonstrated that size is not the best 
criterion of value. 

The Post Office Department is considerably 
older than the CAB; Ben Franklin was Post- 
master General under the Continental Con- 
gress and the Postmaster General has been 
& member of the Cabinet since the adminis- 
tration of Andrew Jackson. 

We have 585,000 employees, making us by 
far the largest civilian agency in the US. 
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Government. We had 150,000 employees even 
back in 1890. We handle 16 times as much 
mail today, with less than 4 times as many 
employees. 

The Post Office Department is old but not 
ossified. We, too, are still vigorous, lively, 
and changing. The Department played an 
important role in the development of com- 
mercial aviation in this country, and we still 
give an important assist to the airlines which 
carry our mail. 

Between 1938 and 1953, the rates the Post 
Office Department paid to the airlines in- 
cluded subsidies that were fixed by the CAB. 
After 1953, the subsidies were paid directly 
by the CAB. The Post Office Department 
now pays only a fair charge for the services 
rendered by the Carriers. 

The CAB's stabilization of the airline in- 
dustry has greatly helped us in providing 
reliable and rapid airmail service. The De- 
partment will spend about $93 million on air 
transportation this fiscal year. Twenty-five 
years ago, when the CAB was founded, that 
figure was under $25 million. Since this 
earlier figure reflects a subsidy, the change 
is actually even larger than is indicated. 

Americans today send nearly 2 billion 
pieces of airmail annually, an increase of 
750 percent over 1938. The increase in air- 
mail poundage in the last 25 years Is twice 
that large, about 1,500 percent. 

Like every other Federal agency, operating 
In a dynamic political and economic climate, 
the CAB has at times been enmeshed in con- 
troversy and has upon occasion been at- 
tacked. Some of the criticism has stemmed 
from the fact that the CAB must balance its 
twin functions of promotion and regulation. 

It has now become more or less expected 
that a member of an independent Federal 
commission will, upon retiring, immediately 
call for its abolition or substantial revision. 
Newton Minow followed the accepted ritual 
when he vacated his FCC Office on the sev- 
enth floor of our Post Office Department 
building recently. Louis J. Hector, on retir- 
ing from the CAB in 1959, wrote President 
Eisenhower: 

“Not with the Founding Fathers as mem- 
bers of its Board do I think the CAB as now 
organized could fulfill its obligations to the 
American people.” 

I don’t know of any Postmaster General 
who has suggested that the Post Office De- 
partment be disbanded. However, sometimes 
we are told by others that the Post Office 
should be a private corporation operated for 
profit intsead of a great public service 
agency. In this connection, the following 
item appeared on the front page of one of our 
Washington newspapers not long ago: 

“A second, separate John Birch Society— 
calling for abolition of the socialistic Post 
Office Department and cola beverages—is now 
operating with headquarters in Baltimore, it 
was revealed yesterday. 

“The Baltimore organization, whose full 
name is the John Birch Chowder and March- 
ing Society, is headed by Attorney Leonard 
J. Kerpelman. 

“Kerpelman said the soclety’s No. 1 aim is 
to wage its opposition to the Post Office De- 

nt. 

By socialistically delivering people's mes- 
sages for them,” he said, ‘the Post Office De- 
partment makes people weak, dependent and 
without moral fiber, instead of leaving them 
to deliver their own messages, which would 
make them strong, independent, and morally 
fibrous.” 

“Kerpelman described his society as an an- 
cient one, driven underground by Prohibi- 
tion: ‘We regard the more recent John Birch 
Society, the one that hogged all the publicity, 
as a very late starter. Our society is better 
fit to deal with world problems today, be- 
cause we have been underground for so long 
we are more completely uncontaminated by 
any ideas of the last millennium.“ 

Of course, I don't agree with Mr. Kerpel- 
man's Chowder and Marching Society. I 
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think that a strong and efficient Post Office 
Department is indispensable to a thriving 
economy, just as the work of the CAB has 
been indispensable to the ordered expansion 
of American aviation. 

The Post Office Department is proud of 
its own role in starting commercial aviation. 
The Department's airmail service initiated 
the commercial use of the airplane, which 
before that time had been built only for 
military or exhibition purposes. 

Congress authorized contracts for the car- 
riage of mail by airplane in 1911. Since the 
cost could not exceed other means of trans- 
portation, airmail flights did not actually 
begin until 1918. The first trip was not aus- 
picious, Careful plans had been laid which 
called for a plane to fly from Washington to 
New York, with a stop in Philadelphia. On 
the morning of May 15, 1918, in the presence 
of President Wilson and other Government 
figures, including an obscure young Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy called Franklin D, 
Roosevelt, a pioneering aviator set out with 
the first load of airmail. 

But he got his directional signals mixed 
up and wound up in Waldorf, Md. His mail 
had to be carried back to Washington and 
taken to New York by train. 

Despite the faltering start, airmail routes 
were gradually established over much of the 
country. The Post Office Department made 
the first transcontinental flight from New 
York to San Francisco on September 8, 1920, 
with the plane carrying 16,000 letters and 
averaging 80 miles an hour. 

In those days, flying was a dangerous, un- 
certain, and sometimes madcap business. 
Runways for takeoff or landing did not exist 
and there was no air-to-ground communica- 
tion, no beam to follow, and no marked 
course, The mail planes were converted 
Army DeHavilands with open cockpits, fab- 
ric-covered wooden frames, and a top speed 
of 100 miles per hour. Once a pilot left a 
field nobody knew where—or if—he was until 
he arrived. 

The few instruments on the panel were of 
uncertain accuracy and adaptability. Gaso- 
line capacity limited the plane to a few 
hours’ flight, and the motors were unpredict- 
able and tended to stop at any time. When 
the motor stopped it could be started only 
by spinning the propeller, a difficult job 
which resulted in many bruises and some 
near decapitations. 

Two hundred and twenty-one planes were 
used in the airmail service from May 1918 to 
October 1921. Only 50 of these were in flying 
condition at the end of the period. Another 
26 were still available but undergoing repair. 
Of the others, 101 had crashed, 7 burned, 
and 37 had to be withdrawn for one reason 
or another, 

Thirty men were killed in airmail service 
in about the same period. In 1920 there was 
one fatality for each 100,000 miles fown, By 
comparison, the 1962 fatality rate for sched- 
uled domestic passenger service was one 
fatality for each 172 million miles flown, a 
fine tribute to the air safety work done by the 
CAB and FAA. 

The men attracted to hazardous job of 
fiying the mail in the early days were a dar- 
ing, temperamental and carefree group, The 
Post Office Department had no choice but to 
accommodate itself to their hijinks and ec- 
centricities, because as some official said with 
resignation, “the mail must go, but who in 
hell is going to take it?” 

The pilots seemed fond of letting the mail 
wait around in balmy weather, but took a 
kind of fierce pride in defying bad weather. 
One man took time off to bombard a village 
with toilet paper. Another arranged to buzz 
antelopes into a fence corner where a con- 
federated waited to butcher them. 

The most famous of all air mail pilots was 
Charles Lindbergh, who served on a contract 
route between Chicago and St. Louis. Fly- 
ing northbound on this route on November 
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8, 1926, Lindbergh ran out of fuel and was 
forced to jump from his plane. Dean Smith, 
a colleague of Lindbergh's reported a crash 
landing with this terse message: 

“Landed on cow, killed cow, scared me. 
Smith.” Another air mail pilot, one Kenneth 
Unger, was forced to crash land after his 
motor failed. Unhurt, he borrowed a horse 
to return to town. Evidently, he was less 
skilled in handling the horse than his plane, 
because the horse threw him for another 
crash landing, and this time he broke his 
ankle. 

Lindbergh took a leave of absence from 
air mail service to make his historic flight 
from New York to Paris in May 1927. During 
a Paris interview, Lindbergh said, I am an 
air mail pilot and expect to fly the mail 
again.” And, as a matter of fact, he later 
did fly his old route between Chicago and 
St. Louis once again. 

Although the Post Office Department 
actually carried mail up to August 1927, it 
gradually surrendered its operations as soon 
as contractors with the ability and sufficient 
financial backing to perform the service 
could be secured. The Department fostered 
and nurtured commercial aviation and then 
turned it over to private enterprise. 

We have other examples of a similar pat- 
tern in Post Office history. In most indus- 
trialized foreign countries, telephone, tele- 
graph, and broadcasting facilities are owned 
by the government. In the United States, 
we feel that these functions are best left in 
private hands. However, the telegraph began 
as a Government-fostered enterprise in this 
country. 

A telegraph line was opened between 
Washington and Baltimore in 1845. It was 
built at Government expense by its inventor, 
Samuel F. B. Morse. Postmaster General 
Cave Johnson fixed the cost at 1 cent for 

„ every four characters. : 

When Morse offered his patent to the Gov- 
ernment for $100,000, the Post Office Depart- 
ment turned it down as unpromising. Post- 
master General Johnson advised Morse that 
the operation of the telegraph between 
Washington and Baltimore had not satisfied 
him that under any rate of postage that 
could be adopted, its revenues could be made 
equal to its expenditures.” 

Postmaster General Johnson's crystal ball 
was a mite clouded, but so were the crystal 
balls of later seers. Here is a story that 
appeared in a Boston newspaper about three- 
quarters of a century ago: 

“A man about 46 years of age, giving the 
mame of Joshua Coppersmith, has been ar- 
rested in New York for attempting to ex- 
tort funds from ignorant and superstitious 
people by exhibiting a device which he says 
will convey the human voice over metallic 
wires. He calls the instrument a ‘telephone’ 
which is obviously intended to imitate the 
word ‘telegraph’ and win the confidence of 
those who know the success of the latter 
instrument. Well-informed people know 
that it ls impossible tc transmit the human 
voice over wires as may be done with dots 
and dashes and signals of the Morse Code, 
and that, even were it possible to do so, the 
thing would be of no practical value. The 
authorities who apprehended this criminal 
are to be congratulated, and it is hoped that 
his punishment will be prompt and fitting, 
that it may serve as an example to other 
conscienceless schemers who enrich them- 
selves at the expense of their fellow crea- 
tures.” 

The bad prophets have not been restricted 
to the field of communications. As late as 
1901, Wilbur Wright doubted that man would 
fiy within a thousand years.” 

We need not feel superior to the bad gues- 
sers of times past. Wilbur Wright, despite 
his own skepticism, went on to fiy the first 
heavier-than-air machine with his brother 
only 2 years later. We have a copious share 
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of the timid and unimaginative amongst us 
today. 


There are those who are against the at- 


tempt to fly a man to the moon because 
they say it would cost too much. There are 
those who oppose renewed efforts to reach a 
test-ban agreement on the grounds that we 
have failed before. There are those whose 
only answer 100 years after the Emancipation 
Proclamation to the demands for equality 
and justice of Negro Americans is more pa- 
tience and further delay. The following 
words were written by Abraham Lincoln in 
1862: 

“The dogmas of the quiet past are inade- 
quate to the stormy present. As our 
case is new, so we must think anew and act 
anew. We must disenthrall ourselves.” 

Today, we must, once again, disenthrall 
ourselves, 

I wish the Civil Aeronautics Board a happy 
birthday and continued success in guiding 
the aviation industry. 

Happy landings to all of you. 


Making Democracy Work Better 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 28, 1963 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I have 
been receiving many favorable comments 
on the quality of the essays written by 
the honorable mention winners of the 
McGee Senate Internship Contest. I 
ask unanimous consent to have two more 
of these essays, by Deborah Davis and 
Robert P. Schuster, both of Natrona 


County High School in Casper, Wyo., 


printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
MAKING Democracy WORK BETTER 


(By Deborah Davis, Natrona County High 
School) 

Montesquieu, in the Spirit of Laws, vol- 
ume 38, stated that, The ideal democracy 
consists of institutional arrangements for ar- 
riving at political decisions which realize 
the common good by making the people it- 
self decide issues through the election of in- 
dividuals who are to assemble to carry out its 
will.” Yet the Federalist, volume 43, goes 
on to elaborate upon, “the confusion and 
intemperance of the multitude,” adding 
that, “In all very numerous assemblies, of 
whatever character composed, passion never 
fails to wrest the scepter from reason. Had 
every Athenian citizen been a Socrates, every 
Athenian assembly would still have been 
a mob.“ This conflict is essentially the 
problem in American politics today; we must 
work to represent fairly the various factions 
and minority groups in Congress, yet we 
must achieve a national cohesion to expedite 
policymaking decisions. Our current po- 
litical structure is, for the most part, the 
product of the original Constitutional Con- 
vention of 175 years ago, and deserves the 
veneration we have accorded it. But it is 
also a system of checks and balances and 
interlocked gears of Government which re- 
quires the consensus of many groups and 
leaders before the Nation can act, and which 
forces us to pay a heavy price of delay and 
devitalization. 

An architect of the Constitution, James 
Madison, believing in majority rule, yet 
afraid of majority tyranny, designed a po- 
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litical model to prevent popular forces 
working through the Government from being 
too strong. Essentially the Madisonians 
deal with one another by bargaining and ac- 
commodation rather than by direction and 
command. They are often divided over 
specific policies, but what unites them is the 
joint defense of a system that consolidates 
thelr power. 

The Jeffersonian strategy stressed major- 
ity rule as against the Madisonian system of 
minority checks; and according to the strat- 
egy, size and diversity would be enough of a 
check against majority tyranny. Jefferson 
believed that sectional, economic, and other 
group lines would cut across parties to form 
overlapping membership so that no majority 
could afford to be politically immoderate if 
it hoped to maintain itself. Under the Jef- 
ferson formula, once a majority party had 
been pieced together and its leaders had 
taken over the three branches of govern- 
ment, the majority could govern rather free- 
ly and vigorously within its broad mandate 
as Jefferson did. 

Effective majority rule on a national scale 
in a continental nation demands a durable 
popular majority organized by a leader who 
can depend on his followers in moments of 
need. The Madisonian emphasis in American 
politics has resulted in a four-party system 
in which both the Democratic and Republi- 
can parties are split in what has been termed 
“Congressional” parties, which draw ‘power 
from relatively small, local interests (the 
Madisonion minority factions), as opposed 
by the “Presidential” parties, which draw 
power and perspective from large national 
interests (the diverse Jeffersonian majori- 
tles) 

The base of the congressional system is the 
one-party district, as established and pro- 
tected by the State legislatures. Since State 
legislatures are usually controlled year after 
year by the same party, the legislatures nat- 
urally carve up the districts to benefit their 
own party. They can make every congres- 
sional district approximately equal in popu- 
lation and absolve the legislature from the 
charge of gerrymandering, yet at the same 
time divide the State so expertly that some 
districts remain, or become, hopelessly non- 
competative. In congressional elections, 
aside from great sweeps, about 150 Republi- 
can and about the same number of Demo- 
cratic seats never switch to the other party. 

The Congressmen from a “safe seat” is 
politically committed to the status quo. He 
operates in a world of political localism 
because he does not want to disturb the 
existing arrangements, and he has a won- 
derful incentive to stay put—the rule of sen- 
ority. No other major Western democracy 
rewards its politicans with so much power 
for so little relevant accomplishment. The 
congressionalists, the committee chairmen, 
are generally for States rights, local elections, 
restricted franchise, minority rights, rural 
overrepresentation, checks and balances, con- 
gressional power, the danger of mass“ rule, 
powerful committees, the senority system, 
the filibuster—in short, the Madisonian sys- 
tem in all its ramifications. 

The Presidential party, headed by the Pres- 
ident, emerges as a champion of national 
principles. Although the congressional party 
can gerrymander within the congressional 
districts, the Presidential party has the elec- 
toral college which favors the urban masses 
and therefore a national orientation. The 
Presidential party generally follows the lines 
of world government, the abolition of war, 
altruistic relations with the outside world, 
academic fiscal policy, redistribution of 
wealth, brotherhood, majority rule, progress, 
welfare for the underprivileged, science and 
scientific, attitude, and civil liberties. The 
congressional party is not so much against 
these principles as they are primarily for 
other, which principles I have already men- 
tioned. The congressional and Presidential 
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parties diverge into two very different and 
opposed ways of life, and the clash between 
them produces four-party politics in Amer- 
ica, 

We can choose bold and creative national 
leaders without giving them the means to 
make their leadership effective. They must 
manage multi coalitions as the French, 
for example, did before de Gaulle. To act, 
American leaders have had to gain the con- 
currence not simply of a majority of the 
voters, but of majorities of different sets of 
voters organized around leaders in mutually 
checking and foot dragging sectors of govern- 
ment. The price of this has been enfeebled 
policy. 

To improve the situation, we need a new 
kind of bipartisanship. We need national 
control of national interests. The presi- 
dential and congressional parties must be 
merged organizationally. For example, na- 
tional offices like President, Senator, and 
Representative ought to be placed together 
on the ballot and separate from candidates 
for State and local offices, so that voters 
could choose national officers on national 
criteria and local officers on local criteria. 

The National Government should control 
national elections. It is ridiculous that a 
man who moves to Alabama or Mississippi 
must wait 2 years before he can vote for 
presidential candidates he has observed for 
years. The national parties must build 
grassroots memberships which are orien- 
tated to the national party's tradition, doc- 
trine, and policy. 

The parties and their candidates should be 
financed on a mass, popular, systematic 
basis. It is better that a lot of people give 
a little than a few give a lot. A large dues- 
paying membership of the national party 
should help, and there should be legal re- 
strictions on the total amount of money 
that one man (or family) can contribute. 

Representatives should be elected to a 4- 
year term, to coincide with presidential 
terms. The 2-year term is an anachron- 
ism, and the off-year elections form one of 
the bases of the congressional party system. 
The 22d amendment should be repealed. 
Many people feel that it makes a lameduck“ 
of a second-term President. 

The electoral college should be changed, 
although any change should be considered in 
light of its effect of four-party politics. Per- 
haps If the congressional parties gave up 
thelr gerrymandered and one-party dis- 
tricts, the presidential parties would yield 
their own gerrymandering in the electoral 
college. 

I list these proposals in a mixed spirit of 
humility and conviction. I realize that I 
am a minor and haven't even voted in a 
national election yet. I can’t possibly be 
familiar with all the problems that face 
both parties, yet Iam convinced that unless 
we adopt these proposals we will be unable 
to define our national purpose and mobilize 
our strength rapidly enough to be able to 
attack the complex problems that beset us 
at home and abroad. 


MAKING DEMOCRACY Work BETTER 
(By Robert Parks Schuster, Natrona County 
High School) 

“The destiny of mankind is not decided 
by material computation. When great causes 
are on the move in the world * * we learn 
that we are spirits, not animals and that 
something is going on in space and time, 
which, whether we like it or not, spells duty.” 

These words were spoken by Winston 
Churchill in 1941 when the call for duty was 
necessary for the preservation of democracy— 
a war was being waged. Today we are in- 
volved in another war, a war of convictions, 
a war of ideals, a war not to be won by bul- 
lets and missiles, yet the call to duty is as 
demanding. 

Charles Dorsey has said that: “Like human 
behavior, a civilization is made, not born, 
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Like life itself, it must be nourished day by 
day, ceaselessly, with new energy, and new 
materials, or it sickens and dies.“ In other 
words, it is an individual responsibility, your 
responsibility and my responsibility to nour- 
ish our system of goyernment—democracy— 
so that it will not decay, To make democracy 
better, we must meet the challenges to free- 
dom. 

These challenges to freedom may be overt 
in the form of a 50 megaton bomb or covert 
in the form of communism. Our fathers 
fought in wars where the challenges were 
made completely clear as the cold steel of 
the bayonet slid into their body, The chal- 
lenge was just as great yet not as clear when 
our soldiers were captured and brainwashed. 

The most glaring challenge, however, is our 
internal weakness. As the youth and adults 
in a free society, we are given more rights, 
more privileges, and necessarily more respon- 
sibilities than in any other political systems, 
We must fulfill these responsibilities. This is 
our duty, yet we fail; this is our responsibil- 
ity, yet we neglect it; this is our challenge, 
yet we do not meet it. 

In a free society, this end can be reached 
by many methods. We can develop pride 
in our government, we can cultivate desire 
and patriotism; we can vote intelligently; 
We can individually learn what freedom is. 

The key word in all of these methods is 
the individual. Freedom is an individual ex- 
perience and the challenges of this experience 
must be met by the individual, not by an un- 
related group. — 

R. L. Sharpe in his poem “The Bullders” 
has expressed this idea: 


“To each is given a bag of tools, 

A shapeless mass, a set of rules; 

And each must make, ere life is done, 
A stumbling block, or a stepping stone.” 


We have all by birth been given our bag 
of tools—the ideals of democracy. It is up 
to the individual to decide before he dies 
whether his contribution will be one that 
facilitates or impedes freedom’s progress. 
Our system of government depends upon this 
decision. 


Indonesia Moves Toward the West—II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the aspects of Indonesia’s shift to a po- 
sition more favorable to the West was 
the result of a quiet but successful U.S. 
diplomatic mission handling the ques- 
tion of private U.S. oil rights. An article 
in this week’s Business Week tells the 
story of the Watt mission and assesses 
its importance for United States-Indo- 
nesian relations: 

U.S. DIPLOMATIC TRIUMPH IN INDONESIA 

After many years of turbulence in world 
affairs, a narrowly averted crisis seldom gets 
much attention in this country, even if the 
trouble blows up in an area where vital 
economic and strategic interests are at stake. 

This fact was demonstrated during the 
past month when an explosive situation over 
private U.S. oll rights in Indonesia was 
damped down by quiet U.S. diplomatic in- 
tervention. The results may possibly have 
as profound an effect on our world 
position as the highly publicized showdowns 
that have occurred during recent years in 
other parts of the world. 

Whether or not the implications of this 
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diplomatic intervention will be so far reach- 
ing, there can be no doubt about the im- 
portance of the administration's decision to 
try to break the impasse that had d 
between the Government of Indonesia and 
the oil companies operating there—Stanvac, 
Caltex, and Shell. President Kennedy gave 
the delicate assignment to a good-offices mis- 
sion headed by Lt. Gov. Wilson W. Wyatt, of 
Kentucky, and including international oil 
consultant Walter J. Levy. 


TROUBLE AHEAD 


At the time this mission was appointed, 
it seemed clear that President Sukarno’s re- 
gime and the oil companies were on a col- 
lision course that could only lead to outright 
oil expropriation, to further economic de- 
terloration in Indonesia, and ultimately to 
a complete Communist takeover. 

It remains to be seen whether Sukarno will 
really stick with the essentials of the oll 
settlement—allowing the companies to op- 
erate as contractors for 20 years—and with 
his. apparent commitment to check Indo- 
nesia’s slide toward economic chaos and com- 
munism. But the administration now feels 
there is reason to be cautiously optimistic 
on both counts. And at least some of the 
oil executives involved seem to share this 
view. 

If such a Judgment can be only tentative 
for the present, there are some fairly definite 
conclusions that can be drawn from the 
whole episode: 

Much can be gained if the U.S. Govern- 
ment moves into an inflammable situation 
quickly and decisively, instead of waiting to 
react after an explosion has come. In the 
background, of course, there must be a basic 
administration policy of never throwing in 
the sponge where vital interests are at stake, 
unless the situation has passed over the 
brink into utter hopelessness. 

In the case of economically underdevel- 
oped nations that are recipients of much- 
needed U.S. aid and are also hosts to 
important U.S. private investments, recent 
efforts to link foreign-aid policy with the 
protection of private investment give very 
real advantages to U.S. negotiators. It is 
enough to point to the Hickenlooper amend- 
ment to last year's foreign-aid law and to 
this year’s Clay report on foreign aid, both 
of which stress the protection of private 
investment in the developing nations, 

U.S. companies with investments abroad, 
especially those operating on a large and 
worldwide scale, increasingly recognize the 
necessity of adjusting to nationalistic forces. 
These companies also are more 
willing to accept—in their dealings with the 
United States and foreign governments— 
something that might be called vaguely their 
public responsibility. 

The story of the Wyatt mission, even when 
told in brief, indicates why these conciu- 
sions can be drawn, and are being drawn in 
Washington today. 


COMMUNIST THREAT 


Even before the oll impasse became critical, 
there was a danger that Moscow and Peiping 
would become the predominant military and 
economic influences in Indonesia. At the 
same time, Sukarno kept stalling on a prom- 
ise to cooperate with the International Mone- 
tary Fund on an economic stabilization pro- 
gram that would be linked with future U.S. 
aid. In addition, he was launching verbal 
attacks against the budding Federation of 
Malaysia, 

For the oil companies, the outlook was 
more immediately bleak. Sukarno had just 
issued a regulation that called, in effect, for 
expropriation if the companies did not agree 
with the government on a new setup. Al- 
though the companies had agreed on 60-40 
split of income and to a gradual takeover 
of their local distributing and refining 
facilities, the terms for the takeover were 
impossibly harsh—so harsh that when the 
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panies felt that they had no choice except to 
prepare to get out. 

At this point, the two U.S. oll companies 
sought Washington's help. And, with 
Under Secretary of State W. Averell Harri- 
man working in the background, the Wyatt 
mission was put together quickly—though 
before it left for Tokyo some differences had 
to be ironed out between mission’ officials 
and oll executives. 

Plus factors: In the Tokyo negotiations, 
which lasted only 4 days—but almost on a 
night and day basis—two things apparently 
contributed the most to getting Sukarno’s 
agreement to a settlement the companies 
felt they could live with. 

Wyatt's understanding approach to the 
development problems faced by Sukarno 
combined with his skillful imputation that 
the strong backing for the Clay report in 
Congress meant only one thing for Indo- 
nesia—an oll settlement or no more U.S. aid. 

Levy's reputation as a highly knowledge- 
able but fair mediator in problems that have 
arisen between developing nations and the 
big international oll companies. At one 
stage of the Tokyo negotiations, Levy vir- 
tually became a consultant to the Indo- 
nesians, 

Wherever the credit should go, a dangerous 
crisis has been averted, new preparations 
are being made for the IMF to take a hand 
in solving Indonesia's economic troubles, and 
Sukarno is talking cooperation with the 
Philippines and the Malaysian Federation 
that is to come into existence in August. 


White Sulphur Spase Early American 
pa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 28, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the well-known West Virginia 
resort of White Sulphur Springs is prob- 
ably the earliest American “healing wa- 
ter” site on record, according to an ar- 
ticle in the June 16, 1963, issue of the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette-Mail. “Wa- 
ter worship” was practiced at White 
Sulhpur Springs by Indian tribes long 
before the advent of the white man, this 
historically important article informs us. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 

WHITE SULPHUR Sprincs: SYMBOL OF 

ETERNAL HOPE 


(By Margot Coley) 

Even before the American Colonies were 
but a fringe on the Atlantic Coast and our 
territory was a vast wilderness, Indians in 
the area were drawn to the “healing waters” 
that is now White Sulphur Springs. For wa- 
ter worship was part of their cult, and this 
warm sparkling liquid spouting from the 
earth, seemingly with no specific source, en- 
tranced as well as soothed them. Nearby, a 
salt lick attracted buffalo, elk and deer, so 
the Indian was further motivated by the 
prospect of a successful hunt in addition to 
the refreshing spring. 

Later, in 1788 as the early settlers—now 
citizens of a new country—pushed forward 
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to the western frontier, word of the “miracu- 
lous” waters spread after a Mrs. Anderson 
sought and was granted relief from a rheu- 
matic malady by treatments using water 
from the spring. This first cure“ inspired 
others to seek the solace of the waters. 

In these early years, crude shelters and 
tents were built on the surrounding hill- 
sides; later, rows of cabins and cottages, 
named after the-young Republic's Southern 
States, were erected. The first of these were 
built by James Calwell, Michael Bowyer, a 
former Continental Army soldier, John La- 
trobe, and Stephen Henderson, a wealthy 
Louisiana sugar planter. It was Henderson 
who built the two-story Federal Cottage in 
1816, one year after our second war with 
England ended. This first private dwelling 
became the President's Cottage, now a mu- 
seum, because of the many Chief Executives 
who stayed there; White Sulphur Springs 
boasted the names of Van Buren, Tyler, Fill- 
more, Buchanan and later, Pierce, Harrison, 
Jackson and Arthur. 

And, as more people converged on the 
spring and imbibed its tonic, another ele- 
ment appeared—social conviviality. People 
who were drawn together by the common 
bond of the healthful spring and its pallia- 
tive effects, also realized the prospects of 
gay social encounters. Habit and custom 
evolved specific times when it was correct 
and proper to meet at the spring and drink 
of it. In 1830, the Spring House was erected 
providing not only shelter for the waters, but 
a meeting place for the early promenading 
guests. It stends today, as then, a symbol 
of mankind’s hopes and aspirations for 
health and well-being. 

By 1858 the cottages and tavern were out- 
moded and insufficient to handle the patrons 
who converged in great droves on White 
Sulphur Springs when the surrounding 
sentinels of mountains guarding the valley 
turned to green. In that same year, the Old 
White Hotel was built; and to this hostelry 
over 700 guests would travel by coach, ba- 
rouche, and horseback. A panorama of travel- 
Kanawha Turnpike (now U.S. Route 60) with 
much dust-ralsing crunching of wheels and 
blasts of old riding horns signifying arrivals 
of vast numbers of people. Then, as now, 
some of the ladies insisted on a prior stop to 
adjust their hairdos and attire in order to 
make the proper first impression. Most of 
them, by this time, consisted of rich planters 
from the South, capitalists from the North, 
and politicians from every State, then in ex- 
istence, who came not only for the waters, 
but to close business deals, seek prospective 
husbands for their belles, and make and 
break Senators. The prominence of the 
spring society was such that no one of note 
neglected to court its attention. 

For three short seasons, the gay social 
whirl and hospitality of the Old South held 
sway. There was no season at all in the 
spring of 1861; the great maelstrom of the 
Civil War engulfed the mountain valley and 
shrouded the Nation in despair. 

But throughout the great conflict, provi- 
dence selected the Old White as a haven for 
the weary, war-torn soldier—and being 
just—served both the Blue and the Gray. 
For the buildings were considered a military 
advantage, and both sides craved control of 
its property. For the first of two times, the 
hotel became a hospital offering aid, sanc- 
tuary, and solace to the wounded, While 
Abraham Lincoln was signing West Virginia 
into statehood in 1863 and the fortunes of 
war were swinging like a pendulum, men 
who came to White Sulphur under orders 
rested and were nourished here. After the 
Battle of Dry Creek in August of 1863, the 
wounded were brought to the great reception 
hall. Those who died, both northerners and 
Southerners alike, are buried in cemeteries 
on the property. 

It was during the Civil War that the old 
resort was almost razed. The northern 
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troops, under the command of Gen, David 
Hunter, were preparing to depart, and in 
keeping with military tactics, he gave orders 
for all the buildings to be burned. How- 
ever, Capt. Henry du Pont (of Delaware an- 
cestry) calculated that their forces might 
return to this area, and confident of a future 
Occupation, suggested the order be counter- 
manded, ‘Again, fate took a hand in saving 
the spring for the future, as the orders were 
rescinded. 

After the war, even while the Nation was 
trying to heal its wounds, the first few sea- 
sons were inevitably slow. But in the sum- 
mer of 1867, the noted soldier-statesman, 
gentleman and scholar Gen. Robert E. Lee 
chose White Sulphur for his summer resi- 
dence. His presence alone caused countless 
thousands of people to throng to the spring 
just to see him—‘the old, the young, the 
belle, the beau, the white-haired elder and 
the stately matron bowed low before the 
great general—the spurless knight of a cause 
which, though lost, was sacred.” The spring 
again became the social mecca of not only 
the South, but leaders and businessmen and 
political aspirants from the North, And in 
the period of three seasons—General Lee was 
the unofficial guiding force of the Old White. 
People instinctively turned away from the 
horrors of the war and sought the relief 
afforded by a holiday at the Old White. The 
halls resounded with the dancing steps and 
musical notes of promenades and balls as - 
the buoyant, animated, and spirited life of 
the spring was revived. 

In 1870 the railroad came to White Sul- 
phur; although signaling the death knell of 
the romantic horse-drawn carriages, the 
trains became the driving force enabling 
more and more countrymen to satisfy their 
most earnest desires to be a part of the 
spring's society. 

What started out as a simple watering 
place, by the turn of the century had be- 
come a social playground of world renown. 
In 1910 the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, 
seeking to increase passenger revenue, pur- 
chased the old White Hotel and cottages and 
proceeded to build the main building that 
is the central portion of Greenbrier today. 
Improvements were added to the sports fa- 
cllities—two golf courses, tennis courts, a 
bath wing—the first of many additions to at- 
tract and lure visitors. 

As season after season unfolded and inno- 
vations in housing and modern inventions 
were given impetus by World War I, it be- 
came evident that the old White Hotel would 
not survive enother fire examination, and 
it was reluctantly torn down in 1922, leaving 
the Greenbrier’s main section as the resort 
proper. The heyday of the private railroad 
car was in force these years, for when the 
Vanderbilts, the Armours, or the Prince of 
Wales had a hankering for a visit to White 
Sulphur, the ever-present private rallway car 
was evidence of society's attendance. 

Even as the country was in the throes of a 
depression, Greenbrier airport began opera- 
tion; families of wealth and social position 
locked up their townhouses and country es- 
tates and flocked to the Greenbrier, escaping 
the operating expenses involved in their own 
property, but seeking the mode of life the 
resort offered. 

But all too soon shadows of World War 
II descended only 24 hours after Congress 
declared war in December of 1941, and the 
hotel was turned into an internment center 
for German and Japanese diplomats. Under 
terms of international law enemy diplomats 
are guaranteed full protection. It took 
some time for the Government to arrange 
exchange of diplomats and in the interim 
8,000 of these foreign representatives were 
eared for, guarded, and protected at the 
Greenbrier. These diplomats took advantage 
of their good fortune and enjoyed their safe 
retreat in the mountains. They departed; 
the hotel was about to reopen when fate 
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stepped in for the second time within 100 
years and transformed the resort into a 
hospital. Only this time the hospital be- 
came & center for vascular surgery, neuro- 
surgery, and general medicine. Operated 
under the direction of the Surgeon General 
of the United States, it was called Ashford 
General Hospital and over 20,000 soldiers 
and veterans were treated here. Once again 
the wounded and war weary sought and 
received care and sanctuary. 

At war's end, the hotel was put up for 
sale. For a while it was feared the resort 
would fade just as other springs in the area 
had been lost through disrepair and neglect, 
Then the C. & O Railway, impelled by mo- 
tives of preserving a historic landmark and 
heritage that was, and is the “Old White,” 
bought it back from the Government and 
proceeded making the Greenbrier the show- 
case resort of the Nation. To do this, mil- 
lions of dollars were used to restore the hotel 
and cottages and to landscape the 7,000-acre 
etsate. Many pages have been written of 
the interior decorator Dorothy Draper and 
her use of flamboyant colors against the 
background of white arches and columns. 
The mammoth refurbishing took 2 years to 
complete and it is said that the guests were 
arriving for the 1948 gala as Mrs. Draper and 
aids slipped out the back door. 

Today, the continuity is still unbroken 
after 185 years. The historical heritage that 
belongs uniquely to The Greenbrier reflects 
the cultural and traditional attainments of 
our country. The retreat, the haven that 
Was once sought only for the curing waters, 
has taken on new dimensions of hope and 
comfort. As in the gracious olden days, few 
members of society—diplomats, politicians or 
royalty can resist the spring’s appeal. By 
expanding sporting facilities and accommo- 
dations unparalleled anywhere in the world, 
it has become The Resort That's a Way of 
Life." Each succeeding generation of own- 
ers and have kept up with the 
times without forgetting its heritage of 
service and hospitality. 

The latest addition, The West Virginia 
Wing, is a salute to the Mountain State on 
the occasion of its 100th birthday. 

Significantly, it is Hebe, the cup bearer 
and goddess of youth, which tops the his- 
toric spring house. She offers the serenity 
of the mountains, lavish surroundings and 
spirited occupations—sports, hobbies, or 
merely the quiet sustenance gained from 4 
peaceful mountain visit; and, as always, 
White Sulphur Springs itself. 


Essays on Student’s Role in Government 
and Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 28, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, each year since I have been 
in Congress, I have attempted to arouse 
the interest of the youth in Government 
and in politics. For it is the youth who 
will be responsible for the direction our 
future takes; it is the youth of America 
who must participate more than ever be- 
fore in America's political life. It was 
with these ideas in mind that I have 
each year invited seniors in New Jersey 
high schools to participate in a competi- 
tion for summer scholarships in my of- 
fice. Judges select the scholarship win- 
ners on the basis of their achievements 
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in school and community, together with 
essays submitted by all applicants. The 
three students selected by the judges 
spend 2 weeks at my office in Washington 
observing at firsthand the workings of 
their Government. 

This year I asked the students to sub- 
mit essays discussing the student's role 
in Government and politics. Their re- 
sponses were immediate and most en- 
couraging. More than 200 seniors in 
New Jersey high schools wrote essays 
which were intelligent and surprisingly 
comprehensive. £ 

Judges must have had a dificult time 
in choosing the final winners. But, as in 
every competition, some must emerge 
victors. I am pleased to announce there- 
fore that the winners are: Sidney H. 
Stein, 55 Minell Place, Teaneck, repre- 
senting the northern Jersey area; David 
L. Harding, 613 Brielle Avenue, Brielle, 
representing the central Jersey area; 
and Joel B. Korin, 215 South 32d Street, 
Camden, representing the southern Jer- 
sey area. 

The students who were chosen have 
written stimulating essays: Each repre- 
sents a different approach to the stu- 
dents’ role. Consider, for example, the 
following three statements: 

David L. Harding: 

In order to gain the best in government 
and politics it is the students’ role to ques- 
tion, to argue, to debate all aspects of these 
established forms: their purpose and struc- 
ture, their procedures and programs. 


Joel Korin: 

The students’ role in government and 
politics is mostly a preparatory role; it is 
part of the learning experience. It is de- 
signed to prepare the individual for intelli- 
gent and active participation in government 
and politics. > 


Sidney H. Stein: 

In order to fulfill his role in government, 
the student must not only be familiar with 
our own system of government but he must 
also know the principles and ideas behind 
the other systems of government which are 
practices today, Above all, the student must 
learn that tolerance of opinions foreign to 
his own is of the utmost importance. De- 
mocracy can survive only under a strong 
interplay of ideas created by the existence 
of different and perhaps widely divergent 
viewpoints. . 


It is heartening to see statements like 
these which are indicative of the high 
caliber of the applications submitted by 
all the youngsters involved. I’m con- 
vinced that these high school seniors 
are part of a vast, rich resource of in- 
telligent young people ready and willing 
to take an active and creative part in 
the functioning of their community, 
State, and country. ` 

Mr. President, it is with great pride 
that I ask the Members of this body for 
unanimous consent to have the three 
winning essays printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE STUDENT ROLE IN GOVERNMENT AND 
PoLrrcs 

(By Joel Korin, Woodrow Wilson High 
School) 


The student's role in government and poli- 
tics is mostly a preparatory role; it is part of 
the learning experience. -It is designed to 
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prepare the individual for intelligent and ac- 
tive participation in government and politics. 
The student must obtain a knowledge of the 
historical heritage of the United States. He 
must understand how our Government func- 
tions on all levels by familiarizing himself 
with the United States Constitution and Fed- 
eral and local Government structures. He 
should have an understanding of the im- 
portant laws and vital court decisions; only 
then can he be an intelligent, active member 
of our society. 

But a student's role in this field is quite 
interesting, not just dull, formal or didactic, 
because it is, or should be, a participating 
role. Permit me to trace an individual’s role 
in government and politics during his life as 
a student. 

The role of an elementary student is just 
that, elementary. In this phase of educa- 
tion the student receives a basic understand- 
ing of the rudiments of the American way of 
life. Because of the student’s immaturity, 
the opportunities for participation in self- 
government offered at this time are limited. 

In junior high school the student receives 
his initial contact with organized student 
government. The American way is self-gov- 
ernment, and the students will select their 
peers as their leaders. 

As a student approaches maturity and at 
the same time high school, new vistas of 
learning and activities are opened to him. 
Student council is now a well-run organiza- 
tion with numerous activities and increased 
participation. Welfare drives, campaigning 
and selecting of officers, student court, social 
and recreational functions, and the forma- 
tion of a Maison between students and ad- 
ministration—all of these enter into the 
plan. Other activities, also run on a self- 
rule basis, offer the student opportunities to 
excel in a particular field of interest, 

It is during this time that in certain in- 
dividuals leadership qualities develop and, 
with the proper guidance, improve. The job 
of the schools is to provide capable guidance 
= aid and better existing leadership quali- 

es. 

The activities and courses of a high school 
must be geared to give a student a basic 
working education in government since, in 
some cases, high school is the termination 
of formal education and the inception of a 
life-long career. An ill-prepared student 


In college many students expand their role 
in training and experiencing activities in 
preparation for active roles in government 
and politics. Organization structure is 
similar to that of high school, but it covers 
a wider area. Leadership qualities mani- 
fested in high school may not be sufficient 
to make one a leader on a college campus; a 
higher caliber leader is found here. This in- 
dividual, the campus leader, is the leader of 
the future, 


The college student will have many de- 
finite ideas and will demonstrate his feel- 
ings to others. Most prevalent in today’s 
society are “Freedom Riders” and “Ban the 
Bomb” advocates. Whether the demonstra- 
tions are in accordance with or opposed to 
the national administration is immaterial; 
the students are forming opinions and, as 
voting citizens, will try to have their de- 
mands met. The demonstrations must be 
influenced by reason, not emotions, which 
lead to violence as exemplified by the re- 
cent Mississippi University outrage. 

Until he enters college, a student’s role in 
politics may be theoretical; but while at- 
tending college, the student reaches his ma- 
jority and can exercise his voting right. His 
leanings toward a political party may have 
been primarily influenced by his parents, but 
while he is away from home and exposed to 
political discussions, he may broaden his po- 
litical philosophy, or his political views may 
change materially. On many campuses the 
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interested student will find Young Democrat 
and Young Republican Clubs that nurture 
the knowledge and participation of a student 
in local and national political life. 

I have-traced the steps of growth and 
learning and have tried to show how interest 
in these vital topics is fostered. It is the job 
of the American school systems to provide 
the knowledge and practical self-government 
necessary to make a graduate a person ready, 
willing, and able to assume the responsibility 
of good citizenship. The schools must do 
their part to abolish political apathy in fu- 
ture citizens. 

My school has done this job by affording 
me the opportunity to debate on topics of 
national interest such as Federal aid to edu- 
cation, NATO, the U.N., and the Common 
Market. I was given the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in a model OAS and to act as ma- 
jority whip of the House of Representatives 
in the Temple University Civic Forum 
League. I have listened to addresses by State 
and Federal judges, and I witnessed court- 
room proceedings during Law Day U.S.A. cere- 
monies. Do all schools offer such a program 
for citizens of the next generation? 

By these activities the schools take born 
or naturalized Americans and transform 
them into convinced Americans, believing in 
the ideals of democracy and the American 
way of life. The role of the student is to 
learn and participate and by doing so he 
prepares himself for active, intelligent citi- 
zenship. 

Tue STUDENT'S ROLE IN GOVERNMENT 
AND POLITICS 


(By Sidney H. Stein) 


The student today has a massive role to 
play in government and politics. One of 
his jobs can be to act as a watchdog of society 
and see that no personal liberties are 
abridged by governmental action, Personal 
freedom and liberty are recognized as the 
goals of politics. Governments, therefore, 
are established to provide the means to ob- 
tain these goals. The student can act to 
see that the liberties which are granted to 
all citizens by the Constitution are main- 
tained. 


How can he do this? First of all, the stu- 
dent must constantly be aware of what his 
Government is doing in the Nation's Capital, 
in his own State capital, and in his own local 
town. Radio, television and newspapers give 
to the reader accounts of governmental de- 
velopments. A casual glance at a daily 
newspaper is not sufficient. In order to be 
a politically alert person, the student must 
learn the reasons behind legislation, as well 
as the arguments for and against an Issue, 
whether it is on the national, State or local 
scene. 

It is the duty of the student to express 
his opinions to his elected representatives in 
government. It is the student's responsibil- 
ity to see that any government in the United 
States remains a government of and by the 

le, Any capable, intelligent student can 
work actively to be a responsible student. As 
such, he should know the advantages, as 
well as the disadvantages of the two party 
system as practiced in the United States. 
He should be aware of the platforms of each 
party, and should know their positions on 
all major issues. Since the delegates who 
are elected to office run the business of gov- 
ernment, it is important to know the per- 
sonal stands and-ideas of each candidate, 

The student must also be well informed 
about the history and development of our 
own system of Government, as well as the 
philosophical basis of democracy. Before 
any society can be criticized for its short- 
comings, it is necessary to delve into its roots 
and find out whether or not it is possible to 
correct any deficiencies, without upsetting 
the extremely delicate balance that is Gov- 
ernment. 
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In order to fulfill his role in Government, 
the student must not only be famillar with 
our own system of Government, but he must 
also know the principles and ideas behind the 
other systems of Government which are 
practiced today. Above all, the student must 
learn that tolerance of opinions foreign to 
his own is of the utmost importance. De- 
mocracy can survive only under a strong in- 
terplay of ideas created by the existence of 
different, and perhaps widely divergent, 
viewpoints. 

The student's role in Government and 
politics is indeed, potentially influential. 
He can act to protect our personal liberties, 
and he can activity perticipate in Govern- 
ment by expressing his personal views to his 
elected representatives, The student has an 
obligation to become a responsible citizen 
and voter. He should know the plaftorms 
and candidates of each party, and should 
always realize that the presence of differing 
opinions is a healthy sign. Knowing the 
principles behind the systems of Govern- 
ments, as well as knowing the functions, his- 
tory, and problems of our own Government 
are also important areas for the student. 
Every teenager in the United States has an 
obligation, as well as a right, to fulfill his 
role in Government and politics. 


Tue STUDENT'S ROLE IN GOVERNMENT AND 
Pourrics 
(By David L. Harding) 

Even the most superficial examination of 
the theory of government reveals that in 
order to have the most efficient system of 
government possible those most suited for 
the job of governing must rule, Yet our 
Nation's founders, in order to avoid the 
tyrannical faults of such a system, formed a 
government based on the belief that men 
can rule themselves. They did this because 
they had a strong belief in man’s intelli- 
gence and self-control: qualities which they 
also believed could be, and had to be, 
strengthened through education, 

Today's student, therefore, among other 
things, is in training for self-government. 
It is imperative that he should make an 
effort to educate himself in any and all 
aspects of government; that he should 
strive to become well-informed about 
events of local, State, National, and inter- 
national importance; that he should gain 
experience in making and expressing orig- 
inal opinions on a variety of topics related 
to government. 

A brief look at history tells us another 
fact about government; that a given system 
of government will gradually cease to func- 
tion acceptably, and will be replaced either 
peacefully or forcibly, unless it is a con- 
stant state of evolution, geared to meeting 
the needs of its people. Therefore it would 
seem that two basic types of people are 
essential for good government: intelligent 
administrators and creative planners, These 
two general groups have frequently been re- 
ferred to as the “doers” and the “thinkers,” 
respectively. In reality, though, these are 
not true titles, for it is indeed necessary for 
. to think, and for planners 

act, 

In many respects this Nation's government 
executives and legislators fall into the 
category of the administrators, while the 
Nation's students definitely fall into that of 
planners. It may seem a little ridiculous 
to say that students plan our Nation's fu- 
ture, but the ideas and opinions that young 
people form while students will be the 
foundation for the ideas and opinions that 
they will use in molding the shape and course 
of our Government in later years. In order 
to gain the best in government and politics 
It is the student's role to question, to argue, 
to debate all aspects of these established 
forms; their purpose and structure, their 
procedures and programs. 

This is not to say that it is the student's 
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role to be cynical; but rather that he must 
be openly critical. Just as administrators 
must be free to exercise their intelligence 
without excessive outside influence (such as 
from lobbyists), planners must be free to 
use their creativity without undue restraint 
(such as from extremists and those dedi- 
cated to the status quo). Only through 
originality that comes from a critical and 
objective approach can our political and 
governmental system be improved and 
changed so as to survive, 

In summation, the student has a twofold 
role to fulfill in government and politics: 
He must educate himself so as to be capable 
of governing himself intelligently; he must 
think objectively and creatively so as to 
assure his Nation of continued progress and 
advancement. Whether today’s students are 
fulfilling their role is a debatable point, 
The fact that there is room for improvement 
is not in question, The present moment is 
always the most opportune one for profound 
thought and action. 


Remarks of Robert Moses at First Press 
Conference on Fair Progress, Flushing 
Meadow, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 28, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor the remarks 
of Robert Moses, president of New York 
World's Fair, at the first. press confer- 
ence on fair progress, held in the Press 
Building, Flushing, N.Y., on June 27, 
1963. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF ROBERT MOSES 

We at the fair build. The press in its 
many manifestations reports. Who am I 
to explain our respective missions and to 
acknowledge our dependence upon you? 

These are the three big dilemmas we all 
share—to accept without rancor the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune and still 
believe in Divine Providence, to witness the 
gullibility of the public and still believe in 
the democratic process, and to recognize the 
fickleness of the electorate and still believe 
that in the long run the people are right. 

We have a falth beyond logic which in- 
clines us to believe in a sort of built-in super 
eustachian tube and a sixth or common 
sense which keep the feet of the people, and 
maintain balance and equilibrium in our 
democracy. 

It all gets down, does it not, to educa- 
tion? That's where you of the fourth estate 
come in. You are the great communicators. 
Your job, day in and day out, is to provide 
not merely the news but the unvarnished 
facts and unbiased comment on them. If 
your words and pictures are illuminated by 
occasional gleams of humor, so much the 
better. 

At the risk of boring you, let me state 
briefly our 10 objectives at Flushing Meadow. 
They are; er 

1. Promotion of peace through under- 
standing, but the fair offers more than a 
bright symbol and an eloquent slogan. We 
aim to show that on a shrinking globe in an 
expanding universe, the continents and peo- 
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ple draw closer together and must learn to 
live in harmony. 

2. Attractions which will insure respect 
for New York on its 300th anniversary, help 
us to show that in the three centuries of wel- 
come to strangers yearning to breathe free, 
New York has not evolved, as one might 
occasionally think from the more lurid press 
exposures, into a place of moneygrubbing, 
wrath, and tears. 

3. Free competition of all peoples in the 
Olympic tradition of the finest in art, tal- 
ent, skill, discovery, and invention. In this 
competition we expect that the advantages 
of American free enterprise will become obvi- 
ous. We cannot precisely define democracy. 
Only by our works shall you know us. 

4. No dictated, centrally controlled design. 
No predominant architectural school or 
movement. Design and content left to ex- 
hibitors, subject only to simple rules to in- 
sure safety, sanitation, space, and land- 
scaping. 

5. Special attention to religious pavilions 
and to those of new republics. 

6. Fun as well as culture and industry, but 
no cheap midway. 

7. Adequate access by all means of travel, 
including a permanent arterial system to 
serve future needs. 

8. At least 70 million visitors. 

9. A cash balance at the end of the fair suf- 
ficient to pay all debts and to complete 
Flushing Meadow Park. 

10. Opening on time. 

You cannot blame us for believing that in 
pursuing these objectives energetically, we 
are entitled to the support of all decent citi- 
zens who are proud of our town and loyal 
to it. Ours is a private nonprofit corporation 
authorized by special act to build and oper- 
ate a great exposition and at the close to 
have a sufficient balance to finish a great city 
park. 

Error is the besetting sin of journalism, 
perhaps occasionally acknowledged in the 
confessional, but almost never publicly. At 
worst it is no more reprehensible than in- 
competence in administration and insolence 
in office which are our besetting sins, the 
existence of which we too usually vehemently 
deny. 

So let there be some mystery about our re- 
spective professions, and let us admit that 
we are all human and potentially brothers. 
This realization will lead to much pleasant 
companionship. Let's be wor partners in 
bringing the world to New York in 1964 and 
1965. Go easy on our deficiencies. We strive 
for, but make no claim to, omniscience and 
perfection. Do not, we ask, overemphasize 
the absentees. At the end of the first season 
they may be sorry they stayed out. 

As a step in this direction, we start this 
afternoon the first of a series of press con- 
ferences on Fair progress. We are not shrink- 
ing violets or sensitive plants and construc- 
tive questions won't irritate us. The heads 
of the staff are here so that you will be speak- 
ing directly to those who are shouldering 
the responsibilities. 


Conservation of Our Natural Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I am including two articles 
written by Edward J. Meeman, editor 
emeritus of the Memphis Press-Scimitar 
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and conservation editor of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers. 

No man in the United States has had a 
keener vision about the necessity of con- 
serving our natural resources, the devel- 
opment of parks, the protection of wild- 
life, than has Mr. Meeman. In one of 
these articles he writes of an interview 
with Laurance Rockefeller. Mr. Rocke- 
feller has given millions of family funds 
to provide outdoor recreation to Ameri- 
cans who want clean and wholesome op- 
portunities to enjoy our great God-given 
gifts of nature. In the other, he writes 
interestingly about plans so close to the 
Nation’s Capital. There is a growing in- 
terest in this whole study of recreation. 
With the shortening of the workweek 
and the increase in population it grows 
more and more important that we pro- 
vide adequate facilities for genuine and 
wholesome use of leisure time. 

Secretary Udall expressed to me his 
personal appreciation of the help ac- 
corded the whole movement by Mr. Mee- 
man. I hope that the editor emeritus of 
this fine newspaper will continue to write 
articles on this subject, and I shall be 
pleased to share with my colleagues and 
to the hundreds of thousands of readers 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD his writ- 
ings. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Memphis Press-Scimitar, May 6, 
1963 
TOWPATH Becomes A Foot Paru— Wx SHOULD 
App To Ir AND Make IT A NATIONAL Park 
(By Edward J. Meeman) 

At 8 a.m., L. Kay Thomas, naturalist of the 
National Park Service, called for me at the 
Statler Hilton Hotel in Washington. He got 
me back there at 11 a.m. 

In the 3 hours I had time for a delightful 
and satisfying experience of scenic driving 
and contact with Nature. This timing shows 
how close lies the proposed Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal National Historical Park to one 
of the centers of civilization, the Capital of 
the United States of America. 

On the way out, our route was through a 
beautiful residential section of Washington 
and the charming suburb of Glen Echo, Md., 
sights worth seeing in themselves; on the 
return, our route was over the interesting 
MacArthur Boulevard. 

We parked and walked to the Great Falls 
Tavern, where travelers on the canal, which 
winds along the Potomac from Washington, 
185 miles to Cumberland, Md., stopped to 
rest. We examined the old dam and lock. 
We noted that the canal was only 15% feet 
wide and the locks only 16 feet deep between 
their stout stone walls, so the boats could 
not have been large. Mr. Thomas told me 
that the canal rises by means of 74 locks 
some 600 feet from tidewater to the Alle- 
ghenies. 

WASHINGTON’S IDEA 

George Washington first saw the signif- 
icance of the canal route, but the first spade- 
ful of earth in building the canal was turned 
by President John Quincy Adams. 

We walked over a strong footbridge to an 
island, and over another footbridge to the 
bank of the river where we saw the Great 
Falls. The actual falls are only a small part 
of a cascade of white water plunging over 
huge rocks. It is a sight worth going far 
to see. 

The walk along the smooth towpath, where 
Justice William O. Douglas of the Supreme 
Court recently did his 50 Kennedy miles, is 
a joy to body and spirit. Trees bend 
branches down on both sides of the canal. 
Some of these were dogwood and redbud in 
bloom. On the ground were masses of purple 
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phlox. Naturalist Thomas pointed out the 
purple flower of the paw-paw which I had 
never seen, though I had eaten the fruit in 
my boyhood walks at Evansville in Garvin's 
Grove, now citified Garvin Park where no 
paw-paw will grow. 

ROCKY BANKS 

We came to a steep rock cliff where the 
canal had been blasted through, now mel- 
lowed with vegetation. 

There was a chorus of bird songs and no 
sounds of civilization to break its harmony. 
But that civilization often crowds too close 
upon this refuge from it. The Government 
owns the canal and the 5,200 adjacent acres 
which belonged to it. Since those acres 
stretch out thinly for 165 miles, it isn't 
nearly enough land. 

So Senator Bratt and Representative 
Maratas of Maryland, Senator Dovatas of 
Illinois, and others have a bill in Congress 
to add 10,200 acres at a cost of $1.5 million 
and make the whole thing a national park 
as 450 acres of it already is. The bill should 
pass at this session. If you agree, write your 
Congressman. 


From the Memphis Press-Scimitar, May 8, 
1963] 
CONSERVATIONIST LAURANCE ROCKEFELLER 
Urces FEES, TAXES von RECREATION: CITES 
Nxro To Bump Up OUR OUTDOOR Anras 


(By Edward J. Meeman) 


New Tonk —Laurance S. Rockefeller has 
given millions of family funds and big sums 


respite from the concrete and asphalt of our 
spreading cities. 

The Rockefeller contributions to us, the 
people, have included a tropical paradise in 
the Virgin Islands, now a national park, a 
mountain on the Hudson, and a vast amount 
of scenery in the Rockies, plus camps in 
which to snuggle in foam rubber rest after a 
rugged day in the open. 

As a student at Princeton, Mr. Rockefeller 
took every philosophy course that was offered. 
As a philanthropist, he has a philosophy 
which includes the thought that private gifts 
need be supplemented by large-scale invest- 
ments of the people themselves in their out- 
door resources. 

This I learned in a talk with him about 
conservation in the family offices on the 56th 
floor of 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 

He sat at a desk which was not clean— 
it was obviously that of a man who was 
working hard at many things. 

No GOOD IF FREE? 

“The other day,” he said, “Mrs. Bertha 
Spafford Vester, the dedicated woman who 
gives her life in the service of the needy in 
the Jordan section of Jerusalem, told me of 
@ man who poured some medicine that had 
been given him on the ground. ‘It can’t be 
any good because I got it for nothing,’ the 
man said.” 

Mr. Rockefeller urged the public invest- 
ment in recreation in two forms—user fees 
to be paid by the sportsmen, campers, and 
scenery lovers who visit our parks, forests, 
lakes, and beaches, and tax funds to provide 
proper development and maintenance of pub- 
lic outdoor areas. 

“Land acquisition is not enough,” he said. 
“You multiply an area’s usefulness when you 
provide proper facilities for public enjoy- 
ment.“ 

Mr. Rockefeller's leadership as Chairman of 
the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission (ORRRC) has led to the estab- 
lishment of the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion in the Department of the Interior. The 
Bureau coordinates the work of 20 Federal 
agencies and, if pending legislation is ap- 
proved, would channel grants-in-aid to States 
undertaking outdoor recreation programs. 
Mr. Rockefeller is the active honorary Chair- 
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man of the Citizens Committee for the 
ORRRC report, working to have the report's 
50 recommendations put into practice by the 
States, the Federal Government and private 
landowners. Some of these mean spending 
more money for public recreation but most 
add up to ways and means of getting more 
recreation opportunities from the landscape 
that's already available. 

Also, he recently was elected chairman of 
the New York State Council of Parks, of 
which he had been vice chairman since 1960. 
As head of the council he has a large respon- 
sibility to see that the $100 million which 
the people of New York voted in recent years 
for parkland acquisition is wisely invested. 

“The vote was 3 to 1 in 1960 on a $75 
million bond issue for park and recreation 
areas,” he pointed out. “On top of that the 
people last year voted another $25 million 
for the same purpose by about the same 
margin. This vote should have convinced 
the politicians that they should no longer 
give outdoor recreation low priority. Yet 
this is what happened: When the legisla- 
ture was asked for some $8 million for capital 
construction in existing parks, what came 
through was much less than $1 million. They 
ignored the fact that the more you spend for 
development, the more use per acre of a nat- 
ural area you can get. 

RECREATION AS A NECESSITY 

“There are other examples of shortsight- 
edness in dealing with appropriations for 
development. Congress declined to provide 
access to Glacier Bay, Alaska—you have to 
have a yacht if you want to see it. After 
voting to establish a National Seashore on 
Cape Cod, they cut out the appropriation 
for the acquisition of in-holdings In the 
pending Land and Water Conservation Bill 
which provides for raising $150 million, all 
but 10 percent is earmarked for land ac- 

tion, 

“Funds for the development and mainte- 
nance of recreation are always the first item 
cut out of a budget. We need to upgrade 
recreation, make it co-equal with education 
and health, consider it a necessity. Recrea- 
tion has been eating the crumbs—now we 
demand to sit at the table. 

“Why? Because recreation in the out-of- 
doors is so important a part of our lives—so 
much a part that its benefits are usually 
taken for granted, left unspoken and thus 
passed over at the legislative table.” 

Mr. Rockefeller believes it worthwhile to 
spell out that outdoor recreation satisfies 
every man’s basic need for physical activity 
and a spiritual and mental lift. 

Furthermore, he said, the outdoors had 
much to do in the shaping of our national 
character and is essential to its continued 
vitality. That is a big reason why oppor- 
tunities for it must be assured to all Amer- 
icans, now and in the future. 

Mr. Rockefeller is interested in the Nature 
Centers which local groups in many com- 
munities are establishing with guidance 
from the National Audubon Soclety. School 
groups flock to these centers and learn about 
nature in a natural setting. 

“They will also learn to vote intelligently 
on conservation,” he says. 

THE VALUE OF WALKS. 


Mr. Rockefeller knows from experience the 
value of nature walks to a youngster. It 
was the habit of his father, John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., to take him, as he did his brothers, 
on long hikes on nature trails. The father 
thoughtfully carried pieces of maple sugar 
and chocolate which he doled out to them. 

I suggested that not only should virgin 
areas be acquired, but it would be practical 
to acquire also comparatively cheap cut-over 
and even wornout land near cities and re- 
store them to a completely natural state. 

“Architects have succeeded, by consulting 
records and pictures, in restoring badly dam- 
aged historic buildings accurately to their 
original beauty,” I pointed out. “Why can- 
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not our biologists rebuild original nature on 
such tracts?” 

Mr, Rockefeller agreed it should be done. 

His conservation interests range widely. 
As the result of a recent mission to Africa he 
will, by gifts from the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund of which he is president, make possible 
the establishment of zoos in three African 
cities. “It is hoped that, seeing their animals 
in zoos, the African people will become fond 
and proud of them, and will not make the 
mistake we Americans made when we 
thought of our wild buffalo only as meat and 
hides, but will see thelr magnificent herds 
as something which they and tourists can 
enjoy. Those herds are an invaluable tour- 
ist attraction.” 


Canada’s 12-Mile Limit Proposal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, Canada 
and the United States have a community 
of interest in many economic areas. 
Likewise, we have conflicts of interest. 
However, I believe that every Canadian, 
just as every American, knows that the 
welfare of each country is linked closely 
and our economies are dependent one 
upon the other. 

Recently, Mr. Speaker, I had the priv- 
Uege of writing an article on Canada's 
proposal for a 12-mile fishing limit and 
I have urged that our Government ex- 
plore Canadian Prime Minister Pearson's 
proposal in this regard. 

Because it is timely, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include the news- 
paper article which appeared in the 
June 23, 1963, issue of the Seattle Times: 
Fisu RIGHTS Orr CANADA Nor EXPENDABLE 

(By Representative THOMAS M. PELLY) 

WasHincton.—On June 4, the Prime Min- 
ister of Canada announced the unilateral 
extension of his country’s claimed territorial 
waters. A 12-mile fishing zone, established 
on the so-called straight-baseline principle, 
will take effect in mid-May 1964. This Ca- 
nadian action could have serious effects upon 
the fishing industry of the American Pacific 
Northwest. 

The announcement was not unexpected. 
Since the U.N. General Assembly on the Law 
of the Sea in 1956, when a Canadian official 
supported the concept of a narrow territorial 
sea and a broader contiguous zone for fish- 
ery control, Canadians have urged extensions 


_of their jurisdiction in waters close to the 


coast of Canada. Although the Canadians 
have in the past endeavored to achieve new 
and wider fishery and territorial limits 
through negotiations, failure to achieve an 
agreement strengthened the position of 
those Canadians advocating unilateral 
action, 

For many years, U.S. fishermen have been 
fishing in waters close to the west coast of 
Canada. The first were fishermen who 
worked the rich halibut grounds off British 
Columbia. Although the halibut fishery has 
since expanded north and west along the 
coast to the Bering Sea, these grounds— 
early discovered—are still of considerable 
importance to American fishermen. If 
US. fishing for halibut within the Canadian 
12-mile limit is eliminated, a maximum of 
330 vessels and 1,500 fishermen will be 
affected. 
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American salmon trollers have also con- 
ducted a fishery in waters along the west 
coast of Vancouver Island. The catch of sal- 
mon from this fishery within 12 miles of the 
coast annually yields about 1,700,000 pounds, 
or $535,000, to US. fishermen. 

A major development since the Second 
World War has been the expansion of the 
trawling industry in the Pacific Northwest. 
Today, some 120 vessels working out of 
Washington ports, land 40 million pounds of 
fish annually, valued at over $2 million to the 
fishermen. In 1962, out of a total Pacific 
Northwest trawl catch of 75 million pounds, 
about 18 million pounds (valued at $900,000) 
came from within the Canadian 12-mile 
limit. 

The U.S. fisheries off the Canadian coast in 
the Pacific Northwest have been carried on 
for such a long time that U.S. fishermen, in 
our judgment, have established certain his- 
toric rights. We would consider it neither 
just nor equitable for Canada to abolish 
these fisheries by flat, as it were. We would 
fully expect our own Government to take 


measures consistent with the long history of 


US. participation in these fisheries and to 
prevent injury to U.S. fishermen who pres- 
ently fish those waters. ~ 

The consequences of such a move on Can- 
ada's part would not be felt in the Pacific 
Northwest alone. Important U.S. fisheries 
based in New England ports are carried on off 
the Canadian coast in the Atlantic Ocean. 

But our historic rights are so well-estab- 
lished and our tradition of working out fish- 
ery problems amicably with Canada so firm, 
that I have no doubt that the two Govern- 
ments Can solve these problems. It seems to 
me the Canadian Government is prepared to 
recognize these rights and, therefore, that 
our Government should accept the Canadian 
invitation to find a mutually agreeable solu- 
tion to the serious problem now before us. 

In connection with these negotiations my 
chief concern from past experience is a 
wishywashy attitude on the part of our 
State Department, which seems to feel that 
the American interests are expend- 
able in consideration of the so-called broad 
picture. 

It should be pointed out to the Canadians 
that vast quantities of the Canadian fish 
catch are marketed in the United States. 
During the 5-year period from 1956 to 1960, 
inclusive, Canadian exports of fishery prod- 
ucts to the United States averaged about $101 
million annually, or 70 percent by value of 
Canada’s e of fishery products. We 
should let it be known that the sharing of 
this U.S. market by Canadian fishermen is a 
privilege, not a right. 

Furthermore, it is a privilege that US. 
fishermen and other Americans are asking 
the U.S. Congress to withhold from any na- 
tion which takes unjust action against 
American fishermen. 

But I do not suggest that we threaten, be- 
cause there is no room for threats between 

ans and Americans. I mean, rather, 
that we make sure that Canada is aware of 
the realities of the situation, just as we are 
when we recognize that we cannot change 
history by ignoring the 12-mile limit prob- 
lem and hoping that it will go away. 


Historic Boone County 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 28, 1963 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 


President, what is now the West Vir- 
ginia county named after Daniel Boone 
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was a virgin forest 300 years ago, in- 
habited only by wildlife—including 
buffalo—and only occasionally visited by 
Indians. The story of how this wilder- 
ness became the present Boone County 
Is told in an article in the Charleston 
(W. Va.) Gazette-Mail of June 16, 1963. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 

Vmorx Forests COVERED BOONE 
(By Luther R. Jones) 

(Note.—This brief compilation of the his- 
tory of Boone County is based almost en- 
tirely on the exhaustive research, articles, 
and notes of Sig Clafson.) 

What is now Boone County was virgin 
forest 300 years ago, filled with wildlife, 
and visited occasionally by a hunting party 
of Indians. 

It is possible the Adena peoples preceded 
the Indians in this area. At least their in- 
fluence is evident in a few piles of stones 
about the country and sign writing near 
Julian. 

The first recorded visit of white men to 
the area was in 1742 when Peter Salley led 
an exploring party into this area, naming 
Coal River from the abundance of coal. 

A land survey in 1784 on Clear Fork above 
Whitesrille mentions a corner tree on which 
Gen. (Andrew) Lewis; Samuel Lewis, and 
others carved their names m 1774.“ follow- 
ing the defeat of Cornstalk at Point Pleas- 
ant. 

Following the French and Indian and Rey- 
olutionary Wars, Virginia made land grants 
covering much of the valley to Virginians 
who fought in those wars. But Indian trou- 
bles discouraged settlement. Land specu- 
lators grabbed most of the land, but let it 
revert to Virginia for unpaid taxes when 
settlers failed to buy. 

Mad Anthony Wayne's defeat of the In- 
dians at the Battle of Fallen Timbers on 
the Maumee in Northern Ohio in 1724 put 
an end to Indian raids; and settlers followed 
“seng” diggers and hunters via buffalo traces, 
through low mountain gaps into the area. 
It is recorded that the last buffalo in West 
Virginin was killed on Coal River in 1825, 
and, according to tradition, by John Dolin, 

John Toney who patented lands on Big 
Coal in 1793 was probably the first settler in 
the county, followed by Thomas Price (near 
Danville) in 1805. Phillip Ballard, a Revo- 
lutionary soldier, and sons-in-law, John 
Sparr, Claiborne Rucker and Matthias Kes- 
singer, settled about Madison in 1806, giv- 
ing mame to Ruckers Branch and Spaars 
Creek. 

Settlement continued rapidly, and their 
descendants dot the valley today. 

In 1909, the Virginia Assembly created Ca- 
bell County out of Kanawha, including lands 
west of Spruce and Little Coal. Logan 
County, created in 1824, embracing Pond 
Fork, Spruce Fork and Little Coal north to 
Lick Creek (below Danville}. 

In 1846, St, Clair Ballard, who represented 
Logan County in the Virginia Assembly, in- 
troduced a bill, which was passed, creating 
Boone County in 1847. 

Tradition says that Ballard named the 
county Boone because his mother, Chloe 
Flynn and her sister had been rescued from 
the Indians by Daniel Boone, then residing 
in Kanawha. 

The act of creating Boone County appoint- 
ed justices of the peace, empowered to es- 
tablish a county seat. Land was purchased 
below the mouth of Spruce in what is now 
the country club addition to Madison and 
a courthouse, county clerk’s office, and a jail 
built, followed shortly by a few residences 
and a store or two. 
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The county seat yariously called Ballards- 
ville and Boone Courthouse was burned by 
Union troops in a clash with Confederate 
forces—the combatants being chiefly militia 
units from Boone, Kanawha and Logan. 

In 1865, a courthouse and jail (present 
municipal building) were built opposite each 
other on what is now Main Street out of 
brick burned on the sport from clay excavat- 
ed nearby. The new county seat was named 
Madison after James Madison Laidley, a 
Charleston attorney who assisted in the orga- 
nization of the county government. 

“In 1834, the Virginia Assembly declared 
Big Coal navigable to Marsh Fork and later 
appropriated $96,000 for construction of eight 
locks and dams to Peytona, built under the 
supervision of Maj. Willlam S. Rosecrans, 
who was to become a famous Union general 
in the Civil War. 

The total cost of the system was $208,975, 
with coal companies organized to mine and 
ship cannel coal paying some $112,975. 

Cannel coal was in demand for making 
coal oil. A narrow gage railroad was bullt 
from the loading dock at Peytona about 1 
mile up Droddy where a mine was opened. 
At first, barges loaded with cannel coal were 
floated out of Coal River, with steamboats 
taking over with completion of the locks. 

Cannel coal mining, closed down during 
the wer, continued fitfully and meagerly 
until 1884 when kerosene replaced coal oil. 

Racine sought to have the courthouse 
moved to that community in 1896, but the 
voters turned the proposal down. 

The old brick courthouse at Madison was 
condemned in 1913 and the foundation of 
the present courthouse was started in 1915, 
financed by a special levy authorized by the 
legisiature. In 1915, Danville appealed to 
the voters to move the courthouse to that 
community. Again the voters said, “No.” 
The new courthouse was completed in 1921, 
with funds raised by an extra levy author- 
ized by the legislature and a bond issue 
voted by the people. 

The Coal River Railroad, now a branch 
line of the C. & O., starting at St. Albans in 
1905, was built to Madison by late 1907. 
First coal shipments from Boone were made 
in 1909, 3,865 tons by the Coal River Mining 
Co. of Peytona and 600 tons of cannel coal 
by Spruce River Coal Co. At one time in the 
late 1920's, there were some 25 mines operat- 
ing in the county. 

In 1921, when the UMWA was trying des- 
perately to organize the mines of southern 
West Virginia, several hundred miners 
marched through this county, scizing a 
C. & O. train, and engaged the deputized 
forces of Sheriff Don Chafin of Logan County 
on Blair Mountain. A company of Federal 
troops was stationed in Madison during the 
critical period. 

Successful unionization of most all West 
Virginia coal mines did not occur until 
Franklin Roosevelt was elected President. 

Gradually the number of mine operations 
in the county decreased as: 

Several mines were worked out; 

As mine wages and wildcat strikes in- 
creased; 

As welfare royalty, starting at 20 cents in- 
creased to 40 cents; and 

As oil became sharply competitive. 

There are left in the county the equivalent 
of five large mines, a stripping operation, and 
perhaps 20 small truck mines that together 
may equal another large mine. Whether 
called mechanization or automation, mine 
employment in the county has been reduced 
to one-third of its former status. 

The pre-1900 virgin forests that covered 
the hills of Boone County are no longer vir- 
gin, but timber still grows there and tim- 
bering still goes on. 

The once productive oll industry of Joes 
Creek still yields a trickle. 

Hope Natural Gas Co. continues to drill 
productive gas wells; also Peake Gas Co. 
Owens, Libby Owens, South Penn Oil Co. 
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Cabot Gas Co. and United Fuel have large 
gas producing holdings in the county. 

A network of surfaced highway covers the 
county, including one of the most scenic 
roads in the State, W. Va. 79 from Boone into 
Wyoming. What is now 119 reached Madison 
in 1924. Boone County earned the honor of 
“Pilot County” in Gov. W. W. Barron's cen- 
tennial cleanup and beautification program. 

While Boone County’s population decreased 
from 33,173 in 1950 to approximately 28,000 
in 1963, due to changes in the coal industry, 
the number of children in grade and high 
school, not including dropouts, is 7,720. 
Boone County has a modern, efficient school 
system, and a hard-working, well-trained 
group of teachers. 

air cine of the most attractive 
county sea e State, with good 
and excellent churches. ee 


The Jobs Order for Negroes: A Two- 
Edged Sword 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I again call attention of the 
House to an Executive order signed by 
the President of the United States, set- 
ting up a Board, which arrogates unto 
itself authority to make judicial findings 
on alleged discrimination—anywhere in 
the land—in hiring on jobs in which 
Federal money in whole or in part is used. 
This also applies to military installations. 
The tragic thing about this order, Mr. 
Speaker, is that it is not based on any law 
passed by the Congress of the United 
States. 

The effect of such a drastic and unpre- 
cedented move will be to hold an eco- 
nomic sword at the heart of every com- 
munity in America based on the whim of 
some political order or mandate handed 
down by this de facto group. 

Mr. Speaker, the complete, abject and 
total surrender of this administration to 
those who claim to be the spokesmen for 
the Negroes of America is a two-edged 
sword. This opens up a Pandora’s box 
which may only be shut by endless civil 
strife in America. It is a two-edged 
sword because it will have its effect on 
election day—everywhere in America. 

The eminent columnist, David Law- 
rence, has written an excellent article on 
this subject appearng in the Washington 
Evening Star on Wednesday, June 26. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I en- 
close this well-written article: 

THE Joss ORDER ron NEGROES—PRESIDENT'S 
Draecrive Sam To Require VirTUAaL Drs- 
CRIMINATION AGAINST WHITES 

(By David Lawrence) 

President Kennedy may be coming to 
a turning point in his political career, It 
could cost him reelection in 1964. 

Any issue that touches the home or the 
pocketbook or the job of a citizen takes 
precedence over all other questions. No 
matter what an administration has accom- 
plished in other fields, the voter tends to 
register a negative verdict if a grievance 
directly affects his economic future, 
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The Kennedy administration has opened 
up a Pandora's box of trouble for itself. 
An Executive order—which isn't based on a 
single law passed by Congress—has just been 
issued requiring that a virtual discrimina- 
tion against white workers be imposed as 
a means of removing discrimination against 
Negro workers. 

The new order not only applies to all 
businessmen having contracts with the Goy- 
ernment for goods or services, but extends to 
contractors for any construction in which 
Federal funds are in any way involved and 
to every subcontractor with whom they do 
business and every company from which they 
buy raw materials or other products. It is 
perhaps the most sweeping decree ever issued 
by any American President without authority 
given him by Congress or the Constitution. 
It involves tens of billions of dollars of busi- 
ness transactions which the Government car- 
ries on every year by contract or through its 
programs of loans, grants or insurance of 
funds for construction of buildings, repairs 
and alterations, as well as the creation of 
new highways and repairing old ones. 

The political effect of this will not be 
felt for several months, but—judging by let- 
ters received from different parts of the coun- 
try—it will produce one of the most deep- 
seated antagonisms known In American poll- 
tics. 

Already a protest is being raised by the 
white worker who fears he will be displaced 
at his job, though the order hasn't yet taken 
effect. But even before its issuance, Negro 
leaders were demanding that a certain quota 
of Negroes be hired—they are asking for 25 
percent of the work force on all jobs let by 
New York City to private contractors. This 
has raised fears that the merit system will 
be brushed aside by compulsion and that 
the number of unemployed whites will ma- 
terially increase. The President's edict 
reads in part as follows: 

“The contractor will take such action with 
respect to any subcontract or purchase order 
as the contracting agency may direct as a 
means of enforcing such provisions, includ- 
ing sanctions for noncompliance.” 

This includes Government supervision of 
“employment, upgrading, demotion or trans- 
fer,” as well as “layoff or termination, rates 
of pay or other forms of compensation.’ 

The Government order says exemptions 
will be made but doesn’t explain exactly 
under what circumstances, thus leaving the 
impression that the purpose of the Executive 
order is to intimidate all employers. The 
net effect will be also to frighten white em- 
ployees about their jobs, and that's where 
the political impact will begin to spread 
throughout the country. It is already dis- 
turbing many persons directly employed in 
Government departments, such as the Post 
Office. A politically motivated employment 
system cannot succeed even with the best 
intentions and supposedly high purpose. 

Perhaps the most powerful negative fo 
that has been unleashed thus far is in con- 
nection with the efforts of governments of 
Northern States, like New York, to deny all 
white children the right to go to schools 
which are attended only by students from 
their immediate neighborhoods. This may 
require that quotas of both white and Ne- 
gro children be transferred considerable dis- 
tances by bus so as to eliminate “racially 
imbalanced" schools—defined by the Com- 
missioner of Education of New York State 
as schools in which the enrollment is more 
than 50 percent Negro. Already students 
from the Negro schools in New York City 
are being moved into predominantly white 
schools. It is being urged that white chil- 
dren be similarly moved to schools in Negro 
neighborhoods. All this is allegedly an effort 
to provide better education for the Negro 
children. 8 

So if the handling of the school problem 
causes aggravation among white citizens and 
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if there is an uneasiness among workers as 
to their future employment, there will 
doubtless be in the 1964 campaign an exo- 
dus of white voters from the Democratic 
Party in the populous Northern States which 
have hitherto voted so regularly for that 
party. Any gain in the Negro vote—which, 
ever since the relief subsidies of the 1930's 
has moved over in large part to the Demo- 
cratic Party—would hardly offset now the 
loss of white voters. 

So it isn’t just in the South where the 
Kennedy administration today is in politi- 
cal trouble. The mass demonstrations have 
by no means helped the situation for the 
President. For many such protest parades 
have been held in the North, where racial 
friction, though not as widely publicized 
heretofore, has for the last few years been 
increasing due to the influx of Negroes in 
large numbers from the South. 

The Kennedy administration, which has 
been making a direct bid-for Negro votes by 
responding to the demands of Negro leaders, 
will soon try to find ways to appease the 
white vote. But the effect of what has al- 
ready happened can hardly be minimized, 
and that’s why the outlook for the 1964 
election contest has suddenly changed from 
what seemed a certainty to a big uncertainty 
for the administration. 


Peace Corps Volunteers From Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 13, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN, Mr. Speaker, the 
March-April issue of the Oregon Stater 
carried a very interesting and informa- 
tive article about the fine work that Ore- 
gon State University graduates are doing 
all over the world with the Peace Corps. 
Under unanimous consent, I insert the 
article in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

THEY JOINED THE PEACE CORPS 
- (By Howard Matson) 

On December 22, at the Union Church in 
Copacahana, Brazil, Myra McBride, 1959, 
Peace Corps volunteer, became the wife of 
fellow Peace Corps member Bob Anderson. 

The wedding ceremony was almost a Peace 
Corp project because most of the families 
and State-side friends were unable to attend. 
So, as Myra described it: 

“Our brother and sister volunteers did 
everything for us,” she said. 

“Our wedding party consisted of a Brazilian 
host sister a volunteer from Puerto Rico, 
and a sister volunteer from Michigan. The 
men assisting were our National Project 
leader, our medical doctor, and a fellow vol- 
unteer from Iowa. The role of ‘Father Mc- 
Bride’ was ably handled by our Peace Corps 
representative.” S 

The wedding ceremony of Peace Corps Vol- 
unteer Myra McBride came off without a 
hitch—thanks to the Peace Corps members. 
And this may simply illustrate the remark- 
able versatility of member of the Peace Corps. 
Whether its slogging up a slippery jungle 
trail to a remote village, teaching children 
in Africa, or explaining latest agricultural 
techniques in East Pakistan, the Peace Corps 
has adapted remarkably well to conditions in 
foreign countries. And arranging for wed- 
dings comes under the heading of things 
the Peace Corps can do. 

At the time this report was made, there 
were 23 Oregon State alumni who are volun- 
teers in 18 different countries. There are 
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many Oregon State University students who 
are planning on entering the Peace Corps 
for the 2-year period of service after gradua- 
tion or before they graduate. 

Mrs. Mabel Mack, 1928, an assistant direc- 
tor of extension services, is the Peace Corps 
representative on the campus. 

Most everyone is familiar with the Peace 
Corps and what they are trying to do. For 
a governmental program established by Con- 
gress only in September of 1961, there has 
been a tremendous surge of enthusiasm, 
publicity, and actual good works in this 
short period of time. 

Briefly, the Peace Corps objectives are to 
promote world peace and friendship by mak- 
ing available to interested countries Ameri- 
cans who will: 

1. Help the people of these countries meet 
their needs for trained manpower. 

2. Help promote a better understanding of 
the American people on the part of the 
peoples served. 

3. Help promote a better understanding of 
other peoples on the part of the American 
people. 

To do this the Peace Corps has established 
a realistic, tough, dedicated program which 
selects reallstic, tough, dedicated people of 
all ages who have all sorts of skills and 
talents necessary to help people of other 
countries advance their standard of living. 

The Oregon Stater magazine corresponded 
with a number of Oregon State University 
alumni in Peace Corps work. Not all re- 
sponded to the invitation to write down 
some of their thoughts about the p 
and their life. This was understandable, 
since many of the Oregon Staters are living 
in remote areas and have few enough hours 
in a day to fill out another questionnaire. 

Indeed, one volunteer wrote: "Please edit 
the slightly sarcastic tone of some of my 
replies but at this stage in the game most 
Peace Corps volunteers have had so many 
questionnaires thrown at them that one 
more sometimes seems like the last straw." 

However, the information received indi- 
cates a Peace Corps volunteer to be intelli- 
gent, specialized, devoted to the Peace Corps 
objectives, and highly altruistic. Any ro- 
mantic ideas of exotic living in foreign lands 
of the travel brochures have long since been 
knocked into a cocked hat by realistic train- 
ing programs developed by the corps. 

Myra McBride Anderson majored in ele- 
mentary education at Oregon State. She 
received her first experience living abroad 
in Japan as an international farm youth 
exchange student, After graduation, she 
taught school in Corvallis and then volun- 
teered for the Peace Corps. 

She obtained her first training in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Her second phase of training 
was in Puerto Rico where she received in- 
tensive language instruction and completed 
a physical conditioning program. As in all 
Peace Corps training, Myra’s training con- 
cluded with orientation in the host country 
before actual work began. 

Myra's work first consisted of working with 
the 4-S clubs (4-H equivalents) in Brazil 
in the rural Minas Gerais country. Since 
marriage, Myra has started her second year 
in the Corps by assisting the 4-S work at 
the state office in Belo Horizonte. 

“We feel that our Peace Corps in the 4 8 
program is making a small but significant 
contribution toward helping our neighbors 
in Brazil. We have only 8 months in the 
field working with our extension counter- 
parts but we are seeing results. 

“The many bumpy kilometers driven over 
dirt roads, the hours spent in making home 
visits, the countless cups of coffee drunk in 
rural homes and time spent to study Portu- 
guese, and so forth is paying dividends in 
stronger 4-8 clubs.” 

Another Peace Corps veteran doing im- 
portant work in Kuala Lumpur, Malaya is 
Willard D. Weiss, 1957. Prior to volunteer- 
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ing, he had worked for 2 years for a Portland 
engineering firm and was doing 83 
work at Oregon State University in struc- 
tural engineering. 

Weiss entered the Peace Corps training at 
Northern Dlinois University in March of 1962 
for a 12-week orientation course. He ar- 
rived in Malaya in June with a group of 
31 volunteers. The Oregon State University 
engineer is assigned to the Public Works 
Department of the Federation of Malaya 
and is doing bridge design. 

Weiss says: “Our office is responsible for 
design of all Federal highway bridges for 
Malaya. The standards of e€: de- 
sign are practically equivalent to that of a 
State highway department in the United 
States. 

“My major acomplishments, besides a 
number of small jobs, have been the design 
of a highway bridge at Bentong and an over- 
pass for a new highway junction.” 

Weiss makes a particular point of showing 
that the standards of work are high. 

“As you can see, it is a far cry from the 
usual notion of Peace Corps work—groveling 
in the mud, etc. I think the popular con- 
ception of the Peace Corps is still a bit 
' inaccurate.” 

Why do Americans join the Peace Corps? 
Well, Willard Weiss had a good reason. 

“Basically, I was motivated by a desire to 
be of service in an area where that service 
is most urgently needed. Obviously, an en- 
gineer can make a valuable contribution to 
society almost anywhere—even in Portland. 

“Rather than serve a society which is 
already affluent, has all its basic needs satis- 
fied, and is now in need of a higher level of 
facilities—wouldn’t it be better to concen- 
trate on the society that is still struggling 
to get food in its stomach, roofs over its 
heads, and clothes on its back“? 

Weiss acknowledged that what he says 
“probably sounds very idealistic.” But he 
goes on to add that “I think it Is also very 
realistic. The various nations of the world 
are now sufficiently interdependent that we 
Americans are directly involved with the 
well-being of countries such as Malaya. 
Therefore, -my assistance in developing 
Malaya's highway transportation system, is 
I feel, a responsibility that cannot be denied. 

“They (the Malayans) harbor some mis- 
conceptions about us—mostly acquired 
through American movyies—but these are not 
hostile or dangerous in any way, just require 
adjustment.” 

In Nigeria, Grace Hamilton, 1959, is teach. 
ing zoology and biology at Queen's College, a 
girls secondary boarding school in Yaba near 
Lagos. She is part of the sixth installment 
of a number of volunteers scattered through- 
out Nigeria. 

Grace took her training during October, 
November, and December at Columbia Uni- 
versity Teacher's College and arrived in 
Nigeria in early January. 

She is interested in finding out what it is 
like to live in other cultures. 

She wrote: “The Peace Corps gives more 
opportunity for a person-to-person exchange 
than do many assistance programs. Any ex- 
changes for the purpose of good will and 
strengthening the amenities between peoples 
of the various countries will tend to magnify 
the common bonds all people have and to 
minimize the differences. 

“Tt is harder for people to develop hatreds 
against each other when they have had first 
hand contact with one another under amiable 
conditions. I like to think that I can have 
some small part in promoting a world condi- 
tion in which differences can be settled with- 
out recourse to war. If I can do my part 
in helping the Pace Corps idea to succeed, I 
will be happy.” 

Miss Hamilton said that at first her ex- 
periences in Nigeria were a bit frustrating 
but that things improved rapidly. 
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“Odd as it may sound,” she said, “my 
most gratifying experience was demonstrat- 
ing the dissection of the dogfish brain in 
preparation for my zoology students doing 
the same. Anything which one can make 
real for them gives gratifying results.” 

She is enthusiastic about the Peace Corps 
idea and says “the United States can be proud 
that the Peace Corps concept germinated on 
American soil.” 

Volunteer Dale Martin, 1961, is one of 150 
Peace Corps members assigned to the Do- 
minican Republic. He is living in San Juan, 
a farming center of 24,000, At Oregon State 
he majored In agronomy and animal hus- 
bandry. Now he is organizing local boys into 
4-H clubs, teaching improved farming and 
livestock methods in an effort to break the 
one-crop hold of sugar on which the economy 
is 70 percent dependent. 

Dale remarked: “Rural people are alike 
throughout the world. I felt at home the 
first day I got here and I feel more so with 
each passing day.” 

One of 600 Peace Corps members assigned 
to the Philippine Islands, Courtney Lantz, 
1960, joined the Peace Corps last June after 
doing graduate work in meteorology at Ore- 
gon State University. He took an Intensive 
10-week preparatory session in San Francisco 
before going to the Philippines. 

Lantz was the first Peace corpsman to be 
assigned to Gapan, located northeast of 
Manila in the central plains of Luzon, He 
is teaching physics at the Neuva Ecija South 
High School. 

“We were welcomed and accepted with 
open arms,” he said. Lantz has 150 physics 
students in three classes. Two years over 
here will be equivalent to 3 years in college 
as far as I'm concerned. 

“I have no complaints about my students,” 
he added. “I have good ones and bad ones, 
bright ones and slow ones, energetic ones 
and lazy ones—Just like in the United States 
or anywhere else in the world.” 

Other Oregon Staters assigned by country 
include: Jim and Billie Cairns, 1959, India; 
Glenn Chambers, 1961, Bolivia; James Chap- 
man, 1961, West Pakistan; Betty Ann Cline, 
1957, Philippines; Richard Crist, 1965, Guate- 
mala; Sandra Good, 1961, Peru; Irvan Guss, 
1961, British Honduras. 

Sandra Johnson, 1961, Malaya; William 
Mehloff, 1960, Philippines; Preston Minto, 
1958, Chile; Ambrosia Noetzel. India; Sara 
Officer, 1958, Ceylon; Kent Oldenburg, 1960, 
Colombia; William Russell, Pakistan; Rich- 
ard A. Smith, 1961, Dominican Republic; 
Melvin (Tobe) Zweygardt, 1962, Senegal 
(Africa) ; Saundra Silverman, Philippines. 

In addition, Dr. Willlam Unsoeld, 1951, is 
deputy area representative for the Peace 
Corps in Nepal where some 80 American 
teachers are helping establish vocational high 
schools, colleges, and rgricultural extension 
units. He is now participating on the 
American mountain climbing expedition on 
29,028-foot Mount Everest. 

In a very short time, these alumni will be 
joined by other Oregon Staters. One stu- 
dent is Curtis Paskett, 1964, who hopes to 
go to the Virgin Islands. 

Asenior in agriculture, Dave Hipply, Akron, 
Ohio, feels that the Peace Corps is a good 
way to pass on information to others. Read- 
ing the book “The Ugly American” opened 
his eyes to what could be accomplished 
through à program such as the Peace Corps. 

There are approximately 25 Oregon State 
University students who hope to enter the 
Peace Corps program within a short time. 
They will join almost 4,500 Americans who 
are now overseas. It is that this 
number will almost double by the end of 
1963. 

The efforts of these Oregon State alumni 
and the thousands of Americans like them 
have not passed unnoticed. Every country 
has asked for double or triple the number of 


volunteers already at work. 
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Columbla's President Valencia said in his 
inaugural address: “The mission which they 
(volunteers) are furthering is truly extra- 
ordinary and meritorious, worthy of contin- 
ental integration that this Peace Corps which 
the thoughts oF & matt fron: Sabeusiarge or 

0 of a man from or 
Firavitoba.” 

Certainly, not everyone is enthusiastic over 
the Peace Corps. Some Americans still be- 
lieve that this relatively new program must 
be tried and tested over a longer period of 
time. Others simply believe it to be another 
governmental agency which may mushroom 
into an unwieldy redtaped organization. 

However, Oregon State University alumni 
reporting direct from the fleld believe the 
Peace Corps is a very worthwhile program. 

“But,” as Peace Corps member Willard 
Weiss notes, it is a sobering fact that most 
of the good that is done by volunteers won't 
be apparent until long after they have left 
their host country.” 


Tribute to Admiral McLintock 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased indeed to commend to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the following trib- 
bute to Rear Adm. Gordon McLintock 
contained in a resolution adopted by the 
Board of Governors of the U.S. Merchant 
Marine Academy Alumni Association. I 
have known Admiral McLintock for many 
years. He is a very able and oy cat 
tious man and has done a 
job as Superintendent of the U.S. Mere 
chant Marine Academy. In that capa- 
city he has brought full accreditation 
to the Academy, as well as national rec- 
ognition. 

The resolution follows: 

On the occasion of the fifteenth anniver- 
sary of the superintendency of Rear Adm. 
Gordon McLintock at the U.S. Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy, Kings Point, N.Y., the alumni 
association of the Academy in recognition of 
his outstanding performance and relation- 
ship with the sons of Kings Point, and 

Whereas during his tenure in office the 
Academy has been accredited by the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Untver- 
sities, and 

Whereas its graduates now receive a fully 
accredited Bachelor of Sciences Degree, and 

Whereas the Academy received recognition 
as a permanent Federal educational institu- 
tion, and 

Whereas his personal efforts have resulted 
in the construction and dedication of the 
only national memorial chapel to the mer- 
chant marine honored dead of World Wars 
I and IT, and 

Whereas his efforts have achieved much 
beneficial legislation for the Academy and 
the merchant marine, and 

Whereas his leadership has inspired the 
continuing improvement in the Academy 
curricula to meet the demands and tech- 
nological advances from a modern and nu- 
clear merchant marine, and 

Whereas under his able administration the 
Academy has undergone modernization of 
its training faclilties to meet the current and 
future skills of a merchant marine officer in 
a changing technological profession, and 
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Whereas he has fostered a program of 
educational assistance to developing nations 
thus achieving international recognition for 
the Academy: Now therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Governors of 
the U.S, Merchant Marine Academy Alumni 
Association and its chapters represented at 
its annual meeting held on March 30, 1963 
acknowledge and publish in gratitude and 
in full appreciation the Superintendent's 
dedication and continuing services to the 
Academy, the merchant marine and Nation. 


Indonesia Moves Toward the West—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the polit- 
ical stance of Indonesia has long been a 
subject of great concern in this country, 
and rightly so. Indonesia’s population 
of 97 million people and great potential 
for economic development make her a 
country of great importance to the free 
world. Recently, therefore, many peo- 
ple have been extremely pleased to see 
a change in direction in Indonesian poli- 
tics, a shift to a position more favorable 
to the West. Robert R. Brunn, in the 
Christian Science Monitor of June 13, 
outlines some of the features of this new 
position. 

The article follows: 

From the Christian Science Monitor, June 
13, 1963] 
WEST REASSESSES SUKARNO STANCE 
(By Robert R. Brunn) 

Wasuincron.—Indonesia has moved 
strongly to ward the West recently, so much 
so that President Sukarno’s association 
with Communist China is being fully re- 
assessed. 


All the latest developments put together 

show an almost startling emergence of a 
new Sukarno stance more favorable to the 
West. Officials here are cautious but hope- 
ful: 
Item: Before the end of July, President 
Sukarno meets with the Malayan Prime Min- 
ister, Prince Abdul Rahman, and President 
Macapagal of the Philippines to discuss a 
loose confederation. Obvious aim: to coun- 
ter any Chinese Communist drive farther 
into southeast Asia. : 

Item: An Indonesian economic stabiliza- 
tion program is quietly launched, the result 
of extensive talks with the International 
Monetary Fund in Washington. An IMP 
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team heads toward Jakarta shortly to firm 
up the plan. As this attack on inflation, and 
economic mismana t gathers momen- 
tum, it gradually should tie the nation closer 
to the Western economy. 

Item: Highly technical plans are going 
forward to place the Indonesian oil indus- 
try under a combination of U.S. private en- 
terprise and gradual rather than drastic 
nationalization. The successful American 
mission, headed by Wilson Wyatt, is thought 
by officials here to have prevented a disas- 
trous deterioration of relations between 
Washington and Jakarta, and to have pre- 
vented Chinese Communist access to the oil. 

Item: While in Tokyo recently, President 
Sukarno went out of his way to seek Japanese 
aid in bringing Indonesia back into the 
Western-oriented 1964 Olympic games. The 
President, after an argument with Israel, 
Natinalist China, and India had tried to 
set up his own global games, partly to placate 
Communist China, 

Item: In widely publicized Tokyo talks, 
the Indonesian President and the Malayan 
President agreed to stop acrimonious personal 
exchanges over the formation of the new 
Malaysian Federation set for August 31. At 
the three-nation summit talks next month, 
this problem will be threshed out further, 
probably with the Malaysians refusing to 
agree with President Sukarno that the fed- 
eration should not be formed. 

What interests experts on southeast Asia 
is the Tuesday communique from Manila 
where the three nations have taken a solid 
step toward a Malay federation, planning 
to go into the closest association. 

Regular consultations are planned. This 
new grouping could have the most profound 
meaning for the anti-Communist movement 
in southeast Asia. Indonesia, Malaya, and 
the Philippines are highly conscious of the 
Chinese Communist pressures on Laos and 
South Vietnam, 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond P. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Rercord at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of to purchase reprints from 
the Rxconn should be processed through this 
office. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
: DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 

rinted before such committee has reported 
U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


